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Alaska. 


For  "  Tim  Friend." 


The  following  notices  of  the  climate  and 
agricultural  resources  of  this  little-known 
region,  are  derived  from  Wm.  H.  Dalls'  late 
work  on  Alaska  and  its  resources.  The  au- 
thor was  director  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the 
into  Western  Union  Telegraph.  Expedition, 
and  while  engaged  in  his  professional  duties 
had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  valu- 
able information  in  regard  to  the  native  in- 
habitants, history  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Alaska,  ho  says,  may  be  divided  agricultur- 
ally into  three  districts,  each  differing  from 
the  others  in  its  climate,  vegetation  and  physi- 
cal characteristics.  The  first  and  more  north- 
ern district,  which  I  have  termed  the  Yukon 
Territory,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Alaskan  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  British 
boundary  line,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea. 

The  second  or  middle  district,  which  may 
bo  called  the  Aleutian  District,  includes  that 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  all  the 
islands  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth 
degree  of  longitude. 

The  third  or  southernmost,  which  will  be 
designated  as  the  Sitkan  District,  includes  all 
our  possessions  on  the  mainland  and  islands 
south  and  east  of  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska. 

The  Yukon  Territory.  The  character  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yukon  river, 
varies  from  low,  rolling,  and  somewhat  rocky 
hills,  usually  easy  of  ascent,  to  broad  and 
rather  marshy  plains,  extending  for  miles  on 
Mther  side  of  the  river,  especially  near  the 
iiouth.  There  are  of  course  no  roads,  except- 
ng  an  occasional  trail,  hardly  noticeable  ex- 
cept by  a  voyageur.  The  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries  form  the  great  highways  of  the 
iountry. 

The  rocks  vary,  the  greater  proportion 
witig  conglomerate,  sienite,  quartzitc,  and 
sandstone.  Trachyte  and  lava  abound  in  par- 
ticular districts.  The  superincumbent  soil 
ilso  differs,  in  some  localities  being  sandy, 
md  in  others  clayey.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
requently  covered  with  sphaguum  (a  mossy 
growth)  which  causes  a  deterioration  of  the 
toil  below  it.  Over  a  large  extent  of  country 
t  is  a  rich  alluvial,  composed  of  very  fine  sand, 
nud,  and  vegetable  matter,  brought  down  by 


the  river,  and  forming  deposits  of  indefinite 
depth  ;  and  in  some  such  localities  fresh  water 
marl  is  found  in  abundance. 

The  soil  is  usually  frozen  at  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet  in  ordinary  situations.  In  colder 
ones  it  remains  icy  to  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  surface.  This  layer  of  frozen  soil  is  six 
or  eight  feet  thick;  below  that  depth  the  soil 
is  destitute  of  ice  except  in  very  unusual 
situations. 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  want  of  drainage,  combined  with 
a  non-conductive  covering  of  moss,  which  pre- 
vents the  scorching  sun  of  the  boreal  mid- 
summer from  thawing  and  warming  the  soil. 

In  places  where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and 
is  not  covered  with  moss,  as  in  the  large  allu- 
vial deposits  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon, 
I  have  noticed  that  the  frozen  layer  is  much 
farther  below  the  surface,  and  in  many  places 
appears  even  to  be  entirely  wanting.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  favorable  situations,  by 
draining  and  deep  ploughing,  the  ice  could 
in  the  course  of  time,  be  wholly  removed  from 
the  soil.  *  *  *  * 

The  climate  of  the  Yukon  Territory  in  the 
interior  (as  is  the  case  throughout  Alaska) 
differs  from  that  of  the  sea  coast,  even  in 
localities  comparatively  adjacent.  That  of 
the  coast  is  tempered  by  the  vast  body  of 
water  contained  in  Bering  Sea,  and  many 
southern  currents  bringing  warmer  water 
from  the  Pacific,  making  the  winter  climate 
of  the  coast  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
country;  even  thirty  miles  into  the  interior; 
this,  too,  without  any  high  range  of  moun- 
tains acting  as  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  warm 
winds.  The  summers  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  quantity  of  rain  and  cloudy  weather,  are 
cooler  and  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the  in- 
terior. The  months  of  May  and  June,  how- 
ever, and  part  of  July,  are  delightful — sunny, 
warm  and  cleai\  To  quote  Seeman,  "the 
growth  of  plants  is  rapid  in  the  extreme.  The 
snow  has  hardly  disappeared  before  a  mass  of 
herbage  has  sprung  up,  and  the  spots  which 
a  few  days  before  presented  nothing  but  a 
white  sheet,  arc  teeming  with  an  active  vege- 
tation, producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  in 
rapid  succession."  Even  during  the  long 
Arctic  day  the  plants  have  their  period  of 
sleep — short,  though  plainly  marked,  as  in  the 
tropics,  and  indicated  by  the  same  drooping 
of  the  leaves  and  other  signs  which  wo  observe 
in  milder  climates.  The  following  table  shows 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  :  At  St. 
Michael's,  on  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound,  in  hit. 
63°  28' ;  at  the  Mission,  on  the  Yukon  river, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
in  lat.  (>1°  47';  at  Nulato,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  further  up  the  river,  in  lat.  64°  40' 
(approximate);  and  :it  Fort  Yukon,  1200 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  lati- 
tude 66°  34'. 

At  St.  Michaels.— Spring  mean,  29°.3  ;  sum- 
mer, 53°  ;  autumn,  26°. 3;  wiutor,  8°. b" :  aver- 
age of  the  year,  29°.3. 


summer,  fi0°  ;  au- 
:  average,  27°.8. 

14°.22  ;  summer, 
winter,  —  23°.S0  ; 


Mission.— Spring,  19°. 02  ;  summer,  B9°.32; 
autumn,  30°. 05  ;  winter,  0°.95  :  average  of  the 
year,  20°. 48. 

Nidato.— Spring,  29°.3 : 
tumn,  3G° ;  winter,  —  14c 

Fort   Yukon. — Spring, 
5!i°.<;7 ;  autumn,  17°.37 
aver-age,  16°. 92. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Yukon 
Territory  as  a  whole,  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  25°.  The  greatest  degree  oi 
cold  ever  known  in  the  territory  was  seventy 
below  zero  of  Eahrenheit;  but  such  cold  as 
this  is  very  rare,  and  has  little  effect  on  the 
vegetation,  covered  with  six  or  eight  feet  of 
snow.  Open  water  may  be  found  on  all  the 
rivers  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  many 
springs  are  not  frozen  up  throughout  the 
year. 

The  real  opportunity  for  agricultural  en- 
terprise in  a  country  cannot  be  deduced  from 
annual  mean  temperatures  alone,  but  is  de- 
pendent on  the  heat  of  the  summer  months, 
aud  the  duration  of  the  summer. 

At  Fort  Yukon  I  have  seen  the  thermome- 
ter at  noon,  not  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
standing  at  112°,  and  1  was  informed  by  the 
commander  of  the  post,  that  several  spirit 
thermometers,  graduated  up  to  120°,  had 
burst  under  the  scorching  sun  of  the  Arctic 
midsummer;  which  can  only  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  one  who  has  endured  it.  In 
midsummer,  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  the  only 
relief  from  the  intense  heat,  under  which  the 
vegetation  attains  an  almost  tropical  luxuri- 
ance, is  the  brief  space  during  which  the  sun 
hovers  over  the  northern  horizon,  and  the 
voyageur  in  his  canoe  blesses  the  transient 
coolness  of  the  midnight  air. 

The  annual  rainfall  cannot  be  accurately 
estimated  from  want  of  data.  At  Nulato  the 
fall  of  snow  from  November  to  the  end  of 
April,  will  average  eight  feet,  but  often  reaches 
twelve.  It  is  much  less  on  the  sea-board. 
Partly  on  this  account,  and  also  because  it  is 
driven  seaward  by  the  wind,  there  is  usually 
in  spring  very  little  snow  on  the  coasts  near 
Norton  Sound.  In  the  interior  there  is  less 
wind,  and  the  snow  lies  as  it  falls  among  the 
trees.  Toward  spring  the  ravines,  gullies,  and 
brushwood  are  well  filled  or  covered  up,  and 
transportation  with  dogs  and  sleds  is  ca.-y 
and  pleasant.  The  warm  sun  at  noon  melt- 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  which  soon  freeze-, 
forming  a  hard  crust,  rendering  snow  shoe- 
almost  unnecessary. 

The  rainfall,  as  lias  been  remarked,  is  much 
greater  in  summer  on  the  coast  than  in  the 
interior,  the  months  of  May.  June  and  part 
of  July,  being  sunny,  delightful  weather;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  four  days  in  a 
week  at  least,  will  be  rainy  at  St.  Michael's. 
October  brings  a  change.  The  winds,  usually 
from  the  south-west  from  Jul}-  to  the  latter 
part  of  September,  in  October  are  mostly  from 
the  north,  and,  though  cold,  bring  fine  weather. 
They  arc  intercepted  occasionally  by  gales. 
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the  most  violent  of  the  season,  from  the  south- 
west ;  piling  the  drift-wood  upon  the  shores, 
where  it  lies  until  the  succeeding  fall,  unless 
carried  off  by  the  natives  for  fuel. 

The  valley  of  the  Lower  Yukon  is  foggy  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer;  but  as  we  as- 
cend the  river  the  climate  improves,  and  the 
short  summer  at  Fort  Yukon  is  dry,  hot,  and 
pleasant,  only  varied  by  an  occasional  shower. 

The  climatic  law  which  governs  the  distri- 
bution of  trees,  also  seems  to  limit  the  wan- 
derings of  the  aborigines.  The  Eskimo  ex- 
tend all  along  the  coast  and  up  the  principal 
rivers  with  the  tundra.  The  Indians  popu- 
late the  interior,  but  seldom  pass  the  boundary 
of  the  woods.  Neither  perform  any  agricul- 
tural labor  whatever,  unless  we  so  designate 
the  work  of  picking  wild  berries,  which  form 
their  only  vegetable  food,  excepting  the  half 
digested  food  of  the  reindeer  ;  the  roots  of  the 
"liquorice  root"  of  the  trappers,  a  species  of 
archangcliea  or  wild  parsnip;  and  the  leaf 
stalks  of  the  wild  rhubarb. 

CTo  bp  continued.) 


For  "The  Friontl." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  pa?e  411,  vol.  xliii.) 

"8th  mo.  27th,  1843.  In  our  meeting  (Darby) 
my  mind  became  exorcised  in  fear  that  some 
were  slighting  the  day  of  merciful  visitation, 
and  the  call  seemed  renewed  to  proclaim 
among  us,  that  the  'foundation  of  God  stand- 
eth  sure.'  I  had  also  to  supplicate  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  standing  at  a  distance; 
that  they  may  through  redeeming  love  and 
mercy,  be  brought  near,  and  finally  bo  pre- 
pared to  sing  the  song  of  praise  to  Iiirh  who 
is  worthy  forever. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  8th  month  or  early 
in  the  9th,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  Martha 
Thomas.  After  it,  had  an  opportunity  with 
her  husband,  which  was  relieving  to  my  mind. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  Hannah  Ru- 
dolph and  family,  and  was  comforted  in  being 
with  them,  and  witnessing  the  resigned  hum- 
ble state  of  mind,  dear  Mary  the  afflicted 
daughter,  is  in.  I  said,  surely  it  is  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  marvellous  in  my  eyes.  May  our 
Heavenly  Father  keep  them,  both  mother 
and  children,  near  unto  himself. 

"9th  mo.  12th.  I  attended  the  funeral  of 
my  dear  aged  friend,  Rebecca  Lobb,  whose 
pious  example  speaks  to  us,  her  survivors, 
Follow  me,  as  I  endeavoi*ed  to  follow  Christ. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  attended 
the  funeral  of  Elizabeth  Jones,  a  young  wo- 
man in  the  prime  of  life,  and  only  daughter 
of  aged  parents.  My  mind  was  dipped  into 
near  sympathy  with  them;  but  who  can  say, 
What  doost  Thou  ?  and  I  trust  they  do  not 
mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  It  was  a 
day  of  serious  though tfulness  to  me,  and  de- 
sires were  raised  that  I  might  be  increasingly 
concerned  to  know  my  day's  work  going  on 
with  the  day. 

"  10th  mo.  After  passing  through  close 
exercise  in  the  prospect  of  attending  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  and  some  others  on  the 
way,  it  seemed  best  to  mention  it  in  our 
Monthly  Meeting.  Having  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  it,  and  my  dear  friends,  Isaac 
and  Jane  Garrett,  being  willing  to  accompany 
mc,  wc  accordingly  set  out  on  the  23d,  and 
attended  Little  Britain  and  Nottingham  meet- 
ings, and  reached  Baltimore  Sixth-day  even- 
ing.   The  Select  Meeting  for  Ministers  and 


Elders,  held  on  Seventh-day  morning,  was  to 
me  a  comfortable,  confirming  season.  I 
thought  afterwards,  if,  in  the  meetings  for 
discipline,  a  little  more  deliberation  had  been 
attended  to  in  the  weighty  concerns  of  the 
Society,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  :  yet  through 
the  condescending  goodness  of  Israel's  Shep- 
herd, His  solemniziug  presence  was  at  sea- 
sons felt  among  us ;  and  O  how  did  my  heart 
crave  an  increase  of  it!  On  our  return  we 
attended  Deer  Creek  Meeting  on  First-day, 
and  dined  at  Cassandra  Stumps,  an  aged 
widow,  to  whom  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  in  a 
particular  manner.  The  language  of  encour- 
agement flowed  towards  her,  and  after  ex- 
pressing what  arose,  and  a  few  words  to  her 
son,  we  came  to  Samuel  Worthington's.  Here 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  my  cousin, 
I.  Husband,  for  whom  I  felt  an  earnest  solici- 
tude, that  he  might  be  turned  from  the  broad 
into  the  narrow  way,  which  leads  to  life  and 
peace.  My  mind  then  feeling  relieved  and 
peaceful,  we,  on  Second-day,  turned  our  faces 
homeward,  and  came  to  my  brother  Samuel 
Puscy's.  He  being  in  a  declining  state  of 
health  from  a  paralytic  affection,  I  concluded 
to  remain  with  him  a  few  days.  After  which 
I  reached  home  safely  10th  of  Eleventh  month; 
with  a  thankful  heart  to  Him  who  had  en- 
abled mo  to  perform  what  I  believed  lie  re- 
quired of  me.  I  may  add,  that  on  my  way  to 
Baltimore,  when  a  few  miles  from  my  broth- 
er's, wc  heard  of  his  illness  ;  and  on  seeing  him 
my  mind  was  brought  under  close  trial  in  the 
prospect  of  leaving  him;  when,  in  all  human 
probability,  I  should  not  see  him  again.  But 
the  pointing  seemed  to  be  to  go  forward,  and 
[  had  peace  in  it.  Oh!  it  is  good  to  confide 
in  Him  who  knoweth  what  is  best  for  us.  I 
was  favored  to  see  my  dear  brother  again, 
and  feel  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being 
with  him  a  little  while  in  his  afflicted  situa- 
tion, and  more  especially  as  it  appeared  as 
though  it  might  bo  the  last  opportunity  wc 
should  have  of  being  together  while  in  this 
state  of  mutability. 

"My  dear  brother,  Samuel  Puscy,  departed 
this  life  Eleventh  month  25th,  1843,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age.  The  solemn  tidings 
were  conveyed  to  me  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  though  not  unexpected,  it  was  very  affect- 
ing, feeling  renewedly  that  the  ties  of  natural 
affection  are  very  strong.  But  my  mind  was 
consoled  with  a  little  hope,  that  his  soul  had 
found  a  resting  place  in  Heaven.  I  being  now 
the  only  remaining  one  of  my  father's  first 
children — nine  in  number — I  often  feel  lonely 
and  stripped  :  but  my  desires  are  frequently 
raised  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  lie  may 
be  pleased  to  enable  me  to  walk  more  accept- 
ably in  His  sight,  so  that  my  life  may  be  more 
consistent  with  the  gospel  of  His  dear  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"  12th  mo.  2d.  I  left  home  in  order  to  visit 
my  son's  family,  where  we  met  with  our  dear 
friends  I.  Casson  and  R.  Priestman.  They 
being  on  a  family  visit  within  the  compass  of 
London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  called  a 
second  time  at  my  son's,  where  wc  again  fell 
into  silence,  and  they  each  had  a  little  to 
communicate,  which  to  mc  was  as  a  brook  by 
the  way.  How  do  such  seasons  strengthen 
the  weary  traveller!  May  I  live  under  an 
abiding  sense  that  they  arc  not  at  our  com- 
mand. From  Coatcsvillc  wc  went  to  see  my 
dear  friend  Lydia  Brinton,  who  is  in  declining 
health.    We  both  being  widows,  can  feel  for 


each  other.  Having  long  been  acquainted 
and  I  trust  sweetly  united  in  best  things, 
was  glad  in  being  permitted  once  more  to  b 
wTith  her.  We  also  visited  some  of  our  rela 
tions  and  friends  at  Lampeter.  Oh  !  how  i 
my  mind  exercised  when  in  that  neighbor 
hood,  where  I  resided  so  long,  on  account  c 
very  tender  feelings  for  the  welfare  of  its  iri 
habitants  being  entertained.  I  was  renewedf 
impressed  with  a  concern  while  there,  on  be 
half  of  two  individuals,  who  I  feared  wer 
living  careless  of  their  best  interests;  and 
desire  to  visit  them  was  felt,  which  was  hi 
miliating.  Oh,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  wil 
ing  to  be  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake.  My  brothci 
in-law,  A.  Gibbons,  being  willing  to  accon 
pany  me,  wc  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  then 
and  found  him  at  home.  Way  soon  openc 
for  me  to  relieve  my  mind  to  him,  which  a] 
peared  to  be  well  taken:  all  ot'  which  wa 
cause  of  thankfulness.  The  other  person  ha 
no  settled  home.  This,  in  connexion  wit 
our  time  being  limited,  discouraged  mc,  an 
I  did  not  urge  as  much  inquiry  after  him,  a 
I  thought  afterwards  would  have  boon  bes 
O  Father  of  mercies !  Thou  knowest  my  frai 
tics.  Be  pleased  to  pass  by  and  forgive  a 
my  omissions  and  commissions.  'If  thoJ 
shouldst  mark  iniquity,  who  shall  stand.' 

"  1st  mo.  11th,  1844.  On  our  way  to  mee 
ing,  wc  called  to  see  sister  Sarah  Rhoads,  wh 
has  been  a  considerable  time  in  dccliuin 
health.  When  sitting  in  her  chamber  w 
were  unexpectedly  refreshed  with  a  fcelin 
of  sweet  solemnity;  in  which  the  language  (J 
encouragement  arose  toward  the  dear  afflic 
ed,  and  I  ventured  to  express  it.  It  seema 
to  mc  a  time  of  renewed  favor,  and  cause  ( 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  In  ov 
meeting,  my  mind  was  humbled,  and  clothe 
with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  which  it  seen 
ed  right  to  utter.  Yielding  thereto,  it  seemt 
to  me  a  solemn  time,  and  an  acceptable  saw 
ficc.  Oh!  what  a  favor  to  such  a  poor  thini 
as  I  am,  who  often  feel  indeed  as  a  '  wor  | 
and  no  man.' 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  sister  Ehoa<| 
departed  this  life.    Having  been  a  woman 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  I  trust  her  end  w.j 
peace.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  Friend 
burying  ground  at  Darby  on  the  25th. 

"  24th.    To-day  I  became  seriously  indi 
posed  with  dizziness  in  my  head,  and  numi 
ness  and  weakness  in  my  right  limb  from  tl| 
knee  downward,  attended  with  general  d 
bility  of  body.  This  impressed  my  mind  wi  1 
seriousness,  and  seemed  a  renewed  call  to  lo( 
over  the  leaves  of  my  life,  and  endeavor 
have  my  accounts  in  readiness.  Though 
have  been  preserved  from  gross  evils,  yet 
find  many  steps  have  been  taken  out  of  tl 
right  way;  and  a  fear  often  possesses  n| 
mind,  lest  some  of  my  exercises,  professed 
religious,  have  been  too  much  in  the  mixtui 
Oh!  Thou  who  knowest  the  intent  of  tl 
heart,  be  pleased  to  pass  by  all  that  is  offcl 
sivc  unto  Thee,  and  in  "Thy  redeeming  loj 
and  mercy,  blot  out  all  my  sins  and  iniquiti* 
and  remember  them  no  more:  and  if  cons 
tent  with  thy  holy  will,  gi'ant  that  my  nar. 
may  bo  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  li 
O,  I  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  Thy  mer( 

"2d  mo.   Attended  our  Quarterly  Mceti 
under  considerable  bodily  infirmity. 

"Our  dear  friends  Dougan  and  Ascna, 
Clarke,  from  Carolina,  were  there  on  thi 
way  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  embark  i 
Ireland,  &c,  on  a  religious  visit,  hoping 
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each  there  in  time  to  attend  the  Yearly 
[eeting  in  Dublin.  Our  dear  friend  Sarah 
Imlcn  opened  a  prospect  which  had  long  inc- 
reased her  mind,  and  at  times  solemnly,  to 
isit  Friends  in  the  love  of  the  gospel  in  Eng- 
md  and  Ireland :  which  after  a  time  of  solid 
eliboration  was  feelingly  united  with,  and 
ie  encouraged  in  the  important  service,  the 
nity  of  her  Monthly  Meeting  having  been 
[ready  obtained. 

"In  the  Fifth  month,  accompanied  by  my 
ind  cousins,  Isaac  and  Phebe  Garrett,  Ann 
arrett,  and  daughter  J.,  I  attended  the 
uarterly  Meeting  at  Cain.  It  was  comfort- 
tile  to  me  to  be  once  more  permitted  to  sit 
ith  my  dear  friends  there,  with  whom  I  was 
)  long  united  in  exercise.  I  thought  it  was 
time  of  renewed  favor.  Our  friend  T.  Kite 
as  also  there.  I  went  from  Cain  to  Concord, 
id  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  a 
>od  degree  of  satisfaction." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Greatest  Sea-Wave  Ever  Known. 

(Concluded  from  page  414,  vol.  xliii.) 

It  was  not  until  about  half-past  two  on  the 
orning  of  the  14th,  that  the  Samoa  Isles 
ometimes   called  the  Navigator  Islands) 
ere  visited  by  the  great  wave.   The  watch- 
fen  startled  the  inhabitants  from  their  sleep 
f  tho  cry  that  the  sea  was  about  to  over- 
Shelm  them;  and  already  when  the  terrified 
pople  rushed  from  their  houses  the  sea  was 
nund  to  have  risen  far  above  the  highest 
atermark.    But  it  presently  began  to  sink 
rain,  and  then  commenced  a  series  of  oscilla- 
jons  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and  were 
'a  very  remarkable  nature.    Once  in  every 
tarter  of  an  hour  the  sea  rose  and  fell,  but 
was  noticed  that  it  rose  twice  as  rapidly  as 
sank.    This  peculiarity  is  well  worth  re- 
1  arking.  The  eminent  physicist  Mallet  speaks 
'ius  (we  follow  Lyell's  quotation)  about  the 
aves  which  traverse  an  open  sea :  "  The 
•eat  sea-wave,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
•al  miles  in  a  minute,  consists,  in  the  deep 
;ean,  of  a  long  low  swell  of  enormous  volume, 
wing  an  equal  slope  before  and  behind,  and 
iat  so  gentle  that  it  might  pass  under  a  ship 
ithout  being  noticed.    But  when  it  reaches 
ie  edge  of  soundings,  its  front  slope  becomes 
lort  and  steep,  while  its  rear  slope  is  long- 
id  gentle."    On  the  shores  visited  by  such 
wave,  the  sea  would  appear  to  rise  more 
ipidly  than  it  sank.    We  have  seen  that  this 
|xppened  on  the  shores  of  the  Samoa  group, 
id  therefore  the  way  in  which  the  sea  rose 
I  id  fell  on  the  days  following  the  great  earth 
lake,  gave  significant  evidence  of  the  nature 
'  the  sea-bottom  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
lands.    As  the  change  of  the  great  wave's 
*ure  could  not  have  been  quickly  cominuni- 
iited,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that 
jie  Samoan  Islands  are  the  summits  of  lofty 
ountains,  whose  sloping  sides  extend  far 
wards  the  east. 

This  conclusion  affords  interesting  evidence 
'  the  necessity  of  observing  even  the  secm- 
gly  trifling  details  of  important  phenomena. 
The  wave  which  visited  the  New  Zealand 
les  was  altogether  different  in  character, 
fording  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  another 
:mark  of  Mallet's.  He  says  that  where  the 
a-bottom  slopes  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
ater  of  some  depth  close  in  shore,  the  great 
avo  may  roll  in  and  do  little  damage ;  and 
e  have  seen  that  it  so  happened  in  the  case 


of  the  Samoan  Islands.  But  he  adds,  that 
''whore  the  shore  is  shelving,  there  will  be 
first  a  retreat  of  the  water,  and  then  the  wave 
will  break  upon  the  beach  and  roll  far  upon 
the  land."  This  is  precisely  what  happened 
when  the  great  wave  reached  the  eastern 
shores  of  New  Zealand,  which  are  known  to 
shelve  down  to  very  shallow  water  continu- 
ing far  away  to  sea  towards  the  east. 

At  about  half-past  three  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  the  water  began  to  retreat  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  from  the  Port  of  Littleton,  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  southernmost  of  the 
New  Zealand  Islands.  At  length  the  whole 
port  was  left  entirely  dry,  and  so  remained 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  water 
was  seen  returning  like  a  wall  of  foam  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  height,  which  rushed  with  a 
tremendous  noise  upon  the  port  and  town. 
Towards  five  o'clock  the  water  again  retired, 
very  slowly  as  before,  not  reaching  its  lowest 
ebb  until  six.  An  hour  later,  a  second  huge 
wave  inundated  the  port.  Four  times  the  sea 
retired  and  returned  with  great  power  at  in- 
tervals of  about  two  hours.  Afterwards  the 
oscillation  of  the  water  was  less  considerable, 
but  it  had  not  wholly  ceased  until  August 
17th,  and  only  on  the  18th  did  the  regular  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  recommence. 

Around  the  Samoa  group  the  water  rose 
and  fell  once  in  every  fifteen  minutes,  while 
on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand  each  oscilla- 
tion lasted  no  less  than  two  hours.  Doubt- 
less the  different  depths  of  water,  the  irregu- 
lar conformation  of  the  island  groups,  and 
other  like  circumstances,  were  principally 
concerned,  in  producing  these  singular  varia- 
tions. Yet  they  do  not  seem  fully  sufficient 
to  account  for  so  wide  a  range  of  difference. 
Possibly  a  cause  yet  unnoticed  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  peculiarity.  In 
waves  of  such  enormous  extent,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
course  of  the  wave-motion  was  directed  full 
upon  a  line  of  shore  or  more  or  less  obliquely. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  former  case  the  waves 
would  seem  to  follow  each  other  more  swiftly 
than  in  the  latter,  even  though  there  were  no 
difference  in  their  velocity. 

Far  on  beyond  the  shores  of  New  Zealand 
the  great  wave  coursed,  reaching  at  length 
the  coast  of  Australia.  At  dawn  of  the  14th, 
Moreton  Bay  was  visited  by  five  well-marked 
waves.  At  Newcastle  on  the  Hunter  River, 
the  sea  rose  and  fell  several  times  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  the  oscillatory  motion  com- 
mencing at  half-past  six  in  the  morning.  But 
the  most  significant  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  sea-wave  travelled  in  this  direction 
was  afforded  at  Port  Fairy,  Belfast,  South 
Victoria.  Here  the  oscillation  of  the  water 
was  distinctly  perceived  at  midday  on  the 
14th  of  August;  and  yet,  to  reach  this  point 
the  sea-wave  must  not  only  have  travelled  on 
a  circuitous  course  nearly  equal  in  length  to 
half  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  but  must 
have  passed  through  Bass  Straits,  between 
Australia  and  Van  Diemon's  Land,  and  so 
have  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its  force 
and  dimensions.  When  we  remember  that 
had  not  the  effects  of  the  earth-shock  on  the 
water  been  limited  by  tho  shores  of  South 
America  a  wave  of  dsturbance  equal  in  extent 
to  that  which  travelled  westward  would  have 
swept  towards  the  east,  we  see  that  the  force 
of  the  shock  was  sufficient  to  have  disturbed 
the  waters  of  an  ocean  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth.  For  tho  sea-waves  which 


reached  Yokohama  in  one  direction  and  Port 
Fairy  in  another  had  each  traversed  a  dis- 
tance nearly  equal  to  half  the  earth's  circum- 
ference; SO  that  if  the  Surface  of  the  earth 
were  all  sea,  waves  setting  out  in  opposite 
directions  from  the  centre  of  disturbance 
would  have  met  each  other  at  the  antipodes 
of  their  starting-point. 

The  Philadelphia  Epistle. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Monthly  Record." 

Dear  Friend  : — -When  the  consideration  of 
the  American  correspondence  has  been  before 
our  Yearly  Meeting  we  have  been  from  time  to 
time  assured  that,  between  our  friends  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  ourselves,  there  exists  no  differ- 
ence in  doctrine.  This  may  be  perfectly  true 
as  regards  individual  members  of  the  two 
Yearly  Meetings.  We  could  select  from  our 
own  body  some  who  would  thoi'Oughly  har- 
monize with  the  views  of  doctrine  prevalent 
in  Philadelphia;  and  probably,  at  least  as 
many  might  be  found  there  who  would  cor- 
dially sympathize  with  the  general  feeling  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting.  If  proof  were  needed, 
it  is  afforded  by  the  cordial  welcome  lately 
extended  in  Philadelphia  to  the  two  Friends 
who  have  just  returned  from  their  gospel  la- 
bors in  America;  and  we  trust,  the  Friends 
from  Philadelphia,  who  attended  our  own 
Yearly  Meeting,  were  received  with  an  equally 
brotherly  feeling. 

But,  in  all  fairness,  the  test  of  unity  in  doc- 
trine between  two  Yearly  Meetings  must  be 
their  official  documents.  And,  if  we  apply 
this  test,  can  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
Friends  in  England  aud  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia do  not,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  hold 
the  same  doctrines  ? 

An  epistle,  addressed  by  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  to  its  members,  has 
been  reprinted  in  England,  and  largely  circu- 
lated amongst  Friends  by  some  of  them  who 
sympathize  with  the  views  it  advocates.  By 
one  of  these  Friends  it  was  commended  to 
our  notice  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  sound 
and  very  valuable  document,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  we  should  do  well  to  read  it  in  the 
meeting  at  large.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  epistle  is  intended  to  be  repressive  of 
earnest  Christian  effort  for  the  good  of  others, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  endeavors  now  being 
made  in  Philadelphia  to  promote  the  work  of 
First-day  school  instruction  by  Friends,  a 
work  which  (as  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  re- 
peatedly declared)  has  proved  very  helpful 
to  the  religious  life  of  our  Society. 

And,  in  reference  to  doctrines,  the  diversity 
is  not  less  apparent.  It  is  clear  that  Phila- 
delphia Friends,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
cling  to  that  idea  of  justification  which  makes 
it  "all  one  with  sanctitication,"  a  justification 
received  not  through  simple  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  crucified  for  us,  but  by  co-operation 
with  that  "  heavenly  spiritual  principle," 
which  they  believe  to  be  "in  all  men  as  a 
seed,"  "in  which  God,  as  Father.  Son.  and 
Holy  Spirit  dwells: — a  birth  of  Christ  in  man, 
not  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  for  man,  being 
his  ground  of  acceptance,  it  is  clear  that 
those  who  sanctioned  the  issuing  of  the  epis- 
tle in  question  still  think  of  the  gospel,  not 
as  the  glad  tidings  of  redeeming  love  mani- 
fested in  the  incarnation,  life,  sufferings,  death, 
aud  resurrection  of  tbo  Son  of  God,  aud  left 
on  record  for  us  by  His  commissioned  apos- 
tles and  evangelists,  but  as  identical  with  this 
"  inward  light"  or  «  Divine  principle,"  the  pos- 
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session  of  which  they  assert  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  outward  revelation  contained  in 
the  Bible. 

But,  if  we  turn  to  the  epistles  and  other 
documents  issued  by  our  own  Yearly  Meeting 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Englaud,  as  a 
body,  has  ceased  to  hold  these  views.  This 
is  admitted,  though  with  regret  and  expostu- 
lation, by  the  few  Friends  who  still  continue 
to  maintain  them. 

I  rejoice  in  knowing  that  there  are  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  serious-minded  mem- 
bers of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  who  have 
escaped  from  the  trammels  of,  what  I  must 
venture  to  call,  a  man-made  system  of  Di- 
vinity, and  have  been  permitted  to  see  the 
simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  set 
forth  in  the  inspired  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  brought  home  to  their  souls 
with  power  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  earnestly 
desire  the  encouragement  of  these,  that  in 
simple  dependence  upon  Him  who  has  loved 
them,  and  drawn  them  to  Himself,  they  may 
be  enabled  to  go  forward,  seeking  to  build  up 
one  another  in  our  most  holy  faith  ;  exhort- 
ing one  another,  and  edifying  one  another,  as 
the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  qualify  them  ; 
and  seeking,  both  in  secret  and  in  united 
prayer,  for  those  blessings  which  He  is  so 
ready  to  bestow.  As  they  thus  bear  testi- 
mony, not  in  word  only,  but  in  life  and  con- 
duct, to  the  reality  of  their  devotedness  to 
Christ,  the  distrust  with  which  some,  even  of 
their  fellow  members,  at  present  regard  them 
may  be  gradually  removed.  The  leaven  will 
permeate  the  whole  lump,  and  the  joyful  time 
will  come  when  it  may  once  more  be  said, 
without  reserve  or  qualification,  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  doctrine  between  the  two 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London  and  Philadelphia. 
I  remain,  thy  friend  sincerely, 

Fielden  Thorp. 

London,  29,  6th  month,  1870. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

China. 

Doorways. — In  the  Temple  of  Longevity, 
all  the  priests  were  sitting  at  dinner;  tables 
were  arranged  in  rows  the  length  of  a  large 
hall.  Their  food  was  rice  and  vegetables.  Be- 
hind the  temple  is  a  sort  of  grotto,  made  of 
rock  work,  with  bridges  and  arbors.  Here, 
too,  we  saw  some  doors  and  windows  of  a  very 
peculiar  and  fanciful  construction.  A  plaster 
bas-relief  on  the  wall  represented  the  branch 
of  some  tree,  as  if  spreading  downwards  over 
the  wall;  one  leaf,  however,  instead  of  being 
solid  and  raised  from  the  surface,  was  pierced 
through  the  wall,  forming  a  window.  The 
fruit  was  only  traced  in  outline,  and  left  open 
to  form  a  door.  We  sketched  one  of  a  pear 
branch,  but  there  were  many  othei-s  made  in 
the  same  way,  melons,  gourds,  and  lotuses, 
the  latter  extremely  graceful  and  pretty. 

AVisit.- — We  then  went  to  see  the  abode  of 
a  very  rich  Chinese  gentleman.  It  could  not 
be  called  a  house,  for  it  more  nearly  resem- 
bled a  village,  with  several  families  living  to- 
gether in  patriarchal  style ;  sons,  and  sons' 
wives,  and  children,  and  dependents.  The 
gentleman  and  several  members  of  his  family 
were  away  worshipping  their  ancestors,  but 

some  of  the  ladies  were  at  home  ;  and  Mr.  

made  inquiries  whether  I  might  be  allowed 
to  visit  them  ;  he  and  my  father  were,  of 
course,  not  to  be  admitted.  Accordingly,  a 
little,  old  woman,  apparently  one  of  the  ser- 


vants, toddled  into  the  room  on  her  stumpy 
little  feet,  and  leading  mo  by  the  hand,  con- 
ducted me  to  another  room  in  which  sev- 
eral ladies  were  assembled.  They  then  sent 
for  the  interpreter,  who  was  with  us,  to  come 
and  communicate  our  respective  ideas.  As 
soon  as  they  had  had  one  good  stare,  they 
began  to  examine  me  minutely,  my  dress ;  the 
few  ornaments  I  had  on,  my  watch,  a  small 
pair  of  opera-glasses,  and  everything  else 
about  me,  asking  innumerable  questions  all 
the  time;  which,  as  the  interpreter  only  spoke 
"  pigeon  English,"  was  for  me  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  as  Chinese.  "They 
makee  talkee,  if  you  catchee  one  piecee  hus- 
band ?"  I  replied  in  the  negative,  upon  which 
they  inquired  how  old  I  was,  and  expressed 
great  astonishment  that  any  one  should  have 
arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  four-and-twenty 
without  being  provided  with  that  desirable 
appendage.  While  this  discussion  was  going 
on,  one  woman  came  forward,  took  off  my 
gloves,  and  seeing  I  had  no  rings  on  explained 
to  the  others,  that  if  they  had  looked  at  my 
hands,  they  might  have  seen  I  had  "not  catchee 
one  piecee  husband,"  which  caused  her  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  wisdom,  and  to 
be  referred  to  on  all  after  occasions.  Having 
taken  off  my  gloves,  they  went  into  raptures 
over  my  hands.  Comparing  them  with  their 
own,  which  were,  without  exception,  very 
brown,  hard,  and  bony.  Bach  lady  (and  by 
this  time  they  had  become  a  multitude,)  com- 
ing in  turn,  putting  one  of  my  hands  beside 
her  own,  and  then  laughing  merrily,  and 
making  some  remark,  which  the  interpreter 
translated,  "  she  talkee — number  one,  very 
beautiful  hands."  My  hair  was  the  next  ob- 
ject of  attention ;  which  excited  great  admi- 
ration, being  much  lighter  in  color  than  their 
own  ;  free  from  gum  which  renders  theirs  as 
stiff  as  card-board,  and  all  growing  on  my 
own  head.  I  fear  my  feet  did  not  receive  their 
commendation,  though  they  were  too  polite 
to  make  any  disparaging  remarks,  or  the  in- 
terpreter to  repeat  them.  Only,  as  a  kind  of 
silent  censure,  a  pair  of  boots  belonging  to 
the  lady  who  I  was  told  was  the  favorite  wife, 
were  almost  immediately  after  brought  in,  to 
show  me  their  idea  of  what  feet  should  be. 
These  boots  were  the  length  of  the  two  first 
joints  of  my  forefinger,  beautifully  embroid- 
ered in  gold,  on  rose-colored  satin,  and  with 
very  thick  soles,  covered  with  white  kid.  We 
had  been  drinking  tea  and  eating  fruit  and 
cakes  all  this  time;  the  old  ladies  cramming 
me  with  the  latter,  for  which  I  had  no  great 
affection,  till  I  was  in  despair,  but  was  afraid 
of  hurting  their  feelings  by  refusing  I  wished 
to  see  some  of  the  very  handsome  dresses 
which  Chinese  ladies  wear  on  high-days  and 
holidays,  so  told  the  interpreter  to  ask  if  they 
would  show  me  some  of  their  "  number  one" 
[best]  very  fine  dresses  ;  which  they  appeared 
only  too  delighted  at  the  thought  of  doing. 
Several  of  them  went  at  once  to  fetch  some, 
and  most  magnificent  they  were, — silk  and 
satin,  beautifully  embroidered  in  different 
colors,  mixed  with  gold  and  silver.  The}7  in- 
sisted upon  dressing  me  in  one  of  these  gorge- 
ous robes,  shrieking  with  delight,  like  children, 
when  they  saw  the  effect  of  putting  this  daz- 
zling garment,  which  was  certainly  never  in- 
tended for  any  one  exceeding  four  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  over  my  plain,  black  and  white 
check  dress,  which  appeared  below  it  in  start- 
ling contrast.  It  was  difficult  to  get  away 
from  these  merry,  good-natured  people;  who, 


I  suppose,  found  great  amusement  in  such  j 
visit.  The  lady,  whose  dress  I  had  been  wear 
ing,  presented  mc,  on  parting,  with  two  litth 
embroidered  bags ;  in  which  every  Chinese 
lady  carries  the  keys  of  her  own  partieula:l 
box  or  chest.  Several  of  the  others  loadecl 
me  with  cakes  and  oranges,  and  all  begged  \ 
would  come  again  the  next  day  ;  giving  it  &\ 
their  opinion  that  I  was  "  number  one,  very! 
fine  lady."  Nearly  all  of  them  were  mucl 
painted  and  rouged,  none  of  them  particular 
ly  pretty  I  thought,  but  with  pleasant,  gentb 
manners,  and  very  merry  withal. 

I  found  the  gentlemen  being  entertaine( 
at  tea,  by  some  of  the  sons  of  the  house 
fine,  intelligent,  gentlemenly  -  looking  men 
who  had  come  in  since  our  arrival,  so  mor< 
tea  and  cakes  had  to  be  consumed  before  w> 
were  free  to  continue  our  examination  of  tb 
building. 

The  ancestral  hall  here  was  a  very  fini 
room  ;  but  the  banners  from  this,  as  well  a 
the  hangings  from  other  parts  of  the  house 
and  cloth,  and  fur  cloaks,  and  rugs,  were  all 
being  spread  out  in  the  sun  on  the  pavemenl 
of  one  of  the  court-yards,  the  servants  evil 
dently  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  mas! 
ter's  absence  to  dismantle  the  rooms,  an 
have  a  "  regular  turn-out,"  as  house-maid 
call  it. 

We  .then  went  to  some  enclosures  in  whicl 
animals  live  in  the  blissful  certainty  of  neve 
being  eaten.  They  are  called  "freed  beasts 
and  are  the  birds,  beasts,  or  fishes  which  hav 
been  purchased  and  set  free,  as  votive  offer 
ings  to  the  god  in  whose  temple-grounds  the 
are  turned  loose.  They  are  tended  by  th 
priests  belonging  to  the  temple,  who  regar 
them  as  sacred. 


For  "The  Friend." 

We  received  the  following  communicatioi 
from  a  highly  esteemed  Friend,  one  who  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  proper  education  of  th 
children  of  Friends,  and  in  the  welfare  o 
Westtown  Boai'ding  School.  The  plan  pre 
posed  would  require  serious  consideration,  bu 
we  commend  the  whole  subject  to  the  inte 
ligent  examination  of  Friends  throughout  ou 
Yearly  Meeting. — Ens. 

A  Proposition. 

Westtown  having  long  felt  the  need  of  pei 
manent  teachers,  and  never  having  heard  mor 
than  the  one  suggestion  of  "  increased  pay 
whereby  to  secure  that  desired  permanency 
I  will  venture  to  touch  upon  another  chor 
of  the  human  heart,  to  secure  the  same  objec 
It  is  well  known  to  those  whose  experienc 
in  the  affairs  of  men  entitles  them  to  a  jud^ 
mcnt,  that  most  of  our  best  men  of  a  scientifi 
and  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  such  as  woul 
be  likely  unselfishly  to  engage  in  teaching 
really  care  less  for  the  largest  salary,  tha 
they  do  for  the  comforts,  the  quiet,  the  setth 
ment  and  the  refinements  of  a  true  hom< 
where  they  and  their  partners  and  their  littl 
ones  may  rest  at  all  times  conscious  of  a  homt 
where  the  comforts  and  the  beauties  of  natui 
and  of  art  may  be  so  nicely  blended,  that  tl 
place  shall  be  more  attractive  than  the  mone; 
Show  me  a'  man  destitute  of  all  local  attacl 
ments,  and  I  will  show  you  one  "  on  the  wing 
and  ready  for  any  thing  that  turns  up.  She 
me  one  careless  and  indifferent  to  home's  a 
tractiveness,  and  I  will  show  you  one  carelei 
and  indifferent  to  many  other  good  things 
neither  of  these  are  wanted  for  teachers. 
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eeodingly  doubt  if  money  alone,  to  any 
lount,  would  secure  the  object,  unless  it  be 
the  sacrifice  of  much  that  is  far  more  valu 
le  than  permanency:  raise  a  fund  suffi- 
ntly  large  to  pay  the  teachers  the  Boston 
;es  of  $6,000  per  annum,  and  I  apprehend 
it  the  annoyances  already  experienced, 
uld  be  found  to  be  but  a  tithe  of  those 
ich  would  ensue.  None  are  wanted  as 
chers  at  Westtown  but  such  as  shall  be  as 
icon-lights  to  the  pupils,  and  know  the 
rit  of  greed  to  have  no  power  over  them  : 
ien  the  religious  element  at  Westtown 
ises  to  be  paramount,  I  hope  to  see  its  doors 
sed.  The  aspirations  after  a  true  home  are 
lerent  with  the  best  minds  and  hearts ;  and 
el  assured  that  the  practical  acknowledg- 
nt  at  Westtown  of  this  excellent  trait  of 
iracter,  will  secure  the  much  needed  per- 
nency  quicker,  and  with  less  outlay  than 
f  other  course.  A  comfortable  and  attrac- 
3  residence  and  surroundings  are  essential 
a  true  home,  and  these  are  more  needed 
the  teachers  than  very  large  salaries. 
Lhe  old  Infirmary  is  large,  uncomfortable, 
bby,  and  exceedingly  inconvenient — the 
me  house  beyond,  although  an  improve- 
nt  on  the  Infirmary  as  a  dwelling,  has  no 
ractiveness  either  in  or  around  it — while 
one  at  the  end  of  the  lane  is  still  less  de- 
tble  than  either — the  teachers  cannot  settle 
m  in  them,  and  we  should  think  them  very 
ritless  if  they  could. 

Proposition  :  —  I  will  contribute  $1000 
rards  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  be  used  in 
elling  the  two  houses  on  the  lane,  and 
cting  four  good,  commodious  cottages, 
ich  shall  be  well  supplied  with  conveni- 
ies,  comfortable  to  the  inmates,  and  pleas- 
to  the  eye  ;  located,  two  on  each  side  of 
i  lane,  rather  more  than  half  way  down  to 
terminus,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  suffi- 
nt  yard  room  to  admit  of  suitable  adorn- 
nt.  The  plans,  elevation  and  locality  of 
i  cottages  to  be  approved  by  the  contri- 
,ors  to  the  fund,  in  conjunction  with  the 
100I  Committee. 

Phere  are  four  times  twenty-five  Friends 
onging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
ose  $1000  subscriptions  to  this  object, 
uld  scarcely  be  missed  from  their  ample 
omes.  Will  the  fourth  of  these  signify 
ir  willingness  at  once,  to  the  Westtown 
jasurer,  Charles  J.  Allen,  No.  304  Ai-ch  St., 
t  the  work  may  be  commenced  early  next 
ing.  Let  there  be  no  subscription  papers, 
•  self-appointed  committees  to  solicit ;  but 

all  be  free,  and  done  from  pure  love  for 
.r  old  Westtown.    How  little  have  we  of 

present  middle  generation,  done  for  this 
e-honored,  heaven-blessed  legacy,  as  com- 
•ed  with  our  fathers,  who  purchased,  paid 

and  bequeathed  it  to  us. 

California  is  largely  cultivating,  besides  the 
pe;  oranges,  limes,  citrons,  figs  and  wal- 
.8.  In  Lower  California  there  are  now 
)0  orange  trees  in  bearing.  About  seventy 
is  stand  on  an  acre,  which  commence  produ- 
1  in  eight  years  from  the  seed.  For  good 
nges  the  price  is  $20  per  1,000.  Lemons, 
es,  and  citrons  yield  crops  averaged  to  be 
t'th  $1,000  per  acre.  It  takes  eight  years 
jet  the  trees  in  condition  to  bear,  however, 
ajlish  walnuts  are  raised  in  plenty,  and  sell 
25  cents  per  pound.   A  large  tree  will  give ' 

pounds  of  nuts.    The  figs  are  plentiful' 

not  of  good  quality. 


COUNT  THY  MERCIES. 

Ah  !  grieve  not  so,  nor  so  lament, 
My  soul !  nor  troubled  sigh, 

Because  some  joys  to  others  sent, 
Thy  Father  may  deny. 

Take  all  as  love  that  seems  severe; 

There  is  no  want  if  God  is  near. 

There  is  no  right  thou  canst  demand, 

No  title  thou  canst  claim  ; 
For  all  are  strangers  in  the  land 

Who  bear  the  human  name: 
Earth  and  its  treasures  are  the  Lord's, 
And  He  the  lot  of  each  accords. 

How  thankless  art  thou,  child  of  man  ! 

For  favors  that  abound  ; 
Thy  God  hath  given  thee  eyes  to  scan 

The  glory  all  around  : 
Yet  seldom  for  this  priceless  sight 
Hast  thou  been  heard  to  praise  aright. 

He  knows  who  lives  on  Zion's  hill 

What  we  in  truth  require, 
Knows,  too,  how  many  blessings  still 

This  flesh  and  blood  desire  ; 
And  could  He  safely  all  bestow, 
He  would  not  let  thee  sorrowing  go. 

Thou  wast  not  born  that  earth  should  be 

A  portion  fondly  sought ; 
Look  up  to  heaven,  and  fondly  see 

Thy  shining  golden  lot. 
Honors  and  joys  which  thou  shalt  share, 
Unending  and  unenvied  there. 

Then  journey  on  to  life  and  bliss; 

God  will  protect  to  heaven ; 
And  every  good  that  meets  thee  is 

A  blessing  wisely  given. 
If  losses  come — so  let  it  be ; 
The  God  of  heaven  remains  with  thee. 


Selected. 


Selected. 

SLEEP. 

Sleep !  to  the  homeless,  thou  art  home  ; 

The  friendless  find  in  thee  a  friend  ; 
And  well  is  he,  where'er  he  roam, 

Who  meets  thee  at  his  journey's  end. 
Thy  stillness  is  the  planet's  speed ; 

Thy  weakness  is  unmeasured  might ; 
Sparks  from  the  hoof  of  death's  pale  steed — 

Worlds  flash  and  perish  in  thy  sight. 
The  daring  will  to  thee  alone — 

The  will  and  power  are  given  to  thee — 
To  lift  the  veil  of  the  unknown, 

The  curtain  of  eternity — 
To  look  uncensured,  though  unbidden, 
On  marvels  from  the  seraph  hidden ! 
Alone  to  be — where  none  have  been ! 
Alone  to  see — what  none  have  seen  ! 
And  to  astonished  reason  tell 
The  secrets  of  the  Unsearchable. 

Elliott, 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a 
stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a 
sure  foundation,  he  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste."  He  that  believeth  in  this  Stone, 
he  that  buildeth  thereon,  shall  not  make  haste. 
And  why?  Because  he  must  dig  deep,  in 
order  to  know  his  spiritual  buildiug  placed 
upon  this  Rock.  His  is  not  a  superstructure 
quickly  raised  upon  the  sand  ;  which  the  rain 
and  the  wind  may  lay  low,  but  it  rests  upon 
"a  sure  foundation,"  which  will  prove  to  be 
"a  tried  stone,"  against  which  all  storms  will 
beat  in  vain.  If  the  members  of  our  beloved 
Society  were  individually  engaged  to  dig  deep 
that  they  might  be  built  upon  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Rock  of  ages,  precious  fruits  would  be 
manifest ;  fruits  which  would  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  source,  and  which  would  bring  praise 
to  the  great  Husbandman.  There  would  then 
be  neither  creaturely  activity  nor  spiritual 
sloth  ;  but  there  would  be  a  deep  indwelling 
of  spirit  with  Christ,  our  holy  Head,  in  which 
state  we  would  be  enabled  to  discern  the  voice 


of  the  stranger  from  that  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, and  closely  following  the  one,  and  stead- 
ily rejecting  the  other,  we  would  be  preserved 
from  all  errors.  Shall  we  not  strive  for  this? 
and  seek  to  "dwell  in  the  Living  Spirit,"  and 
be  alike  obedient  to  His  puttings  forth  and  to 
His  restrainings ;  then  the  day's  work  will 
keep  pace  with  the  day,  and  with  oar  mouths 
in  the  dust,  we  will  be  prepared  and  enabled 
to  exalt  the  Name  of  Him,  our  "  precious  ( 'or- 
ner-stone,"  in  whom  none  ever  believed  and 
were  confounded  or  ashamed. 
8th  month  13th,  1870. 

Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

War  Department,  Bureau  of  Refu/jrcs,  Frecd- 
men  and  Abandoned  Lands,  Office  General 
Supt.  Education,Washington,  Aug.  15,  1870. 

To  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association,  Philadel- 
phia : 

The  rental  arrangement  by  which  this  bu- 
reau has  been  aiding  benevolent  organizations 
in  sustaining  schools,  expired  on  the  1st  of 
July  last.  As  Congress  failed  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  continuance  of  the  work, 
this  arrangement,  I  regret  to  say,  cannot  be 
renewed  the  coming  term. 

It  is  hoped  the  Societies  will  make  all  pos- 
sible appeal  to  their  patrons,  and  put  forlh 
the  most  vigorous  efforts,  at  least  to  prevent 
the  schools  in  the  South  from  decreasing. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Alvord, 
Gen.  Supt.  Education. 


The  Philadelphia  Water  Works. — Since  last 
summer  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Philadelphia  water  works,  which 
will  increase  the  supply  of  water  to  certain 
portions  of  the  city.  The  new  Cornish  en- 
gine, at  the  Schuylkill  works,  which  was  put 
in  operation  early  this  year,  is  now  pumping 
about  8,000,000  gallons  per  day.  This  engine, 
with  the  others  in  use  at  these  works,  pump 
about  18,000,000  gallons  per  day,  an  increase 
of  7,000,000  per  day,  as  compared  with  the 
period  of  drouth  last  summer.  A  larger  en- 
gine, of  the  same  pattern,  which  will  be  ca- 
pable of  pumping  about  10,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  is  now  under  way,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted next  March. 

At  the  Fairmount  works,  the  second  large 
turbine  wheel  built  in  the  place  of  the  old 
breast  wheels  is  completed,  and  now  pumping 
about  8,000,000  gallons  per  day.  A  contract 
was  made  some  time  since  for  the  third  tur- 
bine wheel,  and  the  work  has  been  commenced, 
but  will  not  be  completed  until  next  year. 
When  this  work  is  finished  but  two  of  the  old 
breast  wheels  will  remain. 

One  section  of  the  new  reservoir  at  Bel- 
mont, to  supply  West  Philadelphia,  has  been 
completed,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  filled 
with  water,  the  new  engine  at  the  works,  near 
Belmont  cottage,  having  been  finished.  The 
capacity  of  this  eugiue  and  pump  is  5,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  As  soon  as  the  second  en- 
gine for  these  works  is  built  and  put  in  place 
the  old  engine  house  near  Girard  avenue  will 
be  abandoned. 

In  about  six  weeks  it  is  expected  the  repairs 
to  the  reservoir  at  Roxborough  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  also  the  bridge  over  the  Wisr-a- 
hickoo,  which  is  to  convey  the  water  for  the 
supply  of  Germantown.  This  bridge,  which 
is  formed  of  two  lines  of  20  inch  water  main, 
will  be  684  feet  long,  divided  into  four  spans, 
the  highest  pier  94  J  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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wrought  iron  pipes  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  braced  with  wrought  iron  ties.  The  water 
pipe  on  each  side  of  the  creek  has  already 
been  laid,  and  as  soon  as  the  bridge  is  com- 
pleted water  will  be  supplied  to  the  reservoir 
at  Mount  Airy  from  the  Boxborough  reser- 
voir. There  are  two  engines,  with  a  pumping 
capacity  of  six  million  gallons  per  day,  at  the 
Delaware  works.  A  new  engine,  with  the 
capacity  equal  to  the  two  old  ones,  is  now  be- 
ing constructed,  and  a  new  reservoir  built  at 
Sixth  street  and  Lehigh  avenue.  The  engine 
and  reservoir  will  be  completed  next  summer. 

— American  Engineer. 



For  "  The  Frieud." 

Letter  from  William  Grover. 

1803,  Gth  mo.  3d.  It  was  not  pleasant  that 
I  did  not  either  see  or  write  to  thee  before  I 
left  London,  which  was  not  until  the  28th.  I 
have  repeatedly  had  iu  view  the  expectation 
I  gave  thee  of  a  little  explanation  of  my 
views  concerning  the  investigation  of  certain 
points  which  have  often  been  considered  as 
mysterious,  and  which  I  should  gladly  express 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  tend  to  thy  satis- 
faction. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  the 
design  of  Unerring  Wisdom,  that  the  mind 
should  be  satisfied  about  these  things  by  the 
exertion  of  its  own  powers  ;  but  that  He  has 
wisely  reserved  to  Himself  the  communica- 
tion of  this  satisfaction,  dispensing  it  to  the 
minds  of  His  creatures,  when,  how,  and  in 
what  degree  He  sees  meet,  from  time  to  time. 
It  seems  that  a  real  progress  in  Divine  knowl- 
edge is  very  differently  to  be  attained  and  ex- 
perienced, from  what  may  generally  be  ex- 
pected and  desired  by  mankind.  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine.   See  John  vii.  17. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  natural  mind,  to 
have  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject  of  religion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  ;  but  the  religion  of  our  Lord  aud  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ,  appears  to  be  very  differ- 
ently intended  to  be  opened  to  the  mind ;  be- 
ginning, frequently,  with  a  little  light  or  man- 
ifestation of  the  Divine  will,  as  to  some  point 
or  part  of  duty.  And  as  obedience  is  yielded 
to  this  small  manifestation,  let  it  be  respect- 
ing whatsoever  it  may,  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  light  and  of  strength  are  afforded 
to  follow  on  to  know  more  and  more  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  of  Divine  things.  This  is 
very  humbling  to  the  natural  mind  ;  which 
would  willingly  be  getting  on  faster;  but  the 
real,  Divine  manifestations  of  Light  and  of 
Life,  must  be  humbly  waited  for,  and  the  mind 
clothed  with  reverence  and  fear,  lest  it  get  on 
in  its  own  wisdom,  and  mix  something  of  its 
own  with  the  communications  of  Divine  Light 
and  Life  ;  for  it  is  well  to  remember,  that "  in 
Christ,  (the  Word)  was  Light,  and  that  Light 
was  the  Life  of  men."  Now  as  the  mind  is 
really  favored  to  believe  that  all  good  comes 
from  God ;  and  that  its  own  conceivings  and 
searchings,  in  its  own  wisdom  and  strength, 
will  end  in  disappointment,  and  short  of  that 
clearness  and  evidence  which  truly  satisfies, 
it  is  brought  into  a  humble,  waiting  state; 
and  in  this  reduced,  dependent,  humble  state, 
as  anything  is  made  known  from  the  Source 
of  all  true  good,  I  believe  a  sweet,  substantial 
satisfying  something  will  attend  it,  which  all 
the  exertions  of  the  mind,  in  its  own  wisdom 
and  activity,  cannot  afford.  And  as  this  comes 
to  be  really  known  and  believed,  a  fear  pos- 


sesses the  mind  of  entering  into  abstract  spec- 
ulation concerning  Divine  things;  preferring 
rather  to  wait  in  humility  and  reverence  upon 
God;  not  doubting,  but  He  will  be  pleased, if 
we  yield  obedience,  day  by  day,  to  the  mani- 
festations of  His  Light  in  our  minds,  to  make 
to  us  such  discoveries  as  He  judges  best  and 
most  suitable  for  us. 

Now,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in 
this  disposition  of  mind,  depending  on  God, 
through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  for 
the  opening  of  them  to  our  understandings, 
we  may,  I  believe,  often  be  sweetly  refreshed, 
comforted,  and  edified,  even  in  reading  a  very 
few  verses.  And  if  we  meet  with  anything 
which  is  not  quite  dear  to  us,  we  may  rather  feel 
disposed  to  leave  it,  than  to  reason,  search,  and 
contrive  concerning  it.  Thus  thou  wilt  perceive 
that  I  believe  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  a 
religion  of  faith  in  Him  ;  and  that  as  in  Him 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, so,  as  we  are  brought  into  a  state  of 
true  waiting  and  dependence  upon  Him,  and 
upon  the  manifestations  of  His  spirit  on  the 
soul,  we  are  in  the  way  to  be  rightly  intro- 
duced, from  time  to  time,  into  such  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  Divine  things,  as  is  truly  best 
for  us,  and  best  adapted  to  the  state  of  our 
minds ;  and  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  Di- 
vine Wisdom  to  communicate  the  treasures  of 
heavenly  mysteries,  but  as  the  mind  becomes, 
through  true  obedience,  refined  and  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  them. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  27,  1870. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  another  part  of  this 
day's  issue  of  our  Journal,  an  article  taken 
from  "  The  Monthly  Becord"  of  Birmingham, 
England,  and  published  over  the  signature 
of  Fielden  Thorp.  We  ask  particular  atten- 
tion to  it ;  for  though  in  some  respects  it  mis- 
represents Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  it 
nevertheless  adds  to  the  cumulative  evidence, 
of  the  real  character  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
restoration  of  unity  and  harmony  within  our 
religious  Society,  as  now  constituted:  we 
allude  to  his  statement  "  That  Friends  in  Eng- 
land and  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  do  not,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  hold  the  same  doc- 
trines ;"  which,  we  believe,  is  also  true  as  re- 
gards many  Friends  in  most  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  on  this  continent. 

The  epistle  addressed  to  its  members  by  our 
late  Yearly  Meeting,  has  called  forth  much 
comment,  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  had  there  been  any  just  ground  for  doubt- 
ing them  before,  ample  evidence  has  been 
afforded  since  its  publication,  to  its  timely 
production,  and  the  verity  of  the  religious 
feelings  from  which  it  is  stated  to  have  ori- 
ginated. 

In  no  one  instance,  we  believe,  has  there 
been  any  attempt  made  by  those  attacking 
that  document,  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  identity 
of  the  doctrines  advocated  in  it,  with  those 
ever  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  set 
forth  in  the  various  official  or  approved  writ- 
ings published  to  the  world  by  the  Society. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  cause  of  those  attacks, 
and  of  the  harsh,  and  in  some  cases  even  vitu- 
perative language  used  respecting  it,  and  its 
authors  and  approvers,  may  be  found  in  the 
following  remarks  of  F.  Thorp. 


"  It  is  clear  that  Philadelphia  Friends,  i 
their  corporate  capacity,  cling  to  that  idea  < 
justification  which  makes  it  "all  one  wit 
sauetification,"  a  justification  received  nc 
through  simple  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazaret 
crucified  for  us,  hut  by  cooperation  with  th: 
" heavenly  spiritual  principle"  which  they  b 
lieve  to  be  "  in  all  men  as  a  seed,"  "in  whic 
God  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  dwells; 
birth  of  Christ  in  man,  not  Christ's  death  o 
the  cross  for  man,  being  his  ground  of  accep 
ance.  It  is  clear  that  those  who  sanctioned 
the  issuing  of  the  epistle  in  question  still  thiu; 
of  the  gospel,  not  as  glad  tidings  of  redeen' 
ing  love  manifested  iu  the  incarnation,  1  if 
sufferings,  death  and  resurrection  of  the  So 
of  God,  and  left  on  record  for  us  by  His  con 
missioned  apostles  and  evangelists;  but  i 
identical  with  this  "  inward  light,"  or  "Divii 
principle,"  the  possession  of  which  they  asse< 
to  be  independent  of  the  outward  revelatic 
contained  in  the  bible."  But  if  we  turn 
the  epistles  and  other  documents  issued  t 
our  own  Yearly  Meeting  during  the  last  thirl 
years,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  Society 
Friends  in  England,  as  a  body,  has  ceased 
hold  these  views.  This  is  admitted,  thou< 
with  regret  and  expostulation,  by  the  $ 
Friends  who  still  continue  to  maintain  them 

Those  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  tl 
epistle  calling  forth  the  above  remarks,  . 
with  other  addresses  or  declarations  recitit 
the  christian  faith  maintained  b}^  Philadi 
phia  Yearly  Meeting,  will,  we  apprehei)' 
readily  see  the  incorrectness  in  this  autho 
statement  of  what  "Philadelphia  Friend 
"  think  of  the  gospel,"  and  what  they  do  n 
believe.  The  words  marked  as  quotations  ! 
his  statement,  are  taken  from  Barclay's  A 
ology,  and  in  their  proper  connections,  imj 
cate  truths  not  doubted  by  any  true  Frier 
It  is  true  that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetir 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  "still  clings"  to  t 
faith  of  Friends,  as  set  forth  by  the  hum 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  no  recenl 
discovered  fact  to  it,  or  to  most  of  its  me 
bers,  that  there  is  ground  for  the  asserti< 
"  that  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Englai 
as  a  body,  has  ceased  to  hold  several  of  th(j 
views."  For  many  years  it  strove,  in  lo 
to  induce  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  ta> 
a  stand  against  those  same  departures  fro 
the  faith  of  Friends,  which  have  been  n] 
nifested  in  many  of  those  official  acts, 
which  F.  Thorp  now  calls  attention,  as  she 
ing  that  the  "views"  held  by  the  two  me 
ings  are  not  the  same. 

This  writer  characterizes  the  original  bel 
of  the  Society  on  the  important  doctrines 
justification,  and  universal  saving  light,  as 
man-made  system *of  Divinity;"  claiming, 
opposition  to  that  belief,  that  the  faith  n 1 
held  by  himself  and  his  fellow  believers, 
"the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jes 
as  set  forth  in  the  inspired  writings  of  i 
New  Testament." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  those,  lij 
have  changed  from  the  faith  held  by  the 
ciety  to  which  they  belonged,  and  being 
sirous  to  defend  or  promulgate  that  wb 
they  have  adopted,  to  assume  that  they  hi 
arrived  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  Sci 
tures  than  their  fellow  members,  who  can 
unite  with  them  in  the  changes  they  h; 
made;  and  it  is  easy  to  charge  the  latter  w 
"  clinging"  to  a  system  not  drawn  imrai 
ately  from  the  Scriptures,  but  nian-mi 
We  apprehend  the  same  idea,  though  coucl 
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lifferent  language,  is  intended  to  be  con- 
ed by  the  paragraph  in  an  editorial  of  the 

number  of  the  London  Friend,  where  the 
ter  says,  when  speaking  of 11  that  section  of 
ladelphia  Yearly  Meeting"  with  whom  the 
tie  originated,  "  Neither  would  we  ques- 

thcir  soundness  in  the  essential  truths  of 
stianity,  though  we  cannot  but  think  that 
r  reception  of  those,  through  the  medium  of 
ecological  system,  rather  than  directly  from 
nspired  Scriptures,  has  materially  impaired 
j  clearness  of  perception  and  expression, 
ch  is  so  indispensable  for  those  who  would 
ruct  others."  An  expression  of  J.  J.  Gur- 
'a  has  lately  been  revived,  which  is  in- 
led  to  convey  a  similar  sentiment ;  where 
says:  "  Were  I  required  to  define  Quaker- 
.  1  should  not  describe  it  as  the  system  so 
orately  wrought  out  by  a  Barclay,  or  as 
doctrines  and  maxims  of  a  Penn,oras  the 
■)  and  refined  views  of  a  Penington ;  for 
these  authors  have  their  defects  as  well 
heir  excellencies.  I  should  call  it  the  re- 
>n  of  the  New  Testament  of  our  Lord 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  without  diminu- 

•  without  addition  and  without  com- 
nisc."  So  far  as  the  language  of  either 
he  writers  here  alluded  to,  conveys  any 
(net  idea  of  the  faith  referred  to,  it 
Hints  to  this;  that  Quakerism  is  not  the 
Hon  of  the  New  Testament  as  understood 

accepted  by  the  founders  of  the  Society, 

maintained  by  it  from  their  day  to  the 
lent,  but  it  is  tho  religion  drawn  directly 
r  the  Now  Testament,  according  to  those 
,crs'  understanding  and  acceptance  of  it. 
t  taking  for  granted  that  they  must  be 
t,  they  make  such  changes  in  the  ancient 
i  of  the  Society,  as  accord  with  their  views 
vhat  is  scriptural,  and  yet  claim  to  be 
:nds;  charging  those  who  feel  conscicn- 
sly  bound  to  adhere  to  the  primitive  faith, 
tuso  they  believe  it  to  be  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
is,  with  clinging  to  "  a  man-made  system," 
s  receiving  their  belief  through  tho  mcdi- 
of  a  theological  system,  rather  than  direct- 
•oni  the  inspired  Scriptures.  Why  is  not 
"sj^Htcm"  which  these  professed  Friends 
I  in  common  with  many  other  religious  so- 
es,  as  much  man-made,  or  derived  from 
(logical  influences,  as  that  which  they  do- 
nee ?  The  human  clement  must  enter  into 
Oppression  of  any  system  or  article  of  faith, 
lake  it  intelligible,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  put 

words,  it  is  so  far  man-made.  This  re- 
tion  of  what  are  believed  to  constitute  the 
,hs  of  the  gospel,  to  definite  terms,  is  es- 
pial to  the  existence  of  distinct  organiza- 
s  among  professing  christians,  so  long  as 
■o  is  diversity  of  faith  ;  for  every  christian  1 
Dmination  believes, or  professes  to  believe, 
!  their  faith  is  "the  religion  of  the  New 
tament  without  diminution,  without  ad- 
3u,  and  without  compromise;"  and  yet  they 
ir  widely  in  their  definition  and  reception 
t.  If  then,  the  question  now  in  dispute, 
o,  which  system  is  in  accord  with  the 
d  of  the  Spirit  and  the  teachings  of  Holy 
pturc  ?  it  might  be  necessary  to  enter 
>  argument  to  show  the  scriptural  sound- 
i  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  epistle 
>ur  last  Yearly  Meeting,  aud  to  point  out 
inconsistency  and  fallacy  of  the  objections 
1c  to  it ;  and  tho  unsoundness  of  some  of 

sentiments  advocated  by  its  opponents. 

that  is  not  now  the  question.  The  points 
3Suo  are  whether  that  epistle  sots  forth  tho 
trines  of  Friends  inculcated  by  Fox,  Bar- 


clay, Penn,  Penington,  and  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  Society  until  recently ;  and  if  so, 
whether  that  system  of  religion  is  to  be  re- 
pudiated, and  the  modified  Quakerism  of 
(Jrewdson,  Gurney,  Ash,  and  those  who  have 
adopted  their  views,  is  to  bo  now  adopted  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  S  .ciety. 

Upon  the  question,  whether  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  epistle  corresponds  with  that  here- 
tofore held  by  the  Society,  we  will  quote  from 
the  editorial  in  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Friend:  "Wo  believe  not  one  of  her  critics 
assails  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  on  the 
ground  of  departure  from  such  belief;  but 
each  attempts  to  show,  that  what  she  puts 
forth  in  the  epistle  in  question,  is  unscriptural 
and  at  variance  with  what  is  entertained  by 
all  evangelical  christian  professors.  This, 
however,  we  consider  is  not  the  question  at 
issue — either  the  Philadelphia  epistle  is  in 
harmony  with  our  accredited  expositions,  or 
it  is  not.  We  have  not  now  to  inquire  if  these 
expositions  are  scripturally  sound  ;  it  has  been 
a  settled  point  that  they  are  so,  ever  since  the 
rise  of  the  Society,  and  it  is  this  which  has 
formed  its  outward  basis  of  union.  Such  as 
consider  tho  Society  unevangelical  or  unscrip- 
tural,  place  themselves  in  an  antagonistic  posi- 
tion to  tho  body,  and  in  proportion  as  they  dif- 
fer from  Friends,  or  from  the  Society's  recog- 
nized standards,  they  have  ceased  to  have  a 
right  to  the  name;  such  standards,  be  it  ob- 
served, being  so  held,  not  because  they  are  of 
Fox,  Penn  and  Barclay,  but  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  in  the  Scriptures."  With  this  wc  can 
entirely  agree. 

As  there  has  not  been,  so  wc  believe  there 
cannot  be,  any  dispute  that  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  the  epistle,  have  always  been  held 
by  Friends.  In  tho  year  1829  a  conference, 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  A  merica,  met  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  prepared  "The  Testimony  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  Continent  of 
America  ;"  in  which  "  Testimony,"  when  de- 
claring the  belief  of  Friends  respecting  jus- 
tification, they  gave  the  clear  exposition  of 
the  subject  found  in  Barclay's  Apologj7.  That 
"  Testimony"  was  laid  before,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  every  Yearly  Meeting  in  this 
country ;  as  is  shown  by  the  minutes  made 
in  them  respectively,  and  published  with  the 
"Testimony."  The  views  on  justification  in 
the  epistle,  issued  by  Philadelphia  Yearty 
Meeting,  which  has  been  so  assailed,  are  the 
same  as  those  thus  endorsed  by  the  whole  So- 
ciety here,  and  we  feel  confident  that  no  offi- 
cially approved  declaration  of  the  faith  of  the 
Society,  and  no  writer  among  Friends  whose 
1  wTorks  have  received  their  sanction,  inculcate 
any  other  doctrine  on  this  important  subject. 

Tho  difference  between  this  doctrine  and 
that  now  advocated  by  so  many  within  the 
pale  of  our  religious  Society,  is  not  merely  as 
to  the  application  of  a  word  to  define  one 
step  in  the  progress  of  transformation,  from 
a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace.  It  is  far 
deeper.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with 
principles,  lying  at  tho  base  of  Quakerism, 
and  involving  the  whole  work  of  regeneration 
and  preparation  for,  and  engaging  in  tho  work 
of  the  Lord.  The  views  upon  this  subject  of 
conversion  and  justification  now  held  by  so 
"  many  among  us,  were  common  with  vcry 
many  religious  professors,  when  Friends  sep- 
arated themselves  from  them.  The  carly 
Friends  saw  their  incompleteness,  and  the  de- 
fective system  of  Christianity  that  attended 


them  ;  and  they  were  enabled,  in  the  light  of 
Christ  Jesus,  their  Lord,  to  embrace  primitive 
Christianity  in  its  spirituality  and  complete- 
ness. As  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  gospel  they  lived  in,  and  inculcated,  arc 
frittered  away,  and  the  modified  Quakerism 
prevailing  so  largely,  takes  their  place,  we  be- 
lieve, the  members  or  meetings  embracing  it, 
will,  unless  mercifully  restrained  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  go  back,  step  by  step,  to  the 
faith  and  practices  of  the  other  religious  so- 
cieties around  them.  This  retrograde  move- 
ment, the  copying  after  and  uniting  with  other 
denominations — now  in  one  and  now  in  ano- 
ther point  of  doctrine  or  ostensible  religious 
performance,  will,  if  those  views  continue  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  bodies  like  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  lead  toother  and  wider  devi- 
ations from  the  uniformly  acknowledged  faith 
and  practice  of  our  Society,  and  we  shall  in 
tho  end,  be  amalgamated  with  other  profes- 
sions. It  is  thus  that  the  truth  of  the  text,  as 
applied  in  the  epistle,  has  been,  and  we  fear 
will,  continue  to  be  exemplified  "Strangers 
have  devoured  his  strength  and  he  knew  it 
not." 

We  pen  these  remarks  in  no  party  spirit  ; 
no  feeling  but  christian  solicitude  for  those 
who  differ  from  us.  Wc  full}7  accord  them 
the  right  to  adopt  their  own  views  of  Set  ip- 
tural  truth;  and  we  by  no  means  impugn 
their  sincerity.  But  many  of  those  views 
never  have  been,  and  arc  not  now  the  views  of 
Friends;  and  wc  confess  our  inability  to  re- 
concile with  fairness  and  christian  truthful- 
ness, the  avowal  by  those  in  membership  of 
important  religious  principles,  which  they 
know  were  never  sanctioned  by  the  Society  ; 
and  yet,  by  making  no  clear  and  official  state- 
ment of  their  repudiation  of  several  of  the 
doctrines  always  owned  by  Friends,  deceive 
many  in  the  Society,  and  allow  the  world 
to  suppose  they  arc  representing  their  origi- 
nal faith.  Can  they  marvel  that  those  who 
still  "cling"  to  the  ancient  faith,  feel  that  they 
arc  aggrieved,  and  unjustly  treated,  by  this 
course  ;  especially  as  they  arc  blamed  for  the 
production  of  disunity  and  disorder,  by  not 
going  with  tho  prevailing  current.  While 
we  commend  the  honesty  of  F.  Thorp  and 
others  in  openly  acknowledging  that  there  are 
these  differences  in  the  doctrines,  maintained 
by  Philadelphia  and  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, wc  greatly  mourn  that  it  is  so  ;  not  only 
because  it  seems  to  almost  preclude  the  hope 
of  restoration  of  harmony  between  them  ; 
but  still  more,  because  wc  believe  that  the 
differences  arc  the  result  of  a  sad  defection 
from  the  spiritual  religion  which  Friends  are 
called  to  hold  up  before,  and  commend  to  the 
world. 


The  "Contributors  to  The  Friend,"  desirous 
of  bringing  their  Journal  more  extensively  to 
the  notice  of  their  fellow  members,  have  direc- 
ted the  printer  to  strike  off  extra  copies  of  tho 
present  number,  the  first  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Volume,  with  the  intention  of  distributing 
them  among  those  to  whom  The  Friend  is  not 
now  regularly  sent,  in  the  hope  that  its  cir- 
culation may  thus  be  increased.  Copies  for 
distribution  will  be  mailed  to  some  of  our 
agents  and  friends,  aud  any  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain them  will  be  gratuitously  supplied  at  the 
office;  or  if  they  will  kindly  furnish  names 
and  post-office  address  of  persons  to  whom 
they  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be 
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sent,  care  will  be  taken  to  have  them  duly 
forwarded. 

Persons  desiring  to  subscribe  will  please 
address  our  agent,  John  S.  Stokes,  No.  116 
North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  enclosing 
$2.00  and  giving  post-office  address. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  sanguinary  and  indecisive  battle  near 
Metz  on  the  14th  inst.,  was  succeeded  by  similar  con- 
flicts between  the  hostile  forces  almost  throughout  the 
following  week.  In  most  if  not  all  of  these  engagements, 
tbe  Prussians  were  the  assailants,  their  object  being  to 
prevent  the  French  army  under  Bazaine  from  leaving 
Metz  and  forming  a  junction  with  the  French  forces  at 
Chalons.  The  encounters  took  place  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Metz,  both  south  and  west  of  that  city.  The 
Prussian  commanders  succeeded  in  arresting  the  west- 
ward movement  of  the  French  forces,  but  seem  to  have 
gained  this  advantage  at  a  very  heavy  cost.  The  num- 
ber killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  is  reported  to  be 
frightfully  great,  and  so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from 
the  contradictory  statements  of  the  two  parties,  the 
French  have  inflicted  losses  as  great  as  those  they  have 
received.  In  reference  to  the  most  severe  of  these  en- 
gagements, the  king  of  Prussia  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  Berlin  :  "  Aug.  18,  9  p.  m.  The  French  army 
was  attacked  to-day  west  of  Metz.  Its  position  was  very 
strong.  My  command,  after  a  combat  of  nine  hours 
duration,  totally  routed  the  French  forces,  intercepted 
their  communications  with  Paris,  and  threw  them  back 
on  Metz."  On  the  other  hand  the  French  Minister, 
Count  Palikao,  makes  the  following  statement  to  the 
Corps  Legislatif.  "  The  Prussians  assert  that  they  were 
victorious  on  the  18th,  I  affirm  the  contrary.  I  have 
communicated  my  dispatches  to  several  of  the  deputies 
showing  that  three  Prussian  army  corps  united  and  at- 
tacked Bazaine.  They  were  repulsed  and  driven  into 
the  quarries  of  Jaument."  A  special  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World  says,  "  the  battle  was  without  decisive 
result,  the  French  falling  back  in  good  order,  without 
pursuit,  to  Metz,  their  ammunition  having  given  out. 
The  losses  of  the  Prussians  greatly  exceeded  those  of 
the  French,  the  former  losing  40,00*0  men  on  Thursday 
alone." 

The  Paris  dispatches  show  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  relative  loss  of  life,  the  general  result  has  not 
been  favorable  to  the  French.  The  War  Office  forbids 
the  publication  of  any  war  dispatches,  unless  signed  by 
Marshal  Bazaine.  This  prohibition  extends  even  to 
the  Emperor's  dispatches.  Very  little  has  been  said 
respecting  Napoleon  for  a  week  past.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  he  was  at  Chalons  and  seriously  indisposed. 
Another  account  locates  him  at  Rheims.  He  has  lost 
his  popularity,  and  it  is  supposed  will  not  much  longer 
be  the  ruler  of  France. 

The  defence  of  Paris  has  been  confided  to  General 
Trochu,  who  has  been  invested  by  the  government  with 
almost  unlimited  powers.  Letters  from  Paris  to  London 
declare  that  the  Emperor  is  virtually  deposed,  and  is 
ignored  in  all  arrangements.  Trochu  is  said  to  be  act- 
ing effectively  and  has  already  organized  a  large  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  environs  of  Paris 
have  been  laid  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  will  be  allowed  to  enter  with  provisions 
without  payment  of  the  city  tolls.  The  woods  of  Bou- 
logne and  Vincennes  are  to  be  sacrificed  when  it  becomes 
needful.  The  trees  will  be  made  into  abattis,  to  hinder 
approaches  to  the  fortifications.  The  anxiety  in  Paris 
was  increased  by  a  report  that  the  Prussian  forces  under 
the  Crown  Prince,  had  reached  Vitry,  on  the  Paris 
and  Strasbourg  Railway,  19  miles  S.  S.  PI  of  Chalons. 
If  the  French  force  at  that  place  gives  way,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  towards 
Paris. 

Disturbances  have  broken  out  in  the  Department  of 
Vendee,  in  France,  growing  out  of  a  belief  of  the  bigoted 
peasantry,  encouraged  by  their  teachers,  that  the  present 
war  is  one  of  Lutheranism  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Protestants  are  violently  assailed. 

Pf'alzburg,  in  the  Vosges,  capitulated  on  the  20th,  to 
the  Wurtemburg  army. 

Strasbourg  is  besciged  by  an  army  of  30,000  of  the 
Baden  and  Prussian  troops.  The  beseigers  had  changed 
the  course  of  the  little  river  III,  in  order  to  stop  the 
supply  of  water  for  the  city.  The  general  in  command 
of  Strasbourg  had  driven  out  of  the  defences  all  who 
consume  army  stores  without  affording  aid. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  22d  states,  that  convoys  with 
provisions  have  gone  forward  to  supply  both  armies. 
About  160,000  men  had  passed  through  Paris  to  the 
front  in  the  last  four  days.  It  is  said  that  there  are  now 


nearly  300,000  good  troops  at  and  near  Paris.  The 
destruction  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  had  been  com- 
menced. A  large  part  of  it,  however,  will  not  be  touched. 
Only  those  portions  near  the  wall  of  the  city  will  be 
cleared  away.  The  ramparts  are  strongly  fortified  with 
large  cannon.  The  forts  are  fully  prepared,  and  the  en- 
trances to  the  city  may  be  closed  at  any  moment  by 
drawbridges. 

The  Journal  Officiel  contradicts  the  report  of  the  ill- 
ness of  the  emperor,  and  says  that  he  will  command  the 
imperial  guard  in  the  next  great  battle  for  the  defence 
of  Paris.  The  Journal  also  says  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior has  made  public  a  note  from  the  Minister  of  War, 
to  the  effect  that  the  government  having  received  no 
dispatches4from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  for  two  days,  on 
account  of  the  interruption  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion, he  thinks  the  plans  of  Marshal  Bazaine  have  not 
yet  succeeded.  Communication  between  Bazaine  and 
McMahon  is  kept  up  by  couriers. 

A  dispatch  from  Brussels  says,  the  request  of  Prussia 
that  her  wounded  may  be  sent  home  by  way  of  Brussels 
and  Luxembourg,  has  been  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
its  purpose  was  to  clear  the  way  for  reinforcements 
coming  to  the  Prussian  army. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  22d  says,  the  Crown  Prince, 
with  an  army  of  150,000  strong,  is  apparently  intending 
to  march  upon  Paris  by  the  valley  of  the  Aube. 

A  Florence  dispatch  of  the  22d  says,  Prince  Napoleon 
is  there.  His  mission  is  to  demand  the  mediation  of 
Italy. 

The  cable  of  1866,  which  was  broken  some  months 
ago,  has  been  repaired,  and  messages  now  pass  freely 
both  ways. 

Another  dreadful  colliery  explosion  has  occurred  at 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  Thirty  persons  were  killed  and 
many  others  wounded. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  appointed  General  Bouin 
Governor  General  of  Lorraine,  and  General  Bohlen, 
governor  of  Alsace.  The  Provincial  Correspondence 
says  that  in  regaining  possession  of  the  former  German 
provinces  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  means  to  reimburse  her 
plundered  subjects  expelled  from  France. 

General  Sheridan,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  has  received 
permission  from  the  Prussian  authorities  to  follow  the 
campaign  with  the  head-quarters  of  the  king.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  18th,  outside  of  Metz. 

The  cabinet  of  Berlin,  in  reply  to  a  communication 
from  the  pope,  declines  to  guarantee  the  inviolability  of 
the  pontificial  states. 

London,  8th  mo.  22d.  Consols,  91£.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
1862,  88| ;  1865,  88 ;  5  per  cents,  83. 

Liverpool.  Uplands  cotton,  9J  a  9&t£; ;  Orleans,  9^ 
a  9ld, 

United  States. — Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week 
376.  Cholera  infantum,  89  ;  consumption,  42  ;  maras- 
mus, 29  ;  old  age,  13. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  customs  receipts  for  the  week 
ending  8th  mo.  13th,  amounted  to  $4,270,392. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  the 
net  receipts  from  customs  were  $194,538,374.  Internal 
Revenue,  $184,899,756  ;  Sales  of  Public  Lands,  $3,350,- 
482;  miscellaneous  sources,  $28,466,865— total  $411,- 
255,477.  During  the  same  period  the  expenditures  for 
the  War  Department  were  $57,655,675  ;  Navy,  $21,780,- 
230  ;  Indians  and  Pensions,  $31,748,140  ;  Civil  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $53,237,669  ;  Interest  on  public  debt,  $127,- 
702,338— -total  $292,124,052.  The  amount  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  U.  S.  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  was 
$120,579,508.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  6th  mo. 
30th,  1870,  was  $149,502,471. 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining  a 
strict  observance  of  the  neutrality  laws  upon  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  others  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, pending  the  present  war  between  France  and  the 
North  German  Confederation. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  115$. 
U.S.  sixes,  1881,  1142 ;  ditto,  5-20's  1867,  110;  ditto, 
10-40's,  1082.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5  a  $5.45  ;  Ohio 
shipping,  $5.65  a  $6  ;  Genesee,  $6  a  $9 ;  southern,  $6.20 
a  $9.60.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.15;  amber 
western,  $1.38  a  $1.40  ;  amber  Tennessee,  $1.40  a  $1.43 ; 
white  Michigan,  $1.70.  New  Ohio  oats,  51a55cts.; 
southern,  46  a  52  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $1.03  a  $1.05; 
western  mixed,  85  a  88  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  9|  a  10  cts. ; 
refined,  132 cts.  Middling  cotton,  lOJcts.  Philadelphia. 
Superfine  flour,  $5.40  ;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $8.50.  Penn- 
sylvania red  wheat,  $1.45;  new  Indiana,  $1.40  a  $1.43. 
rye,  95  a  98  cts.  Yellow  corn,  $1  a  $1.03;  western 
mixed,  90  a  93  cts.  New  oats,  47  a  50  cts.  Timothy 
seed,  $4.50  a  $4.75.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
reached  about  2000  head.  Extra  sold  at  9  cts. ;  fair  to 
good,  6i  a  8  cts.,  and  common,  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 
Sales  of  13,000  sheep  at  A\  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and 


1883  hogs  at  $13  a  $13.50  per  100  lbs.  net,  for  c< 
fed. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Sarah  Greene,  R.  I.,  $2,  vol.  44;  fr. 
Wm.  B.  Oliver,  Mass.,  for  Nathan  Breed,  $2,  vol. 
and  for  Pelatiah  Purinton,  $2.50,  vol.  43;  from  Dii 
Gibbons,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44  ;  from  Elwood  Dean,  O.,  $2,  ^ 
44 ;  from  Edw'd  Stratton,  Agent,  O.,  for  Abel  H.  Bla 
burn,  Mifflin  Cadwalader,  Isaac  S.  Cadwalader,  a 
Israel  Cope,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Philip  Carter, 
$2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Geo.  Sharpless,  Pa.,  per  Charles 
Warner,  *2,  vol.  44;  from  S.  E.  Haines,  Pa.,  $2,  \ 
44;  from  Willis  R.  Smith,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Hon 
Gibbons,  Io.,  per  Nathan  Warrington,  Agent,  $6.50, 
No.  52,  vol.  43 ;  from  Mary  Thistlethwaite,  N.  Y.,  ]| 
J.  M.  T.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from"  Chas.  L.  Willits,  N.  J.,  : 
vol.  44 ;  from  Lydia  A.  Hendrickson,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol. ' 
from  Sarah  L.  Passmore,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  An 
Battey,  Agent,  Io.,  for  James  Harkness,  Nathan 
McDonald,  and  Russell  Taber,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  fr. 

C.  Canby  Balderston,  Pa.,  12,  vol.  44;  from  Benj. 
Stratton,  Agent,  O.,  !r2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Sarah  S.  Lupi 
and  Christiana  Kirk,  $2  each,  vol.  44;  from  Isaac  Chi 
Io.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Sam'l  Shaw,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  fr 
Mark  Haines,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Jane  B.  Da- 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Ann  Scott,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  fr 

D.  J.  Scott,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Jos.  Scattergood, . 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Jeremiah  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2,  ■> 
44 ;  from  John  D.  Harrison,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  fr 
Amos  Lee,  Pa.,  per  Jesse  Hall,  P.  M.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  fr 
Parker  Hall,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Natl 
Hall,  Wm.  Hall,  Wm.  Hall,  Jr.,  Jas.  McGraiL  ; 
Lewis  Taber,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Chas.  W.  Robe 
Pa.,  per  M.  C.  Roberts,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Gilbert  Cc 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Lucy  Cope,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  ft 
Joel  Wilson,  Agent,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  M 
Thorn,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Isaac  Cowgill,  O.,  $2,  vol.j 
and  for  Joseph  Cowgill,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Benj.  Bow 
man,  Mich.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Amos  Evans,  N.  J., . 
vol.  44. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  oper. 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  to 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  application 
Aaron  Siiarpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addres 
"  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co..  Pa."  When  m 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charles 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304  A 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Parents  and  Guardians  of  pupils  now  at 
School  are  reminded  that  the  second  payment  for 
present  session  is  now  due ;  and  it  will  be  an  accom 
dation  if  all  who  can  conveniently  do  so,  will  pay  i 
remit  it  to  the  Superintendent  or  Treasurer. 


WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  Scl 
at  West  Chester.    Apply  to 
Rebecca  Conard, 

Jos.  Scattergood,  Jr.,  West  Chester  P.  O., 


A  new  edition  of  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakei 
has  been  issued  by  an  Association  of  Friends  in  Indi 
The  book  is  bound  in  leather,  and  contains  upwarc 
500  pages.  It  will  be  sent,  on  receipt  of  price,  at 
following  rates :  By  mail,  prepaid,  per  copy  $2. 
express,  cost  of  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  book, 
copy  $1.60.  Address  William  T.  Fawcett,  PI 
field,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma] 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  PJ 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  at  Stanford,  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  Sey 
month,  1870,  Samuel  C.  Hull,  son  of  the  late  Hi 
and  Sarah  C.  Hull,  in  his  53d  year,  a  member  of  £ 
ford  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILeT^PR^TER 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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China. 


Eor  "The  Friend.' 


)ur  author's  sketches  are  too  imperfect  to 
e  us  as  full  an  insight  into  Chinese  doings 
we  could  desire,  but  as  they  are  from  the 
l  of  one  whose  sex  and  position  gave  her 
:ess  where  most  observers  are  excluded,  we 
itinue  a  few  extracts  further. 
Manufactories. — On  leaving,  we  returned  to 
i  manufactories  ;  and  first,  to  see  the  pre- 
■ation  of  wood  for  lacquering.  A  layer  of 
integrated  granite,  made  into  a  paste  with 
is  laid  upon  the  panel.  When  dry  it  pre- 
its  a  smooth,  firm  surface,  upon  which  suc- 
sive  coatings  of  lacquer  are  afterwards  laid, 
e  lacquer  looks  like  very  thick  treacle,  or 
ch. 

We  then  visited  a  china  manufactory.  The 
st  interesting  process  here  was  the  paint- 
•.  Each  man  had  a  picture,  or  pattern  be- 
e  him,  and  a  tray  of  brushes  and  colors 
dy  mixed.  Holding  the  plate  or  cup  in 
i  hand,  he  laid  on  the  requisite  amount  of 
or  with  the  greatest  precision  and  rapidity, 
>arently  never  making  a  false  stroke,  nor 
ching  his  work  twice. 
?he  proverb,  "God  is  with  the  patient," 
•ted  from  the  koran  so  provokingly  bv  the 
lbs,  to  excuse  themselves  for  procrastina- 
l  and  uumitigated  laziness,  ought  to  be 
liliarto  Chinamen,  though  not  for  a  similar 
son.  The  industry  and  patience  of  this 
e  are  wonderful. 

?he  Chinese  loom  for  weaving  silk  is  exact- 
ike  that  used  in  olden  days  by  English 
ivers ;  and  found  even  now  in  cottages  in 
north  of  Ireland.  The  Chinaman  weaver 
om  we  visited  was  making  a  rich  silk, 
lasked  with  gold-like  '  kinkob,'  for  man- 
in's  dresses,  and  at  the  same  place  they 
re  making  very  heavy,  thick,  corded  silk  rib- 
s,  exactly  like  markers  for  church  books, 
jse  are  ladies  stockings,  or  what  answer  to 
ikings  among  Chinese  ladies.  They  bind 
m  round  their  withered,  shrunken  little 
},  on  high-days  and  holidays,  letting  the 
ges  at  the  ends  hang  down.  Everything 
ilk  is  sold  by  weight :  the  scales  are  beau- 
Uy  delicate  and  exact.  Close  by  they 
•e  making  windows  of  oyster-shells,  which 
much  used.  The  shell  is  split  off  in  very 
I  flakes,  which  are  then  cut  into  small 


squares  and  arranged  between  light  bars  of 
wood,  like  slates  on  a  roof. 

We  went  thence  to  see  the  manufacture  of 
ornaments  of  kingfishers'  feathers,  which  are 
extremely  pretty,  and  much  worn  on  fete- 
days  by  women  of  the  lower  orders,  who  can- 
not afford  expensive  jewels,  or  ornaments  of 
jade  and  coral.  They  look  like  the  most 
beautiful  light  and  dark  blue  enamel.  From 
the  precision  displayed  in  cutting  the  feathers, 
it  is  a  more  curious  process,  even,  than  the 
painting  on  china.  The  feather  is  stripped 
unbroken  from  each  side  of  the  pen,  and  laid 
on  a  board  beside  the  workman,  who  has  also 
a  small  saucer  of  very  strong  glue,  and  two  or 
three  sharp  knives  of  different  forms.  The 
framework  of  the  ornament  is  of  some  thin 
brassy  looking  metal,  with  a  slight  tracing  of 
the  outline  of  the  pattern  raised  in  the  same 
metal.  Most  of  the  patterns  we  saw  were  of 
birds,  fish,  insects,  dragons,  crabs,  lobsters, 
and  such-like;  or  else  flowers,  with  stamens 
made  of  seed-pearls  or  very  small  bits  of  coral. 
The  man  took  one  look  at  the  framework, 
and  then,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  cut 
off  the  piece  of  feather  of  the  exact  size  and 
shape  required.  He  fixed  it  in  its  place  by 
taking  it  up  with  a  brush  dipped  in  glue,  and 
reversing  it  on  the  framework. 

We  then  went  to  see  the  carving  of  those 
concentric  ivory  balls,  which  are  looked  upon 
as  such  marvels,  but  which,  like  many  other 
extraordinary  things,  seem  very  simple  when 
you  see  how  they  are  done.  A  solid  ivory 
ball  is  ruled  into  quarters,  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  quarter  a  circle  is  drawn,  the  size  of 
the  holes  as  they  are  to  appear  on  the  outside 
of  the  ball  when  completed.  The  ball  is  then 
fixed  into  a  socket  and  put  upon  a  turning- 
lathe.  Each  circle  is  then  pierced  till  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
when  a  '  bent  chisel'  (as  wood  carvers  call  it) 
is  introduced,  which  cuts  away  all  round  the 
spots  where  the  boring  ceases;  thus  leaving, 
when  the  same  process  has  been  gone  through 
at  the  termination  of  every  bore,  the  inner- 
most ball  detached  from  the  solid  block.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  by 
which  means  more  balls  are  made;  or  rather, 
a  series  of  shells  is  formed  round  the  inner- 
most ball.  The  bent  chisels  are  shorter  in 
the  shaft  and  longer  in  the  bend  of  the  blade 
as  each  successive  ball  requires.  After  this, 
the  outside  quartering  is  subdivided,  and 
more  (but  of  course,  considerably  shorter) 
bores  are  made.  The  same  process  is  repeated 
throughout;  the  outermost  ball  remaining 
firmly  fixed  in  the  socket,  and  being  the  last 
worked  upon.  Some  children  were  practising 
upon  wooden  balls.  The  exact  markings  in 
the  first  instance  appeared  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

Gardens. — We  now  visited  some 
belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Longevity,  but 
which  are  let  to  a  gardener.    In  these  were 
numerous  trained  plants  and  trees,  in  quaint 
and  various  forms ;  such  as  lions,  dogs,  dragons, 
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dolphins,  serpents,  pagodas,  or  baskets.  Some 
of  the  animals  had  painted  wooden  eyes, 
which  aided  us  considerably  in  recognizing 
their  species,  and  added  much  to  their  fierce- 
ness of  aspect.  In  this  garden  were  also  many 
large  tanks  for  breeding  gold  and  silver  fish. 
The  former  were  very  beautiful,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  commonly  seen  in  England: 
the  color  is  burnished  gold,  glistening  and 
gleaming  like  metal  at  every  movement. 
Their  tails  are  double,  and  the  motion  of 
them  such  as  one  fancies  must  have  suggested 
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to  an  intelligent  and  mechanical  mind,  the 
first  idea  of  a  propelling  screw. 

After  this  we  went  in  a  boat  some  distance 
up  the  river  to  see  the  house  and  gardens  of 
a  celebrated  Chinese  merchant,  Mr.  Potinqua, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  that  class.  The  house 
resembled  Chinese  houses  in  general,  with  a 
number  of  small  rooms,  fitting  into  each  other 
like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  with  very  handsome 
furniture  and  China  in  some  rooms,  but  the 
same  uninhabitable  look  which  we  remarked 
in  every  other  large  house.  The  garden  can 
only  be  so  called  by  courtesy,  for  it  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  a  raised,  narrow  causeway,  run- 
ning in  and  out,  and  winding  round  and  about 
an  artificial  lake.  It  exactly  resembles  the 
bridge  on  the  china  plates,  except  that  it  has 
a  roof  supported  on  red,  lacquered-wood  pil- 
lars, with  black,  lacquered  rafters.  There 
are  bridges,  and  drawbridges,  and  grottoes, 
and  bowers,  and  pagodas,  and  every  kind  of 
ornamental  gardening  that  one  can  imagine. 
At  that  portion  which  forms  the  boundary  to 
the  garden,  the  outer  side  of  the  colonnade  is 
walled  in,  and  here  are  stone  tea-tables  at 
short  intervals,  and  innumerable  little  square 
bamboo  stools  arranged  along  the  wall.  The 
walls  themselves  are  covered  with  moral  say- 
ings, and  sentences  from  sage  authors,  with 
which  the  friends  of  the  family  are  supposed 
to  improve  their  minds  when  they  come  to  a 
tea-party. 

We  went  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pagodas, 
three  stories  high,  whence  the  view  of  the 
river  and  distant  town  wras  very  pretty,  and 
the  bird's-eye  view  of  the  garden  and  ils 
colonade  extremely  quaint  and  strange  to 
English  eyes. 

The  City  of  the  Dead. — We  then  went  a  long 
way  out  of  the  city,  passing  one  of  the  parade- 
grounds,  a  leper  village,  the  burial-place  of 
criminals,  and  various  other  cheerful  places, 
till  we  arrived  at  the  "  City  of  the  Dead.' 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  to  be  seen  in  China.  It  is  a  regularly 
built,  walled,  and  fortified  city,  with  a  guard 
at  the  gates,  and  streets  of  houses,  just  as  for 
x  city  of  the  living.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  here  the  houses  are  never  more  than  one 
story  high,  and  that  an  oppressive  and  almost 
awful  silence  prevails  everywhere,  which 
could  only  belong  to  a  city  of  the  dead.  Hero 
are  deposited  the  coffins  of  those  whose  friends 
have  not  found  the  fortunate  time  and  place 
for  their  interment,  should  they  belong  to 
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Canton,  or  for  removing  them  to  their  native 
place,  should  they  belong  to  another  part  of 
the  country.  Rent  is  paid  for  these  houses 
by  the  week,  month,  or  year ;  or  else  they  are 
purchased,  not  as  a  family  vault,  but  as  a 
temporary  resting-place  for  the  dead,  until 
their  interment.  Before  every  door  hung  a 
colored  Chinese  lantern,  waving  backward 
and  forward  in  mournful  cadence  to  the  sough- 
ing of  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  haunt  the 
silent  streets,  and  to  wail  out  its  surprise  and 
grief  on  finding  naught  but  solitude  and  still- 
ness. Each  house  consists  of  two  rooms.  On 
a  table  in  the  outer  room  is  placed  the  monu- 
mental tablet,  with  lights  and  incense  burn- 
ing before  it,  and  very  often  fruits  and  tea. 
In  the  back  room  the  coffin  or  coffins  are 
placed,  resting  on  two  thick  blocks  of  stone  ; 
though  in  some  of  the  streets  we  saw  houses 
containing  several  coffins,  evidently  belonging 
to  poor  people,  for  they  were  piled  one  above 
another,  as  if  many  families  united  to  rent  a 
house.  Some  of  the  coffins  belonging  to  the 
rich  are  very  handsome,  being  made  of  solid, 
thick  wood,  sometimes  beautifully  lacquered. 
The  coffin,  in  the  case  of  a  mandarin,  requires 
to  be  of  a  considerable  size,  for  he  is  buried 
in  his  state  robes  of  rich  brocaded  silk  or 
satin,  and  with  tbe  usual  appendages  belong- 
ing to  the  full  dress  of  a  mandarin.  The  city 
is  fortified,  to  guard  against  raids  which  might 
be  made  upon  it  to  carry  off  a  body  for  the 
sake  of  the  ransom.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
this  to  be  more  than  a  remote  contingency, 
for,  beside  the  superstitious  reverence  with 
which  Chinamen  regard  the  dead,  even  their 
ingenuity  would  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
remove  one  of  those  very  heavy,  solid  coffins, 
without  creating  a  disturbance  which  must 
soon  lead  to  betrayal. 

Our  author  adds  in  a  note :  It  would  be  a 
terrible  thing  for  a  Chinaman  to  die  without 
the  hope  that,  as  soon  as  the  lucky  day  should 
be  known,  his  body  would  be  taken  to  his 
birth-place,  and  equally  so  for  his  son  to  feel 
that  he  had  left  his  father's  body  for  so  long  a 
time  in  a  strange  land,  unless  he  had  this  su- 
perstition to  give  him  authority  for  so  doing ; 
when,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of  neglect,  it 
becomes  for  him  an  act  of  piety. 

An  Asylum. — On  our  way  home  we  stopped 
to  see  the  Asylum  for  Aged  Men.  Filial  piety 
forms  so  striking  an  element  in  the  Chinese 
character  that  though  there  are  asylums  for 
the  aged  of  both  sexes  here,  it  is  only  those 
who  have  no  relations,  or  whose  relations  are 
really  so  poor  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing them,  who  seek  admittance.  It  would 
otherwise  appear  strange,  that  in  a  country 
where  benevolent  institutions  are  so  well  sup- 
ported, provision  should  only  be  made  in  such 
an  asylum  for  500  inmates.  We  saw  several 
of  the  old  men,  who  all  looked  comfortable 
and  happy.  In  some  of  the  rooms  two  or 
three  old  friends,  almost  in  their  dotage,  would 
be  cowering  over  the  fire,  spinning  long  yarns 
to  one  another.  In  others,  one  or  two  had 
brought  their  dinners  to  cook  at  the  same 
fire;  which  operation  they  watched  with  in- 
tense satisfaction  as  they  sat  round  it.  All 
looked  bright  and  smiling,  and  mumbled  out 
some  words  of  welcome  as  wo  passed  by. 

As  regards  family  prayer,  I  desire  that  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
may  keep  away  from  us  the  strange  fire, 
which,  whenever  it  is  offered,  occasions  death. 
— S.  L.  GHrubb. 


For  "The  1'riend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

"  5th  mo.  1844.  Having  for  some  time  felt 
an  engagement  of  mind  to  go  and  see  some 
colored  families  who  live  in  and  about  the 
village  of  Haddington,  and  give  them  some 
religious  tracts,  on  First-day  afternoon,  I2th 
of  5th  month,  Samuel  lihoads  accompanying 
me,  we  accordingly  went  to  see  these  poor 
neglected  fellow-creatures.  Most  of  them  ap- 
peared grateful  for  the  little  attention  paid 
them,  and  it  affords  a  peaceful  retrospect  to 
my  mind. 

"Some  days  afterwards,  I  went,  accom- 
panied by  my  worthy  friend  E.  Garrett,  to 
see  a  young  man,  who  it  was  feared  was  walk- 
ing in  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 
He  appeared  willing  to  hear  what  I  had  to 
communicate,  and  after  giving  him  some  re- 
ligious tracts,  we  left  him:  my  mind  beino- 
relieved  and  peaceful,  for  which  I  was  thanl£ 
ful,  having  felt  something  stirring  within  me 
towards  him  for  some  time.  These  compara- 
tively small  acts  of  apprehended  duty  are 
humiliating;  and  I  have  earnestly  desired  to 
be  preserved  from  kindling  a  fire  in  my  own 
wisdom,  and  warming  myself  by  the  sparks 
thereof;  lest  I  should  have  to  lie  down  in 
sorrow." 

The  watchful,  christian  care  exercised  by 
our  dear  friend,  in  respect  to  all  her  religious 
acts  and  movements,  is  very  observable  and 
instructing.  The  natural  man  can  do  nothing 
to  the  glory  of  God;  that  holy,  all-wise  Being, 
who  also  is  sufficient  for  His  own  Avork  ;  and 
who,  requiring  all  our  sacrifices  to  be  the 
fruits  of  the  new  creation,  will  not  accept 
either  the  lame  or  the  blind,  or  any  other  pro- 
duct of  the  unrenewed  mind.  We  are  poor, 
weak,  and  blind  creatures  ;  having  nothing 
but  what  is  in  mercy  dispensed  to  us  from 
the  Treasury  on  high.  How  wise  then  is  it, 
like  this  well  instructed  scribe,  to  wait  dili- 
gently, though  patiently,  for  the  anointing 
and  alone  qualifying  power  of  our  holy  Ee- 
deemer,  who  in  merciful  condescension,  when 
He  putteth  forth  His  sheep,  goeth  before 
them ;  prepares  the  way ;  accepts  the  sacri- 
fice ;  gives  them  their  penny  of  peace. 

"  In  the  6th  month,  accompanied  by  my 
daughter  J.,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  children  at 
Coatesville.  O  Lord!  be  pleased  to  follow 
them  with  the  touches  of  thy  love,  till  they 
are  willing  to  follow  Thee  in  the  path  of  re- 
generation and  newness  of  life.  I  also  went 
to  see  my  dear  sister  Edith  Edge  and  family, 
which  was  a  satisfactory  visit.  It  felt  to  me 
a  time  of  strengthening  in  the  bonds  of  near 
fellowship. 

"'7th  mo.  20th.  Having  felt  my  mind  ex- 
ercised for  some  time  past  in  the  prospect  of 
attending  the  half  Yearly  Meeting  in  Virginia, 
and  if  way  opens  to  visit  the  meetings  con- 
stituting it,  the  subject  feels  weighty  and  re- 
newedly  so  this  morning.  The  language 
which  frequently  arises  is,  '  Send  out  thy  light 
and  thy  truth  :  let  them  lead  me.'  And  make 
me  willing,  by  the  baptismal  influence  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  obey  all  Thy  requirings.  Pre- 
serve me,  I  pray  Thee,  from  every  false  ap- 
pearance that  would  draw  away  from  Thy 
pure  life  into  the  mixture  of  fleshly  wisdom ; 
being  renewedly  made  sensible  that  my  stand- 
ing is  as  on  a  sea  of  glass ;  and  that  our  soul's 
enemy  would,  if  possible,  deceive  the  very 
elect.  Oh,  gracious  God  !  preserve  me,  I  pray 
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Thee,  on  the  sure  foundation,  the  rock  oi 
ageB,  which  Thou  alone  art;  that  so  none  ol 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one  may  be  suf. 
fered  to  prevail  against  me. 

"  9th  mo.  29th.  My  mind  has  also  been 
exercised  on  account  of  visiting  the  prisoners 
in  Chester  prison ;  a  service  which  appeared 
too  weighty  for  me,  and  very  humiliating;  sc 
that  I  should  gladly  have  been  excused.  Bui 
the  subject  pressing  heavily  upon  me,  and  re- 
membering we  are  not  our  own,  but  are 
bought  with  a  price,  I  mentioned  it  to  a  few 
friends ;  who,  not  discouraging  me,  on  the 
26th,  accompanied  by  my  kind  friends  Isaac 
and  Jane  Garrett,  I  went  to  Chester.  And 
after  the  needful  care  being  taken,  and  nc 
objection  being  made  by  the  sheriff,  next 
morning  we  visited  the  prisoners,  eight  in 
number,  accompanied  by  our  worthy  frienc 
Enos  Sharpless.  Oh  !  how  my  mind  cravec 
that  they  might  be  redeemed  from  all  iniquity, 
and  brought  into  a  state  of  acceptance  in  the 
Divine  sight ;  remembering  that  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  Most  High  covers  His  judgment- 
seat.  The  prisoners  behaved  well ;  and  some 
of  them  were  solid  and  attentive.  My  mind 
was  much  relieved  after  the  opportunity,  andlL 
a  sweet  reward  afforded,  as  also  for  visiting  « 
an  individual  not  in  prison,  who  appears  to  — r 
be  careless  of  his  best  interests  ;  for  both  which  |; 
I  hope  I  feel  thankful." 

The  next  religious  service  which  engaged)  k 
our  friend  Hannah  Gibbons,  was  the  visit  toij  if 
the  half-year's  meeting  of  Virginia,  and  thei  j, 
meetings  constituting  it.  She  had  for  conn 
panions  her  friends  Jane  and  Edward  Garrett.  •> 
and  left  home  10th  mo.  1st.  She  speaks  oil  « 
kind  friends  throughout  the  visit,  and  of  some!  « 
favored  seasons  ;  but  generally  the  meetings!  i 
were  small,  and  for  the  most  part  low  times.!!™ 
They  were  absent  nearly  three  weeks,  audi 
reached  their  homes  in  health  and  safety,||f 
which  she  acknowledges  as  "  cause  for  hum-i 
ble  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  our  sure 
mercies." 

"  11th  mo.  16th.  For  the  last  few  weeks  a  m 
deep  concern  has  been  felt  on  account  of  a  » 
man  in  Moyamensing  prison  under  sentence 
of  death  ;  but  from  a  feeling  of  my  own  unfilM  «y 
ness,  and  a  fear  of  being  mistaken,  my  mindful 
became  closely  exercised.  After  due  coil*  Ilea 
sideration,  and  apprehending  it  was  a  duty  Is 
required,  I  yielded  to  the  prospect ;  and  felt  -j 
easy  to  mention  it  to  my  valued  friend  TJ  fe 
Kite,  who  had  been  to  see  him  ;  and  was  will-  k 
ing  to  accompany  me,  having  for  companions  i  is 
also  my  son-in-law  S.  Khoads,  and  daughter  i  a 
J.  Thomas  and  I  communicated  what  arose |  lie t 
by  way  of  testimony,  and  he  was  favored  MM 
supplication  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  the 
poor  man.  It  was  a  time  of  much  feeling, m 
and  there  was  cause  to  hope,  that  he  was  in  ft 
some  degree  sensible  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin, hi 
and  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  place  of  repent-  Is 
ance.  My  mind  was  relieved  and  thankful  .& 
in  believing  the  good  Hand  was  with  us^jfc 
Next  day  I  went  towards  Concord  with  Jane  j|» 
and  Edward  Garrett,  to  attend  the  Quarterly: 
Meeting.  We  called  at  Wm.  Smedley's  whose  f: 
wife  appears  to  be  drawing  towards  a  close  of 
life.  She  is  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  sit  by  her,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  feel,  as  I  thought  we  did,  a  precious 
covering. 

"  12th  mo.  13th.  Since  my  return  from  our 
late  visit  to  Virginia,  I  have  had  seasons  oi  ill 
sweet  consolation  in  the  retrospect  of  it ;  and  < 
cause  to  bless  the  Holy  Name  who  enabled ! 
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e  to  perform,  it,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
yage.  But  the  dispensation  being  changed, 
id  this  having  been  a  day  of  conflict,  the 
nguage  has  often  arisen,  Lord,  look  down 
Don  me  in  mercy,  and  enable  me  to  see  in 
hy  precious  light,  what  thou  art  requiring 
"me.  Suffer  me  not,  I  pray  Thee,  to  be  de- 
:ived  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul's  happiness, 
either  let  heights  nor  depths,  things  present 
Dr  things  to  come,,  separate  me  from  thy 
ve  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  and 
iviour. 

1st  mo.  11th,  1845.    The  past  few  weeks 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Alaska. 

(.Continued  from  page  2.) 

The  few  Russian  settlements  in  the  Yukon 
territory,  pursuant  with  the  charter  of  the 
Russian  American  Company,  enjoining  them 
to  "  promote  agriculture,"  were  formerly  pro- 
vided with  small  gardens;  but  little  interest 
being  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Company 
in  such  matters,  especially  during  the  last 
governorship,  none  of  them  during  the  time 
of  my  residence  were  cultivated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  at  St.  Michaels  and  the  Mis- 


is  been  a  time  of  exercise  and  proving  ;  but  jsion.    These  were  due  to  the  procuring  of 
lis  morning  a  little  of  that  bread  that  nour-jseed,  through  private  hands,  and  not  to  any 
heth,  hath    been  mercifully  afforded,  for 
hich  I  desire  to  be  thankful.  May  I  be  kept 
imble,  and  may  my  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency 
Divine  power  fail  not. 
:'22d.  The  16th  of  this  month  was  thirteen 
ars  since  I  was  left  a  widow.  Many  exercises 
d  trials  have  been  experienced  by  me  dur- 
g  that  time,  as  well  as  before  ;  and  the  lan- 
lage  hath  often  arisen,  if  the  Lord  had  not 
en  my  support,  where  would  my  dwelling 
ve  been  at  the  present  day.    My  mind  is 
)w  earnest  in  desire  for  safe  guidance  and 
■otection  through  the  remaining  steps  of  my 
e;  and  the  language  hath  arisen  :  '  Cast  me 
)t  off  in  the  time  of  old  age  ;  forsake  me  not 
hen  my  strength  faileth.'    But  be  pleased, 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies,  to  be  with 
e,  unworthy  as  I  am,  and  uphold  me  with 
ie  right  hand  of  thy  righteousness  ;  and  give 
strength  to  praise  Thy  ever-excellent 
ame,  who  hath  done  much  for  me. 
"2d  mo.  13th.    The  8th  day  of  this  month 
was  seventy-five  years  of  age  ;  and  looking 
per  my  past  life,  I  feel  renewedly  that  I  have 
3en  permitted  to  pass  through  many  seasons 
?  deep  probation  and  trial,  known  only  to 
Am  who  knoweth  the  secret  baptisms  of 
/erysoul;  and  an  evidence  seems  granted 
lat  He  hath  been  with  me  when  I  knew  it 
Dt.    Gracious  Father!  be  pleased,  if  I  am 
•und  worthy  in  Thy  sight,  to  continue  to  be 
ith  me ;  be  a  light  to  my  feet,  and  a  lamp  to 
y  path,  the  few  remaining  days  of  my  life, 
lat  I  err  not.    And  Oh !  Holy  Father,  be 
eased  to  afford  thy  sustaining  staff  even 
ato  the  end. 

"4th  mo.  19th.  I  attended  our  Select  Yearly 
eeting;  also  the  several  sittings  of  the  Yearly 
.eeting  the  following  week.  It  was  a  time 
'close  exercise  and  proving  to  many,  owing 
I  a  spirit  being  afloat  that  is  striving  to  draw 
ie  minds  of  many  away  from  the  simplicity 
'  the  Truth  as  we  profess,  and  also  from  the 
u'rituality  of  our  high  and  holy  profession, 
to  an  easier  way  and  superficial  religion, 
f  these  restless  people,  I  believe  it  may  be 
id  as  it  was  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks  formerly, 
ie  cross  of  Christ  has  become  a  stumbling- 
ock,  and  foolishness.  But  through  the  con- 
tending goodness  of  our  heavenly  Helper, 
e  solid  part  of  the  meeting  was  enabled  to 
)  forward  with  the  business,  in  much  unison 
'  feeling,  and  I  trust  to  the  praise  of  Him 
hose  work  it  is,  and  who  does  not  forsake 
is  humble  depending  children. 

CTo  be  continued.} 


The  Real  Substance. — There  is  nothing  that 
y  soul  longs  after  with  so  much  earnestness 

the  real  substance  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
e  soul-satisfying  bread  of  life,  daily  minis- 
red  to  nourish  and  keep  alive  the  immortal 
irit. — Mary  Capper. 


assistance  from  the  company.   The  em 
of  the  company  had  too  little  energy  an<J 
knowledge  of  agriculture  to  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind. 

The  first  requisite  for  habitation,  or  even 
exploration  in  any  country,  is  timber.  With 
it  almost  all  parts  of  the  Yukon  territory  are 
well  supplied.  The  treeless  coasts  even  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  an 
exception,  as  they  are  bountifully  supplied 
with  driftwood  from  the  immense  supplies 
brought  down  by  the  Yukon,  Kuskoquim, 
and  other  rivers,  and  distributed  by  the  waves 
and  ocean  currents. 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  tree  found 
in  this  district  is  the  white  spruce  (Abies 
alba.)  This  beautiful  conifer  is  found  over 
the  whole  country  a  short  distance  inland, 
but  largest  and  most  vigorous  in  the  vicinity 
of  running  water.  It  attains  not  unfrequently 
the  height  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  over  three  feet  near  the  butt ;  but 
the  most  common  size  is  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
and.  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  at  the  butt. 
The  wood  is  white,  close  and  straight  grained 
easily  worked,  light,  and  yet  very  tough; 
much  more  so  than  the  wood  of  the  Oregon 
pine.  For  spars  it  has  no  superior,  but  is  usu- 
ally too  slender  for  large  masts.  It  is  quite 
durable.  *  *  *  It  is  abundant  at  Fort 
Yukon  in  lat.  66s  34'  (approximate.)  The  un- 
explored waters  of  the  Tananah  river  bring- 
down the  largest  logs  in  the  spring  freshets. 
The  number  of  these  discharged  annually  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is  truly  incalculable. 
The  freshet  does  not  last  more  than  three 
weeks,  yet  sufficient  wood  is  brought  down  to 
supply  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  coast,  Bering 
Sea,  and  the  numerous  islands.  Logs  of  all 
sizes  are  cast  up  in  winrows  by  the  October 
south-westers. 

The  tree  of  next  importance  in  the  economy 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  birch.  This  tree 
rarely  grows  over  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  forty  feet  high.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  I  saw  a  water  worn  log  about  fifteen 
feet  long,  quite  decorticated,  lying  on  the 
river-bank  on  the  Upper  Yukon  ;  this  log  was 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter  at  one  end, 
and  twenty-eight  at  the  other.  This  is  the 
only  hard  wood  tree  in  the  Yukon  territory, 
and  every  thing  needing  a  hard  and  tough 
wood  is  constructed  of  birch.  The  black 
birch  is  also  found  there,  but  does  not  grow 
so  large.  Several  species  of  poplar  abound. 
The  timber,  however,  is  of  little  value,  but  the 
extreme  softness  of  the  wood  is  often  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  natives  with  their  rude 
iron  or  stone  axes,  to  make  small  boards  and 
other  articles  for  use  in  their  lodges.  They 
also  rub  up  with  charcoal  the  down  from  the 
seed-vessels,  for  tinder. 

Willows  and  alders  are  the  most  abundant 


of  trees.  All  sizes  of  the  former  may  be  found, 
from  the  slender  variety  on  the  Lower  Yukon, 
which  grows  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high, 
while  only  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt, 
and  with  a  mere  wisp  of  straggling  branches 
at  the  extreme  tip,  to  the  dwarf  willows  of 
the  Arctic  coast,  crawling  under  the  moss, 
with  a  stem  no  bigger  than  a  lead  pencil,  and 
throwing  up  shoots  only  a  lew  inches  high. 
*  *  *  A  willow  measured  by  the  botanists  of 
the  Herald  was  found  to  be  but  twenty  feet 
high  and  five  inches  in  diameter;  yet  the  an- 
nual rings  showed  that  the  tree  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  Arctic  coast  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Sceman  to  be  a  vast  moor- 
land, whose  level  is  only  interrupted  by  a  few 
promontories  and  isolated  mountains.  Wil- 
lows are  almost  invariably  rotten  at  the  heart, 
and  are  only  good  for  fuel.  The  inner  bark 
is  much  used  for  making  twine  for  nets  ami 
seines  by  the  Indian  women,  and  the  Eskemo 
of  Bering  Strait  use  willow  and  alder  bark  to 
tan  or  color  their  dressed  deer-skins.  Jt  pro- 
duces a  beautiful  red  brown,  somewhat  like 
Russia  leather.  * 

The  treeless  coasts  of  the  territory,  as  well 
as  the  lowlands  of  the  Yukon,  are  covered  in 
spring  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass 
and  flowers.  Among  the  more  valuable  of 
these  grasses  is  the  well-known  Kentucky 
blue-grass,  which  grows  luxuriantly  as  far 
north  as  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  perhaps  even 
to  Point  Barrow.  The  wood  meadow  grass 
is  also  abundant,  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
pasturage  for  cattle.  The  blue  joint-grass 
also  reaches  the  latitude  of  Kotzebue  Sound, 
and  grows  on  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound  with 
a  truly  surprising  luxuriance.  It  reaches,  in 
very  favorable  situations,  four  or  even  five 
feet  in  height,  and  averages  at  least  three 
feet.  Many  other  grasses  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  useful  plants  grow  abundantly,  and  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  whole  amount  of  herb- 
age. Two  species  of  JElymus  almost  deceive 
the  traveller  with  the  aspect  of  grain  fields, 
maturing  a  perceptible  kernel,  which  the  field- 
mice  lay  up  in  store. 

Grain  has  never  been  sown  to  any  extent 
in  the  Yukon  territory.  Barley.  I  was  in- 
formed, had  been  tried  at  Fort  Yukon  in  small 
patches,  and  had  succeeded  in  maturing  the 
grain,  though  the  straw  was  very  short.  The 
experiment  was  never  carried  any  farther, 
the  traders  being  obliged  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  the  collection  of  furs.  No  grain 
had  ever  been  sown  by  the  Russians  at  any 
of  the  posts. 

Turnips  and  radishes  always  grew  well  at 
St.  Michaels,  and  the  same  is  said  of  Nulato 
xnd  Fort  Yukon.  Potatoes  succeeded  at  the 
latter  place,  though  the  tubers  woe  small. 
They  were  regularly  planted  for  several  years 
until  the  seed  was  lost  by  freezing  during  the 
winter.  At  St.  Michaels  they  did  not  do  well. 
Salad  was  successful,  but  cabbages  would  not 
head.  The  white  round  turnips  grown  at  Si. 
Michaels  from  European  seed,  were  the  best 
I  ever  saw  any  where,  and  very  large,  some 
weighing  five  or  six  pounds.  They  were  crisp 
and  sweet,  though  occasionally  a  very  largo 
one  would  be  hollow-hearted.  The  Russians 
preserved  the  tops  also  in  vinegar  for  winter 
use. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  cattle, 
with  proper  winter  protection,  might  not  be 
successfully  kept  in  most  parts  of  the  Yukon 
territory.  Fodder,  as  previously  shown,  is 
abundant. 
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There  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  no  tree 
fruits  in  the  Yukon  territory  suitable  for  food. 
Small  fruit  abounds  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Among  the  various  kinds  may  be  noted  red 
and  black  currants,  gooseberries,  cranberries, 
raspberries,  thimbleberries,  salmonberries,  kil- 
likinickberries,  blueberries,  bearberries,  twin- 
berries,  dewberries,  serviceberries,  mossber- 
ries  and  roseberries.  The  latter,  the  fruit  of 
Rosa  cinnamomea,  when  touched  by  the  frost, 
form  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  table,  not 
being  dry  and  woolly  as  in  our  climate,  but 
SAveet  and  juicy.  All  these  berries,  but  espe- 
cially the  salmonberry  or  morosky  of  the  Rus- 
sians, are  excellent  anti-scorbutics.  From 
many  of  them  the  most  piquant  and  delicious 
preserves  are  prepared  by  the  Russians,  and 
they  form  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the 
unvarying  diet  of  fish,  bread  and  tea,  usual  in 
the  country. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"A  Theoretical  Faith  in  Christ." 

The  last  issue  of  "  The  British  Friend"  con- 
tains some  selections  from  a  "  Memoir  of 
James  Backhouse."  The  following,  from  a 
letter  of  his  written  while  at  Sidney,  and  em- 
braced in  said  selections,  we  extract  for  "  The 
Friend." 

"  I  continue,"  says  J.  B.,  "  to  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  what  occurs  in  my  native  land, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  things  that 
pertain  to  life  and  salvation.  The  deviation 
from  sound  principle  among  some  professing 
with  Friends,  is  cause  for  lamentation.  I 
conclude  that  such  cannot  have  ever  clearly 
understood  their  own  principles,  or  that  from 
a  want  of  a  simple  and  faithful  obedience  to 
the  discoveries  of  Divine  Light,  they  have 
relapsed  into  a  measure  of  darkness,  so  as  not 
to  know  whither  they  go  ;  and  to  be  setting 
up  a  theoretical  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  place  of 
a  practical  faith  in  Him  ;  substituting  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  intellect  in  regard  to  His 
atoning  sacrifice  and  mediation,  in  the  place 
of  submission  to  the  Holy  Spirit  given  through 
Him,  which  renders  these  efficacious,  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  soul  through  obedience, 
and  the  blood  of  Christ." 


An  interesting  experiment  is  recorded  in 
the  North  American  relative  to  the  influence 
of  different  colored  lights  on  animal  or  insect 
life.  A  brood  of  caterpillars  of  the  tortoise- 
shell  butterfly  of  Europe  was  divided  into 
three  lots.  One-third  were  placed  in  a  pho- 
tographic room  lighted  through  orange-co- 
lored glass,  one-third  in  a  room  lighted  through 
blue  glass,  and  the  remander  kept  in  an  ordi- 
nary cage  in  natural  light.  All  were  fed  with 
their  proper  food,  and  the  third  lot  developed 
into  butterflies  in  the  usual  time.  Those  in 
the  blue  light  were  not  healthy,  a  large  num- 
ber dying  before  changing;  those  raised  in 
the  orange  light,  however,  were  nearly  as 
healthy  as  those  first  mentioned.  The  per- 
fect insect  reared  in  the  blue  light  differed  from 
the  average  form  in  being  much  smaller,  the 
orange-brown  colors  lighter,  and  the  yellow 
and  orange  running  into  each  other  instead 
of  remaining  distinct.  Those  raised  in  the 
yellow  light  were  also  smaller,  but  the  orange- 
brown  was  replaced  by  salmon  color;  and  the 
blue  edges  of  the  wings  seen  in  the  ordinary 
form  were  of  a  dull  slate.  If  changes  so 
great  as  these  can  be  produced  in  the  course 
of  a  single  experiment,  it  is  probable  that  a 


continuance  of  the  same  upon  a  succession  of 
individuals  will  develop  some  striking  results. 
Experiments  such  as  this  and  others  similar 
are  being  made  by  the  savants  of  Europe,  to 
ascertain  what  effects  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  heat,  light,  &c,  have  upon  an- 
imal and  vegetable  life.  The  results  become 
important  as  tending  to  confirm  or  disprove 
the  theory  of  Darwin. 

Selected. 

FAITH  IN  GOD. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  JOHN  FREDERICK  OBERLIN. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ? 

Uplift  thee  and  be  strong, 
Thy  care  upon  thy  Maker  roll ; 
Thy  sadness  doth  Him  wrong. 
Beneath  his  eye 
Thy  goings  lie : 
The  God  who  rules  above 
His  child  doth  know  and  love. 

Come  gaze  on  yonder  vaulted  sky  : 

Say  can  thy  glance  embrace 
The  worlds  wherewith  the  Lord  most  high 
Hath  sown  the  fields  of  space  ? 
Though  skill  of  thine 
And  strength  combine, 
Yet  never  shall  thy  hand 
Create  one  grain  of  sand. 

Thy  Helper  is  the  Lord  of  all, 
He  marks  thy  lightest  sigh  ; 
A  thousand  means,  at  His  high  call, 
For  thy  defence  are  nigh  : 
Safe  in  his  care 
No  storm  shall  bear 
One  hair  from  off  thy  head 
Though  nature  quails  in  dread. 

Thou  formed'st  man  of  earthly  mould, 

Almighty  !  by  Thy  power ; 
Not  Solomon  in  gems  and  gold, 
Could  match  thy  simplest  flower : 
Thy  single  word 
Suffice,  O  Lord, 
To  fill  heaven's  boundless  sphere ; 
And  lo  !  I  faint  and  fear ! 

The  worlds  which  run  their  course  on  high, 

This  blossom  sweet  and  fair, 
The  stars  in  voiceless  harmony, 
Yon  leaflet  falling  there, — 
Shall  these  obey 
One  law,  one  sway, 
And  I  aside  be  thrown 
The  sport  of  chance  alone  ? 

Then  with  thy  cares  my  soul  have  done : 

Thy  grief  beclouds  this  view ; 
How  shall  not  He  who  gave  His  Son 
Give  food  and  raiment  too  ? 
The  life  is  more 
Than  roof  or  store  ; 
No  fear  lest  thou  His  child 
Be  from  his  care  exiled  ! 

Long  as  I  live,  my  hand  in  Thine, 

I  to  thy  side  will  cling, 
For  life  is  gain,  O  Guide  divine ! 
While  safe  beneath  Thy  wing ; 
Lo  !  all  is  well : 
Each  ill  shall  tell 
For  blessing,  moulded  still 
By  Thy  controlling  will. 

— Sunday  Magazine. 

The  Pyramids. — Colonel  Sir  Henry  James, 
in  a  recent  lecture  on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
stated  that  in  the  king's  chamber,  inside  the 
pyramid,  some  of  the  stones  were  thirty  feet 
long.  These  stones  weighing  some  ninety 
tons,  were  not  found  in  Egypt  at  all,  but  were 
brought  down  the  Nile  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  then  placed  in  their  present 
position,  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  With  regard  to  their  finish,  these 
Syenite  stones  are  of  the  very  hardest  known, 
and  yet  they  are  so  exquisitely  polished,  and 
built  in  (to  form  a  casing  for  the  king's  cham- 


ber) with  such  superior  skill,  that  the  fines  jfl 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  could  not  be  inserte<(B: 

between  two  of  the  stones,  and  this,  after  M 
lapse  of  four  thousand  years.  Such  work|I 
manship  would  excite  the  wonder  and  admiji 
ration  of  the  world,  even  in  this  age  of  sciii 
ence  and  improvement. 

 ~  

For  "The  Friend." 

The  language  expressive  of  the  christiaiB 
travail  and  exercise  in  Sophia  Hume's  letterBi 
[on  page  414  of  the  volume  of  "The  Friend'M 
just  completed,]  was  relieving  to  many  mindiM; 
in  this  day  of  departure  from  the  simplicity 
and  moderation  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ 
and  the  query  arises,  why  are  these  thing 
so?  For  the  truth  always  leads  through  th 
strait  gate  into  the  narrow  way;  and  ttuj 
apostle  writes,   "Nevertheless  whereto  w  j 
have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  th<  | 
same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing."  Ah 
if  we  only  lived  to  work  out  our  soul's  salvaj  . 
tion,  how  soon  would  the  pictures  consuim  ;» 
away  into  smoke,  as  one  did  formerly,  whei  J 
the  owner  was  awakened  to  the  important  l(j 
of  spending  her  time  and  money,  only,  to  he:  ( 
furtherance  in  the  highway  of  holiness,  "an<j  j| 
of  laying  up  treasure  where  moth  did  not  cor; 
rupt,  neither  did  thieves  break  through  no: 
steal."    Ah  !  if  among  us  now,  would  not  hei 
language  of  surprise  be :  "  O  foolish  Galatians 
who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not 
obey  the  truth  ?  '  How  different  is  the  employ 
ment  of  the  precious  boon  of  time  now  from 
formerly ;  usefulness  was  the  object,  and  in 
dustry  marked  the  domestic  path  of  those 
whose  delight  it  was  to  render  home  attract 
tive,  and  the  inmates  content ;  it  was  not  s 
constant  round  of  attending  lectures,  public] 
readings,  company,  or  trifling  needlework 
but  gathering  with  the  elder  members  of  thq 
family,  listening  to  the  experience,  counsel  oi 
advice,  of  those  who  could  drop  the  sweet  and 
encouraging  language,  "I  have  never  seen  I 
the  righteous  forsaken,  or  their  seed  begging |L 
bread,"  or  "  if  thou  seek  the  Lord,  and  serve  \t 
Him  in  the  day  of  prosperity,  He  will  not  for-  ^ 
sake  thee  in  the  day  of  adversity."    Wher/  :tf 
dear  young  people  are  aroused  to  a  sense  o:  j 
the  responsibility  of  spending  their  time  anc 
talents,  so  as  to  hear  at  last  the  welcome  lan  ^ 
guage,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,'  ,| 
they  understand  the  expressions  of  the  apostle 
when  he  said,  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  ye  arei 
bought  with  a  price,  for  He  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live,  should  not  henceforth  live  ,| 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  which  diec(  jj 
for  them  and  rose  again."  , 


Habits  of  the  Striped  Squirrel. — I  lately  no ;  \ 
ticed  in  my  garden  a  bright-eyed  chipmunk  u 
Sciurus  striatus,  advancing  along  a  line  direct  i; 
ly  towards  me.  He  came  briskly  forward!  s 
without  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  to  the  right1  r| 
or  the  left,  till  within  two  feet  of  me ;  ther  li 
turned  square  towards  my  left — his  right— I  (| 
and  went  about  three  feet  or  less.  Here  he 
paused  a  moment  and  gave  a  sharp  look  al  I 
around  him,  as  if  to  detect  any  lurking  spy  * 
on  his  movements.  (His  distended  cheeks  re i  il 
vealed  his  business:  he  had  been  out  foraging."  !< 
He  now  put  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and  ij 
aiding  this  member  with  both  forepaws,  thrusl  ( 
his  head  and  shoulders  down  through  the  dry  j 
leaves  and  sofl  muck,  half  burying  himself  in 
an  instant. 

At  first,  I  thought  him  after  the  bulb  of  ar  i 
erythronium,  that  grew  directly  in  front  of  hill 
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:  and  about  three  inches  from  it.  I  was 
more  confirmed  in  this  supposition,  by  the 
king  of  tbe  plant. 

resently,  however,  he  became  compara- 
ly  quiet.  In  this  state  he  remained,  pos- 
y,  half  a  minute.  He  then  commenced  a 
jrous  action,  as  if  digging  deeper;  but  I  no- 
d  that  he  did  not  get  deeper  ;  on  the  con- 
y,  he  was  gradually  backing  out.  I  was 
jrised  that,  in  all  his  apparent  hard  work 
worked  like  a  man  on  a  wager)  he  threw 
k  no  dirt.  But  this  vigorous  labor  could 
last  long.  He  was  very  soon  completely 
ve  ground;  and  then  became  manifest  the 
)Ct  of  his  earnest  work :  he  was  refilling 
hole  he  had  made,  and  re-packing  the 
and  leaves  he  had  disturbed.  Nor  was 
iontent  with  An  ply  re-filling  and  re-pack- 
the  hole.  With  his  two  little,  hand-like 
he  patted  the  surface,  and  so  exactly  re- 
ed the  leaves  that,  when  he  had  completed 
task,  my  eye  could  detect  not  the  slightest 
irence  between  the  surface  he  had  so  cun- 
rly  manipulated,  and  that  surrounding  it. 
ring  completed  his  task,  he  raised  himself 
i  a  sitting  posture,  looked  with  a  very 
sfied  air,  and  then  silently  dodged  off  into 
ish-heap,  some  ten  feet  distant.  Here,  he 
tured  to  stop,  and  set  up  a  triumphant 
ip !  chip  !  chip!" 

]  was  now  my  turn  to  dig,  in  order  to  dis- 
3r  the  little  miser's  treasures.  I  gently 
oved  enough  of  the  leaves  and  fine  muck 
xpose  his  hoard — half  a  pint  of  buttercup 
Is,  Ranunculus  acris.  I  took  out  a  dozen 
Is  or  so,  re-covered  the  treasure  as  well  as 
bungling  hands  could,  and  withdrew  filled 
ti  astonishment  at  the  exhibition  of  cun- 
y,  skill  and  instinct  of  this  little  abused 
izen  of  our  field-borders. — Ira  Sayles  in 
erican  Naturalist. 


dear  Friends,  in  that  unchangeable  love  and 'and  labor  of  love,  that  the  hungry  may  be 


"We  being  met  to- 


Selected. 

i  Testimony  for  the  Lord  and  His  Truth : 

en  forth  by  the  women  Friends  at  their 
Nearly  Meeting  at  York ;  being  a  tender 
alutation  of  love  to  their  Friends  and  siB 
ers  in  their  several  Monthly  Meetings,  in 
his  county  and  elsewhere 
~)ear  Friends  and  sisters 
her  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  to  wait  upon 
1  for  his  ancient  power  to  order  us,  and  in 
wisdom  and  counsel  to  guide  us  in  our  ex- 
ise  relating  to  church  affairs;  it  hath  pleased 
1  to  break  in  amongst  us  in  a  glorious  man- 
,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  and  to  fill  our 
jting  with  hislivingpresence,  and  crown  our 
smbly  with  his  heavenly  power,  and  open 

fountain  of  life  unto  us  ;  and  the  streams 
lis  love  have  been  felt  freely  to  flow  amongst 
and  run  from  vessel  to  vessel,  to  the  glad- 
g  of  our  hearts,  which  causeth  living 
ises,  and  hearty  thanksgiving,  to  be  ren- 
ed  unto  him  who  alone  is  worthy, 
ind,  Friends,  we  hereby  signify  to  you, 
t  here  have  been  many  living  testimonies 

vered  amonst  us,  from  the  divine  openings 
the  Spirit  of  Life  in  many  brethren  and 
ers,  whereby  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the 
*d  is  well  pleased  with  this  our  service, 
I  doth  accept  our  sacrifices  and  free-will 

rings,  and  returns  an  answer  of  peace  into 
bosoms,  which  is  greatly  our  reward : 
re  hath  also  been  brought  several  testimo- 
3  in  writing  from  divers  of  our  Monthly 
Btings,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  touching 

care  of  Friends,  for  the  honor  of  God,  and 

sperity  of  truth  in  one  another.  And, 


precious  truth  of  our  God,  we  dearly  salute 
you,  wherein  our  relation  and  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  one  with  another  in  spirit,  is 
daily  renewed,  and  our  care  and  concern  for 
his  honor,  and  one  another's  good,  is  still  con- 
tinued :  And  therein  we  see  there  is  as  great 
need  as  ever,  to  watch  over  one  another  for 
good,  though  it  hath  pleased  God,  in  his  infi- 
nite mercy  and  love,  to  give  us  a  day  of  ease 
and  liberty  as  to  the  outward,  and  hath  bro- 
ken the  bonds  of  many  captives,  and  hath  set 
the  oppressed  free,  and  opened  the  prison 
doors  in  a  good  measure ;  living  praises  be 
given  to  him  for  ever.  And  now,  Friends,  it 
is  our  desire  that  we  all  may  make  a  right 
use  of  it,  and  answer  the  end  of  the  Lord  in 
it,  and  neither  take  nor  give  liberty  to  that 
part  in  any,  which  may  give  the  Lord  occa- 
sion to  suffer  our  bonds  to  be  renewed,  but  in 
his  fear  and  holy  awe  walk  humbly  before 
him  in  a  holy  and  self-denying  life,  under  the 
cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  daily  crucifies  us 
to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  us,  and  teach- 
eth  us  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
and  to  live  righteously  and  soberly  in  this 
present  world ;  that  by  our  holy  lives  and 
righteous  conversations,  others  seeing  our 
good  works,  may  glorify  our  heavenly  Father ; 
and  that  by  our  truth-like  and  christian  be- 
haviour, and  down-right  dealing  in  all  our 
affairs  amongst  the  children  of  men,  we  may 
walk  as  becomes  the  truth.  And,  dear  Friends, 
join  not  with  any  sort  of  people  further  than 
will  stand  with  truth's  honor,  and  reach  God's 
witness  in  every  conscience,  but  as  much  as 
in  you  lieth  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  and 
do  good  unto  all,  especially  unto  the  house- 
hold of  faith ;  and  so  daily  fulfil  the  royal 
law  of  love,  in  showing  to  all  men  that  you 
are  Christ's  disciples,  by  loving  him  and  one 
another. 

And,  Friends,  we  cannot  but  warn  you  of 
the  separating  spirit  which  leads  unto  strife, 
contention,  and  jangling,  and  would  thereby 
lay  waste  your  concern  for  God's  honor  and 
one  another's  good  ;  this  is  that  old  adversary 
and  enemy  of  mankind,  who  in  all  ages  went 
about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
might  devour  ;  and,  as  a  ravenous  wolf,  some- 
times gets  the  sheep's  clothing,  and  never 
wants  specious  pretences  to  accomplish  his 
design,  and  bring  about  his  end,  which  is  to 
divide,  rend,  tear,  destroy,  and  separate  from 
God  and  one  from  another,  and  would  lay 
waste  the  heritage  of  God,  and  make  spoil  of 
his  plantation,  and  leave  bis  tender  plants 
without  care,  in  the  briars  and  thorns,  and 
every  hurtful  weed  to  wrap  about  them  to  hin- 
der their  growth,  and  draw  them  out  of  their 
order;  by  reason  of  which,  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  the  way  of  truth  might  be  evil  spoken  of : 
The  Lord  disappoint  him  of  his  purpose,  and 
frustrate  him  of  his  end,  is  our  prayer;  and 
keep  us  livingly  sensible,  that  the  end  of  the 
Lord,  in  all  his  fatherly  corrections,  gentle 
chastisements,  and  kind  reproofs,  hath  been 
to  preserve  us  from  the  snares  of  the  enemy  : 
Therefore,  dear  Friends,  be  concerned  for  the 
preservation  of  one  another  in  every  of  your 
respective  Monthly  Meetings,  and  be  faithful 
in  performing  your  service  and  duty  to  God 
and  one  to  another  (as  he  opens  it  in  you, 
and  lays  it  upon  you)  in  exhortation,  admo- 
nition and  reproof,  in*  tender  love,  for  so  it 
will  be  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  unto  those  who 
are  wounded  by  the  wiles  of  the  enemy.  For, 
dear  Friends,  it  is  the  very  end  of  our  travail 


fed,  the  naked  clothed,  the  weak  strengthened, 
the  feeble  comforted,  and  the  wounded  healed  ; 
so  that  the  very  weakest  and  hindermost  of 
the  flock  may  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
rest  and  safety,  where  no  destroyer  can  come, 
where  the  ransomed  and  redeemed  by  the 
Lord  have  the  songs  of  deliverance  and  high 
praises  in  their  mouths,  giving  Him  the  honor 
who  alone  is  worthy  for  ever. 

And,  Friends,  let  us  ever  remember  the 
tender  dealings  and  mercies  of  the  Lord  to 
us,  and  that  it  was  not  for  our  deserts,  nor 
any  worthiness  in  us,  but  his  own  good  will, 
and  for  his  seed's  sake,  in  which  he  heard  our 
many  cries,  and  had  regard  to  our  tears,  and 
helped  us  through  many  exercises  and  trials 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  hath  been  our 
rock  and  refuge,  and  our  sure  hiding-place,  in 
many  storms  and  exercises,  and  yet  preserves 
in  perfect  peace  all  those  that  trust  in  him, 
who  keeps  his  new  creation  lull  of  joy  ;  and 
the  voice  of  thanksgiving  and  melody  is  heard 
in  our  land,  and  the  Lord  becomes  unto  us 
the  place  of  broad  rivers,  and  makes  us  be- 
fore him  as  well-watered  gardens,  and  affects 
our  hearts  with  his  divine  love  to  praise  his 
Name. 

And  now  to  young  women,  whom  our  souls 
love,  and  whom  the  Lord  delighteth  to  do 
good  unto,  and  hath  visited  with  tastes  of  his 
love;  be  you  ordered  by  him  in  all  things, 
that  in  your  modest  and  chaste  behavior, 
your  comely  and  decent  dresses  in  your  ap- 
parel, and  in  all  other  things,  you  may  be 
good  examples  to  others,  not  only  those  that 
are  without,  but  to  some  professing  the  faith  ; 
that  in  the  line  of  life,  and  language  of  truth, 
we  may  speak  one  to  another  and  say,  Arise 
you  daughters  of  Zion,  shake  yourselves  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  put  on  the  beautiful 
garments,  even  the  robes  of  righteousness, 
the  saints'  clothing,  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  And  be  not  too  careful  for 
preferment  or  riches  in  this  world,  but  be 
careful  to  know  the  Lord  to  be  your  portion, 
and  the  lot  of  your  inheritance  :  Then  testi- 
monies will  arise  as  in  the  days  of  old,  Our 
lot  is  fallen  in  a  good  ground,  we  have  large 
possessions. 

And,  Friends,  be  not  concerned  in  reference 
to  marriage  out  of  God's  fear,  but  first  wait 
to  know  your  Maker  to  become  your  husband 
and  the  bridgroom  of  your  souls,  then  you 
will  come  to  know  that  you  are  not  your  own, 
but  that  he  must  have  the  ordering  and  dis- 
posing of  you  in  soul,  body  and  spirit,  which 
are  all  his;  for  he  being  the  only  One  unto 
you,  and  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousand  amongst 
you,  he  will  be  your  beloved  and  your  friend  ; 
O  Friends!  this  state  is  happy,  and  blessed 
are  they  that  attain  it,  and  live  in  it  ;  the 
Lord  is  not  unmindful  of  them,  but  in  his  own 
time,  if  he  see  it  good  for  them,  can  provide 
meet-helps  for  them  ;  then  will  your  marriage 
be  honorable,  being  orderly  accomplished  with 
the  assent  of  parents,  and  the  unity  of  Friends, 
and  an  honor  to  God.  and  comfort  to  your 
own  souls;  then  husbands  and  children,  all  a 
blessing  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord;  and  you 
will  arise  in  your  day,  age  and  generation,  as 
mothers  in  Israel,  as  those  I10I3-  aucients 
whose  living  testimonies  reach  to  us,  and 
blessed  memories  live  with  us.  according  to 
our  measures  ;  as  Lydia.  open-hearted  to  Sod 
and  one  to  another  ;  as  Dorca*.  careful  to  do 
one  another  good  ;  as  Deborah,  concerned  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  :  and  as  Jael. 
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zealous  for  the  truth,  who  was  praised  above 
women. 

And  you  Friends,  who  are  under  the  pres- 
ent concern,  and  in  your  day's  work,  do  it 
not  negligently,  nor  with  careless  minds,  but 
be  you  diligent  in  every  of  your  Women's 
Meetings,  and  order  two  faithful  women,  in 
every  meeting,  to  take  the  care  upon  them, 
and  so  far  as  may  answer  truth,  do  your  en- 
deavors that  nothing  be  practised  amongst 
yon,  but  what  tends  to  God's  honor  and  one 
another's  comfort ;  let  nothing  be  indulged  or 
connived  at  in  any,  whereby  Truth  is  dishon- 
ored ;  and  let  that  be  cherished  and  encour- 
aged in  all,  wherewith  Truth  is  honored ; 
And  these  our  testimonies  cast  not  carelessly 
into  a  corner,  but  sometimes  peruse  them, 
and  mark  well  the  wholesome  advice  therein, 
that  our  travail  may  be  answered,  the  Lord 
honored,  and  you  reap  the  benefit ;  and  let  a 
right  record  be  kept  from  month  to  month, 
and  from  year  to  year,  of  the  Lord's  dealing 
with  us,  and  mercy  to  us,  to  future  ages,  that 
from  age  to  age,  and  one  generation  to  an- 
other, his  own  works  may  praise  him :  To 
Avhom  all  praises  belong,  and  be  they  ascribed, 
both  now  and  for  ever. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  York,  the  28th 
of  the  Fourth  month,  1668. 


From  the  "American  Naturalist." 

The  Lyre  Bird. 

The  Lyre  Bird  finds  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Australia  a  region  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  its  nature.  At  a  variable  distance  from 
the  sea  rises  a  range  of  mountains,  the  swell 
of  which  is  undulating  rather  than  precipi- 
tous, while  the  summits  expand  into  immense 
open  downs  and  grassy  plains.  These  are 
studded  with  belts  and  forests  of  trees,  and 
appear  like  a  succession  of  vast  parks.  As 
the  hills  and  plateaus  sink  into  the  cup-like 
depression  of  the  interior,  marshy  grounds 
alternate  with  parched  and  sterile  barrens  ; 
but  seaward,  the  soil  is  of  almost  inconceiva- 
ble richness.  Here,  a  tropical  luxuriance 
prevails.  Forests  of  immense,  ever  verdant, 
blooming  trees,  are  broken  by  rich  meadow- 
like districts  admirably  suited  to  grazing  pur- 
poses. Indeed,  the  country  as  described,  is 
so  charming,  that  it  might  be  considered  al- 
most a  Paradise  were  it  not  for  the  intense 
heat  of  summer,  increased,  as  it  is,  by  the 
hot  dry  winds  which  blow  southward  from 
more  northerly  regions.  Parching  droughts 
are  succeeded  by  torrents  of  rain,  which,  col- 
lecting on  the  hills  and  plains,  and  advancing 
through  their  streamlets,  pour  in  swollen 
floods  down  the  mountain  sides  to  the  sea, 
carrying  destruction  on  every  hand.  Thus 
are  the  seaward  slopes  washed  into  gullies 
and  ravines,  which  are  left  obstructed  by 
fallen  trees  and  branches.  Over  these  active 
nature  soon  spreads  a  mantle  of  greenness 
and  bloom,  by  means  of  rapidly  growing  creep- 
ing: vines,  forming;  almost  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses.  In  these  secluded  haunts  the  Lyre 
Bird  hides  itself  from  the  gaze  of  man.  It 
is  found  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  but 
is  peculiar  to  the  mountain  districts  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  especially  to  those  on  the  south- 
eastern face  of  the  continent.  Two  species 
are  known  ;  one,  Menura  superba,  the  well- 
known  Lyre  Bird,  the  other  a  closely  allied 
species,  Menura  Albertii. 

Australia  is  a  country  of  wonders,  where 
even  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  so  disposed 
that  they  present  but  little  surface  to  the 


scorching  sun,  and,  consequently,  are  almost 
valueless  for  shade ;  and  where,  both  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world,  are  curious  forms 
existing  nowhere  else  on  the  globe.  Here  is 
a  rich  display  of  birds  with  gorgeous  plum- 
age, and  here  also  are  found  many  remarka- 
ble only  for  their  unlikeness  to  all  others. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  family,  the  members  of 
which,  with  their  peculiarly  large  feet,  scratch 
up  grass,  herbage,  and  soil,  and  throwing  these 
backward,  in  concentric  circles,  finally  raise  a 
mound  which  forms  a  veritable  hot-bed.  In 
this  they  deposit  their  eggs,  and  the  heat  en- 
gendered by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter 
quiekensthe  life-germ, as  inordinary  hatching 
does  the  warm  body  of  the  brooding  mother. 

What  is  epecially  curious  is  that  the  Lyre 
Bird,  while  incubating  its  eggs  in  the  method 
common  to  birds,  has  a  similar  habit  of  rais- 
ing mounds  which  it  devotes  to  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent purpose.  These  elevations  seem  to  be 
intended  as  orchestras  for  the  display  of  mu- 
sical powers,  and  both  morning  and  evening 
they  betake  themselves  thither,  frequently 
while  they  whistle,  sing,  or  imitate  the  notes 
of  other  birds,  raising  and  spreading  their 
tails  with  all  the  pride  of  the  peacock. 

The  Lyre  Bird  has  been  known  for  more 
than  a  half  a  century,  but  possibly,  our  fullest 
information  is  derived  from  the  English  nat- 
uralist, Gould,  who,  with  his  wife,  travelled 
in  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  ornithological 
investigation  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  Avho  since  has,  from  time  to  time  by  his 
correspondence,  obtained  facts  of  much  im- 
portance to  ornithological  science.  To  his 
pen,  and  to  her  almost  magic  pencil,  we  are 
largely  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Aus- 
tralian birds.  The  pictures  of  both  artists 
are  so  life-like  that  we  might  well  be  pardoned 
for  forgetting  that  we  had  never  heard  the 
music  of  their  songsters,  nor  beheld  the  flow- 
ering vioe  where  it  grew. 

The  whole  collection  of  birds,  forming  the 
originals  of  Gould's  "Birds  of  Australia," 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  and 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences in  Philadelphia, — a  gift  to  a  noble  in- 
stitution of  his  native  city,  in  which  America 
has  reason  to  rejoice.  In  this  collection, 
along  with  other  specimens  of  the  Lyre  Bird, 
may  be  seen  that  which  furnished  the  half 
size  illustration  of  Gould.  It  is  somewhat 
faded  by  time,  but  otherwise  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
fowl.  Its  general  plumage  is  of  a  dull  leaden, 
or  chocolate  brown  color,  brightened  on  the 
wings,  chin  and  front  part  of  the  throat  with 
a  reddish  tinge,  which  is  much  richer  during 
the  mating  season.  The  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  bird,  however,  lies  in  its  tail,  which  is  in 
perfection  only  four  or  five  months  of  the 
year.  This  appendage  consists  of  sixteen 
feathers,  twelve  of  which,  are  furnished  with 
loose,  slender  and  flowing  barbs,  which  are  so 
distant  from  each  other  that  their  effect  is 
that  of  a  background  of  light  and  elegant 
tracery. 

But  that  which  gives  character  to  the  whole 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  external  feathers. 
These  curve  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
together  form  the  outline  of  an  ancient  lyre, 
an  appearance  so  striking  as  to  confer  on 
these  birds  their  popular  name.  In  running 
the  tail  is  lowered  and  held  horizontally,  and 
when  of  full  size  it  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 
Gould  describes  the  Lyre  Bird  (Menura  su- 


berpa)  as  solitary,  never  more  than  one  \M 
and  frequently  only  one  bird  being  f'ouncB 
the  same  covert.  It  is  extremely  shy,  anH 
all  birds  is  the  most  difficult  to  capture,  m 
being  ascribed  in  part  to  its  extraordinB 
powers  of  running  and  in  part  to  the  nat 
of  the  ground  it  inhabits,  traversed  as  tin 
by  immense,  obstructed  gullies  and  ravii 
It  seldom  or  never  attempts  to  escape 
flight,  but  frequently  ascends  trees  to  a  C 
siderable  height,  by  leaping  from  branch 
branch. 

One  mode  of  procuring  specimens  is 
wearing  the  tail  of  a  full  plumaged  male 
the  hat.  The  poor  bird  is  deceived,  and, 
proaching  to  greet  a  companion,  easily  fal 
victim  to  the  gunner.  Any  unusual  soul 
such  as  a  shrill  whistle,  generally  induce! 
to  show  itself  for  an  instant ;  if  this  favc 
ble  moment  is  not  seized  instantly,  the  n 
it  may  bo  half  way  down  a  gully.  None 
so  successful  in  the  capture  of  these  birde 
are  the  native  blacks  of  Australia.  Best] 
and  active,  the  Menura  is  constantly  engaj 
in  traversing  the  brush  from  one  end  to 
other,  and  the  mountain  sides  from  the  toj 
bottom  of  the  gullies,  whose  steep  and  rugj 
acclivities  present  no  obstacle  to  its  longl 
and  powerful  and  muscular  thighs.  It  is  a 
said  to  be  capable  of  performing  the  most 
traordinary  leaps,  frequently  using  this  i 
thod  of  escape  from  its  enemies. 

Through  a  letter  written  from  Sydn 
Australia,  by  Dr.  George  Bennett,  and  p 
lished  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi 
Society,"  London,  we  learn  something  of 
Lyre  Bird  in  a  state  of  captivity. 

The  bird,  described  in  the  letter  of 
Bennett,  had  been  captured  when  so  yon 
that  it  was  only  just  able  to  feed  itself, 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  w 
when  he  first  obtained  it,  fed  it  with  gr 
care  and  regularity  on  worms,  grubs,  Gem 
paste  and  beef  chopped  very  fine,  but  ae 
grew  older  he  added  hemp  seed,  bread,  & 
in  short,  treating  it  as  he  would  any  mem 
of  the  Thrush  family.  Of  many  specime 
of  all  ages,  which  he  purchased  as  comp 
ions,  this  was  the  only  one  which  surviv 
the  others,  brought  from  the  Illawara 
trict,  lived  but  a  short  time.  Apparent 
healthy  and  well  when  they  whistled  at  di 
in  the  evening,  the  morning  would  presi 
only  a  lifeless  form.  Others  kept  in  an  avii 
in  Sydney,  survived  their  captivity  but 
months. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  no  indication 
sex  could  be  ascertained  from  the  plumag< 
the  individual  described.  Twenty  days  aft 
wards,  when  the  bird  was  two  years  and  ft 
months  old  two  of  the  peculiar  feathers  of  l| 
male  were  developing. 

This  bird  was  in  a  constant  state  of  r« 
less  activity,  running  rapidly  about  the 
cious  aviary  in  which  it  was  confined, 
leaping  upon  and  over  the  stones  and  brancl 
placed  in  the  enclosure,  yet  with  all  its  r< 
lessness  it  would  follow  the  call  of  its  owi 
and  take  food  from  the  hands  of  those 
whom  it  was  accustomed.  It  mocked  w 
great  accuracy  the  piping  crow,  wonga  pige* 
parrots  and  various  other  birds  in  the  sa 
aviary  and  in  the  vicinity,  and  about  dusk 
the  evening  was  often  heard  to  utter  its  o 
peculiar  whistle. 

Even  in  Australia  this  bird  was  so  higl 
prized  that  a  liberal  offer  could  not  induce  1 
possessor  to  part  with  it  to  send  to  Engla: 
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For  "The  ifrieud." 

Prophecy,  and  its  Fulfilment. 

he  following,  short  memorial  of  Thomas 
ier,  is  remarkable  for  containing  two  pro 
iic  declarations.  The  first  was  soon  awful 
ealized  in  the  great  fire  in  London  in 
pear  1666.  The  fulfilment  of  the  latter 
ioubt  belongs  to  any  and  every  period 
rein  the  blessed  and  holy  conditions 
iep  in  the  faith,"  "Abide  in  God's  pure 

Truth  all  tho  day  long,"  are  observed 
lived  up  to.  Then  will  "the  time  of  de- 
•anee  assuredly  come,  and  such  shall  see 
arising  of  His  glory."  May  we,  of  this 
(ration,  through  faithfulness  herein,  even 
le-hearted  obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
sower  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in- 
ily  revealed,  experience,  in  our  measure, 
opening  of  the  seal,  wherein  not  only 
e  meek  shall  increase  their  joy  in  the 
1,  and  the  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice 
e  Holy  One  of  Israel ;"  but  that  promise 
be  verified :  "  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee 
)f  Zion  :  and  thou  shalt  see  the  good  of 
salem  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
ihomas  Foster,  of  London,  was  convinced 
t  the  year  1658,  and  thereupon  forsook 
l  of  this  world's  gain  and  preferment  for 
ake  of  Christ,  (he  then  belonging  to  the 
law,)  and  was  in  his  lifetime  freely  given 
•  serve  the  Lord  with  body,souland  whole 
,ance,  that  he  might  run  the  race  and 

the  Truth  ;  which  made  him  willing  to 

himself,  and  take  up  the  daily  cross  for 
it's  sake,  that  he  might  be  truly  wise 
aresaw,  several  years  before  it  happened, 

the  city  of  London  should  be  destroyed  ; 
ais  wife  and  family,  at  his  admonition, 
ved  into  the  out  parts,  and  by  that  means 
>ed  the  judgment  which  afterwards  came 
iss  upon  the  city,  when  it  was  burned  by 
u  1666.*  He  also  foretold  the  sufferings 
h  God's  people  have  since  been  tried 
j  saying,  "  The  holy  city  will  be  besieged ; 
alessed  are  they  who  keep  in  tho  faith, 
,he  time  of  deliverance  will  assuredly 
i,f  &c.  And  a  little  before  his  departure 
f  this  world,  he  said,  "Ah!  friends, abide 
id's  pure,  holy  truth  all  the  day  long,  and 
mail  see  the  rising  of  His  glory." 
he  finished  his  course,  and  feel  asleep,  in 
rear  1660. — Piety  Promoted,  vol.  1,  pp. 
d. 


e  Camphor  Tree  of  Sumatra. — Among  the 
luxuriant  and  valuable  trees  of  the  is- 
:>f  Sumatra,  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
balanops  camphora.  The  tree  is  straight, 
ordinarily  tall,  and  has  a  gigantic  crown, 
l  often  overtops  the  other  woody  giants 
ie  huudred  feet  or  so.  The  stem  is  some- 
twenty  feet  thick.  According  to  the 
38  there  are  three  kinds  of  camphor  tree, 
i  they  name  "  mailanguan,"  "  marbin 
tar"  and  "  marbin  targan,"  from  the  out- 
color  of  tho  bark,  which  is  sometimes 
v,  sometimes  black,  and  often  red.  The 
is  rough  and  grooved,  and  is  overgrown 
moss.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green, 
g  oval  in  shape  and  pointed.  The  out- 
form  of  the  fruit  is  very  like  that  of  the 
,  but  it  has  five  round  petals.  These  are 
I  somewhat  apart  from  each  other,  and 
hole  form  much  resembles  a  lily.  The 

mphrey  Smith  also  foresaw  this  destruction  of 
■  of  London  by  fire  for  its  chastisement,  six  years 
t  took  place,  and  three  years  prior  to  his  death, 
ity  Promoted,  vol.  1st,  pp.  53,  55. 


fruit  is  also  impregnated  with  camphor,  and 


arise  which  lead  them  to  follow  and  copy  after 


the  fantastical  dresses  and  habits  which  are 
so  continually  changing.  Xeatness  and  clean- 
liness are  certainly  commendable,  and  if  rus- 


is  eaten  by  the  natives  whon  it  is  well  ripened 
and  fresh. 

The  amazing  height  of  the  tree  hinders  the 
regular  gathering,  but  when  the  tree  yields  j  ticity  is  offensive,  simplicity  is  not ;  arid  surely 
its  fruit,  which  takes  place  in  March,  April !  simplicity  and  self-denial  become  a  people 
and  May,  the  population  go  out  to  collect  it, 'called,  as  we  are,  to  bear  a  testimony  to  the 
which  they  speedily  effect,  as,  if  the  fruit  be  purity  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.   I  grant 


allowed  to  remain  four  days  on  the  ground,  it 
sends  forth  a  root  of  about  the  length  of  a 
finger,  and  becomes  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Among 
other  things,  this  fruit,  prepared  with  sugar, 
furnishes  a  tasty  comfit  or  article  of  confec- 
tionery. It  is  said  that  it  is  very  unhealthy 
to  remain  near  the  camphor  tree  during  tho 
flowering  season,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
hot  exhalations  from  it  during  that  period. 
The  greater  the  age  of  the  tree  the  more  cam- 
phor it  contains.  Usually  the  order  of  the 
rajah  is  given  for  a  number  of  men,  say  thirty, 
to  gather  camphor  in  the  bush  belonging  to 
territory  which  he  claims. 

The  men  appointed  then  seek  for  a  place 
where  many  trees  grow  together;  there  they 
construct  rude  huts.  The  tree  is  cut  down 
just  above  the  roots,  after  which  it  is  divided 
into  small  pieces,  and  these  are  afterward 
split,  upon  which  the  camphor,  which  is  found 
in  hollows  or  crevices  in  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  kuots  and  swellings  of 
branches  from  the  trunk,  becomes  visible  in 
the  form  of  granules  or  grains.  The  quantity 
of  camphor  yielded  by  a  single  tree  seldom 
amounts  to  more  than  half  a  pound,  and  if  we 
take  into  account  the  great  and  long-con- 
tinued labor  requisite  in  gathering  it,  we  have 
the  natural  reply  to  the  question  why  it 
fetches  so  high  a  price.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  camphor  is  gathered — that  is,  during 
the  cutting  down  of  the  tree — the  oil,  which 
then  drips  from  the  cuttings,  is  caught  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  seldom  brought  to 
market,  because  probably  the  price  and  the 
trouble  of  carriage  are  not  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative. 

Whenever  the  oil  is  offered  for  sale  at  Baros 
the  usual  price  is  one  guilder  for  an  ordinary 
quart  wine-bottleful.  The  production  of  Baros 
camphor  lessens  yearly,  and  the  profitable 
operation  of  former  times — say  in  the  year 
1753,  when  fully  1,250  pounds  were  sent  from 
Padang  to  Batavia — will  never  return.  Since 
time  out  of  mind  the  beautiful  clumps  and 
clusters  of  camphor  trees  have  been  destroyed 
in  a  ruthless  manner.  Young  and  old  have 
been  felled,  and  as  no  planting  or  means  of 
renewal  has  taken  place,  but  the  growth  of 
the  trees  has  been  left  to  nature,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  noble  species  will  ere  long 
wholly  disappear  from  Sumatra. — Journal  of 
Applied  Science. 


Selected. 

Tho  great  departure  from  plainness  which 
is  evident  among  many  of  our  young  people, 
is  rather  a  proof  of  their  folly  and  ignorance, 
than  of  wisdom  ;  since  it  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity and  nobility  of  a  christiau  mind  to  be  so 
much  employed  about,  and  pleased  with,  the 
covering  of  the  body.  In  some  it  may  be 
more  the  effect  of  the  parent's  pride,  than 
t  hat  of  the  children  ;  but  t  his  testimony  of  our 
Society  to  a  simple,  useful,  and  not  expensive 
manner  of  dressing  and  living,  is  grounded  in 
the  Truth,  and  innovations  will  never  be  able  to 
sap  the  foundation  or  overthrow  if.  I  would 
recommend  to  my  dear  young  friends,  to  en- 
deavour to  sec  from  whence  those  desires 


that  there  is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or  color  of 
a  garment,  but  tho  exterior  appearance  is 
often  an  index  of  tho  mind  ;  and  if  the  inside 
of  the  cup  and  platter  be  made  clean,  the  out- 
side will  be  clean  also.  Men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles  ;  and  con- 
formity to  the  world  in  any  of  its  corrupt 
ways  and  fashions,  is  not  a  being  transformed 
as  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  exhort. — //.  Hall. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  editorial  in  the  last  issue  of  "  The 
Friend"  was  not  only  opportune  and  perti- 
nent, but  lively,  clear,  and  forcible.  Though 
this  is  a  day  wherein  a  strife  of  words,  and 
many  voices  prevail,  yet  it  is  believed  there  are 
yet  remaining  not  a  few  in  our  Society,  who 
in  humility  and  contrition  of  soul  before  the 
Lord,  often  go  mourning  on  their  way;  being 
ready  at  times  to  adopt  the  plaintive  language 
of  the  Prophet,  "O!  that  my  head  were  wa- 
ters," &c.  To  these  the  pure,  unsophisticated 
principles  of  ancient  Quakerism  are,  and  will 
ever  be  held  dear. 

The  testimony  alluded  to  as  put  forth  in 
1829,  we  have  not  been  able  to  hud  ;  though 
some  reference  to  it  was  traced  in  a  notice  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  that  year.  Will  the 
editors  please  give  information  through  the 
columns  of  their  journal  where  it  may  be 
met  with,  and  thus  perhaps  oblige  more  than 
A  Constant  1!eader. 


Many  are  busy  about  shaking  tho  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  scrambling  for  the  fruit,  but 
neglect  the  tree  of  Life. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  3,  1870. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — No  collisions  of  moment  appear  to  have 
occurred  between  the  hostile  armies  in  France  during 
the  week  ending  on  the  27ih  nit.  It  was  still  the  belief 
in  Paris  that  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  moving 
on  that  city,  and  might  be  expected  before  it-  walls  very 
soon.  The  movements  tints  far  do  not  however  posi- 
tively affirm  a  Prussian  design  to  move  en  Paris.  Gen. 
McMahon  is  understood  to  have  a  large  force  under  his 
command,  perhaps  150,00(1  troops,  and  this  formidable 
army,  after  evacuating  Chalons,  took  up  a  position  on 
the  frontier  of  Belgium  not  far  from  Montmedy,  SO  a- 
to  be  able  to  render  assistance  to  Bazaine  who  remains 
at  Metz  with  90,000  men,  or  if  the  Crown  Prince  I  10k 
the  road  to  Paris^ McMahon  might  move  to  the  south 
and  eut  offhis  communications. 

There  are  yet  no  reliable  accounts  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  French  and  Prussians  in  the  several  bat- 
tles near  Metz.  The  official  report  of  Bazaine  states  the 
French  loss  in  one  of  them,  that  of  Kezonville.  was 
23,000  men.  Metz  is  tilled  with  wounded  men.  and  ac- 
cording to  French  reports  lo,000  French  soldiers  are 
disabled  by  hospital  ami  typhus  fevers.  A  special  dis- 
patch from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Herttld  says,  that 
170,000  of  the  Prussian  army  have  been  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  war,  lint  this  is  doubtless  an  exag- 
geration. Twenty  thousand  French  prisoners  have  been 
received  in  Germany.  On  the  2oth  the  garrison  of 
Yitry  le  Francais  surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  who 
captured  10  guns  and  SoO  prisoners.  The  siege  of  Stras- 
bourg continues.  The  garrison  ofToul  are  reported  to 
have  made  a  sortie  inflicting  severe  losses  on  the  be- 
siegers. 
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Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  Paris  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Gen.  Trochu,  in  his  capacity  of  Military 
Governor,  has  ordered  all  Germans  to  quit  Paris  within 
three  days.  He  has  also  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  sus- 
pected persons,  vagrants,  and  every  one  without  visible 
means  of  support.  Great  quantities  of  live  stock  and 
provisions  have  been  brought  into  the  city  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  siege.  It  is  said  Paris  is  provisioned  for  three 
months,  and  that  1,500  cannon  have  been  mounted  on 
its  defences.  The  grain  mills  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne  and  all  their  contents  which  could  not 
be  removed,  have  been  burned  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  All  the  animals  in  the 
Zoological  gardens  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  have  been 
removed,  part  of  them  taken  within  the  city  walls,  and 
part  sent  to  Belgium.  Engineers  have  marked  the 
bridges  over  the  Marne  which  are  to  be  destroyed  on 
the  approach  of  the  Germans.  The  finest  paintings  and 
most  valuable  books  have  been  removed  from  the  Louvre 
and  the  Imperial  library.  All  travel  on  the  Eastern 
railroad  has  ceased  beyond  Chateau  Thierry,  55  miles 
from  Paris.  Thiers  has  been  added  to  the  committee 
of  defence. 

The  French  Chambers  have  adopted  a  law  providing 
that  all  able-bodied  men  between  twenty  and  thirty-five 
years  of  age  are  to  be  enrolled  for  military  duty,  with- 
out liberty  to  procure  substitutes.  The  departments  of 
the  lower"  and  upper  Ehine,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Meuse, 
Vosges,  Marne,  and  Haute-Marne  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  Prussians.  These  departments  contain  3,301,000 
inhabitants,  and  great  suffering  exists  in  consequence  of 
the  Prussian  requisitions. 

But  little  mention  is  now  made  of  the  French  em- 
peror, but  it  is  supposed  that  he  is  with  McMahon's 
army. 

The  London  Times  contains  a  dispatch  from  Florence 
stating  that  Prince  Napoleon's  mission  to  Italy  has  been 
a  failure.  He  went  there  to  ask  assistance  from  the 
king,  but  it  was  declined.  The  Times  is  authorized  to 
deny  that  Queen  Victoria  has  had  correspondence  with 
any  one  on  the  subject  of  mediation. 

A  Munich  dispatch  says  that  the  government  has  for- 
bidden the  promulgation  of  the  bull  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility in  Bavaria. 

The  Prussians  have  declined  to  send  any  more  flags 
of  truce  to  the  French  on  any  account,  the  bearers  of 
such  flags  having  in  repeated  instances  been  fired  upon. 
The  siege  of  Toul  has  been  abandoned.  _ 

Austria  has  concurred  in  the  declaration  of  neutrality 
as  prepared  by  England  and  already  accepted  by  Italy. 
The  representatives  of  France,  England  and  Prussia 
have  signed  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  and 
independence  of  Belgium. 

On  the  29th  dispatches  were  received  in  London  and 
Berlin,  reporting  a  great  battle  between  the  armies  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  General  McMahon  on  the  pre- 
vious day  ;  but  the  dispatches  probably  refer  to  some 
partial  engagement,  such  as  might  readily  occur  be- 
tween portions  of  the  extended  lines  of  the  two  hostile 
armies.  On  the  29th  McMahon  was  understood  to  be 
at  Stenav,  a  few  miles  west  of  Montmedy,  and  not  far 
from  the  Belgian  frontier,  while  the  Prussian  force 
having  moved  northward,  occupied  a  position  to  the 
west  of  the  French.  Under  these  circumstances  another 
great  struggle  appeared  imminent,  and  it  was  believed 
in  Paris  on  the  29th,  that  it  had  already  commenced. 
The  Paris  Official  Journal  states  that  a  number  of  minor 
engagements  had  taken  place  recently,  where  the  losses 
on  both  sides  were  serious,  but  the  results  indefinite. 
McMahon's  army,  it  is  stated,  has  been  strengthened  by 
a  reinforcement  of  50,000  troops  from  Paris. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  :  Prisoners  taken  in  the  late 
battles  are  now  arriving  here.  They  are  already  so 
numerous  that  the  fortresses  are  full  to  overflowing. 
Camps  are  formed  at  Wittenburg  and  elsewhere  to  re- 
ceive them. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  is 
with  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  asserts  that  the 
peasants  do  not  suffer  what  is  technically  called  the 
horrors  of  war.  Young  girls  stand  at  their  cottage  doors 
in  villages,  or  on  the  street  corners  to  see  the  Prussians 
pass,  and  are  not  molested  by  them.  Shops  open  in 
towns  are  not  plundered,  and  peaceful  citizens  go  about 
their  business  without  fear.  But  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  taken  along  the  way  side ;  horses  are  pressed  into 
the  service ;  soldiers  are  quartered  on  the  people,  and 
large  supplies  of  food  are  demanded  from  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

The  Brazilian  government  has  made  extensive  con- 
tracts for  the  importation  of  coolies  for  ten  years. 

Emile  Ollivier  and  family  have  taken  refuge  in 
Florence. 

London.  Consols,  91  f.  U.  S.  5-20' s,  1862,  88 \ ;  ten 
forties,  82J. 


Liverpool.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  %\d. ;  Orleans, 
9d.    Breadstuffs  quiet. 

United  States. — The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  was  317.  Of  cholera  infantum,  52 ;  consumption, 
36 ;  marasmus,  30.  The  city  debt  now  amounts  to 
$42,401,935,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  expenditures  of  the  city  in  1860  were  $4,- 
015,462,  and  in  1869,  $8,139,560. 

Cargoes  of  tea  from  China  continue  to  come  east  by 
the  Pacific  railroad.  Twelve  car  loads  reached  Omaha 
in  one  day  last  week.  A  quantity  of  wheat  has  been 
sent  by  the  same  route  from  San  Francisco  as  an  ex- 
periment. 

The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  notice  that 
he  will  purchase  $7,000,000  of  U.  S.  bonds  for  the  sink- 
ing fund  in  the  course  of  the  next  month; 

The  average  monthly  shipments  of  petroleum  from 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  district  are  now  upwards  of  17,- 
000,000  gallons,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  200  mil- 
lions gallons  annually.  The  product  appears  to  be 
steadily  increasing. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  29th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  II62-. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114J;  ditto,  5-20's  1868,  110;  ditto, 
10-40's,  108f.  Superfine  State  flour,  $5  a  $5.45 ;  finer 
qualities,  $5.50  a  $9.  White  Michigan  wheat,  $1.66  ; 
white  southern,  $1.60  ;  amber  Tennessee,  $1.45  ;  amber 
western,  $1.42;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.21 ;  No.  3  do. 
$1.09  a  $1.11.  Ohio  oats,  52  a  57  cts.;  southern,  47  a 
51  cts.  Eye,  90  a  92  cts.  Yellow  corn,  94  a  95  cts. ; 
western  mixed,  84  a  86  cts.  Middling  uplands  cotton, 
19|  cts.  Philadelphia—  Superfine  flour,  $5.37  a  $5.62 ; 
finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $8.50.  White  Tennessee  wheat, 
$1.70  ;  choice  amber,  #1.49;  Indiana  red,  $1.40;  No.  1 
spring,  $1.30.  Western  yellow  corn,  95  cts.;  mixed, 
88  a  93  cts.  Western  oats,  50  cts.  Timothy  seed,  $5.50 
a  $6.  The  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove- 
yard  reached  2888  head.  Choice  cattle  sold  at  83-  a  9£ 
cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6  a  8  cts.,  and  common,  5  a  6  cts.  per 
lb.  gross.  About  15,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  5}cts.  per  lb. 
gross,  and  2663  hogs  at$13.50  a  $14.25  per  100  lbs.  net, 
for  corn  fed.  Baltimore. — Maryland  red  wheat,  $1.30  a 
$1.40;  western  red,  $1.35  a  #1.37.  White  corn,  $1  a 
$1.10 ;  yellow,  95  cts.  a  $1 ;  mixed  western,  80  a  83  cts. 
Oats,  47  a  49  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.11. 
No.  2  corn,  66}  cts.    Oats,  38  cts. 


EECEIPTS. 

Eeceived  from  Phebe  McBride,  Io.,'$2,  vol.  44 ;  from 
Jane  Ann  Passmore,  Pa.,  #2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Samuel 
Trimble,  M.  D.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Edw'd  Michener, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Sam'l  Whitall,  M.  D.,  New  York 
City,  #2,  vol.  44 ;  from  E.  M.  Neave,  O.,  #2,  vol.  44 ; 
from  Geo.  Foster  E.  I.,  #2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Stephen  Hob- 
son,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Edwin  Hollingsworth, 
Benj.  J.  Hobson,  and  James  Bowman,  #2  each,  vol.  44; 
from  Ann  Kaighn,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Geo.  Gilbert, 
Agent,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Stephen  M.  Brinton, 
Jas.  Mains,  Isaac  Price,  Benj.  Gilbert,  Uriah  Price, 
Edw'd  Y.  Cope,  and  Joshua  Gilbert,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ; 
from  John  M.  Smith,  Agent,  O.,  #2,  vol.  44,  and  for 
Rachel  Barber,  Henry  Briggs,  Joseph  Wilson,  and 
David  Stephen,  #2  each,  vol.  44;  from  John  W.  Foster, 
E.  I.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Uriah  Borton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol. 
44 ;  from  E.  J.  Eichards,  Philada.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from 
Seneca  Lincoln,  Mass.,  #2,  vol.  44;  from  Edw'd  H. 
Bonsall,  Pa.,  #2,  vol.  44  ;  from  Peter  Thomson,  Pa.,  per 
E.  H.  B.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  J.  B.  Foster,  E.  I.,  #2,  vol. 
44  ;  from  Martha  Sankev,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  C.  I. 
Hayes,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Wm.  C.  Taber,  Mass.,  $2, 
vol.  44 ;  from  Wm.  H.  Walter,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from 
James  Hilyard,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Micajah  Em- 
mons, Io.  #5,  to  No.  27,  vol.  46 ;  from  Sarah  Ann  Cope, 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Josiah  A.  Eoberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
44 ;  from  Isaac  P.  Wilbur,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from 
Israel  Buffinton,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  44  ;  from  Marshall  Fell, 
Pa.,  #2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Parker  Hall,  Agent,  O.,  for  John 
W.  Smith  and  Lindley  Brackin,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from 
A.  M.  Underbill,  N.  Y.,  #2,  vol.  44;  from  John  Bell, 
Agent,  Ind.,  for  Job  Windle,  Isaac  E.  Windle,  Hannah 
H.  DilkSj  Jeremiah  Hadley,  and  Wm.  Baxter,  $2  each, 
vol.  44 ;  from  Sarah  F.  Carr,  R.  I.,  *2,  vol.  44 ;  from 
Dan'l  Corbit,  Del.,  #2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Truman  Forsythe, 
Pa,,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Robert  Miller,  O.,  12,  vol.  44; 
from  Jonathan  Chase,  E.  I.,  $2, vol.  44;  from  Ambrose 
Boone,  Canada,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Phebe  Griffin  and 
Wm.  D.  Griffin,  N.  Y.,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Esther 
Thompson,  N.  J.,  #2,  vol.  44;  from  Benj.  D.  Stratton, 
Agent,  O.,  for  Daniel^Stratton  and  Cyrus  Brantingham, 
$2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  James  Woody,  Agent,  Ind.,  $2, 
vol.  44,  and  for  Robert  Cox,  $2,  vol.  44. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  will  not 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  op* 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  t 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  applicatia 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  -addre 
"Street  Road  P.O.,  Chester  Co..  Pa."  When 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charl] 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304 . 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

fflST'  Parents  and  Guardians  of  pupils  now  ai 
School  are  reminded  that  the  second  payment  foi 
present  session  is  now  due ;  and  it  will  be  an  accoD 
dation  if  all  who  can  conveniently  do  so,  will  pay 
remit  it  to  the  Superintendent  or  Treasurer. 


WANTED. 

A  female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  S( 
at  West  Chester.    Apply  to 
Rebecca  Conard, 

Jos.  Scattergood,  Jr.,  West  Chester  P.  O 


A  new  edition  of  Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakt 
has  been  issued  by  an  Association  of  Friends  in  Ind 
The  book  is  bound  in  leather,  and  contains  upwai 
500  pages.  It  will  be  sent,  on  receipt  of  price,  a 
following  rates :  By  mail,  prepaid,  per  copy  $2. 
express,  cost  of  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  booli 
copy  #1.60.  Address  William  T.  Fawcett,  P 
field,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana. 


FEIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Mor 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  re-opened  afte 
summer  vacation,  on  the  1st  of  the  Ninth  month. 
Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street  above  Eighth  St.,  is  1 
the  care  of  Zebedee  Flaines,  as  Principal.  The  ( 
School  on  Seventh  street  below  Eace  St.,  is  unde 
care  of  Margaret  Lightfoot. 

There  are  also  Primary  Schools  in  one  of  the  1 
of  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
Noble  streets,  and  in  the  Boys'  school  buildin 
Cherry  street,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  ca 
elementary  instruction  of  children  who  are  too  youi 
attend  the  principal  schools. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  at 
neighborhood,  is  particularly  invited  to  these 
naries.  In  the  principal  schools  their  children 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  embr; 
a  considerable  variety  of  the  more  useful  brand 
study  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  while  in  the  pri 
schools  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  those  of  a 
elementary  character. 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  the  admissi 
children  should  be  made  early  in  the  session,  and 
parents  returning  children  to  the  schools  should 
them  at  the  beginning-  of  the  term. 


FEIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOE  BOYS  AND  GIB 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  re-opens  on  the  5th  inst. 

A  few  can  be  accommodated  as  boarders. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Chas.  Rhoads,  36  i 
Seventh  street,  or  to  the  Teacher,  John  Boadle, 
School. 

The  Trustees  of  the  above  School,  from  frequei 
spection  of  its  management,  would  recommend 
Boadle  to  patronage,  he  having  had  long  experier 
a  teacher,  and  given  general  satisfaction,  durinj 
three  years  he  has  had  the  school  in  charge. 

Trustees :  Zebedee  Nicholson,  Charles  Rhoads,  CI 
L.  Willits,  John  E.  Redman,  John  H.  Ballinger, 


II 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOE  ADULT  COLOF, 
PEESONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Men's  and  W01 
Schools,  to  open  about  the  1st  of  Tenth  month 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Elton  B.  Gifford,  No.  28  North  Third  St. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  No.  118  Pine  St. 

Ephraim  Smith,  No.  1013  Pine  St. 

George  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  Si 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOE  THE  INSAN 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wc 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  mi 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  1 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  I 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board: 

~  WILLIAM  H7piLE7PRlNTERT' 
No.  422  Walnut  street. 
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sctions  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continue!  from  page  11.) 

<6th  mo.  3d,  1845.    Since  my  last  memo- 
ldum  was  penned,  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  my 
ildren  at  Coatesville,  also  to  my  sister  E. 
ge  and  family,  and  some  other  relatives  in 
it  neighborhood,  and  to  my  dear  friends  at 
mpeter.    In  each  of  these  places  I  felt  de- 
ous  of  being  preserved  in  the  fear  of  the 
rd,  and  attentive  to  any  little  service  that 
^ht  open  in  a  religious  way,  as  well  as  to 
end  to  my  social  dutios.    After  passing 
■ough  much  exercise  whilo  in  the  neighbor- 
ed of  Coatesville  on  account  of  au  impres- 
n  of  duty  to  make  a  visit  to  a  person  who 
)t  a  public  house,  I  mentioned  it  to  a  Friend 
the  station  of  elder,  who  was  willing  to  ac- 
upany  me.    An  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
ng  obtained,  I  communicated   what  im- 
:ssed  my  mind  ;  and  afterward  the  reward 
sweet  peace  was  afforded.    The  man  and 
family  appeared  to  take  the  visit  kindly, 
file  at  Lampeter  my  mind  became  much 
,wn  to  a  family  who  were  entire  strangers 
me;  which  also  occasioned  much  exercise, 
t  as  I  endeavored  to  know  the  mind  of 
ith  and  yield  to  it,  way  opened  for  my 
ling  to  see  them,  and  to  convey  what  im- 
ssed  my  mind  towards  them,  which  ap- 
red  kindly  received,  and  afforded  the  re- 
i-d  of  that  peace  which  the  world  can 
ther  give  nor  take  away.    At  London 
»ve  my  mind  became  attracted  towards  an 
ividual,  some  of  whose  ancestors  I  had 
n  acquainted  with  in  younger  life  :  but  way 
opening  for  me  to  get  to  see  him,  perhaps 
want  of  my  not  being  sufficiently  resigned, 
partly  also  from  a  fear,  lest  in  this  day  of 
ettlement  and  many  voices,  I  should  bo 
wn  away  with  a  strange  voice.    But  He 
)  knowcth  the  integrity  of  my  heart, 
weth  I  desire  to  serve  Kim;  and  if  way 
as  in  future  for  the  relief  of  my  mind,  it 
be  a  mercy.  If  on  the  contrary,  an  oinis- 
■  of  duty  has  been  irretrievably  made,  be 
ised,  O  Lord,  to  let  not  Thine  hand  spare, 
Thine  eye  pity,  till  all  that  is  within  me 
jmoved  that  opposes  Thy  blessed  will,  and 
illinguess  experienced  to  follow  Thee  in 
dlike  simplicity,  whithersoever  Thou  art 


pleased  to  lead :  that  I  may  know  Thy  rod 
and  Thy  staff  to  comfort  me.  Afterwards, 
when  on  a  famil}'  visit  to  Friends  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  before-mentioned  individual, 
way  opened  to  have  a  religious  opportunity 
with  him  and  his  family,  much  to  the  relief 
of  my  mind." 

When  the  eye  is  kept  single  to  the  Great 
Counsellor  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  Great 
Controller  of  events,  and  the  government  of 
all  placed  upon  His  shoulders,  how  He  pre- 
pares the  way  for,  and  opens  the  door  unto 
His  obedient,  humble,  patient  followers.  These 
have  no  lack  of  either  wisdom  or  strength  to 
fulfil  His  will,  which  is  their  sanctification. 
To  these,  the  how,  the  what,  and  the  when 
are  all  opened,  through  the  power  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  their  quickened  understanding.  So 
that  though  weakness  and  fear  may  seem  at 
times  to  bring  into  bondage,  yet  will  the  Lord 
of  life  and  of  glory,  re-anoint  for  His  work ; 
out  of  weakness  make  strong ;  renew  His 
covenant  as  in  the  case  of  Levi,  because  of  the 
filial  fear  of  His  obedient  children  ;  and  enable 
again  to  take  fresh  courage,  and  to  run  the 
race  set  before  them.  Thus,  well  has  it  been 
said  that  He  will  not  allow  His  faithful,  dedi- 
cated ones  very  far  to  contravene  His  blessed 
will  and  purposes  concerning  them. 

Through  oversight  of  the  compiler,  the  fol 
lowing  letter  to  her  brother,  Lea  Pusey,  was 
neglected  in  its  proper  place.  Though  not  in 
regular  course  of  date,  it  is  too  valuable  to  be 
omitted,  as  showing  the  character  somewhat 
of  those  exercises  which  she  felt  for,  and  con- 
veyed to  others.    To  wit : — ■ 

"  9th  mo.  22d,  1835. 

"  My  Dear  Brother, — My  feelings  became 
much  interested  in  thy  best  welfare  the  last 
time  I  was  in  thy  company;  which  interest 
has  often  since  revived,  attended  with  earnest 
desires  that  thou  might  come  to  experience 
the  day's  work  going  on  with  the  day, — even 
the  very  important  work  of  thy  soul's  salva- 
tion. Time  is  short,  and  very  uncertain  ;  and 
to  improve  it,  to  our  everlasting  advantage, 
ought  to  be  our  primary  concern.  We  may 
promise  ourselves  length  of  days,  and  still  go 
on  in  the  gratification  of  our  natural  inclina- 
tions. But  oh!  how  presumptuous  it  is  for 
poor  frail  man,  who  knoweth  not  that  he  may 
be  permitted  to  see  the  light  of  another  day, 
to  conclude  that  at  some  future  period  he  will 
become  more  religious.  Delays  are  ever  dan- 
gerous. We  may  endeavor  to  amuse  and  to 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  fascinating  things 
of  this  life,  and  time  after  time,  and  opportu- 
nity after  opportunity,  yet  go  on  neglecting 
the  still  small  voice,  which  is  heard  as  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  saying,  This  is  the  way,  walk 
thou  in  it.  This  blessed  Monitor  though  long 
afforded,  may  yet  be  withdrawn.  For  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  as  the 
language  of  the  Saviour,  that  '  The  night 
cometh  :'  and,  '  My  spirit  shall  not  alwa3*s 
strive  with  man.'  It  is  therefore  very  im- 
portant to  us  that  we  accept  the  offers  of  re- 


deeming love  whilo  they  are  extended,  for 
most  assuredly  times  and  seasons  are  not  at 
our  command.  Moreover  we  have  an  un- 
wearied enemy,  who  will,  if  possible,  frustrate 
every  good  desire,  and  bring  to  the  experience 
of  that  which  is  written,  '  When  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me.'  But  how  en- 
couraging is  the  language,  '  Greater  is  he  that 
is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.  There- 
fore I  beseech  thee,  my  dear  brother,  in  the 
feelings  of  tender  love,  to  put  not  off  the  work 
till  a  more  convenient  season  ;  but  look  unto 
Him,  who  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities, and  who  knows  how  to  succor  those 
who  are  tempted,  and  will,  when  temptations 
present,  if  sought  unto  in  sincerity  and  faith, 
make  a  way  for  our  escape.  Blessed  be  His 
Holy  Name,  I  think  I  know  what  I  write 
from  a  degree  of  experience  ;  therefore  feel  au 
earnest  solicitude  for  thy  encouragement,  that 
thou  mayst  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  lean  not  to  thy  own  understanding. 
Thus  submitting  to  the  cleansing,  purifying 
operations  of  Divine  love,  even  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  which  is  of  Him 
'  whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,'  Ho  will,  if  there 
is  a  yielding  thereunto,  'thoroughly  purge  his 
floor,  and  gather  the  wheat  into  the  garner;' 
and  cause  us  to  experience  the  floor  of  our 
hearts  washed,  and  a  willingness  wrought  to 
obey  the  dictations  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  by 
which  we  shall  know  from  time  to  time  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  to  be  put  to  flight,  even  our 
souls'  enemies,  andourfaith  and  hope  increased 
in  Him,  whose  we  are,  and  in  whom  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being;  and  who  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  dedication  of  our  whole 
hearts.  I  write  not  as  one  that  hath  attained 
unto  much,  but  as  one  who  is  desirous  of  press- 
ins:  onward  in  the  christian  warfare;  whoso 
primary  concern  1  trust  it  is  at  seasons  to 
have  the  day's  work  done  in  the  daytime. 
That  this  may  be  thine  also,  my  dear  brother, 
is  the  present  breathing  solicitude  of  my 
mind. 

"Although  it  has  not  been  usual  for  me  to 
write  to  thee,  yet  it  seemed  to  remain  with  me 
to  express  a  little  of  the  desire  I  feel  for  thee, 
which  I  hope  will  be  received  in  a  portion  of 
that  love  in  which  it  has  been  written. 
Thy  truly  affectionate  sister, 

Hannaii  Gibbons." 

Her  memoranda  are  resumed  under  date. 
"7th  mo.  31st.  I  often  feel  the  present,"  she 
Avrites,  "  to  be  a  day  of  trial,  yea.  of  much 
shaking  in  our  Society.  Be  pleased,  O  Father 
of  mercies,  to  continuo  to  shake  us,  until  that 
which  is  offensive  to  theo,  may  be  removed  ; 
that  that  which  cannot  be  shaken  only 
may  remain,  and  through  the  power  of 
Thy  love  grow  brighter  and  brighter;  that 
so  the  ever  blessed  Truth  may  shine  more 
conspicuously  among  us  as  a  people,  even 
as  in  ancient  purity.  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord, 
the  breathing  of  ray  spirit  is  often  unto 
Thee,  in  desire  to  bo  preserved  from  the  mix- 
ture of  self  in  every  performance  professodlv 
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for  the  promotion  of  Thy  righteous  cause, 
that  the  enemy  of  my  soul's  peace  may  not 
be  suffered,  through  any  of  his  wily  insinua- 
tions, to  draw  my  mind  away  from  Thy  pre- 
cious light  and  truth  !  Wilt  thou  be  pleased 
to  increase  my  spiritual  vision  ;  give  me  to  see 
with  an  eye  of  faith,  unto  holy  certainty,  the 
things  that  belong  to  Thy  honor  and  my 
peace,  vouchsafing  to  mo  strength  to  perform 
them  ;  suffer  me  not  to  go  before  the  pointings 
of  Thy  blessed  ringer,  I  pray  Thee,  neither  to 
lag  behind,  that  so  I  may  be  preserved  from 
becoming  a  castaway. 

"8th  mo.  17th.  I  left  home  to  attend  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Concord.  In  it  my 
dear  friend  and  relative  Sarah  Emlen,  gave  a 
satisfactory  account  of  her  recent  visit  to 
England  and  Ireland,  which,  with  her  safe 
return,  is  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
all  our  sure  mercies.  She  was  enabled  to  per- 
form the  service  under  considerable  bodily 
infirmity,  and  now  having  returned  relieved 
and  peaceful,  is  cause  for  other  humble  travel- 
lers to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

"  My  mind  was  exercised  before  I  left  home 
on  account  of  a  poor  young  man  in  West 
Chester  prison,  under  sentence  of  death  for 
the  commission  of  murder.  The  exercise  so 
increased  that  I  was  induced  to  mention  it  to 
the  elders  of  our  meeting;  who  not  discourag- 
ing me,  and  feeling  an  impression  of  mind  to 
communicate  it  to  my  friends  Nathan  Sharp- 
less  and  Sarah  Emlen,  I  found  the  latter  was 
under  a  similar  exercise.  This  was  very  cor- 
dial to  my  poor  mind ;  and  confirming  also 
was  the  willingness  of  the  former  to  accom- 
pany us.  The  necessary  arrangements  being- 
made,  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  in  company 
with  Abram  Gibbons  and  Martha  Jeffries,  we 
visited  the  poor  convict.  Our  feelings  were 
sorrowful ;  yet  we  were  a  little  comforted  in 
seeing  the  poor  youth  brought  somewhat  into 
a  state  of  contrition.  May  the  Lord  Almighty 
grant  him  the  gift  of  true  repentance.  The 
foregoing  act  of  dedication  hath  been  crowned 
with  sweet  peace. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  feeling  a 
lively  intimation  to  Btep  in  and  see  an  old 
man  who  was  in  bodily  affliction,  having  a 
wife  and  son  living  with  him,  who  all  appear 
to  be  thoughtful  people,  I  yielded  to  it.  My 
feelings  were  comfortable  in  sitting  with  them, 
and  the  language  arose,  '  As  the  mountains 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is 
round  about  his  people,  even  henceforth  and 
forever.'  It  felt  to  me  that  the  Good  Hand 
was  round  about  them,  though  strangers  to 
me.  They  appeared  grateful  for  the  visit,  and 
I  was  thankful  in  having  performed  it.  After 
which  I  was  favored  to  retire  to  rest  with  a 
portion  of  that  peace  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Stone  Avalanches. 

The  high  projecting  peaks  of  mountains, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  to 
the  crumbling  effect  of  frost,  are  gradually 
disintegrated,  and  the  fragments  are  tumbled 
down  the  precipitous  slopes  into  the  vallies 
beneath.  Travellers  among  the  Alps  speak 
of  the  great  quantities  of  such  rocks  and  stones 
which  fall  on  to  the  glaciers,  and  are  gradually 
carried  forward  by  them,  forming  large  mo- 
raines, which  is  the  name  given  to  the  accu- 
mulations of  such  material  at  their  termina- 


tions. One  of  these  tourists  thus  describes 
two  falls  of  stone  which  he  witnessed. 

£i  While  we  stood  pondering  here,  a  deep 
and  confused  roar  attracted  our  attention. 
From  a  point  near  the  summit  of  the  Weiss- 
horn,  a  rock  had  been  discharged  ;  it  plunged 
down  a  dry  couloir,  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  at 
each  bump  against  the  mountain.  A  hundred 
similar  ones  were  immediately  in  motion, 
while  the  spaces  between  the  larger  masses 
were  filled  by  an  innumerable  flight  of  smaller 
stones.  Each  of  them  shakes  its  quantum  of 
dust  in  the  air,  until  finally  the  avalanche  is 
enveloped  in  a  vast  cloud.  Black  masses  of 
rock  emerged  here  and  there  from  the  cloud, 
and  sped  through  the  air  like  flying  fiends. 
Their  motion  was  not  one  of  translation 
merely,  but  they  whizzed  and  vibrated  in 
their  flight  as  if  urged  by  wings.  The  clang 
of  echoes  resounded  from  side  to  side,  from 
the  Schallenberg  to  the  Weisshorn  and  back, 
until  finally  the  whole  troop  came  to  rest, 
after  many  a  deep-sounding  thud  in  the  snow, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  This  stone 
avalanche  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  I  had  ever  witnessed,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
future  climbers  to  the  danger  which  would 
infallibly  beset  any  attempt  to  ascend  the 
Weisshorn  from  this  side,  except  by  one  of 
its  aretes.  At  any  moment  the  mountain  side 
may  be  raked  by  a  fire  as  deadly  as  that  of 
cannon." 

The  adventure  which  follows  was  experi- 
enced while  endeavoring  to  cross  the  Weiss- 
thor. 

"  The  ancient  moraines  of  the  Macugnaga 
glacier  rank  among  the  finest  that  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  long,  high  ridges  tapering  from  base  to 
edge,  hoary  with  age,  but  beautified  by  the 
shrubs  and  blossoms  of  to-day.  We  crossed 
the  ice  and  them.  At  the  foot  of  the  old 
Weissthor  lay  couched  a  small  glacier,  which 
had  landed  a  multitude  of  boulders  on  the 
slope  below  it;  and  amid  these  we  were  soon 
threading  our  way.  We  crossed  the  little 
glacier  which  at  one  place  strove  to  be  dis- 
agreeable, and  here  I  learned  from  the  deport- 
ment of  his  axe  the  kind  of  work  to  which 
my  porter  had  been  previously  accustomed. 
The  head  of  the  implement  quitted  its  handle 
before  half-a-dozen  strokes  had  sounded  on 
the  ice.  We  reached  the  rocks  to  the  right 
of  our  couloir  and  climbed  them  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  ice,  in  fact,  at  the  base  of  the 
couloir  was  cut  by  profound  fissures,  which 
extended  quite  across,  and  rendered  a  direct 
advance  up  the  gully  impossible.  At  a  pro- 
per place  we  dropped  down  upon  the  snow. 
Close  along  the  rocks  it  was  scarred  by  a  fur- 
row six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  twelve 
in  width,  evidently  the  track  of  avalanches, 
or  of  rocks  let  loose  from  the  heights.  Into 
this  we  descended.  The  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel was  firm  and  roughened  by  the  stones 
which  found  a  lodgment  there.  I  thought 
that  we  had  here  a  suitable  roadway  up  the 
couloir,  but  I  had  not  time  to  convert  the 
thought  into  a  suggestion,  before  a  crash  oc- 
curred in  the  upper  regions.  I  looked  aloft, 
and  right  over  the  snow-brow  which  here 
closed  the  view,  I  perceived  a  large  brown 
boulder  in  the  air,  while  a  roar  of  unseen 
stones  showed  that  the  visible  projectile  was 
merely  the  first  shot  of  a  general  cannonade. 
They  appeared, — pouring  straight  down  upon 
us, — the  sides  of  the  couloir  preventing  them 
from  squandering  their  force  in  any  other  di- 


rection. '  Schnell !'  shouted  the  man  behii 
me,  and  there  is  a  ring  in  the  word,  wh< 
sharply  uttered  in  the  Alps,  that  almost  Hi 
a  man  off  his  feet.  I  sprang  forward,  b 
urged  by  a  sterner  impulse,  the  man  behii 
sprang  right  on  to  me.  We  cleared  the  ft 
row  exactly  as  the  first  stone  flew  by,  ai 
once  in  safety  we  could  calmly  admire  t 
wild  energy  with  which  the  rattling  bould€j 
sped  along. 

"  Our  way  now  lay  up  the  couloir ;  the  snci 
was  steep  but  knobbly,  and  hence  but  fe 
steps  were  required  to  give  the  boots  a  hdM 
We  crossed  and  recrossed  obliquely,  like' 
laden  horse  drawing  up  hill.    At  times  a 
paused  and  examined  the  heights;  our  coult 
ended  in  the  snow-fields  above,  but  near  t 
summit  it  suddenly  rose  in  a  high  ice-wsl 
If  we  persisted  in  the  couloir,  this  barri 
would  have  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  pos 
bility  of  scaling  it  was  very  questionable.  O 
attention  was  therefore  turned  to  the  rocks 
our  right,  and  the  thought  of  assailing  the 
was  several  times  mooted  and  discusscl 
They  at  length  seduced  us,  and  we  resolvj 
to  abandon  the  couloir.    To  reach  the  roclj 
however,  we  had  to  recross  the  avalanc 
channel,  which  was  here  very  deep.  Ben 
hewed  a  gap  at  th-3  top  of  its  flanking  wf 
and  stooping  over,  scooped  steps  out  of  t 
vertical  face  of  indura'ed  snow.    He  th 
made  a  deep  hole  in  which  he  anchored  1 
left  arm,  let  himself  thus  partly  down,  a 
with  his  right  pushed  the  steps  to  the  botto 
While  this  was  going  on,  small  stones  wti 
continually  flying  down  the  gully.  Beni 
reached  the  floor  and  I  followed.    Our  co 
panion  was  still  clinging  to  the  snow  wf 
when  a  horrible  clatter  was  heard  overhe; 
It  was  another  stone  avalanche,  which  th< 
was  hardly  a  hope  of  escaping.  Happib 
rock  was  here  firmly  stuck  in  the  bed  of  1 
gully,  and  I  chanced  to  be  beside  it  when  1 
first  huge  missile  appeared.    This  was  1 
delinquent  which  had  set  the  others  loose, 
was  directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  but  ducki 
behind  the  boulder  I  let  the  projectile  sh< 
over  my  head.    Behind  it  came  a  shoal 
smaller  fry,  each  of  them,  however,  quite  cc 
petent  to  crack  a  human  life.  Benen  shou 
'quick!'  and  never  before  had  I  seen  his  :' 
so  promptly  wielded.    You  must  remcmj 
that  while  this  cannonade  was  being  executi 
we  hung  upon  a  slope  of  snow  which  had  b 
pressed  and  polished  to  ice  by  the  descend , 
stones;  and  so  steep  that  a  single  slip  wo| 
have  converted  us  into  an  avalanche  a 
Without  steps  of  some  kind  we  dared  not 
foot  on  the  slope,  and  these  had  to  be 
while  the  stone  shower  was  in  the  act  of  I 
ing  on  us.    Mere  scratches  in  the  ice,  hi 
ever,  were  all  the  axe  could  accomplish,  | 
on  these  we  steadied  ourselves  with  the  ene 
of  desperate  men.    Benen  was  first,  and  I 
lowed  him,  while  the  stones  flew  thick  bei 
and  between  us.    Once  an  ugly  lump  m 
right  at  me ;  I  might  perhaps  have  dodget 
but  Benen  saw  it  coming,  turned,  caughi 
on  the  handle  of  his  axe  as  a  cricketer  catc 
a  ball,  and  thus  deflected  it  from  me.  ! 
labor  of  his  axe  was  here  for  a  time  divi 
between  the  projectiles  and  the  ice,  whillB 
every  pause  in  the  volley,  '  he  cut  a  step  II 
sprang  forward.'    Had  the  peril  beenlesB 
would  have  been  amusing  to  see  our  cool 
tions  as  we  fenced  with  our  swarming  im 
A  final  jump  landed  us  on  an  embankmB 
out  of  the  direct  line  of  fire  which  raked  jfl 
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ully,  and  we  thus  escaped  a  danger  new  in 
lis  form,  and  extremely  exciting  to  us  all." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"He  that  Believcth." 
After  visiting  many  different  classes  of  per- 
ms recently,  in  different  and  distant  places, 
5  miners  in  coal  regions,  iron-mongers,  fac- 
>ry  operatives,  fishermen,  seamen,  and  visit- 
ps  in  summer  resorts,  I  have  come  to  the 
inclusion  that  there  are  a  great  many  good 
wple  in  our  daily  paths,  who,  and  whose  chil- 
ren  claim  our  fostering  care.  Yet  this  need 
ot  lull  us  into  apathy  over  the  fact,  that 
ati-christ,  in  countless  tempting  presenta- 
ons,  is  all  through  societ}^,  seeking  to  deceive, 
id  to  draw  away  from  the  hoiy  preserving 
ar  of  the  Lord. 

"Truth  is  not  local ;  God  alike  pervades 
The  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades  ; 
And  may  be  feared,  amid  the  busiest  scenes, 
Or  scorned  where  business  never  intervenes." 

Men  with  sooty  brows  and  lusty  arms,  in 
le  hum  and  clatter  of  woollen  mills,  are  often 
•eachers  of  righteousness.  Women  bent  at 
le  loom,  toiling  to  feed  hungry  children,  are 
teachers  of  good  things."  Boys  and  girls 
lsy  from  early  morn  to  sunset,  in  their 
onotonous  tasks,  sometimes  utter  experi- 
lces,  in  language  deep  and  eloquent,  that 
lames  the  long  labored  speech  of  "set  and 
ated"  ministers.  "  Illiterate  fishermen,"  and 
ihermen's  wives  and  daughters,  freckled  and 
iar  with  alternate  exposure  to  the  bleak 
orms  and  burning  sunshine,  incident  to  their 
wly  lot,  have  been  taught  to  gather  souls 
,nd  even  churches)  to  the  throng  of  wit- 
jsses  for  the  Truth. 

There  are  "  the  poor  and  the  despised  of 
1,"  in  every  rank  of  life,  who  find  "  that  pearl 
hich  rich  men  cannot  buy,  which  learning 
too  proud  to  gather  up;"  they  "  often  find" 
"  unsought;"  because  the  open  door  of  their 
sarts  admits  the  Heavenly  Visitor  on  his  first 
ming. 

The  incident  which  suggested  the  heading 
'  this  article  came  under  notice  to-day,  in 
ie  last  visit  of  this  kind  in  these  parts. 
J_e  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath 
e  witness  in  himself,"  said  a  journeyman, 
oking  seriously;  and  added  a  few  words 
ith  emphasis,  that  spoke  a  soul  "  baptized  in 
,e  fountain  of  eternal  Truth,"  How  ready 
e  such  to  receive  the  witness.  "  If  we  re- 
ive the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God 
greater.  "He  that  hath  the  Sou  hath  life; 
d  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
e."  Y.  W. 

jermantown,  8th  mo.  23d,  1870. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Alaska. 

CContinued  from  page  12.) 

The  Aleutian  District. — This  comprises  the 
eutian  Islands  and  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
iaska.  From  the  presence  of  trees,  the 
and  of  Kadiak  and  those  adjacent  to  it,  be- 
ig  rather  to  the  Sitkan  District.  These 
ands  contain  many  high  mountains,  part  of 
3m  volcanic,  and  some  still  evincing  activity 
smoking  or  emitting  steam.  Between 
^m  and  the  sea  are  rolling  and  moderately 
iliued  hills  and  meadows.  The  soil  is  much 
it  rich,  consisting  of  vegetable  mould  and 
rk  colored  clay,  with  here  and  there  light 
careous  loam  formed  of  decomposed  rocks, 
h  in  tertiary  fossils.  In  mauy  places  the 
)wth  of  sphagnum  indicating  insufficient 


drainage,  prevails  over  the  perennial  grasses 
natural  to  the  soil,  but  the  remedy  is  self- 
evident.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  composed 
of  decayed  volcanic  products  such  as  ash  and 
pumice;  this  is  much  of  it  rich  and  produc- 
tive. 

The  climate  of  the  district  is  moist  and 
warm.  The  snow  line,  according  to  Chamisse, 
is  3,510  feet  above  the  sea.  The  greatest  cold 
recorded  (on  the  island  of  Unalashka)  by 
Father  Veniaminoff  was  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  highest  point  reached  by  the  mercury 
during  his  long  residence  was  77°.    *    *  * 

The  greatest  number  of  clear  and  pleasant 
days  occur  in  January,  Februaiy,  and  June, 
and  usually  follow  a  northerly  wind.  The 
barometer  ranges  from  27.415  to  29.437  inches, 
and  on  the  whole  is  highest  in  December  and 
lowest  in  July,  rising  with  a  north  and  falling 
with  a  south  wind." 

[The  author  makes  a  comparison  between 
this  portion  of  Alaska,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands,  with  which 
it  corresponds  well  in  regard  to  temperature, 
humidity  and  climate  generally.  Yet  as  is 
well  known,  human  industry,  skilfully  direct- 
ed, draws  from  this  small  region  no  mean  re- 
turn in  agricultural  produce.  In  1855  there 
were  kept  in  the  highlands  and  islands  1,973,- 
028  sheep,  131,318  horned  cattle,  and  22,930 
horses,  beside  swine  and  other  animals.  The 
product  of  oats  in  1854  was  2,993,733  bushels, 
of  barley  483,193,  of  rye  308,059,  of  turnips 
551,231.] 

"  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian 
District  are  faithful  and  docile,  but  indolent 
and  improvident.  They  make  good  sailors 
but  poor  farmers  ;  and  their  attempts  at  farm- 
ing have  been  principally  under  the  direction 
of  Bussian  masters. 

There  is  no  timber  of  any  kind  larger  than 
a  shrub,  on  these  islands,  but  there  is  no 
prima  facie  reason  why  some  trees,  if  properly 
planted  and  drained,  should  not  flourish.  A 
few  spruce  were  transplanted  from  Sitka  to 
Unalashka  in  1805;  most  of  them  lived,  but 
were  not  cared  for,  and  the  situation  was  un- 
favorable, so  that  they  did  not  thrive. 

The  grasses  in  this  climate,  warmer  than 
that  of  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  drier  than 
the  Sitkan  District,  attain  an  unwonted  luxu- 
riance. For  example  Unalashka  in  the  vicinity 
of  Captain's  Harbor,  abounds  in  grasses,  with 
a  climate  better  adapted  for  hayiug  than  the 
coast  of  Oregon.  The  cattle  are  remarkably 
fat  and  the  beef  very  tender  and  delicate, 
rarely  surpassed  by  any  well-fed  stock.  Milk 
was  abundant.  The  good  and  available  arable 
land  lies  chiefly  near  the  coast,  formed  by  the 
meeting  and  mingling  of  the  detritus  from 
mountain  and  valley  with  the  sea  sand,  which 
forms  a  rich  and  genial  soil,  well  suited  for 
garden  and  root-crop  culture.  Where  grain- 
like grasses  gi'ow  and  mature  well,  it  seems 
fair  to  infer  that  oats  and  barley  would  thrive, 
provided  they  were  fall  sown,  like  the  native 
grasses.  This  is  verified  by  reference  to  the 
collections.  Several  of  these  grasses  had  al- 
ready (September)  matured  and  cast  their 
seed  before  we  arrived,  showing  sufficient 
length  of  season.  Indeed  no  grain  will  yield 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  poor  quality  on  the 
Pacific  slope  when  spring  sown. 

Tho  Russians  affirm,  with  confirmation  by 
later  visitors,  that  potatoes  are  cultivated  in 
almost  every  Aleutian  village,  and  Veniamin- 
off states  that  (up  to  1837)  at  the  village  in 
False  Pass  they  have  raised  them,  and  pre 


served  the  seed  for  planting,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  without  interruption; 
the  inhabitants  of  this  village  by  so  doing, 
having  escaped  the  effects  of  several  severe 
famines  which  visited  their  less  provident  and 
industrious  neighbors. 

The  productions  of  all  the  islands  to  the 
westward  resemble  those  of  Unalashka.  In 
September,  says  Dr.  Kellogg,  the  turnips  here 
were  large  and  of  excellent  quality;  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  cabbages  lacked  careful  atten- 
tion, but  were  good.  Wild  parsnips  are  abun- 
dant and  edible  through  all  these  island-.  At 
the  height  of  2450  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  according  to  Chamisso,  most  vegetation 
ceases.  From  the  reports  of  Dr.  Kellogg  and 
others  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
cattle  may  be  advantageously  kept  in  the 
Aleutian  District,  provided  competent  farmers 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  winter 
climate  is  as  mild  as  that  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Orkneys,  where  stock  has 
been  successfully  kept  from  time  immemorial. 

Indeed,  even  in  Iceland,  where  the  tempera- 
ture in  winter  sometimes  gets  as  low  as  thirty- 
five  below  zero,  we  learn  from  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  that  four-fifths  of  their  entire  popu- 
lation of  70,000,  derive  their  maintenance 
from  agriculture.  Grain  does  not  mature, 
but  the  grass-lands  (with  their  fisheries)  are 
their  greatest  wealth,  as  they  pasture  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  form  their 
chief  means  of  subsistence  and  most  impor- 
tant articles  of  commerce.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  Iceland  is  estimated  at  600.000;  there 
are  about  25,000  cattle  and  30,000  horses. 
The  export  of  wool  in  1864  was  2,229,504 
pounds,  beside  the  amount  consumed  in  the 
country.  After  this  iu  the  Aleutian  District, 
where  the  cold  is  never  greater  than  zero,  we 
may  look  for  results  at  least  as  favorable.  *  * 

The  Sitkan  District. — This  district  extends 
from  the  southern  boundary,  including  the 
mainland  and  islands,  to  the  peninsula  of 
Aliaska,  and  also  Kadiak  and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

The  surface  of  this  part  of  the  territory  is 
rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  extreme.  The 
northern  part  alone  furnishes  any  appreciable 
amount  of  arable  land,  level  and  suitable  for 
cultivation.  Small  patches  occur  in  the  south- 
ern part  here  and  there,  where  small  farms 
might  be  located  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  mountains 
descend  precipitously  into  the  sea  with  their 
flanks  covered  with  dense  and  almost  impene- 
trable forests.  These  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  tho  sea. 
Here  and  there  a  white  streak  shows  where 
an  avalanche  has  cut  its  way  from  the  moun- 
tain top  through  the  forest,  to  the  water  side, 
and  occasionally  the  shining  front  of  a  glacier 
occupies  some  deep  ravine,  contrasting  curi- 
ously with  tho  dense  loliage  on  either  side. 

The  canals  and  channels  of  the  Alexander 
Archipelago  form  the  highways  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  intricate  and  tortuous  are  they, 
that  thej-  afford  access  to  almost  every  part 
of  it  without  the  necessity  for  setting  foot  on 
shore. 

The  soil  is  principally  vegetable  mould  with 
substrata  of  granite  or  dark-colored  clay.  The 
soil  of  Cook's  Inlet  and  Kadiak  is  of  a  similar 
character;  but  from  au  admixture  of  volcanic 
sand  thrown  up  b}'  the  waves,  and  abundant 
I  sandstone  strata,  it  is  lighter,  drier,  aud  better 
adapted  for  cultivation. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
1  district  is  very  mild,  but  intolerably  rainy. 
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The  annual  rain  fall  at  Sitka  varies  from  sixty 
to  ninety-five  inches  (which  is  however  about 
the  same  as  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia)  and 
the  annual  number  of  more  or  less  rainy  day s 
varies  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five.  In  Uoalashka,  the 
annual  number  of  rainy  days  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
and  melted  snow  is  nearly  forty  inches.  This 
last  estimate  is  probably  not  too  low  for  the 
island  of  Kadiak  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Cook's  Inlet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


eye  seeth  Thee.  Wherefore" 
"  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Faith  in  the  Gift  of  God,  an  invisible  and  Spiritual 
Thing. 

There  is  perhaps  no  way  in  which  Satan 
more  readily  deceives  those  who  at  all  listen 
to  his  suggestions,  being  off  the  watch,  than 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Knowing  that 
nothing  is  more  wholly  antagonistic  to  hi* 
rule  and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  than  the  growth  and 
establishment  of  true  vital  Christianity;  it  is 
against  this  he  plants  his  most  determined 
hostility  and  resistance.  In  order  the  more 
effectually  to  beguile  and  decoy  those  who 
give  any  place  to  his  sophistry,  he  gets  up  his 
resemblances,  his  signs  and  countersigns,  so 
as,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  "deceive 
(if  it  were  possible)  the  very  elect."  But  the 
"foundation  of  God  standeth  sure;"  and  here, 
in  child-like  trust,  and  in  humble  reliance  upon 
His  unfailing  mercy  towards  the  penitent, 
the  lowly  and  contrite,  is  the  christian's  only 
safe  refuge  and  sure  resting  place.  To  these 
still,  "Sharon  (the  place  of  beauty  and  fruit- 
fulness)  shall  be  a  fold  of  flocks,  and  the  valley 
of  Achor  (the  door  of  hope)  a  place  for  the 
herds  to  lie  down  in,  for  my  people  that  have 
sought  me."  . 

We  believe  that  which  the  great  transformer 
has  gotten  up  now,  with  which  to  deceive  and 
to  mislead,  is,  an  outward  and  literal  faith  in 
theEedeemer,  instead  of  that  which  is  in  ward, 
vital,  and  heart-changing  ;  and  which  calls  for 
the  costly  sacrifices  of  humility  and  obedience 
to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  calls  for  all, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  be  given  up  unto 
Him  who  died  for  us,  and  rose  again.  But  Oh! 
may  none  be  guilty  of  presumptuous  sins;  as- 
suming that  they  have  attained  to  a  stature 
in  the  Truth,  when  they  have  not!  Oh  !  may 
none  slide  insensibly  into  the  religion  of  the 
day  :  a  religion  which  is  at  ease  in  the  gratifi- 
cations of  the  things  of  this  life,  and  which 
pleads  for  that  it  loves,  and  which  it  tries, 
though  vainly,  to  reconcile  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus.  May  we 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  candlesticks  under 
the  law — a  less  perfect  dispensation — were  to 
be  of  beaten  gold  :  implying  that  the  pre- 
paration and  cleansing  were  to  be  thorough. 
Again,  it  is  declared,  that  "  gold  is  tried  in  the 
fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  furnace  of  ad- 
versity." May  there  be  that  patient  learning 
in  the  school  of  self-reduction  and  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  that  tarriauce  in  the  stripping  furnace 
or  chamber ;  and  that  repentance  unto  life, 
which  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make 
His  paths  straight.  That  thus  we  may  be 
bi-ought — all  of  mercy — to  the  footstool  of  the 
Saviour;  and  to  such  an  experimental,  though 
humiliating  knowledge  of  Christ,  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  as  to  say  with 
the  Patriarch  near  the  close  of  his  life,  "I 
have  heard  of  Thee,  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear; 


but  now  mine 
he  continues, 
dust  and  ashes 

The  following,  perhaps  not  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  taken  from  an  address  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  1840,  will  conclude 
these  remarks. 

"Dear  Friends,  suffer  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion, upon  a  point  wherein  it  seems  to  me  you 
are  in  some  danger ;  which  is  that  of  mixing 
up  the  pure,  distinct,  interior  principle  of  faith 
in  the  gift  of  God,  as  an  invisible  and  spiritual 
thing,  only  to  be  known,  apprehended,  be- 
lieved in,  felt  and  obeyed,  by  the  inward 
senses  of  the  new-born  creature — I  say,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  you  occasionally  mix  and 
confound  this  precious,  living  thing,  with  the 
notional,  historical  knowledge,  which  is  to  be 
picked  up  from  the  letter  that  describes  it. 
If  such  be  the  case,  you  can  never  hope,  whilst 
it  continues,  to  meet  with  full  acceptance  at 
your  Master's  hands.  He  will  have  no  clip- 
ping and  paring  down  of  his  message.  No 
trimming  to  suit  the  religious  taste  of  the 
times.  Remember  that  it  was  the  marked 
distinction  of  the  mystery  from  the  history, 
and  the  vast  difference  between  the  birth  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  to  mere  words  and  doc 
trines  about  it,  which  formed  the  whole  of 
the  Christianity  preached  by  the  primitive 
Friends;  as,  in  point  of  fact,  it  forms  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter;  just  as  the  living  man, 
and  not  his  picture,  forms  the  reality  of  his 
existence. 

"  You  must  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  de- 
luded with  an  idea  that  you  are  living  in  bet- 
ter times,  as  to  religion,  than  your  forefathers ; 
and  that  the  apostasy  of  which  they  spoke  so 
frequently,  and  so  forcibly,  exists  no  longer; 
for  assuredly,  it  exists  in  far  greater  strength 
of  life  than  ever.  In  their  times  it  was  not 
the  fashion  to  be  religious ;  knowledge  was 
more  circumscribed;  whilst  the  want  of  tolera- 
tion in  those  who  were  at  the  helm  of  affairs, 
subjecting  conscientious  persons  to  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  severe  persecution,  dissent  to  the  au- 
thorized and  national  mode  of  worship,  was 
then  generally  the  result  of  deep  conviction. 
But  it  is  not  so  now.  'Many  run  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  is  increased  ;'  but  with  respect 
to  thatrcligion  which  yourancestors  preached 
and  lived,  and  by  the  strength  of  which  they 
were  more  than  conquerors  over  all  their  foes 
both  inward  and  outward — where  is  it  to  be 
found?  With  most  other  religious  professors 
beside  yourselves,  it  has  always  been,  as  truth 
commonly  is,  a  despised  and  rejected  thing. 
So  clearly  does  all  experience  confirm  the  dis- 
affection of  mankind  for  truth,  that  we  might 
well  doubt  the  value  of  those  religious  prin- 
ciples, that  met  with  no  opposers. 

Take  heed  then,  dear  friends,  that  you  slide 
not  insensibly  into  the  religion  of  the  day. 
Beware  of  outwardness  in  your  ministrations. 
All  the  world  are  now  worshipping  in  the  out- 
ward court;  but  your  profession  calls  upon 
you  to  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the 
altar,  and  them  that  worship  within." 

Jeremiah  Horrox. 

The  recent  announcement  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria to  her  Parliament,  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  scientific  observation  of 
the  transit  of  the  planet  Yenus  across  the 
sun's  di-ik,  in  1874,  calls  the  attention  of 
lovers  of  science  to  a  very  rare  and  important 
astronomical  event.  No  person  living  ever 
saw  Yenus  crossing  the  sun,  and  yet  the  ob- 


servation of  this  transit  furnishes  the  mot 
essential  elements  of  astronomical  knowledg, 
Yenus,  as  viewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  tt| 
earth,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  interestinl 
of  the  planetary  stars.  Being  the  secoc 
planet  from  the  sun,  and  the  most  conspic 
ous  of  the  two  inferior  planets  having  thej 
orbits  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  a . 
proaching  the  earth  at  the  time  of  her  inf; 
rior  conjunction  within  twenty-six  millici 
miles,  she  ever  has  seemed  a  friendly  lurr'l 
nary  to  the  lovers  and  observers  of  celesti  j 
scenery. 

Her  maximum  brilliancy  has  been  es 
mated  to  equal  the  light  of  twenty  fixed  stai 
Her  most  beautiful  appearance  is  presentij 
to  the  equatorial  regions,  at  the  period  of  h 
greatest  elongation,  when  she  is  seen  hhj] 
above  the  horizon,  shining  with  a  pure,  steal 
light,  like  a  twilight  sun.  She  is  so  brillia 
at  certain  periods  as  to  be  visible  at  noonda 
and  her  light  is  so  intense  in  the  evenings 
her  greatest  splendor  as  to  cast  a  shade 
up^n  the  earth. 

The  body  of  the  planet  has  been  seen  1 
astronomers  through  her  luminous  atmc 
phere ;  and  her  atmosphere  itself  has  be' 
observed  like  a  pale,  penumbral  halo  of  lig 
during  her  transits. 

Transits  of  Yenus  across  the  sun's  di 
occur  alternately  at  intervals  of  eight,  o; 
hundred  five  and  a  half,  and  one  hundr 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years.  The  last  trant 
but  one  took  place  in  1761,  after  an  interv 
of  one  hundred  twenty-one  and  a  half  year 
the  last  transit  took  place  in  1769,  after 
interval  of  eight  year-i ;  and  the  next  trann 
will  take  place  in  1874  (December  8),  after 
interval  of  one  hundred  five  and  a  half  yea: 
The  transit  of  1874  will  not  be  visible  in  t 
country. 

As  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Ye 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  sun's  horizom 
parallax — an  element  of  knowledge  of  t 
greatest  importance,  since  by  it  we  det 
mine,  as  accurately  as  we  are  able,  the  d 
tance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  the  d 
tances  of  the  planets  from  each  other — t 
transit  of  1874  will  awaken  a  general  inten 
in  the  following  transit,  which  will  takepU 
in  1882,  and  which  will  be  visible  in  the  m<, 
enlightened  parts  of  the  world.  No  one  w 
observes  the  event  in  1882  will  ever  see  t 
transit  of  Yenus  again. 

This  event,  which  furnishes  the  basis  i 
the  most  wonderful  problems  ever  master 
by  the  human  mind,  was  first  correctly  cal 
lated,  and  first  observed,  by  a  young  entt 
siast  of  science  named  Jeremiah  Horrox, 

He  was  born  at  Toxteth,  near  Liverpo 
England,  about  the  year  1620.  He  was 
dreamy,  poetical  youth,  admired  and  belo\ 
for  his  amiable  disposition  and  for  the  re< 
tude  of  his  intentions.  He  loved  the  nij= 
and  the  sublimities  of  its  celestial  scener 
and,  while  others  were  idling  or  sleeping 
was  his  delight — a  delight  amounting  at  tin 
to  rapture  —  to  follow  the  stars  in  th 
courses,  and  to  roam  in  fancy  among  1 
golden  zones  on  high. 

Ere  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  he  1 
mastered  the  most  profound  reasonings  a 
calculations  of  the  German  and  the  Dan 
astronomers. 

When  Kepler  prepared  his  "Budolph 
Tables,"  he  discovered  that  the  planets  M 
cury  and  Yenus  must  sometimes  pass  0' 
the  disk  of  the  sun ;  and  he  predicted  a  tr 
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;  of  Venus  in  the  year  1631,  and  published 
e  prediction  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Admonito 
I  Astronomos"  (Leipsic,  1629.)  Kepler  died 
fore  the  date  of  the  predicted  transit.  Gas- 
ndi  looked  for  the  event  in  Paris;  but  the 
•ediction  was  not  fulfilled. 
"When  Horrox.began  the  study  of  astrono- 
y,  he  used  the  tables  of  Lansbergius.  These 
lies  indicated  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus 
1639.  But  the  tables  of  Lansbergius  were 
iperf'ect,  and  the  young  astronomer  pro- 
ired  the  Kudolphine,  and  applied  himself  to 
close  examination  of  the  tables.  In  the 
eary  hours  that  his  companions  devoted  to 
creation  and  repose,  he  studied  and  ciphered 
itil  he  had  recalculated  the  problems  of 
epler,  and  demonstrated  that  the  transit 
■edicted  for  1631  would  take  place  on  the 
:th  of  November  (old  style),  1639. 
From  the  age  of  thirteen  Horrox  gazed 
>on  the  evening-star,  dreaming  that  the  day 
ould  come  when  he,  perhaps  first  among  all 
e  inhabitants  that  ever  peopled  the  earth, 
ould  see  that  planet  making  her  way  across 
e  disk  of  the  sun. 

The  slow-paced  years  of  his  boyhood  roll 
i.  The  expected  autumn  comes,  with  its 
diDg  pomps  and  dropping  leaves.  The  No- 
mber  day  that  he  has  long  seen  in  his 
earns  brightens  the  earth,  and  finds  him 
atching. 

It  is  the  Sabbath — the  last  of  the  fall.  He 
ands  in  a  darkened  room,  beside  an  open 
eet  of  paper,  on  which  lies  the  sun's  image, 
t  the  very  hour  that  he  expects  the  disclo- 
re, the  church  bells  ring.  Shall  he  wait  for 
e  plauet  to  write  its  message,  or  shall  he  go 
ith  the  worshippers  ?  The  question  agitates 
s  soul.  He  thinks  of  the  consequence  of 
sing  the  sight  for  which  he  has  waited  for 
many  anxious  years.  He  reasons  that  the 
jrship  of  the  Creator  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
eded, even  to  witness  the  sublimest  works 
at  the  Creator  has  made.  Jeremiah  Horrox 
what  few  men  that  the  world  ever  saw 
juld  have  done;  he  left  the  room,  and  re- 
ired  to  the  sanctuary. 

It  was  a  cloudy  day.  When  he  returned, 
e  clouds  had  broken,  and  the  luminous  sky 
one  above  him.  He  went  to  the  darkened 
om.  There,  on  that  white  sheet  of  paper, 
y  the  sun's  image,  and  on  the  sun's  image 
peared  the  planet  Venus,  disclosing  the  se- 
ets  of  the  far  abysm  of  space,  like  the  touch 
the  very  finger  of  the  Invisible. 
Horrox  made  the  following  apology  to  men 
science  for  suspending  his  observations: — 
'I  observed  it  [the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
age]  from  sunrise  to  nine  o'clock  ;  again,  a 
tie  before  ten ;  and,  lastly,  at  noon,  and 
>m  one  to  two  o'clock — the  rest  of  the  day 
ing  devoted  to  higher  duties,  which  might 
t  be  neglected  for  these  pastimes." 
He  died  January  3,  1641,  shortly  after  writ- 
l  an  account  of  his  important  discovery. 
)  had  just  put  his  last  hand  to  his  treatise 
len  he  himself  was  called  to  take  his  flight 
3ve  the  luminous  worlds. — Appleton's  Jour. 


Peace.  [great  crime  against  humanity,  and,  undazzled 

Address  from  the  Committees  of  the  London  and  by  the  glare  of  victory  which  may  attend  one 
American  Peace  Societies  to  the  Friends  o/,side  or  the  other,  turn  upon  it  steadily  the 
Peace.  lij^ht  of  sober  reason  and  christian  morality. 

Dear  Friends:  That  which  we  have  long  We  must  guard  ourselves  and  use  whatever 
feared  has  come  upon  the  nations.  The  sys-  influence  we  possess  in  guarding  others, 
tem  of  armed  peace  which  the  governments'against  the  contagion  of  the  war  spirit  which 
of  Europe  have  insisted  on  maintaining  has  is  apt  to  spread  even  to  those  who  are  only 
issued,  as  such  a  system  could  not  fail,  sooner  spectators  of  the  conflict.  We  must  do  all 
or  later,  to  do,  in  open  war  between  the  two  that  lies  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  area  of  the 


powers  which  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  excess  of  their  warlike  prepar- 


war  being  enlarged,  and  especially  we  must 
strenuously  resist  all  attempts  to  involve  our 


ations.     The  conflict  which  has  now  com-  own  country  in  this  dreadful  imbroglio.  We 


London  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  1805.  — 
rhaps  there  has  rarely  been  a  time  when 
ire  solicitude  has  been  manifested  for  the 
!p  and  preservation  of  our  youth  ;  that  tbey 
y  believe  in  Jesus,  and  bow  to  his  cross,  in 
!  subjection  of  their  own  will,  and  in  a  life 
self-denial;  contrary  to  the  false  liberty 
ich  Heeks  to  lay  waste  all  christian  discip- 
8. — Mary  Capper. 


menced  will,  beyond  doubt,  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  awful  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  will  involve  an  incalculable  destruction  of 
human  life  and  property,  will  fill  myriads  of 
hitherto  happy  homes  with  horror  and  an- 
guish, will  derange  those  beneficent  ties  of 
commerce  by  which  mankind  are  bound  to 
each  other,  will  arrest  the  progress  of  liberty 
and  civilization,  will  envenom  men's  spirits 
by  evil  passions,  and  will  make  the  very  name 
of  Christianity — the  religion  of  mercy  and 
brotherly  love — for  the  time  a  mockery  in  the 
earth. 

But  while  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  this 
terrible  event,  we  at  least  can  look  upon  it 
with  a  conscience  free  from  remorse.  For 
many  years  we  have  not  ceased,  to  the  extent 
of  our  abilities  and  opportunities,  in  our  en- 
deavors to  impress  upon  governments  and 
peoples  the  duty  of  using  the  lucid  intervals  of 
peace  in  adopting  meaus  which  would  give 
some  guarantee  to  the  nations  against  so  dire 
a  calamity  as  that  which  has  now  overtaken 
them.  Far  from  having  proclaimed,  as  we 
are  sometimes  mistakenly  accused  of  doing, 
an  approaching  millennium  of  universal  peace, 
our  voice,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  one  of 
constant  deprecation  and  warning,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  security  for  peace 
while  Europe  was  incessantly  preparing  for 
war,  and  while  the  nations  were  content  to 
leave  the  continuance  of  peace  at  the  mercy 
of  the  excited  passions  and  hazardous  acci- 
dents of  the  moment.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
have  been  strenuously  contending,  first,  for  a 
mutual  and  simultaneous  reduction  of  those 
enormous  armaments,  which,  kept  up  pro- 
fessedly in  the  interests  of  peace,  are  the  most 
dangerous  incentives  to  war;  and,  secondly, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, or  some  form  of  international  jurisdic- 
tion, by  which  the  differences  of  nations  could 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  reason  and 
justice,  instead  of  prejudice  and  passion.  If 
there  be  any  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  these 
means,  will  they  suggest  some  means  more 
efficacious,  or  are  we  to  abandon  mankind  in 
despair  to  the  eternal  rule  of  barbarism  and 
brute  force  1 

What  now,  dear  friends,  remains  for  us  to 
do  ?  Unhappily,  in  those  countries,  which 
are  the  actual  seat  of  war,  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice, reason,  and  religion  is  stifled,  for  that  is 
the  only  condition  on  which  war  can  be  pros- 
ecuted. Our  excellent  fellow-laborers  in  the 
cause  of  peace  on  the  Continent  have  not 
been  wanting  to  their  principles  and  convic- 
tions at  this  awful  crisis.  Consistently  and 
courageously,  even  on  the  very  arena  of  war- 
like agitation,  have  they,  in  every  way  that 
was  open  to  them,  uttered  bold  and  eloquent 
protests  against  the  war.  But  while  it  may 
be  difficult  for  them  to  persevere  in  that 
course — for  war  is  the  most  oppressive  of  ty- 
rants— we  must  continue  to  denounce  this 


must  watch  every  opening  for  the  restoration 
of  peace,  so  as  to  encourage  our  own  and 
other  neutral  governments  to  offer  their  me- 
diation at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
with  a  view  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  And 
above  all  we  must  stand  prepared,  whenever 
this  deplorable  conflict  is  closed,  to  invoke 
the  public  opinion  of  all  Christendom  in  favor 
of  such  measures  being  taken  as  will  for  the 
future,  place  the  peace  of  the  world  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  personal  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals, or  the  capricious  impulses  of  popular 
passion.  And  may  we  not  hope  that  the  horror 
and  indignation  which  this  wTar  cannot  fail 
ultimately  to  inspire,  will  convince  all  men  of 
the  supreme  folly  and  wickedness  of  referring 
the  disputes  of  nations  to  the  blind  and  bru- 
tal arbitrament  of  the  sword — will  awaken 
so  stern  a  demand  among  the  millions  of  the 
oppressed  populations  of  Europe  as  can  no 
longer  be  resisted,  for  those  measures  of  dis- 
armament and  arbitration  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  contending,  and  which  seem  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  the  vicious  circle 
in  which  the  nations  have  been  so  long  re- 
volving? 

Joseph  Pease,  President, 
Henry  Eicuard,  Secretary, 

London  Peace  Society. 
Hoavard  Malcom,  Pres't, 
Amasa  Lord,  Secretary, 
Sept.,  1870.       American  Peace  Society. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  ami  Sentiments. 

God  is  light  and  life,  and  unchangeable. 
And  man  must  be  changed  from  darkness  and 
death  before  he  can  be  reconciled  to  God.  And 
nothing  can  produce  this  change,  but  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Christ ;  or  the  grace  and 
truth  which  comes  by  him. 

The  gospel  is  a  ministration  in  substance  of 
all  that  was  shadowed  out  under  the  law. 

The  inward  and  true  Jew,  has  the  law  writ- 
ten on  the  heart ;  and  is  to  read  and  meditate 
on  it  there,  as  the  outward  Jew  was  to  read 
and  meditate  on  the  outward  law.  The  law 
is  letter,  but- gospel  is  spirit  and  power. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  minister 
of  words,  or  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  power. 

A  man  may  be  a  miuistcr  of  the  letter  with- 
out the  spirit,  but  ho  cannot  be  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  without  the  spirit. 

It  is  better  to  feel  Christ's  life,  spirit  and 
power  in  our  own  hearts,  than  to  be  disputing 
with  others  about  them. 

The  main  thing  in  religion  is  not  to  be  found 
acting  and  doing,  but  to  be  found  doing  aright, 
and  from  the  true  teachings  and  right  spirit. 

The  inward  seed,  if  the  earthly  part  in  the 
heart  is  prepared  for  it,  grows  and  brings 
forth  fruit  inwardly,  as  truly  as  any  outward 
seed  does  outwardly.  But  it  requires  an  in- 
ward care  and  cultivation  in  order  to  keep 
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other  seeds  from  choking  it,  and  rendering  it 
unfruitful. 

In  the  seed  of  the  serpent,  the  serpent's 
image  and  nature  is  put  on  ;  but  in  the  seed 
of  Christ,  the  image  of  God  and  of  Christ  is 
again  put  On. 

When  we  resist  the  devil  in  our  own  strength, 
he  still  overcomes. 

Christ  is  to  be  known  inwardly,  by  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Father,  the  same  as  he  was 
outwardly  to  Si  mon  Peter.  (Matt.  xvi.  16, 17.) 

Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock. 
(Kev.  iii.  20.)  Christ,  if  heard,  opened  unto 
and  received,  will  first  destroy  the  devil's 
kingdom,  and  then  set  up  his  own  in  the 
heart. 

The  preaching  of  the  apostles  and  early 
Friends,  was  to  turn  from  the  darkness  with- 
in, to  the  light  within  ;  from  the  power  of 
Satan  within,  to  the  power  of  God  within. 

It  is  not  acknowledging  the  outward  name 
of  Christ  that  saves ;  but  it  is  the  inward  life 
and  power. 

The  enemy  will  let  the  soul  alone  in  all  its 
notional  faith  concerning  Christ;  his  suffer 
ings,  resurrection,  &c,  but  fights  desperately 
against  the  true  faith  and  power  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  a  knowledge 
that  Messiah  icas  to  come,  because  they  read 
so  in  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  But  did 
that  knowledge  save  them  ?  The  professors 
of  this  age  have  a  knowledge  that  Christ  has 
come,  because  they  read  so  in  the  writings  of 
the  evangelists  and  apostles  ;  but  how  few  in- 
wardly and  savingly  believe  the  report,  and 
to  whom  is  the  arm  or  power  of  the  Lord  re- 
vealed ? 

"We  need  not  expect  the  manifestations  of 
the  Lord  in  great  appearances,  until  we  own 
and  receive  Him  in  the  smallness  of  the  seed. 

The  sparks  of  man's  kindling  will  never 
light  him  to  God.  The  garments  of  man's 
righteousness  will  never  clothe  him. 

We  must  pass  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  holy  hill  of  God,  and  inward  temple ;  not 
raise  up  a  building  of  our  own,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  our  own  forward  spirits,  and  reason- 
ings upon  scripture  words,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  God's  Spirit. 

He  that  would  see  the  things  of  God,  must 
receive  from  Him  the  eye. 
Dublin,  Ind.,  8th  mo.  23,  1870. 

For  "The  Friend." 

China. 

Our  author  accompanied  some  of  her  friends 
to  see  the  "  Great  Wall,"  and  some  of  Mon- 
golia beyond  it.  We  have  room  for  but  a  few 
unconnected  sketches  of  the  trip. 

"  At  Cha-taou  we  breakfasted,  and  then 
went  on  rather  more  than  fifteen  miles  to 
Huai-lai-hoien,  where,  at  the  'Inn  of  Widely- 
dispersed  Righteousness,'  we  dined  and  slept. 
The  jujube-trees  along  our  road  were  numer- 
ous, and  scented  the  air  delightfully.  There 
must  have  been  a  fine  bridge  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pretty  little  town,  judging  by  the  re- 
mains now  left.  At  this  time  of  year,  when 
the  crops  are  bright  and  young,  and  the  foli- 
age of  the  trees  enlivens  the  mud  walls,  these 
towns  are  rather  pretty;  but  they  must  be 
dreary  as  Nieuchuang  or  Tientsing,  when 
the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  and  everything 
of  the  same  dull,  mud  tint. 

The  24th  was  not  a  very  interesting  day's 
march.  Ten  miles  of  stony,  dusty,  barren 
road,  brought  us  to  a  little  village,  where  we 


breakfasted  at  the  'Inn  of  Lofty  Sound.'  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  another  ten  miles  of 
much  the  same  kind  of  road,  but  gradually 
rising,  and  approaching  the  hills. 

25th.  Seventeen  miles  of  sandy  plain  to 
Hsin-iang-chiu-pu,  the  road  running  beside 
the  Yang-ho,  (Sheep  river).  Hills  of  intense 
sterility,  but  fine  outline,  on  either  side.  *  * 
As  we  proceeded,  our  road  became  merely  a 
track,  cut  through  solid  rock,  over  which  the 
mules  managed  to  keep  their  feet  wonderfully. 
Before  leaving  the  sandy  plain,  we  had  no- 
ticed many  large  pieces  of  madrepore  lying 
about,  and  now  came  upon  the  region  of  coal. 
We  met  many  mules  and  donkeys  laden  with 
the  coal,  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  We 
had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  merits. 
The  mining  process  is  remarkably  simple.  A 
hole  is  dug  in  the  side  of  the  hill — if  coal  ap- 
pears within  a  certain  distance  it  is  taken 
out;  if  not,  another  hole  is  tried  a  little  fur- 
ther off,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  hill  with 
the  appearance  of  having  been  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  plants  or  shrubs. 

Our  afternoon's  ride  was  suffocatingly  dusty 
to  Hsuen-hwa-fu,  a  large  town,  where  we  put 
up  at  an  inn,  rejoicing  in  the  title  of  'Precious 
Perfection.'  Though  not  quite  realizing  that 
idea,  it  was  clean  and  tidy,  with  numerous 
cartoons,  bearing  happy  omens  and  sentences 
of  cheerful  import,  hung  round  the  rooms  and 
painted  on  the  walls.  We  had  hoj>ed  to  have 
obtained  some  ice  at  this  large  place,  but,  on 
inquiring  for  it,  were  informed  that  the  ice- 
house was  not  opened  till  the  sixth-day  of 
the  sixth  month  :  so  that,  however  hot  the 
weather,  until  the  16th  of  July,  (the  Chinese 
New  Year  being  in  February,)  no  ice  could  be 
procured.  Tradition  versus  comfort  is  the 
rule  in  China.  During  the  great  heat  which 
prevails  at  this  season,  these  Chinese  inns  can- 
not be  considered  comfortable  abodes.  -The 
visitors'  rooms  are  often  in  close  proximity  to 
the  servants'  quarters,  and  kitchen,  whence 
the  odors  are  detestable :  while  at  night  the 
constant  chattering  and  movement  among 
the  Chinese,  added  to  the  oppressive  and  dis- 
agreeable atmosphere,  rendered  sleep  out  of 
the  question. 

26th.  A  ride  of  thirteen  miles  through  a 
desert-like,  sandy  plain,  with  one  little,  bright 
band  of  green  marking  the  course  of  the 
river,  brought  us  to  a  Pass  between  walls  of 
lava-like  rock,  with  the  remains  of  a  very 
fine  paved  road  ascending  it.  On  reaching 
the  top,  we  found  ourselves  within  sight  of 
the  Great  Wall  of  China ;  or,  rather,  of  the 
numerous  towers  built  upon  it.  The  wall  it- 
self, at  this  part,  is  much  ruined,  and  seldom 
visible;  but  upon  almost  every  peak  of  the 
mountain  range,  which  here  bounds  the  view, 
stands  a  tower,  by  which  one  can  trace  its 
course.  People  who  have  visited  the  Ming 
tombs,  often  say  that  they  have  seen  the 
Great  Wall;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  There  are 
many  walls,  or  portions  of  wall,  built  like 
outworks  of  the  Great  Wall,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  actual  wall  cannot  be  seen 
in  this  direction  before  arriving  here.  Stretch- 
ing away  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  was  a 
plain,  with  clumps  of  trees  dispersed  over  it, 
indicating  the  presence  of  groups  of  houses, 
or  a  small  village.  In  one  of  these,  Maou-yu- 
in,  we  breakfasted  at  an  unusually  clean  inn, 
with  the  court-yard  covered  in  with  matting, 
which  formed  a  grateful  shade  after  the  glare 
and  dust. 

After  a  ride  of  ten  miles  in  the  same  dust 


and  heat,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Chang 
chia-kou,  (in  Mongol  'Khalgan,')  a  large  towc 
just  inside  the  wall.  A  tremendous  thunder 
storm,  which  we  fortunately  escaped,  ha> 
turned  the  street,  down  which  the  road  to  ou 
inn  lay,  into  a  river,  wherein  all  the  juvenil 
population  were  disporting^themselves,  pad 
dling  about  up  to  their  knees,  and  apparentl; 
in  a  state  of  entire  enjoyment.  The  rea 
river,  which  ruus  beside  the  town,  we  crossei 
by  a  very  fine,  seven-arch  bridge,  with  frui 
and  animals  carved  alternately  at  the  to 
of  each  stone  upright  of  the  parapet,  i 
wooden  arch-way,  with  two  square  stone  pi 
lars  on  the  inside,  stand  at  either  end. 

27th.  Our  'Inn  of  the  Five  Woods,'  boastei 
but  scanty  accommodation,  though  appai 
ently  much  frequented.  Fortunately  for  u 
in  our  small  rooms,  the  storm  had  cleared  th 
air,  or  the  heat  would  have  been  insufferabh 

All  this  day  processions  were  passing  bj 
going  to  a  temple  outside  the  city,  to  pra; 
for  rain.  It  appeai'ed  to  be  a  service  of  ht 
miliation,  for  many  of  those  forming  thepr< 
cession  wore  the  kang,  a  wooden  board,  wor 
round  the  neck  of  criminals.  Others  wor 
wreaths,  and  carried  banners,  arms,  a  sort  c 
small  halberd,  small  shrines  with  figures  ( 
Bhudha,  and  vai'ious  other  things.  Dronin 
instruments  of  the  bag-pipe  kind  were  plaj 
ing  the  whole  time.  In  the  afternoon  w 
took  a  walk  through  neatly-kept  kitchei 
gardens  outside  our  inn,  which  is  not  in  th 
actual  town,  to  the  river,  now  a  mere  streaa 
from  the  other  side  of  which  the  view  of  th 
mountains  and  the  Great  Wall  towers  on  on 
side,  and  the  town  and  handsome  bridge  o 
the  other,  was  very  good. 

We  were  here  three  days.  Mr.  B.  washer 
to  have  left  us,  en  route  for  Bussia  across  th 
steppes !  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  agree 
to  continue  sharing  our  fortunes  for  the  nej| 1 
few  days,  as  we  then  hoped  to  reach  Joho 
the  Imperial  hunting-ground.  But  iris  came 
drivers,  who  were  to  have  met  him  here,  ha 
decamped,  and  taken  the  camels  with  then 
Other  arrangements  had,  therefore,  to  be  di 
cussed  with  the  Bussian  agent  who  resid< 
here.  This"  gentleman  came  to  breakfast  o 
morning.  As  he  spoke  neither  English,  Fren 
nor  German,  it  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  \ 
could  speak  a  little  Bussian,  or  they  wou! 
have  had  to  converse  in  Chinese  ;  a  somewhf 
round-about  way  in  which  for  Europeans  1 
communicate  their  ideas. 

This  halt  was  an  opportunity  for  settiD 
various  little  matters  to  rights  in  our  trave 
ling  gear.  Washer-women  were,  of  cours 
not  to  be  found  on  our  road,  and  Mr.  B.  ic 
proved  the  occasion  by  attempting  son 
laundry  work.  The  result  was,  that  white  si:  it 
pocket  handkerchiefs  re-appeared  of  a  bea 
tifully  mottled  magenta,  having  been  wash( 
with  flannel  shirts  of  that  color.  I  was  hard! 
more  fortunate.  Pocket-handkerchiefs  we: 
all  that  I  attempted,  but  their  appearam 
was  not  admirable,  as  the  only  substitute  fi 
ironing  that  Lucian  [their  servant]  could  d 
vise,  was  to  put  them  between  the  kang  ar 
a  board,  and  sit  upon  them!  I  was  mo; 
successful  in  the  manufacture  of  a  croche 
needle  out  of  a  bit  of  bamboo,  and,  by  i 
help,  of  some  wicks  for  a  spirit-lamp  belon 
ing  to  Mr.  B.'s  coffee-pot.  The  latter  artic 
was  a  great  stand-by,  and  always  furnisht 
one  satisfactory  incident  in  our  meal,  ho1 
ever  meagre  our  fare  might  otherwise  b 
Tea  was  the  only  thing  we  were  sure  of  fin 
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'  in  the  Chinese  inns.  Having  to  carry 
>ry  single  thing  with  us,  it  was  very  desir- 
e  to  be  content  with  as  little  as  possible  ; 
i  we  therefore  trusted  as  much  as  we  dared 
the  food  of  the  country,  and  were  some- 
tes  placed  on  very  short  commons  in  con- 
uence." 

In  extract,  showing  the  change  from  Chi- 
le neatness — outside  the  wall — must  close 
•notice of  China,  as  we  wish  to  add  some- 
at  of  our  author's  impressions  of  Japan. 
'Eight  miles  that  evening  brought  us  to 
n-shan-tu,  where  we  took  up  our  abode  in 
lace  that  would  have  amused  most  of  our 
snds  at  home,  if  they  could  have  taken  a 
>p  at  us  through  Fortnnatus'  glass.  Our 
,cious  banqueting  hall,  which  was  also  my 
tier's  room,  was  a  cow-house  !  out  of  which 
had  turned  two  unfortunate  little  calves, 
3  did  not  at  all  understand  our  dislike  to 
ir  society.  In  one  corner  was  a  pile  of 
>aked  bricks,  and  on  top  of  the  pile  vari- 

oil-jars,  of  which  the  qdor  was  by  no 
Ills  agreeable,  and  some  blocks  of  wood, 
h  iron  spikes,  which  formed  the  candela- 

of  the  establishment.  In  another  corner 
*e  six  spare  cart-wheels,  and  a  pile  of 
oden  pitchforks.  The  wall,  against  which 
5  suspended  a  hanging  shelf,  was  adorned 
h  old  clothes,  hats,  boots,  baskets,  veget- 
38,  dried  herbs,  grass,  hemp,  and  bunches 
mions.  We  had  seats,  but  to  make  use  of 
m  put  one's  powers  of  balancing  to  the  test. 
3y  consisted  simply  of  a  piece  of  branch, 
)othed  off  a  little,  and  fixed  on  four  legs, 
;  a  wood-cutter's  block,  the  legs  by  no 
ins  necessarily  of  the  same  length,  nor 
ily  fastened.  My  room  opened  into  this 
,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  store-room, 
icipally  filled  with  the  fuel  of  the  estab- 
ment, — skins,  oil-jars,  green  hide,  sieves 
1  rolls  and  bundles  of  very  greasy,  dirty, 
iter  clothing.  B.  and  M.  had  a  small  room 
the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen.  The  people 
hese  out-of-the-way  regions  are  much  more 
1  and  pleasant  than  in  the  large  Chinese 
rns.  There  sometimes  they  annoyed  us 
eh  by  crowding  into  the  inn-yard  to  stare, 
ich  was  very  disagreeable  to  more  senses 
n  one.  But  here  we  met  with  no  annoy - 
e  whatever.  The  cattle-yard  was  just 
side  our  rooms,  and  when  we  requested 
t  the  animals  might  be  moved  further  off, 

man  who  was  driving  them,  rather  ques- 
led  whether  there  was  another  place  in 
ich  to  bestow  them  conveniently.  When 
1,  after  a  little  demur  on  his  part,  that  the 
tleman  thought  it  would  keep  him  awake 
night  if  he  had  so  much  noise  close  by,  he 
wered  quite  civilly,  'Oh,  well,  if  the  gen- 
aan  can't  sleep,  that's  another  matter,'  and 
ned  them  out  at  once,  though  with  an  ex- 
ssion  of  great  astonishment  on  his  coun- 
ance. 

t  was  most  amusing  to  see  Lucian's  face 
ve  arrived  at  the  various  degrees  of  rough, 
gher,  and  roughest  inns  on  our  road.  A 
;  of  half-wonder  why  people,  who  might 
t  quietly  at  home  if  they  chose,  should 
idor  about  in  such  discomfort,  and  put 
onselves  into  the  holes  and  corners  of  the 
■Id ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  half-conde- 
iding,  half-pitying  determination  that, 
:e  we  were  so  foolish,  he  would  do  his  best, 
er  all  adverse  circumstances,  to  improve 
ters.  Right  well  he  worked  on  all  occa- 
s,  only  now  and  then  giving  way  to  a 
e  quiet  sarcasm.    In  such  a  climate,  how- 


ever,  everything  is  bearable,  and  most  things 
are  enjoyable.  In  the  plain,  whore  one  is  al- 
most suffocated  in  the  small,  close  inns,  the 
scenery  must  be  very  interesting  or  beautiful 
to  compensate  for  so  much  discomfort;  but 
on  the  plateau  it  is  as  different  as  possible." 
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be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 


In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  by  "A  Con- 
stant Reader,"  in  our  last  number,  respecting 
"  The  Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on 
the  Continent  of  America,"  issued  in  1829,  we 
have  ascertained  that  a  few  copies  still  remain 
on  hand  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  304  Arch  St. 


NINTH  MONTH  10,  1S70. 


The  intelligent  mind,  which  is  awake  to 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  world,  must  feel  a 
deep,  though  sad,  interest  in  the  solemn  events 
which  are  now  taking  place  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  We  refer  to  the  fearful  contest 
between  France  and  Prussia.  It  is  natural 
that  transactions  ol  such  magnitude,  and  in- 
volving possible  consequences  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  na- 
tions, should  arouse  an  eager  curiositj^  to 
know  what  is  being  done  at  the  seat  of  war. 
That  wonderful  invention,  the  ocean  tele- 
graph, enables  us  to  gratify  this  desire  for  the 
most  recent  news,  and  our  afternoon  news- 
papers often  contain  notices  of  battles  fought 
in  the  interior  of  Europe  on  the  morning  of 
the  same  day.  Thus  the  excitement  attend- 
ing the  war  becomes  rapidly  spread,  and  un- 
less we  carefully  watch  over  the  workings  of 
our  hearts,  we  may  gradually  become  imbued 
with  a  warlike  spirit,  feeling  a  degree  of  exul- 
tation at  the  success  of  one  party  or  the  other, 
and  lose  that  christian  covering  of  the  spirit, 
in  which  we  recognize  all  men  as  brethren, 
and  seek  the  welfare  of  all. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  will  be  found 
a  timely  and  well-written  address  from  the 
Committees  of  the  London  and  American 
Peace  Societies.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  the 
advocacy  of  correct  views  on  this  subject,  as 
indicated  thereby. 

Nothing  however,  we  believe,  which  rests 
only  upon  the  reason  and  will  of  man,  will 
suffice  to  preserve  the  nations  in  the  hour  of 
temptation,  from  joining  with  that  disposition 
sonatural  to  the  unrcgenerate  mind,  of  reveng- 
ing supposed  injuries,  or  resisting  expected 
assaults.  That  reliance  upon  Divine  Provi- 
dence, which  comes  only  through  the  opera- 
tion of  living  faith  in  the  soul,  must  be  more 
and  more  known  in  the  hearts  of  individuals 
composing  the  nations,  before  their  rulers  can 
be  expected  so  to  put  their  trust  in  Him 
who  ruleth  among  the  kingdoms  of  men,  as 
to  lay  aside  all  outward  defences.  The  dis- 
positions to  war  must  be  overcome  in  the 
hearts  of  men  more  generally — those  disposi- 
tions from  whence  wars  and  fightings  proceed 
— before  the  time  can  come  when  nations  shall 
not  learn  war  any  more.  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  if  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  Prussia 
had  been  generally  true  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  lamentable  war  now 
raging  between  them  would  not  have  broken 
out?  How  does  it  behove  all,  therefore,  who 
profess  the  christian  name,  so  to  watch  over 
their  own  hearts,  as  to  know  Christ's  govern- 
ment really  set  up  there,  aud  a  willingness 
produced  in  them  even  to  eudure  suffering 
and  persecution,  rather  than  to  swerve  from 
a  faithful  maintainance  of  Christ's  precepts, 
until  a  righteous  testimony  against  war  pre- 
vails in  the  earth.  Thus  would  the  day  be 
hastened  when  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  the 
sword  agaiust  nation,"  and  "  the  earth  shall 


The  following  names  of  Friends,  who  have 
long  acted  as  Agents  for  "  The  Friend,"  were 
unintentionally  omitted  in  the  list  published 
in  the  52d  No.  of  the  last  volume. 

Ohio. 

Edward  Stratton,  East  Carmel  P.  O. 
John  M.  Smith,  Smyrna  " 
Stephen  Hobson,  Bartletts  " 
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James  Woody,  Thorn  town,  Boone  Co. 
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Amos  Battey,  Hesper. 
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New  Jersey. 
William  Carpenter,  Salem. 

New  York. 
Joshua  Haight,  Somerset. 
John  A.  Potter,  Perry  City. 

Massachusetts. 
William  B.  Oliver,  Lynn. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — When  the  French  army  commanded  by 
Marshal  MacMahon  left  Chalons  last  week  by  way  of 
Rheims  to  Bethel,  there  was  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
porting the  entire  force  to  Paris  by  the  northerly  rail- 
way route,  and  this  movement  might  probably  have 
been  made  before  the  arrival  of  any  large  Prussian  force 
was  however  concluded  to  press  eastward  and  relieve 
Bazaine,  who  had  been  prevented  from  leaving  Metz 
by  the  army  of  General  Steinmetz.  In  carrying  out 
this  plan  MacMahon  was  overtaken  by  the  Prussians 
whose  larger  armies  were  advanced  and  interposed  be- 
tween those  under  Bazaine  and  himself.  Severe  engage- 
ments followed  on  the  30th  and  31st  tilt,  and  first  instant, 
at  Beaumont,  Morozon  and  Cavignon,  both  Prussians 
and  French  suffering  heavy  losses.  The  final  result  of 
the  fiercely  contested  struggle  was,  that  the  French 
army  was  utterly  defeated  and  took  refuge  in  Sedan. 
It  was  soon  seen  that  this  position  was  untenable,  as  the 
Prussians  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  which 
commanded  the  town,  and  nothing  was  left  Inn  to  sur- 
render to  the  conquerors.  The  following  dispatch  was 
sent  by  the  King  ol'  Prussia  to  Berlin  :  "  Before  Sedan, 
France,  Friday,  Sept.  2,  12.],  p.  m.  A  capitulation, 
whereby  the  whole  army  at  Sedan  are  prisoners  of  war, 
has  just  been  concluded  witli  General  Wimpfen,  com- 
manding, instead  of  Marshal  MacMahon  who  is  wound- 
ed. The  Emperor  surrendered  himself  to  inc.  As  lie 
has  no  command,  and  left  everything  to  the  Regent  at 
Paris;  his  residence  1  shall  appoint  after  an  interview 
with  him." 

After  MacMahon's  army  had  received  the  last  rein- 
iforcement  of  30,000  troops,  it  was  estimated  at  Paris  to 
number  200,000  men.  It  was  greatly  reduced  in  the 
final  battles,  and  as  some  of  them  took  place  near  the 
Belgian  frontieiymany  were  forced  across  the  line  where 
they  were  disarmed  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Belgian 
troops  stationed  there  to  watch  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
The  Independence  Beige  of  the  5th  says,  when  Sedan  sur- 
rendered it  contained  70,000  soldiers.  Last  night  15,000 
more  surrendered  to  the  Prussians;  and  30~000  took 
refuge  in  Belgium.  From  these  figures  it  inters  that 
MacMahon's  army,  when  driven  into  Sedan,  was  re- 
duced to  1  L5,000  men. 

While  MacMahon  was  unavailing!  v  contending  with 
superior  numbers,  Bazaine  made  another  determined 
efibrt  to  join  him,  but  like  all  previous  ones  it  was  frus- 
trated and  attended  with  serious  losses. 

The  Pull '  Mall  Gazelle  says:  "The  news  will  be  re- 
garded as  final.  If  the  Emperor  hopes,  by  a  hastily 
finished  up  peace,  to  find  means  to  transfer  the  throne 
to  his  son,  it  is  the  last  greatest  delusion  of  a  life  of  de- 
lusions, lie  may  find  it  easier  to  begin  than  to  end  a 
war.  Peace  is  by  no  means  yet  certain.  There  is  no 
government  to  make  peace.    Imperialism  is  dead,  and 
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an  Orleans  government  or  a  republic  can  hardly  begin 
by  a  surrender.  France  lias,  for  the  first  time,  to  act. 
Her  eyes  are  for  the  first  time  opened." 

A  Brussels  dispatch  of  the  3d  says  :  The  number  of 
French  soldiers  within  Belgian  territory  on  Friday  was 
about  10,000.  All  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  then 
conveyed  to  Nainur.  They  brought  along  400  artillery 
wagons,  two  guns  and  1000  horses. 

The  strange  infatuation  of  the  Parisians  continued 
up  to  the  3d  inst.  The  Official  Journal  of  that  day  re- 
presents every  event  of  the  campaign  as  a  success  of  the 
Emperor.  A  majority  of  the  Paris  papers  considered 
an  attack  upon  Paris  impossible.  The  Prussians  could 
not  move  upon  the  capital  with  MacMahon  and  Bazaine 
and  their  immense  forces  in  the  rear. 

On  the  4th  the  Council  of  Ministers  issued  their  pro- 
clamation announcing  that  a  great  misfortune  had  come 
upon  the  country,  that  MacMahon  and  his  army  had 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  and  that  the  Emperor 
was  among  the  prisoners.  "  This  cruel  reverse,"  they 
say,  "  will  not  shake  our  courage.  Paris  is  to-day  in  a 
complete  state  of  defence.  The  military  forces  of  the 
country  will  be  organized  in  a  few  days.  A  new  army 
will  be  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Another  army  is 
forming  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire." 

As  soon  as  the  proclamation  of  the  Ministers  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  the  Emperor  and  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  army  spread  through  Paris,  the  excitement 
among  the  people  became  indescribable.  On  the  5th 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  declared 
the  forfeiture  of  the  throne  by  the  Bonaparte  family. 
All  the  streets  leading  to  the  building  in  which  the 
Corps  Legislatif  meets  were  crowded  with  armed  men, 
and  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Republique"  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  The  Imperial  arms  in  front  of  shops,  and  signs 
or  medals  bearing  the  Imperial  effigy  were  torn  down 
by  the  infuriated  mob.  Minister  Washburne  tele- 
graphed to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington 
that  the  empire  is  ended. 

The  mob  quickly  became  uncontrollable.  The  Palace 
of  the  Tuilleries  was  invaded  by  them,  the  throne  torn 
down,  and  every  thing  marked  with  the  Napoleonic  in- 
signia destroyed,  and  the  busts,  statues  and  pictures  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  were  carried  away  and  cast  into 
the  river  Seine. 

In  obedience  to  the  popular  will  most  tumultuously 
expressed,  the  opposition  members  of  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif met  and  declared  the  establishment  of  a  Republic, 
with  a  provisional  government  of  national  defence,  com- 
posed of  eleven  members,  all  deputies  of  Paris,  \ii : 
Arago,  Cremieux,  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Ferry,  Gambetta, 
Gamier  Pages,  Glois  Bezoin,  Pelleton,  Picard,  Roche- 
fort  and  Jules  Simon.  General  Trochu  is  ordered  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  governor  ot 
Paris,  and  is  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  place  oi 
General  Palikao.  It  is  understood  the  new  government 
will  convoke  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Seals  have 
been  placed  on  the  doors  of  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

The  Paris  journals,  without  exception,  urge  the  na- 
tion to  make  an  unyielding  defence,  and  declare  the 
dismemberment  of  France  to  be  impossible. 

The  Prussian  armies  are  moving  towards  Paris,  and 
on  the  4th  the  advance  was  at  St.  Quentin,  seventy 
miles  west  of  Mezieres  and  eighty  miles  from  Paris. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  after  an  interview  with  Napo- 
leon, assigned  Williamshof,  near  Cassel,  as  the  place  of 
his  detention  for  the  present.  His  son,  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, who  was  also  taken  at  Sedan,  will  accompany 
him,  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  it  is  stated,  has  obtained 
permission  from  the  Prussian  government  to  be  with 
them,  without  being  considered  a  prisoner  herself. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  of  the  5th,  at  7  P.  M.,  says, 
it  is  reported  that  Metz  has  capitulated,  and  123,000 
French  troops  have  there  surrendered  to  the  Prussians. 

The  bombardment  of  Strasburg  has  been  suspended. 
The  inhabitants  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  siege, 
the  fine  public  library  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
famous  Cathedral  greatly  injured. 

It  is  arranged  that  the  Italian  government  will  gar- 
rison Rome,  virtually  ending  the  Pope's  temporal 
power. 

London,  9th  mo.  5th.  Consols,  91 1.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
1862,  88:};  ten  forties,  83J. 

Liverpool.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  9ld. ;  Orleans 
9j(Z.  California  wheat,  10s.  3d.  per  cental ;  red  winter, 
9s.  8c?. ;  red  spring,  8s.  5cZ.  a  8s.  (id. 

United  States. —  The  Public  Debt  was  further  de- 
creased 813,403,325  during  the  8th  month,  and  now 
amounts  to  $2,355,921,150.  This  is  .it 83,407,327  less 
than  it  was  six  months  ago.  The  Treasury  holds  $139,- 
640,655,  of  which  1 02,504,705  is  in  coin.  Bonds  issued 
to  the  Pacific  Railroads,  and  included  in  the  debt, 
amount  to  i  64,618,832. 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  week  ending  8th  mo. 


23d,  amounted  to  ?4,598,798,  of  which  $3,392,599  were 
received  in  New  York. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  335.  Of 
this  number,  36  died  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  ;  6  of 
disease  of  the  heart ;  22  of  marasmus  ;  11  of  old  age  ;  11 
of  typhoid  fever  ;  15  of  convulsions  ;  10  of  scarlet  fever; 
4  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  7  of  congestion  of  the 
brain  ;  21  of  debility  ;  4  of  apoplexy  ;  4  of  croup  ;  2  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  4  of  diphtheria  ;  and  9  of  diar- 
rhoea. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  Eighth  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  record  kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
was  78.82  deg.,  the  highest  during  the  month  95  deg., 
and  the  lowest  61  deg.  The  rain  fall  of  the  month  was 
5.11  inches.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three  sum- 
mer months  of  1870  has  been  78.88  deg.,  which  is  the 
highest  during  81  years.  The  lowest  summer  mean 
occurred  in  1816,  and  was  only  66  degrees. 

The  Markets,  &c. — -The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  5th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  114J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114J;  ditto,  5-20's  186S,  110J;  ditto, 
10-40's,  106.  Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $5 ;  finer  brands, 
15.25  a  $9.  No.  3  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1  a  $1.05 ; 
No.  2  do.  $1.08  a  $1.10;  No.  1  Milwaukie,  of  1.18;  red 
western,  ot-1.25  ;  amber  State,  $1.31 ;  white  southern, 
+1.55.  New  Ohio  oats,  48  a  52  cts.  Western  rye,  85 
a  86  cts.  Mixed  corn,  81  a  84  cts.;  sound  yellow,  89  a 
90  cts.  Middling  cotton,  20  cts.  Philadelphia. — Super- 
tine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.50 ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $8.50. 
Red  wheat,  irl.35  a  $1.41.  Yellow  corn,  95  a  97  cts.; 
western  mixed,  86  a  88  cts.  Oats,  52  cts.  Timothy 
seed,  $5.75  a  $6.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  were  large  reaching  3200 
head.  Extra  sold  at  82  a  9  cts.,  a  few  choice  9£  cts. ; 
fair  to  good,  7  a  8  cts.,  and  common,  4£  a  6  cts.  per  lb. 
gross.  About  13,000  sheep  sold  at  4i  a  6}  cts.  per  lb. 
gross,  and  3000  hogs  at  $13.75  and  $14.25  per  100  lbs. 
net.  Baltimore. — Amber  Maryland  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.60; 
fair  to  good  red,  $1.25  a  or  1.40;  winter  red  western, 
$1.30  a  $1.33.  Yellow  corn,  83  a  95  cts.  Oats,  48  a  50 
cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joshua  Jefferis,  Pa.,  S?2,  vol.  44 ; 
from  Royal  Woodward,  N.  Y.,  or  2,  vol.  44;  from  Jehu 
L.  Kite,  Agent,  O.,  $2;  vol.  44,  and  for  Rebecca  Wool- 
man,  Achsah  Hall,  Lindsey  Cobb,  Jos.  Lynch,  Jos. 
Painter,  Eliza  Ann  Fogg,  Isaac  Carr,  John  H.  Stanley, 
James  H.  Crew,  Mary  Warrington,  Thos.  B.  Woolman, 
Robt.  Ellyson,  Jr.,  and  Edwin  Fogg,  $2  each,  vol.  44, 
for  Lydia  Warrington,  of 2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  45,  and  for 
Benj.  Ellyson  and  Webster  Ellyson,  lo.,  $2  each,  vol. 
44 ;  from  Mary  E.  Pirn,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Charles 
Burton,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Isaac  Heacock,  Pa.,  or 2, 
vol.  44,  and  for  Hannah  Henrie,  $2,  vol.  44  ;  from  John 
A.  Potter,  Agent,  N.  Y.,  *2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Sarah  B. 
Bowerman,  Robt.  W.  Wright,  and  FreeloveOwen,  N.  Y., 
and  David  Titus,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Henry 
Wood,  N.  J.,  i-2,  vol.  44,  and  for  J.  Henry  Wood,  Lydia 
D.  Ely,  and  Deborah  Satterthwaite,  or  2  each,  vol.  44; 
from  Jesse  Yarnall,  Pa.,  per  H.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from 
Henry  Clark,  O.,  $4,  vols.  44  and  45  ;  from  Joseph 
Stanton,  O.,  $4,  vols.  44  and  45  ;  from  Thos.  Kite,  O., 
-2,  vol.  44;  from  Thomas  Yarnall,  Pa.,  per  Dr.  C.  E., 
2,  vol.  44;  from  Ellis  Winner,  O.,  r2,  vol.  44;  from 
Nicholas  D.  Tripp,  N.  Y.,  2,  vol.  44;  from  Daniel 
Williams,  Agent,  O.,  for  Asa  Branson,  Isaac  Mitchell, 
Jos.  Walker,  John  C.  Hoge,  Jacob  Holloway,  Pusey 
Wood,  Sarah  Purviance,  Juliann  H.  Branson,  Mary 
Ann  Holloway,  Mary  Chandler,  Mary  Holloway,  and 
Joseph  H.  Branson,  $2  each,  vol.  44,  and  for  Aaron 
Branson,  or  3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  44  ;  from  Alex.  L.  McGrew, 
lo.,  5f2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Simon  O.  McGrew,  and  Nancy 
L.  Thompson,  -  2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Thos.  Passmore, 
Pa.,  S  2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Henry  Knowles,  Agent,  N.  Y., 
for  David  Peckham,  Lorenzo  Rockwell,  John  J.  Peck- 
ham,  John  P.  Carpenter,  and  Chester  A.  Weaver,  $2  each, 
vol.  44 ;  from  William  Hancock,  Pa.,  2,  vol.  44 ;  from 
Richard  P.  Gibbons,  Del.,  or  2,  vol.  44;  from  George 
Brinton,  Pa.,  ■  2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  Agent, 
O.,  ~2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Rachel  Green,  Sam'l  Walton, 
Catharine  Wilson,  Benj.  Hoyle,  Barclay  Smith,  Geo. 
Tatum,  Edmund  Bailey,  Elisha  Doudna,  John  Thom- 
oson,  Joseph  W.  Doudna,  Ephraim  Williams,  M.  D., 
Jesse  K.  Livezey,  John  Bundy,  Armelia  Garretson,  Sarah 
Bundy,  Isaac  Lightfoot,  Aar*n  Frame,  Esther  Wilson, 
Matilda  Parker  and  Henry  C.  Lewis,  $2  each,  vol.  44, 
for  Jos.  Doudna,  $2,  to  No.  32,  vol.  44,  and  for  Francis 
Davis,  i2,  to  No.  33,  vol.  45  ;  from  Rich'd  Mott,  Agent, 
lo.,  or>2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Eli  Hodgin,  John  Hodgin,  Wm. 
P.  Deweese,  Joseph  Embree,  Wm.  Pierpont,  Thomas  C. 
Battey,  and  Thomas  E.  Bundy,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from 
James  W.  McGrew,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  John 
Hoyle,  John  Hoyle,  Jr.,  Mark  Willits,  Nathan  Hussey, 


and  James  A.  McGrew,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Wi 
Hall,  O.,  for  Mount  Pleasant  Boarding  School,  $: 
No.  52,  vol.  44,  and  for  Mary  P.  Smith,  Ind.,  af2, 
44 ;  from  Mary  H.  Raley,  for  Jonathan  Fawcett,  Jos 
P.  Lupton,  Elisha  Sidwell,  Israel  Steer,  Joseph  Ra 
Asa  Raley,  and  Benj.  Hoyle,  Jr.,  O.,  and  Lindle; 
Steer,  lo.,  $2  each,  vol.  44,  and  for  Branson  D.  Sidv 
O.,  $2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  44 ;  from  James  Smedley,  Ph 
*2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Samuel  W.  Smedley,  Phila.,  Ss 
Haines,  and  Samuel  Large,  N.  J.,  #2  each,  vol.  44  ;  f 
Earl  Hallock,  N.  Y.,  per  Alfred  King,  Agent,  $2, 
44 ;  from  Rufus  Churchill,  N.  S.,  S-2,  vol.  44 ;  f 
Lydia  Heald,  lo.,  12,  vol.  44;  from  Sarah  Heald, 
$6,  to  No.  52,  vol.  44 ;  from  John  M.  Saunders,  N 
$2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Benj.  W.  Passmore,  Agent,  Pa., 
vol.  44,  and  for  Sarah  Larkin,  Rebecca  Larkin,  Ci 
E.  Thomas,  Harvey  Thomas,  and  Samuel  Hewes, 
and  Amanda  Gallemore,  O.,  '  2  each,  vol.  44 ;  Iron 
J.  Allen,  for  Lydia  G.  Allen,  Geo.  B.  Allen,  Joshui 
Allen,  M.  D.,  and  Nathan  Garrett,  Pa.,  or- 2  each, 
44 ;  from  Charles  Cooper,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Wm 
Townsend,  Agent,  Pa.,  for  Sarah  Yarnall  and  Reb< 
Conard,  Elizabeth  S.  Thomas,  Phineas  Pratt,  Benjai 
Hoopes,  Sarah  C.  Passmore,  Joshua  T.  Ballinger, 
Malin  Hoopes,  Jacob  Parker,  Samuel  R.  Kirk,  J 
W.  Townsend,  John  Forsythe,  Jr.,  Isaiah  Kirk, 
Thos.  Thorp,  $2  each,  vol.  44,  for  J.  Preston  Thoi 
2,  to  No.  23,  vol.  45,  and  for  Dr.  Geo.  Thomas,  *S 
No.  24,  vol.  45 ;  from  M.  M.  Morlan,  Agent,  O., 
Wm.  Darlington,  Ruth  Stanley,  Stacy  Cook,  Sr.,  D 
Boulton,  Amos  Fawcett,  Samuel  Street,  Richard 
Fawcett,  Mark  Bonsall,  Wm.  Bonsall,  Benj.  Anti 
J osiah  Fawcett,  Theoph.  Morlan,  Jane  Heald,  Han 
Bonsall,  Mary  J.  French,  Geo.  Blackburn,  Eliza! 
Reeve,  Aaron  Stratton,  Frederick  Maerkt,  Elizal 
Fawcett,  and  Abigail  Ware,  51  2  each,  vol.  44,  and 
Charles  W.  Satterthwaite,  $2,  to  No.  19,  vol.  45  ;  f 
Jacob  Edge,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Sarah  Hoopes 
Townsend  Hoopes,  $2  each,  vol.  44  ;  from  Job  Hue: 
O.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Benj.  D.  Stratton,  Agent  O.. 
Josiah  Cameron  and  Barclay  Stratton,  >2  each,  vol. 
from  Wm.  C.  Ivins,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Lc 
Passmore,  Pa.,  of  2,  vol.  44;  from  Murray  Shipley, 
12,  vol.  44 ;  from  John  Brantingham,  O.,  S  2,  vol] 
and  for  Samuel  Carr  and  Isaac  Cope,  Of- 2  each,  vol. 
from  Benj.  Hayes,  Pa.,  o-2,  vol.  44;  from  Joseph 
Hibbs,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Geo.  D.  Smith,  O., 
vol.  44,  and  for  Jemima  Edwards,  $2,  vol.  44. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  wilt 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  opei 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  to 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  applicatioi 
A.ARON  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addres 
'  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa."  When 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  CharleJ 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304  1 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

J8@°  Parents  and  Guardians  of  pupils  now  at( 
School  are  reminded  that  the  second  payment  for 
present  session  is  now  due ;  and  it  will  be  an  accom 
dation  if  all  who  can  conveniently  do  so,  will  pay  i  ■ 
remit  it  to  the  Superintendent  or  "Treasurer. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOR] 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Men's  and  Womi 
Schools,  to  open  about  the  1st  of  Tenth  month. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Elton  B.  Gifibrd,  No.  28  North  Third  St. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  No.  118  Pine  St. 

Ephraim  Smith,  No.  1013  Pine  St. 

George  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph' 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma; 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  fJ 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  PI 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  in  this  city,  Eighth  month  14th,  1870,  Tho 
Branson,  Jr.,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  A  mei: 
of  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Ascent  of  the  Wcisshorn  Alp. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TYNDALL. 

During  his  summer  vacation  in  1861,  Prof, 
ndall  succeeded  in  climbing  to  the  top  of 
>  mountain,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
e  following  narrative  is  abridged  from  his 
icription : 

'At  1  p.  M.,  on  the  18th  of  August,  we,  that 
3enen,  [my  guide]  Wenger,  and  myself, 
tted  the  hotel,  and  were  soon  zigzagging 
ong  the  pines  of  the  opposite  mountain, 
juger  had  been  the  guide  of  my  friend  F., 
i  had  shown  himself  so  active  and  handy 
the  Strahleck,  that  I  commissioned  Benen 
sngage  him.    During  the  previous  night  I 
1  been  very  unwell,  but  I  hoped  that  the 
jngth  left  me,  if  properly  applied,  and 
,ined  to  the  uttermost,  would  still  enable 
to  keep  up  with  my  companions.    As  I 
abed  the  slope  I  suffered  from  intense 
?st,  and  we  once  halted  beside  a  fillet  of 
ir  spring  water  to  have  a  draught.  It 
med  powerless  to  quench  the  drought 
ich  beset  me.    We  reached  a  chalet ;  milk- 
time  was  at  hand,  at  our  request  a  smart 
ng  Senner  [cheese-maker]  caught  up  a 
,  and  soon  returned  with  it  full  of  delicious 
k.    It  was  poured  into  a  small  tub.  With 
two  hands  I  seized  the  two  ends  of  a  di- 
iter  of  this  vessel,  gave  it  the  necessary 
ination,  and  stooping  down,  with  a  con- 
tration  of  purpose  which  I  had  rarely  be- 
exerted,  I  drew  the  milk  into  me.  Thrice 
turned  to  the  attack  before  that  insatiate 
st  gave  way.  The  effect  was  astonishing, 
liquid  appeared  to  lubricate  every  atom 
ly  body,  and  its  fragrance  to  permeate  my 
n.    I  felt  a  growth  of  strength  at  once 
mence  within  me  ;  all  anxiety  as  to  physi- 
tower  with  reference  to  the  work  in  hand 
vanished,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  I 
able  to  say  to  Benen,  '  Go  where  thou  wilt 
orrow,  and  I  will  follow  thee.' 
Two  hours'  additional  climbing  brought 
o  our  bivouac.    A  ledge  of  rock  jutted 
the  mountain  side,  and  formed  an  over- 
ling roof.    On  removing  the  stones  from 
ath  it,  a  space  of  comparatively  dry  clay 
laid  bare.    This  was  to  be  my  bed,  and 
>ften  it  Wenger  considerately  stirred  it 
ith  his  axe.    The  position  was  excellent, 


for  lying  upon  my  left  side  I  commanded  the 
whole  range  of  Monte  Rosa,  from  the  Misch- 
abel  to  the  Breithorn.  We  were  on  the  edge 
of  an  amphitheatre.  Beyond  the  Schallen- 
bach  was  the  stately  Mettelhorn.  A  row  of 
eminent  peaks  swept  round  to  the  right, 
linked  by  lofty  ridges  of  cliffs,  thus  forming 
the  circus  in  which  the  Schallenberg  glacier 
originated.  They  were,  however,  only  a  spur 
cast  out  from  the  vaster  Weisshorn,  the  cone 
of  which  was  not  visible  from  our  dormitory. 
I  wished  to  examine  it,  and  in  company  with 
Benen  skirted  the  mountain  for  half  an  hour, 
until  the  whole  colossal  pyramid  stood  facing 
us.  When  I  first  looked  at  it  my  hopes  sank, 
but  both  of  us  gathered  confidence  from  a 
more  lengthened  gaze.  The  mountain  is  a 
pyramid  with  three  faces,  the  intersections  of 
which  form  three  sharp  edges  or  aretes.  The 
end  of  the  eastern  arete  was  nearest  to  us, 
and  on  it  our  attention  was  principally  fixed. 
A  couloir  led  up  to  it  filled  with  snow,  which 
Benen,  after  having  examined  it  with  the  tele- 
scope, pronounced  '  furchtbar  steil.'  This  slope 
was  cut  across  by  a  bergschrund,  which  we 
also  carefully  examined,  and  finally,  Benen 
decided  on  the  route  to  be  pursued  next  morn- 
ing. A  chastened  hope  was  predominant  in 
both  our  breasts  as  we  returned  to  our  shelter. 

"I  lay  with  my  face  turned  towards  the 
moon  until  it  became  so  chilled  that  I  was 
forced  to  protect  it  by  a  light  handkerchief. 
The  power  of  blinding  the  eyes  is  ascribed  to 
the  moonbeams,  but  the  real  mischief  is  that 
produced  by  radiation  from  the  eyes  into  clear 
space,  and  the  inflammation  consequent  upon 
the  chill. 

"  I  looked  at  my  watch  at  12  o'clock ;  and 
a  second  time  at  2  a.  m.  The  moon  was  then 
just  touching  the  crest  of  the  Schallenberg, 
and  we  were  threatened  with  the  withdrawal 
of  her  light.  This  soon  occurred.  We  rose 
at  2k  a.  m.,  consumed  our  coffee,  and  had  to 
wait  idly  for  the  dawn.  A  faint  illumination 
at  length  overspread  the  west,  and  with  this 
promise  of  the  coming  day  we  quitted  our 
bivouac  at  3£  a.  m.  No  cloud  was  to  be  seen ; 
as  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned  we  were 
sure  to  have  fair  play.  We  rounded  the 
shingly  shoulder  of  the  mountain  to  the  edge 
of  a  snow-field,  but  before  entering  upon  it  I 
disburthened  myself  of  my  strong  shooting 
jacket,  and  left  it  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
sunbeams  and  my  own  exertion  would,  I 
knew,  keep  me  only  too  warm  during  the  day. 
We  crossed  the  snow,  cut  our  way  through  a 
piece  of  entangled  glacier,  reached  the  berg- 
schrund, and  passed  it  without  a  rope.  We 
ascended  the  frozen  snow  of  the  couloir  by 
steps,  but  soon  diverged  from  it  to  the  rocks 
at  our  right,  and  scaled  them  to  the  end  of 
the  eastern  arete  of  the  mountain. 

"  Here  a  saddle  of  snow  separates  us  from 
the  next  higher  rocks.  With  our  staff-spikes 
at  one  side  of  the  saddle,  we  pass  by  steps  cut 
upon  the  other.  The  snow  is  firmly  congealed. 
We  reach  the  rocks,  which  we  find  hewn  into 


fantastic  turrets  and  obelisks,  while  the  loose 
chips  of  this  colossal  sculpture  are  stre  wn  con- 
fusedly upon  the  ridge.  Amid  the  chips  wo 
cautiously  pick  our  way,  winding  round  the 
towers  or  scaling  them  amain.  From  the 
very  first  the  work  is  heavy,  the  bending, 
twisting,  reaching,  and  drawing  up,  calling 
upon  ail  the  muscles  of  the  frame. 

"  The  rocky  staircase  led  us  to  the  flat  sum- 
mit of  a  tower,  where  we  found  ourselves  cut 
off  from  a  similar  tower  by  a  deep  gap  bitten 
into  the  mountain.  Retreat  appeared  inevit- 
able, but  it  is  wonderful  how  many  ways  out 
of  difficulty  open  to  a  man  who  diligently 
seeks  them.  The  rope  is  here  our  refuge. 
Benen  coils  it  round  his  waist,  scrapes  along 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  fixes  himself  on  a 
ledge,  where  he  can  lend  me  a  helping  hand. 
I  follow  him,  Wenger  follows  me,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  three  of  us  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  gap.  By  a  kind  of  screw  motion  we  twist 
ourselves  round  the  opposite  tower,  and  reach 
the  arete  behind  it.  Work  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  performed  by  the  day,  and 
with  a  view  of  sparing  our  strength,  we  quit 
the  arete  and  endeavour  to  get  along  the 
southern  slope  of  the  pyramid.  The  moun- 
tain is  here  scarred  by  longitudinal  depres- 
sions which  stretch  a  long  way  down  it. 
These  are  now  filled  with  clear  hard  ice,  pro- 
duced by  the  melting  and  freezing  of  the  snow. 
The  cutting  of  steps  across  these  couloirs 
proves  to  be  so  tedious  and  fatiguing,  that  I 
urge  Benen  to  abandon  it  and  try  the  arete 
once  more.  By  a  stout  tug  we  regain  the 
ridge  and  work  along  it  as  before.  Here  and 
there  from  the  northern  side  the  snow  has 
folded  itself  over  the  crags,  and  along  it  we 
sometimes  work  upward.  The  arete  for  a 
time  has  become  gradually  narrower,  and  tho 
precipices  on  each  side  more  sheer.  We  reach 
the  end  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  ridge, 
and  find  ourselves  separated  from  the  next 
rocks  by  a  gap  about  twenty  yards  across. 
The  arete  here  has  narrowed  to  a  mere  wall, 
which,  however,  as  rock  would  present  no 
serious  difficulty.  But  upon  the  wall  of  rock 
is  placed  a  second  wall  of  snow,  which  dwin- 
dles to  a  knife  edge  at  the  top.  It  is  white 
and  pure,  of  very  tine  grain,  and  a  little  moist. 
How  to  pass  this  snow  catenary  I  knew  not, 
for  I  had  no  idea  of  a  human  foot  trusting 
itself  upon  so  frail  a  support.  Bcnen's  prac- 
tical sagacity  was,  however,  greater  than 
mine.  He  tried  the  snow  by  squeezing  it 
with  his  foot,  and  to  my  astonishment  com- 
menced to  cross.  Even  after  the  pressure  of 
his  feet  the  space  he  had  to  stand  on  did  not 
exceed  a  handbrcadth.  I  followed  him. exactly 
as  a  boy  walking  along  a  horizontal  pole, 
with  toes  turned  outwards.  Right  and  left 
tho  precipices  were  appalling;  but  the  sense 
of  power  on  such  occasions  is  exceedingly 
sweet.  Wo  reached  the  opposite  rock,  and 
here  a  smile  rippled  over  Bcnen's  countenance 
as  he  turned  towards  me.  He  knew  that  he 
had  done  a  daring  thing,  though  not  a  pre- 
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sumptuous  one.  'Had  the  snow,'  he  said, 
'  been  less  perfect,  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  attempting  it,  but  I  knew  after  I  had  set 
my  foot  upon  the  ridge  that  we  might  pass 
without  fear.' 

It  is  quite  surprising  what  a  number  of 
things  the  simple  observation  made  by  Fara- 
day, in  1846,  enables  us  to  explain.  Benen's 
instinctive  act  is  justified  by  theory.  The 
snow  was  fine  in  grain,  pure  and  moist.  When 
pressed,  the  attachments  of  its  granules  were 
innumerable,  and  their  perfect  cleanness  en- 
abled them  to  freeze  together  with  a  maxi- 
mum energy.  It  was  this  freezing  together 
of  the  particles  at  innumerable  points  which 
gave  the  mass  its  sustaining  power.  Take 
two  fragments  of  ordinary  table  ice  and  bring 
them  carefully  together,  you  will  find  that 
they  freeze  and  cement  themselves  at  their 
place  of  junction  ;  or  if  two  pieces  float  in 
water,  you  can  bring  thein  together,  when 
they  instantly  freeze,  and  by  laying  hold  of 
either  of  them  gently,  you  can  drag  the  other 
after  it  through  the  water.  Imagine  such 
points  of  attachment  distributed  without 
number  through  a  ma-s  of  snow.  The  sub- 
stance becomes  thereby  a  semi-solid  instead 
of  a  mass  of  powder.  My  guide,  however, 
unaided  by  any  theory,  did  a  thing  from  which 
I,  though  backed  by  all  the  theories  in  the 
world,  should  have  shrunk  in  dismay. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Perfection. 

The  following  is  James  Emlen's  reply  when 
queried  with  on  the  doctrine  of  perfection  : 

I  suspect  the  great  objection  most  christian 
professors  feel  to  the  doctrine  of  a  state  of 
sinless  perfection  being  attainable  in  this  life, 
arises  from  the  belief  that  it  is  a  self-righteous 
pretension.  But  it  is  very  different  from  this, 
for  we  readily  agree  that  a  man  is  humble  in 
proportion  as  he  is  perfected.  He  cannot  be 
sinless,  unless  he  has  put  away  all  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  to  save  himself  from  sin. 
He  sees  none  good,  but  one,  and  reposing  all 
his  confidence  and  hope  in  Christ  alone,  he  is 
made  "  more  than  conqueror"  through  the  aid 
of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

To  believe  otherwise,  tends  to  destroy  our 
faith  in  the  end  of  Christ's  coming,  which  was 
to  "  put  an  end  to  sin,  and  to  bring  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness."  That  we  are  called  to 
purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life,  no  one  can 
reasonably  doubt  who  reads  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we  find  this  to  be  the  work  of 
grace  in  its  uniform  effect  upon  the  penitent 
sinner.  A  reformation  in.  life  and  conduct 
follows  ;  and  as  he  is  enjoined  to  "  go  on  unto 
perfection,"  how  can  we  doubt  the  sufficiency 
of  the  same  Divine  power  which  began  the 
work,  to  perfect  it. 

If  we  believe  otherwise,  and  admit  that 
holiness  is  enjoined  without  the  possibility  of 
attaining  it  in  this  life,  then  it  is  not  likely 
we  shall  labor  after  it.  We  shall  cherish  our 
sins,  and  flatter  ourselves  with  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  the  experience  of  all,  even  the  best, 
and  we  need  not  aim  at  perfection,  for  no  one, 
we  are  told,  can  attain  to  it  here  below.  Thus 
we  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  religion, 
and  as  it  respects  ourselves,  are  in  danger  of 
losing  the  blessed  end  of  our  Saviour's  coming. 

And  if  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  fulfilling 
this  point  of  christian  duty  and  doctrine,  our 
faith  is  likely  to  be  weakened  in  other  points. 

The  love  of  the  world  clinging  to  us,  we  shall 
not  bo  likely  to  know  what  it  is  to  love  God 


above  all,  and  we  feel  at  liberty  to  run  with 
the  general  current  in  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow  men,  how  then  can  we  truly  feel  that 
we  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  thus 
one  point  of  religious  obligation  after  another, 
may  be  frittered  away,  by  being  faithless  and 
unbelieving. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 

"  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord." 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  Ood." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Japan. 

Our  young  author,  Alice  M.  Frere,  spent  a 
short  time  at  Japan,  and  if  the  sketches  we 
have  taken  from  "  The  Antipodes"  about 
China  have  proved  acceptable,  we  propose 
adding  a  few  short  ones  descriptive  of  life  in 
Japan. 

The  entrance  to  Nagasaki  Harbor  is  lovely. 
It  was  a  rather  misty  morning,  so  that  the 
distance  was  not  very  distinct ;  but  as  we 
passed  on,  the  fresh  green  banks  of  the  clear 
water,  the  fine  outline  of  the  hills,  the  little 
bays,  with  villages,  of  which  the  houses  re- 
sembled Swiss  cottages,  only  more  picturesque 
and  ornamental,  the  islands  with  their  trees 
drooping  into  tbe  water,  and  the  picturesque 
boats  and  boatmen,  were  altogether  beautiful, 
while  the  pure,  dry  air,  made  one  feel  a  dif- 
ferent being.  I  had  read  many  descriptions 
of  Japan,  and  on  first  going  there,  though 
very  much  delighted  with  the  country  and 
people,  thought  the  language  used  in  describ- 
ing them  somewhat  hyperbolical.  But  after 
being  some  time  in  the  country  one's  admira- 
tion of  it  increases,  and  one  finds  the  reports 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  Of  all  countries 
in  the  world  that  I  have  seen,  there  is  none  I 
should  so  much  like  to  revisit.  The  cleanli- 
ness of  everything  is  exquisite.  The  boards 
of  the  fishing-boats  and  sampans  are  like  the 
decks  of  a  man-of-war,  and  the  mats  on  the 
floors  of  the  houses  and  cottages  are  so  clean 
that  one  would  have  no  objection  to  dining 
on  them.  The  contrast  to  China  was  as  great 
as  it  was  agreeable. 

There  is  a  large  hotel  and  boarding  house, 
kept  by  an  Italian,  overlooking  the  harbor, 
in  which  we  established  ourselves.  *  *  The 
view  over  the  harbor  from  the  verandah  is 
very  pretty.  The  hotel  stands  quite  away 
from  the  native  town  and  the  merchant's 
houses,  and  the  godowns,  (warehouses,)  and  is 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  the  Boman  Catholic 
church  just  behind,  and  the  French  Consulate 
and  various  other  dwelling-houses  near  it. 
Nagasaki  is  delightfully  quiet,  as  far  as  social 
bustle  is  concerned.  The  Japanese  make  noise 
enough  all  round,  but  of  the  Europeans  one 
hardly  sees  or  hears  anything.  There  is  no 
regular  meeting-place,  no  newspapers,  no  ride 
or  walk  that  every  one  thinks  it  their  duty  to 
take  every  evening;  and  the  roads  are  steep 
and  narrow,  and  lie  mostly  between  such 
dense  hedges  that  one  might  be  close  to  friends 
without  knowing  it.  There  are  some  walks 
and  rides  on  this  side  the  harbor,  with  lovely 
views.  One  is  to  a  place  called  "  Minnie's 
Bock,"  which  overlooks  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  and  Bat  Island,  and  the  Island  of  Eap- 
penberg.  Bappenberg  is  the  island  where  the 
Japanese  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  Bortuguese  missionaries,  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  thrown  into  the 


sea.  It  is  now  a  very  strictly  guarded  fo; 
upon  which  no  foreigners  are  allowed  to  lan 
The  mixture  of  foliage  belonging  to  tropic 
and  temperate  climates,  produces  great  beau 
and  variety.  In  the  dingles  and  hollov 
clumps  of  sombre  fir  are  relieved  and  ligli 
ened  by  the  graceful,  feathery  bamboo,  a;j 
among  them  nestle  the  beautifully-made  woe ! 
en  cottages,  with  their  neat  little  gardens  a  I 
rockeries. 

The  Japanese  ponies  are  like  cats  in  sera 
bling  over  bad  ground,  and  they  carry  of 
with  perfect  safety  over  ground  which  is  |> 
pi*ecipitous  and  rocky  that  I  should  be  vef 
sorry  to  walk  up  or  down  it.    If  they  sfl 
shod  at  all,  the  shoes  are  made  of  stral 
Everything  here  is  in  miniature,  but  so  p I 
feet  in  proportion  that  the  diminutive  sizeji 
inappreciable  at  first.    The  hills  are  real 
low,  but  the  form  is  that  of  magnificent  moil 
tains.    The  trees  one  knows  in  other  coil 
tries  as  gigantic,  are  here  in  perfect  prop  . 
tion  with  the  hills ;  the  same  may  be  said  I 
the  islands,  bays,  houses  and  people.  Eveijl 
thing  seems  to  fit  perfectly,  like  their  oil 
beautiful  joining,  which,  while  looking  be;L 
tiful  as  a  whole,  will  also  bear  the  most  ili 
nute  inspection.    I  believe  those  who  knd; 
the  two  people  well,  generally  prefer  t| 
Chinese.    But  for  those  who  do  not,  th<j 
really  is  no  comparison  between  them.  T| 
Japanese,  to  persons  like  ourselves,  who  cl 
spend  but  a  short  time  amongst  them,  app<  1 
a  far  finer,  freer,  and  more  independent  rm 
than  the  Chinese,  and  much  pleasantor  l 
have  any  intercourse  with.  The  Chinese  sc<  i 
an  essentially  unprogressive,  and  hence  nec| 
sarily  a  retrogressive  race ;  they  have  no  &U 
bition,  no  originality,  but  are  perfectly  conttfl 
to  live  on  upon  the  traditions  of  their  fo 
fathers,  and  think  them  perfection.  1 
Japanese  are  exactly  the  reverse ;  there 
nothing  they  see  of  good  or  expedient,  beloi 
ing  to  those  nations  who  have  effected  a  f 
ing  in  the  country  that  they  do  not  ad 
We  went  one  afternoon  across  the  harbor 
see  their  foundry,  which  is,  though  small 
perfect  as  could  be  seen  anywhere.  Th 
are  only  two  or  three  Europeans,  headmen 
managers,  all  the  rest  of  the  workmen 
Japanese.    They  send  for  iron  or  machine 
which  comes  out  in  pieces  from  England,  s 
they  put  it  together  themselves.    They  Y 
all  the  old  steamers  belonging  to  the  rr 
chants  in  China,  which  the  latter  consi 
good  for  nothing,  refit  them  with  new  engii 
and  turn  them  into  men-of-war — disciplii  I; 
and  managed  like  our  own,  but  officered  i 
manned  by  Japanese. 

The  women,  too,  are  different  from 
Chinese  women:  instead  of  hurrying  off,  t 
hiding  their  faces  if  spoken  to,  they  come 
ward  with  smiles,  and  small-talk  in  abui 
ance.    We  met  an  old  woman  one  day,  cai 
ing  a  small  kitten,  about  which  she  gave  i 
long  history,  unfortunately  incomprehensl 
for  it  seemed  to  cause  her  infinite  amusemi 
to  judge  by  the  constant  display  of  her  bl 
teeth.    The  ladies  shave  their  eyebrows  i 
blacken  their  teeth  when  they  marry,  wh 
certainly  does  not  improve  their  personal  I 
pearance,  otherwise  some  of  them,  and  mi 
of  the  unmarried  women,  are  very  nice-lc1 
ing.  When  really  '  got  up,'  they  paint  agil 
deal,  and  gild  their  lips;  but  this  is  byW 
means  an  addition  to  their  beauty  in  fbre» 
eyes.    The  lower  orders  here  are  far  mm 
civilized  than  the  same  class  in  China 
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ogard  to  clothing  themselves  decently,  and 
i  their  manners  and  customs  generally. 

Scenery. — In  the  course  of  our  walks  and 
ides  we  found  some  lovely  ferns  and  flowers, 
nd  beautiful  insects.  Butterflies  and  beetles 
bound  in  great  variety,  and  also  tiny  scarlet 
rabs.  The  only  things  which  seemed  to  me 
ut  of  proportion  in  the  place  were  the  spiders, 
?hich  are  monstrous.  They  also  are  very 
eautiful  in  their  way :  some  of  them  with 
reat  bodies,  lookingas  if  cut  out  of  the  richest 
lack  velvet,  with  stripes  of  bright  gold  across 
,.  The  lizards,  too,  are  exquisite.  The  cicadas 
re  a  nuisance  ;  one  can  hardly  hear  oneself, 
r  any  one  else,  speak  for  them.  They  call 
hem  "  scissor-grinders,"  and  really,  when 
ley  begin  slowly  "  yes-yes-yes,"  and  gradu- 
!ly  quicken  their  note  till  it  becomes  nothing 
at  a  harsh,  grating  hiss,  the  likeness  to  the 
hirr  of  a  machine  is  great,  and  the  relief 
hen  it  stops  indescribable. 

We  rode  one  morning  to  the  top  of  "  Bat- 
;ry  hill,"  which  overlooks  the  town  and  set- 
ement,  and  gives  a  magnificent  panoramic 
iew  of  the  whole  harbor  and  surrounding 
)untry.  At  this  time  of  year  there  is  curi- 
iisly  little  color  in  the  landscape  :  it  is  nearly 
II  a  soft  greyish  tint,  of  different  shades. 
q  the  autumn  they  said  the  color  of  the 
oods  was  gorgeous,  and  even  now,  when  the 
m  strikes  on  a  paddy-field  or  bit  of  copse  on 
ae  mountain  side,  it  brings  out  a  brilliant 
>uch,  but  otherwise  the  color  is  very  similar 
rery  where.  In  some  places  the  method 
hich  is  carried  out  here  of  cutting  the  woods, 
ives  a  stiff  appearance  to  the  hill-sides.  They 
re  cut  in  regular  rows,  and  only  once  in  three 
ears.  Many  of  the  govermental  arrange- 
ents  of  that  kind  seem  very  good.  Every 
an  who  cuts  one  tree  has  to  plant  two  in- 
ead  :  no  fish  is  supplied  to  foreigners  until 
le  natives  have  taken  all  they  require  :  every 
ouse  is  obliged  to  have  in  store  so  many  bags 
?  rice,  and  so  much  dried  fish,  according  to 
io  family,  in  case  of  famine ;  and  an  officer 
see  round  to  every  house  so  many  times  a- 

ar,  to  see  that  they  have  the  proper  amount, 
ne  instance  of  the  readiness  of  the  Japanese 

adopt  European  improvements  is  shown 
f  the  use  they  were  making  of  a  machine 
r  husking  rice,  which  had  been  lately  sent 
i  them  from  England.  We  saw  it  in  opera- 
on  at  the  foundry  ;  being  worked  by  one  of 
le  engines  there.  It  exactly  resembled  the 
tarts  crushing-machines  used  at  the  goid- 
jlds,  only  with  wooden  instead  of  wrought- 
eel  crushers.  By  means  of  this  one  man 
in  husk  as  much  rice,  and  more  quickly  and 
fectually,  than  it  formerly  required  twenty - 
/e  men  to  accomplish. 

The  native  Japanese  towns  are  a  grand  im- 
•ovement  upon  the  Chinese.  At  Nagasaki 
ere  were  no  unpleasant  sights  and  smells, 
e  streets  were  much  wider,  with  a  paved 
useway  in  the  middle,  picturesque  houses, 
3an  mats  and  great  neatness  of  arrangement 
their  wares.  But  there  is  little  in  the  shape 
curiosities.  Eggshell  china  and  straw-work 
e  the  only  specialities.  The  latter  is  very 
autiful,  and  extraordinarily  cheap. 

Commonly  we  have  more  in  our  account 
e  gifted  man  than  the  gracious  man  ;  where- 
i  he  that  cannot  speak  good  sense,  or  six 
;ht  words  to  purpose,  may  yet  have  more 
ace  and  sincerity  in  the  heart,  than  ho  who 
n  talk  like  a  parrot  and  pray  like  an  angel. 
A.  Jaffray. 


For  "The  Frieud." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Coutinaed  fmm  page  18.) 

"  9th  mo.  1845.  My  mind  became  exercised 
in  desire  for  the  welfare  of  some  men  who1 
were  at  work  on  the  highway,  with  an  inti- 
mation to  hand  them  some  tracts  on  religious 
subjects.  This  so  increased  as  they  drew 
near  my  present  dwelling  that  I  feared  being 
in  the  neglect  of  duty  if  I  omitted  attending 
to  my  feelings.  Accordingly  I  spoke  to  the 
Supervisor  in  respect  to  it,  much  in  the  cross 
to  my  natural  inclinations.  Though  a  stranger 
he  encouraged  me;  and  when  a  suitable  op- 
portunity offered,  I  handed  him  the  tracts  to 
distribute  among  the  men,  while  I  communi- 
cated to  them  what  arose  in  my  mind.  They 
all  behaved  civilty,  and  some  were  attentive. 
This  took  place  in  the  evening  :  but  not  feel- 
ing my  mind  quite  relieved,  when  they  col- 
lected next  morning,  I  stepped  near  to  most 
of  them,  and  inquired  if  they  were  all  well  ; 
expressing  my  desire  that  the  Almighty  might 
be  with  them  and  bless  them  ;  and  then  bid 
them  farewell.  After  which  I  felt  relieved  ; 
and  a  portion  of  that  joy  was  experienced, 
with  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermeddle  ; 
and  which  is  at  times  given  to  those  who  are 
made  willing  to  follow  the  blessed  Master  in 
the  way  of  the  cross. 

"  In  the  10th  and  11th  months,  feeling  a 
renewal  of  exercise  on  account  of  Jabez  Boyd, 
the  before-mentioned  young  man  in  prison  at 
West  Chester,  attended  with  an  apprehension 
of  duty  again  to  visit  him,  it  was  very  hu- 
miliating and  yielded  to  much  in  the  cross. 
But  finding  my  dear  friend  S.  Emlen  was  also 
exercised  on  his  account,  and  willing  to  ac- 
company me,  it  somewhat  lighted  the  burden. 
We  accordingly  visited  him  several  times; 
and  were  a  little  comforted  in  the  hope,  that 
through  the  condescending  goodness  and 
mercy  of  our  merciful  Creator,  his  sins,  though 
of  a  deep  dye,  would  be  permitted  to  go  be- 
forehand to  judgment. 

"  This  poor  youth  was  executed  the  21st  of 
Eleventh  month.  We  also  visited  his  pai'ents, 
and  the  parents  of  the  poor  innocent  youth 
who  was  murdered  ;  they  all  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  West  Chester.  The  latter 
family,  whose  name  is  Patton,  appeared  to  be 
an  orderly  pious  one,  who  knew  where  to 
look  for  support  in  times  of  deep  affliction.  I 
believe  they  are  of  the  Methodist  Society.  It 
was  a  satisfactory  visit ;  and  they  expressed 
much  gratitude  for  being  remembered  in  that 
time  of  close  trial.  The  parents  of  poor  Jabez 
were  of  a  different  character. 

"In  the  eourse  of  our  being  in  and  about 
West  Chester,  my  mind  was  brought  into 
close  exercise  in  the  prospect  of  having  a  re- 
ligious opportunity  with  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  prison  where  poor  Boyd  had  been  con- 
fined ;  and  also  to  have  a  meeting,  more  especi- 
ally for  the  laboring  class  of  people  in  and 
about  West  Chester.  Einding  that  dear  S. 
Emlen  was  similarly  bound,  and  not  only  so, 
but  prepared  for  an  early  procedure,  it  felt 
very  weighty  to  me  indeed,  attended  with 
much  fear,  lest  I  should  be  meddling  in  things 
too  mighty  for  me.  But  as  a  little  light 
seemed  to  shine  upon  it,  I  ventured  to  men- 
tion the  subject  to  the  elders  of  my  own  meet- 
ing; who  not  discouraging  me,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity likewise  offering  of  expressing  my 
prospect,  in  company  with  S.  Emlen,  to  the 
elders  and  ministers  of  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 


ing, they,  after  solid  consideration,  encourag- 
ing us  to  pursue  the  prospect,  arrangements 
were  made  therefor.  The  service  as  respects 
both,  was  attended  to  on  First-day,  the  30th 
of  Eleventh  month.  The  meeting  with  the 
prisoners  was  held  in  the  forepart  of  the  day; 
wherein  we  thought  it  right  to  step  into  each 
of  the  cells,  and  speak  to  them  one  after  an- 
other before  meeting.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  come  out,  but  the  cell  doors  being  left  open 
during  the  meeting,  it  was  believed  they  could 
hear  what  was  communicated.  It  was  a 
solemn,  favored  time;  and  I  hope  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  some  of  them,  there 
being  more  than  thirty  in  number.  The  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon,  held  in  Friend's  Meoting- 
ing-house,  was  larger  than  was  expected  ;  and 
I  think  was  a  favored  one.  May  all  the  praise 
be  given  to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  belongs. 
Next  morning  I  felt  as  if  I  should  not  come 
home  easy  without  attempting  to  see  the 
parents  of  Jabez  Boyd  again.  We  accordingly 
went,  and  found  the  mother  and  one  son  at 
home;  to  whom  1  communicated  what  arose 
in  my  mind.  They  appeared  much  more 
thoughtful  and  brought  down  in  their  minds 
than  when  we  visited  them  before,  particu- 
larly the  mother.  It  seemed  to  me,  she  had 
seen  better  days,  and  that  a  renewed  visita- 
tion in  mercy  was  extended  to  her,  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  All  that  was  capable  of 
feeling  within  me,  craved  that  she  might  be 
made  willing  to  accept  it.  Her  son  also  now 
appeared  to  be  thoughtful.  It  was  altogether 
a  time  of  much  feeling;  they  having  recently 
had  the  corpse  of  the  executed  son  buried  from 
their  home. 

"  12th  mo.  1st.  We  reached  homo,  feeling 
my  mind  relieved  and  comforted  in  the  belief 
of  having  been  engaged,  according  to  the 
ability  received,  in  my  good  Master's  service, 
if  I  may  so  speak.  Soon  after  my  return,  I 
visited  my  children  at  Coatesville.  While 
with  them  the  desire  was  felt,  that  the  world, 
and  the  uncertain  things  of  it,  might  not  have 
too  much  place  in  their  minds.  Holy  Father, 
be  pleased  to  quench  their  desire  for  uncer- 
tain riches,  and  give  them  to  see  and  feel  in- 
creasingly the  excellence  of  having  a  posses- 
sion in  Thy  ever  blessed  Truth.  While  there 
I  distributed  some  religious  tracts  as  way 
opeued.  On  the  16th  returned  from  Coates- 
ville pretty  well  in  health:  but  since  then 
have  been  poorly  several  daj-s;  though  my 
mind  is  favored  with  peaceful  quiet — an  un- 
merited favor. 

"  1st  mo.  4th,  184G.  Having  often  observed 
that  the  close  of  one  year,  with  the  beginning 
of  another,  is  a  time  spent  by  some  in  feasting, 
and  in  forgctfuluess  of  the  gracious  Giver  of 
all  our  blessings,  the  language  of  my  bear! 
hath  been  for  them,  Lord  forget  them  not. 
nor  cast  them  away  from  Thee.  But  be 
pleased  to  follow  them  with  the  convictions 
of  Th}'  grace,  until  they  are  made  sensible 
that  Thou  art  God,  and  changeth  not,— the 
same  yesterday,  to-da}',  and  forever. 

"  I  went  to  meeting  to-day  under  consider- 
able exercise  of  mind.  After  sitting  some 
time,  there  seemed,  I  thought,  a  little  handed 
to  communicate,  which  in  fear  was  yielded 
to:  after  which  the  spirit  of  supplication 
was  felt,  and  I  believe  vocal  expression  of 
it  required.  But  the  fear  aud  care  of  being 
too  hasty  so  impressed  my  mind,  as  to  pre- 
vent a  yielding  to  it  till  the  meeting  closed  ; 
when  my  mind  was  closely  tried.  Notwith- 
standing this  I  could  appeal  to  the  Searcher 
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of  hearts,  that  it  was  not  through  wilful  dis- 
obedience; and  desires  were  renewedly  raised 
to  be  helped  to  be  faithful  in  future,  and  more 
instant  in  season.  Oh !  may  all  my  short- 
comings tend  to  increased  watchfulness  to 
keep  near  to  the  pointings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth. 

"  3d  mo.  8th.  I  did  not  get  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Concord  last  month,  feeling  as  I 
thought,  excused  from  the  infirmities  of  in- 
creasing age  pressingupon  me.  But  have  often 
through  the  winter  which  has  just  closed,  felt 
my  mind  exercised  for  those  around  about 
us,  who  appear  to  be  living  without  God  in 
the  world,  or  too  much  in  forgetfulness  of 
Him.  From  the  pressure  of  apprehended 
duty,  I  have  stepped  in  to  see  some  of  this 
class,  have  given  them  some  religious  tracts, 
and,  as  way  opened,  have  expressed  my  earn- 
est desire  for  their  increase  in  that  knowledge, 
while  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded, 
which  appertains  to  the  salvation  of  the  poor, 
never-dying  soul.  They  all  behaved  with 
civility,  and  some  of  them  received  the  visit 
and  tracts  with  expressions  of  gratitude.  Oh ! 
it  is  a  great  thing,  I  often  think,  to  be  willing 
to  become  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge Him  before  men,  as  well  as  to  be 
preserved  from  casting  a  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  any ;  which  was  my  great  desire  in 
the  foregoing  opportunities.  Gracious  Father, 
be  pleased  to  keep  me  near  unto  Thyself  in 
all  my  future  steppings;  and  in  the  remem- 
brance that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  are 
bought  with  a  price.  My  desire  also  is  to  be 
preserved  from  indulging  too  much  in  ease  to 
the  flesh,  which  I  often  feel  inclined  to;  but 
rather  to  be  diligent  in  business,  serving  the 
Lord.  That  while  He  is  pleased  to  favor  me 
with  health  and  strength,  I  may  more  will- 
ingly yield  to  the  manifestations  of  His  blessed 
will,  which  only  affords  solid  comfort.  And 
Oh  !  that  I  may  be  preserved  from  every  false 
appearance,  though  it  may  be  as  in  the  guise 
of  an  angel  of  light." 

"4th  mo.  1846."  Under  this  date,  Hannah 
Gibbons'  diary  states  that  she  attended  our 
Yearly  Meeting  of  this  year;  and  after  some 
allusion  to  its  business,  which  she  records  as 
"painful,"  thus  concludes  the  memorandum: 
"  Oh  !  it  was,  I  believe,  a  time  of  deep  search- 
ing of  heart  to  very  many  among  us.  Yet 
blessed  be  the  name  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  He 
manifested  Himself  to  be  a  spirit  of  judgment 
to  those  who  sit  in  judgment ;  enabling  them 
to  set  up  a  banner  in  His  name,  and  to  trans- 
act the  important  business  of  the  meeting  in 
a  good  degree  of  that  dignity  which  the 
blessed  Truth  gives.  The  praise  belongs  to 
the  Lord  alone. 

"  5th  mo.  3d.  For  a  considerable  time  past, 
my  mind  has  been  exercised  in  the  prospect 
of  visiting,  I  trust  in  gospel  love,  the  families 
of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a 
part,  or  all  of  those  composing  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting.  Believing  the  time  had 
come,  I  mentioned  the  concern  to  Friends  at 
our  last  Monthly  Meeting,  which  was  united 
with.  Jane  and  Edward  Garrett  being  will- 
ing to  bear  me  company,  they  were  also  united 
with,  and  we  were  set  at  liberty  to  proceed 
as  Truth  might  open  the  way.  The  feeble 
aspirations  of  my  heart  hath  often  been,  and 
so  continues  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that 
He  would  be  pleased  to  be  with  me,  and 
strengthen  me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  dust,  for 
His  work  and  service,  enabling  me  to  do  His 
blessed  will  and  nothing  more. 


"  5th.  I  left  home,  accompanied  by  my 
beloved  friends,  Jane  and  Isaac  Garrett,  (Ed- 
ward being  too  much  indisposed  to  go  ;)  and 
after  attending  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  New 
Garden  and  London  Grove,  where  the  concern 
was  united  with  in  each  meeting,  we  entered 
on  the  arduous  service.  As  the  visit  pro- 
gressed I  felt  that  I  should  not  be  excused 
without  our  going  through  the  families  of 
both  the  meetings ;  and  was  favored  to  do  so ; 
a  little  of  best  help  being  mercifully  afforded, 
which  I  thought  I  was  never  more  sensible  of 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  service 
was  indeed  weighty  in  prospect,  and  per- 
formed under  considerable  bodily  infirmity  : 
yet  blessed  be  the  name  of  Him  whom  I  de- 
sire to  serve,  He  hath  permitted  me  to  return, 
unworthy  as  I  am,  (being  sensible  I  am  but 
an  unprofitable  servant,)  with  a  relieved  and 
peaceful  mind.  'Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O 
God,  in  Zion.' 

"Jane  Garrett  and  myself  were  absent 
nearly  five  weeks;  attended  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  of  Concord  and  Western  as  they 
came  in  course,  and  visited  about  108  families 
within  the  compass  of  the  two  Monthly  Meet- 
ings." 

(To  be  continued.} 


Selected. 

A  CHILD  WITH  A  SHELL. 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  !  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard,  sonorous  cadences !  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith. 

Wordsworth. 


Selected. 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  WEAK. 
I  cannot  boast  the  glowing  faith 

Of  those  perchance  than  I  more  blest ; 
Yet  I  am  sinking  and  would  fain 

Upon  Thy  strength,  Lord  Jesus,  rest. 

I  cannot  rise  to  Paul's  rapt  height, 

When  dreaming  of  Thy  love  unknown ; 

But  thou  despisest  not  small  things, 
Nor  wilt  my  feeble  love  disown. 

I  cannot  say  I  wander  not : 

Often  Thy  face  I  cannot  see. 
I  have  no  strength ;  then  put  forth  Thine, 

And  draw  me  closer,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

I  have  not  got  the  tongue  of  fire, 

I  cannot  pray  nor  praise  aright ; 
Not  mine  the  rush  of  burning  words,' 

Nor  mine  the  saint's  far-reaching  sight. 

I  feel  I  have  no  claim  to  ask 

In  heaven  anywhere  to  be ; 
But  yet  I  know  that  Thou  thyself 

Mad'st  there  a  home  for  such  as  me. 

Some  of  Thy  sheep  may  follow  Thee, 
And  some  Thou  leadest  by  the  hand ; 

But  Thou  must  carry  me,  O  Lord, 
That  I  may  reach  the  promised  land. 

Down  here  my  voice  is  low  and  weak ; 

But  when  before  Thy  throne  I  kneel, 
My  very  weakness  shall  Thee  praise, 

And  all  the  more  Thy  strength  reveal. 

The  victor's  crown  Thou  hast  for  me 

Is  only  Thine — for  me  unmeet ; 
And  I  will  only  take  it  Lord, 

To  lay  it  at  my  Saviour's  feet. 
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A  pamphlet  lately  published  by  John  I 
Boyd  contains  many  interesting  facts  respec 
ing  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  as  a  route  ft| 
an  inter-oceanic  ship  canal.    The  followiD 
facts  are  important : 

The  level  of  Nicaragua  lake  at  high  wat< 
is  103  feet  above  high  water  on  the  Pacifi 
and  112  J  feet  above  the  lowest  tide  level.  H 
fall  to  the  Atlantic  is  107 J  feet  to  the  level  ■ 
high  water,  and  108!  to  the  level  of  low  wat( 
in  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown  harbo 
The  distance  over  which  this  fall  is  distribute 
is  119  miles  of  good  navigable  water,  whe 
the  river  is  only  half  full.  The  pre-eminei 
advantage  of  the  Nicaragua  route  for  an  inte 
oceanic  canal  is  the  inexhaustible  supply 
water  at  the  summit  level.  The  great  lat 
of  Nicaragua  has  an  average  length  of  aboi 
110  miles  by  an  average  breadth  of  about 
miles,  and  receives  the  rainfall  of  more  the 
200  by  50.  It  is  the  great  reservoir  of  wat< 
of  Central  America,  which  unquestionab 
fact  marks  it  as  the  natural  line  for  an  inte 
oceanic  canal.  The  line  across  Nicaragua,  i 
surveyed  and  laid  down  by  Childs,  is  free  fro 
the  objection  of  tunnels,  great  or  small,  ar 
has  at  its  summit  a  level  of  navigable  watt 
(from  Castillo,  on  the  San  Juan  river,  to  tl 
first  lock  descending  to  the  river)  of  103  mil 
without  an  impediment  of  any  kind.  This 
a  sea  of  fresh  water  at  the  summit,  tweh 
feet  lower  than  the  reservoir  in  Central  Par 
city  of  New  York,  inexhaustible  in  quantit; 
and  the  rim  which  confines  it  on  the  Pacif 
side  is  only  forty-eight  feet  high. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of  tli 
construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  the  di 
tance  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  reduced  near) 
one  half  by  the  use  of  the  San  Juan  river  fd 
90  80-100  miles,  and  costs  only  $12,528  a  mil 
according  to  the  computation  of  Childs,  1 
make  it  complete  for  service.  The  summ 
elevation  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  tl 
Pacific  ocean  is  47  feet,  and  it  extends  oti 
and  a  half  miles.  The  entire  cost  of  the  wor 
twenty  years  ago  was  estimated  at  thirty-or  i 
and  a  half  millions.  The  same  amount  i 
canal  work  could  be  done  in  the  State  of  No 
York  for  about  one  third  of  that  sum.  Yei 
little  is  said  about  the  harbors  on  either  sid< 
of  the  isthmus,  where  very  large  sums  mu 
be  expended,  especially  at  Greytown.  It 
certain  that  French  and  English  companii 
have,  within  a  few  years,  made  several  a 
tempts  to  obtain  an  exclusive  franchise  for 
ship-canal  by  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  pr 
sent  promoters  of  the  ship-canal  enterpris 
relying  upon  data  old  and  new,  claim  thi 
the  only  practicable  route  for  a  ship-cans 
uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  b 
way  of  the  San  Juan  river  and  Lake  Nici 
ragua,  and  that  this  route  was  so  feasible  thi 
the  work  must  be  undertaken  at  an  early  da;; 


It  is  easier  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr 
than  to  live  the  life  of  a  saint. 


Ministers. 

1817.  Sixth  mo.  Whether  we  be  minister 
elders,  overseers,  or  of  whatever  class,  I  b 
lieve  we  should  mind  where  we  are ;  an 
rather  bear  a  burden,  perhaps  rightly  brougl 
upon  us,  from  sympathy,  or  the  operation  an 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  than  venture  to  reliev 
ourselves,  when  circumstances,  and  the  war 
of  opportunity  forbid.  I  believe,  in  a  larg 
meeting,  a  diversity  of  exercise  may  be  exci 
ed  in  lively-spirited  Friends,  which  it  woul 
be  very  inexpedient  to  bring  forth  in  wordi 
But  I  suppose  that  the  weighty,  deeply-attei 
tive,  patient  mind,  is  permitted  to  discove 
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right  time  for  moving ;  and  then,  the  bap- 
g  influence  being  dwelt  under  in  the  ex- 
ie  of  the  gift,  the  meeting  feels  the  precious 
it.  But  I  rather  think,  that  some  who 
j  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  miss  it  at  times, 
le  exercise  of  it,  for  want  of  understand- 
at  the  time,  the  state  of  the  meeting ; 
taps,  partly,  from  being  involved  in  their 
exercise.  When  a  meeting  is  baptized 
5r  a  living  ministry,  and  the  minister  sits 
n,  it  is  a  nice  thing  indeed  to  make  an 
tion ;  at  least  before  a  suitable  space  has 
j  allowed.  As  the  end  of  all  true  ministry 
bring  the  hearers  to  an  abiding  under 
nfluence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  should 
ce  when  this  is  in  any  considerable  de- 
produced  by  the  ministry  of  any  Friend ; 
be  very  careful  not  to  step  in,  in  a  way 
lissipate  the  solemnity,  or  remove  the 
e  which  hasthus  profitably  been  begotten, 
he  same  time,  it  is  very  desirable  that  no 
tly  appointed  offering  should  be  prevent- 
ed the  diversity  of  states  and  conditions 
be  remembered.  So  that  it  is  indeed  a 
fcery ;  and  a  very  weighty  thing  is  living, 
izing  ministry. 

remember,  whilst  on  this  subject,  a  re- 
§  of  dear  Henry  Tuke,  in  our  Quarterly 
ting  a  pretty  many  years  ago,  that  he 
ght  hardly  a  greater  evil  could  befall  us, 
i  religious  Society,  than  an  unbaptized 
stry.  As  to  offerings  in  the  ministry, 
ered  unseasonable  from  the  circumstance 
meeting  being  in  a  measure  baptized  by 
ious  ministry,  I  believe  solid,  judicious 
'8  might  be  greatly  helpful  to  our  dear 
storing  friends  of  less  experience  :  they 
much  to  be  felt  for,  and  so  are  meetings. 
Tilliam  G-rover. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Alaska. 

(Concluded  from  page  20.) 

ie  annual  means  of  the  temperature  about 
a,  are  by  no  means  low,  in  spite  of  the 
y  summers.  From  the  report  of  the  United 
3S  Coast  Survey  observers,  it  is  shown 
the  mean  spring  temperature  (of  the 
ending  October  31st,  1868)  was  42°. 6; 
ner,  55°.7;  autumn,  45°.9  ;  winter,  31°.9 
e  average  of  the  entire  year  being  44°.7. 
rainfall  for  that  year  was  68.07  inches ; 
3  were  26  snowy  days  and  134  rainy 
,  only  106  were  classed  as  fair,  while  260 
i  cloudy. 

ie  lowest  temperature  at  any  time  during 
rear  11°,  the  highest  71°,  giving  the  ther- 
eter  a  range  of  sixty  degrees.  The  aver- 
of  many  years'  observation  places  the 
l  winter  temperature  about  thirty-three 
enheit,  which  is  nearly  that  of  Man- 
on  the  Khine,  and  warmer  than  Munich, 
na  or  Berlin.    It  is  about  the  same  as 
of  Washington  (1095  miles  farther  south) 
warmer  than  New  York,  Philadelphia  or 
more.    The  cloudiness  and  rain  of  the 
aer  season,  however,  prevent  it  from 
;  nearly  as  warm  as  at  any  of  the  places 
)  mentioned.    Yery  little  ice  is  made  at 
;  the  snow,  or  rather  slush,  lies  only  for 
days  in  the  streets,  and  a  small  species 
mming  bird  breeds  there  in  abundance. 
***** 

the  southern  part  of  this  district  there 
le  beside  the  timber,  from  an  agricultural 
of  view.  Near  Fort  Simpson  and  at 
i  Br.  Kellogg  describes  timothy,  white 
*,  and  medlick  or  burr  clover,  as  flourish- 


ing in  great  luxuriance.  Dr.  Rothrock  says 
the  same  of  the  native  grasses  in  the  interior; 
but  south  of  Prince  William  Sound  there  is  so 
little  lowland  or  prairie,  that  there  is  no  good 
opportunity  for  raising  fodder,  and  the  climate 
would  render  its  preservation  extremely  pre- 
carious. The  character  of  the  country  is  so 
rugged  that  it  would  hardly  be  advisable  to 
keep  many  cattle,  and  cereals  on  account  of 
the  moisture,  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

At  Sitka  some  vegetables  do  very  well. 
Turnips,  beans,  pease,  carrots,  beets,  lettuce, 
and  radishes  are  successful.  Potatoes  are 
small  and  watery,  from  want  of  sun  and  ex- 
cess of  moisture.  Cabbages  are  thrifty  but 
will  not  head.  Cereals  fail.  Some  few  cattle 
are  kept.  The  milk  and  cream  are  very  good. 
Poultry  has  not  succeeded  well.  Lutke  says 
that  the  crows,  who  are  extremely  rapacious, 
devour  all  the  young  chickens. 

To  the  northern  part  of  this  district  the 
above  remarks  do  not  apply.  Kadiak  and 
Cook's  Inlet,  north-east  of  Fort  Alexander, 
have  comparatively  colder  winters,  and  drier 
and  warmer  summers  than  the  islands  and 
coast  to  the  west  or  south  of  them.  Haying 
can  be  successfully  carried  on,  the  native 
grasses  being  suitable  for  fodder,  green  or  dry. 
Barley  and  oats  have  been  successfully  raised 
near  the  settlement  of  St.  Nicholas  or  Cook's 
Inlet. 

There  is  no  want  of  wood,  while  it  does  not 
encroach  on  the  lowlands,  which  is  clear  of 
underbrush  and  trees.  Among  the  annual 
productions  of  the  colony  in  1863,  are  enu- 
merated 108,000  pounds  of  salted  meat,  170 
casks  of  potatoes,  150  of  turnips,  and  180 
casks  of  berries.  Dr.  Kellogg  says  of  Kadiak : 
"Various  herbs  and  grasses  clothe  the  moun- 
tains to  their  summits.  The  summer  climate 
here,  unlike  that  of  Sitka,  is  sufficiently  fine 
for  haying.  We  saw  many  mown  valleys 
from  which  a  good  supply  of  hay  from  the 
native  grasses  had  been  secured.  The  cattle 
were  fat,  and  milk  was  abundant.  The  butter 
was  yellow  and  appeared  remarkably  rich, 
though  of  a  disagreeable  flavor,  which  might 
be  owing  to  the  manner  of  making."  The 
potatoes  were  better  than  at  Sitka,  but  do 
not  attain  a  very  large  size.  The  great  agri- 
cultural staple  of  the  southern  Sitka  district 
is  timber.  I  enumerate  the  forest  trees  in  the 
order  of  their  value. 

Yellow  Cedar. — This  is  the  most  valuable 
wood  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  combines  a  fine 
close  texture  with  considerable  hardness,  ex- 
treme durability  and  pleasant  fragrance.  "  For 
boat-building  it  is  unsurpassed,  from  its  light- 
ness, toughness,  ease  of  workmanship,  and 
great  durability."  (Kellogg.) 

The  forests  of  Puget  Sound,  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  more  accessible  than  the 
Alaskan  timber,  are  rapidly  falling  under  the 
axe  of  the  woodsman.  Most  of  the  more  ad- 
jacent timber  is  already  cut,  and  logs  have 
now  to  be  hauled  some  distance  to  the  mills. 
The  Puget  Sound  timber,  as  ship-building 
material,  is  far  inferior  to  the  yellow  cedar. 
The  latter  is  peculiar  to  Alaska,  and  the  only 
good  ship  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
high  rates  and  short  terms  of  insurance  on 
vessels  built  of  Oregon  pine,  show  its  inferi- 
ority better  than  any  amount  of  argument. 
The  cedar  somewhat  resembles  boxwood  in 
texture  and  color,  and  has  an  agreeable  odor. 
It  is  familiar  to  many,  under  the  name  of 
"  camphor  wood,"  in  the  shape  of  Chinese 
boxes.    This  is  the  wood  formerly  exported 


to  China  and  returned  to  us  famous  for  ex- 
cluding moths,  &c.  A  wreck  on  the  beach  at 
Sitka,  originally  constructed  of  this  timber, 
thirty-two  years  after,  is  as  sound  as  the  day 
it  was  built.  This  cedar  sometimes  reaches 
a  diameter  of  eight  feet,  but  a  common  size  is 
three  to  five  feet. 

Sitka  Spruce,  or  White  Pine — This  tree  is  well 
known  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the  coast,  at- 
tains a  large  size,  and  is  noteworthy  from  its 
straight  and  tapering  trunk.  The  wood  is 
not  so  durable  as  the  last  named,  but  is  avail- 
able for  many  purposes.  It  is  found  near  the 
water's  edge  in  great  profusion  throughout 
the  Alexander  Archipelago. 

Hemlock. — The  timber  of  this  species  is 
often  confounded  with  that  of  the  preceding 
and  more  durable  species,  by  lumber  dealers, 
who  style  them  both  "  Sitka  pine."  It  is  much 
larger  in  its  growth  than  the  next  species, 
but  has  been  considered  a  variety  by  some 
botanists. 

Balsam  Fir,  (Abies  canadensis.) — The  tim- 
ber of  this  tree  is  almost  valueless,  but  the 
bark,  with  that  of  the  last  named,  is  used  in 
tanning,  and  the  balsam  in  medicine  and  the 
arts. 

Scrub  Pine. — This  pine  seldom  grows  more 
than  forty  feet  clear  trunk,  and  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  It  passes  north  in  the 
interior  only  to  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  or 
Tahco  and  the  Pelly  rivers. 

Other  trees,  such  as  the  juniper,  wild  pear, 
and  the  like,  may  be  of  some  use,  but  from 
their  small  size  or  scarcity  are  of  little  eco- 
nomical value. 

While  in  the  Yukon  Territory  we  cannot 
look  for  self-supporting  agricultural  districts, 
nor  reasonably  expect  any  one  to  obtain  a 
subsistence  by  farming  alone ;  still,  the  settler 
called  there  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
country,  be  they  lumber,  fish  or  furs,  may 
have  milk  in  his  tea,  and  fresh  vegetables  on 
his  table  if  he  possess  the  energy  and  know- 
ledge to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  rely  on  the 
products  of  the  chase  alone,  if  he  will  but 
take  the  necessary  care  to  provide  shelter  for 
his  cattle,  and  to  cut  and  gather  for  their 
winter  fodder  the  perennial  grasses  which 
cover  the  prairies  and  lowlands. 

In  the  Aleutian  District  is  situated  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  arable  land  of  the 
territory  of  Alaska.  In  this  and  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Sitkan  District,  the  climatic 
conditions  are  the  most  favorable  for  agricul- 
ture in  the  territory.  Their  resemblance  to 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  north-western 
Scotland  and  its  islands  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated; and  the  capability  of  this  district 
for  agriculture  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
inferred.  Oats  and  barley,  possibly  wheat 
and  rye,  may  succeed  on  these  islands.  Their 
abundant  capacity  for  producing  root  crops  of 
good  quality,  except  perhaps  potatoes,  may 
be  considered  as  settled.  That  cattle  will  do 
well  there,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  the  Pacific 
slope  may  yet  derive  its  best  butter  and  cheese 
from  the  Aleutian  and  northern  Sitkan  dis- 
tricts. Sheep,  goats  and  swine,  have  not  been 
thoroughly  tried  as  yet,  but  the  inference  is 
that  they  would  also  succeed.  ^Inst  of  the 
berries  found  in  the  Yukon  Territoiy  are  also 
common  to  the  Aleutian  District,  and  the 
climate,  unless  from  its  moisture,  presents  no 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  some  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees.  It  is  to  be  hoped  at  least,  that  some 
one  will  try  the  experiment.    These  islands, 
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Kadiak  and  Cook's  Inlet,  are  unquestionably 
the  best  agricultural  country  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions. 

The  resources  of  the  southern  Sitkan  Dis- 
trict lie  apparently  entirely  in  its  timber. 
This  is  unquestionably  needed  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  No 
better  lumbering  district  can  be  imagined, 
with  water  transportation  every  where,  and 
mountain  sides  so  steep  that  a  slide — easily 
made  of  the  least  valuable  timber — will  con- 
duct the  logs  directly  to  the  waterside.  Some 
vegetables  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  be 
raised,  and  some  stock  kept  in  this  part  of 
Alaska,  but  probably  never  to  any  great  ex- 
ten  t. 

The  entire  population  of  Alaska,  aboriginal 
as  well  as  European,  was  estimated  by  the 
writer  in  1867,  at  only  about  29,000.  Of  these 
483  were  Russians. 


The  Fountain  of  Living  Virtue. — John 
Churchman  relates  that  when  with  some 
other  Friends  travelling  in  Talbot  county,  an 
elderly  men  asked  us  if  we  saw  some  posts  to 
which  he  pointed,  and  added,  the  first  meet 
ing  George  Fox  had  on  this  side  of  Chesapeak 
Bay,  was  held  in  a  tobacco  house  there,  which 
was  then  new,  and  those  posts  were  part  of 
it.  John  Browning  rode  to  them,  and  sat  on 
his  horse  very  quiet;  and  returning  to  us 
again  with  more  speed  than  he  went,  I  asked 
him  what  he  saw  amongst  those  old  posts  ? 
he  answered,  "I  would  not  have  missed  what 
I  saw  for  five  pounds,  for  I  saw  the  root  and 
ground  of  idolatry.  Before  I  went,  I  thought 
perhaps  I  might  have  felt  some  secret  virtue 
in  the  place  where  George  Fox  had  stood  and 
preached,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  a  good 
man  :  but  whilst  I  stood  there,  I  was  secretly 
informed,  that  if  George  was  a  good  man,  he 
was  in  heaven,  and  not  there  ;  and  virtue  is 
not  to  be  communicated  by  dead  things, 
whether  by  posts,  earth,  or  curious  pictures, 
but  by  the  power  of  God,  who  is  the  fountain 
of  living  virtue." 

From  the  "American  Naturalist.'' 

Mussel  Climbing. 

Can  any  one  see  a  snail  travel,  and  not  ask 
mentally,  "how  it  does  it?"  The  method 
certainly  is  curious.  A  fleshy  disk  is  pro- 
truded, and  caused  to  project  in  the  direction 
of  locomotion  ;  it  is  then  spread  out  flatly,  and 
while  slightly  adhering  to  the  object  over 
which  it  is  passing,  a  contractile  energy  is 
exerted,  and  the  little  animal  bearing  its  house 
is  drawn  onward.  Thus  by  the  repeated  pro- 
trusion, expansion,  and  contraction  of  this 
soft  organ,  in  due  time  its  journey  is  accom- 
plished. Because  of  this  method  of  progres- 
sion on  a  ventral  disk,  all  those  shell-fish,  or 
properly  speaking,  molluscan  animals,  so  con- 
stituted, are  called  by  the  systematists,  gas- 
teropods,  a  term  which  means  ventral-footed. 

The  mussel's  foot  presents  in  its  class,  the 
least  developed  condition  of  this  organ,  for  it 
is  a  spinner,  rather  than  a  walker;  or,  as 
Owen  says,  "  it  is  subservient  to  the  function 
of  a  gland,  which  secretes  a  glutinous  material 
analogous  to  silk,  the  filaments  of  which  are 
termed  the  byssus,"  which  often  serves  for 
attachment  to  rocks. 

We  once  saw  a  young  brown  mussel,  of  the 
species  Modiola  plicatula,  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  turn  his  foot  to  most 
excellent  account.  We  had  pulled  the  young- 
ster's beard  off,  and  then  had  deposited  him 


at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  aquarium.  The  water 
was  probably  but  poorly  aerated,  hence  he 
was  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  to  our  astonish- 
ment he  at  once  began  travelling  over  the 
pebbly  bottom,  then  up  the  glass  side  with 
the  utmost  facility  and  grace.  The  foot 
moved  precisely  as  any  univalve  gasteropod 
would  do,  and  with  the  same  easy  gliding 
motion.  The  movement  was  continued  with- 
out interruption  until  it  had  reached  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
ten  inches,  which  added  to  the  distance  travel- 
led over  the  bottom,  was  probably  equal  to 
fourteen  inches.  At  the  surface  it  lost  no 
time  in  spinning  its  byssus,  which  it  fixed  to 
the  side  for  a  permanent  abode. 

For  its  lively  colors,  perhaps  rather  ruth- 
lessly, we  had  picked  this  little  fellow  out  of 
a  large  family  cluster,  snugly  packed  in  a  hole 
in  one  of  the  piles  of  the  dock.  It  was  a  large 
group  of  all  sizes,  literally  bound  together  by 
the  silken  cords  of — attachment  shall  we  say  ? 

A  fellow  captive  was  a  full  grown,  black, 
edible  mussel,  torn  from  its  anchorage,  a  stone 
near  by,  at  low  tide.  We  afterwards  found 
ensconced  in  this  black  shell,  an  amount  of 
intelligence,  which  filled  us  with  astonishment. 
If  his  youtbful  fellow  prisoner  could  beat  him 
at  walking,  he  was  about  to  accomplish  the 
feat  of  climbing  to  the  same  position  by 
means  of  a  species  of  engineering  of  a  very 
high  order. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  this  sin- 
gular feat,  let  us  introduce  it  by  the  narra- 
tion of  some  spider  tactics  we  once  witnessed. 
The  insect  had  captured  a  large  beetle,  but 
could  not  get  it  to  its  web,  and  seemed  indis- 
posed to  prey  upon  it  away  from  its  den.  It 
had  dragged  the  prey  under  the  web,  which 
was  about  two  feet  above.  It  ran*  up  to  a 
point  close  by  its  web ;  there  it  attached  a 
thread,  by  which  it  speedily  descended,  and 
then  attached  the  other  end  to  its  booty. 
Again  it  ascended,  affixed  another  thread, 
then  descended  and  affixed  to  the  prey  as  be- 
fore. Each  thread,  in  sailorphrase,  was  made 
taut.  After  a  good  many  threads  had  been 
in  this  manner  attached,  each  being  stretched 
tightly,  and  each  pulling  a  little,  the  weight 
was  seen  to  ascend  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch. 
Again  the  threads  were  increased,  and  again 
the  weight  ascended  a  little  more,  until  at 
last,  after  incredible  labor,  perseverance  and 
skill,  the  little  engineer  had  the  satisfaction  of 
success ;  for  its  well-earned  booty,  with  one 
final,  tiny  jerk  "brought  up"  at  the  desired 
spot.  The  explanation  of  all  this  is  simple. 
Suppose  we  take  a  cord  of  the  material  known 
by  the  ladies  under  the  name  of  elastic,  and 
attach  it  to  an  ounce  weight.  If  but  very 
moderately  stretched  it  would  certainly  pull 
at  least  a  grain.  Supposing  it  to  do  that,  a 
second  one  would  pull  with  equal  force,  and 
it  would  be  but  a  simple  estimate  to  deter- 
mine how  many  threads  would  be  required  to 
raise  the  entire  weight.  But  enough  of  this. 
Now  for  the  mussel. 

Placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium, 
where  it  had  been  for  a  couple  of  days,  it  had 
succeeded  in  wiggling  itself  up  to  one  of  the 
glass  sides  of  the  tank.  This  accomplished 
it  protruded  its  large  foot,  stretching  it  up  as 
high  on  the  glass  as  it  could  reach,  this  organ 
seemingly  adheringvery  tightly.  A  little  hole 
opened  near  the  extreme  forward  end  of  the 
foot.  This  tiny  hole  was  really  the  extremity 
of  a  folded  or  closed  groove.  Out  of  this  a 
drop  of  white  gluten,  or  mucus,  not  larger 


than  the  head  of  a  pin,  was  exuded,  I 
pressed  against  the  glass.    There  was  thfl 

slight  withdrawing  of  the  foot,  simultaneo.B 
with  an  unfolding,  or  opening  of  the  groB 
which  contained,  as  if  moulded  there,  th  B 
ready  completed  delicate  thread.  ThisdB 
the  partly  contracted  foot  (not  drawn  intB 
shell  at  all,  be  it  understood)  was  againB 
tended,  this  time  a  little  higher  than  be:B 
The  groove,  or  spinneret,  was  again  clcB 
except  the  little  opening  on  the  surface  oil 
foot,  whence  another  little  drop  of  mucum 
peared,  which  also  was  pressed  against  fl 
glass.  Again  the  foot  was  withdrawn  a  liB 
the  lips  of  the  groove  unfolded,  and  IB 
moulded  thread  set  free.  This  gave  thjB 
number  two.  Each  was  evidently  set  ;fl 
considerable  tension.  And  in  this  wise,  thl 
after  thread  was  formed  and  set.  I  re  a 
that  I  did  not  record  the  exact  number,! 
am  sure  that  it  was  about  twelve  or  sixt 
and  the  time  occupied  was  between  two 
three  hours,  when  lo!  up  went  the  mu 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high. 

There  was  next  a  period  of  rest.  Whe 
it  was  due  to  exhaustion  of  material,  and 
meant  to  allow  the  secreting  gland  tim 
evolve  a  fresh  supply  or  not,  I  cannot  af£ 
but  must  say  that  such  was  my  belief, 
after  an  hour  or  so  it  set  to  work  again, 
cisely  as  before,  attaching  a  new  cluste 
threads.  This  cluster  was  set  about 
eighths  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  prev 
one.  When  this  new  group  of  filaments 
finished,  the  same  result  followed,  anothe; 
of  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  but  not  quite  so  I 
as  the  first.  I  now  suspected  its  motive- 
animal  was  actually  in  this  singular  mat 
attempting  to  reach  the  surface.  It  wai 
to  take  an  airing,  and  was  really  in  a  fair 
to  bring  it  about. 

While  setting  its  third  cluster  of  threat 
foresaw  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way, 
one  against  which  the  spider  never  ha 
contend.  It  was  this :  after  the  third 
had  been  achieved  the  threads  which  hac 
complished  the  first  lift  had  changed  d 
tion ;  that  is,  the  ends  of  the  threads,  w' 
had  pointed  downward  when  pulling  upj 
mussel,  were  now  pointing  upward,  and  I 
actually  pulling  it  down.  Of  course 
lowermost  thread,  or  threads,  would  e 
the  most  retrograde  traction.  The  diffic 
was  overcome  in  this  way — as  each  lo' 
thread  became  taut  in  an  adverse  directic 
was  snapped  off  at  the  end  attached  to 
animal.  This,  as  I  think,  was  done  by 
processes ;  the  one  by  softening  that  en 
thread  by  the  animal's  own  juices,  purpc 
applied,  as  the  pupa  in  the  cocoon  mois 
its  silk  envelope,  when  wishing  to  soften 
fibres,  so  that  it  can  break  a  hole  thrc 
which  the  imago  may  emerge;  the  othe; 
a  moderate  upward  pulling,  thus  breaking 
filament  at  its  weakest  point. 

The  next  day  our  little  engineer  had 
complished  the  wonderful  feat  of  climbin 
the  surface  by  ropes,  fabricated  during 
ascent.  Without  delay  it  moored  itsel 
curely  by  a  cluster  of  silken  lines  at 
boundary  where  sky  and  water  met,  and 
there  allowed  to  enjoy  the  airing  it  had  si 
servingly  won. 

It  is  some  three  years  since  the  writer 
nessed  the  facts  here  recorded,  and  to 
day,  the  sight  of  a  mussel  inspires  him  1 
profound  reflection  on  the  ways  of  Him 
made  these  creeping  things  of  the  sea. 
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For  "The  Krisnd.' 

«  Let  Patience  Have  Her  Perfect  Work." 
lere  are  perhaps  few  readers  of  "  The 
rid,"  but  who  at  times,  desire  to  know 
5  of  the  saving  life  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
>  filled  with  that  heavenly  courage  which 
Him  ;  whose  fruits  are  gentleness,  meek- 
and  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren. 
,  under  these  ever  to  be  cherished  evi- 
es  of  the  anointing,  no  doubt  are,  when 
ing  at  the  state  of  things  in  our  Society, 
t  to  exclaim,  O  for  more  indications  of 
irdness  and  introversion ;  and  that  pros- 
on  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  self-nothing- 
before  Him,  which  we  as  a  people  pecu- 
y  profess.    These  know  that  the  Lord's 
er  is  sufficient  for  His  own  work.  And, 
e,  where  this  subjection  of  spirit  unto 
is  inward  enough,  and  thorough  enough, 
are  assured,  that  He  will  work  in  and 
ugh  such  souls  unto  the  growth  and  es- 
shment  of  His  adorable  Name  and  King- 
as  well  as  the  furtherance  of  His  ever 
ous  ends  in  the  earth, 
lis,  it  is  believed,  is  what  is  so  much 
ting  at  the  present  day :  and  which,  in  so 
t  a  degree,  makes  what  otherwise  would 
>ur  Eden  as  a  desert,  our  garden  of  the 
i  as  a  wilderness.    And  which  must  con- 
e  until  there  is  more  thorough  turning  in 
t  unto  that  God,  from  whom  we,  as  a 
>Ie,  have  gone  astray ;  with  a  more  dili 
keeping  of  those  testimonies  as  well  as 
ciples,  which  He  gave  to  our  forefathers 
e  displayed  as  a  banner  because  of  the 
th.     Does  not  herein  lie  our  deficiency? 
ngers  to  the  life  of  Christ  inwardly  re- 
ed have  devoured  our  strength  !  While 

00  great  an  extent,  it  may  be  said,  we 
w  it  not. 

erhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  cause 
>ur  weakness  can  be  removed,  and  the 
y  strengthened,  like  to  an  earnest  appli 
on  of  soul  and  lively  appeal  by  those  who 
grieved  at  the  signs  of  the  times,  unto 
1,  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  who  rulcth  over 
;hat  He  would  take  the  work  into  His  own 
ds;  that  he  would  turn  again  our  captiv- 
restore  that  which  is  turned  out  of  the 
;  and  enlarge  the  places  of  those  who 
and  who  cry  for  the  desolations  that 
md. 

tt  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as  His 
ter."  And  if  such  are  called  to  endure 
iumely,  reproach,  or  shame  for  His  name's 
)  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  of 
ding  down  and  distress,  may  they  remem- 
that  it  is  nothing  new  for  those  who  are 
3stly  engaged  to  fill  up  their  measure  of 
r  for  Christ's  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
•ch,  to  have  to  partake  of  sufferings,  as 
as  "  deaths  oft."  May  these  be  support- 
nder  them,  however  heated  the  furnace  of 
may  seem  to  be,  and  enabled  to  bear  all 
is  permitted  in  a  proper  spirit,  when  it 
assuredly  be  sanctified  to  them;  and  be 
unted  a  part  of  those  "  tribulations"  which 
■are  for  being  led,  in  the  great  end,  unto 
g  fountains  of  water  in  the  heavenly 
salem,  where  God  shall  wipe  away  all 

1  from  the  eyes.  Then,  "Is  it  not  our  in- 
it,"  writes  Sarah  (Lynes)  Grubb,  "  to  leave 
3  the  Lord,  simply  pursuing  that  path  on 
:h  the  light  shines  with  clearness;  for  in 
tie  while  this  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
equence  to  us  all  ?    I  endeavor  to  keep  in 

that  to  the  obedient  followers  of  the 
ified  Immanuel,  tribulations  will  cease 


and  difficulties  come  to  an  end,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  that  consummate  felicity  which 
shall  never  end.  May  we,  therefore,  press 
after  this  pure  and  perfect  obedience  unto  life. 
Oh!  may  not  only  we  who  are  seniors  be  so 
engaged,  but  the  dear  children,  Moscs  liko, 
choose  rather  to  'suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,'  than  to  enjoy  '  the  pleasures 
of  sin'  for  a  moment;  having  an  eye  to  the 
glorious  recompense  of  reward." 

The  Stature  of  Man  in  the  British  Islands. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  informs  us  that  Dr. 
Beddors,  of  London,  has  published  a  memoir 
on  the  subject.  He  commenced  his  investi- 
gations in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  regularly  southwards,  carefully 
measuring  and  weighing  as  many  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-three  and  fifty,  as 
he  could  collect  in  each  several  locality;  or, 
where  this  could  not  be  accomplished,  availing 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  friends. 

He  found  the  Highlanders  generally  a  tall 
and  bulky  race,  but  they  vary  very  greatly  in 
different  districts.  In  some  of  the  western 
islauds  they  are  rather  short,  in  others  more 
than  usually  tall.  The  people  of  the  western 
lowlands  (Ayrshire  and  Galloway)  exceed  all 
others  in  height,  and  indeed  rank  first  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  The 
men  of  the  Eastern  Border  and  the  Morse,  very 
nearly  equal  them  in  stature,  and  exceed  them 
in  weight,  being,  on  the  whole,  the  great  men 
among  Queen  Victoria's  British  subjects.  The 
average  Berwickshire  farmer  or  peasant,  out 
of  the  number  examined,  was  found  to  measure 
five  feet  eleven  inches  and  nearly  a  third,  and 
to  weigh  nearly  200  pounds.  The  people  of 
Aberdeenshire  are  equally  large.  These  are 
the  stalwart  natives,  who  justify  the  Scottish 
lady's  retort  on  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
oats  as  "  the  food  of  horses  in  England  and  of 
men  in  Scotland."  "  Yes,  and  where  will  you 
find  such  horses  and  such  men."  The  average 
height  of  man  throughout  Scotland  is  esti- 
mated, somewhat  conjecturally,  at  five  feet 
seven  inches  and  a  half. 

The  Borderers  on  the  English  side,  and  gen- 
erally speaking  the  agricultural  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  are  a  tall 
race,  like  their  neighbors.  The  people  of  Lan- 
cashire, however,  are  an  exception,  being  as 
low  or  lower  than  those  of  England  generally. 
Good  stature  prevails  generally  as  far  south 
as  the  Trent,  but  that  once  passed,  tallness  be- 
comes exceptional.  The  southern  counties 
generally  fall  not  only  far  below  the  north, 
but  below  the  general  national  standard.  The 
men  of  Wales  are,  on  the  whole,  short,  aver- 
aging a  little  over  five  feet  six  inches.  In  the 
south-west  of  England,  stature  is  low,  until 
Cornwall  is  reached.  Theu,  all  at  once,  we 
seem  to  strike  on  a  new  type  of  men  ;  a  tall 
and  big-boned  race.  The  people  of  Scilly  are 
also  large. 

The  average  height  of  Englishmen,  Dr. 
Beddors  fixes,  not  very  confidently,  at  five 
feet  six  and  a  half  inches.  That  of  Irishmen 
is  nearly  the  same.  As  regards  weight,  ho 
allots  the  Scotchman  155  pounds,  the  English- 
man 145,  the  Irishman  138;  but  owns  that 
he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  these  conclusions. 
It  was  often  difficult  to  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  undergo  the  process  of 
measuring  aud  weighing  by  a  doctor.  In 
Scotland  tho  least  amount  of  difficulty  Avas 
found,  but  even  there  the  fishermen  of  some 
villages  on  the  east  coast  provod  extremely 


stubborn  and  suspicious.  In  Wales  there  was 
unusual  difficulty  in  disabusing  the  natives  of 
the  idea  that  the  inquiry  had  been  set  on  foot 
by  Government,  and  therefore  must  mean 
mischief.  In  England  there  was  less  of  super- 
stitious or  suspicious  opposition,  but  more  of 
downright  "stupidity." 

Dr.  Beddors'  observations  fully  confirm  the 
received  and  well  founded  opinion  that  people 
which  follow  agricultural  and  other  out  of 
door  employments,  are  the  tallest  and  strong- 
est. As  regards  thews  and  sinews,  man  de- 
generates in  towns,  degenerates  in  crowded 
centres  of  industry,  degenerates  in  sedentary 
occupations.  "Tho  physical  difference  be- 
tween country  folk  and  towns  folk  are,"  says 
our  author,  "  the  most  important  ones  de- 
veloped in  my  tables.  It  may  bo  taken  as 
proved,  that  the  stature  of  man  in  the  large 
towns  of  Britain  is  lowered  considerably  be- 
low the  standard  of  tho  nation,  and  as  probable 
that  such  degradation  is  hereditary  and  pro- 
gressive." 


1803.  "  Is  not  this  a  day  wherein  the  true 
ministers  have  rather  to  mourn  in  silence  than 
to  proclaim  glad  tidings!" — Mary  Capper. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  17,  1870. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  forces  at  Sedan,  a  large  part  of  the  Prussian 
army,  report  says  upwards  of  250,000  men,  began  to 
move  toward  Paris.  No  opposition  was  anticipated  on 
the  route.  Accounts  from  Paris  state  that  the  Prussians 
were  advancing  by  steady  hut  not  hurried  marches 
towards  the  capital,  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  would 
reach  about  the  15th  inst.  They  maintain  strict  discip- 
line, and  commit  no  depredations.  Prussian  scouts  bad, 
on  the  11th  inst,,  been  seen  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris. 
The  French  are  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  outside  of 
the  defences,  but  within  great  preparations  have  been 
made  for  a  desperate  struggle.  Trochu  declares  that  if 
the  Prussians  take  the  city,  the  cost  to  them  will  be  im- 
mense. Barricades  have  been  prepared  in  the  streets, 
the  great  sewer  is  said  to  be  mined,  and  if  the  forts  are 
taken  and  the  ramparts  carried  by  assault,  the  contest 
will  be  continued  in  the  streets.  The  moats  around 
Paris  have  been  filled  with  water,  and  the  prefect  of 
police  has  advised  all  who  desire  to  leave  the  city  to  do 
so  immediately.  A  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  as- 
sisted by  the  inhabitants,  arc  felling  the  forests  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Seine  and  Seine  el  <  >ise.  The  trees 
will  afterwards  be  tired  as  the  Prussians  approach.  The 
gas  works  being  located  outside  the  defences  and  liable 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  have  been  de- 
stroyed :  Paris  will  therefore  be  without  other  light 
than  that  afforded  by  lamps  and  candle-. 

The  siege  of  Strasburg  continues,  and  Met/,  lias  not 
captulated.  Bazaine  recently  made  a  sally,  attacked 
the  Saxon  troops  at  Pont  a-Mousson,  and  inflicted  a 
heavy  loss  upon  them. 

The  following  dispatch  from  the  Prussian  head-quar- 
ters has  been  received  at  Berlin:  "More  than  •J">.(mki 
French  prisoners  were  captured  in  front  of  Sedan  before 
the  capitulation  on  the  "2d  instant.  By  the  capitulation 
83,000  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands.  Of  these  14.000 
were  woum  led.  Besides  the  prisoners,  400  Held  pieces, 
including  70  mitrailleuses,  150  siege  guns.  10.0(10  horses, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  war  material,  was  surren- 
dered." Guns  were  captured  at  Sedan  marked  l*lo 
and  1  Si  t,  which  were  doubtless  used  in  the  former  wars 
against  Germanv.  The  town  of  Sedan  is  not  greatly 
damaged.  The  prisoners  are  being  -cut  into  Gcrmnny 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  French  officers  were  offered 
their  liberty  on  parole,  which  a  part  of  them  accepted, 
while  others  preferred  remaining  with  the  troops  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

King  William  has  given  orders  that  Napoleon  shall 
be  treated  as  the  sovereign  of  France.  The  Prince  Im- 
perial was  not  captured  at  Sedan.    He  was  at  that  time 
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in  Belgium,  and  has  since  been  sent  to  England.  His 
mother,  the  Empress,  is  also  in  England,  but  intends 
soon  to  proceed  to  Germany  and  visit  the  Emperor  at 
his  place  of  confinement. 

The  British  Minister,  Lord  Lyons,  has  left  Paris,  and 
the  U.  S.  Minister  was  about  taking  his  departure.  The 
railway  offices  in  London  stopped  the  sale  of  through 
passenger  tickets  to  Paris  on  the  11th  inst.  It  is  said 
the  Prussians  hold  the  northern  railway  station  at  Creil, 
where  several  lines  of  railway  meet.  The  French  mail 
had  become  very  irregular.  At  Havre  the  crowd  of 
strangers  is  so  great  that  the  hotels  are  overwhelmed. 
Trains  arrive  at  Havre  from  Paris  hours  behind  time, 
so  heavily  are  they  loaded.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
been  removed  to  Toulouse.  The  Theatres  of  Paris  have 
all  been  closed.  Most  of  the  workshops  have  also  been 
closed,  and  business  is  almost  at  an  end.  The  city  is 
filled  with  troops  drilling  under  command  of  army 
officers. 

The  Provisional  government  has  been  recognized  by 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
understood"  that  the  Great  Powers  are  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  nothing  is  cer- 
tainlv  known  of  their  proceedings.  A  delegation  has 
beensent  from  Berne  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  to  intercede  for  Strasbourg. 

Advices  from  Rome  represent  that  the  pope  is  making- 
preparations  to  meet  the  transfer  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment to  Eome.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  retire  to 
Castle  Gondolfe  as  soon  as  the  Italians  approach  the 
city.  The  king  of  Italy,  it  is  said,  designs  to  prevent 
his  escape  from  Rome. 

The  Spanish  government  has  decided  to  postpone  the 
convention  of  the  Cortes.  No  date  is  fixed  for  its  as- 
sembling. Reinforcements  have  been  sent  to  Cuba.  A 
great  manifestation  of  sympathy  with  the  French  Re- 
public was  made  in  Madrid  on  the  9th.  After  the  pro- 
cession a  mass  meeting  was  held.  Senor  Castellar  de- 
livered an  address.    He  said : 

"  The  conscience  of  humanity  breathes  again,  witness- 
ing the  punishment  of  an  Empire  and  the  triumph  of 
a  Republic.  The  Spanish  people  delivered  of  their 
kings,  and  ruled  now  by  universal  suffrage,  will  spon 
join  the  great  political  movement  to  form  a  United 
States  of  Europe.  [Immense  applause.]  To-day  give 
France  your  sympathy,  awaiting  the  moment  when  you 
may  aid  her  with  arms." 

The  London  Times  has  several  bitter  articles  on  the 
absence  and  apathy  of  the  Queen  and  Princes,  who  are 
deerstalking  while  Europe  is  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
The  Times  says,  if  France  refuses  to  treat,  the  republic 
will  perish,  because  Frenchmen  are  more  jealous  of 
military  glory  than  of  the  right  and  justice  of  others. 
Formidable  popular  demonstrations  took  place  in  Lon- 
don on  the  11th,  in  favor  of  the  French  Republic  and 
against  monarchy  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the  meeting 
in  Hyde  Park,  the  name  of  the  Queen  was  received  with 
a  tempest  of  hisses,  and  when  they  subsided,  a  voice  in 
the  crowd  called  out  (with  groans  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.)  The  response  was  universal  and  passionate. 
It  is  stated  that  the  feeling  in  London  against  the  gov- 
ernment and  royal  family  is  extremely  bitter,  not  only 
in  the  democratic  classes,  but  throughout  all  ranks  of 
societv.  The  English  government  has  instructed  Lord 
Lyons  to  recognize  the  actual  authorities  in  France 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  but  to  refrain,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  making  any  formal  recognition  of  the 
government  in  official  proceedings. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Journal  says,  the  Czar  shares 
every  effort  to  localize  and  abridge  the  war,  but  ineffect- 
ually, as  Prussia  repels  any  intervention  at  all  restrain- 
ing Its  freedom  of  action. 

The  British  iron-clad  Captain,  with  a  crew  of  500 
men,  foundered  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  7th  inst. 
Eighteen  of  the  crew  were  saved  in  a  boat. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  12th  states,  that  the  Prus- 
sian army  has  halted  twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  at 
the  special  request  of  Bismarck,  to  consider  a  proposi- 
tion for  an  armistice  offered  by  Russia  and  Austria. 

Paris  dispatches  of  the  12th  state,  that  the  departure 
of  certain  members  of  the  French  government  for  Tours 
has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  The  diplomatic  body 
have  also  postponed  their  departure. 

The  French  Ministry  announce  another  unsuccessful 
attack  of  Toul,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss.  Verdun  and  Montmedy  are  still  held 
by  the  French.  , 
"  A  dispatch  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Berlin  says  : 
"  The  citadol  of  Laon  exploded  after  its  surrendered, 
just  as  the  Prussians  were  preparing  to  enter.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  killed,  including  200  of  the 
Mobile  Guards :  many  were  shockingly  mutilated. 
There  must  have  been  treachery." 

The  official  report  of  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  shows 


that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  was  122,000. 
All  the  dead  in  the  fields  around  the  city  have  been 
buried,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wounded  removed. 

The  Strasbourg  besieging  army  has  been  reinforced, 
and  now  numbers  nearly  70,000  men. 

Advices  from  Cassel  say  that  nothing  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon  would  denote  that  he  is  a  prisoner. 
He  seems  rather  the  honored  guest  of  Prussia. 

Advices  from  Florence  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
Italian  troops  enter  the  Roman  territory  on  the  12th. 
Italy's  ultimatum  substantially  strips  the  pope  of  his 
temporal  power.  The  local  authority  of  the  Italian 
territory,  however,  remains  undisturbed  by  the  Italians, 
and  the  government  announces  its  wish  to  concur  with 
any  Power  in  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the 
pontiff. 

The  French  government  has  dispatched  the  veteran 
statesman,  Thiers,  on  a  secret  mission  to  London,  Vi- 
enna and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  right  of  printing  and  publishing  in  France  has 
been  declared  free. 

Some  of  the  British  journals  urge  English  interven- 
tion in  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia  as  a  duty 
and  a  right,  the  neglect  of  which  will  involve  dishonor. 

London,  9th  mo.  12th.  Consols,  92|-.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
of  1862,  mi ;  of  1865,  89  ;  ten  forties,  85. 

Liverpool.  Uplands  cotton,  9^d.  a  9-gd  ;  Orleans  9hd. 
a  9|d.    Red  winter  wheat,  8s.  2d.  and  8s.  3d. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  281.  Of  cholera  in- 
fantum, 30;  consumption,  34;  debility,  15;  marasmus, 
24  ;  old  age,  9. 

The  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  for  the 
Eighth  month,  were  $806,040,  being  an  increase  over 
the  same  period  of  last  year. 

The  late  John  Simmons,  of  Boston,  has  donated  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  establish  an 
institute,  to  be  called  the  Simmons  female  college,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  females  a  thorough  practical  edu- 
cation in  medicine,  music,  drawing,  designing,  tele- 
graphing and  other  branches  of  art,  science  and  indus- 
try calculated  to  enable  the  scholars  to  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  12th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  113f. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114|;  ditto,  5-20's  1868,  110f;  ditto, 
10-40's,  106i.  Superfine  flour,  $4.55  a  $4.95 ;  finer 
brands,  $5  a  8.15.  Mixed  spring  wheat,  $1.14  a  $1.16  ; 
amber  western,  $1.25  a  $1.27  ;  amber  State,  $1.28  a 
$1.30 ;  amber  southern,  $1.40  a  $1.42.  New  Ohio  oats, 
51  a  54  cts.  Rye,  85  cts.  Yellow  corn,  90  a  91  cts. ; 
western  mixed,  80  a  82  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  9}  a  10  cts. ; 
hard  refined,  13 J  cts.  Middling  cotton,  19Jcts.  Phila- 
delphia.— Superfine  flour,  $4.75  a  $5.50 ;  finer  brands, 
$5.62  a  $8.25.  Western  red  wheat,  $1.33  a  $1.35; 
amber,  $1.38  a  $1.40.  Western  mixed  corn,  84  a  90  cts. 
Penna.  yellow,  96  cts.  Oats,  52  a  54  cts.  Timothy  seed, 
$6  a  $6.25.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  3570  head.  Extra  sold  at 
9  a  9f  cts.,  a  few  choice  10  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8 J  cts., 
and  common,  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  15,000 
sheep  sold  at  5  a  6J  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  3000  hogs  at 
$13  and  $14.75  per  100  lbs.  net,  the  latter  for  corn  fed. 
Chicago.—  Wheat,  97J  and  98|  cts.  No.  2  corn,  62  cts. 
No.  2  oats,  36  cts.  Rye,  64  cts.  Barley,  $1.10.  Cin- 
cinnati.—Family  flour,  $5.40  a  $5.60.  Wheat,  $1.05  a 
$1.10.    Corn,  70  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Philena  S.  Yarnall,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44  ; 
from  Susanna  S.  Thomas,  Pa.,  $  2,  to  No.  31,  vol.  45  ; 
from  Sam'l  W.  Stanley,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Sylvester 
D.  Linvill,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Joshua  Haight, 
Agent,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  David  Haight,  $2,  to 
No.  8,  vol.  45,  and  H.  S.  Haight,  Wm.  Breckon,  Hib- 
bard  Fuller,  and  Levi  H.  Atwater,  *■  2  each,  vol.  44; 
from  Richard  M.  Acton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from 
Elizabeth  D.  Meredith,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Edward 
Stratton,  Agent,  O.,  for  Levi  Boulton  and  Benjamin 
Harrison,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Rebecca  Wright,  O., 
per  Daniel  Williams,  Agent,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Mary 
M.  Applegate,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Benj.  D.  Stratton, 
Agent,  O.,  for  Christopher  Allen  and  Alfred  Branting- 
ham,  $2  each,  vol.  44  ;  from  John  Bell,  Agent,  Ind.,  for 
Wm.  Baxter,  $4,  to  No.  52,  vol.  43  ;  Mahalah  Jay,  $3.36, 
to  No.  52,  vol.  44,  and  Isaiah  Branson,  $2,  vol.  44  ; 
from  Amy  S.  L.  Eaton,  N.  J.,  #2,  vol.  44;  from  Wm. 
J.  Evans,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Henry  Knowles, 
Agent,  N.  Y.,  for  Benj.  Boss,  Benj.  R.  Knowles,  Robt. 
Knowles,  Alonzo  Knowles,  and  Milton  Smith,  $2  each, 
vol.  44 ;  from  Nathan  Warrington,  Agent,  Io.,  $2,  vol. 
44,  and  for  John  Vail  and  John  Edgerton,  $2  each, 
vol.  44;  from  Thomas  Twining,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  44; 
for  Deborah  T.  Hoyle,  Io.,  and  Rachel  Sears,  O.,  $2 


each,  vol.  44;  from  Elizabeth  Burton,  Del.,  per  ft 
Child,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Naomi  Gibbons,  Pa.,  $2, 
44;  from  Ab'm  Gibbons,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  J 
Roberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Hannah  T.  Paul,  Pi 
and  Sarah  C.  Paul  and  Jane  H.  Pickering,  N.  J. 
A.  R.  Stokes,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Joshua  B.  Pi 
Agent,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44; '  and  for  Morris  Cope,  Ge 
Sharpless,  George  W.  Cooper,  Robt.  W.  Lewis,  Pa 
Good,  Joel  B.  Pusey,  and  Llenry  Cope,  $2  each,  vol 
from  Isaac  Yarnall,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  France 
Drinker,  Pa.,  $5,  to  No.  26,  vol.  46  ;  from  Thos.  Cor 
Agent,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Sarah  C.  Satterthw 
$2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Benjamin  D.  Stratton,  Agent,  O. 
Joseph  Stratton,  Joshua  Coppock,  and  Zaccheus  1 
~ '  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Gilbert  Macomber,  Mass., 
vol.  44. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  wtt 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  opei 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  to 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  applicatior 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addres 
"Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa."  When  n 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charle 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304  A 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

J3@*  Parents  and  Guardians  of  pupils  now  at 
School  are  reminded  that  the  second  payment  for 
present  session  is  now  due ;  and  it  will  be  an  accom 
dation  if  all  who  can  conveniently  do  so,  will  pay  i 
remit  it  to  the  Superintendent  or  Treasurer. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLORI 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Men's  and  Wom> 
Schools,  to  open  about  the  1st  of  Tenth  month. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Elton  B.  Giffbrd,  No.  28  North  Third  St. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  No.  118  Pine  St. 

Ephraim  Smith,  No.  1013  Pine  St. 

George  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  St, 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wor1 

INGTON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  Ph 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Hopewell,  Iowa, 
the  22d  of  Sixth  mo.  1870,  Thomas  E.  Bundy,  la 
Hickory  Grove,  Cedar  Co.,  Io.,  to  Rebecca  Millho 
of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  Fifth  month  last,  John  Lip 
cott,  aged  nearly  79  years,  a  beloved  member  of 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Eighth  month  20th,  1870,  Isaac  Nichols 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  member  of  H 
donfield  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Eighth  mon 

1870,  at  his  residence  in  Greenwich,  New  Jers 
Francis  Bacon,  an  overseer  of  Greenwich  Monti 
Meeting,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  In  the  remo 
of  this  dear  friend,  we  have  sustained  a  loss,  but  h 
the  consoling  belief  that  it  is  his  eternal  gain,  huml 
trusting  that  through  the  mercy  and  merits  of  his  1 
deemer,  he  has  entered  into  that  rest  which  remains 
the  children  of  God. 

 ,  Ninth  mo.  3d,  1870,  James  R.  Greeves,  in  ( 

76th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Germ; 
town  Preparative  Meeting.    Long  a  useful  citizen,  a 
a  consistent  member  of  our  religious  Society,  his  hu 
ble  walk  through  life  bespoke  the  desire  of  his  hea 
often  expressed,  to  be  found  seeking  first  the  kingd( 
of  heaven  and  its  righteousness.    Though  for  soi 
years  an  invalid,  he  retained  a  lively  interest  in  t 
best  welfare  of  his  friends  and  the  church,  and  aw£ 
that  the  nature  of  his  disease  made  him  liable  to 
called  suddenly  away,  he  was  concerned  to  be  dai 
found  with  his  loins  girded  and  his  lamp  burnii  \ 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom.    His  end  w  j 
peace. 
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;ctions  from  the  Journal  of  George  Fox;  with 
a  few  remarks. 

}f  George  Fox's  journal  and  life,  Sir  James 
ickintosh  says,  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
ordinary  and  instructive  documents  in  the 
rid;  which  no  reader  of  competent  judg- 
nt  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue 
the  writer." 

'  I  saw  there  was  none    *    *    that  could 
jak  to  my  condition.    And  when  all  my 
pes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were  gone,  so 
it  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  nor 
ild  tell  what  to  do  ;  then,  O  then,  I  heard 
oice  which  said,  '  There  is  one,  even  Christ 
jus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition.'  When 
eard  it,  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy.  Then 
)  Lord  let  me  see  why  there  was  none  upon 
)  earth  that  could  speak  to  my  condition, 
nely,  that  I  might  give  him  all  the  glory, 
r  all  are  concluded  under  sin,  and  shut  up 
unbelief,  as  I  had  been,  that  Jesus  Christ 
ajht  have  the  pre-eminence,  who  enlightens, 
i  gives  grace,  faith,  and  power.  Thus  when 
d  doth  work,  who  shall  let  it  ?  This  I  knew 
)erimentally.    My  desires  after  the  Lord 
)w  stronger,  and  zeal  in  the  pure  knowledge 
&od,  and  of  Christ  alone,  without  the  help 
any  man,  book,  or  writing.    For  though  I 
id  the  Scriptures  that  spake  of  Christ  and 
3-od,  yet  I  knew  him  not  but  by  revelation, 
he  who  hath  the  key  did  open,  and  as  the 
oher  of  life  drew  me  to  his  Son  by  his  Spirit, 
en  the  Lord  gently  led  me  along,  and  let 
see  his  love,  which  was  endless  and  eternal, 
passing  all  the  knowledge  that  men  have 
the  natural  state,  or  can  get  by  history  or 
>ks.    That  love  let  mo  see  myself,  as  I  was 
hout  him ;  and  I  was  afraid  of  all  company: 
I  saw  them  perfectly,  where  they  were, 
ough  the  love  of  God  which  let  me  see  my- 
'.    I  had  not  fellowship  with  any  people, 
ists,  nor  professors,  nor  any  sort  of  sepa- 
3d  people,  but  with  Christ  who  hath  the 
and  opened  the  door  of  light  and  life 
o  me.    I  was  afraid  of  all  carnal  talk  and 
:ers,  for  I  could  see  nothing  but  corrup- 
is;  and  the  life  lay  under  the  burden  of 
raptions.    When  I  was  in  the  deep,  under 
mut  up,  I  could  not  believe  that  I  should 
r  overcome ;  my  troubles,  my  sorrows,  and 


my  temptations  were  so  great,  that  I  often 
thought  I  should  have  despaired,  I  was  so 
tempted.  But  when  Christ  opened  to  me  how 
he  was  tempted  by  the  same  devil,  and  had 
overcome  him,  and  had  bruised  his  head  ;  and 
that  through  him  and  his  power,  light,  grace, 
and  Spirit,  I  should  overcome  also,  I  had  con- 
fidence in  him.  So  he  it  was  that  opened  to 
me  when  I  was  shut  up,  and  had  neither  hope 
nor  faith.  Christ  who  had  enlightened  me, 
gave  me  his  light  to  believe  in,  and  gave  me 
hope,  which  is  himself  revealed  in  me,  and 
gave  me  his  spirit  and  grace,  which  I  found 
sufficient  in  the  deeps  and  in  weakness. 
Thus  in  the  deepest  miseries,  in  the  greatest 
sorrows  and  temptations  that  beset  me,  the 
Lord  in  his  mercy  did  keep  me.  I  found  two 
thirsts  in  me ;  the  one  after  the  creatures,  to 
have  got  help  and  strength  there  ;  and  the 
other  after  the  Lord  the  Creator,  and  his  son 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  saw  all  the  world  could 
do  me  no  good.  If  I  had  had  a  king's  diet, 
palace  and  attendance,  all  would  have  been 
as  nothing  ;  for  nothing  gave  me  comfort  but 
the  Lord  by  his  power.  I  saw  professors, 
priests,  and  people,  were  whole  and  at  ease 
in  that  condition,  which  was  my  misery,  and 
they  loved  that  which  I  would  have  been  rid 
of.  But  the  Lord  did  stay  my  desires  upon 
himself,  from  whom  my  help  came,  and  my 
care  was  cast  upon  him  alone.  Therefore,  all 
wait  patiently  upon  the  Lord,  whatsoever 
condition  you  be  in;  wait  in  the  grace  and 
truth  that  comes  by  Jesus ;  for  if  ye  so  do, 
there  is  a  promise  to  you,  and  the  Lord  God 
will  fulfil  it  in  you.  Blessed  are  all  they  in- 
deed that  do  indeed  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness;  they  shall  be  satisfied  with  it. 
I  have  found  it  so,  praised  be  the  Lord  who 
filleth  with  it,  and  satisfieth  the  desires  of  the 
hungry  soul.  O  let  the  house  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  say,  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever!  It 
is  the  great  love  of  God,  to  make  a  wilderness 
of  that  which  is  pleasant  to  the  outward  eye 
and  fleshly  mind ;  and  to  make  a  fruitful  field 
of  a  barren  wilderness.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  God.  But  while  people's  minds  run 
in  the  earthly,  after  the  creatures  and  change- 
able things,  changeable  ways  and  religions, 
and  changeable  uncertain  teachers,  their 
minds  are  in  bondage,  and  they  are  brittle  and 
changeable,  tossed  up  and  down  with  windy 
doctrines,  thoughts,  notions,  and  things ;  their 
minds  being  out  of  the  unchangeable  truth  in 
the  inward  parts,  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  would  keep  them  to  the  unchangeable. 
He  is  the  way  to  the  Father;  who  in  all  my 
troubles  preserved  me  by  his  Spirit  and  power, 
praised  be  his  holy  name  for  ever  ! 

"  Then  did  I  see  my  troubles,  trials,  and 
temptations  more  clearly  than  ever  I  had 
done.  As  the  light  appeared,  all  appeared 
that  is  out  of  the  light ;  darkness,  death,  temp- 
tations, the  unrighteous,  the  ungodly  ;  all  was 
manifest  and  seen  in  the  light.  After  this,  a 
pure  fire  appeared  in  me :  then  I  saw  how  he 
sat  as  a  refiner's  fire,  and  as  the  fuller's  soap. 


Then  the  spiritual  discerning  came  into  me; 
by  which  I  discerned  my  own  thoughts, 
groans,  and  sighs  ;  and  what  it  was  that  veiled 
me,  and  what  it  was  that  opened  me.  That 
which  could  not  abide  in  the  patience,  nor 
endure  the  fire,  in  the  light  I  found  to  bo  the 
groans  of  the  flesh,  that  could  not  give  up  to 
the  will  of  God  ;  which  had  so  veiled  mo,  that 
I  could  not  be  patient  in  all  trials,  troubles, 
anguishes,  and  perplexities  ;  could  not  give  up 
self  to  die  by  the  cross,  the  power  of  God,  that 
the  living  and  quickened  might  follow  him, 
and  that  that  which  would  cloud  and  veil 
from  the  presence  of  Christ,  that  which  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  cuts  down,  and  which  must 
die,  might  not  be  kept  alive.  I  discerned  the 
groans  of  the  Spirit,  which  opened  me,  and 
made  intercession  to  God:  in  which  Spirit  is 
the  true  waiting  upon  God,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  creation. 
By  this  true  Spirit,  in  which  the  true  sighing 
is,  I  saw  over  the  false  sighings  and  groanings. 
By  this  invisible  Spirit  I  discerned  all  the  false 
hearing,  the  false  seeing,  and  the  false  smell- 
ing, which  was  above  the  Spirit,  quenching 
and  grieving  it;  and  that  all  that  were  there 
were  in  confusion,  and  deceit,  where  the  false 
asking  and  praying  is,  in  deceit  and  atop,  in 
that  nature  and  tongue  that  takes  God's  holy 
name  in  vain,  wallows  in  the  Egyptian  sea, 
and  asketh  but  hath  not." 

The  true  christian  views  which  this  wiso 
Elder  was  anointed  of  God  to  see  clearly  into, 
and  qualified  to  maintain  before  the  world, 
have  lost  nothing  either  in  their  vitality  or 
their  application  ;  but  are  as  binding  upon  us, 
the  descendants  of  such  sons  of  the  morning, 
as  they  were  in  that  day;  because  Truth,  like 
its  eternal  Author,  changeth  not,  but  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

Would  that  this  Society  had  kept  intact, 
without  either  diminution  or  compromise,  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  as  upheld  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  early  Friends.  Then  would 
that  living  power  from  on  high,  which  made 
them  what  they  were — a  spiritually  minded, 
wholly  devoted,  and  an  aggressive  people — not 
have  so  departed,  like  the  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing, as  to  drive  some  among  us  back  to  the 
beggarly  elements,  neither  to  the  ever  vain 
expedients  of  getting  up  something  of  our 
own  manufacture  or  device  by  which  such 
hope  to  bridge  over  an  impassable  chasm,  to 
retain  our  decaying  members,  and  even  to  in- 
fuse new  life  into  our  wasted  energies.  But 
forever  futile  will  be  all  such  expedients. 
AVhat  we  want  is  life — a  reality,  instead  of 
the  mere  semblance  or  profession  of  it.  We 
want  that  without  which  none  can  be  saved, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.  We  want  to  realize  each  for  ourselves, 
after  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  of  that  hid- 
den mysteiy,  which,  according  to  the  apostle 
"  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  generations," 
"which,"  he  continues,  "is  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glory."  We  want  to  know  more  of 
the  fellowship  of  this  mystery,  and  thb-  un- 
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searchable  riches  of  Christ ;  that  thus  through 
the  obedience  which  is  of  faith  in  Him  and 
His  power  revealed  in  us,  we  may  be  strength- 
ened with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner 
man.  That  thus,  after  the  same  apostle,  we 
"  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  (we)  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God." 

This  living  power  is  that  which  made  our 
forefathers  in  religious  profession  what  they 
were;  and  it  is  this  alone  which  can  make  us 
to  take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  up- 
ward, to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer's grace.  Christ  Jesus,  who  hath  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  is  sufficient  for 
His  own  work.  Ever  true  will  be  the  aphor- 
ism: "For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to 
him,  are  all  things;  to  whom  be  glory  for- 
ever." And  most  assured  is  the  writer  of  this, 
that  if  there  were  but  that  submission  and 
obedience  of  soul  to  Him,  which  He  calls  for 
as  sovereign  Lord  of  all ;  that  bowing  of  our 
necks  in  true  self-denial  to  His  mild  yoke, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  advance  in  spiritual 
stature  and  become  men  and  women  of  Truth; 
that  sincere  wrestling  prayer  of  heart  unto 
Him,  which  is  from  the  fresh  anointing  of  His 
own  quickening  power;  that  He  would  again 
open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  shower  down 
of  His  blessings ;  that  He  would  again  turn  our 
captivity;  again  spare  His  land  and  pity  His 
people  ;  again  give  spiritual  increase ;  again 
bless  the  provisions  of  Zion,  and  satisfy  her 
poor  with  bread.  Then  "  the  tents  of  Cushan' 
so  long  "  in  affliction,"  would  again  be  opened 
to  gather  the  sorrowful  exile;  judges  and 
counsellors  would  be  restored  as  at  the  begin 
ning ;  and  the  days  of  resting  from  our  ene- 
mies would  come;  our  sorrow  would  be  turned 
into  joy,  our  mourning  into  a  good  day. 

Oh !  that  the  all-conipassionate  Shepherd  of 
Israel  would  thus  once  again  turn  his  hand 
upon  this  people.  Once  more  anoint  with  the 
eyesalve  of  His  kingdom,  that  we  may  see 
the  things  which  belong  unto  our  peace.  Once 
more  "  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,"  "proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives;  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound;"  and  com 
fbrting  all  that  mourn,  "proclaim  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord."  Thus  the  old  wastes 
would  be  rebuilded ;  and  He  whose  name  is 
Wonderful,  taking  the  government  upon  His 
own  shoulders,  the  land  would  again  yield 
her  increase,  and  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of  Gi-eorge  Pox  and  his  co-workers, 
would  be  sought  out  and  held  in  reputation 
for  the  work's  sake,  and  for  the  glory  and  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom's  sake,  which 
would  be  before  and  over  all. 


"I  less  admire  the  gifts  of  utterance,  and  the 
bare  profession  of  religion  than  I  once  did  ; 
and  have  much  more  charity  for  many,  who 
by  the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer 
profession.  I  once  thought,  that  almost  all 
who  could  pray  movingly,  and  fluently,  and 
talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  ex- 
perience hath  opened  to  me,  what  odious 
crimes  may  consist  with  high  profession. 
While  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  per- 
sons, not  noted  for  any  extraordinary  profes- 
sion, or  forwardness  in  religion,  but  only  to 
live  a  quiet,  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after 
found  to  have  long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cern, a  truly  godly  and  sanctified  life*" — It. 
Baxter* 


From  "  The  Scientific  American." 

.Watchmaking  in  America. 

Watches  made  their  appearance  in  Europe 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and, 
although  our  knowledge  of  their  origin  is  very 
indefinite,  yet  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  first  made  by  Peter  Hele,  of 
Nuremberg,  twenty-five  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  But  they  were  not  called 
toatches ;  they  were  first  named  from  their 
appearance,  and  known  as  Nuremberg  Ani- 
mated Eggs, 

In  the  infancy  of  the  art,  when  the  watch 
was  made  by  hand  and  by  one  man,  the  idea 
of  a  time-keeper  was  but  imperfectly  differen- 
tiated ;  that  is,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  artisan's 
mind  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  and  fantastic 
notions.  Instead  of  a  mechanism  simply  to 
measure  time,  the  watchmaker  was  constantly 
striving  to  produce  something  novel,  curious, 
and  astonishing.  The  forms  and  sizes  of 
watches  were  innumerable.  Some  were  as 
large  as  saucers,  and  others  were  of  the  most 
marvellous  minuteness.  One  is  still  preserved 
in  a  Swiss  museum  but  three  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  set  in  the  top  of  a  pencil- 
case,  which  indicates  the  days  of  the  month, 
as  well  as  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 
In  form  they  took  the  shape  of  the  pear,  the 
almond,  the  melon,  the  tulip,  the  shell,  the 
bird,  the  cross,  the  skull,  the  coffin,  &c,  and 
they  were  inserted  in  snuff-boxes,  finger  rings, 
shirt  studs,  bracelets,  and  saddles.  A  bulky 
book  has  lately  been  published  on  the  curiosi- 
ties of  watches,  which  is  little  else  than  a 
record  of  the  whimsicalities  and  futile  inge- 
nuity of  watchmakers  in  accordance  with  the 
capricious  and  fantastic  taste  of  the  times. 
The  notion  of  a  "  time-keeper"  at  length 
emerged  into  distinctness,  became  gradually 
predominant  in  the  maker's  mind,  and  deter 
mined  the  watch  to  its  present  settled  form. 

But  even  when  these  external  eccentricities 
and  extravagances  had  been  largely  got  rid 
of,  the  inner  construction  remained  compli- 
cated with  all  manner  of  objects  besides  sim 
pie  time-keeping.    There  seems  to  have  been 
a  phase  of  the  human  mind  when  mechanical 
invention  was  subordinated  to  the  production 
of  wonders ;  and  ingenious  men  gave  their 
lives  to  the  construction  of  the  most  intricate 
and  useless  machines,  such  as  artificial  auto- 
matic animals,  which  should  simulate  the  ac 
tions  of  living  creatures.    This  singular  am 
bition  long  displayed  itself  in  watchmaking. 

When  the  American  Watch  Company  en- 
tered upon  the  manufacture,  they  found  that 
the  watch  had  been  by  no  means  reduced  to 
its  last  degree  of  simplicity.  The  English 
movements  of  the  highest  character,  although 
performing  well,  were  still  exceedingly  com- 
plex, and,  as  the  risks  of  derangement  in  any 
machine  are,  other  things  equal,  in  the  ratio 
of  its  complexity,  it  was  in  a  high  degree  de 
sirable  to  relieve  the  contrivance  of  every 
part  not  absolutely  essential  to  its  purpose. 
Determined  to  prune  the  watch  of  every  super- 
fluity, and  bring  it  at  once  to  the  last  term 
of  simplicity,  consistent  with  its  design,  the 
engineers  of  this  company  at  once  struck 
away  the  fusee,  chain,  main  wheel,  and  the 
retaining  power  which  those  parts  necessi- 
tated. Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  by  this 
bold  stroke  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
pieces  comprising  the  watch  were  swept  away. 
The  chain  alone  consisted  of  several  hundred 
pieces,  so  that,  of  the  eight  hundred  parts  of 
the  first-class  English  watch,  but  one  hundred 


and  fifty-eight  remained  in  the  movemei 
adopted  by  the  American  Company. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  watch 
were  made  by  individual  labor  alone.  Eat 
artisan  fabricated  all  the  diversified  parts 
the  watch,  and  all  the  tools  with  which  th< 
were  made.    The  watch  was  the  product 
a  homogeneous  industry  in  which  the  wor 
slowly  done,  was  inaccurate  and  expensh 
The  earliest  watches,  it  is  said,  took  a  year 
construct,  cost  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  hu 
dred  dollars  apiece,  and  varied  in  their  p< 
formance  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour 
day. 

It  is  not  yet  twenty  years  since  the  coi 
pany  was  formed  which  built  the  first  Ame 
can  watch  factory  at  Eoxbury.  The  und< 
taking  was  certainly  a  formidable  one.  T 
various  sporadic  attempts  to  make  watch 
in  this  country  by  hand,  commencing  in  181 
had  all  failed,  and  there  was  no  body  of  d: 
ciplined  workmen  to  start  with.  Besides,  tl 
Swiss  authorities  would  not  permit  the  expc 
tation  of  such  machines,  models,  or  drawing 
as  were  already  in  use — so  that  the  Amerio 
managers  of  the  project  were  thrown  bac 
upon  first  principles,  and  had  to  invent  th 
own  machinery,  and  train  their  own  wor 
men.  The  first  experiment  was  thwarted 
geological  causes,  the  lightness  of  the  soil  p 
ducing  a  fine  dust,  which,  although  unheed 
in  other  vocations,  was  fatal  to  the  delica 
operations  of  watchmaking.  The  factory  w 
therefore  removed  and  located  on  the  ban 
of  the  Charles  River,  a  little  above  the  villa 
of  Waltham.  Embarked  in  a  novel,  expe 
sive,  and,  as  many  thought,  a  Quixotic  enU 
prise,  the  managers  pursued  a  cautious  b 
vigorous  policy,  and  the  first  factory,  whi 
was  even  then  thought  to  be  of  great  dime 
sions,  rapidly  expanded  into  an  immense 
tablishment,  filled  with  machinery  superi 
tended  by  seven  hundred  hands,  and  turnii 
out  some  eighty  thousand  watches  a  year 
more  than  are  produced  in  all  England,  a 
three  times  as  many  as  are  made  in  any  oth 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world — wh 
it  is  the  only  establishment  in  the  woi 
which  makes  the  entire  watch,  case  and  al 
An  English  watchmaker,  in  a  recent  lectu 
before  the  Horological  Institute  of  Londc 
describing  the  results  of  two  months'  clc 
observation  at  the  various  manufactories 
this  country,  remarked  in  reference  to  t 
Waltham  establishment,  "  On  leaving  the  ft 
tory,  I  felt  that  the  manufacture  of  watch 
on  the  old  plan  was  gone." 

"  The  manufacture  of  watches  on  the  ( 
plan  is  gone,"  because  the  laws  of  grow 
have  carried  the  industry  to  a  higher  stage  | 
development.    Let  us  note  some  of  the  cc 
ditions  of  this  industrial  advance.    The  fi 
great  point  of  advantage  here  secured  is  cri 
cal  and  decisive  in  watch  work ;  it  is  t 
highest  possible  accuracy  of  constructs 
The  delicacy  of  hand  operations  is  often  : 
markable,  but  it  is  only  attained  with  gr( 
effort,  and  is  always  variable.  It  has,  besid 
its  limit,  which  falls  immeasurably  short 
the  exactitude  demanded  in  watch-machinei 
When  we  approach  the  finest  action  of  ft 
nervous  system,  we  pass  beyond  the  cont 
of  the  will,  and  errors  become  inevitat 
Lace  makers,  who  work  along  the  utmi  i 
border  of  tactual  and  visual  sensibility,  affcl 
striking  illustrations  of  this  fact.    Even  t  > 
re-actions  upon  the  nervous  system,  whi  i 
come  from  mere  change  of  locality,  re-app* 


i  the  quality  of  the  tissue.  When  a  lace 
laker  begins  a  piece  of  fine  work  in  the  city, 
nd  finishes  it  in  the  country,  the  transition 
an  be  detected  in  the  fabric,  which  will  pre- 
ent  two  distinct  aspects.  Again,  what  is 
ailed  the  personal  equation  of  telescopic  and 
licroscopic  observers,  is  simply  that  source 
f  error,  in  looking  sharply  at  a  fine  object, 
hich  yields  different  results  with  different 
ersons,  which  depends  upon  temperament, 
aries  with  the  period  of  life,  and  has  to  be 
iscounted  in  individual  cases  in  order  to 
•rive  at  the  exact  truth.  Now  watch  work, 
i  the  precision  it  requires,  takes  us  beyond 
jis  range  of  nervous  aberration  ;  it  is,  if  one 
lay  so  speak,  trans-visual  and  trans-tactual, 
>  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  errors  is  to 
at  rid  of  personality  itself.  This  is  precisely 
hat  the  American  Watch  Company  does,  it 
>mmits  the  whole  work  to  machinery,  and 
lus  secures  the  accuracy  and  uniformity  that 
achinery  alone  can  confer.  The  adjustment 
Mparts  is  made  with  mathematical  precision 
,r  beyond  the  reach  of  unassisted  sense.  It 
not  merely  exactness  of  fitting  that  is  here 
emanded,  but,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  the 
dnutest  nicety  of  permanent  action.  With 
recision  there  must  also  be  freedom  of  move- 
tent,  and  each  pivot  must  have  its  infinitesi- 
ial  play  for  "side  shake"  and  "end  shake;" 
therwise,  an  atom  of  dust  or  a  rise  of  tem- 
erature  would  lock  the  parts,  and  stop  the 
lotion.  To  get  this  systematic  exactness, 
iree  grades  of  gages  are  used  ;  the  first  and 
>arsest  measuring  to  the  of  an  inch  ;  the 
icond  to  the  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  third 
)  the  jTfy-Q-Q  of  an  inch.  Thus  nothing  is  left 
)  the  eye  or  the  touch  of  the  workman ;  he 
)mmits  himself  to  the  mathematical  guid- 
nce  of  his  gages  and  to  the  precision  of  his 
lachinery,  and  stamps  an  equal  and  certain 
ccuracy  upon  the  whole  mechanism.  The 
Id  watchmaker  disappears,  and  the  whole 
rt  is  resolved  into  the  construction  of  corre- 
ited  and  unified  machinery  on  a  very  ex- 
mded  scale.  Still,  intelligent  human  agency 
i  by  no  means  superseded. 
The  most  accurate  machine,  like  all  earthly 
rungs,  has  its  imperfections,  and  these  the 
Irillful  workman  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  detect 
nd  rectify.  By  no  lathe,  for  example,  is  it 
lways  possible  to  get  a  pivot  turned  exactly 
3und.  It  has  to  be  tested  by  gages,  and 
rought  to  a  standard  in  which  the  errors  are 
iss  than  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

elections  from  the  Diary  of  Ilannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  28.) 

"  9th  mo.  23d,  1846.  My  mind  is  often  in 
uffering  and  fear,  lest  I  am  not  sufficiently  at- 
antive  to  the  requisitions  of  the  dear  Master, 
[oly  Father !  be  pleased  to  enable  me  to  keep 
ly  eye  single  unto  Thee,  and  more  and  more 
rilling  to  fulfil  all  thy  requirings;  that  so  I 
lay  know  the  day's  work  going  on  with  the 
ay.  And  if  I  am  worthy,  be  pleased  to  en- 
ble  me  to  endure  the  portion  of  suffering 
Hotted  me  for  the  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
hurch,  now  in  this  day  of  close  proving  and 
rial.  And  oh  !  '  cast  me  not  off  in  the  time 
fold  age:  forsake  me  not  when  my  strength 
lileth.' 

"  11th  mo.  Having  for  some  time  felt  my 
lind  a  little  drawn  towards  Bucks  Quarterly 
leeting,  and  of  late  more  pressingly,  and 
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finding  my  beloved  friends  Jane  and  Edward 
Garrett  were  willing  to  accompany  me,  also 
my  daughter  J.,  we  accordingly  attended  it 
on  the  25th  and  2Gth.  It  is  a  small  Quarterly 
Meeting,  but  more  comfortable  to  me  than 
any  I  have  attended  lately;  and  a  hope  was 
revived,  that  our  poor  troubled  Society  will 
not  be  altogether  laid  waste.  It  is  a  day  of 
close  searching  of  heart  to  many,  wherein  I 
believe  the  language  formerly  uttered  is  often 
poured  forth  :  '  Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach.' 

"3d  mo.  7th,  1847.  Oh!  may  I  bo  kept 
more  and  more  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  that  so  I  may  be  favored  to  know 
more  clearly  the  mind  and  will  of  Him,  whom 
alone,  in  all  things,  I  desire  to  serve.  This 
morning  I  went  to  meeting  under  much  exer- 
cise. I  had  not  sat  long  before  my  mind  be- 
came earnestly  impressed  with  desires  for 
some  who  had  seen  many  days,  and  who,  I 
feared,  had  not  been  sufficiently  concerned 
about  the  one  thing  needful.  And  being  de- 
sirous to  be  more  instant  in  season  than  at 
some  other  times,  I  was  helped  to  express  my 
exercise,  much  to  the  relief  of  my  burdened 
mind.  May  all  the  praise  be  given  to  Him  to 
whom  it  alone  belongs,  as  with  my  mouth  in 
the  dust. 

"30th.  Was  at  our  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  a  part  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
our  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Eleventh  month 
last,  on  account  of  the  reduced  and  weak  state 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  was  present :  and  I 
thought  the  help  of  their  spiritual  exercise 
was  felt  early  amongst  us.  One  of  them,  a 
female,  E.  S.,  conveyed  an  encouraging  testi- 
mony to  the  humble  minded;  at  the  close  of 
which,  I  thought  the  spirit  of  supplication 
was  poured  forth,  and  vocal  utterance  was  re- 
quired through  me,  when  near  access  to  the 
footstool  of  the  blessed  Author  of  it,  was  mer- 
cifully experienced.  It  seemed  to  me,  un- 
worthy as  we  are,  a  time  of  renewed  favor, 
and  cause  of  humble  gratitude.  Oh  merciful 
Father !  Be  pleased  to  '  hold  Thou  me  up,  and 
I  shall  be  safe,'  arises  from  a  feeling  of  the 
need  I  have  of  daily  help ;  being  often  poor, 
and  stripped,  and  exercised,  no  doubt  designed 
for  my  furtherance  on  the  spiritual  journey. 

"5th  mo.  2d.  Have  i-ecently  attended  our 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a 
time  of  much  exercise,  on  account  of  views 
on  doctrinal  subjects,  by  members  of  our  own 
Society,  having  been  spread  among  us,  differ- 
ing, from  those  of  our  early  Friends,  and 
worthy  predecessors  in  the  unchangeable 
Truth.  This  had  given  uneasiness  to  many 
Friends  for  several  years.  The  '  Meeting  for 
Sufferings'  having  taken  up  the  subject,  was 
favored  to  set  forth  in  a  clear  point  of  view 
those  unsound  doctrines,  making  in  their  ex- 
amination extracts  from  them,  and  comparing 
them  with  our  early  Friends'  views.  This 
was  read  in  the  men's  and  women's  Yearly 
Meeting,  greatly  to  the  relief,  and  I  believe  I 
may  say,  rejoicing  of  many  minds.  And  the 
desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  those  who  have 
been  captivated,  and  their  spiritual  vision 
closed,  by  leaning,  as  I  apprehend,  to  the 
natural  part,  may  be  willing  to  be  searched 
and  tried  by  the  light  of  Truth,  and  be  so 
humbled  by  it,  as  to  be  prepared  to  return 
and  unite  with  their  Friends,  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  support  our  once  favored  Society 
on  its  ancient  foundation. 

"  5th  mo.  3d.  Often  feeling  my  mind  drawn 
into  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  I  have  lately 


visited  several,  in  their  retired  dwellings, 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction  ;  and  feel  re- 
newedly  convinced,  that  it  is  well  for  those 
who  arc  favored  with  health  and  strength 
sufficient,  to  visit  those  who  are  confined  at 
home  under  affliction.  'Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ; 
so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his 
friend.' 

"7th  mo.  A  few  weeks  since,  1  felt  my 
mind  drawn  towards  a  young  man,  though  a 
stranger  as  to  personal  acquaintance,  who  I 
feared  was  walking  in  the  broad  way.  My 
exercise  so  increased  as  to  induce  me  to  be 
willing  to  send  a  request  for  him  to  call  and 
see  me,  not  knowing  when  I  should  find  him 
at  home.  He  accordingly  came,  and  gave  mo 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  concern  for 
him  ;  and  also  to  give  him  a  few  tracts.  lie 
appeared  friendly,  and  my  mind  was  relieved; 
though  the  service  was  yielded  to  much  in  the 
cross.  Oh  I  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  willing 
to  beafool  for  Christ's  sake.  Gracious  Father ! 
be  pleased  to  direct  me,  and  keep  me  in  the 
way  that  is  well  pleasing  unto  Thee.  Let 
me  not  lean  to  my  own  understanding,  which 
Thou  knowest  I  am  prone  to  do. 

"8th  mo.  Feeling  my  mind  drawn  towards 
two  carpenters,  though  entire  strangers  to 
me,  who  were  at  work  near  Larbj^  meeting- 
house, I  thought  best  to  mention  it  to  the 
elders,  who  approved  of  my  endeavoring  to 
have  an  opportunity  with  them.  On  their 
being  spoken  to  on  the  occasion,  one  of  them 
declined  sitting  with  us,  seeming  to  make 
light  of  religious  matters;  the  other  sat  with 
us  in  the  meeting-house,  and  behaved  in  a  be- 
coming manner.  After  expressing  what  arose, 
as  well  as  yielding  to  vocal  supplication,  we 
parted,  under  a  comfortable  hope,  that  some 
serious  impressions  had  been  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  visited  ;  and  I  was  relieved  and 
comforted.  May  all  the  praise  be  given  to 
Him  to  whom  it  alone  belongs. 

8th  mo.  Attended  our  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  Concord  under  considerable  bodily  infirmi- 
ty ;  the  weather  being  also  very  warm.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  time  of  favor  to  some,  but  my 
lot  seemed  to  be  strippedncss  and  poverty  ; 
perhaps  for  want  of  more  entire  dedication. 
Our  valued  friend,  Christopher  Hcaly,  was  in 
attendance,  in  the  course  of  his  religious  visit 
in  those  parts. 

"  10th  mo.  29th.  I  recently,  by  a  friend, 
sent  some  tracts  on  religious  subjects  to  the 
two  carpenters  before  mencioned.  He  saw 
the  one  who  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  sit- 
ting with  him.  There  appeared  quite  an 
openness  to  accept  the  tracts ;  and  he  said  ho 
would  be  willing  to  receive  any  thing  from 
me  at  any  time.  I  also  gave  some  tracts  to 
some  laborers  on  the  highway  near  us.  which 
afforded  peace.  My  mind  was  favored  with 
peaceful  qiviet  after  delivering  the  tracts,  and 
the  following  language  arose,  'It  is  better  to 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickednes-.' 

Same  date.  "I  think  I  may  say.  that  I 
have  never  felt  my  present  place  of  abode  a 
settled  home;  and  have  often  desired,  if  it 
was  not  among  right  things  for  myself  and 
daughter  J.  to  remain  here,  that  way  might 
open  for  us  to  remove  elsewhere.  Of  latter 
time,  the  prospect  of  having  a  home  in  West 
Chester  has  appeared  with  some  clearness, 
yet  considering  my  advanced  age,  and  the 
trial  of  settling  in  a  neighborhood  where  wo 
are  not  gnuch  acquainted,  is  cause  for  much 
serious  reflection  ;  under  the  feeling  of  which 
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the  language  of  my  mind  has  been,  and  now 
arises,  Send  down  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  O 
Lord,  and  let  them  lead  us  and  guide  us  ac- 
cording to  thy  blessed  will,  in  this  weighty 
prospect;  not  leaning  to  our  own  understand- 
ing. 

"  11th  mo.  8th.  My  mind  is  still  desirous 
of  right  direction  in  relation  to  our  proposed 
change  of  residence.  In  the  feeling  of  which 
the  language  arises,  Oh  Lord !  thou  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  be  pleased  to  be 
with  us  and  help  us  to  stay  our  minds  upon 
Thee. 

"  Oar  dear  friend  Elizabeth  Evans  attended 
our  meeting  yesterday,  and  I  thought  was 
favored  to  minister  suitably  to  us,  and  to  sup- 
plicate for  us ;  whereby  faith  and  hope  were 
a  little  renewed  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  Divine 
support. 

"  12th  mo.  19th.  On  the  13th  of  this  month 
my  daughter  J.  and  self  returned  from  a  visit 
to  my  children  at  Coatesville.  In  the  course 
of  our  being  from  home,  we  went  to  my 
brother  A.  G-.'s  on  a  visit,  and  attended  West 
Chester  Meeting.  Also  the  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Sadsbury,  and  visited  a  few  of  our  friends 
in  that  neighborhood.  While  there,  hearing 
of  a  person  who  was  exceedingly  afflicted 
with  a  cancer  in  his  mouth,  I  felt  most  easy 
in  the  prospect  of  calling  to  see  him.  It  was 
affecting  to  behold  the  poor  sufferer ;  and  it 
arose  in  my  mind  to  recommend  him  to  seek 
more  and  more  for  resignation  to  the  dispen- 
sations of  him,  who  afflicteth  not  willingly, 
nor  grieves  the  children  of  men  :  but  chastens 
in  mercy,  in  order  to  draw  them  nearer  to 
Himself,  condescending  at  seasons  to  make 
the  bed  of  affliction,  to  the  humbled  mind, 
even  a  bed  of  comfort.  I  was  well  satisfied 
in  having  called  to  see  him.  Oh !  I  believe  it 
is  well  for  those  who  are  favored  with  ability 
to  move  about,  to  remember  those  who  are 
under  affliction. 

"  While  we  were  at  West  Chester,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  moving  there  was  revived  ;  and  a 
dwelling  near  the  meeting-house  being  offered 
to  us  unexpectedly,  the  prospect  has  appeared 
increasingly  clear,  so  as  to  induce  a  belief  it 
may  be  realized,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
will.  Oh  Thou,  who  art  a  Father  to  the 
fatherless,  and  a  Judge  of  the  widow,  be 
pleased  not  to  suffer  us  to  go  unless  Thy  sus- 
taining Arm  go  with  us. 

"12th  mo.  A  man  in  this  neighborhood 
being  suddenly  taken  from  time  to  eternity, 
the  solemn  and  affecting  circumstance  made 
deep  impression  on  my  mind;  attended  with 
a  desire  to  visit  the  bereaved  family,  though 
not  personally  acquainted  with  them.  I  had 
many  reasonings  on  the  occasion,  and  fears 
also,  lest  it  might  arise  from  sympathy  and 
the  cogitations  of  my  own  mind,  and  not  from 
a  Divine  requiring ;  but,  as  I  endeavored  to 
weigh  the  matter  carefully,  it  seemed  best  to 
mention  it  to  a  few  Friends,  who  did  not  dis- 
courage me ;  and  the  widow,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  our  Society,  appeared  quite  free  to 
receive  a  visit.  I  therefore  went  under  much 
exercise,  accompanied  by  cousin  I.  P.  Garrett 
and  daughter  J.  The  family  soon  drew  to- 
gether, and  I  thought  there  was  a  feeling  of 
solemnity  spread  over  us.  I  endeavored  to 
express  what  arose,  which  was  principally  in 
the  way  of  sympathy,  and  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  awful  circumstance  which  had  recent- 
ly taken  place,  might  be  a  means  of  stirring 
us  up  to  more  diligence  in  the  christian  war 
fare ;  and  that  the  bereaved  family  especially. 


might  lay  these  things  to  heart,  seeing  time 
is  short  and  very  uncertain.  The  visit  ap- 
peared to  be  acceptable ;  and  my  mind  was  in 
a  good  measure  relieved  and  thankful,  in  be- 
lieving that  it  was  in  the  putting  forth  of  the 
good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

"  1st  mo.  14th,  1848.  Desires  having  con- 
tinued to  know  the  mind  of  Truth  respecting 
myself  and  daughter  Jane  removing  to  West 
Chester,  we  thought  it  appeared  most  in  the 
clearness  to  do  so  ;  and  have  accordingly  en- 
gaged the  house  before  mentioned.  Since 
which,  my  mind  has  been  favored  with  a 
comfortable  degree  of  quiet ;  for  which  I  feel 
thankful." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Ascent  of  the  Weisshorn  Alp. 

BY  PROF.  J.  TYNDALL. 
(Concluded  from  page  26.) 

After  this  we  found  the  rocks  on  the  ridge 
so  shaken  to  pieces  that  it  required  the  great- 
est caution  to  avoid  bringing  them  down  upon 
us.  With  all  our  care,  however,  we  sometimes 
dislodged  vast  masses  which  leaped  upon  the 
slope  adjacent,  loosened  others  by  their  shock, 
these  again  others,  until  finally  a  whole  flight 
of  them  would  escape,  setting  the  mountain 
in  a  roar  as  they  whizzed  and  thundered  along 
its  side  to  the  snow-fields  4000  feet  below  us. 
The  day  is  hot,  the  work  hard,  and  our  bodies 
are  drained  of  their  liquids  as  by  a  Turkish 
bath.  The  perspiration  trickles  down  our 
faces,  and  drops  profusely  from  the  projecting 
points.  To  make  good  our  loss  we  halt  at  in- 
tervals where  the  melted  snow  forms  a  liquid 
vein,  and  quench  our  thirst.  We  possess, 
moreover,  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which, 
poured  sparingly  into  our  goblets  on  a  little 
snow,  furnishes  Wenger  and  myself  with 
many  a  refreshing  draught.  Benen  fears  his 
eyes,  and  will  not  touch  champagne.  The 
less,  however,  we  rest  the  better,  for  after 
every  pause  I  find  a  certain  unwillingness  to 
renew  the  toil.  The  muscles  have  become 
set,  and  some  minutes  are  necessary  to  render 
them  again  elastic.  But  the  discipline  is  first- 
rate  for  both  mind  and  body.  There  is 
scarcely  a  position  possible  to  a  human  being 
which,  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  day, 
I  was  not  forced  to  assume.  The  fingers, 
wrist,  and  forearm,  were  my  main  reliance, 
and  as  a  mechanical  instrument,  the  human 
hand  aj)peared  to  me  this  day  in  a  light  which 
it  never  assumed  before.  It  is  a  miracle  of 
constructive  art. 

We  were  often  during  the  day  the  victims 
of  illusions  regarding  the  distance  which  we 
had  to  climb.  For  the  most  part  the  summit 
was  hidden  from  us,  but  on  reaching  the  emi- 
nences it  came  frequently  into  view.  After 
three  hours  spent  on  the  arete,  about  five 
hours  that  is,  subsequent  to  starting,  the  sum- 
mit was  clearly  in  view ;  we  looked  at  it  over 
a  minor  summit,  which  gave  it  an  illusive 
proximity.  '  You  have  now  good  hopes,'  I 
remarked,  turning  to  Benen.  1  Not  only  good 
hopes,'  he  replied,  'but  I  do  not  allow  myself 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  failure.'  Well,  six 
hours  passed  on  the  arete,  each  of  which  put 
in  its  inexorable  claim  to  the  due  amount  of 
mechanical  work  ;  the  lowering  and  the  rais- 
ing of  three  human  bodies  through  definite 
spaces,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  we  found 
ourselves  apparently  no  nearer  to  the  summit 
than  when  Benen's  hopes  cropped  out  in  con- 
fidence. I  looked  anxiously  at  my  guide  as 
he  fixed  his  weary  eyes  upon  the  distant  peak. 


There  was  no  confidence  in  the  expression  I 
his  countenance ;  still  I  do  not  believe  till 
either  of  us  entertained  for  a  moment  i  f 
thought  of  giving  in.  Wenger  compiainecB 
his  lungs,  and  Benen  counselled  him  seve  II 
times  to  stop  and  let  him  and  me  contiri 
the  ascent ;  but  this  the  Oberland  man  reftul 
to  do.  At  the  commencement  of  a  day's  wci 
I  often  find  myself  anxious,  if  not  timid ;  1 1 
this  feeling  vanishes  when  I  become  wa:  I 
and  interested.  When  the  work  is  very  ha  I 
we  become  callous,  and  sometimes  stupefi  I 
by  the  incessant  knocking  about.  This  wl 
my  case  at  present,  and  I  kept  watch  lest  1 1 
indifference  should  become  carelessness.  1 
supposed  repeatedly  a  case  where  a  suddjt 
effort  might  be  required  of  me,  and  felt  | 
through  that  I  had  a  fair  residue  of  strengj) 
to  fall  back  upon.  I  tested  this  conclusi  j 
sometimes  by  a  spurt;  flinging  myself  si|. 
denly  from  rock  to  rock,  and  thus  proved  r  i 
condition  by  experiment  instead  of  relying 
opinion.  An  eminence  in  the  ridge  whi 
cut  off  the  view  of  the  summit  was  now  t 
object  of  our  exertions.  We  reached  it ;  b 
how  hopelessly  distant  did  the  summit  appes 
Benen  laid  his  face  upon  his  axe  for  a  momei 
a  kind  of  sickly  despair  was  in  his  eye  as  i 
turned  to  me,  remarking,  '  Lieber  Herr,  d 
Spitze  ist  noch  sehr  weit  oben.' 

Lest  the  desire  to  gratify  me  should  ur/H 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  I  said  \ 
Benen  that  he  must  not  persist  on  my  accour 
if  he  ceased  to  feel  confidence  in  his  ow 
powers  ;  that  I  should  cheerfully  return  wi1 
him  the  moment  he  thought  it  no  longer  sa 
to  proceed.  He  replied  that  though  wear 
he  felt  quite  sure  of  himself,  and  asked  f< 
some  food.  He  had  it,  and  a  gulp  of  win 
which  mightily  refreshed  him.  Looking 
the  mountain  with  a  firmer  eye,  he  exclaime 
'  Herr !  wir  miissen  ihn  haben,'  and  his  voi 
as  he  spoke,  rung  like  steel  within  my  heai 
Another  eminence  now  fronted  us,  behin 
which,  how  far  we  knew  not,  the  summit  la; 
We  scaled  this  height,  and  above  us,  bi 
clearly  within  reach,  a  silvery  pyramid  pr< 
jected  itself  against  the  blue  sky.  I  was  a; 
sured  ten  times  by  my  companions  that  it  w£ 
the  highest  point,  before  I  ventured  to  stak 
my  faith  upon  the  assertion.  I  feared  that 
also  might  take  rank  with  the  illusions  whic 
had  so  often  beset  our  ascent,  and  shrun 
from  the  consequent  moral  shock.  Toward 
the  point,  however,  we  steadily  worked,  u 
large  prism  of  granite,  or  granitic  gneiss,  tei 
minated  the  arete,  and  from  it  a  knife  edg 
of  pure  white  snow  ran  up  to  a  little  poin' 
We  passed  along  the  edge,  reached  that  poin 
and  instantly  swept  with  our  eyes  the  whol 
range  of  the  horizon.  The  crown  of  the  Weisn 
horn  was  underneath  our  feet. 

The  long  pent  feelings  of  my  two  guide 
found  vent  in  a  wild  and  reiterated  cheei 
Benen  shook  his  arms  in  the  air  and  shoutd 
as  a  Valaisian,  while  Wenger  chimed  in  wit! 
the  shriller  yell  of  the  Oberland. 

Benen  wished  to  leave  some  outward  am 
visible  sign  of  our  success  on  the  summil 
He  deplored  having  no  flag ;  but  as  a  substi 
tute  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  knocl 
the  head  off  his  axe,  use  the  handle  as  a  flag 
staff,  and  surmount  it  by  a  red  pocket-hand 
kerchief.  This  was  done,  and  for  some  tinr 
subsequently  the  extempore  banner  was  seei 
flapping  in  the  wind..  To  his  extreme  delight 
it  was  shown  to  Benen  himself  three  dayi 
afterwards  by  my  friend  Mr.  Galton  from  th< 
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si  hotel.  But  you  will  desire  to  know 
t  we  saw  from  the  summit,  and  this  de- 
I  am  sorry  to  confess  my  total  incompe- 
e  to  gratify.  I  remember  the  picture, 
cannot  analyse  its  parts.  Every  Swiss 
ist  is  acquainted  with  the  Weisshorn.  I 
5  long  regarded  it  as  the  noblest  of  all  the 
i  and  many,  if  not  most  other  travellers, 
)  shared  this  opinion.  The  impression  it 
luces  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  com- 
itive  isolation  with  which  its  cone  juts 
the  heavens.  It  is  not  masked  by  other 
ntains,  and  all  around  the  Alps  its  final 
imid  is  in  view.  Conversely  the  Weiss- 
i  commands  a  vast  range  of  prospect. 
,her  Benen  nor  myself  had  ever  seen  any- 
g  at  all  equal  to  it.  The  day,  moreover, 
perfect;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
rauzy  haze  of  the  distant  air,  though  suffi- 
t  to  soften  the  outline  and  enhance  the 
ring  of  the  mountains,  was  far  too  thin  to 
ure  them.  Over  the  peaks  and  through 
valleys  the  sunbeams  poured,  unimpeded 
by  the  mountains  themselves,  which  in 
i  cases  drew  their  shadows  in  straight 
of  darkness  through  the  illuminated  air. 
d  never  before  witnessed  a  scene  which 
ited  me  like  this.  Benen  once  volunteered 
i  information  regarding  its  details,  but  I 
unable  to  hear  him.  An  influence  seemed 
roceed  from  it  direct  to  the  soul ;  the  de- 
\  and  exultation  experienced  were  not 
e  of  Beason  or  of  Knowledge,  but  of 
tg  : — I  was  part  of  it  and  it  of  me,  and  in 
transcendent  glory  of  Nature  I  entirely 
at  myself  as  man.  Suppose  the  sea  waves 
ted  to  nearly  a  thousand  times  their  nor- 
height,  crest  them  with  foam,  and  fancy 
■self  upon  the  most  commanding  crest, 
.  the  sunlight  from  a  deep  blue  heaven 
linating  such  a  scene,  and  you  will  have 
3  idea  of  the  form  under  which  the  Alps 
ent  themselves  from  the  summit  of  the 
jshorn.  East,  west,  north,  and  south, 
those  '  billows  of  a  granite  sea,'  back  to 
distant  heaven,  which  they  hacked  into 
ndented  shore.  I  opened  my  note-book 
ake  a  few  observations,  but  I  soon  relin- 
led  the  attempt.  There  was  something 
agruous,  if  not  profane,  in  allowing  the 
tific  faculty  to  interfere  where  silent 
ihip  was  the  '  reasonable  service.' 


To  the  Eds.  of  "  The  Friend." 
slieving  that  among  the  readers  of  your 
-spread,  weekly  and  welcome  journal, 
3  are  not  a  few  of  the  class  addressed  in 
following  "Tender  Counsel  and  Advice," 
ae  wise  and  good  William  Penn  ;  its  in- 
on  is  requested  in  the  pages  of  "The 
id." 

ider  Counsel  and  Advice  by  Way  of  Epistle. 

ill  those  who  are  sensible  of  their  day  of 
itation,  and  who  have  received  the  call  of 
i  Lord,  by  the  Light  and  Spirit  of  his  Son 
their  hearts,  to  partake  of  the  great  salva- 
n,  wherever  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
;ith,  hope  and  charity,  which  overcome  the 
rid,  be  multiplied  amongst  you. 
7  dearly  beloved  Friends, — Who  are  sen- 
of  the  day  of  your  visitation,  by  the 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  your  hearts,  and 
gladly  received  the  holy  testimony  there- 
7  which  you  have  beheld  the  great  apos- 
that  is  in  the  world,  from  the  life,  power, 
Spirit  of  God,  and  the  gross  degeneracy 
is  amongst  those  called  Christians,  from 


the  purity,  self-denial,  and  holy  example  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  his  primitive  followers  ;  and 
how  pride,  lust,  and  vanity  reign  ;  and  how 
Christendom  has  become  a  cage  of  unclean 
birds:  who  have  mourned  under  the  sense 
thereof,  and  have  cried  in  your  souls,  "  How 
long,  how  long,  how  long,  O  Lord  God  holy 
and  true,  will  it  be,  ere  thou  takest  to  thyself 
thy  great  power  and  reignest?"  To  whom 
the  world  has  become  a  burden,  and  the  van- 
ities and  glories  of  it  but  "  vexation  of  spirit ;" 
who  despise  the  things  that  are  seen,  which 
are  temporal,  for  the  sake  of  the  things  that 
are  not  seen,  which  are  eternal :  whose  eyes 
look  through  and  beyond  time  and  mortality, 
to  that  eternal  city,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God :  whose  daily  cries  and  travails  are  to 
follow  Jesus  in  the  way  of  regeneration  ;  to 
live  as  pilgrims  in  this  world,  for  the  sake  of 
that  glory  which  shall  hereafter  be  revealed, 
that  can  never  fade  away,  that  you  may  at- 
tain unto  the  eternal  rest  of  God  :  to  you,  my 
dear  friends,  to  you  it  is,  that  the  God  and 
Father  of  him  that  was  dead,  and  is  alive, 
and  liveth  forevermore,  "  Christ  Jesus,  the 
faithful,  and  true  witness,"  who  hath  loved 
and  visited  my  soul,  hath  now  moved  upon 
my  spirit  to  write,  and  visit  you  with  this 
epistle.  Beceive  it  then,  and  with  it  the  en- 
deared salutation  of  that  love  and  life  which 
are  not  of  this  world,  but  overcome  the  world. 
Great  and  frequent  are  my  travails  for  you, 
that  you  may  persevere  and  not  faint,  but 
endure  to  the  end ;  that  you  may  obtain  that 
glorious  salvation  and  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Yea,  for  this  are  my  knees 
bended  before  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  that  you  may  be  entirely  kept;  "  that 
you  may  so  run,  as  you  may  obtain  ;  and  so 
fight,  as  you  may  overcome ;"  that  an  immor- 
tal crown  and  kingdom  may  be  your  portion, 
when  all  sins  and  sorrows  shall  be  done  away. 

Andthatthis  you  may  do,  hear  my  exhorta- 
tion to  you  in  the  spirit  of  truth.  Dwell  in  the 
sense  that  God  hath  begotten  in  your  hearts 
by  the  light  and  Spirit  of  his  Son,  who  is  now 
in  you,  reconciling  you  unto  himself.  Watch, 
that  this  blessed  sense  be  preserved  in  you, 
and  it  will  preserve  you.  For  where  the  holy 
sense  is  lost,  profession,  even  of  the  highest 
truths,  cannot  preserve  against  the  enemy's 
assaults;  but  the  gates  of  hell  will  prevail 
against  them,  and  the  enemy's  darts  will 
wound  them,  and  they  will  be  carried  again 
captive  by  the  power  of  his  temptations. 
Wherefore,  I  say  again,  live  and  abide  in  that 
light  and  life  which  hath  visited  you,  and  be- 
gotten a  holy  sense  in  your  hearts,  and  which 
hath  made  sin  exceeding  sinful  to  you,  and 
you  weary  and  heavy  laden  under  the  burden 
of  it;  and  hath  raised  in  you  a  spiritual  tra- 
vail, hunger  and  thirst  after  your  Saviour, 
that  he  might  deliver  you  ;  that  ye  might  be 
filled  with  the  righteousness  of  his  kingdom 
that  is  without  end. 

Dear  friends,  God  hath  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  in  you,  and  in  measure  you  live;  for 
dead  men  and  women  do  not  hear,  or  hunger, 
or  thirst;  neither  do  they  feel  weights  and 
burdens,  as  you  do.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
dawned  upon  you,  and  it  burneth  as  an  oven  ; 
you  know  it;  and  all  workers  of  iniquity  are 
as  stubble  before  it :  you  feel  it  so,  they  can- 
not stand  before  the  Lord  :  his  judgments  take 
hold  of  them,  and  consume  them.  O,  love 
his  judgments  I  that  with  those  of  old  you 
may  say,  "In  the  way  of  thy  judgments,  O 
Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee ;  the  desire  of 


our  souls  is  to  thy  name,  and  to  the  remem- 
brance of  thee.  With  our  souls  have  we  de- 
sired thee  in  the  night,  yea,  with  our  spirits 
within  us  will  we  seek  thee  early;  for  when 
thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness." 
Part,  part  with  all,  my  dear  friends,  that  is 
for  judgment;  let  Him  arise  in  your  hearts, 
that  his  and  your  enemies  may  be  scattered; 
that  you  may  witness  him  to  be  stronger  in 
you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world,  if  the  de- 
sire of  your  soul  be  to  His  name,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  Him,  you  will  love  his  judg- 
ments, and  abide  there  the  days  he  alloweth 
for  your  purification.  Behold  his  blessed  vis- 
itation is  upon  you:  his  angel  hath  saluted 
you,  and  his  Holy  Spirit  hath  overshadowed 
you  :  he  hath  begotten  holy  desires  in  you  ; 
I  pray  that  they  may  never  be  extinguished, 
and  that  you  may  never  faint.  Wherefore, 
look  to  Jesus,  that  is  the  author,  that  he  may 
be  the  finisher.  I  testify  for  God,  he  has  ap- 
peared to  you;  yea,  he  hath  said  to  you,  as 
to  Andrew,  Philip,  &c,  "  Follow  me  ;"  and  I 
say  unto  you,  Follow  him  :  come  and  see 
where  he  dwelleth  ;  do  not  lose  sight  of  him  ; 
let  him  be  lifted  up  in  you,  and  your  eye  be 
to  him:  who,  wherever  he  is  lifted  up,  draw- 
eth  all  such  after  him.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  people  are  not  now  drawn  after  Christ, 
b'ecause  he  is  not  lifted  up  in  their  hearts,  be 
is  not  exalted  in  their  souls  ;  he  is  rejected, 
oppressed,  crucified,  and  buried  :  yea,  they 
have  rolled  a  stone  upon  him,  and  set  guards, 
that  he  should  not  rise  in  them  to  judge  them. 

But  blessed  are  you,  whose  eyes  have  seen 
one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man  :  blessed 
are  you,  at  whose  doors  he  hath  knocked,  to 
whose  hearts  he  hath  appeared,  who  hath  re- 
ceived his  holy  visitation,  who  believe  it  is 
He,  and  not  another;  and  therefore  have  said 
in  your  hearts,  with  Nathaniel  of  old,  "Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Is- 
rael ;"  and  with  Thomas,  "My  Lord  and  my 
God."  O,  what  have  you,  my  dear  friends, 
to  do,  but  to  keep  with  him  forever!  for 
whither  should  you  go,  the  words  of  eternal 
life  dwell  with  him  ?  He  is  full  of  grace,  and 
full  of  truth,  and  of  his  fullness  ye  have  re- 
ceived grace  for  grace.  And  this  is  that  grace 
which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  that  receive 
it,  embrace  it,  and  will  be  led  by  it.  For  it 
teacheth  such,  as  it  did  the  ancient  Christians, 
"  to  deny  all  ungodliness,  and  the  world's  lusts, 
and  to  live  soberly  and  godlily  in  this  present 
evil  world  ;  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  Cod,  and  their 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  given  himself 
for  them  to  deliver  them  from  all  sin,  and  to 
redeem  them  from  all  iniquity."  You  know 
that  you  are  bought  with  a  price;  now  you 
feel  it,  and  in  measure  discern  the  precious- 
ness  of  that  price  which  hath  bought  you, 
namely,  "  the  life  of  the  dear  Son  of  God." 
Grieve  not  his  Spirit,  that  is  read)*  to  seal  you 
to  the  day  of  your  perfect  redemption  ;  but 
give  up  your  bodies,  souls,  and  spirits  to  his 
services,  whose  they  are,  that  they  may  bo 
ordered  by  him  to  his  glory. 

I  write  not  to  you  as  to  the  world  ;  for  you 
are  called  out  of  the  world,  by  him  that  hath 
overcome  the  world  ;  that  as  he  is  not  of  this 
world,  so  you  may  not  be  of  this  world.  Come 
then  out  of  it  more  and  more,  out  of  the  na- 
ture, out  of  the  spirit,  out  of  the  fruits,  and 
out  of  the  fashions  of  the  world !  they  are 
all  for  the  fire.  Christ  said,  "The  world  lov- 
eth  its  own."    Search,  with  the  light  of  the 
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Lord  Jesus,  what  there  is  in  you  that  the 
world  owneth  aud  loveth ;  for  that  is  its  own. 
And  consider  what  it  is,  that  the  world  is  of- 
fended with  :  not  that  which  cometh  from  it 
self,  of  its  own  making  and  inventing,  but 
that  which  crosseth  its  invention  ;  that  is  of 
another  nature,  and  springing  from  another 
root.  O  be  not  conformed  to  the  fashions  of 
this  world,  tbat  please  the  lust,  which  grieveth 
the  Spirit  of  God;  but  be  ye  renewed  in  your 
minds  ;  and  being  so  within,  you  will  be  as  a 
new  people  without. 

They  that  have  been  truly  with  Christ,  are 
quickly  discovered  ;  they  cannot  be  hid.  So 
it  was  of  old ;  the  Jews  said  of  the  disciples, 
"These  men  have  been  with  Jesus:"  their 
speech  and  carriage  bewrayed  them ;  their 
outsides  were  not  like  the  outsides  of  other 
they  were  not  current  with  the  fash 


men ; 

ions  and  customs  of  that  time :  nor  can  they 
that  have  been  with  Jesus,  conform  to  the  vain 
fashions  and  customs  of  this  toorld.  Wherefore 
be  not  you,  in  any  sort,  of  this  world,  but 
give  diligence  to  make  your  holy  high  calling 
and  election  sure  :  for  many  are  called,  and  few 
are  chosen  ;  and  the  reason  is,  they  are  "  sloth- 
ful servants,  they  hide  their  talent  in  a  nap- 
kin, neglect  the  day  of  their  visitation,  and 
work  not  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling;"  and  then  the  night  overtaketh 
them,  in  which  they  can  never  work  the  work 
of  repentance;  and  the  things  that  belong  to 
their  peace  are  hid  from  their  eyes  forever. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  <!The  Friend." 

Japan. 

A  Visit. — The  Prussian  consul  took  us  one 
afternoon  to  visit  a  friend  of  his,  a  Japanese 
gentleman,  living  just  beyond  the  hotel.  He 
gave  him  no  notice  of  our  intention,  so  that 
we  might  see  him  in  his  every-day  guise. 
When  we  arrived  he  was  in  his  garden,  but 
immediately  came  forward,  and  in  a  most 
courteous,  gentlemanly  manner,  invited  us 
in.  The  garden  was  very  small,  but  made  the 
utmost  of.  A  little  rill  of  water  ran  round  it, 
in  which  were  rocks,  with  small  ferns  and 
water-plants  growing  among  them.  In  front 
of  the  house  the  water  ended  in  a  small  pond, 
in  which  nourished  some  enormous  lotus 
plants,  with  an  extremely  tasteful  and  pretty 
arrangement  of  rocks  and  flowers  round  it. 
The  room  into  which  he  first  took  us,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general  sitting-room.  It  was 
full  of  all  kinds  of  odd  things  ;  among  others, 
a  map  of  the  world  on  Mercator's  projection, 
hanging  against  the  wall.  The  family  altar 
on  this  day,  one  of  the  three  during  which 
the  Feast  of  Lanterns  is  celebrated,  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  fruit  and  joss-sticks,  and 
many  china  jars  and  ornaments.  Into  this 
room  the  sun  was  shining,  so  we  went  on  to 
another,  in  a  detached  building,  close  to  the 
first,  where  our  host  took  down  the  side-wall; 
a  simple  process,  when  they  only  consist  of  a 
sliding-panel  filled  in  with  paper,  and  brought 
us  into  an  empty  room  which  looked  out  into 
another  tiny  garden.  Here,  apparently,  the 
little  brook  rose,  formed  itself  into  a  minia- 
ture fountain,  and  with  a  pleasant,  refreshing 
tinkle,  but  faint  as  fairy  bells,  trickled  away 
over  a  miniature  rockery.  This  room  was 
only  partially  matted;  elsewhere  the  wood, 
which  was  waxed,  shone  like  satin.  A  pillar 
in  the  centre  was  formed  of  a  tree  stem,  with 
the  rough,  outer  bark  removed,  and  then 
waxed,  till  it  looked  as  bright  as  if  varnished. 


The  whole  place  was  simple,  clean,  cool-look- 
ing, and  in  perfect  taste. 

Tea  was  brought  almost  immediately,  and 
a  box  of  sweet  cakes  and  comfits,  as  prettily 
arranged  as  a  box  of  French  bon-bons ;  also 
a  lacquered  basket  containing  a  china  jar  of 
charcoal  for  lighting  pipes,  with  a  space  all 
round  for  the  ashes.  The  Japanese  pipes,  like 
the  Chinese,  contain  only  a  pinch  of  tobacco, 
sufficient  for  two  or  three  whiffs,  after  which 
it  is  emptied  and  re-filled.  In  either  China 
or  Japan,  people  should  have  nothing  else  to 
do,  when  smoking,  but  to  fill  and  empty  their 
pipes.  The  Japanese  tea  is  delicious.  It  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  infusion  is  of  the 
palest  straw  color,  and  very  delicate  in  flavor. 
Th  ey  have  small  wicker-work  "  solitaires," 
which  they  dip  into  the  cup  and  generally 
use,  even  when  the  tea  has  been  made  in  a 
tea-pot.  Our  host  conversed  much  with  Mons 
L.,  not  in  the  ceremonious,  measured  style  of 
the  Chinese,  but  in  simple  and  sensible  lan- 
guage, accompanied  though  by  a  good  deal 
of  bowing  and  ceremony,  in  gesture  and  man- 
ner. Indeed  his  manner  more  nearly  ap- 
proached my  idea  of  perfection,  in  the  com- 
bination of  courtly  politeness  and  stately  cor- 
diality, than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  except, 
now  and  then,  in  an  old  English  gentleman, 
and  once  in  an  old  American.  He  was  genial 
without  being  empresse,  and  reserved  without 
being  cold.  *  *  When  we  were  leaving,  I 
begged  a  fern-leaf  from  his  garden,  where- 
upon he  gave  me  a  whole  plant,  and  some 
beautiful  pomegranate  blossoms.  He  desired 
Mons.  L.  to  tell  us  that  he  should  always  be 
happy  to  see  us,  if  we  were  passing,  even  were 
we  alone.  When  told  that  we  bad  come  from 
Bombay,  he  immediately  showed  how  he  had 
studied  his  map  by  exclaiming,  "Ha!  ha! 
Bombay,  Hin-doos-stan,  ha!  ha! 

The  Feast  of  Lanterns. — We  were  very  for- 
tunate in  being  at  Nagasaki  during  the  Feast 
of  Lanterns,  which  is  celebrated  here  more 
generally,  and  with  greater  feasting  and  holi- 
day-making than  at  any  other  place.  The 
feast  is  held  in  honor  of  departed  relatives 
and  ancestors :  it  lasts  three  days,  or  rather 
nights;  for  the  feasting  only  begins  at  dusk, 
when  the  graves  are  lighted  up.  The  effect 
on  the  hill-sides  all  round  is  very  pretty,  like 
a  far-distant  view  of  a  lamp-lit  city,  with 
rows,  unequal  in  length,  and  irregular  in 
shape,  of  twinkling  lights.  The  first  night, 
only  those  who  have  died  during  the  past  year 
are  feasted  ;  consequently  there  is  not  much 
lighting  required.  The  second  night  those 
who  have  died  during  the  last  two  years;  when 
there  is  more  lighting.  The  third  and  last 
night,  the  spirits  of  all  the  ancestors  that  ever 
were,  are  feasted,  and  then  sent  away  in  straw 
boats,  filled  with  food,  sweet-meats,  trumpery 
ornaments,  copper  cash,  &c,  decorated  with 
flags  and  colored  sails,  and  hung  round  with 
lanterns. 

An  English  merchant,  in  partnership  with 
one  of  the  largest  Japanese  houses  at  Nagas- 
aki, offered  to  take  us  to  visit  his  friends,du- 
ring  their  grand  feast  on  the  last  night.  We 
set  off  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  after  about  half-an-hour's  walking,  reached 
the  graveyards  behind  the  city.  They  were 
most  brilliantly  lighted.  Wooden  frames, 
like  clothes-horses,  lined  the  walls  of  each 
family  burial-place.  On  those  were  hung  one, 
two,  or  three  rows  of  paper  lanterns,  on  which 
were  devices,  generally  in  black,  but  some- 
times in  red  or  other  bright  colors.  The  most 


common  was  a  butterfly ;  others  had  figflj 
or  letters ;  others  a  grand  kaleidoscopi< 
rangement  of  various  colors  and  deviceiP 
could  not  find  out  anything  more  withre.B 
to  the  butterfly,  than  what  I  could  seel 
myself;  but  it  is  strange  how,  in  all  coun  I 
of  the  world  there  seems  to  be  some  cusB 
tradition,  or  superstition,  which  forms,  tl 
were,  a  link  between  all  nations  and  kindB 
through  all  times  of  the  world's  history.  I 
the  open  space  in  the  middle  of  each  pIcB 
ground,  mats  were  spread,  and  there  the  .1 
ily,  as  existing  at  the  time,  meets  and  (e-M 
Sometimes  one  saw  a  large,  merry,  fail 
party,  old  and  young,  children,  and  babhf 
arms;  sometimes  a  man  and  woman,  < 
man  and  two  or  three  women  ;  sometimi 
woman  with  two  or  three  children  ;  sc 
times  an  old  and  young  woman  ;  and  sc 
times  a  poor  old  man  or  woman,  quite  al 
All  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  and  ev 
thing  was  quiet  and  orderly.    The  most 
tonishing  part  of  it  was  the  absence  of  n 
Of  course  there  was  a  great  buzz  where  tl 
sands  were  gathered  together,  all  talking 
laughing,  and  children  occasionally  shou 
or  crying,  but  there  was  no  noise,  nor 
there  the  hideous  tom-tomming  and  squ 
ing  of  cow-horns,  which  invariably  atl 
Indian  and  Chinese  feasts.    The  gravej 
to  which  we  went,  was  one  of  the  lar^ 
There  was  a  great  family  gathering  of 
and  young.    They  made  us  sit  down  on  t 
mat,  which  was  raised  on  a  small  platfc 
and  brought  us  tea  and  sweetmeats — the 
women,  while  we  were  drinking  our 
amusing  themselves  by  an  examinatior 
our  clothes.    At  the  corner,  where  I  was 
ting,  one  old  woman  could  pursue  her  in 
tigations  without  my  being  much  the  wi 
and  went  on  until  she  arrived  at  my  crinol 
which  caused  immense  astonishment,  anc 
manded  the  attention  of  all  the  ladies  of 
party,  who  took  hold  of  the  steel  and  be; 
backward  and  forward,  quite  unable  to  c 
prehend  its  use. 

They  lent  us  a  guide  from  here  to  tak 
to  some  of  the  other  graves,  the  paths 
tween  being  somewhat  rough  and  intrk  t~ 
After  seeing  several  other  festive  parties 
returned  to  the  hotel  to  wait  till  mid-ni  J; 
when  we  were  taken  to  the  head  of  the  1 
near  the  city,  to  witness  the  departur 
the  spirits  in  their  boats.  We  had  seen 
boats  standing  in  front  of  almost  all 
houses  in  the  streets  as  we  passed  thro 
the  city.  The  hull  is  entirely  of  straw, 
is  very  well  made.  Sometimes,  instea< 
each  house  having  its  own  boat,  the  st 
clubs  and  produces  a  huge  thing,  in  joi 
like  the  sea-serpent,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
long. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  first  boats  n 
their  appearance,  but  not  till  about  two  dm 
did  the  great  rush  take  place,  and  then  it 
really  very  pretty,  with  all  these  boats, 
liantly  lighted  by  their  colored  lanterns, 
decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens.  S 
of  them  had  enormous  sails,  on  which  ^ 
painted  figures  of  Bhudhas  or  other  re 
sentations,  or  with  their  prows  made  in  8  I 
quaint  device.  There  was  one  very  li 
boat,  which  had  a  cobra's  head  in  brill 
green,  with  terrific  tongue  and  eyes  gla 
upon  the  beholder!  Others  were  like  d 
ons,  and  some  represented  houses,  or  st( 
ers,  and  were  very  cleverly  made.  They 
carried  down  to  the  water,  and  when  launc 
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'dded  by  men  and  boys,  who  push  them 
•e  them  while  swimming.  It  is  considered 
;  for  the  boat  to  catch  tire  before  it  gets 
[ar  down  the  harbor,  but  some  of  the 
tmers  seemed  at  once  to  guide  their  charge 
lar  a  burning  wreck  as  possible,  so  as  to 
;  on  fire  immediately.  In  spite  of  which 
g  string  of  them  worked  their  way  down 
,rd  the  sea.  About  two  o'clock  the  sakki 
ared  to  have  taken  great  effect.  The 
stors'  spirits  were  no  longer  made  to  de- 
i  the  steps  with  slow  and  becoming  dig- 
but  came  tumbling  down ;  the  boats 
ig  over  as  soon  as  they  touched  the  water, 
presenting  the  most  dissipated  appear- 
J  many  of  them  catching  fire  before  they 
well  afloat.  The  view  of  the  harbor 
above  must  have  been  very  pretty  at 
ime  that  the  boats  formed  a  procession  ; 
,ad  we  gone  on  to  the  hill  we  should  have 
he  details,  which  are  curious  and  inter- 
v.  The  row  back  down  the  harbor  was 
htful.  It  is  a  great  pity,  when  in  Japan, 
o  spend  the  moonlight  nights  entirely  on 
?ater.  Anything  more  lovely  than  the 
)r  then  appears,  or  more  delicious  than 
ir,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Next 
ing  the  water  was  covered  with  the  de- 
)f  the  night's  work,  and  alive  with  small 
swimming  about  among  the  straw 
ke,  seeking  for  cash,  or  sweetmeats,  or 
aing  which  might  have  escaped  the  eyes 
ingers  of  former  "  wreckers." 

f  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments," 
irecept  of  our  holy  Lord  and  Master  ;  to 
His  commandments,  we  must  dwell  with 
;race  in  our  hearts,  by  which  the  law  of 
pirit  of  life  is  known  and  understood,  by 
nlightening  and  everlasting  sure  word  of 
lecy,  which  will  privately  interpret,  and 
tly  show  to  every  man  his  duty,  and  the 
g  of  God,  and  abilitate  to  abide  therein  ; 
lis  law  is  light,  and  His  commandments 
amp  to  the  feet  of  His  people  forever. 
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has  been  a  source  of  solicitude  and  sor- 
X)  observe  the  great  efforts  made  within 
ast  two  or  three  weeks,  to  interest  our 
ms  and  others,  in  horse  racing,  as  ex- 
Mi  at  a  place  provided  for  the  purpose  in 
if  the  rural  sections  of  our  city.  Large 
ihowy  placards,  worded  and  adorned  so 

arrest  attention  and  excite  curiosity,, 
posted  in  most  places  of  common  resort 
ghout  the  neighboring  counties,  for  the 
>se  of  inducing  people,  young  and  old, 
:end  at  the  race  course,  and  witness  the 
rmances  of  the  poor  beasts,  urged  to 
highest  speed  in  the  unnatural  gait  of 

trotting. 

e  newspapers  in  city  and  country,  circu- 
j  through  the  families  of  our  respectable 
ns,  during  each  day  of  the  protracted 
rmances,  gave  high  wrought  descriptions 
3  involuntary  competitors,  the  speed  at- 
1  by  cheers  and  lash ;  and  the  large  prizes 
by  the  abused,  but  successful  animal, 
'ge  vehicles,  with  flying  colors  and  jing- 
ells,  run  regularly  from  the  more  densely 
ated  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  "  Trotting 
"  where  this  vulgar  and  demoralizing 


exhibition  was  going  on ;  and  we  are  told  that 
many  thousands  of  those  who  consider  them- 
selves respectable,  crowded  the  ground,  and 
participated  in  or  encouraged  the  cruel  and 
unchristian  "sport." 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  scene  of 
heartless  inhumanity,  and  betting  on  the  pain- 
ful efforts  of  the  poor  horses,  had  its,  as  wo 
believe,  inseparable  concomitants,  gambling, 
intemperance,  thieving,  profanity  and  ob- 
scenity. Such  gatherings,  it  is  well  known, 
are  always  largely  interspersed  with  gam- 
blers, pickpockets,  and  other  vile  and  debased 
characters,  whose  main  object  is  to  lure  the 
ignorant  or  unsuspecting  into  sin,  and  revel 
on  the  spoils  of  their  deluded  victims. 

Thus  many  who  may  think  they  would  never 
commit  an  immoral  act,  but  who  allow  them- 
selves to  deviate  so  far  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude as  to  go  to  this  unchristian  pastime, 
when  once  in  the  tainted  atmosphere,  and 
under  the  contagious  evil  excitement,  are 
often  betrayed  into  other  violations  of  the 
moral  law,  so  as  to  become  guilty  of  conduct 
that  has  afterwards  covered  them  with  dis- 
grace and  shame.  We  have  seen  it  stated, 
that  some  young  farmers,  drawn  to  these  race 
courses  by  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  be  like 
others,  and  see  the  excitement  of  the  "ring," 
were  enticed  into  betting,  and  lured  on  from 
one  stake  to  another,  until  they  had  involved 
themselves  in  almost  inextricable  indebted- 
ness. 

Yet  with  all  the  well  known  crime  attend- 
ing, and  the  certain  demoralizing  influence  of 
the  horse-racing  that  has  just  taken  place  in 
our  city;  though  witnessingthe  extraordinary 
efforts  made  to  draw  within  the  meshes  of  its 
wide-spread  drag,  the  thoughtless,  the  pleas- 
ure-seeking and  the  careless  classes  of  our 
community,  we  have  not  seen  a  single  remark 
in  any  one  of  the  secular  press  of  the  city,  in 
condemnation  of  it  or  its  authors  ;  nor  to  warn 
the  people  against  countenancing  it  and  the 
wickedness  it  was  sure  to  promote.  On  the 
contrary  whatever  has  been  said,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  has  been  in  approbation  or  encour- 
agement of  the  enormous  evil.  Most  of  them 
have  given  large  space  to  the  advertisements, 
and  to  the  recital  of  each  day's  doings.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  in  thus  allowing  their 
columns  to  be  used  to  promote  the  interest  of 
such  a  school  of  wickedness,  the  editors  and 
writers  for  the  daily  papers,  have  been  derelict 
in  their  duty  as  conservators  of  the  morals  of 
a  professedly  christian  people,  and  subserved 
the  depraved  appetites  of  some  of  the  lowest 
in  the  community. 

Can  any  one  who  believes  in  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  the  precepts  and  commandments 
of  Christ ;  who  has  a  proper  respect  for  tho 
pure  and  self-denying  religion  which  wo  as  a 
community  profess,  believe  for  one  momeut, 
that  such  an  exhibition  as  has  just  passed  by, 
at  the  "  Trotting  Park  Course,"  is  consonant 
therewith,  or  not  calculated  to  demoralize 
those  who  resorted  to  it  ?  Can  it  be  believed 
that  good  of  any  kind  has  or  will  result  from 
such  dangerous  and  barbarous  sport?  It  is 
well  known  that  the  figment  of  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  by  the  gambling  of  the  race- 
course, has  been  long  since  exploded  by  ex- 
perience. But  were  the  assumption  true, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  fastest  troinir  horse, 
if  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  an  immortal 
soul?  or  even  at  the  hazard  of  tho  ruin  of  an 
immortal  soul?  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  many  an  one  can  date  his  fall  from  re- 


spectability, and  his  subsequent  recklessness 
and  wretchedness,  from  his  attendance  at 
these  or  similar  sources  of  iniquity. 

Our  daily  periodicals  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  tho  community,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  editors  is  proportionately  great. 
They  ought  themselves  to  be  governed  by,  and 
to  endeavour  to  raise  the  principles  and  con- 
duct of  the  people,  up  to  the  standard  of  morali- 
ty clearly  set  forth  in  tho  gospel.  A  standard 
which  admits  of  no  compromise  with  sin — and 
all  unrighteousness  is  sin — no  shrinking  from 
maintaining  the  right  and  the  true,  to  gain 
popularity;  no  palliation  of  evil,  be  it  in  high 
or  low,  in  the  many  or  tho  few.  We  aro 
blessed  with  free  access  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  protestant  part  of  the  commu- 
nity has  made  a  great  outcry,  because  of  ap- 
prehended danger  of  their  use  being  excluded 
from  the  public  schools;  and  of  great  import- 
ance it  is  that  they  should  be  daily  read  there- 
in ;  but  what  avails  a  knowledge  of  tho  sacred 
truths  contained  in  them,  if  the  people  aro 
unwilling  to  carry  into  practice  the  religion 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament?  If  the  edi- 
tors of  and  caterers  for  the  periodical  press, 
really  desire  to  impress  the  public  mind  with 
the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, they  must  conform  their  own  conduct, 
and  the  sentiments  they  disseminate  among 
the  people,  to  the  principles  and  practices  en- 
joined in  holy  writ,  and  rebuke  such  gross 
departures  therefrom  as  the  scenes  enacted 
at  a  race  course.  In  thus  performing  a  duty 
which  as  leaders  and  promulgators  of  public 
opinion,  cannot  be  escaped,  or  shifted  on  to 
others,  they  would  be  instrumental  in  extend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  by  inciting 
the  people  to  submit  to  his  government.  The 
plea  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty, — that  tho 
tone  of  morals  inculcated  by  the  press  must 
correspond  with  the  popular  sentiment  and 
feeling,  or  the  people  will  cease  to  patronize 
it, — is  fallacious.  The  polluted  "  amusement" 
of  the  race-course,  and  its  contaminating  ac- 
companyments,  are  below  even  the  lax  code 
of  morals  recognized  by  those,  constituting 
what  are  called  the  respectable  classes,  though 
not  professing  to  be  religions.  But  a  large 
portion  of  these  classes,  and  some  professors 
of  religion,  willingly  go  with  the  current,  and 
participate  in  these  acknowledged  nuisances, 
so  long  as  others  making  equal  pretensions 
do  not  draw  back  from  them,  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  sanction  them,  and  labor  to 
give  them  popularity.  But  they  might  soon 
be  banished  from  every  christian  community, 
did  the  editors  and  writers  present  them  in 
their  true  colors,  and  warn  the  public  that 
countenancing  them  would  forfeit  all  claims 
to  morality  and  respectability. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

FoREKiN. — The  proposition  looking  to  an  armiatioe 
was  rejected  by  Prussia,  as  it  would  delay  the  army 
operations  in  ease  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  un- 
successful. The  Prussian  forces  have  advanced  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  occupy  positions  at 
various  points  on  the  north,  east  and  south  sides  of  the 
defences.  Some  small  skirmishes  have  been  reported, 
but  no  engagement  of  much  moment.  The  latest  Paris 
dispatches  assert  the  continued  confidence  of  the  French 
in  their  ability  to  defend  the  capital.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication with  Paris  has  become  very  difficult,  but  is 
not  yet  wholly  interrupted.  Some  of  the  wires  pass 
under  ground  for  fifteen  miles,  and  have  connections 
which  the  Prussians  have  not  vet  broken. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  that  have  been  carried  on 
between  Thiers  and  the  British  government,  terminated 
without  any  favorable  result.  Earl  Granville,  the  Eng- 
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lish  Foreign  Secretary,  informed  Thiers,  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  that  all  interference  having  for  its  ob- 
ject terms  of  peaceful  settlement  between  France  and 
Prussia,  must  be  positively  declined.  Various  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  terms  on  which 
Prussia  is  willing  to  grant  peace,  but  there  is  really 
nothing  known  with  certainty  on  that  point.  It  is  pro- 
bable there  are  no  such  terms  in  existence  at  present, 
and  that  Prussia  will  finally  make  them  such  as  the 
situation  of  the  French  when  they  sue  for  peace,  will 
seem  to  warrant,  The  German  feeling  is  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  requiring  the  cession  of  a  portion 
of  territory  along  the  Ehine,  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which  two  centuries  ago  belonged  to  Germany.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  great  repugnance  is  shown 
to  such  a  transfer,  and  sacrifices  would  be  preferred  that 
would  not  involve  such  great  national  humiliation. 
The  desire  for  peace  is  understood  to  be  very  strong  in 
Paris  and  throughout  France,  and  may  perhaps  soon 
lead  to  steps  for  its  attainment,  as  the  hopes  of  foreign 
intervention  appear  to  be  at  an  end.  The  British 
Foreign  Office  announces  that  messages  have  been  trans- 
mitted during  the  last  ten  days  by  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment, from  the  belligerents  to  one  another,  through 
Lord  Lyons,  and  through  Count  Bernstoff.  Jules 
Favre  has  determined  to  go  immediately  to  the  Ger- 
man head-quarters.  Other  advices  say  that  Bismarck 
has  agreed  to  meet  Favre,  but  no  basis  for  negotiations 
had  been  agreed  on. 

Little  is  known  of  the  internal  condition  of  Paris,  the 
news  being  meagre  and  contradictory.  The  usual  lines 
of  communication  are  broken.  The  railway  leading 
from  Orleans  to  Paris,  has  been  cut  by  the  Prussians 
about  eight  miles  south  of  the  latter  city,  and  they  have 
placed  a  battery  there.  A  correspondent  of  the  Globe, 
writing  from  Paris,  says  that  the  red  republicans  are 
now  really  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  city  than 
the  Prussians  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  already 
urging  the  erection  of  a  guillotine.  A  Rouan  telegraph 
of  the  17th,  states  that  railway  communication  is  cut 
forty  miles  around  Paris,  except  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  Advices  from  Tours,  which  is  now  the  ac- 
tual seat  of  the  French  government,  complain  of  fre- 
quent interruptions  of  mail  and  telegraphic  intercourse 
with  both  Paris  and  London. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  17th  says,  the  commander  at 
Strasburg,  General  Ulrich,  telegraphs  to  the  War  De 
partment  that  the  situation  of  the  city  is  continually 
growing  more  desperate,  necessitating  his  early  capitu 
lation. 

The  French  iron-clads  have  been  recalled  from  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas  to  protect  Havre,  Cherbourgh 
and  other  ports,  from  capture  by  the  Prussians.  The 
French  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  rivers  was 
raised  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  steamers  from  England  to 
Germany  were  about  to  resume  service. 

The  captive  emperor  Napoleon,  is  not  subjected  to  close 
confinement  at  Cassel.  He  walks  a  great  deal  with  his 
officers,  sometimes  making  excursions  of  several  miles, 
attended  by  his  guard  of  35  men.  The  Empress  Eu- 
genie and  her  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  remain  at  Hast- 
ings, England.  She,  too,  walks  abroad  daily,  never 
employing  carriage  or  horses.  She  mingles  freely  with 
the  people,  and  has  made  herself  quite  popular  with  all 
classes. 

The  Italian  occupation  of  the  Papal  territory  was 
accomplished  with  very  little  opposition.  The  Pope 
protested  formally  to  the  diplomatic  body  against  the 
invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  Italian  troops ;  but  they 
were  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  King  Victor  Emanuel  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Pope  explaining  his  course  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Roman  territory.  Any  delay  on  his  part, 
he  says,  would  have  occasioned  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  in  every  Italian  city,  and  the  army  would  not 
have  fought  the"  republic,  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  Papacy.  As  it  is,  republicanism  is  so  rampant 
that  it  may  prove  irresistible.  The  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  dates  back  to  the  year  753,  when  Pepin,  king 
of  the  Franks,  bestowed  a  portion  of  territory  upon 
Pope  Stephen  and  his  successors,  in  full  and  absolute 
sovereignty. 

Cholera  prevails  in  Persia  and  Southern  Russia.  It 
has  also  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  is  not  yet  epi- 
demic, there  were  about  100  cases  last  week,  43  of  which 
were  fatal. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount 
to  3  per  cent.  •  • 

A  remarkable  cataract  has  been  discovered  m  British 
Guiana.  There  are  two  falls,  one  of  770  feet,  and  an- 
other of  50  feet ;  and  the  volume  of  water  passing  over 
the  falls  is  78  feet  deep  and  300  feet  broad,  during  the 
dry  season. 

Cable  dispatches  of  the  19th,  confirm  the  statement 


that  Jules  Favre  had  gone  to  the  Prussian  camp  to  con- 
fer with  Count  Bismarck.  A  Paris  dispatch  of  9th  mo. 
19th,  evening,  says  :  "  The  city  is  quiet  even  to  dullness. 
The  boulevards  are  crowded  with  soldiers.  No  symp- 
toms of  disorder  are  observable.  Prussia  explains  that 
she  will  be  fully  prepared  to  treat  for  peace  only  when 
France  presents  a  government  sufficiently  stable  to  en- 
force a  treaty." 

Another  to  the  New  York  Herald  says :  "  A  fight  took 
place  yesterday,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  between  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Prussian  army  and  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  party  of  French.  The  latter  were  driven  back,  and 
the  Prussians  established  themselves  on  the  heights 
which  the  French  had  been  holding.  The  Prussians 
numbered  about  30,000." 

It  is  reported  that  400  uhlans  yesterday  occupied 
Versailles.    The  postal  service  has  been  suspended. 

The  Russian  government  has  transferred  40,000,000 
roubles  (about  $30,000,000)  lately  on  deposit  at  the 
Bank  of  France,  to  London  banks.  Metz  is  closely  in- 
vested, and  it  is  said  that  the  besieged  and  besiegers 
suffer  equally  from  disease  and  casualties.  The  loss  of 
life  in  the  hospitals  of  both  armies  from  typhus  fever, 
has  been  very  serious.  A  fragment  of  the  Sedan  army 
has  arrived  at  Rouen.  It  consisted  of  600  men  who 
had  previously  escaped  from  Metz. 

Olozoga's  recognition  of  the  French  Republic  has 
been  ratified  and  approved  by  Spain.  The  Swiss, 
American  and  Belgian  ammbassadors  decline  to  quit 
Paris,  and  Jules  Favre  proposes  to  remain  there  also, 
notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Tours. 

Rome  has  not  yet  been  occupied,  though  the  Italians 
have  advanced  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city. 

London,  9th  mo.  19th.  Consols,  92f.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
of  1862,  90  ;  ten  forties,  85. 

Liverpool.  Uplands  cotton  ,9-fd ;  Orleans  9fcZ.  Cali- 
fornia wheat,  10s.  Red  winter,  9s.  6d.  Red  western, 
8s.  6d.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous.  —  There  were  279 
interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  :  from  casualties, 
8  ;  croup,  8  ;  cholera  infantum,  19  ;  consumption,  42  ; 
heart  disease,  10  ;  old  age,  10. 

The  census  gives  Boston  a  population  of  253,924. 
The  census  returns  for  48  counties  of  Illinois,  all  for 
the  southern  district,  show  an  aggregate  population  of 
963,135,  against  655,479  in  1860,  an  increase  of  about 
47  per  cent.    Chicago  has  348,709  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  215,800,  a  gain  in 
five  years  of  30,835.  Providence  has  68,970  inhabitants. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  including  its  environs,  has  186,769 
inhabitants. 

After  a  time  of  earnest  consultation,  the  Osage  In- 
dians have  given  their  assent  to  the  act  of  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in  Kansas,  and  their 
removal  to  the  Indian  territory.  No  presents  or  other 
temptations  were  offered,  the  liberality  of  the  terms 
allowed  by  Congress  alone  inducing  them  to  consent. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  19th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  113J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113f ;  ditto,  5-20's  1868,  110f ;  ditto, 
10-40's,  106|.  Superfine  flour,  $4.90  a  $5.25;  State 
extra  brands,  $5.35  a  $5.60  ;  finer  brands,  $5.70  a  8.90. 
White  Kentucky  wheat,  $1.50;  white  Michigan,  $1.53 
a  $1.55;  red  western,  $1.33  a  $1.35;  No.  2  Chicago 
spring,  $1.09  a  $1.12.  New  western  oats,  52  a  54  cts. 
Rye,  91  a  95  cts.  Yellow  corn,  93  a  95  cts. ;  western 
mixed,  89  a  90  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  19$  a  20  cts. 
for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flour  from  $5.25  to 
$8.50.  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.27  ;  red  winter,  $1.35  a 
$1.45.  Rye,  84  a  86  cts.  Yellow  corn,  96  a  97  cts. ; 
western  mixed,  90  cts.  Oats,  53  a  55  cts.  Timothy 
seed,  $5.25.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard  numbered  3534  head.  Extra  sold 
at  9  a  9^  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8$  cts.,  and  common,  5 
a  62  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  about  18,000  sheep  at 
5£  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  for  good.  Hogs  sold  at  $12.50 
a  $13.50  per  100  lbs.  net,  the  latter  for  corn  fed.  Balti- 
more.— Flour,  $5.25  a  $9.50.  Maryland  amber  wheat. 
$1.50  a$1.65  ;  fair  to  good,  $1.35  a  #1.45  ;  white  wheat^ 
$1.40  a  $1.65  ;  western  red,  $1.32  a  $1.35.  Yellow  cot 
88  a  90  cts.    Oats,  49  a  51  cts. 


Isaac  Huestis,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Jesse  H 
Amy  John,  Ann  Smith,  Martha  Bye,  Henry  C 
James  Edgerton,  Burwell  Peebles,  Fleming  Crew. 
Patterson  and  Elijah  Fawcett,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  i 
Asa  Garretson,  Agent,  O.,  for  Robt.  Plummer,  Asei 
Crew,  Jesse  Bailey,  Jonathan  T.  Scofield,  Denv 
Bundy,  Wm.  Stanton,  and  Esther  Sears,  $2  each, 
44,  for  Homer  Gibbons,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for 
Kennard,  O,  $5,  to  No.  26,  vol.  44 ;  from  John  S.  I 
ler  and  David  Lupton,  O.,  per  Stephen  Hobson,  Ag 
$2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Edmund  Darnell,  N.  J.,  $2, 
44 ;  from  Ezra  Engle,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Ricl 
B,  Bailey,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Sam'l  Cope,  E: 
beth  Hughes,  Rachel  Philips,  and  Lettice  Barnard, 
and  Sam'l  Maule,  Kansas,  »2each,  vol.  44;  from  Ai 
Sharpless,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Sidney  Sharp 
Edward  G.  Smedley,  and  Thos.  Sharpless,  $2  each, 
44;  from  Rebecca  Trimble,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  f 
Jacob  Smedley,  Jr.,  Phila.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  L 

B.  Kite,  Wm.  W.  Smedley,  Deborah  S.  Kirk,  Wm 
Smedley,  and  Geo.  L.  Smedley,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  f: 
Thos.  Perry,  R.  I.,  for  Elizabeth  Perry  and  Georg 
Foster,  $2  each,  vol.  44,  and  for  Charles  Perry,  $1 
No.  11,  vol.  45 ;  from  Mary  Ann  Baldwin,  Pa.,  $2, 
44 ;  from  Mary  D.  Maris,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44  ;  from  An 
Moore,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Daniel  Nichols,  N 
" ' ,  to  No.  18,  vol.  45  ;  from  Anna  L.  Singley,  Pa. 
vol.  44  ;  from  Sam'l  Morris,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No.  27,  vol 
from  Micajah  M.  Morlan,  Agent,  O.,  for  Morel 
Morlan,  Joseph  Fawcett,  and  Mary  S.  Barber,  $2  e 
vol.  44,  and  for  Rachel  S.  French,  $2,  to  No.  47, 
44 ;  from  Nicholas  Newlin,  Jr.,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  f 
Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Pa.,  *2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Ann  Ba 
N.  J.,  per  H.  C.  Wood,  $2  vol.  44 ;  from  Wm.  P.  T( 
send,  Agent,  Pa.,  for  S.  Emlen  Sharpless,  Ann  Shepp  [||( 
Geo.  B.  Mellor,  Caleb  S.  Cope,  Richard  J.  Thate 
Edw'd  S.  Yarnall,  and  Wm.  Y.  Griffith,  $2  each,! 
44  ;  from  Joseph  Hall,  Agent,  Io.,  for  Rebecca  As!'  * 
Sarah  Sharpless,  Sarah  Ann  Atkinson,  Thomas  Hd  ll 
Israel  Heald,  John  Thomas,  Abraham  Cowgill,  A: 
Roberts,  John  Oliphant,  and  Nathan  Satterthwaitc-i 
each,  vol.  44,  and  for  Samuel  Fawcett,  $2,  to  No' 
vol.  43  ;  from  Wm.  Smedley,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  i; 
Wm.  Carpenter,  Agent,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  1 

C.  Sheppard,  Dr.  A.  Lippincott,  and  Josiah  Wistar 
each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Benj.  H.  Passmore,  Agent,  Pa. 
Wm.  Battin  and  Rachel  Hill,  $2  each,  vol.  44.  I 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  mli  m 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Elisha  Roberts,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 
from  Wm.  D.  Stephen,  O.,  $3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  45 ;  from 
Chas.  E.  Gause,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Joseph  Waring, 
Canada,  $2.25,  to  No.  23,  vol.  45,  and  Postage,  and  for 
Joseph  Pollard,  $2.25,  vol.  44,  and  Postage;  from 
Rachel  E.  Woodward,  Pa.,  per  H.  Hughes,  $2,  vol.  44; 
from  Gideon  C.  Smith,  R.  I.,  $2,  to  No.  28,  vol.  45 ; 
from  Miller  Chace,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Abner 
Eldridge,  Agent,  Io.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  James  Carr, 
$2,  vol.  44,  and  M.  A.  Fritchman,  $2,  to  No.  19,  vol. 
45 ;  from  James  Embree,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Dr. 


ir; 


l 
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appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  ope 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  tc 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  application 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addre 
"Street  Road  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa."  When  r 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charli 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304 I 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Parents  and  Guardians  of  pupils  now  at 
School  are  reminded  that  the  second  payment  for!*';' 
present  session  is  now  due ;  and  it  will  be  an  accon 
dation  if  all  who  can  conveniently  do  so,  will  pay 
remit  it  to  the  Superintendent  or  Treasurer. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT  COLOR 
PERSONS. 

Teachers  are  wanted  for  the  Men's  and  Woe 
Schools,  to  open  about  the  1st  of  Tenth  month. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Elton  B.  Gifford,  No.  28  North  Third  St. 

Thomas  Elkinton,  No.  118  Pine  St. 

Ephraim  Smith,  No.  1013  Pine  St. 

George  J.  Scattergood,  No.  413  Spruce  Si 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAI 
Near  Frankfort,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhUadelpH 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woj 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  vox 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Cartek,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  P: 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  mo.  1870,  at  the  resid 
of  her  son,  Wm.  P.  Smedley,  in  Edgmont,  Dela' 
Co.,  Pa.,  Hannah  Smedley,  aged  66  years,  a 
of  Middletown  Preparative  Meeting. 
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it  the  Lord  forbid  that  it  should  be  so 
>  any  of  you  !    No,  no ;  I  hope,  yea,  I  be- 
i,  better  things  of  you.  And  I  am  assured, 
as  you  keep  your  hearts  chastely  to  the 
;  and  grace,  that  with  which  you  have 
visited  of  the  Lord,  you  shall  be  kept  to 
lal  salvation.    For  they  are  saved,  that 
I  in  the  light :  into  the  light  the  enemy 
iot  come  ;  for  the  light  is  Christ  Jesus,  and 
memy  hath  no  part  or  place  in  him;  he 
:iven  out  from  the  holy  place  by  trans- 
3ion;  and  he  is  now  a  fugitive  from  heaven; 
be  goeth  up  and  down  the  earth,  seeking 
m  he  may  devour,  whom  he  can  catch 
carry  away  with  his  baits  and  snares, 
herefore,  "  Wo  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
i ;"  that  is,  the  earthly  inhabitants,  such 
ve  and  live  in  the  earthly  nature ;  for  all 
shall  be  a  prey  to  him,  he  shall  have 
3r  over  them,  and  keep  up  his  kingdom 
iem.    But  those  that  receive  and  abide  in 
st  Jesus,  the  light,  life,  and  truth,  are  out 
is  reach ;  they  are  in  the  "  munition  of 
3,"  under  the  "pavilion  of  the  Lord,"  in 
safe  ark  of  the  Most  High  God.  How- 
he  is  permitted  to  tempt  and  try,  till  the 
shall  come  that  he  is  not  only  trodden 
r  foot,  but  also  bound  and  cast  into  the 
"that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone." 
he  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  those  that 
their  backs  upon  him ;  wherefore  he 
beth  to  surprise  them,  that  he  might 
them  at  unawares,  and  triumph  over 
failings:  and  for  that  reason  Christ 
preached  the  "  watch"  earnestly,  and 
repetition,  to  his  disciples, 
w,  my  dear  friends,  there  be  several 
s  (or,  the  enemy  in  several  appearances) 
ttend  you  in  this  holy  march  you  are 
ig  to  the  eternal  land  of  rest;  of  which 
dd  caution  you,  that  you  may  none  of 
lake  shipwreck  of  any  of  those  holy  be- 
igs  you  have  experienced  by  the  light 
spirit  of  the  Lord.    Beware  of  vain 
fits,  for  they  oppress  and  extinguish  the 
lense.    These  vain  thoughts  arise  from 
aemy's  presentation  of  objects  to  the 
and  the  mind's  looking  upon  them,  till 


they  have  made  their  impressions  on  the  mind, 
and  influenced  the  mind  into  a  love  of  them. 
This  is  a  false  liberty,  a  dangerous,  yea,  a  de- 
structive liberty,  to  the  holy  sense  that  God 
hath  begotten  in  any.  For  as  this  is  not  re- 
ceived, but  hindered,  by  such  thoughts,  so  it 
is  not  improved,  but  destroyed  by  them.  The 
divine  sense  in  the  soul  is  begotten  by  the 
Lord :  it  is  his  life  and  spirit,  his  holy  breath 
and  power,  that  quickeneth  the  soul,  and 
maketh  it  sensible  of  its  own  state,  and  of 
God's  will ;  and  that  raiseth  fervent  desires  in 
it  to  be  eternally  blessed.  This  is  that  which 
Satan  rageth  at ;  he  feareth  his  kingdom ;  he 
findeth  that  He  is  come  that  will  cast  him  out 
of  his  possessions.  He  crieth  out,  "  Why  art 
thou  come  to  torment  me  before  my  time  ?" 
He  is  the  father  of  vain  thoughts ;  he  beget- 
teth  them  in  the  mind,  on  purpose  to  draw  off 
the  mind  from  that  sense,  and  to  exercise  it 
in  a  variety  of  conceptions,  in  a  self-liberty  of 
king  and  imagining  concerning  persons 
and  things.  Here  he  offereth  his  baits,  and 
layeth  his  snares  ;  and  never  faileth  to  catch 
and  defile  the  un watchful  soul. 

Now,  if  you  should  say,  "  What  are  these 
vain  thoughts?"  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  all 
those  thoughts  and  conceptions  that  either 
bring  not  real  profit  to  the  soul,  or  that  grieve, 
hurt,  or  oppress  that  holy  sense,  which  is  be- 
gotten of  God  in  the  soul.  And  that  by  which 
thoughts  are  to  be  examined,  is  the  light  of 
Christ  Jesus :  for  as  "  that  which  may  be 
known  of  God  is  manifest  in  men,  for  God 
hath  shown  it  unto  them,"  as  saith  the  apostle 
Paul  to  the  Romans :  so  "all  things  that  are 
reproved,  are  made  manifest  by  the  light;  for 
whatsoever  maketh  manifest  is  light"  saith 
he  to  the  Ephesians.  By  this  light  of  Christ 
Jesus  examine  your  own  thoughts;  see  whence 
they  rise,  from  whence  they  come,  and  what 
they  tend  to.  O  friends,  here  is  a  mystery ; 
and  the  evil  one  worketh  here  in  a  mystery ! 
For  where  he  cannot  prevail  to  draw  out  the 
mind  from  its  sensible  habitation  to  embrace 
his  representations  of  old  lusts  and  pleasures, 
that  are  wicked  in  themselves,  he  will  present 
you  with  lawful  objects,  your  outward  enjoy- 
ments, business,  and  calling,  and  steal  in  upon 
your  minds  in  the  crowd  of  those  lawful  things, 
and  there  lay  his  snares,  hid  and  covered,  and 
at  unawares  catch  you. 

My  dear  friends,  blessed  are  they  that  see 
Jesus  their  Captain,  going  before  them,  and 
counselling  and  leading  them,  in  all  outward 
and  lawful  concerns,  that  they  offend  not. 
For,  my  friends,  this  know,  you  may  unlaw- 
fully think  of  lawful  things  ;  either  in  think- 
ing on  them  unseasonably,  (mark  that)  when 
your  souls  should  be  wholly  retired,  and  ex- 
ercised in  the  Lord's  light  to  feel  his  presenco, 
in  which  is  heavenly  life ;  or  in  thinking  on 
unlawful  things  carelessly,  not  with  regard  to 
your  Guide ;  he  that  hath  bought  you  through- 
out with  his  own  precious  blood,  that  he 
might  have  the  government  of  your  bodies, 
souls,  and  spirits ;  that  is,  of  your  bodily  con- 


cerns, as  well  as  of  the  things  relating  to  your 
souls  and  spirits.  This  prevents  much  harm 
and  mischief  in  business  and  families,  and  pre- 
serveth  the  divine  sense  that  God  hath  begot- 
ten, and  the  creature  in  it;  so  that  its  fellow- 
ship and  peace  with  the  Lord  runneth  as  a 
river,  it  is  not  stopped  or  hindered  by  the  do- 
signs  of  the  enemy:  or,  lastly,  in  thinking  on 
lawful  things  excessively,  too  much,  more 
than  is  needful,  without  limits,  thereby  grati- 
fying the  fleshly  mind,  which  is  enmity  with 
God,  and  that  sense  which  he  bcgetteth  in  the 
soul.  O,  the  mountains  that  are  raised,  by 
such  vain  thoughts,  betwixt  God  and  the  soul ! 
how  doth  the  soul  come  under  an  eclipse,  lose 
sight,  and  at  last  all  sense,  of  the  living  God, 
like  men  drowned  in  great  waters  !  And  thus 
many  have  lost  their  condition,  and  grown 
insensible  ;  and  then  questioned  all  former  ex- 
periences, if  they  were  not  mere  imaginations  ; 
till  at  last  they  arrived  at  atheism,  denying 
and  deriding  God  and  his  work,  and  those  that 
kept  their  integrity :  for  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  forever,  unless  they 
timely  and  truly  repent. 

But  when  this  subtle  enemy  of  man's  salva- 
tion seeth  that  he  cannot  make  you  bow  to 
the  glory  of  this  world,  that  all  his  snares 
that  he  layeth  in  the  things  that  are  seen, 
which  are  temporal,  are  discovered  and  broken; 
and  that  your  eyes  are  directed  to  those  things 
that  are  eternal,  then  will  he  turn  accuser : 
he  will  aggravate  your  sins,  and  plead  the 
impossibility  of  their  remission  :  he  will  seem 
to  act  the  advocate  for  the  justice  of  God, 
that  he  might  cast  you  into  despondency,  that 
you  may  doubt  of  deliverance  and  salvation. 
Many  are  the  thoughts  with  which  he  per- 
plexeth  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men:  but 
this  know,  that  he  was  a  liar  from  the  begin- 
ning; for  the  Lord  doth  not  visit  the  souls  of 
any  to  destroy  them,  but  to  save  them.  For 
this  end  hath  he  sent  his  Son  a  light  into  the 
world  ;  and  they  that  bring  their  deeds  to  it, 
are  not  of  the  devil,  who  hateth  the  light. 
Neither  doth  the  Lord  cause  his  people  to 
hunger  and  thirst  after  him,  and  not  fill  them 
with  his  good  things. 

Be  assured,  my  friends,  wherever  the  Lord 
hath  begotten  desires  after  him,  and  wherever 
sin  is  become  exceeding  sinful,  yea,  a  burden 
to  the  soul,  the  devil's  kingdom  is  shaken,  the 
prince  of  this  world  is  begun  to  be  judged, 
and  God  is  at  work  for  the  redemption  of  that 
soul.  Hearken  not  to  the  voice  of  the  serpent, 
for  that  lost  your  first  parents  their  blessed 
paradise  ;  and  with  the  same  subtle  and  lying 
spirit  he  would  hinder  you  from  returning 
into  paradise.  But  when  he  is  herein  disap- 
pointed, he  shifteth  his  temptation,  and  pre- 
senteth  another  temptation,  viz :  "That  though 
you  have  begun  well,  yet  you  will  never  be 
able  to  hold  out  to  the  end:  that  the  tempta- 
tions are  so  man}',  and  the  enemies  so  strong, 
they  are  not  to  be  overcome  by  you  :  and  that 
it  were  better  never  to  profess  such  high 
things,  than  to  fall  short  of  them  ;  this  will 
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but  bring  reproach  to  the  way,  and  the  people 
of  it."  Again,  "  That  it  is  curiosity,  and 
spiritual  pride,  and  conceitedness,  for  you  to 
be  thought  better  than  others;"  with  the  like 
suggestions,  on  purpose  to  stagger  your  reso- 
lutions and  weaken  your  faith.  Ah  !  he  is  a 
devil  still,  a  liar,  and  a  destroyer :  look  not  to 
him,  but  keep  to  Jesus,  who  hath  called  you. 
Keep  but  your  eye  to  him  of  whom  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness  was  a  figure,  and  he 
shall  cure  you  of  all  diseases,  of  all  wounds 
and  stingings  of  serpents  and  scorpions,  &c, 
that  may  attend  you  in  the  wilderness-travel, 
which  is  the  hour  of  your  temptation.  God 
is  exalting  him,  in  you,  a  Saviour;  there  is 
he  manifested,  viz  ;  "  to  destroy  sin."  Yea, 
"  stronger  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that 
is  in  the  world  :  he  is  able  to  biud  the  strong 
man,  and  cast  him  out ;  do  but  believe  truly 
in  him,  and  cleave  to  him.  Remember  there 
were  evil  spies  of  old,  those  that  brought  false 
intelligence,  that  Canaan  was  a  pleasant  land, 
but  the  way  impassable ;  but  the  faithful  en- 
tered and  inherited.  Keep  therefore  in  the 
righteous  life  of  Jesus,  and  walk  in  his  holy 
light,  and  you  shall  be  preserved,  through  all 
exercises  and  difficulties,  unto  the  eternal 
Canaan,  the  land  of  rest.  Neither  wonder  at 
these  things,  that  temptations  attend  you,  or 
that  the  Lord  trieth  and  proveth  you ;  it  is 
the  way  of  all  that  have  gone  to  God  ;  for  even 
Jesus  was  tempted  and  tried,  and  is  therefore 
become  our  Captain,  "  because  he  overcame." 
Neither  be  ye  cast  down,  because  the  Lord 
sometimes  seemeth  to  hide  his  face  from  you, 
that  you  feel  not  always  that  joy  and  refresh- 
ment that  you  sometimes  enjoy.  I  know 
what  work  the  enemy  maketh  of  these  with- 
drawings  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps  he  will  in- 
sinuate, "  That  God  hath  deserted  you  in  his 
displeasure ;  that  you  must  never  expect  to 
see  him  ;  that  he  will  never  come  again  ;"  and 
by  these,  and  the  like  stratagems,  he  will  en- 
deavor to  shake  your  faith  and  hope,  and  dis- 
tract you  with  fear,  and  to  beget  great  jeal- 
ousies and  doubts  in  you  ;  and  by  impatience 
and  infidelity,  frustrate  your  good  beginnings. 
But  though  David  said  of  old,  in  the  distress 
of  his  soul,  "  One  day  shall  I  fall  by  the  hand 
of  Saul,"  yet  he  overcame  him,  and  had  the 
crown.  Yea,  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  cried 
out  in  the  agony  of  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!"  Never- 
theless he  gloriously  triumphed  over  all,  and 
led  captivity  captive,  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him  :  which  joy  is  before  you ;  it  is  the 
mark  of  the  prize  of  your  great  and  holy  call- 
ing. Wherefore  faint  not,  neither  murmur, 
if  your  spiritual  Moses  seems  to  withdraw 
awhile  from  you.  Do  not  you  make  images  in 
his  absence,  neither  wax  wanton  ;  but  possess 
your  souls  in  holy  fear  and  patience,  waiting 
with  holy  reverence  and  diligence  for  his  ap- 
pearance, who  is  your  victorious  leader. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  The  Scientific  American." 

Watchmaking  in  America. 

(Concluded  from  page  35.) 

The  very  first  thing  that  arrested  our  at- 
tention upon  entering  the  factory  was  a  little 
boy  making  screws.  At  first  we  could  not 
conceive  what  he  was  doing,  for  the  screws 
he  made  were  so  fine  that  it  takes  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  weigh  a  pound. 
On  white  paper  they  look  like  tiny  dots,  or 
specks.  Yet,  when  viewed  with  a  strong 
magnifying  glass,  they  appear  like  perfectly 


finished  little  bolts.  Though  having  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  threads  to  the  inch,  yet  the  taps 
and  dies  are  so  perfectly  matched  that  the 
screws  go  closely  and  firmly  to  their  places. 
They  are  made  of  fine  steel  wire,  in  lathes 
driven  by  steam-power.  The  end  of  the  wire 
is  applied  by  the  attendant  to  the  revolving 
die,  and  the  thread  is  cut,  and  the  head  marked 
off  and  partially  severed,  almost  instantane- 
ously. The  operator  then  inserts  the  screw 
into  a  little  bar,  with  prepared  holes  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  snaps  off  the  wire.  Another  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  and  inserted  beside 
the  first.  A  row  of  them  is  thus  set  in  an  ex- 
act line,  when  the  heads  are  pared  down  and 
polished  by  passing  them  over  one  wheel,  and 
the  slots  are  cut  in  the  whole  series  by  pass- 
ing them  over  another.  They  are  then  un- 
screwed from  the  bar,  and,  after  being  tem- 
pered, are  ready  for  use. 

These  almost  infinitesimal  screws  are  made 
with  great  rapidity,  and  are  nevertheless  such 
exact  duplicates  that  they  may  replace  each 
other  indifferently.  This  principle  of  the 
equivalence  of  parts  pervades  the  whole  con- 
struction of  the  watch. 

The  most  conspicuous  as  well  as  important 
parts  of  the  watch  are  the  wheels,  which  re- 
quire to  be  brought  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection  in  two  points,  the  teeth  and  the 
pivots.  Jjet  us  see  how  these  are  attained  by 
machinery.  The  wheels  are  made  from  the 
thin  ribbons  of  sheet-brass.  These  are  passed 
rapidly  through  a  punching  machine,  which 
cuts  out  a  blank  or  outline  wheel  at  every 
stroke.  A  large  number  of  these  are  then 
threaded  upon  a  rod,  or  spindle,  and  screwed 
firmly  together.  They  are  now  placed  in  the 
tooth-cutting  machine,  where  a  rapidly  re- 
volving tooth  plows  a  groove,  or  furrow,  along 
the  surface  from  end  to  end.  The  spindle 
then  turns  on  its  axis  the  width  of  one  tooth, 
and  another  groove  is  cut  beside  the  first. 
This  is  repeated  sixty  or  eighty  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  teeth  required  in  the 
wheel,  and  a  girl  will  finish  in  this  way  ten  or 
fifteen  hundred  wheels  in  a  day.  The  most 
difficult  wheel  to  make  is  the  scape-wheel, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  its  teeth. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  pivots — the  little 
hardened-steel  points  upon  which  they  run. 
This  brings  us  to  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  manufacture — the  very  romance  of  me- 
chanics— the  jeweling  department,  for  the 
pivots  run  in  perforated  jewels.  That  the 
watch  may  be  "  immortal  as  well  as  infallible," 
all  its  points  of  friction  must  be  made  of  the 
hardest  substances  that  Nature  produces,  and 
these  are  the  precious  stones — ruby,  sapphire, 
chrysolite.  They  can  be  only  worked  by  tools 
of  diamond  and  by  diamond-dust.  Diamond 
drills  and  chisels  are  made  by  skilfully  work- 
ing one  diamond  against  another.  Diamond- 
dust  comes  from  Holland,  and  costs  five  dollars 
a  carat,  equal  to  seven  thousand  dollars  a 
pound  troy. 

The  stones  to  be  cut,  which  come  chiefly 
from  South  America,  and  are  growing  scarce, 
are  little  rounded  pebbles.  These  are  first  cut 
into  slabs  by  a  gang  of  thin  circular  saws  of 
soft  iron,  the  smooth  edges  of  which  are 
toothed  with  diamond-dust  applied  in  oil,  the 
little  diamond  particles  being  bedded  in  the 
soft  iron  by  turning  against  a  steel  roller. 
The  stone  is  then  pressed  against  their  edges 
and  rapidly  cut  through,  a  specimen  larger 
than  a  pea  being  sawn  in  slices  in  forty-five 
seconds.    The  slabs  are  then  skilfully  broken 


into  minute  pieces,  and  are  ready  to  be  turr 
in  the  lathe. 

When  the  American  Watch  Company  cc 
menced  business,  jewels  were  only  made 
hand  mechanism  and  by  imported  expei 
Even  these  could  not  make  their  own  to< 
but  had  to  send  to  England  for  them.  I 
extending  operations  of  the  factory,  by  wh 
one  part  of  the  watch  after  another  was  fi 
produced  by  machinery,  did  not  alarm 
jewel  makers,  who  said,  "You  will  never 
able  to  disturb  our  branch  of  the  work."  ] 
they  were  informed,  one  day,  that  the  th 
was  done,  and  their  monopoly  ended.  Macl 
ery,  worked  by  steam,  had  been  applied 
successfully,  that  jewels,  more  perfect  tl 
those  before  made,  could  be  produced  by  g 
after  a  week's  practice. 

In  watches  of  the  best  construction  all  I 
bearings  of  the  pivots  are  jeweled,  and  li 
bits  of  precious  stones  of  microscopic  precis 
of  form  are  also  set  in  the  pallets  to  act  u] 
the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel. 

The  balance-jewel  always  has  an  end-str 
or  cap,  the  balance  running  on  the  end  of 
pivot  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  utm 
freedom — the  pivot  being  but  the  rJg  of 
inch  in  diameter.  Diamonds  are  someth 
used  for  end-stones,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  ' 
jewels,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  dri 
hole  sufficiently  small  in  so  hard  a  substaij 

In  forming  all  parts  of  the  watch,  one  p 
is  so  exactly  like  any  other  of  its  kind, 
a  thousand  might  be  taken  to  pieces 
mixed  up,  and  then  reconstructed  with  pi( 
taken  indifferently.    But  in  opening  out 
smoothing  the  fine  jewel-holes,  and  in  giv 
to  the  steel  pivots  their  exquisite  polish 
croscopic  differences  arise  which  make  it  ne 
sary  to  match  them  by  exact  measurem 
The  pivots  are  first  classified  by  a  girl,  v 
a  gage  which  measures  to  the  ten-thousan 
part  of  an  inch.  The  jewels  are  then  simil 
measured  and  classified,  and  jewels  and  pb 
of  the  same  number  exactly  fit.  But  for  e 
pivot  of  a  particular  watch  a  jewel  is  selec 
with  a  hole  which  is  a  degree  or  ten  tl 
sandth  part  of  an  inch  larger,  so  that  tl 
may  be  sufficient  play.    Each  watch  is  n 
bered,  and  the  exact  size  of  all  its  pivots 
jewels  is  accurately  recorded.    Note  now 
advantage  to  the  watch-owner  of  this  hig 
perfected  system.    If  any  minutest  par 
his  watch  fails,  wheel,  escapement,  pivot 
jewel,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  i 
it  is  reached  by  the  postal  system,  he 
write  to  Walt  ham,  and  by  return  mail  ge 
exact  duplicate  of  the  failing  piece. 

When  all  parts  of  the  watch  are  finis! 
they  are  brought  to  the  train  room  and 
together,  and  then  pass  into  the  regula 
department  to  be  adjusted.  This  isindis 
sable,  as  no  attainable  exactness  of  workn 
ship,  though  the  most  expert  and  experiei 
finisher  spent  half  his  lifetime  upon  it, 
produce  a  watch  which,  when  first  set  up, 
run  with  precision.  The  train  may  move  i 
accuracy,  as  it  is  passive  ;  but  the  will 
temper  of  the  more  living  parts  are  not  fr 
calculated  upon  beforehand.  The  conflic 
the  springs — the  mainspring  steadily  fon 
the  hair-spring,  and  the  hair-spring  stril 
back  half  a  million  times  a  day — must  be  c 
posed  and  harmonized.  And  so  the  adju 
sits  down  to  the  watch  like  a  physician 
side  his  patient,  notes  its  languid  or  fev< 
pulse,  and  makes  such  regulative  pres< 
tions  as  will  bring  it  to  normal  action. 
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But  the  door  to  extravagance  is  here  widely 
ened.  There  is  the  substantial  every-day 
itch,  moderate  in  cost  and  reliable  in  per- 
•mance;  and  there  is  the  highly  finished, 
quisitely  adjusted  article  upon  which,  like 
e  race  horse,  you  can  expend  a  great  deal 
money  for  a  few  seconds  of  time.  Such, 
wever,  are  demanded,  and  so  the  American 
atch  Company  produces  them.  But  they 
9,  of  course,  costly,  because  of  the  amount 
attention  which  must  be  given  to  each  in- 
zidual  watch.  It  has  to  be  put  through  a 
:  months'  course  of  training,  tried  repeated- 
in  all  positions,  torrified  in  an  oven,  chilled 
a  refrigerator,  and  so  exactly  adjusted  that 
oe  of  these  changes  will  disturb  its  rate  of 
ing.  But  these  watches  entail  upon  their 
ssessors  the  most  vigilant  care,  if  the  fine 
ults  they  are  intended  to  give  are  to  be 
tlized.  It  is  to  the  manufacture  of  the  sim- 
fied  and  substantial  watch,  elegant  but  not 
udy,  and  running  with  all  desirable  accu- 
jy,  such  a  watch  as  everybody  can  afford 
d  depend  upon,  and  which  is  cheapened  by 
proved  production  without  being  lowered 
character,  that  the  American  Watch  Com- 
ny  has  brought  its  resources  of  skill,  enter- 
se,  and  capital. 

For  "The  Friend." 

ections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  36.) 

'  2d  mo.  3d,  1848.  I  went  to  Philadelphia 
th  a  view  of  visiting  a  friend  under  afflic- 
n,  and  also  attending  the  Select  Quarterly 
ieting  on  Seventh-day.  But  I  was  taken  so 
)rly  that  I  did  not  get  to  meeting.  This  oc- 
ioned  some  serious  thoughtfulness.  While 
is  engaged,  I  remembered  the  language 
it  was  spoken  to  David,  'Thou  did  well 
<t  it  was  in  thine  heart,"  &c. :  after  which 
•  mind  was  settled  in  quietness,  and  I  was 
ored  with  health  to  enable  me  to  get  home 
it  evening. 

1  7th.  This  day  closes  my  seventy-seventh 
ir!  Many  and  various  have  been  the  deep 
>rcises  through  which  I  have  passed  in  the 
irse  of  my  long  life,  which  are  known  only 
Him  who  knoweth  all  things;  yea,  who 
Dweth  the  bitterness  of  every  heart,  and 
undeth  in  order  to  heal.  If  more  days  are 
)tted  me,  may  they  be  increasingly  dedi- 
ed  to  the  service  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
i  best  of  masters;  who,  I  trust  I  may  thank- 
y  say,  has  followed  me  with  His  goodness 
I  mercy  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
!  3d  mo.  I  went  to  Haddington,  accom- 
lied  by  my  daughter  J. ;  having  felt  much 
srcise  on  account  of  two  individuals,  who  I 
ierstand  were  likely  to  remove,  and  who  I 
red  were  neglecting  their  best  interests, 
let  with  one  of  them,  who  patiently  heard 
at  was  delivered ;  and  I  thought  seemed  to 
somewhat  impressed  with  seriousness.  But 
s!  I  fear  for  want  of  applying  in  good 
nest  to  the  Fountain  of  help  and  strength, 
vill  prove  as  the  morning  dew  that  soon 
iseth  away.  The  other  man  I  met  with  at 
)ther  time  not  long  after,  in  the  road  near 
dwelling,  being  on  my  way  to  see  him. 
s  made  a  little  stop,  and  I  thought  it  seemed 
ihough  the  present  time  had  better  be  made 
i  of,  he  being  willing  to  hear  me.  I  ex- 
sssed  what  arose,  and  I  thought  some 
iousness  attended.  Oh !  how  often  is  my 
trt  drawn  out  in  desire  for  those  my  poor 
ow-creatures,  who  seem  to  be,  as  it  were, 


living  without  God  in  the  world  ;  that  they 
may  yield  to  the  convictions  of  Divine  Grace ; 
that  they  may  have  their  hearts  turned  unto 
the  Lord  while  time  and  opportunity  are  af- 
forded;  remembering  that  He  hath  declared, 
His  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man. 
Both  the  above  opportunities  were  relieving 
to  my  mind,  and  appeared  to  be  well  received. 
After  the  last  one  we  went  to  see  several 
colored  families,  and  read  tracts  ou  religious 
subjects  to  them ;  expressing  as  way  opened, 
my  desire  that  they  might  be  increasingly 
concerned  to  seek  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found.  Oh  !  I  often  feel  it  is  very  little  we 
can  do  one  for  another,  and  yet  how  desirable 
it  is  to  be  so  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  as 
to  be  fit  to  receive  the  welcome  language  ad- 
dressed by  our  blessed  Saviour,  'Let  her  alone: 
she  hath  done  what  she  could.' 

"3d  mo.  I  went  with  my  daughter  J.  to 
Philadelphia  to  attend  to  some  business  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  house-keeping ;  and  to 
visit  some  of  our  friends.  In  the  course  of 
our  bein";  there  I  attended  three  meetings, 
viz  :  Arch  street,  Sixth  street,  and  Orange 
street.  In  all  of  them  it  seemed  my  place, 
according  to  my  little  ability,  to  suffer  with 
the  suffering  seed  in  silence.  I  believe  there 
is  an  itching  ear  in  many  to  hear  words ;  and 
I  fear  a  desire  in  some,  through  an  unsancti- 
fied  zeal,  to  express  them.  Oh  !  what  dark- 
ness does  a  lifeless  ministry  bring  over  a  meet- 
ing, and  heavy  burdens  to  the  living  mem- 
bers. Gracious  Father !  be  pleased  to  watch 
over  thy  church  and  family ;  and  strengthen 
thy  little  ones  to  come  forward  in  humility 
and  faith,  in  these  days  of  close  proving  and 
searching  of  heart." 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  above  mem- 
orandum of  our  dear  friend,  has  reminded  of 
a  record  of  that  father  in  the  church,  John 
Churchman,  when  near  the  close  of  his  dedi- 
cated life  :  "  I  feel  earnest  breathings  to  the 
Lord,  that  there  may  be  those  raised  up  in 
the  church,  who  may  go  forth  in  humility, 
sweetness,  and  life,  clear  of  all  superfluity  in 
expressions  and  otherwise,  standing  for  the 
testimony,  that  they  may  be  useful  to  the 
church  in  these  difficult  times." 

"  These  difficult  times"  have  not  ceased ; 
neither  truly  are  we  any  whit  less  in  need  of 
those,  who,  "standing for  the  testimony"  shall 
go  forth,  as  saith  H.  Gibbons,  "  in  humility 
and  faith  in  these  days  of  close  proving  and 
searching  of  heart."  But  Oh  !  how  the  natural, 
wise  part  in  man,  resisteth  this  crowning 
gem,  humility — this  self-nothingness  and  deep 
abasement  of  soul  at  the  feet  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Jesus — how  hard  to  lay  the  choice 
treasures,  the  fondly  gathered  stores  of  the 
head  and  heart,  at  the  footstool  of  the  Cruci- 
fied !  But  there  is  no  other  way  to  the  crown 
immortal ;  neither  any  other  true  way  to  use- 
fulness in  the  Church  of  Christ.  "  To  reign  it 
is  necessary  first  to  suffer."  There  must  be 
a  death  unto  sin,  before  there  can  be  a  life 
unto  righteousness.  "  It  is  the  great  love  of 
God,"  says  George  Fox,  "  to  make  a  wilder- 
ness of  that  which  is  pleasant  to  the  outward 
eye  and  fleshly  mind;  and  to  make  a  fruitful 
field  of  a  barren  wilderness."  The  old  build- 
ing must  be  taken  down,  before  the  new  in 
Christ  Jesus  can  be  erected.  Tho  old  man 
with  all  his  corrupt  deeds  must  be  put  off,  be- 
fore the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  can  be  put 
on.  We  can  never  know  the  heavenly  power 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  the  everliving  Foun- 


dation, to  rule  and  reign  within  us,  till  all 
other  foundations  are  removed  ;  not  one  stone 
left.  This  calls  for  the  exercise  of  that  saving 
faith,  which  (Ephes.  ii.  8)  is  the  gift  of  (rod: 
that  faith  whose  fruits  are  found  in  faithful 
obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  His  dear  Son  mani- 
fested within  ;  that  faith  which  works  by  love 
to  the  purifying  of  the  heart ;  that  faith  which 
is  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen;"  that  living  faith 
which  "triumphs  over  death,  and  robs  the 
dark,  cold  grave  of  victory."  Oh  !  for  more 
precious  evidencesof  this  "humility  and  faith" 
which  would  make  us  willing  to  suffer  with  a 
suffering  Lord  ;  to  be  crucified  with  Him,  that 
thereby  we  may  live  unto  Him:  as  saith  tho 
apostle:  "I  am  crucified  with  Christ:  never- 
theless I  live;  yet  not  J,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me:  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh, 
I  live  by  tho  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Then 
would  humility  and  faith  in  our  lives,  and 
conversation,  and  whole  character,  shine  con- 
spicuously; and  after  tho  axiom  "they  are 
the  happiest  who  have  the  lowest  thoughts 
of  themselves,  and  they  tho  most  faith  in 
whose  eyes  Jesus  is  the  most  glorious  and 
precious,"  we  should  be  made  to  drink  of  that 
"  river,  the  streams  Avhereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Most  High." 

The  Diary  resumed,  "  4th  mo.  30th.  The 
subject  of  removing  with  my  daughter  J.  to 
West  Chester,  is  much  before  me;  and  the 
craving  of  my  mind  often  is,  that  Divine  Good- 
ness may  be  so  sought  after,  and  kept  near  to, 
that  we  may  in  all  our  steppings  be  preserved 
from  bringing  dishonor  on  the  blessed  Truth. 

"  7th  mo.  Early  in  this  month  we  came  to 
our  new  home  in  West  Chester;  and  I  can 
say  with  a  degree  of  thankfulness,  that  it  feels 
like  home;  and  as  though  it  might  Lave  been 
a  right  move.  Dearest  Father!  be  pleased  to 
keep  us  near  unto  Thyself. 

No  date.  "  For  some  time  previous  to  our 
changing  our  place  of  abode,  my  mind  became 
exercised  in  the  prospect  of  attending  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  :  though  from  my  age,  and 
unfitness  every  way  so  pressing  upon  me,  it 
seemed  for  a  season  as  though  I  could  scarcely 
look  to  it,  but  with  feelings  of  great  discour- 
agement. As  the  time  drew  near,  I  remem- 
bered that  all  things  were  possible  with  Him 
whom  I  desired  to  serve;  and  I  was  enabled, 
I  trust  I  may  say  in  fear  and  childlike  sim- 
plicity, to  open  my  prospect  in  the  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Darby,  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth 
month.  Friends  uniting  therewith,  they  fur- 
nished me  with  a  minute,  setting  me  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  meeting  aforesaid,  and  also,  if 
way  opened,  to  visit  a  few  meetings  on  my 
way,  going  and  returning.  My  dear  friend 
Jane  Garrets,  being  willing  to  accompany  me, 
was  also  furnished  with  a  minute  ;  and  next 
day,  my  brother  Abraham  Gibbons,  obtained 
ouc  from  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet  ing,  in 
order  to  join  us  in  our  prospect.  We  (my 
daughter  J.  likewise  accompanying)  accord- 
ingly left  home  the  26th  of  the  month,  and 
reached  Mount  Pleasant  safolj*  in  five  and  a 
half  days.  The  Select  Meeting  was  held  on 
Seveuth-day.  Several  Friends  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  together  with  Benjamin 
Seebohm  and  liobert  Lindsa}',  from  England, 
were  in  attendance.  It  was  a  time  of  suffer- 
ing and  trial  to  many,  caused  by  having  un- 
sound views  on  doctrinal  points  spread  among 
us,  differing  from  those  of  our  worthy  prede- 
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cessors,  and  for  which  they  suffered  so  much 
in  order  to  spread  and  maintain.  The  Yearly- 
Meeting  commenced  on  Second-day,  and  was 
throughout  a  time  of  close  proving  to  many 
who  were  endeavoring  to  keep  their  allot- 
ments in  the  Truth.  While  others,  some  of 
whom  desire  to  find  an  easier  way  than  true 
Quakerism  leads  into,  and  some,  I  believe,  for 
want  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  things,  are 
giving  their  strength  to  those  who  are  laying 
waste  the  precious  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
given  us  as  a  people  to  uphold.  My  spirit 
was  often  in  mourning ;  and  desires  were 
raised  that  the  stumbling  blocks  cast  before 
the  dear  youth,  might  not  turn  them  out  of 
the  right  path.  May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to 
turn  the  captivity  of  Zion,  and  build  all  her 
waste  places.  At  the  close  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  after  attending  one  appointed 
meeting  at  Short  Creek,  we  proceeded  home- 
ward ;  the  prospect  of  taking  a  few  more 
meetings  on  the  way  still  continuing.  But 
when  we  got  into  the  neighborhood  of  West- 
land  Meeting,  and  at  the  house  of  my  kind 
friends  George  and  Ruth  Smith,  I  was  taken 
ill  and  remained  nearly  three  weeks.  Not 
long  after  I  was  thus  laid  low  with  sickness, 
the  language  addressed  to  the  disciples  form 
erly  by  our  Divine  Master,  feelingly  revived 
in  my  mind  :  "  When  I  sent  you  without  purse 
or  scrip,  lacked  ye  anything?  and  they  said, 
nothing.'  The  feelings  of  my  mind  were  so 
comfortable  for  a  time,  I  thought  I  could  adopt 
the  same  reply  with  thankfulness.  After  my 
health  was  so  restored  as  to  be  able,  we  sat 
with  Friends  in  their  meetings  at  Westland, 
Redstone,  and  Pike  run.  These  being  reliev- 
ing to  my  mind,  we  set  our  faces  homeward, 
where  we  arrived  safely  the  18th  of  Tenth 
month ;  and  I  trust  with  minds  clothed  with 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  our  blessings, 
in  being  thus  permitted  to  return  to  our  com- 
fortable home  in  safety,  the  journey  having 
been  performed  under  much  bodily  infirmity. 

"  Soon  after  our  return  home,  I  attended 
the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Darby,  and  returned 
the  minute  granted  me  in  the  Eighth  month 
last,  with  information  of  the  performance  of 
the  service  which  I  believed  had  been  required 
of  me.  I  afterwards  requested  a  certificate  for 
myself  and  daughter  to  Birmingham  Monthly 
Meeting.  Upon  receiving  them  from  the 
former,  and  presenting  them  to  the  latter 
Monthly  Meeting,  it  felt  to  me  a  solemn  thing 
to  be  transplanted  again  as  it  were  into  an- 
other soil ;  and  the  breathing  of  my  spirit  was 
and  is,  that  myself  and  dear  child  may  be  pre 
served  from  bringing  dishonor  upon  the  ever 
blessed  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Holy  Redeemer  and  Saviour." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  in  a  recent  lecture 
on  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  stated  that  in  the 
king's  chamber,  inside  the  pyramid,  some  of 
the  stones  were  thirty  feet  long.  These  stones, 
weighing  some  ninety  tons,  were  not  found 
in  Egypt  at  all,  but  were  brought  down  the 
Nile  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and 
then  placed  in  their  present  position,  one  hun- 
dred feet  sfbove  the  level  of  the  ground.  With 
regard  to  their  finish,  these  syenite  stones  are 
of  the  very  hardest  known,  and  yet  they  are 
so  exquisitely  polished,  and  built  in  (to  form 
a  casing  for  the  king's  chamber)  with  such 
superior  skill  that  the  finest  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  could  not  be  inserted  between  the 
stones,  after  these  three  or  four  thousand 


years.  Such  workmanship  would  excite  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  even  in 
this  age  of  science  and  improvement. — Late 
Paper. 

Selected. 

THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 
Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires 

The  sleepless  heralds  run, 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  living  rays 

Go  streaming  from  the  sun. 
No  peals  or  flashes,  heard  or  seen, 

Their  wondrous  flight  betray, 
And  yet  their  words  are  quickly  felt 

In  cities  far  away. 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  hail, 

Can  check  their  rapid  course  ; 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  wind's  rage, 

The  rough  wave's  sweeping  force  ; 
In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  gloom 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
They  rush  with  news  of  weal  and  woe 

To  thousands  far  away. 

But  faster  still  than  tidings  borne 

On  that  electric  cord, 
Rise  the  pure  thoughts  of  him  who  loves 

The  Christian's  life  and  Lord  ; 
Of  him  who  taught  in  smiles  and  tears, 

With  fervent  lips  to  pray, 
Maintains  high  converse  here  on  earth 

With  bright  worlds  far  away. 

Ah  !  though  no  outward  wish  is  breathed, 

Nor  outward  answer  given, 
The  sighing  of  the  human  heart 

Is  known  and  felt  in  heaven  ; 
Those  long,  frail  wires  may  bend  and  break, 

Those  viewless  heralds  stray, 
But  Faith's  least  words  shall  reach  the  throne 

Of  God,  though  far  away. 


Selected. 

THE  LITTLE  CLOUD. 
Take  courage — 'tis  but  a  little  cloud, 

That  soon  will  pass  away ; 
The  hearts  that  now  with  grief  are  bowed 

May  only  grieve  to-day, 
To-morrow  up  the  azure  height 

The  sun  may  dart  his  beam, 
And  then  one  joyous  burst  of  light 

O'er  mount  and  vale  shall  stream. 

When  thwarted  plans  and  baffled  hopes 

Become  our  only  store, 
And  the  crushed  spirit  barely  copes 

With  ills  unknown  before, 
Despond  not — yet  the  tide  will  turn, 

The  gales  propitious  play  ; 
Take  courage — 'tis  a  little  cloud 

That  soon  will  pass  away. 

When  doubts  eclipse  the  ray  of  joy, 

And  fears  their  shadows  cast ; 
When  rugged  seems  the  way  to  bliss, 

And  foes  come  crowding  fast, 
Faint  not — a  mightier  power  than  thine 

Is  pledged  those  foes  to  slay  ; 
Light  shall  at  last  for  thee  be  sown, 

The  clouds  shall  pass  away. 

But  shades  not  there  the  vale  of  death 

A  cloud  of  sombre  fold  ? 
Yes— but  the  eagle  eye  of  faith 

Detects  the  streak  of  gold. 
Those  radiant  tints  shall  wider  spread, 

And  form  one  burnished  sea, 
Till  thine  at  last,  triumphant  saint, 

Is  immortality. 


Every  man  may  err  in  his  interpretation  of 
scriptures,  further  than  that  he  hath  a  certain 
and  infallible  opening  of  them  to  his  spirit, 
by  that  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth.  The 
Spirit  knoweth  his  own  mind  in  every  word 
which  ho  hath  spoken  ;  but  no  man  knoweth 
his  mind,  nor  the  meaning  of  his  words,  but 
as  he  reveals  them.  1  Cor.  ii.  11. — Isaac 
Penington. 


[We  received  the  following  address  Is 
week,  but  not  in  time  for  our  last  numb< 
It  was  issued  by  the  "Associated  Executi 
Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian  Affairs,"  Is 
8th  month.  We  think  its  spirit  will  comraei 
it  to  the  approval  of  all  Friends  who  read 
and  we  trust  it  has  promoted  the  end  c 
signed.] 

To  the  Superintendent,  Agents,  and  others  e\ 

gaged  in  the  work  of  Indian  Civilization  with 

the  Central  Superintendency. 

Dear  Friends : — Being  assembled  in  oi 
Annual  Meeting,  you  have  been  brought  vei 
near  to  us,  in  christian  feeling  as  brethrt 
and  sisters,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  pr 
sent  benevolent  policy  of  our  government, 
aid  of  a  poor  and  deeply-injured  people. 

We  are  well  aware  that  your  present  sc 
vice  requires  not  only  great  watchfulness,  b 
untiring  patience,  such  as  we  cannot  atta 
to  of  ourselves  without  the  assistance  of  tl 
Holy  Spirit,  which  our  ever-blessed  Head  h: 
promised  to  those  who  love  Him  and  go  fori 
at  His  bidding.  For  those  of  you  who  ha^ 
been  exposed  since  our  last  meeting  to  tl 
dangers  incident  to  Indian  warfare,  our  syr 
pathy  has  been  largely  drawn  forth,  wi1 
earnest  desires  that  you  may  be  kept  fro: 
day  to  day  in  humble  reliance  on  Him  wh 
has  promised  preservation  to  all  who  call  upc 
Him  in  sincerity  and  truth.  Precious  indet 
is  the  consolation  of  those,  who,  in  the  midi 
of  peril  and  alarm,  can  appeal  to  their  Lor 
as  occupying  their  allotment  in  conformity  1 
apprehended  duty.  Against  the  dwellings  < 
these  the  rain  may  descend,  the  floods  ma 
come,  and  the  winds  may  blow,  but  thej 
house  is  safe,  because  founded  on  Him  < 
whom  it  is  said :  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  pe: 
feet  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee." 

Submission  to  the  Divine  will  is  our  duty 
and  will  prove  under  all  circumstances  tb 
source  of  our  truest  and  greatest  happiness. 

For  years  and  generations  there  have  bee 
those  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  have  bee:|jf 
drawn  to  this  good  work  of  Indian  civiliz; 
tion,  whose  faithfulness,  and  honesty,  an 
zeal  have  evinced  the  motive  which  actuate^, 
them,  and  who,  having  discharged  their  dut; 
in  the  service  assigned  them,  have,  we  revei 
ently  believe,  received  their  rich  reward, 

It  is  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  owing  ti 
the  bright  example  they  have  left  us  that  th 
invitation  under  which  we  are  now  engagei 
was  made  to  us  by  the  present  Executive 
This  invitation  must  be  accepted  as  a  mark  o 
confidence,  not  only  in  our  religious  Societ; 
but  in  the  well-known  testimony  to  peaC' 
which  we  profess  to  uphold.  Hence,  it  b 
comes  especially  incumbent  on  us  all  at  th< 
present  juncture,  to  endeavor  fearlessly  tc 
maintain  it. 

Although  at  seasons  your  situation  may  bi 
comparable  to  the  sparrow  alone  on  the  hous< 
top,  yet  He  that  seeth  the  secret  thoughts  o 
our  hearts  and  inmost  springs  of  action  wil 
weigh  them  in  the  balance  of  His  own  sane 
tuary,  and  reward  every  one  according  to  hif 
deeds,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  thej 
be  evil. 

At  this  time  it  has  been  given  us  to  entei 
into  your  exercises  and  trials  as  portrayed  in  t* 
some  of  the  late  letters  received  from  you,  and  ^. 
as  brethren  to  share  with  you  therein  accord' 
ing  to  our  several  measures,  and  the  secrel 
aspiration  has  arisen  that  the  ever-blessed 
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eemer  of  men  would  be  pleased  to  keep 
-  near  to  you,  as  a  wall  of  defence  on  the 
t  hand  and  on  the  left,  strengthening  you 
[is  spirit,  guiding  you  by  His  counsel,  and 
iing  you  with  the  sweet  reward  of  peace, 
gned  by  the  members  of  the  Associated 
sutive  Committee  of  Friends  on  Indian 
irs,  in  attendance  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

unt  Pleasant,  Ohio,  8th  mo.  18th,  1870. 


For  "The  Friend." 

lions  from  the  Journal  of  George  Fox;  with 
a  few  remarks. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

ie  journal  of  George  Fox  thus  proceeds : 

*  *  The  law  of  life  fleshly-minded 
do  not  know ;  yet  they  will  tempt  you, 
•aw  you  from  the  Spirit  unto  the  flesh, 
bo  into  bondage.  Therefore  ye,  who 
v  the  love  of  God,  and  the  law  of  his 
t,  and  the  freedom  that  is  in  Jesus 
3t,  stand  fast  in  him,  in  that  divine  faith 
h  he  is  the  author  of  in  you  ;  and  be  not 
ogled  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.  For 
linistry  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  his  teaching, 
jeth  into  liberty  and  freedom  ;  but  the 
stry  that  is  of  man,  and  by  man,  which 
Is  in  the  will  of  man,  bringeth  into  bond- 
and  under  the  shadow  of  death  and 
ness.  Therefore  none  can  be  ministers 
hrist  Jesus  but  in  the  eternal  Spirit, 
h  was  before  the  Scriptures  were  given 
;  for  if  they  have  not  his  Spirit,  they 
ione  of  his.  Though  they  may  have  his 
to  condemn  them  that  hate  it,  yet  they 
lever  bring  any  into  unity  and  fellowship 
ie  Spirit,  except  they  be  in  it;  for  the 
of  God  is  a  burthensome  stone  to  the  self- 
leshly,  earthly  will,  which  reigns  in  its 
knowledge  and  understanding  that  must 
h,  and  its  own  wisdom  that  is  devilish. 
Spirit  of  God  is  grieved,  vexed,  and 
ched,  with  that  which  brings  into  the 
ly  bondage ;  and  that  which  wars  against 
Spirit  of  God  must  be  mortified  by  it;  for 
Jesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
t  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  con- 
',  the  one  to  the  other.  The  flesh  would 
its  liberty,  and  the  Spirit  would  have 
iberty;  but  the  Spirit  is  to  have  its 
ty,  and  not  the  flesh.  If  therefore  ye 
ch  the  Spirit,  join  to  the  flesh,  and  be  ser- 
3  of  it,  then  ye  are  judged  and  tormented 
ie  Spirit;  but  if  ye  join  to  the  Spirit,  and 
i  God  in  it,  ye  have  liberty  and  victory 
the  flesh  and  its  works.  Therefore  keep 
ie  daily  cross,  the  power  of  God,  by 
h  ye  may  witness  all  that  to  be  crucified 
h  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  acid 
h  shall  not  come  into  his  kingdom, 
e  things  are  here  mentioned  and  opened 
lformation,  exhortation,  and  comfort  to 
's,  as  the  Lord  opened  them  unto  me  in 
day." 

was  under  great  temptations  sometimes, 
ny  inward  sufferings  were  heavy,  but  I 
.  find  none  to  open  my  condition  to  but 
jord  alone,  unto  whom  I  cried  night  and 

*  *  *  I  saw  that  there  was  an 
l  of  darkness  and  death ;  but  an  infinite 
l  of  light  and  love,  which  flowed  over 
cean  of  darkness.  In  that  also  I  saw 
nfinite  love  of  God,  and  I  had  great 
ings.  As  I  was  walking  by  the  steeple- 
3  side,  in  the  town  of  Mansfield,  the  Lord 
unto  me,  '  That  which  people  trample 

must  be  thy  food.'    And  as  the  Lord 


spake  he  opened  to  me,  that  people  and  pro- 
fessors trampled  upon  the  life,  even  the  life 
of  Christ  was  trampled  upon  ;  they  fed  upon 
words,  and  fed  one  another  with  words;  but 
trampled  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  blood  was  my  life:  and  they  lived 
in  their  airy  notions  talking  of  him.  It 
seemed  strange  to  me  at  the  first,  that  I 
should  feed  on  that  which  the  high  professors 
trampled  upon  ;  but  the  Lord  opened  it  clear- 
ly to  me  by  his  eternal  Spirit  and  power." 

"  I  was  sent  to  turn  people  from  darkness 
to  the  light,  that  they  might  receive  Christ 
Jesus ;  for  to  as  many  as  should  receive  him 
in  his  light,  I  saw  he  would  give  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God;  which  I  had  obtained 
by  receiving  Christ.  I  was  to  direct  people 
to  the  Spirit  that  gave  forth  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  they  might  be  led  into  all  truth, 
and  up  to  Christ  and  God,  as  those  had  been 
who  gave  them  forth.  I  was  to  turn  them  to 
the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  truth  in  the 
heart,  which  came  by  Jesus ;  that  by  this 
grace  they  might  be  taught,  which  would 
bring  them  salvation,  that  their  hearts  might 
be  established  by  it,  their  words  might  be 
seasoned,  and  all  might  come  to  know  their 
salvation  nigh.  I  saw  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  was  a  propitiation  for  all,  and  enlighten- 
ed all  men  and  women  with  his  divine  and 
saving  light ;  and  that  none  could  be  true  be- 
lievers, but  those  who  believed  therein.  I 
saw  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  brings  sal- 
vation, had  appeared  to  all  men,  and  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given 
to  every  man,  to  profit  withal.  These  things 
I  did  not  see  by  the  help  of  man,  nor  by  the 
letter,  though  they  are  written  in  the  letter ; 
but  I  saw  them  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  his  immediate  Spirit  and  pow- 
er, as  did  the  holy  men  of  God  by  whom  the 
holy  Scriptures  were  written.  Yet  I  had  no 
slight  esteem  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  they 
were  very  precious  to  me;  for  I  was  in  that 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  given  forth  ;  and 
what  the  Lord  opened  in  me,  I  afterwards 
found  was  agreeable  to  them.  I  could  speak 
much  of  these  things,  and  many  volumes 
might  be  written ;  but  all  would  prove  too 
short  to  set  forth  the  infinite  love,  wisdom, 
and  power  of  God,  in  preparing,  fitting,  and 
furnishing  me  for  the  service  he  had  appoint- 
ed me  to ;  letting  me  see  the  depth  of  Satan 
on  the  one  hand,  and  opening  to  me,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  divine  mysteries  of  his  own 
everlasting  kingdom. 

"  When  the  Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  sent  me  forth  into  the  world  to  preach 
his  everlasting  gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was 
glad  that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  people  to 
that  inward  light,  spirit,  and  grace,  by  which 
all  might  know  their  salvation  and  their  way 
to  God;  even  that  Divine  Spirit  which  would 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  which  I  infalli- 
bly knew  would  never  deceive  any." 

"  The  holy  Scriptures  were  given  forth  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  all  people  must  first 
come  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  themselves,  b}7 
which  they  might  know  God  and  Christ,  of 
whom  the  prophets  and  apostles  learnt:  and 
by  the  same  Spirit  know  the  holy  Scriptures; 
for  as  the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  them  that 
gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  so  the  same  Spirit  • 
must  be  in  all  them  that  come  to  understand 
the  Scriptures.  By  which  Spirit  they  might 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  with  the  I 
Son,  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  one  anoth- 
er: and  without  this  Spirit  they  can  know 


[neither  God,  Christ,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor 
have  a  right  fellowship  one  with  another." 

George  Fox  and  his  faithful  coadjutors  con- 
sidered themselves,  no  doubt,  in  the  light  of 
'  reformers,  to  restore  things  that  had  been  lost 
sight  of  or  lightly  esteemed;  and  as  "stew- 
ards," in  their  measure,  "of  the  mysteries  (or 
deep  things;  of  God."  Hence  how  much 
they  spoke  and  wrote  of  "  the  dispensation  of 
the  grace  of  God  ;"  of  Christ  the  light  of  the 
world  ;  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,  made 
known  to  the  Apostle  by  revelation.  "  Where- 
by" he  continues  to  the  Ephesians,  "  when  ye 
read,  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in 
the  mystery  of  Christ."  Which  mystery  the 
natural  man  that  "  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God"  cannot  comprehend  or 
know,  being  "foolishness  unto  him."  It  was 
the  revelation  of  this  mystery,  so  much  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Apostle,  that  our  early  Friends 
pressed  upon  all,  the  necessity  of  an  experi- 
mental acquaintance  with.  This,  they  di- 
rected their  readers  and  hearers  so  unceasing- 
ly to,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  religious  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies they  felt  called  upon  to  maintain,  and 
which  after  the  example  of  the  primitive  be- 
lievers, and  "according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  everlasting  God,"  they  were  to  make 
"known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of 
faith."  Thus  we  find  George  Fox,  upon  one 
occasion,  rejoicing  that  he  had  been  called  to 
turn  people  to  that  in  themselves,  though  not 
of  themselves,  that  would  save  them. 

O  !  that  we  may  never  turn  away  from  a 
doctrine  which  is  so  according  to  godliness. 
But  rather  after  the  precept  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  the  Galatians,  "  Stand  fast  in  the  lib- 
erty wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bon- 
dage. For,"  addeth  he,  "  they  that  are 
Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  af- 
fections and  lusts."  Christ  through  all  time 
must  remain  to  be  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  Lord  our  righteousness,  both  as 
respects  His  most  satisfactory  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  and,  through  His  going  away,  the  send- 
ing of  the  Comforter  to  abide  with  us  forever. 
It  is  this  invincible  power  of  God,  Christ  by 
His  light  and  Spirit  manifested  within,  so  of- 
ten dwelt  upon  by  George  Fox,  that,  as  it  is 
heeded  and  obeyed,  shows  us  our  alienation 
from  Him  by  sin;  shows  us  the  indispensable 
need  of  a  Saviour ;  our  need  also,  through 
obedience  to  Him,  of  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit ;  together  with  our  entire  incapacity, 
without  the  grace  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ, 
to  ever  be  born  again  of  the  incorruptible 
seed  and  word  of  God,  unto  newness  of  life 
in  Him. 

The  pure  principles  of  Truth,  as  maintain- 
ed in  their  first  powerful  promulgation  by  our 
forefathers,  are  yet  dear  to  not  a  few  of  their 
successors;  who  can  hardly  sit  silent  specta- 
tors of  the  innova  tion  upon  innovation,  even 
as  wave  followeth  wave,  and  billow  billow, 
which  are  now  having  place  in  some  parts  of 
our  religious  Society.  While  penning  theso 
notes,  how  forcibly  has  the  writer  been  re- 
minded of  the  declaration  of  Holy  Scripture  : 
"Another  king  arose,  which  knew  not  Jo- 
seph. The  same  dealt  subtilly  with  our  kin- 
dred, and  evil  entreated  our  Fathers,"  &c. 
New  views  of  things,  more  in  conformity 
with  the  world  and  its  spirit,  have  now  their 
supporters  and  defenders,  who,  like  those 
that  knew  not  Joseph,  are  seeking  to  substi- 
tute something  of  their  own  invention  to  pro- 
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fess  a  belief  in,  which  the  pure  Truth  never 
did,  nor  never  will  recognize.  The  tendency 
of  which  moreover  is,  to  remove  the  ancient 
landmarks  which  our  fathers  have  set,  through 
a  laying  waste  one  by  one,  of  the  testimonies 
committed  to  us  to  bear;  and  thus  to  project 
an  easier  way  to  the  Kingdom,  than  our 
Heavenly  Lawgiver  has  anywhere  represent- 
ed it  to  be.  But  alas  I  with  what  apprehen- 
sion and  fear  should  we  dwell  upon  the  in- 
spired interdict :  "  He  that  diggeth  a  pit  shall 
fall  into  it :  and  whoso  breaketh  a  hedge,  a 
serpent  shall  bite  him." 

No  one  can  experience  the  truths  of  our 
holy  religion,  but  as  the  heart  is  yielded  to, 
and  opened  and  instructed  by  the  Great  Min- 
ister and  Bishop  of  our  souls;  who  will  then 
take  of  the  things  of  God  and  show  them  un- 
to us ;  and  will  also  open  our  understandings, 
as  He  did  the  two  disciples  going  to  Bmmaus, 
causing  the  exclamation  :  "Did  not  our  hearts 
burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by 
the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the 
Scriptures."  Blessed  be  His  holy  name,  his 
ear  is  not  grown  heavy,  nor  is  His  hand 
shortened ;  while  His  power,  infinite  and 
omnipotent,  is  equal  in  every  strait  and  ca- 
lamity, to  all  the  needs  of  His  poor,  depend- 
ent, and  wrestling  children. 


For  '(The  Friend." 

Japan. 

Shops  in  Yokohama. — There  is  one  long 
street  in  the  native  town  known  by  the  name 
of  'Curio  Street,'  from  the  principal  curiosity 
venders  having  established  shops  there.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  is  quite  as  long  a  process  in 
Japan  as  in  China,  but  in  the  former  is  much 
more  agreeable.  In  the  first  place,  the  scru 
pulous  cleanliness  of  the  shop  and  everything 
in  it,  is  one  great  advantage;  and  another  is, 
that  everything  is  so  admirably  arranged  in 
the  Japanese  shops  that,  while  the  owner  is 
deliberating  over  the  sum  offered  by  the  pur 
chaser,  the  latter  may  amuse  himself  for  hours 
in  looking  at  other  things,  arranged  in  draw- 
ers, or  trays,  or  shelves,  round  the  shop 
Even  the  commonest  articles  are  beautifully 
made  by  these  ingenious  people.  As  joiners, 
I  imagine,  they  are  unequalled.  I  tried  to 
get  as  many  things  as  possible  put  into  the 
little  wooden  boxes  in  which  they  pack  one's 
purchases,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  boxes  ; 
they  are  so  strong,  and  so  perfectly  finished. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  curiosities,  like  many 
other  things,  seem  to  have  deteriorated  since 
the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the  island. 
There  are  now  many  'base  imitations'  of 
pretty  things  made  wholesale  for  exportation 
to  England  and  America.  It  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  really  valuable  things  can  be 
procured,  so  good  are  the  imitations,  and  so 
few  are  the  curiosity-hunters  who  can  discern 
between  them  and  an  original.  The  ivory 
work  is  exquisite.  Quite  different  in  every 
way  from  the  Chinese,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
infinitely  superior.  The  Chinese  are  very 
clever,  patient,  and  grotesque  in  their  de- 
signs, but  the  Japanese  possess  an  amount  of 
real  fun,  and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
exhibits  itself  strongly  in  their  works  of  art. 
There  are  certain  little  pieces  of  carved  ivory, 
called  'nidjkis'  (query  as  to  the  spelling, 
which  I  have  made  phonetic)  or  '  buttons,' 
though  they  do  not  resemble  any  buttons 
known  to  European  requirements,  which  are 
fastened  to  one  end  of  a  cord  that  has  a  pipe 
and  tobacco  case,  or  pen  and  ink  holder  fast- 


ened to  the  other  end,  to  prevent  its  slipping 
through  the  waist-belt.  Some  of  these  '  but- 
tons' are  very  beautiful ;  not  only  as  caiwings, 
but  for  the  expression  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  attitudes,  grouping,  and  execution.  There 
is,  we  were  told,  a  large  collection  of  fairy 
tales,  legends,  and  myths,  popular  amongst 
all  classes  of  Japanese ;  and  scenes  from  some 
of  these  are  constantly  represented  in  the 
'  buttons  ;'  also  in  small  bronze  plaques,  which 
are  used  by  the  natives  to  let  into  the  han- 
dles of  their  swords,  and  bought  by  foreign- 
ers to  convert  into  ornaments,  such  as  brooch- 
es, necklaces,  bracelets,  solitaires,  &c.  The 
Japanese  are  considered  the  finest  metal- 
workers in  the  world,  and  I  can  readily  sup- 
pose such  to  be  the  case  after  seeing  speci- 
mens of  both  large  and  small  bronzes,  in 
which  the  blending  of  various  metals,  and  en- 
graving of  the  same,  is  what  one  could  hard- 
ly imagine  without  seeing  it.  Storks,  tortois- 
es, frogs,  and  skeletons,  are  among  their  fa- 
vorite subjects.  Several  of  the  fairy  tales 
relate  to  the  wars  between  the  frogs  and  the 
snakes,  the  illustrations  of  which,  as  often 
seen  upon  large  ivory  cups,  are  perfect.  You 
see  the  snake  watching  from  the  trunk  or 
branch  of  a  tree,  about  which  he  is  coiled, 
while  round  the  cup,  frogs  of  various  rank 
and  degree  march  along,  on  their  hind  legs, 
headed,  perhaps,  by  a  small  green  frog,  with 
a  long  lance  in  his  hand,  mounted  on  the 
back  of  an  aldermanic  brown  frog,  and  upon 
the  point  of  charging  his  enemy,  the  snake. 

There  are  many  other  things  used  by  the 
Japanese  themselves,  which  are  yet  more  cu- 
rious and  quaint,  but  which  are  so  common, 
and  in  the  country  itself  considered  of  so  lit- 
tle value,  that  no  one  thinks  of  exporting 
them.  Amongst  them  we  found  some  blow- 
pipes which  were  very  original.  They  were 
made  of  some  kind  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a 
dumpy  old  woman,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  high,  whose  face  it  required  some 
ingenuity  to  discover.  After  being  heated, 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  placed  upon 
lump  of  hot  charcoal  opposite  the  fire  she  is 
to  blow,  she  soon  begins  puffing  away  vigor 
ously,  hissing  and  spluttering,  till  she  has 
blown  the  fire  into  a  splendid  blaze.  Among 
the  childrens'  toys  are  paper  pictures  which 
look  as  if  woven  in  crepe ;  these,  when  gently 
pulled  on  all  sides,  grow  to  about  twice  their 
original  size,  still  preserving  the  original 
forms.  The  illustrated  Japanese  books  are 
very  good,  and  show  much  artistic  talent.  I 
bought  a  few  of  them,  which  answered,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  to  the  little  story  books 
with  wood-cut  illustrations,  such  as  would  be 
given  in  England  to  school  children.  I  se- 
lected them  simply  as  studies  for  myself.  A 
group  of  trees,  a  branch  of  bamboo,  a  bunch 
of  leaves,  a  cottage  and  turn  in  a  road,  and 
such  simple  subjects,  formed  each  of  them  a 
perfect  study  in  itself,  though  appearing  to 
have  been  drawn  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  latter  is,  in  fact,  a  brush,  but  is  made 
quite  hard  with  gum  or  glue,  except  at  the 
extremity. 

The  multitude  of  uses  to  which  paper  is 
put  in  Japan,  is  astonishing.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  the  people  would  not  make  of  pa- 
per should  no  other  material  be  at  hand. 
Bain  coats,  umbrellas,  pocket  handkerchiefs, 
lanterns,  windows,  boxes,  string,  pouches, 
which  look  as  if  made  of  morocco  leather, 
hats,  almost  everything  one  could  name. 
The  paper  is  very  fine  and  smooth,  and  ex. 


tremely  tough :  so  much  so,  that  it  is  imj 
sible  to  tear  it  across  the  grain,  and  the  ed 
are  always  rough  and  jagged  when  torn  m 
the  grain.  I  should  like  much  to  have  s 
the  manufacture  of  paper  here,  but  the  Jap 
ese  are  most  jealous  of  showing  any  of  tl 
home  manufactures  to  foreigners.  We  ne 
saw  a  sheet  of  Japanese  paper  of  any  s 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  stamped  in  patterns  s 
colored,  which,  when  used  for  windows,  lo< 
exactly  like  ground  glass,  or  figured  mus 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Traveller's  Tree — This  remarkable  j 
beautiful  tree  belongs  to  the  order  Musac 
although  in  some  points  its  structure  rest 
bles  the  palms  rather  than  the  plantains.  . 
is  immediately  recognized  by  its  grace 
crown  of  broad,  green  leaves,  arranged  at  I 
top  of  its  trunk  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  1 
leaves  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  numl 
and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  by  a  foot  t 
a  half  broad.  They  very  closely  resem 
those  of  the  banana,  and  when  unbroken 
the  wind,  have  a  very  striking  and  beauti 
appearance.  The  name  of  "  traveller's  tr< 
is  given  on  account  of  its  affording  at  all  tin 
a  supply  of  cool,  pure  water,  upon  pierci 
the  base  of  the  leafstalk  with  a  spear  or  otl 
pointed  instrument.  This  supply  is  owing 
the  large  broad  surface  of  thefleaf,  which  c< 
denses  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
from  which  the  water  trickles  down  into  t 
hollow  where  the  leafstock  joins  the  ste 
Each  of  these  forms  a  little  reservoir,  in  whi 
water  may  always  be  found.  This  propei 
of  absorbing  moisture  is  possessed  almost 
as  great  a  degree  by  the  banana.  The  lea1 
are  used  to  beat  the  roofs  in  case  of  fire, 
account  of  the  amount  of  water  they  con 
and  the  main  stem  is  full  of  small  cham 
filled  with  water,  which  has  been  distille 
the  smooth  cool  leaves  of  the  tree. — Sibre 
Madagascar  and  its  People. 
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In  the  last  number  of  "  The  (Londo 
Friend,"  there  is  an  interesting  article,  1 
Dr.  Edward  Ash,  on  "  The  Beacon  Conti 
versy,  and  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
1835—7. 

He  was  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  1 
London  Yearly  Meeting  to  examine  into,  ai 
if  possible,  settle  a  difficulty  and  remove  tl 
disunity  existing  among  the  members  at  Ma 
Chester ;  growing  out  of  the  promulgation 
doctrines,  and  the  introduction  of  practice 
disapproved  by  some  and  maintained  l 
others,  belonging  to  that  meeting.  The  pri 
cipal  instigator  of  the  controversy  was  Isai 
Crewdson,  who  was  the  author  of  the  wo) 
entitled  "A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
which  was  testified  against  by  Friends  in  En,  [" 
land,  and  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetin  ^ 
Thus  E.  Ash  had  ample  opportunity  to  mal  k 


himself  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  disuuit  , 
the  course  pursued  by  the  committee,  and  tl  , 


differences  of  sentiment  existing  among  ther 
selves.    How  far  he  has  acted  prudently,  i 
the  only  surviving  member  of  that  Committe 
to  make  public  his  account  of  transactioi  '* 
that  involved  so  much  and  such  contrary  fee  ' 
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,nd  opinion  which,  if  incorrect,  however 
tentionally,  there  is  no  living  coadjutor 
ctify,  we  do  not  undertake  to  judge, 
ough  we  differ  from  Dr.  Ash  on  several 
•rtant  points  of  doctrine,  and  cannot  ad- 
him  to  be  a  true  Friend,  yet  forming  our 
ion  altogether  from  his  writings,  we  have 
ys  respected  him  for  his  frankness  and 
ess,  in  stating  the  points  wherein  he  dif- 
from  the  acknowledged  faith  of  the  So- 
|  and  his  withdrawing  from  membership 
so  long  as  the  main  part  of  the  members 
Dgland  continued  to  maintain  that  faith, 
3t  forth  by  Barclay  and  other  primitive 
>sitors. 

e  attach  no  undue  importance  to  the 
iments  of  any  individual;  but  theconcur- 
testimony,  of  many,  though  given  sepa- 
|y,  and  without  intention  to  prove  the 
tence  of  an  unhappy  disunity  on  doctrine 
ir  Society,  is  fairly  available,  to  open  the 
,  if  possible,  of  those  who  wont  see  the  sad 

jfore  giving  the  extracts  from  the  article 
led  to,  we  may  notice  a  misstatement 
e  in  an  essay  recently  published,  where, 
king  of  the  observations  made  in  the  first 
ber  of  this  volume,  in  reference  to  the 
r  of  Fielding  Thorp,  the  writer  says  :  "  Yet 
individual  and  unauthoritative  expression 
wing  F.  Thorp's  letter]  has  been  (unwar- 
ibly  it  must  be  admitted)  taken  *  *  as 
gh  it  defined  and  committed  the  convic- 
},  not  only  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
3f  the  great  body  of  Friends,"  &c.  We 
i  that  letter  no  such  importance  or  un- 
antable  construction.  Our  language  was 
adds  to  the  cumulative  evidence  of  the  real 
acter  of  the  obstruction  to  the  restoration 
nity  and  harmony  within  our  religious 
3ty,  as  now  constituted." 
■eaking  of  the  origin  of  the  controversy 
Manchester,  E.  Ash  observes: 
Che  primary  cause  of  the  events  which  I 
ibout  to  relate  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
te  previous  existence  in  our  religious  So- 
r  of  two  different  theological  elements  or 
es  of  regarding  christian  truth,  which  will 
ufliciently  indicated  for  my  present  pur- 

by  saying,  that  the  one  is  to  be  found 
Ddied  in  the  doctrinal  portion  of  Barclay's 
ology,"  while  the  other  is  represented  by 
;erm  "  Evangelical"  in  its  modern  conven- 
il  use.  The  former  had  therefore  come 
a  from  the  Society's  first  age,  while  the 
r  had  chiefly  manifested  itself  since  the 
ling  of  the  present  century, 
ro  whatever  extent  these  two  elements 

be  in  themselves  reconcilable,  or  were 

(as  now)  so  regarded  by  a  large  portion 
ir  members,  there  was  another  large  por- 

to  whom  they  appeared,  and  in  whose 
ner  of  understanding  them  they  no  doubt 
i  really  were,  strongly  antagonistic.  It 
of  course  impossible  that  such  a  state  of 
ys  should  long  exist  without  giving  rise 
elings  of  disunity  among  Friends  of  the 
r  class,  or  that  those  feelings  should  not 
er  or  later  openly  manifest  themselves, 
cially  among  the  Society's  Ministers  and 
rs."  . 

ith  the  views  which  Dr.  Ash  has  long 
,  differing  from  those  promulgated  by 
my  and  others  of  the  early  Friends,  and 
ih  he  has  labored  so  freely  and  so  success- 

to  spread  among  the  members  of  our 
aty,  it  was  to  be  expected  he  would  look 

disfavor  on  any  decided  course  being 


pursued  leading  to  the  expulsion,  by  disown- 
ment  or  otherwise,  of  I.  Crewdson  and  those 
who  united  with  the  doctrines  promulgated 
in  the  Beacon.  Accordingly  after  speaking 
of  the  disunity  that  existed,  the  removal  of 
which  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
Committee  had  been  appointed,  he  observes: 
"  Now  in  what  did  this  reported  want  of 
unity  exist?  Clearly  not  in  the  absence  of 
that  oneness  of  christian  faith  and  hope  and 
rule  of  life  which  the  New  Testament  every- 
where represents  as  constituting  the  bond  of 
christian  fellowship,  but  in  different  way's  of 
looking  at  some  particular  parts  or  aspects  of 
christian  truth,  and  in  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  certain  acts  of  individual  persons. 
Now  had  these  minor  differences  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  practically  and  necessarily  to  dis- 
turb the  Church's  peace  and  good  order,  or 
had  the  parties  complained  of  done  anything, 
either  in  teaching  or  in  practice,  which  was 
plainly  opposed  to  the  Society's  views  as  au- 
thoritatively declared  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
it  would  manifestly  have  been  right  to  use 
every  proper  means  for  bringing  them  to  an 
end.  But  as  this  was  certainly  not  the  case, 
the  right  course  would  surely  have  been  for 
the  differing  parties  to  exercise  mutual  for- 
bearance, and  for  the  Church  patiently  to 
bear  whatever  inconvenience  or  trial  their 
differences  necessarily  involved  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  this  would  be  the  course 
now  taken  in  like  or  analogous  circumstances. 
Apparently,  however,  the  Society  was  not 
then  prepared  for  it,  owing  to  the  restricted 
ideas  about  Church-unity  which  then  so  large- 
ly prevailed  among  its  members  ;  while  one 
of  the  Queries  to  Ministers  and  Elders  then  in 
use  served  practically  to  cherish  those  ideas 
by  affording  a  means  for  treating  almost  any 
difference  of  judgment  or  conduct  as  implying 
a  want  of  unity.  E  cannot  believe  that  this 
was  its  original  intention  ;  but  since  it  was  in 
practice  put  to  such  an  use,  we  may  be  glad 
that  it  no  longer  has  a  place  in  our  Church 
economy." 

This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  we  hear  so 
much  of  at  the  present  time,  in  reference  to 
the  departures  from  the  Faith  of  Friends 
among  the  members,  and  the  "charity"  that 
ought  to  be  maintained  towards  them  and 
their  advocacy  of  newly  imported  opinions. 
We  would  greatly  regret  were  Friends  to  be- 
come so  narrow  minded,  so  stripped  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Author  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fess, as  not  to  recognize  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerity,  be  their  profession  what  it 
may,  as  coming  within  that  oneness  of  chris- 
tian faith  and  hope  which  constitutes  the 
bond  of  christian  fellowship ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  the  cause  of  Christianity  would  be  bet- 
tered or  in  any  way  advanced,  by  mingling  all 
such — Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  &c,  in  one  heterogeneous  so- 
ciety. And  yet  they  differ  from  Friends  and 
each  other,  only  "  In  different  ways  of  looking 
at  some  particular  parts  or  aspects  of  christian 
truth,  and  in  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
certain  acts  of  individual  persons." 

There  are  two  points  of  interest  in  the  fol- 
lowing, viz  :  the  source  of  the  first  suggestion 
to  Dr.  Ash,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Inward 
Light,"  as  set  forth  by  E.  Barclay,  is  unwar- 
ranted by  scripture;  and  that  his  frank  avowal 
of  his  disbelief  in  it,  produced  no  evidence  of 
an  interruption  of  unity  towards  him. 

"  I  had  some  time  before  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion (originally  suggested  to  me  by  J.  J. 


Gurney)  that  Bobert  Barclay's  doctrine  of  the 
'  Inward  Light,'  was  not,  as  a  whole,  war- 
ranted by  the  teaching  of  scripture.  The 
subject  of  that  doctrine  sometimes  unavoid- 
ably came  before  the  Committee  ;  and  on  one 
of  these  occasions  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
frankly  to  avow  my  view  of  it  to  my  brethren. 
Much  as  it  must  have  surprised  and  even 
pained  some  of  them,  I  have  no  reason  what- 
ever for  thinking  that  it  interrupted  their 
feelings  of  unity  and  brotherly  confidence 
towards  me;  and  when  we  consider  the  high 
authority  which  Barclay's  Apology  had  then 
possessed  in  our  Society  for  almost  tiro  centuries, 
this  is  surely  saying  a  good  deal." 

There  is  much  suggested  by  the  following: 
Would  that  those  of  our  members  who  still 
declare  that  they  adhere  to  the  faith  of  the 
Society  as  set  forth  by  its  founders,  but  who 
nevertheless  give  their  influence  to  recom- 
mend and  defend  the  many  innovations  made 
upon  it,  would  ponder  its  true  teaching;  con- 
sonant as  it  is  with  the  mournful  testimony 
of  widespread  passing  events;  that  this  sup- 
posed "  clearer  general  understanding  of  chris- 
tian truth  ;"  this  "broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive," or  "  more  intelligent  way  of  looking 
at  christian  subjects,"  is  nothing  more  than 
going  back  to  the  imperfect  viewR  of  the 
spiritual  religion  of  Christ,  out  of  which  our 
forefathers  were  brought  by  the  inshining  of 
the  Light  of  Christ  in  their  souls,  and  against 
which,  though  then  as  now  represented  as 
much  more  "intelligent,"  "more  comprehen- 
sive," and  more  desirable  to  the  natural  man, 
they  had  to  bear  testimony.  And  if  Friends 
would  remain  a  distinct  people,  supporting 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  in 
their  spiritual  application  and  pure  results, 
they  must  bear  a  like  testimony  against  these 
retrograde  movements  now.  Would  that  wo 
all  could  harmonize  in  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  those  doctrines  and  testimonies  so 
dear  to  our  predecessors,  so  invaluable  to  the 
whole  christian  world. 

"  The  thirty-five  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  Beacon  controversy  began  have  wit- 
nessed great  changes  in  our  religious  Society; 
greater,  I  think,  than  have  been  often  seen  in 
a  like  space  of  time  in  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  Some  of  them  have  undoubt- 
edly been  for  the  better;  such  as  the  large 
increase  of  activity  and  zeal  among  our  mem- 
bers; a  clearer  general  understanding  of  chris- 
tian truth  ;  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
— may  I  not  also  say,  more  intelligent — way 
of  looking  at  religious  subjects  in  general ; 
and  a  growing  disposition  to  leave  matters 
which  are  not  plainly  parts  of  Christ's  truth 
and  law,  to  men's  individual  judgment  and 
conscience,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  uniformity  of  opinion  and  practice  by 
Church  rules  and  regulations.  Yet  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  our  Society  is  in 
all  respects  changed  for  the  better.  Bather 
would  it  seem  to  me  that  in  some  things  wo 
come  short  of  'the  days  of  our  fathers;'  that 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  less  among  us  of  deep 
spiritual  experience,  feeling,  and  exercise  ;  of 
close,  humble,  and  watchful  walking  with 
God;  and  of  that  practical  testimonj-  against 
conformity  to  the  spirit  and  ways  and  fashions 
of  the  world,  which  must  ever  remain  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  calling  and  duty  of 
Christ's  people  on  earth.  This  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  whatever  degree  these  things  are 
lacking  amongst  us,  in  the  same  proportion 
will  our  spiritual  life  and  strength  be  the  less. 
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and,  by  necessary  consequence,  our  power,  as 
a  Church,  to  serve  Him,  and  promote  the  ad 
vancement  of  his  truth  and  kingdom  among 
men." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  the  investment  of  Paris 
has  been  completed  to  the  full  extent  requisite  for  stra 
tegic  purposes.  The  French  made  an  attempt  at  resist- 
ance at  Chatillon,  but  it  was  not  well  sustained ;  the 
Paris  zouaves  fled  almost  as  soon  as  the  battle  com 
meneed,  and  the  other  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
It  is  said  that  all  defensive  movements  henceforth  will 
be  behind  the  walls.  Tbe  Prussians  occupy  all  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Seine  from  Bellevue  to  Mon 
tretout.  The  number  of  men  under  arms  in  Paris  is 
stated  at  438,000,  including  180,000  volunteers  from  the 
provinces.  The  people  in  Paris  have  commenced  send- 
ing mails  from  that  city  by  balloons.  The  Constitutional, 
at  Tours,  publishes  a  note  received  by  this  means,  which 
confesses  that  the  city  is  completely  surrounded,  and 
says  communication  with  tbe  outside  world  can  only  be 
had  by  balloons,  one  of  which  will  be  sent  out  every 
week.  A  person  who  left  Paris  in  a  balloon  has  arrived 
at  Tours.  He  was  fired  at  by  the  Prussians,  some  of 
the  shots  coming  so  near  as  to  cause  his  ear  to  vibrate. 
The  Prussians  report  that  from  the  heights  overlooking 
Paris,  they  have  observed  fighting  going  on  in  the 
streets.  Advices  received  by  way  of  Chartres  attempt 
to  discredit  the  report,  but  a  later  dispatch  from  Tours, 
dated  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  admits  that  for  a  day  or 
more  previous  there  had  been  constant  combats  between 
the  troops  under  Trochu  and  the  "  Red"  republicans. 

The  journals  printed  at  Tours  concur  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  Favre's  mission  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters 
has  proved  abortive,  and  declare  that  the  French  people 
prefer  extinction  to  humiliation.  A  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  attributes  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  Bismarck  and  Favre,  to  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  the  French  government,  which  dared  not  follow 
its  own  judgment.  Favre  admitted  at  the  outset,  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  could  give  no  guarantees  of  per- 
manent peace,  but  desired  an  armistice  till  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  could  be  chosen  and  meet.  Bismarck 
was  willing  to  grant  an  armistice  on  condition  that 
Strasbourg,  Toul  and  V erdun,  were  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians.  Metz  was  not  demanded  because  it  did  not 
interrupt  their  communications  with  Germany.  It  is 
believed  that  Favre  would  have  accepted  these  terms, 
but  he  had  no  final  authority  from  his  colleagues,  and 
returned  to  Paris  to  consult.  In  the  meantime  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  authority  in  the  city  had  greatly 
increased.  The  extreme  republicans,  who  are  in  the 
ascendent,  oppose  all  negotiations,  and  the  government 
was  forced  to  reject  the  proposals.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  issued  a  decree  that  all  municipal  elections, 
as  well  as  those  for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  shall  be 
suspended  and  adjourned.  The  Ministry  has  also  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people,  stating  that  France  will 
rather  bury  herself  beneath  her  own  ruins  than  accept 
the  insolent  conditions  of  Germany. 

The  city  of  Toul  has  capitulated  on  the  same  terms 
that  were  granted  at  Sedan.  An  official  Prussian  dis- 
patch gives  the  number  of  prisoners  as  2349,  including 
109  officers.  A  large  supply  of  ammunition  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  together  with  197  guns, 
3000  rifles  and  other  weapons,  and  much  war  material. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Prussian  head-quarters,  near 
Metz,  reports  the  failure  of  another  attempt  of  the 
French  to  escape  from  Metz  on  the  23d. 

The  French  in  strong  force  made  a  sortie  from  the 
city  gates  and  beyond  the  walls.  Their  advance  was 
checked  and  they  were  driven  back,  after  a  severe  con- 
test of  four  hours.  General  Bazaine  then  dispatched  a 
courier  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters,  with  an  offer  to 
capitulate  upon  condition  that  his  troops  shall  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  arms,  and  be  released  upon  parole  with 
the  promise  not  to  resume  hostilities  within  three 
months.    This  offer  would  probably  be  rejected. 

Thiers  on  returning  from  his  unsuccessful  mission  to 
England,  was  dispatched  to  Vienna,  where  he  had  an 
interview  with  Count  Von  Beust,  and  presented  his  ap- 
peal for  the  mediation  of  Austria  on  behalf  of  France. 
After  a  protracted  interview  Von  Beust  assured  him  of 
the  sympathy  of  Austria  with  France,  but  that  it  was 
impossible  at  present  to  interfere  in  her  favor  without 
serious  complications  arising.  Thiers  then  took  his  de- 
parture for  St.  Petersburg. 

The  cholera  is  spreading  rapidly  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Two  hundred  cases  were  reported  in  the  hospital  on  the 
24th  ult. 

A  general  revolt  of  Arabs  has  occurred  at  Algeria, 


and  the  Chasseurs  d'  Afrique  have  consequently  been 
sent  back  from  Marseilles. 

The  French  journals  express  apprehensions  that 
Tours  may  be  attacked  by  the  Germans,  in  which  case 
they  say  the  government  will  remove  to  Bordeaux. 

Rome  is  now  occupied  by  Italian  troops,  The  pope 
has  been  permitted  to  retain  a  guard  composed  of  Ital- 
ians solely,  all  the  rest  of  his  army  has  been  dismissed. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  the  capitulation  of  the  papal 
army  numbered  about  9,300,  consisting  of  4,800  Italians, 
and  4,500  foreigners.  A  general  vote  of  the  people  of 
Italy  will  decide  whether  Rome  shall  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  The  political  prisoners  at  Rome  have 
been  liberated,  among  them  Petroni,  after  seventeen 
years  imprisonment. 

More  than  a  thousand  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  been 
reported  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  of  these  about  four 
hundred  resulted  fatally.  The  disease  appeared  to  be 
spreading  rapidly  to  other  places  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  caused  great  alarm. 

_  Havana  is  suffering  severely  from  cholera  and  other 
diseases  ;  last  week  the  number  of  deaths  from  cholera 
alone  was  560. 

Tours  dispatches  of  the  26th,  state  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  from  Paris.  The  Prussians  had  not  undertaken 
any  thing  important  in  that  vicinity.  A  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World,  from  its  correspondent  at  Rouen, 
states  that  a  column  of  ten  thousand  Prussians  had  been 
signally  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  on  the  line  of  the 
Orleans  Railway,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Paris. 

The  siege  of  Strasbourg  continues.  It  is  said  that  the 
Cathedral  has  not  been  irreparably  injured  by  the  bom- 
bardment. The  astronomical  clock  in  the  tower  was 
still  going. 

Tours  is  crowded  with  refugees.  Hotels  and  private 
houses  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  at  night  many 
people  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  streets. 

Omnibuses  are  no  longer  used  in  Paris,  all  the  horses 
in  the  city  having  been  seized  for  the  troops. 

London,  9th  mo.  26th.  Consols,  92.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
of  1862,  90;  ten  forties,  85. 

Liverpool.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  9$d ;  Orleans, 
9|-  a  9|d 

United  States. — Census  Returns. — The  following  are 
some  of  the  results  of  the  census,  as  reported  by  tele- 
graph. Illinois  has  a  total  population  of  2,567,032.  In 
1850  this  State  had  851,470  inhabitants,  and  1,711,954 
in  1860.  The  city  of  New  York  has  885,026  inhabitants; 
the  city  of  Washington  109,338  ;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  93,018; 
Milwaukie,  71,463;  Detroit,  79,601 ;  Brooklyn,  396,661 ; 
Toledo,  Ohio,  31,693  ;  the  Territory  of  Montana,  20,580 
white  population.  If  the  population  of  Brooklyn  be 
added  to  that  of  New  York,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  suburb,  it  shows  1,281,687  persons  in  the  two  cities. 

United  States  Minister  to  England. — The  President 
has  tendered  the  appointment  to  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  he  has  signified  his 
acceptance  thereof. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  265.  Of  croup,  10 ; 
consumption,  29  ;  marasmus,  19  ;  cholera  infantum,  12. 

The  Cotton  Crop  for  the  year  ending  9th  mo.  1st,  1870, 
is  officially  reported  at  3,154,946  bales,  being  the  largest 
since  the  extraordinary  crop  of  1861-2,  which  was 
4,800,000  bales.  During  the  civil  war  the  production 
of  cotton  was  greatly  reduced,  falling  in  1863-4  to  500,- 
000  bales,  and  to  300,000  in  the  following  year.  The 
exports  of  cotton  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
2,174,123  bales,  leaving  about  one  million  bales  of  the 
last  crop  for  home  consumption. 

Gold  and  Silver. — The  commissioner  of  mining  statis- 
tics gives  the  product  of  precious  metals  in  the  United 
States  last  year  at  $63,500,000  distributed  thus :  Cali- 
fornia, $20,000,000 ;  Nevada,  $14,000,000  ;  Oregon  and 
Washington  territory,  $4,000,000 ;  Idaho,  .17,000,000 ; 
Montana,  $12)000,000;  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  $4,- 
000,000;  New  Mexico,  *  500,000  ;  Arizona,  $1,000,000; 
other  sources,  $1,000,000. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  26th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  113§. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113f;  ditto,  5-20's  1868,  110%;  ditto. 
10-40's,  106L  Superfine  State  flour,  $4.50  a  $5;  ship- 
ping Ohio,  $5.25  a  $5.50 ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  8.90. 
White  Michigan  wheat,  $1.53;  amber  western,  $1.31  a 
«1.35 ;  No.  1  Milwaukie,  $1.27  ;  No.  3  Chicago,  $1.07. 
Oats,  51  a  55  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  88  a  90  cts.; 
yellow,  95  cts.  Cotton,  17|  a  18£  cts.  Carolina  rice, 
8|  a  9j  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  9£  a  9|  cts.  Philadelphia. — 
New  Orleans  cotton,  18£  a  19  cts.;  uplands,  17f  a  18  cts. 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.50  ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a 
$8.50.  Amber  wheat,  $1 .46  ;  Indiana  red,  $1.38  a  $1.40. 
Yellow  corn,  99  cts. ;  western  mixed,  95  a  97  cts.  Oats, 
53  a  55  cts.  Clover  seed,  $6.75.  Timothy,  $4.62  a 
"  5.50.  Flaxseed,  $2.25.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef 
cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  2440  head. 


Extra  sold  at  9  a  9  J  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8 $  cts 
common,  5  a  6J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  about  ] 
sheep  at  5  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  2895  h 
$11.50  a  $12.50  per  100  lbs.  net,  the  latter  for  cor 
Baltimore. — Choice  Maryland  wheat,  $1.60  a  $ 
good  to  prime,  $1.35  a  $1.55 ;  white,  $1.40  a 
Yellow  corn,  93  a  95  cts.  Oats,  47  a  49  cts.  Chwc< 
No.  2  spring  wheat  $1.06.  No.  2  corn,  64J  cts. 
oats,  37  cts.  Cincinnati. — Red  wheat,  $1.14  a  S 
Corn,  70  a  72  cts.    Rye,  75  a  80  cts. 

The  Superintendent  of  Friends  Asylum,  in  this 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  well  qua 
Physician  as  an  assistant.  Applications  will  be  rec' 
from  respectable  graduates  in  medicine. 

Address  J.  H.  Worthington,  M.  D. 

Superintendent,  Frankford,  Phila 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Benjamin  D.  Stratton,  Agent,  0 
Nathan  B.  Whinery,  4-2,  vol.  44;  from  George  Gi' 
Agent,  Pa.,  for  Wm.  Cope,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  E 
Woodworth,  Mass.,  $2,  to  No.  44,  vol.  44 ;  from  R 
Mott,  Agent,  Io.,  for  Joseph  Patterson,  Samuel  Be 
Rich'd  Patton,  Isaac  Vernon,  and  John  Hamptoi 
each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Sarah  C.  Winner,  Pa.,  $2,  vol 
from  Joel  Harlan,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  John  Li 
O.,  $2  vol.  44,  and  for  Joseph  Taylor,  $2,  vol.  44  ; 
Hannah  J.  Roberts,  Philada.,  $2,  vol.  44  ;  from  J; 
R.  Kite,  Agent,  O.,  for  Thos.  Llewelyn,  Rich'd  Pen 
Jason  Penrose,  Joseph  King,  Aaron  P.  Dewees, 
garet  Coulson,  Jesse  Dewees,  Mary  Wilson,  Wil 
Masters,  David  Masters,  Sam'l  King,  and  Wm.  Pick« 
each,  vol.  44;  from  Mead  Atwater,  Mich.,  $2,  vol 
from  Wm.  Wood,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Wm.  I 
Phila.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  David  Darnell,  N.  J.,  $2 
44  ;  from  Hannah  G.  Davis,  Phila.,  $2,  vol.  44; 
Priscilla  M.  Lippincott,  Philada.,  $2,  vol.  44; 
Sarah  T.  Shinn,  D.  C,  per  Esther  A.  Ellis,  $2,  vol 
from  Nathan  Warrington,  Agent,  Io.,  for  Thos.  Pen 
John  Hoge,  Jonathan  Briggs,  and  Evan  Cooper,  $2 1 
vol.  44  ;  from  Sam'l  P.  Leeds,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44,  an. 
Benj.  B.  Leeds,  $2,  to  No.  17,  vol.  45;  from  Sam 
Decou,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Joshua  B.  PI 
Agent,  Pa.,  for  Isaac  Good,  $5,  to  No.  26,  vol.  45  ;  J 
Margaret  Miller  and  Benj.  Sheppard,  N.  J.,  per  I 
Wood,  $2  each,  vol.  44  ;  from  J  oseph  Chambers,  f 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Mahlon  Moon,  Pa.,  $2.  vol. 
from  Jessee  Haines,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  J  oh 
Stokes,  for  Robt.  Milhouse,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Joi 
Winder,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44. 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  wil 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  ope 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  tc 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  application 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addrei 
"  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa."  When  d 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charle 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304  1 
St.,  Philadelphia.  - 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Won 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma} 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  PI1 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Sewickley, 
on  the  15th  of  Ninth  month,  Dr.  William  Saver'' 
Philadelphia,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  late  Joel 
Hutton,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  William  R.  Tat 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  the  4th  of  Ninth  month,  187C 
the  91st  year  of  her  age,  Anne  Tatum,  a  beloved  el 
of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting.  Having,  when  yov 
dedicated  herself  to  her  Lord,  and  walked  throug 
long  life  with  a  steadfast  and  earnest  desire  to  love 
serve  Him,  at  the  tranquil  close  she  could  say,  all 
"  Peace,  sweet  peace." 

 ,  9th  mo.  12th,  1870,  at  Germantown,  Mary 

Bonsall,  wife  of  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  in  the  72d  y 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  the  Western  District  Mont 
Meeting,  Philadelphia, 

WILLIAM~lTpiLErraiNTER 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ictions  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  44.) 

12th  mo.  31st,  1848.  Our  meeting  at  West 
ester  to-day  seemed  to  be  favored  with  a 
mm  covering ;  wherein  I  felt  that  a  re- 
sted visitation  was  extended  to  some  pre- 
t.  May  they  not  only  hear  the  call,  but 
willing  to  obey  it;  lest  the  things  which 
mg  to  their  peace  be  hid  from  their  eyes. 
The  present  has  been  an  eventful  year  to 
What  the  coming  one  may  bring  forth, 
lid  from  us.  Mayst  thou  be  pleased,  O 
liteous  Father,  to  be  with  the  widow  and 
lerless,  supporting  us  through  every  trial, 
[  enabling  us  to  dedicate  the  few  remain- 
days  of  our  life  unto  Thee  and  Thy  ser- 
3!  That  so,  through  Thy  adorable  good- 
s  and  mercy,  we  may  at  the  last,  be  pre- 
ed  to  lay  down  our  heads  in  peace. 
3d  mo.  3d,  1849.  I  have  long  believed 
t  it  was  not  best  for  us,  poor  frail  mortals, 
ook  for  much  gratification  of  self;  but  be 
ling  steadily,  through  this  probationary 
;e,  to  eye  our  D  ivine  Master ;  remembering 
are  not  our  own ;  but  are  bought  with  a 
;e.  This  morning  I  feel  my  mind  renew- 
1  exercised  in  desire  to  be  what  the  Lord 
lid  have  me  to  be,  and  to  be  more  and  more 
ling  to  endure  baptism  and  suffering,  that 
ill  which  remains  in  me  that  opposes  His 
ised  will  may  be  removed?  and  I  be  enabled 
say,  with  holy  magnanimity  of  soul,  not 
will,  O  righteous  Father!  but  thine  be 
e. 

5th  mo.  20th.  Having  been  prevented 
n  entering  any  account  of  our  late  Yearly 
iting  until  now,  may  say  I  attended  all  the 
ings  of  it.  Many  minds  went  up  thereto, 
jlieve,  clothed  with  fervent  desires  that  the 
at  Head  of  the  church  would  condescend 
te  with  the  gathered  assembly;  which,  ac- 
iing  to  my  feeble  sense,  was  mercifully 
nted ;  several  sittings  of  the  meeting  being 
ired  with  His  solemnizing  presence.  Our 
l'smeeting,  last  year,  referred  the  difficulty 
meeting  the  separation  in  New  England 
irly  Meeting,  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
3,  that  they  might  examine  the  epistles 
other  documents  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
ch  have  issued  from  each  Body,  claiming 


to  be  New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  A  long 
account  was  produced,  setting  forth  the  diffi- 
culties which  led  to  the  separation,  and  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  the  Larger  Body,  in 
laying  down  meetings  and  disowning  mem- 
bers, had  departed  from  the  discipline  of  their 
own  Yearly  Meeting.  Notwithstanding,  as 
was  stated,  that  it  would  be  an  unsafe  prece- 
dent to  follow,  in  the  setting  up  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting  as  the  Smaller  Body  Avas,  yet  that 
the  members  of  it,  who  had  been  disowned 
by  the  Larger  Body,  should  continue  to  be 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  and  to  such 
acknowledgment  by  their  brethren,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  securing  the  enjoyment  of 
those  rights.  The  report  was  approved  of  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  copy  directed  to 
be  sent  to  each  of  those  bodies  claiming  to  be 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting :  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  each,  to  examine  closely,  in  or- 
der to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  for  the 
restoration  of  harmony  between  them.  The 
foregoing  is  the  substance  of  what  took  place 
on  the  painful  subject,  as  well  as  I  heard,  and 
can  now  remember.  The  document  was  read 
in  the  women's  meeting,  and  the  silent  appro- 
bation I  believe  of  many  hearts,  was  manifest 
in  the  thanksgiving  that  arose  to  our  alone 
Helper,  that  our  brethren  had  been  enabled 
to  progress  thus  far  in  the  closely  proving 
difficulty  which  has  surrounded  for  several 
years. 

"  After  the  Yearly  Meeting  closed,  I  went 
to  my  son-in-law  Samuel  Bhoad's,  and  spent 
a  few  days,  visiting  some  whom  I  had  not 
been  to  see  before  I  left  the  neighborhood. 
At  one  place,  J.  P.'s,  my  mind  was  impressed 
with  desires  for  the  preservation  of  him  and 
his  wife,  which  I  ventured  to  express  at  the 
table.  It  appeared  to  be  well  taken,  and  I 
left  them  in  the  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
quietness  of  mind.  Upon  returning  home 
found  my  family  in  usual  health,  which  is 
cause  for  thankfulness. 

"  5th  mo.  I  attended  Cain  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing on  the  17th  and  18th,  wherein  I  had  much 
to  feel,  having  been  a  member  of  it  nearly 
forty  years.  I  think  it  is  in  a  weak  state. 
Many  of  the  elder  class  have  been  removed 
by  death  and  in  other  ways,  and  too  many  of 
the  middle  aged  and  younger  ones,  arc  I  be- 
lieve making  excuses,  and  not  coming  up  in 
that  faithfulness  which  Truth  requires.  The 
following  Second-day  I  attended  tho  Select 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Concord ;  but  being 
taken  with  a  chill  the  next  morning,  followed 
by  fever,  I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing that  day,  but  was  favored  to  get  home 
near  evening  in  quietude  of  mind  which  I 


esteem  a  great  favor. 

6th  mo.  24th.  I  veutured  again  to  meet- 
ing, and  upon  first  sitting  down  felt  my  mind 
clothed  with  solemnity.  After  my  beloved 
friend  and  relative,  S.  Emlen  (she  and  her 
family  having  recently  come  to  West  Chester 
to  reside)  expressed  by  way  of  testimony  what 
was  on  her  mind,  I  thought  the  spirit  of  sup- 


plication was  poured  forth ;  and  after  a  time 
being  made  willing  to  express  vocally  what 
arose,  though  in  a  broken  manner,  my  mind 
was  favored  with  a  degree  of  holy  quiet, 
wherein  the  language  hath  been  brought  to 
my  remembrance,  '  In  thy  presence  is  fullness 
of  joy  ;  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for- 
evermore.'  Gracious  Father!  keep  me  near 
unto  Thyself,  I  beseech  Thee,  and  preserve 
me  from  bringing  dishonor  on  Thy  spotless 
Truth. 

"  9th  mo.  2d.  Having  been  prevented  from 
time  to  time,  by  various  circumstances,  from 
making  any  entry  in  this  way  since  the  last 
date,  I  may  say  it  has  been  a  time  of  exercise, 
and  often  of  much  poverty  of  spirit,  -with  close 
proving  of  heart.  A  further  trial,  of  no  or- 
dinary nature,  has  been  permitted  in  the  re- 
moval by  death,  of  my  dear  and  well-beloved 
friend  and  relative,  Sarah  Emlen  ;  which  took 
place  on  Sixth-day  night,  the  27th  of  Seventh 
month  last,  in  the  sixty -third  year  of  her  age, 
of  paralysis :  by  which  she  was  deprived,  a 
few  days  before  her  death,  of  the  use  of  her 
right  side,  and  her  speech.  She  was  a  bright 
example  of  dedication  and  love  to  her  Divine 
Master;  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  pro- 
moting his  blessed  cause  of  Truth  and  right- 
eousness. We  labored  together  in  the  hope  of 
the  Gospel,  I  trust,  according  to  my  ability 
for  it,  in  sweet  unity.  Although  it  is  a  close 
trial  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  fellow  helper, 
yet  who  can  say, '  what  doest  thou  ?'  A  solemn 
meeting  was  held  after  her  interment. 

"  Yesterday  the  remains  of  our  aged  friend, 
Abraham  Sharpless,  were  interred.  Though 
over  ninety  years  of  age  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  activity,  and  I  trust  holy  zeal  in  get- 
ting to  meetings,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  death.  He  appeared  much  concerned  for 
his  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  that  of  others. 
In  sitting  by  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  while 
appearing  weighty  and  tender  in  spirit,  he 
with  an  audible  voice  expressed  as  follows : 
'  Peace  be  to  them  that  are  afar  off,  and  peace 
be  to  them  that  are  near,  and  peace  be  to  the 
Israel  of  God.'  It  was  precious  to  sit  by  him 
and  witness  the  sweet  solemnity  which  pre- 
vailed !  I  trust  he  is  gathered  as  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe  into  the  heavenly  garner. 

"  Having  endeavored  to  be  faithful  at  the 
time  of  the  funeral  to  that  which  seemed  re- 
quired, both  at  the  house  and  at  the  grave,  I 
was  favorod  to  return  with  sweet  peace.  May 
the  praise  be  given  to  Him  to  whom  it  alono 
belongs;  being  often  sensible  that  of  myself 
without  Divine  aid,  I  can  do  nothing.  That 
I  be  kept  in  a  humble,  child-like  state,  is  tho 
present  breathing  of  my  spirit. 

"  9th  mo.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  this 
month,  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  children  at  Coates- 
ville,  and  to  my  relatives  at  London  Grove. 
While  at  the  latter  place,  I  attended  two  meet- 
ings appointed  by  our  aged  friend,  Christo- 
pher Healy :  one  at  New  Garden,  and  the 
other  at  London  Grove.  The  latter,  the  place 
of  my  nativity,  was  an  exercising  one  to  me  : 
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but  endeavoring  to  be  faithful,  I  was  favored 
to  return  home,  which  I  did  that  afternoon, 
without  feeling  condemnation. 

"  10th  mo.  15th.  I  visited  two  friends  who 
were  under  affliction,  Priscilla  Walter  and  Ann 
Bennett.  The  latter,  an  aged  friend,  seemed 
almost  overwhelmed  with  suffering  of  body 
and  mind  :  her  only  remaining  child  then  lying 
a  corpse;  and  she  having  had  a  fall  the  day 
before,  by  which  she  was  inwardly  hurt.  My 
mind  was  dipped  into  near  sympathy  with 
her,  and  the  passage  respecting  the  disciples 
formerly,  when  they  were  tossed  on  the  sea 
and  were  afraid,  presented  to  me,  which  it 
seemed  right  to  mention;  and  when  they 
called  on  their  Divine  Master  in  faith,  He 
arose  and  rebuked  the  winds,  and  the  sea,  so 
that  there  was  a  great  calm :  and  that  He  was 
still  able  to  calm  the  troubled  mind  of  His 
humble,  depending  children.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  time  of  renewed  favor,  and  dear  Ann 
said  it  felt  like  a  brook  by  the  way.  The  next 
day  I  attended  the  funeral  of  her  son  Gilpin 
Bennett,  where  a  large  company  collected. 
My  mind  being  closely  exercised,  I  felt  con- 
strained at  the  grave  to  remind  them  of  the 
uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  diligent  in  preparing  for  that  which  is 
to  come,  while  time  was  in  mercy  given.  On 
our  way  home,  W.  P.  T.  being  with  me,  I  felt 
inclined  to  stop  at  a  house  to  which  my  mind 
had  often  been  drawn,  though  the  inmates 
were  strangers  to  me.  After  sitting  a  little 
while  with  them,  and  expressing  what  arose, 
the  language  presented,  '  Surely  the  Lord  is 
in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.'  The  visit 
appeared  acceptable ;  my  mind  was  relieved ; 
and  I  trust  no  harm  was  done ;  which  I  esteem 
a  favor,  after  having  passed  through  consider- 
able exercise  on  the  occasion. 

"10th  and  11th  months.  In  the  course  of 
these  months,  our  friends  Christopher  Healy, 
Samuel  Bettle,  and  Samuel  Leeds,  attended 
our  meeting.  In  each  of  the  meetings  attend- 
ed by  them,  much  labor  was  bestowed,  and 
an  evidence  mercifully  granted  that  the  Shep- 
herd of  Israel  is  still  calling  unto  us  through 
His  devoted  servants,  for  increasing  faithful- 
ness to  His  blessed  will.  May  fruits  appear 
equal  to  the  favors  received,  that  so  none  of 
us  may  be  as  the  fruitless  fig-tree,  of  which  it 
was  said,  '  cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground.' " 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Japan. 

(Concludod  from  page  46.) 

The  Japanese  china  is  beautiful,  though  not 
equal  to  the  Chinese,  except  the  'egg-shell 
china,'  which  surpasses  for  delicacy  and  trans- 
parency, any  that  I  saw  in  that  country. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  china  that  I  have 
rarely  seen  in  England,  and  which  are,  I  think, 
though  perhaps  less  curious,  quite  as  beautiful 
as  the  'egg-shell.'  Among  them  the  rarest, 
and  most  difficult  to  procure,  is  lacquered 
china.  I  bought  the  only  four  pieces  we  could 
find  or  hear  of  in  Yedo,  when  we  were  there. 
They  were  small  round  tea-cups,  and,  like  all 
tea-cups  in  China  or  Japan,  without  handles  ; 
they  were  white  inside,  and  black,  with  leaves 
beautifully  painted  in  red,  on  the  outside. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  china  with  tho  flowers, 
birds,  or  whatever  the  design  upon  it  may  be, 
raised  above  the  ground  of  the  plate,  saucer, 
or  bottle ;  and  this  is  done  both  in  thick  and 
transparent  china. 


But  of  all  the  works  of  art  "in  which  the 
Japanese  excel  the  Chinese,  the  lacquer  is  the 
most  striking.  Some  of  that  now  made  is 
very  fine,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  thej 
real  old  lacquer,  which  is  very  rare.  This  is 
hardly  ever  brought  into  the  market,  except 
when  some  old  family  is  in  such  distress  for 
want  of  money  that  they  bring  pieces  of  an- 
tique lacquer  (which  is  as  highly  esteemed  by 
them  as  family  plate  with  us)  to  be  sold  at 
Yedo  or  Yokohama.  There  are  on  some  of 
the  noblemen's  estates,  manufactories  of  lac- 
quer, from  which  their  owners  derive  great 
wealth.  Some  are  celebrated  for  the  excell- 
ence of  the  lacquer.  Articles  made  there  are 
always  marked  with  the  crest  or  crests  of  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  so  that  that  which  is 
much  sought  after,  such  as  Prince  Satsuma's 
lacquer,  may  at  once  be  recognized  by  seeing 
his  crest  upon  each  piece.  We  were  in  Japan 
just  after  Sir  H.  and  Lady  Parker  had  been 
paying  a  visit  to  Prince  Satsuma  atKagosima, 
his  country-house  in  the  island  of  Kiu  Siu,  not 
many  hours  distant  from  Nagasaki.  The  de- 
scription of  the  lacquer  in  his  house  was  quite 
tantalizing  to  those  who  would  never  see  it, 
but  we  could  in  some  measure  judge  of  its 
beauty  from  two  bowls  which  were  then  given 
to  Lady  P.,  and  which  were  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  shops.  In 
a  Japanese  house  nearly  all  domestic  utensils 
are  made  of  lacquer.  When  it  is  good,  it  is 
said  to  become  all  the  more  beautiful  by  use, 
and  the  constant  rubbing  and  cleaning,  burn- 
ish the  specks  of  real  gold  and  silver  inserted 
here  and  there,  and  polish  the  surface  to  an 
extreme  brilliancy. 

We  here  close  our  extracts  from  "  The  An- 
tipodes and  Bound  the  World,"  a  chatty, 
readable,  pleasant  book.  The  ideas  we  get  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  the  more  inte- 
resting as  the  public  mind  is  just  now  much 
agitated  about  these  Asiatics,  and  strong 
efforts  are  being  made  to  prejudice  the  com- 
munity against  them.  We  have  no  wish  to 
go  into  the  political  aspect  of  the  controversy, 
but  we  think  the  notion  that  these  peoples  are 
uncivilized  can  hardly  be  acknowledgd  after 
the  insight  into  their  private,  every-day  life, 
our  author  has  afforded  us;  the  fresher,  as 
coming  from  one  whose  opportunities  of  see- 
ing and  judging  have  been  better  than  has 
fallen  to  most  previous  travellers,  who  have 
given  us  a  record  of  their  observations. 

We  must  recognize  both  nations  as  civilized 
and  educated ;  the  defects  in  their  social  sys- 
tems belong  to  their  religious  status — not  their 
civil  condition.  The  want  of  both  these  in- 
teresting people  is  Christianity— the  changing, 
purifying,  sweetening  influence  of  true  re- 
ligion. The  removing  of  the  strange  super- 
stitions which  belong  naturally  to  a  false  sys- 
tem of  religious  belief,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  elevating  influences  of  Truth  in  the  place 
of  them.  But  how  painfully  does  the  ques- 
tion present  itself,  how  are  these  advantages 
to  be  brought  home  to  them  ?  The  Chinese 
have  lately  sent  an  embassy  to  the  powers  of 
Europe — did  they  see  aught  to  draw  them 
towards  Christianity  in  their  reception  ?  Was 
not  the  old  idea  of  war  and  bloodshed,  might, 
not  right,  strengthened  by  seeing  our  navies, 
our  armies,  our  devices  for  killing  one  an- 
other? The  Japanese  also;  their  ports  are 
thrown  open  to  the  so-called  Christian  world, 
but  by  what  means  ?  By  force,  and  fear  of  our 
military  power.  Will  they  believe  us  if  we  tell 
them  we  are  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 


Peace?  Will  they  think  our  religion  any  bett* 
than  their  own  superstitions,  if  they  only  s< 
us  more  refined  in  our  cruelties — more  drea^ 
ful  in  our  skill  in  destroying  human  life,  tha 
themselves?  The  Japanese  are  even  no 
modeling  after  us  in  these  unchristian  way 
but  alas !  seeing  no  improvement  in  our  r 
ligion,  as  an  element  in  advancing  hums 
happiness,  over  their  own  superstitions,  the 
almost  of  necessity  reject  it. 

Ought  these  things  so  to  be  ?  When  w 
the  time  come  when  the  professors  of  Chrii 
tianity  shall  know  their  governments  to  ha 
advanced  so  far  in  the  direction  true  religk 
would  lead  them,  as  that  "they  shall  be 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spea 
into  pruning  hooks  —  nation  shall  not  1 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  th< 
learn  war  any  more  ?"  Then  can  we  consi 
ently  go  unto  them  that  dwell  afar  off  in  tl 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  with  the  glad  tidin 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  but  till  then,  how  a 
we  keeping  them  away  from  us,  and  prej 
dicing  their  minds  against  the  Truth  ?  A 
we  not,  as  a  people,  guilty  of  our  brothe: 
blood  in  this  thing  ? 
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Tender  Counsel  and  Advice  by  Way  of  Epistle. 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 

All  these  things  are  for, your  good,  th 
proud  flesh  may  be  debased,  and  that  the  so 
may  be  redeemed.   Wherefore  bear  the  hai 
of  the  Lord  ;  whom  he  loveth,  he  chastenet 
his  anger  lasteth  not  forever,  but  his  merci 
endure  forever.    Shrink  not  from  the  pu 
operations  of  his  holy  word ;  let  it  divide  asu 
der  between  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  joints  ai 
marrow  in  you  ;  suffer  your  right  hands 
be  cut  off,  and  your  right  eyes  to  be  pluck 
out,  that  do  offend;  let  not  the  pain  scare  yc 
O  bear  the  pure  searchings  of  this  heaven 
word !  yea,  if  your  minds  be  stayed  in  it,  y 
will  find  it  to  be  a  word  of  patience,  whi 
will  keep  you  ;  for  all  virtue  is  in  it.  Keep 
it,  and  be  still.    "  It  is  good,"  said  one  of  o 
"that  a  man  should  both  hope,  and  quiel 
wait,  for  the  salvation  of  God.  Yea,  it  is  go 
for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  you  I 
(this  is  your  youth)  and  such  an  one  sittej 
alone,  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  he' 
borne  it  upon  him."    Ah!  blessed  are  thj 
that  bear  this  holy  yoke,  who  are  come  to  til 
silence,  who  die  daily;  that  not  they,  bj 
Christ,  may  live  and  rule  in  them;  thereft 
hear  him,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  foll< 
him.    Follow  him,  keep  him  company; 
hath  beaten  the  path,  and  trod  the  way ;  std 
not  aside  at  his  cup,  neither  shun  his  baptis 
go  with  him  to  Caiaphas,  to  Pilate,  and  to  t| 
cross ;  die  with  him  to  the  world,  and  you  sh 
rise  with  him  unto  life  eternal.  Honor,  glo  i 
and  immortality  are  at  the  end  of  this  b<| 
race!    Oh  that  you  may  run  it  with  cheer! t 
ness  and  perseverance ! 

But  this  is  not  the  utmost  stratagem  of  l| 
enemy ;  he  hath  yet  a  more  plausible,  an<  ji 
more  dangerous  device,  wherewith  to  desti  I 
the  holy  sense  that  God  hath  quickened,  whi  \i 
he  seeth  these  temptations  resisted,  and  tl  I 
he  cannot  hinder  a  religious  work  in  the  sc  I 
by  any  of  his  baits  taken  from  the  things  tl 
are  seen  ;  and  that  is,  his  drawing  you  ii  p 
imaginations  of  God,  and  Christ,  and  religi*  i 
and  into  religious  duties,  not  in  God's  way 
time ;  nor  with  Christ's  Spirit.  Here  he  i 
transformed  into  the  appearance  of  an  an  it 
of  light,  and  would  seem  religious  now,  a  sai  ; 
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s&,  a  leader  into  religion,  so  that  he  may  but 
aep  him  out  of  his  office,  whose  right  it  is  to 
ach,  prepare,  enable,  and  lead  his  children 
ith  his  holy  power  and  spirit.  Yea,  if  he  can 
it  keep  the  creature's  will  alive,  he  knoweth 
iere  is  a  ground  for  him  to  work  upon  ;  a 
ace  that  he  can  enter,  and  in  which  his  seed 
ill  grow.  If  this  will  of  man  be  standing, 
3  knoweth  that  the  will  of  God  cannot  be 
me  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  O  this 
ill  is  God's  enemy,  yea,  the  soul's  enemy ; 
id  all  will-worship  ariseth  hence  :  yea,  it  is 
ie  offspring  of  the  serpent,  and  of  the  will  of 
an ;  and  it  can  never  please  God.  Let  all 
sware  of  this ;  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  he  will  be 
orshipped  in  his  own  spirit,  in  his  own  life 
be  worship  of  God  standeth  in  the  will  of 
)d  ;  and  is  not  brought  forth  of  the  will  of 
e  flesh,  or  of  the  will  of  man.  Remember 
at  the  word  came  not  to  Esau,  the  first-birth, 
e  hunter,  that  stayed  not  at  home ;  but  to 
,cob,  the  plain  man,  he  that  dwelt  in  tents  ; 
him  came  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  dwelt 
a  still  and  quiet  habitation.  For  in  the 
ae  silence  is  God's  word  heard,  into  which 
e  hunting  nature  of  Esau,  the  first-birth,  can 
ver  come.  It  can  never  stand  still,  and 
erefore  it  can  never  see  the  salvation  of 
)d.  Against  this  nature  watch  ;  and  know 
cob,  that  inherits  the  birth-right;  the  elec- 
>n  of  God  (though  now  a  worm)  to  wrestle 
d  prevail.  The  worm  Jacob,  is  Israel  a 
ince,  to  whom  belong  the  statutes  and  the 
dinances.  "  The  word  came  to  Jacob,  and 
e  statutes  to  Israel :"  here  is  dominion,  gov- 
ament,  exaltation :  this  is  the  lot  of  worm 
cob.  Wait,  therefore,  "  till  the  angel  move 
ion  the  waters,"  before  you  step  one  step, 
•e  ye  followers  of  the  Lamb,  that  hath  visited 
u,  the  Captain  of  your  salvation?  Eun  not 
your  own  wills  ;  wait  for  his  word  of  com- 
ind,  do  nothing  of  your  own  heads  and  con- 
vings,  yet  do  all  with  diligence  that  he  re- 
ireth.  Remember  what  became  of  them  of 
1,  that  offered  false  fire;  O  stay  till  a  coal 
>m  his  holy  altar  touch  your  hearts  and 
ur  lips !  Jesus  told  his  mother,  at  the  mar- 
ige  in  Cana  in  Galilee,  "  His  hour  was  not 
t  come ;"  he  rejected  the  will  in  her,  and 
lid,  till  his  time  was  come;  that  is,  his 
tther's  time,  "  in  whose  hands  are  the  times 
d  seasons;"  whose  will  he  came  to  do,  and 
t  his  own ;  leaving  us  therein  a  blessed  ex- 
lple,  that  we  should  also  follow  his  steps ; 
at  is,  not  to  attempt  to  perform  even  things 
God  in  our  own  wills,  nor  out  of  God's  sea- 
q  and  time,  which  is  the  best :  for  in  his 
isons  he  is  with  us ;  but  in  our  own  seasons 
d  wills  he  withdraweth  himself  from  us. 
id  this  is  the  cause  that  the  nation's  wor- 
ippers  have  little  sense  of  God  in  their 
arts,  and  that  their  priests  cry  out  against 
ward  sense;  leBt  the  people  should  go  alone, 
d  come  to  a  more  acceptable  worship. 
My  dear  friends,  as  you  would  enjoy  God's 
esence,  love,  and  life,  and  be  acceptable  with 
tn,  wait  in  his  holy  light  and  Spirit,  that 
th  visited  you,  against  these  stratagems  of 
tan,  and  wake  not  your  beloved  before  his 
ae :  watch  against  the  will,  that  instrument 
Satan,  and  enemy  of  God's  glory,  and  your 
rn  comfort.  Let  it  be  bridled,  subjected, 
d  kept  under  Christ's  yoke,  yea,  subdued, 
at  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  in  you  and 
'  you,  which  bringeth  glory  to  the  Lord, 
d  eternal  peace  to  the  soul.  One  sigh, 
jhtly  begotten,  outweigheth  a  whole  volume 
self-made  prayers  ;  for  that  which  is  born 


of  the  flesh,  is  flesh,  and  reacheth  not  to  God's 
kingdom,  he  regardeth  it  not;  and  all  that  is 
not  born  of  the  Spirit  is  flesh.  But  a  sigh,  or 
a  groan,  arising  from  a  living  sense  of  God's 
work  in  the  heart,  it  pierccth  the  clouds,  it 
entereth  the  heavens;  yea,  the  living  God 
heareth  it,  his  regard  is  to  it,  and  his  Spirit 
helpeth  the  infirmity.  He  loveth  that  which 
is  of  himself,  and  hath  care  over  it,  though  aw 
poor  as  worm  Jacob.  "  For  the  cries  of  the 
poor,  and  the  sighings  of  the  needy  will  I 
arise,"  saith  the  Lord  :  the  poor  in  spirit,  that 
have  parted  with  all,  that  they  may  win 
Christ ;  that  need  him  only,  and  seek  him 
above  all ;  who  have  no  helper  in  the  earth, 
but  have  denied  all  earthly  helps,  that  he 
might  bring  and  work  their  salvation  for 
them.  And  as  you  are  not  to  run  in  your  own 
wills,  nor  to  offer  up  sacrifices  of  your  own 
preparing,  so  have  a  care  how  you  touch  with 
those  that  do;  how  you  bow  to  their  wills, 
and  join  with  their  sacrifices.  For  all  these 
things  greatly  help  to  extinguish  the  divine 
sense  begotten  in  your  hearts  by  the  word  of 
life.  And  as  you  are  faithful  to  the  light  and 
spirit  of  Christ,  which  giveth  you  to  discern 
and  relish  between  that  which  standeth  in 
your  own  will,  and  the  will  and  motion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  yourselves ;  so  will  you,  by 
the  same  light,  discern  and  savor  between 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  will  of  man,  and 
the  will  and  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
others ;  and  accordingly  either  to  have,  or  not 
to  have,  fellowship  with  them  ;  for  what  hath 
light  to  do  with  darkness?  Or  what  hath 
spirit  to  do  with  flesh  ?  Or  what  hath  life  to 
do  with  death  ?  "  For  the  grave  cannot  praise 
thee,  O  Lord ;  death  cannot  celebrate  thee : 
they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope 
for  thy  truth.  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall 
praise  thee,  as  doth  my  soul  this  day."  This 
was  the  testimony  of  the  blessed  prophet 
Isaiah,  and  it  standeth  true  forever:  accord- 
ing to  the  prophet,  "  Thou  hast  ordained  peace 
for  us,  for  thou  hast  wrought  all  our  works 
in  us." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the  Asso 
elation  of  Friends  for  the  Free  Instruction  of 
Adult  Colored  Persons. 
The  schools  under  our  care  were  opened  in 
the  building  at  the  corner  of  Raspberry  and 
Aurora  Streets,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month, 
1869,  and  were  continued  during  the  usual 
period  of  five  months.    The  men's  school  has 
been  taught  by  William  J.  Alsop,  as  Principal, 
with  three  assistants;  and  the  women's  by 
Rachel  M.  Griffith,  with  two  assistants. 

The  usual  elementary  branches  of  spelling, 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  have  been 
the  chief  studies  pursued,  and  some  attention 
has  been  paid  to  geography,  mental  arithme- 
tic, and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures. 
Considerable  information  on  a  variety  of  use- 
ful subjects  has  also  been  imparted  by  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers,  in  which  the  scholars 
were  often  exercised  towards  the  close  of  the 
evening,  and  members  of  the  Association  have 
on  several  occasions,  occupied  an  hour  in 
familiar  lectures  on  topics  not  connected  with 
the  usual  routine  of  study.  On  one  evening 
the  magic  lantern  was  exhibited  to  both 
schools,  collected  in  the  lower  room. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  women  have  been  en- 
tered during  the  past  season,  making  a  total 
of  three  hundred  and  five.    This  number  is 


less  than  for  several  previous  years,  a  gradual 
diminution  having  been  noticed  since  the 
winter  of 18G4-5,  when  five  hundred  and  forty- 
six  names  were  registered,  the  largest  upon 
our  records. 

The  attendance  at  school  of  persons  of  this 
class,  many  of  whom  have  not  the  control  of 
their  time,  is  very  variable.  Some  men  and 
women  were  rarely  absent  after  registering 
their  names,  while  a  large  number  did  not  at- 
tend regularly,  and  others  for  various  reasons, 
ceased  their  connection  with  the  school  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  number  pre- 
sent each  evening  during  the  term,  has  aver- 
aged 41  in  the  men's,  and  nearly  20  in  the 
women's  school.  These  averages  are  not  so 
large  in  proportion  to  the  number  entered,  as 
usual. 

The  teachers  have  diligently  attended  to 
their  duties,  excepting  when  prevented  by  in- 
disposition, in  which  cases  substitutes  were 
generally  provided.  The  improvement  of 
many  of  the  scholars  has  been  quite  apparent, 
particularly  among  the  regular  attenders. 

The  practice  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures 
at  the  close  of  the  evening,  has  been  continued. 
The  New  Testament  is  also  regularly  read  by 
many  of  the  scholars  in  the  classes,  and  the 
ability  to  read  it  easily,  is  a  strong  motive  we 
believe  with  some,  in  their  persevering  efforts 
to  attend  the  schools. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  men  and 
women  attending  these  schools  within  the 
past  few  years,  before  adverted  to,  we  believe 
is  partly  due  to  the  removal  to  other  places 
of  a  considerable  number  of  freedmen,  tem- 
porarily residing  here,  and  we  hope  will  not 
tend  to  discourage  those  who  have  heretofore 
aided  in  their  support.  Several  of  us  have 
had  reason  to  know  that  these  schools  con- 
tinue to  be  valued  by  the  resident  colored 
population  of  this  city,  and  on  former  occa- 
sions, as  well  as  on  the  closing  of  the  men's 
school  on  the  25th  ult.,  have  witnessed  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  both  by 
recent  scholars,  and  by  those  whose  little  stock 
of  school  learning  was  obtained  in  them  many 
years  ago.  We  believe  there  are  many  of  both 
classes  who  look  forward  to  their  successive 
re-opening  with  unabated  interest. 

In  view  of  the  increased  responsibilities 
which  are  now  devolving  upon  the  colored 
race  in  many  portions  of  our  country,  we 
think  it  will  be  felt  that  the  present  is  not  the 
time  to  relax  in  our  efforts  to  sustain  them, 
and  trust  that  they  may  continue  to  receive 
the  support  of  all  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  interested  in  maintaining  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  Third  mo.  1,  1870. 

Managers: — Elton  B.  Gifford,  Samuel  Wool- 
man,  Geo.  J<  Scattergood,  Thomas  Elkinton, 
Ephraim  Smith,  William  Smedlcy.  Joseph  W. 
Lippincott,  Richard  J.  Allen,  Jas.  G.  McColliu. 

Oh  !  tha^  I  may  never  speak  a  word,  nor 
do  any  action  that  may  grieve  his  good  Spirit, 
nor  break  my  peace  with  Him.  May  I  never 
eat,  nor  drink  to  excess,  nor  wear  anything 
in  apparel  contrary  to  the  pure  Truth  ;  nei- 
ther be  found  in  any  carriage  or  behavior,  in 
conversation  or  communication,  that  may  give 
any  occasion  whereby  truth  may  suffer.  This 
was,  and  is  the  desire,  and  cry  of  all  the  faith- 
ful, and  of  those  that  truly  fear  the  Lord,  and 
have  known  what  the  first  love  is,  and  tho 
blessed  effects  of  it. — John  Banks. 
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Culture  of  Madder  in  Smyrna. — The  United 
States  consul  at  Smyrna  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  culture  of  the  madder  root  in 
that  region : 

The  ground  usually  selected  is  a  flat  or  level 
plain,  composed  of  a  red  and  damp  soil,  but 
well  drained.  The  color  of  the  soil  is  said  to 
affect  the  color  of  the  root,  giving  it  a  deeper 
red  tinge,  which  is  the  quality  most  highly 
prized.  When  grown  on  hillsides,  or  on  high 
hard  ground,  it  is  of  a  lighter  color,  and  is  less 
esteemed  than  the  former.  As  a  rule,  a  dark 
soil  is  always  chosen  when  it  can  be  procured. 

Plowing  begins  in  the  Fifth  mo.,  and  is  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  till  the  Tenth 
month,  to  render  the  earth  as  friable  as  possi- 
ble. As  the  rains  generally  set  in  about  this 
time,  the  ground  is  allowed  to  rest  until  it  is 
plowed  for  sowing,  which  takes  place  in  the 
Second  and  Third  months.  Between  the  Tenth 
month  and  the  Second  month,  however,  the 
ground  may  be  replowed  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable. The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  the 
ground  manured  and  left  undisturbed.  About 
300  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  on  an  acre.  As 
soon  as  the  plant  has  grown  some  inches  the 
ground  is  hoed  and  weeded.  This  operation 
is  repeated  as  often  as  possible.  Six  months 
after  sowing,  drills  are  made  of  the  width  of 
about  one  foot,  at  intervals  of  three  feet,  the 
earth  from  these  drills  being  thrown  over  the 
plants  so  as  to  completely  bury  them. 

This  is  repeated  every  year,  or  as  often  as 
it  is  thought  requisite,  in  order  to  force  the 
strength  of  the  plant  downward  and  produce 
roots  instead  of  stems  and  leaves.  Some  of 
the  roots  thus  treated  attain  the  depth  of  six 
feet.  This  process  is  performed  only  on  the 
plains ;  on  hillsides  it  would  be  useless,  as  the 
rains  would  wash  away  the  earth  too  fre- 
quently. The  plant  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  earth  from  three  to  seven  years ;  but  the 
usual  time  is  five  or  six.  As  a  general  rule 
the  longer  it  remains  in  the  soil,  up  to  the 
seventh  year,  the  thicker  and  better  it  will 
become.  In  certain  locations,  however,  where 
great  dampness  prevails,  the  work  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  more  than  three  years, 
as  a  certain  grass  springs  up  which  com- 
pletely chokes  it,  causing  the  destruction  of 
the  crop. 

When  the  roots  are  to  be  taken  up  the  stems 
are  cut  down  and  the  seed  collected.  Drills 
are  then  dug  to  the  required  depth,  and  the 
roots  on  either  side  laid  bare,  which  renders 
the  extraction  of  the  whole  easy  and  complete. 
The  roots  are  laid  in  bundles,  and  then  carried 
to  a  reserved  piece  of  ground  well  beaten  and 
perfectly  dry,  having  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  On  this  the  mad- 
der is  spread  out  to  dry,  through  the  power- 
ful action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Although  an  easy 
process,  this  is  a  most  important  one,  and 
should  be  performed  thoroughly;  as,  if  the 
madder  is  packed  damp,  mould  will  ensue  and 
deteriorate  the  quality.  For  this  reason  prin- 
cipally the  summer  season  is  always  selected 
for  this  purpose.  In  winter  it  has  to  be  dried 
in  ovens,  but  the  quality  becomes  inferior, 
and  it  seldom  dries  well.  The  roots  are 
packed  as  closely  as  possible  in  hair  bales  con- 
taining 420  pounds,  and  then  sent  to  town. 
Here  the  bales  are  opened  and  the  roots  sub- 
jected to  steam  pressure,  which  reduces  their 
bulk  one-half.  They  are  then  enveloped  in 
canvas,  and  bound  with  iron  hoops  ready  for 
shipment. 


Selected. 


DO  THY  LITTLE — DO  IT  WELL. 

Do  thy  little — do  it  well ; 

Do  what  right  and  reason  tell ; 

Do  what  wrong  and  sorrow  claim — 

Conquer  sin  and  cover  shame. 

Do  thy  little  ;  though  it  be 

Dreariness  and  drudgery ; 

They  whom  Christ's  apostles  made, 

"  Gathered  fragments"  when  He  bade. 

Do  thy  little  ;  never  mind 
Though  thy  brethren  be  unkind ;  _ 
Though  the  men  who  ought  to  smile 
Mock  and  taunt  thee  for  awhile. 
Do  thy  little  ;  never  fear 
While  the  Saviour  standeth  near; 
Let  the  world  its  javelins  throw ; 
On  thy  way  undaunted  go. 

Do  thy  little.    God  hath  made 
Million  leaves  for  forest  shade ; 
Smallest  stars  their  glory  bring ; 
God  employeth  every  thing. 
Do  thy  little ;  and  when  thou 
Feelest  on  thy  pallid  brow, 
Ere  has  fled  the  vital  breath, 
Cold  and  damp,  the  sweat  of  death — 

Then  the  little  thou  hast  done 
Little  battles  thou  hast  won, 
Little  masteries  achieved, 
Little  wants  with  care  relieved, 
Little  words  in  love  expressed, 
Little  wrongs  at  once  confessed, 
Little  favors  kindly  done, 
Little  toils  thou  didst  not  shun, 
Little  graces  meekly  worn, 
Little  slights  with  patience  borne — 

These  shall  crown  thy  pillowed  head, 
Holy  light  upon  thee  shed. 
These  are  treasures  that  shall  rise 
Far  beyond  the  shining  skies. 


-Anon. 


Selected. 

CONTENTMENT. 
As  wishing  will  neither  procure  nor  prevent, 
I  hope  to  continue  in  a  state  of  content; 
And  yield  to  my  lot  with  a  proper  submission, 
And  think  myself  blest  in  my  present  condition. 

I'll  not  wish  for  riches,  because  of  its  snares, 
Nor  yet  for  more  business  because  of  its  cares ; 
But  humbly  submit  to  what  a  bountiful  heaven 
Has  furnished  as  needful,  nor  sparingly  given. 

A  mind  free  from  guilt,  and  possessing  true  peace, 

O  !  these  are  the  riches  I  hope  to  increase, 

A  state  betwixt  ease  and  constant  employ, 

Is  the  state  I  would  choose,  and  the  state  I  enjoy. 


Selected. 

On  the  Gradual  Work  of  Salvation. 

The  first  operation  of  this  heavenly  light,  on 
those  who  are  convinced  by,  and  turned  to  it, 
the  gift  of  the  Father,  which  Christ  Jesus,  in 
his  parable  to  the  Jews,  compared  to  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  and  to  a  little  leaven,  which 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of 
meal,  until  the  whole  came  to  be  leavened,  is 
to  show  man  his  inward  state  and  condition 
The  first  step  in  the  way  of  life  is,  to  be  turned 
to  this  holy  principle,  that  teacheth  the  obe 
dient  to  know  God  savingly  ;  and  when  man 
comes  to  have  a  true  sense  of  his  fallen  estate, 
and  sees  how  he  hath  transgressed  against 
that  eternal  Being  that  gave  him  life  and 
breath,  who  waiteth  long  to  be  gracious,  and 
knocketh  at  the  door  of  the  heart,  and  has 
striven  by  his  Divine  light,  the  sense  hereof 
will  break  the  heart,  and  tender  the  spirit  be- 
fore the  Lord.  And  under  the  weight  of  the 
great  burden  of  sin  and  iniquity,  there  will  be 
a  crying  out,  My  sins,  they  are  too  heavy  for 
me  to  bear,  and  mine  iniquities  are  gone  over 
my  head ;  saying  as  Paul  did,  "  Oh,  wretched 
man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 


body  of  this  death  ?"    Here  the  eye  comes 
be  opened  that  sees  him,  whom  man  in  his  d 
obedience  hath  pierced  afresh  and  put  to  op| 
shame  ;  and  then  there  will  be  days  of  moui|. 
ing,  and  wailing  because  of  him  ;  and  this  I 
truly  the  day  of  Jacob's  trouble.  In  the  ser  [ 
of  this  deplorable  fallen  state,  and  the  loj 
suffering  of  the  Lord,  and  the  long  striving  I 
his  spirit,  thou  wilt  see,  that  in  the  justice) 
God,  eternal  death  might  be  thy  portion  ;  ll 
that  which  brings  into  this  sense,  begets  a  I 
cret  cry  in  the  soul,  after  a  Deliverer  and  i  \ 
viour,  and  will  also  give  a  true  sight,  til 
there  is  no  way  for  thy  soul  to  be  ransomed,  i\ 
in  and  through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lt !! 
Jesus  Christ ;  which  thou  wilt  see  can  no  oti  t 
way  be  effectually  begun  in  thee,  but  in  the  u  I 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Lord ;  for  it  is  throul 
judgment  that  Zion  is  redeemed,  and  her  c< k 
verts  with  righteousness.  And  here  also  th  I 
wilt  see  that  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  I 
Christ  yet  behind  must  be  filled  up  in  thti 
for  no  other  way  can  any  man  pass  unto  hi 
peace,  and  joy,  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  J 
the  way  the  Captain  of  salvation  passed,  wh  I 
was  through  death ;  and  here  thou  wilt  be^l 
to  arm  thyself  with  the  same  mind.  If. 
none  cease  from  sin  any  further  than  as  t) 
suffer  in  the  flesh  the  crucifying  of  the  affectu 
and  lusts  thereof ;  and  here  the  end  of  t 
Gospel's  preaching  comes  to  be  known  a 
witnessed,  which  is,  that  all  men  might 
judged  as  men  in  the  flesh,  that  so  they  mig 
live  to  God  in  the  spirit.    And  in  this  inwc 
exercise,  the  Lord  God  Almighty  will  b(!| 
down  his  ear,  and  answer  the  cries  of  t 
awakened  soul,  and  manifest  his  word 
power,  which  all  in  this  state  will  know  to 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  pierci 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  thy  immortal  so 
from  the  spirit  and  nature  of  transgressi< 
and  its  daily  workings,  as  subjection  and  < 
dience  are  yielded  to  it,  making  a  separat 
between  joints  and  marrow,  and  giving  the 
discerning  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  t 
heart. 

As  the  soul  gives  up  in  love  to  God,  fre 
to  follow  him  in  the  way  of  his  judgments,  a 
gives  up  to  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  that  whi 
is  for  the  sword,  and  that  which  is  for 
struction  to  be  destroyed,  the  precious  work 
the  Lord  will  prosper.  And  although  this 
a  time  of  sorrow,  of  trouble  and  anguish,  j 
it  is  a  good  day.  Therefore  strive  not  to  | 
from  under  it,  neither  to  make  haste ;  for  t 
true  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance,  whi 
is  never  to  be  repented  of.  After  the  true 
pentance,  follows  the  true  knowledge  of  remiss\ 
and  forgiveness ;  and  so  thy  iniquities,  by  1 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  come  to  be  blotted  o 
and  then  the  times  of  refreshment  come  fr< 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glo 
of  his  power. 

As  there  is  a  faithful  abiding  in  inwa 
watchfulness,  and  continual  obedience  to  ti 
heavenly  light,  in  which  the  beginning  oft 
work  of  God  was  known,  there  will  be  a  { 
ing  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  footsteps 
the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  a  growing  frc 
strength  to  strength,  over  sin  and  the  nati 
thereof,  and  from  one  degree  of  grace 
another ;  and  the  eye  of  the  understandi 
will  be  single ;  and  here  everything  whi 
doth  let  will  be  seen,  and  the  soul  will  r 
start  aside  from  an  inward  travail,  until  ti 
which  hindereth  be  taken  out  of  the  wi 
and  until  all  the  rule  and  authority  of  t 
enemy  be  subdued  under  the  feet  of  the  Lon 
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nted,  and  the  government  of  the  soul  be 
1  his  shoulders,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign 
all. 

od  here  salvation,  redemption  and  restor- 
3  is  effectually  enjoyed,  through  faith  and 
\ffectual  working  of  the  Almighty  power  of 
,  unto  whom  be  the  glory  of  his  own 
k  forever;  and  here  will  be  a  growing 
increasing  until  there  is  a  coming  into 
precious  state  and  image,  in  which  man 
before  he  fell. — Charles  Marshall. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Trinidad  Pitch-Lake. 

,  was  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  that  I  visit- 
lie  English  colony  of  Trinidad  ;  and  I 
1  never  forget  the  effect  produced  upon 
by  the  first  glimpse  of  this  truly  pictur- 
te  and  beautiful  island.  It  is  situated  at 
mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco,  and  extends 
l  latitude  nine  degrees  thirty  minutes,  to 
degrees  fifty  minutes  north,  and  is  sepa- 
d  from  the  province  of  Cumana,  on  the 
;h  American  Continent,  by  the  Gulf  of 
a.  The  island  appears  at  a  distance  like 
mmense  ridge  of  rocks  along  its  whole 
h  front ;  but,  on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
we  behold  one  of  the  most  magnificent, 
egated,  and  luxuriant  panoramas  that 
are  ever  formed.  To  the  east,  the  waves 
le  mighty  Orinoco  dispute  for  the  empire 
he  ocean  with  contending  billows;  the 
|  mountains  of  Cumana  rise  from  the 
m  of  the  horizon  in  stupendous  majesty ; 
on  the  west,  appear  the  cape,  headlands, 
ntains,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains  of  Trini 
enamelled  with  eternal  verdure,  and  pre- 
ing  a  coup  d'  osil  which  is  rarely  surpass- 

Nor  is  the  mind  disabused  of  these  de- 
tful  emotions  on  penetrating  into  the  in- 
ir  of  the  island.  Its  azure  skies,  deep-blue 
,  fertile  glades,  and  elastic  atmosphere, 
),  in  the  language  of  one  of  its  historians, 
i  and  all,  combined  to  crown  Trinidad 
i  the  appellation  of  the  Indian  Paradise, 
is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  furnish 
aphic  account  of  the  island,  but  merely 
;ive  a  description  of  a  very  remarkable 
lomenon  existing  there,  called  "Pitch- 
e."  I  had  not  long  been  in  the  island, 
re  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
ing  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  a 
;  to  this  interesting  lake,  which  I  readily 
led  myself  of.  The  lake  is  distant  from 
t  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  island,  some 
y  miles,  and  is  most  readily  accessible  by 
er.  The  western  shore  of  the  island,  for 
it  twenty  miles,  is  quite  flat,  and  richly 
ded,  and,  though  only  one  or  two  houses 
perceptible  from  the  sea,  the  interior  is 

cultivated.  Nearer,  toward  the  lake, 
shore  assumes  a  more  smiling  aspect, 
e  one  sees  a  noble  forest;  there,  a  sheet 
right  green  points  out  a  cane-field.  Co- 
nuts  and  palm  trees  are  sprinkled  over 
landscape,  and  now  and  then  a  well-built 
3e,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  appears, 
i  a  verdant  lawn  extending  from  it  to  the 
and  the  ground  sometimes  broken  into 
osities,  and  then  slightly  undulating, 
he  lake  is  situated  at  Cape  La  Brea, 
re  we  arrived  in  a  small  steamer  used  for 
raying  passengers  to  and  from  different 
es  along  the  coast.  After  wending  our 
'  over  rocks  of  pitch  and  crustuted  sand, 
soon  came  to  the  road  leading  directly  to 
lake,  and,  emerging  from  it,  the  spectator 
ds  on  the  border  of  what  appears  at  the 


first  glance  to  be  a  lake,  containing  many 
wooded  islets,  but,  on  a  second  examination, 
proves  to  be  a  sheet  of  asphaltum  (pitch). 
The  lake  is  elevated  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean  ;  a  gradual  ascent  leads  to 
it,  which  is  covered  with  pitch  in  a  hard  state, 
and  trees  and  vegetation  flourish  upon  it.  In 
some  places  beds  of  cinders  are  found  ;  and  a 
strong  sulphurous  smell  pervades  the  ground 
to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
lake,  and  is  perceived  in  approaching  the 
shore. 

The  lake  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
the  sea,  on  the  south  by  a  rocky  eminence, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  usual  argillaceous  soil 
of  the  country  ;  it  is  nearly  circular,  and 
more  than  half  a  league  in  length,  and  the 
same  in  breadth.  The  variety  and  extraor- 
dinary mobility  of  this  phenomenon  are  very 
remarkable ;  groups  of  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers,  tufts  of  wild  pine-apples  and  aloes, 
swarms  of  magnificent  butterflies  and  bril- 
liant humming  birds,  enliven  a  scene  which 
would  be  an  earthly  representative  of  Tartar- 
us without  them.  With  regard  to  mobility, 
where  a  small  islet  has  been  seen  on  an  even- 
ing, a  gulf  is  found  on  the  following  morning, 
and,  on  another  part  of  the  lake,  a  pitch  islet 
has  sprung  up,  to  be  in  its  turn  adorned  with 
the  most  luxurious  vegetation,  and  then 
again  engulfed.  The  usual  consistence  and 
appearance  of  the  asphaltum  (except  in  very 
hot  weather,  when  it  is  usually  liquid  an  inch 
deep)  is  that  of  pit-coal,  but  of  a  grayish  col- 
or. Sometimes,  however,  the  asphaltum  is 
jet-black  and  hard.  Deep  crevices,  or  fun- 
nels, are  found  in  various  parts,  filled  with 
excellent,  limpid,  running  water,  and  often 
containing  a  great  variety  of  mullet  and 
small  fish.  Alligators  even  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  in  these  extraordinary  chasms. 
Pieces  of  what  was  once  wood  are  found  com- 
pletely changed  to  bitumen,  and  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree,  on  being  sawn,  was  entirely  im- 
pregnated with  petroleum.  Where  the  pe- 
troleum mixes  with  the  earth,  it  tends  great- 
ly to  fertilize  it,  and  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
island  come  from  districts  bordering  on  this 
singular  lake,  the  pine-apples,  in  particular, 
being  less  fibrous,  more  aromatic,  and  of  a 
deeper  golden  color,  than  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  else.  The  pitch  at  the  side  of  the 
lake  is  perfectly  hard  and  cold,  but,  as  one 
walks  toward  the  middle  with  the  shoes  off, 
in  order  to  wade  through  the  water,  the  heat 
gradually  increases,  and  the  pitch  becomes 
softer  and  softer,  until  at  last  it  is  seen  boiling 
up  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
become  so  heated  that  it  is  necessary  to 
dance  up  and  down  in  a  most  ridiculous  man- 
ner. During  6the  rainy  season  it  is  possible 
to  walk  nearly  over  the  whole  lake,  but,  in 
the  hot  season,  a  great  part  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proached. Although  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
pitch,  no  bottom  has  ever  been  found.  In 
standing  still  on  the  lake,  near  the  centre, 
the  surface  gradually  sinks,  forming  a  sort  of 
bowl,  as  it  were  ;  and,  when  the  shoulders  be- 
come level  with  the  lake,  the  prudent  travel- 
ler will  make  the  best  of  his  way  out. 

Science  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  for  the  lake  docs 
not  seem  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  an  exhaust- 
ed crater,  neither  is  the  hill  on  which  it  is 
situated  of  volcanic  origin,  for  its  basis  is 
clay.  The  flow  of  pitch  from  the  lake  has 
been  immense,  the  whole  country  round  be- 


ing covered  with  it,  and  it  seems  singular 
that  no  eruption  has  taken  place  during  the 
memory  of  man,  although  the  principle  of 
motion  still  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  lake. 
During  the  past  three  years  several  thousand 
tons  have  been  shipped  to  this  country,  and 
yet  I  am  assured  by  a  gentleman  residing 
there,  with  whom  I  am  in  frequent  corres- 
pondence, that  no  diminution  is  visible.  My 
last  advices  from  Trinidad  inform  me  that  a 
company,  formed  in  the  United  States,  was 
at  that  time  engaged  seeking  for  oil  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lake,  and  that  oil  had 
been  discovered  in  several  places. — Late  Pa- 
per. 

For  "The  Frieud." 

Yet  a  Favoured  People. 

"It  is  gratefully  to  be  acknowledged,  that 
notwithstanding  many  in  our  Society  have 
adopted  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  drunk 
of  its  beguiling  spirit,  we  are  yet  a  favoured 
people/  In  our  religious  assemblies  may  be 
felt  a  gathering  Power,  that  would  help  us  in 
our  christian  pilgrimage,  and  increase  our 
knowledge  in  Divine  truths,  settle,  stablish 
our  christian  faith,  and  sanctify  our  hearts, 
with  all  our  affections." — Mary  Capper. 

Such  as  the  above  are  encouraging  testi- 
monies. And  we  doubt  not  that  there  are,  in 
the  present  day,  those,  and  not  a  few,  who, 
though  they  often  mourn,  even  to  strewing 
their  tears,  in  secret  over  the  state  of  things 
among  us,  are  nevertheless  cheered  at  seasons 
by  the  condescensions  of  heavenly  power  and 
goodness,  which  to  rightly  exercised,  wrest- 
ling souls,  remains  to  be  "a  spirit  of  judg- 
ment," a  strength  and  savor  of  life,  that  can 
alone  nourish  the  patient,  waiting,  contrite 
ones,  and  do  them  effectual  good.  May  these 
not  lose  sight  of  the  freshly  descending  show- 
ers of  Heavenly  Love,  but  be  encouraged  to 
hold  on  their  way  in  patience  though  in  tribu- 
lations ;  to  trust  in  the  Lord  in  meekness,  in 
lowliness,  and  in  godly  simplicity  of  soul ; 
that  His  power  may  be  more  and  more  felt 
in  them,  and  seen  to  be  upon  them. 


The  Lace-leaf  Plant,  (  Ou  virandra  fenestra lis.) 
— As  the  name  implies,  the  leaf  is  like  a  piece 
of  lace  work,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  like 
a  skeleton  leaf,  the  spaces  between  the  vein- 
ing  being  open.  The  veining  is  something 
like  that  of  a  lily  leaf,  the  longitudinal  fibres 
running  through  the  whole  length,  and  cross- 
ed at  very  regular  intervals  by  the  trans- 
verse ribs,  which  are  of  threadlike  fineness. 
The  scientific  name, fenestra! is,  ("windowed") 
conveys  this  idea  of  a  regular  arrangement  of 
structure.  The  leaf  stalk  varies  in  length 
with  the  depth  of  the  water ;  always  keeping 
a  little  below  the  surface.  Each  plant  has  ten 
or  a  dozen  leaves  branching  from  the  root, 
which  in  the  specimens  brought  to  me  resem- 
bled a  small  potato.  It  is  used  for  food  by 
the  Mulogasy,  and  in  taste  is  like  the  farina- 
ceous yam,  common  to  most  tropical  countries. 
The  plant  grows  in  running  water,  and  thrives 
best  in  a  warm  situation  where  the  water  is 
tepid.  The  flower  grows  on  a  long  stalk,  and 
rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  of 
a  pinkish  color,  dividing  into  two  curiously- 
curved  hairy  tufts.  Few  objects  can  be  ima- 
gined more  beautiful  or  interesting  for  culti- 
vating in  an  aquarium  than  the  lace-leaf  plant, 
which  Sir  J.  W.  Hooker  terms  "  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  nature's  vegetable  produc- 
tions."— Sibree's  Madagascar  and  its  People. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Greatest  Deceivers. 
That  wise  seer,  George  Fox,  writes  as  sub- 
joined concerning  deceivers.  May  his  readers 
by  digging  deep  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  spiritual  building  on  Christ  Jesus,  the  un- 
changeable rock  and  foundation  of  every  age 
and  generation,  thus  experience  preservation, 
not  only  from  deceit  and  deceivers  in  these 
perilous  times,  but  know  also  the  spiritual 
house  to  stand  strong  when  the  winds  and 
waves  of  trial  shall  come. 

"  The  Lord  opened  to  me  who  the  greatest 
deceivers  were,  and  how  far  they  might  come ; 
even  such  as  came  as  far  as  Cain,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  God  ;  such  as  came  out  of  Egypt,  and 
through  the  Eed  Sea,  to  praise  God  on  the 
banks  of  the  sea-shore;  such  as  could  speak 
by  experience  of  God's  miracles  and  wonders ; 
such  as  were  come  as  far  as  Corah,  Dathan, 
and  their  company ;  such  as  were  come  as  far 
as  Balaam,  who  could  speak  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  who  heard  his  voice  and  knew  it,  and 
knew  his  Spirit,  and  could  see  the  star  of 
Jacob,  and  the  goodliness  of  Israel's  tent ;  the 
second  birth,  which  no  enchantment  could 
prevail  against :  these  that  could  speak  so 
much  of  their  experiences  of  God,  and  yet 
turned  from  the  Spirit  and  the  Word,  and 
went  into  the  gainsaying,  these  were  and 
would  be  the  great  deceivers,  far  beyond  the 
priests.  Likewise  among  christians,  such  as 
should  preach  in  Christ's  name,  should  work 
miracles,  cast  out  devils,  and  go  as  far  as  a 
Cain,  a  Corah,  and  a  Balaam  in  the  gospel 


times,  these  were  and  would  be  the  great  de- 
ceivers. They  that  could  speak  some  experi- 
ences of  Christ  and  God,  but  lived  not  in  the 
life,  these  were  they  that  led  the  world  after 
them,  who  got  the  form  of  godliness,  but  de- 
nied the  power ;  who  inwardly  ravened  from 
the  Spirit,  and  brought  people  into  the  form,  but 
persecuted  them  that  were  in  the  power,  as  Cain 
did;  and  ran  greedily  after  the  error  of  Ba- 
laam, through  covetousness,  loving  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness  as  Balaam  did.  These  fol- 
lowers of  Cain,  Corah,  and  Balaam,  have 
brought  the  world,  since  the  apostles'  days, 
to  be  like  a  sea.  Such  as  these  I  saw  might 
deceive  now,  as  they  did  in  former  ages ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  deceive  the  elect, 
who  were  chosen  in  Christ,  who  was  before 
the  world  began,  and  before  the  deceiver  was : 
though  others  may  be  deceived  in  their  open- 
ings and  prophecies,  not  keeping  their  minds 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  doth  open  and 
reveal  to  his." 


A  Daring  Voyage. — The  following  detailed 
account  of  the  rash  and  foolish,  but  success- 
ful voyage,  of  the  little  boat  "  City  of  Bagu- 
sa,"  across  the  Atlantic,  is  given  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald: 

"  Ninety  days  ago  a  boat,  less  than  20  feet 
in  length,  and  carrying  two  men  and  a  dog, 
left  Liverpool,  England,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  New 
York.  The  bold  and  hazardous  project  was 
the  subject  of  much  amazement  at  the  time, 
but  since  then  the  startling  events  which 
have  been  transpiring  on  the  scene  of  the 
eventful  war  in  Europe,  have  absorbed  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  bold  adventurers  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent forgotten.  Information  has  been  receiv- 
ed of  their  whereabouts,  however,  at  several 
points  on  the  voyage,  from  other  crafts  by 
which  they  have  been  seen,  and  about  five 


o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  the  tiny  craft 
was  signalled  approaching  our  harbor.  At 
six  o'clock  the  collector's  tug  started  down 
the  harbor  and  met  the  venturesome  mari- 
ners at  about  eight  o'clock,  opposite  the 
lower  light,  and  towed  them  in. 

"  The  boat  which  has  thus  accomplished 
a  voyage  so  hazardous,  and  so  altogether 
novel,  is  named  the  City  of  Bagusa,  is  twen- 
ty feet  in  length  over  all,  six  feet  beam,  and 
two  feet  eight  inches  in  depth,  drawing  two 
feet  of  water ;  she  is  yawl  rigged,  and  spreads 
seventy  yards  of  canvas ;  is  fitted  with  a  two- 
bladed  steam  propeller,  worked  by  hand,  and 
her  hull  is  of  wood,  the  boards  being  only 
one-half  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  this  minia- 
ture ship  are  all  the  arrangements  for  cook- 
ing, &c,  and  the  capacity  for  carrying  provi- 
sions and  water,  sufficient  for  the  voyage 
which  has  just  been  so  successfully  terminat- 
ed. The  '  crew'  consists  of  two  men,  John 
Charles  Berkeley,  the  commander,  and  Nicho- 
las Primoraz.  These  are  the  two  men  who, 
actuated,  as  the  former  says,  by  a  '  mere 
whim,'  were  induced  to  make  this  attempt, 
which  few  could  regard  as  anything  but  fool- 
hardiness,  after  seeing  the  craft  in  which 
they  launched  their  destinies,  and  hung  their 
lives  by  a  mere  thread.  The  former  has  fol- 
lowed the  sea  from  boyhood,  and  has  passed 
an  eventful  life.  He  saved  two  lives  off  the 
coast  of  Kent,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1858,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  medal  by 
the  British  Humane  Society.  He  is  an  Irish- 
man, and  has  a  home  in  Dublin.  His  com- 
panion is  an  Austrian. 

On  Thursday,  June  2d,  these  daring  spirits 
launched  their  frail  bark,  and  accompanied 
only  by  a  dog,  left  Liverpool.  In  ten  days 
they  put  into  Queenstown,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  four  days,  in  order  to  have 
some  caulking  done  on  their  boat,  which  was 
leaking,  and  left  there  on  the  16th,  having  on 
board  one  ton  of  ballast  and  500  weight  of 
coals.  They  took  the  northern  route,  the 
same  as  taken  by  the  Cambria,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  being  westerly ;  and  for  the  first 
thirty-five  days  they  suffered  a  great  deal, 
being  kept  wet  through  continually.  They 
were  also  unable  to  cook  on  the  first  part  of 
the  voyage,  and  were  compelled  to  eat  their 
meat  raw,  which  added  to  their  discomfort 
and  helped  to  discourage  them.  After  being 
eighteen  days  out,  they  became  short  of  fire- 
wood, with  no  means  of  getting  a  supply." 

At  this  time  they  picked  up  a  barrel  con- 
taining about  four  gallons  of  tar,  which  was 
a  great  aid  to  them.  They  used  the  tar  on 
the  decks  and  the  barrel  for  fuel. 

"  On  the  28th  of  August  they  lost  one  of 
the  crew,  the  dog,  who  died.  They  had  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  weather,  but  the  little 
bark  bore  herself  nobly,  and  the  men  them- 
selves expressed  surprise  that  she  rode  the 
heavy  gales  so  staunchly.  She  was  leaking 
all  the  way,  and  the  pumps,  of  which  they 
have  two,  were  kept  at  work  constantly.  In 
the  severe  gales  of  last  Saturday  they  experi- 
enced the  hardest  time  on  the  voyage,  but 
suffered  no  disaster,  save  the  carrying  away 
of  the  jigger  boom.  The  largest  number  of 
miles  made  in  one  day  was  153,  -which  was 
made  in  the  first  part  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
smallest,  11  miles.  The  average  speed  was 
four  knots  an  hour.  A  number  of  vessels 
were  spoken  on  the  voyage,  among  which 
were  the  bark  Badcliff,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
bound  to  Quebec ;  the  ship  Maxwell,  August 


9th,  and  the  homeward-bound  steamer, 
sia,  August  24th.  From  the  first  tw* 
these  ships  they  took  in  supplies  of  pi 
sions  and  water.  Two  whales  were 
neighborly  off  Cape  Clear,  comingnear  enc 
to  be  touched  with  the  hand,  and  giving 
voyagers  some  alarm  lest  they  should  u 
their  frail  ship.  One  of  'Mother  CaiS 
Chickens'  attended  them  from  the  time  1 
left  Queenstown  till  they  passed  Geoi 
bank. 

"  The  men  say  that  they  had  the  most 
feet  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  ei 
prise,  and  in  the  roughest  gale  could  g 
sleep  with  the  greatest  composure.  Only 
lateness  of  the  season  prevents  them  fron 
turning  home  as  they  came.  Their  orig 
intention  was  to  go  direct  to  New  York, 
they  concluded  to  put  into  this  port,  and 
go  from  here  to  the  former  place,  and  wili 
main  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  till  ano- 
summer. 

"  They  were  towed  to  Long  wharf  by 
tug,  and  there  can  be  seen  this  smalles 
all  crafts  that  ever  traversed  the  broad 
lantic." 


a 

■A 
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Concerning  Justification  and  Sanctificatio 
Justification  is  freely  by  Jesus  Christ  in 
sight  of  the  Father,  and  not  by  works  of  m 
own  righteousness.  Such  as  are  taught 
Christ,  and  guided  by  him  in^all  the  way 
truth  and  righteousness,  are  justified  by 
and  none  else,  not  in  any  word  or  work  w 
soever,  but  in  what  they  are  led  to  fulfil  c 
him.  It  is  the  new  man  that  is  justified, 
not  the  old ;  he  that  is  born  of  God,  and  \ 
that  are  born  of  the  flesh.  Such  cannot  pL 
God,  neither  can  such  be  justified  by  him: 
they  are  not  taught  of  him,  nor  saved, 
restored,  nor  redeemed,  and  therefore  are 
justified  nor  cleared  from  condemnation  in  ^ 
sight  of  the  Lord.  Those  who  live  in  iniqr  ™ 
and  sin,  and  the  ways  and  works  of  the  wc 
which  are  evil,  are  condemned  by  Christ  Je  * 
and  not  justified,  though  in  words  they  u 
fess  him,  yet  of  justification  by  him  theyli  A 
no  part. 

Sanctification  is  by  the  working  of  the  c  11 
nal  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  creature,  wl  j 
purgeth  out  and  taketh  away  all  unrightei  itl 
ness.    All  the  works  and  fruits  of  darkne  il 
witnesseth  against,  and  witnessethunto  J« '  '- 
who  takes  away  all  sin  and  destroys  the  w< 
of  the  devil,  that  man  may  be  holy  and  ] 
in  the  sight  of  his  Maker.    Every  one  I 
hath  the  witness  of  his  justification,  hath 
operation  by  the  eternal  Spirit  of  sanctii 
tion,  and  all  that  receive  Christ  Jesus 
hath  lighted  every  man  that  cometh  into  ] 
world,  receive  sanctification  and  justificaj 
by  him,  and  he  unto  us  is  made  so  off 
Father.    He  that  can  receive  it,  let  hirf 
Edward  Burrough. 

A  Sharp  Reproof. — Speaking  of  Frede 
William  I.  on  his  death-bed,  Hagenbach  si 
"  Trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ  became  for 
a  mere  pillow,  on  which  he  was  disp< 
falsely  to  recline  even  on  his  death-bed. 
nobly  did  Provost  Boloff,  his  spiritual  gi' 
shake  him  from  his  dangerous  slumber  in 
hour  of  death,  when  he  said  to  him,  in 
presence  of  his  court : '  I  have  often  told  j 
majesty  that  Christ  is  the  ground  of  our  sa 
tion,  provided  we  both  apprehend  him 
faith  and  afterwards  follow  his  teachings 
example,  and  come  to  have  his  mind  ;  so  1 
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g  change  does  not  take  place  we  may 
>pe  for  salvation.  If  God  should  save 
majesty  by  a  miracle, — of  which,  how- 
we  have  no  example, — in  your  present 
heaven  would  afford  you  but  little  bap- 
.  Your  army,  your  treasure,  and  your 
■y  remain  here ;  not  even  your  servants 
>llow  you,  upon  whom  you  may  vent 
jrcencss  of  your  anger,  and  in  heaven 
lints  are  heavenly-minded.'  The  king 
lent." — History  of  the  Church. 
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ote  received  from  a  Friend  in  New  York 
with  the  following: 

l  a  recent  number  of  "The  Friend,"  I 
id  an  account  of  a  new  mode  of  preparing 
for  making  'Musical  Instruments.'  Who 
*st  you  are  entering  in  this  business? 
'e  the  '  Instruments'  intended  for  family 
eting  service  ?" 

ve  recollect  aright,  the  paragraph  here 
ed  to,  was  descriptive  of  a  mode  for 
y  seasoning  or  drying  wood,  taken  from 
er  journal ;  the  effect  of  which,  the  writer 
1,  was  such,  that  the  wood  so  treated 
i  not  shrink  or  warp,  and  was  therefore 
ed  to  the  construction  of  furniture  and 
al  instruments.  The  inference  drawn  by 
riend  from  the  last  few  words  seems  to  us 
ained  as  if  he  had  inferred  our  intention 
ct  a  shot-tower  and  make  bullets  for  kill- 
len,  because  we  stated  that  the  mixture 
ttle  arsenic  in  molten  lead,  would  assist 
tter  in  assuming  a  spherical  form,  when 
ed  from  a  height.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
whatever  the  spirit  that  dictated  the  re- 
,  we  accept  it  as  a  proper  caution  to  ob- 
due  vigilance  to  keep  our  columns  free 
ay  thing  that  may  be  even  imagined  to 
enance  wrong  things. 
i  allusion  to  the  "service"  of  musical  in- 
ents  induces  a  few  remarks  on,  what  we 
3  becoming  a  growing  practice  among  a 
of  members  in  our  Society,  viz.,  the  in- 
ction  of  music  and  musical  instruments 
beir  families.  Plausible  reasoning  drawn 
the  undisputed  fact  that  there  is  no  in- 
c  evil  in  music ;  and  also  that  it  may  be 
lered  a  recreation  in  accord  with  the 
i  of  Divine  Providence  in  fitting  the 
to  produce,  and  the  ear  to  appreciate 
jnjoy  sweet  sounds,  like  some  other 
aing  from  abstract  truths,  has  led  to 
eous  and  hurtful  conclusions.  We  need 
ow  enter  into  particulars,  nor  show  the 
y  of  the  assumption,  by  ^applying  tho 
kind  of  argument  to  other  admitted 
3,  and  analogous  capabilities  and  delights 
ining  to  man's  physical  and  sensuous 
n.  It  is  well  known  that  where  mem- 
)f  our  Society  have  proceeded  to  carry 
affect  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
specious  premises  relative  to  this  sub- 
the  natural  fruits  have  been  to  allow 
children  to  waste  much  precious  time 
e  effort  to  acquire  a  passable  knowl- 
of  music;  and  that  its  practice  has  pro- 
i  frivolity  and  dissipation,  by  giving 
;o  musical  entertainments.  We  have 
'  heard  of  musical  instruments  being  in- 
ced  into  families  under  the  plea  of  ad- 
ige  being  derived  from  the  music,  as  an 
apaniment  to  the  singing  of  hymns.  If 


we  should  suppose  this  singing  of  hymns,  were 
engaged  in  as  an  act  of  worship,  only  when  it 
was  performed  wiih  the  spirit  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding also,  which  alone  could  authorize 
it,  and  which  we  have  good  reason  to  doubt 
being  the  case  in  a  numberassociated  together, 
it  is  yet  very  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  as  held  by  Friends,  to  employ  instru- 
mental music  in  such  a  performance. 

The  practice  of  the  devotees  of  Lamaism  in 
Tibet,  to  place  written  prayers  in  wheels, 
which  are  kept  revolving  by  the  force  of  run- 
ning water,  under  the  supposition  that  they 
are  thus  acceptably  offering  their  petitions  to 
their  deity,  is  spoken  of  by  travellers  with 
pity  for  their  ignorance,  and  wonder  at  their 
superstition.  But  wherein  does  the  principle 
differ,  if  we  attempt  to  offer  praise  to  the 
Almighty  by  the  use  of  analogous  means,  which 
can  act  only  on  our  own  external  senses.  The 
organ,  the  melodeon  and  other  instruments 
of  music  employed  for  such  purposes,  are 
really  quite  as  much,  to  quote  the  expressive 
language  of  an  honest  Presbyterian  Elder,  a 
vain  attempt  "to  praise  God  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,"  as  are  the  Lamaists'  water- 
wheels. 

Members  so  acting,  be  their  reasoning  what 
it  may,  well  know  that  their  practice  does 
not  correspond  with  the  religious  profession 
they  make  to  the  world,  and  the  world  so  un- 
derstands it,  and  estimates  their  religious 
character  accordingly. 

The  introduction  of  music  among  Friends, 
whether  it  is  called  sacred  or  secular,  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  adulterated  Quakerism, 
now  so  popular  with  many;  and  like  many 
other  of  the  products  of  the  "  degenerate  plant 
of  a  strange  vine,"  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease and  spread  defection  from  first  and  fun- 
damental principles. 

Minneapolis,  9th  mo.  20th,  1870. 
To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend :" 

"In  regard  to  the  Philadelphia  Epistle,  re- 
ferred to  by  a  London  Friend,  I  do  not  quite 
understand.  Does  he  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  that  London  Yearly  Meeting,  as  a  body, 
has  changed  its  views  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trines set  forth  by  our  worthy  predecessors, 
George  Fox  and  others  ?  Again,  is  the  writer 
one  in  unity  with  the  body,  or  is  he  a  separa- 
tist? I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  individual 
by  reputation  or  otherwise." 

In  reply  to  tho  queries  contained  in  this 
extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a  corres- 
pondent, we  can  only  say,  we  are  informed 
that  Fielden  Thorp,  the  author  of  the  com- 
munication alluded  to,  is  a  recommended 
minister  belonging  to  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, largely  employed  in  its  affairs,  and  con- 
sidered in  full  unity  with  its  governing  mem- 
bers. We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  wished  his  readers  to  understand  that 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  still  clings  to 
the  faith  of  Friends  as  set  forth  by  Fox,  Bar- 
clay, &c,  while  "the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England,  as  a  body,  has  ceased  to  hold  these 
views,"  on  certain  important  points. 


OHIO  YEAELY  MEETING. 
The  general  meotings  for  business  convened 
on  Second-day,  the  20th  of  9th  month,  and 
closed  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  larger  than  any  held  since 
tho  separation  in  1854.  Tho  attendance  of 
the  younger  class  of  Friends  has  been  increas- 
ing for  several  years,  and  their  solid  and  quiet 


deportment  on  this  occasion  gave  ground  to 
hopo  that  many  among  thorn  may  become 
more  and  more  useful  in  the  church.  Tho 
different  sittings  of  the  meeting  were  favored 
with  that  solemn  and  settled  feeling  which 
enabled  those  present  to  transact  the  business 
with  "  decency,  forbearance  and  love  of  each 
other." 

In  the  minutes  of  Hickory  Grove  Quarter, 
Iowa,  was  contained  a  request,  forwarded  by 
one  of  its  Monthly  Meetings,  for  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  persons 
coming  among  them  and  claiming  to  be 
Friends,  but  who  from  separations  and  other 
causes,  could  not  produce  the  usual  certificates 
of  membership.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
a  large  committee  of  men  and  women,  whose 
report,  made  at  a  subsequent  sitting,  was 
adopted.  They  recommended  that  such  per- 
sons should  apply  to  the  overseers,  and  if  these 
were  satisfied  that  the  individual  so  applying 
possessed  such  rights,  and  that  his  conduct 
had  been  consistent  with  his  profession,  they 
were  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing for  its  judgment  thereon. 

The  case  of  the  Indian  natives  was  intro- 
duced: a  subject  which  had  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  from  its  first 
establishment.  It  felt  that  the  fertile  lauds 
which  its  members  possessed  had  been  wrested 
from  their  former  owners,  with  very  inade- 
quate compensation  ;  and  that  therefore  a  debt 
was  due  to  these,  independently  of  the  ben- 
evolent feelings  which  ought  to  flow  towards 
the  suffering  children  of  our  common  Father. 
In  carrying  out  this  concern,  it  had  contri- 
buted towards  maintaining  schools  among  the 
Indians,  through  the  agencj^of  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  until  the  recognition  by  Indiana  of 
those  who  separated  in  1854,  had  closed  the 
correspondence  between  the  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  shut  up  that  door  of  labor.  A.  lively  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  subject.  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  keep  it  alive  in  their  minds, 
and  it  was  referred  by  minute  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

Considerable  feeling  was  manifested  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  training  of  the  children, 
and  the  members  were  encouraged  to  an  in- 
creased zeal  in  maintaining  schools  for  their 
education  under  the  care  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings. This  concern  for  the  children  was  mani- 
fested also  in  the  affectionate  and  lively  ex- 
hortations which  were  on  several  occasions 
delivered,  persuading  them  to  bow  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  to  become  His  fol- 
lowers. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  Boarding  School,  showed  that 
in  the  operations  of  the  past  year  the  receipts 
had  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
managed  not  only  financially,  but  in  other 
respects,  was  v6ry  satisfactory,  particularly  in 
the  interest  shown  by  the  pupils  in  co-opera- 
ting in  its  success.  The  school  is  expected  to 
have  nearly  as  many  scholars  the  coming  ses- 
sion as  it  can  comfortably  accommodate. 

Tho  meeting  for  worship,  held  on  Fourth- 
day  morning,  was  a  favored  and  comforting 
opportunity;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  tho 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the  shutters 
were  raised,  and  after  a  few  words  had  been 
spoken,  a  solemn  silence  spread  over  tho  as- 
sembly, under  which  covering  the  meeting 
closed. 

Thero  were  no  ministers  in  attendance, 
with  minutes  for  service,  except  one  from 
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within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  position  of  affairs  around  Paris  lias 
not  materially  changed  of  late.  The  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  is  depopulated  and  devastated.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Prussians  maintain  strict  discipline.  The 
two  departments  of  the  Seine  are  all  under  their  control 
except  the  city  of  Paris.  A  Tours  dispatch  says,  that 
advices  from  Paris  to  the  25th  ult.,  had  been  received  by 
balloon.  At  that  time  perfect  order  existed  in  the  city. 
Communications  have  also  been  received  by  carrier 
pigeons.  These  accounts  speak  of  numerous  sorties, 
made  by  the  French  against  exposed  outposts  of  the  be- 
siegers, some  of  which  inflicted  considerable  loss  on  the 
Prussians.  In  one  of  them  the  French  captured  400 
Germans,  and  retook  ground  previously  occupied  by 
them.  The  French  reports  say  the  besiegers  have 
hitherto  kept  themselves  carefully  beyond  the  range  of 
the  guns  on  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  the  defenders 
are  impatient  at  their  inactivity.  The  Paris  authorities 
have  ordered  a  daily  distribution  to  the  inhabitants  of 
500  beeves  and  4000  sheep.  These  are  to  be  sold  by 
the  butchers  on  account  of  the  State,  at  certain  fixed 
prices.  It  is  supposed  the  Prussians  will  not  commence 
a  bombardment  of  the  city  until  their  heavy  guns  arrive. 
The  restoration  of  bridges  and  tunnels,  and  repair  of 
railroads  between  Paris  and  Germany  is  said  to  be 
nearly  complete. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  Strasbourg  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally, with  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  officers.  This  event  is  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  occurred  since  the  capitulation  at  Sedan. 
It  releases  the  large  army  required  in  the  siege,  for 
military  operations  elsewhere.  By  the  surrender  the 
Prussians  took  170  guns  valued  at  $2,000,000,  a  large 
supply  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores.  Strasbourg  was  only  sur- 
rendered when  the  helpless  condition  of  the  place  ren- 
dered it  almost  inevitable.  The  inhabitants  generally 
were  famishing,  and  suffering  from  a  deadly  fever,  so 
that  the  dead  and  dying  were  lying  in  crowds  in  the 
streets.  This  state  of  things  induced  the  French  com- 
mander to  capitulate.  The  city  has  suffered  terribly  by 
the  siege,  and  many  entire  streets  are  in  ruins.  The 
cathedral  has  not  been  seriously  damaged.  Thousands 
of  persons,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  women  and 
children,  have  been  wounded. 

The  siege  of  Metz  continues.  On  the  24th  ult.  Bazaine 
made  another  effort  to  break  through  the  Prussian 
lines.  The  French  carried  the  outworks  of  one  position 
and  turned  the  flank  of  another,  but  were  at  length 
forced  to  retire  under  the  forts.  It  is  now  said  that 
Bazaine  has  not  offered  to  surrender  Metz  on  any  terms 
whatever.    There  is  great  scarcity  of  salt  in  Metz. 

A  Prussian  force  moved  upon  Orleans,  came  near  the 
city  which  was  evacuated  by  the  French,  but  did  not 
enter  it.  After  a  halt  the  Germans  moved  back  towards 
Paris. 

The  cholera  is  raging  among  the  German  troops  at 
Chalons,  and  malignant  typhus  at  Bheims.  The  in- 
fected districts  are  surrounded  by  a  sanitary  cordon. 

The  blockade  of  the  River  Elbe  has  been  renewed  by 
the  French  fleet.  German  vessels  abroad  are  warned 
of  the  fact. 

The  total  number  of  guns  already  captured  by  the 
Prussians  is  stated  to  be  1,072.  There  are  now  150,000 
French  prisoners  in  Germany.  Many  of  them  have 
been  set  at  work  constructing  canals  in  Hanover. 

The  official  journal  of  the  French  government  pub- 
lishes a  decree  fixing  the  time  for  the  election  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  prescribing  the  manner  in 
which  the  election  is  to  be  held.  The  total  number  of 
representatives  is  to  be  753,  to  be  elected  from  France 
alone,  no  provision  being  made  for  Algeria  or  other 
colonies.  The  voting  is  to  be  by  ballot,  and  the  election 
is  to  take  place  on  the  16th  inst. 

A  large  number  of  private  documents  belonging  to 
the  emperor,  which  were  recently  seized  at  the  Tuileries 
by  officers  of  the  new  government,  have  been  published 
at  Tours,  in  the  official  journal  of  the  republic.  They 
throw  discredit  on  the  private  life  of  the  emperor,  and 
implicate  many  noted  persons  among  his  adherents. 

Servais,  Minister  of  State  and  President  of  Luxem- 
bourg, was  at  the  Hague  on  the  1st  inst.  It  is  said  he 
is  negotiating  for  the  transfer  of  the  duchy  to  Prussia. 

The  pope  declines  to  quit  Rome,  and  will  for  the  pre- 
sent remain  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  an  Italian 
guard. 

Madrid  dispatches  speak  of  the  great  alarm  in  Bar- 
celona and  other  Spanish  cities,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinued spread  of  the  yellow  fever.    Upwards  of  120,000 


of  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  had  fled  from  the  city. 
The  Spanish  government  has  been  officially  advised  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  emancipation  law  in  Cuba. 

Queen  Victoria,  yielding  to  public  sentiment,  has 
written  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  on  the  30th  ult., 
the  European  situation  came  under  discussion.  The 
meeting  was  fully  attended  by  the  ministers.  After 
much  discussion  the  final  decision  arrived  at  was  that 
nothing  could  now  be  done,  as  it  was  not  expedient  to  re- 
cognize the  only  government  with  which  any  relations 
could  be  at  present  established  in  France.  Gladstone, 
in  reply  to  a  workingmen's  deputation,  said  that  the 
recognition  of  the  French  republic  must  follow  a  popu- 
lar vote  sustaining  the  change  of  government. 

The  mission  of  Thiers  to  St.  Petersburg  proved  an 
entire  failure.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  veteran  statesman  for  an  interview  with  the 
emperor,  the  latter  politely  and  positively  declined. 
Gortschacoff  represented  to  Thiers  the  impossibility  of 
recognizing  in  him  any  official  authority,  and  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  Russian  government  holding  official 
intercourse  with  a  person  whose  avowed  position  was 
to  create  distrust  and  enmity  on  the  part  of  Russia 
toward  a  friendly  power. 

Count  Bernstoff,  the  Prussian  ambassador  to  England, 
has  entered  a  formal  complaint  against  the  continued 
shipment  of  arms  from  England  to  France.  To  this 
Earl  Granville  replied,  that  under  the  existing  laws  of 
England,  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  such  ship- 
ments, which  might  be  made  to  one  power  as  well  as 
another,  and  that  Parliament  alone  could  change  the 
existing  laws. 

A  dispatch  from  Bombay  mentions  the  death  of  Lord 
Mayo,  Viceroy  of  India,  Tien-Tsin  advices  report  that 
the  Chinese  have  refused  the  ultimatum  of  the  French. 

Dispatches  of  the  3d,  via  London,  from  the  Prussian 
head-quarters  around  Paris,  show  that  the  army  is 
quietly  closing  in  around  the  city.  On  the  first  instant 
the  French  made  a  sortie  and  attacked  the  besiegers  on 
the  south  side  of  Paris,  afterwards  retiring  behind  the 
protection  of  the  guns.  Both  sides  suffered  consider- 
able loss.  The  Prussians  took  500  prisoners.  The 
Canal  de  l'Oureg  has  been  drained  by  the  Prussians,  to 
deprive  Paris  of  water.  The  London  Times  believes 
the  reduction  of  Paris  will  require  considerable  time. 
It  is  stated  that  a  large  German  army  is  now  forming 
at  Toul  in  order  to  operate  against  L3rons. 

The  vote  in  the  Papal  territory  for  annexation  to 
Italy  was  almost  unanimous,  there  being  only  about  50 
negative  votes.  People  are  flocking  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  Rome.  Five  newspapers  have  already  started 
there. 

London,  10th  mo.  3d.  Consols,  92 J .  Five-twenties, 
of  1862,  90£ ;  ten  forties,  85J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8|-d  ;  Orleans,  8-Jd. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  on  the  first  inst., 
including  interest  due  and  unpaid,  amounted  to  $2,- 
476,506,819.  The  amount  in  the  Treasury,  in  coin  and 
currency,  was  $128,150,167,  leaving  the  net  debt  $2,- 
348,356,652,  a  decrease  during  the  past  month  of  about 
nine  millions.  The  decrease  since  3d  mo.  1st  last  has 
been  $91,414,825. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  270.  Consump- 
tion, 30  ;  croup,  11;  convulsions,  13;  cholera  infantum, 
14 ;  drowned,  6 ;  old  age,  9. 

Miscellaneous. — The  complete  returns  of  the  census  of 
Delaware,  gives  a  population  of  125,050  in  the  State, 
against  112,216  in  1860.  Massachusetts  is  found  to  have 
1,457,251  inhabitants,  against  1,231,066  in  1860.  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  has  30,904  inhabitants.  Minnesota  has 
a  population  of  435,577. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany now  owns  53,000  miles  of  line,  with  105,000  miles 
of  wire.    The  company  employs  about  7,000  persons. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  had  recently  in 
its  possession  a  bar  of  gold  valued  at  $50,000.  It 
weighed  2,348  ounces,  and  measured  12£  inches  long, 
6  J  inches  wide,  and  4£  thick. 

Very  heavy  rains  fell  in  Virginia  on  and  about  the 
first  inst.,  causing  destructive  freshets,  especially  in  the 
upper  valley.  The  destruction  of  bridges,  mills,  dams, 
&c,  was  very  great,  and  many  persons,  it  is  reported, 
have  perished  in  the  floods. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  first  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  113J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 113^;  ditto,  5-20's  1868,  110J.  Super- 
fine flour,  $4.85  a  $5.10 ;  shipping  Ohio,  $5.40  a  $5.55  ; 
finer  brands,  $5.75  a  8.90.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.30  a  $1.32;  No.  2  do.,  $1.12  a  $1.16;  No.  3  do., 
*1.08;  amber  State,  $1.31  a  $1.37;  White  Michigan, 
$1.48  a  $1.57.  New  oats,  52  a  56  cts.;  old  western,  49 
a  50  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  87  cts. ;  yellow,  93  a 
94  cts,    Good  middling  cotton,  17  cts.;  middling,  18 J 


cts.    Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $5.50 
brands,  $5.75  a  $8.50.    Kentucky  white  wheat,  ! 
amber  $1.46  a  $1.47  ;  Indiana  red,  $1.38.    Rye,  8:| 
cts.    Western  mixed  corn,  94  a  96  cts. ;  yellow  t 
a  $1.02.  Oats,  50  a  52  cts.  Clover  seed,  $6.75.  Tim 
$4.75  a  $5.50.    The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef 
reached  3254  head.    Prices  were  lower,  extra  selli 
8|  a  9  cts.,  a  few  choice  at  9}  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  7 
cts.,  and  common,  5  a  6 -J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  1 
17,000  sheep  were  sold  at  5  a  5f  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
sold  at  $11.50  a  $12.25  per  100  lbs.  net,  the  latti 
corn  fed.    Baltimore. — Choice  Maryland  wheat, 
a  $1.65;  good  to  prime,  do.,  $1.40  a  $1.55;  we' 
red,  $1.30  a  $1.32.    Yellow  corn,  95  cts.  a  $1.  Oa 
a  50  cts.    Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.10  a  i 
No.  2  corn,  73  a  76  cts.    Oats,  37£  cts.    No.  2  ba 
95  cts.    Lard,  15J  cts.    St.  Louis. — No.  2  red  w 
$1.12  a  $1.13  ;  No.  1.  $1.20  a  $1.22.    Yellow  cor 
cts. ;  white,  68  cts.    Oats,  38  a  45  cts.    Rye,  74  a  7 


RECEIPTS. 
'  Received  from  Abner  Woolman,  O.,  per  Jeh 
Kite,  Agent,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Henry  Harrison, 
$2,  vol.  44  ;  from  Thos.  Conard,  Agent,  Pa.,  for  Ho 
G.  Cooper,  Richard  Chambers,  and  John  W.  Cham 
$2  each,  vol.  44  ;  from  Josiah  Stratton,  Io.,  $2,  vol 
from  Amy  C.  Hoopes,  Phila.,  $2.  vol.  44  ;  from  E 
Stratton,  Agent,  O.,  for  Merab  Hall,  Nathan  H.  j 
strong,  and  Sarah  Taylor,  $2  each,  vol.  44,  and  pet 
Garretson,  Agent,  for  Noah  Hartley,  $2,  vol.  44 ; 
Moses  B.  Buffinton,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Jc 
Barton  and  Nathaniel  Barton,  N.  J.,  $2  each,  vol 
from  Hannah  Roberts,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Jo! 
Borton,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Wm.  F.  Reeve,  I 
$2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Joseph  Pusey,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ; 
Barton  Dean,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Thomas  Emn 
Io.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  M.  M.  Morlan,  Agent,  0, 
Sarah  Alleson,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Geo.  W.  Cooper 
Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Jordan  Ballard,  O.,  $2,  vol.' 

Remittances  received  after  Fourth-day  morning  wi 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IND 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel] 
Samuel  Morris,  Onley  P.  O.,  do. 
J oseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


The  Superintendent  of  Friends'  Asylum,  in  this 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  well  qual 
Physician  as  an  assistant.  Applications  will  be  rece 
from  respectable  graduates  in  medicine. 

Address  J.  H.  Worthington,  M.  D., 

Superintendent,  Frankford,  Philac 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  op> 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  tc< 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  applicatioi  I 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addre. 
"Street  Road  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa."  When  r 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charli  j 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304  1 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


t 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — -Joshua  H.  Woi 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma} 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  C 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  PI 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Smithfi 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  the  21st  of  N: 
month,  1870,  Eli  W.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Penina  ( 
bons,  of  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  to  Eliza  Jane,  daugl 
of  Finley  W.  and  Rebecca  D.  McGrew,  of  the  for. 
place. 


! 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  4th  of 
mo.,  1870,  Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Sh: 
aged  74  years,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Mont 
Meeting. 

~~~  WILLIAm"h  "piLE7~PRINTEK 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  the  "American  Naturalist." 

Flowerlcss  Plants, 
'he  Fungi  are  cellular  plants,  without 
ers,  living  in  the  air,  often  nourished 
•ugh  a  stem  by  an  amorphous  spawn,  or 
elium,  instead  of  a  root,  and  propagated 
rery  minute  spores,  serving  the  same  pur- 
i  as  the  seeds  of  flowering  plants, 
he  largest  species  found  in  California,  is 
kind  commonly  known  as  Touchwood,  or 
d  Tinder  {Polyporus;)  of  a  semicircular 
>e,  between  one  and  two  feet  across,  and 
,o  eight  inches  thick;  this  large  species 
have  only  seen  attached  to  the  living 
ks  of  the  Laurel  Tree  (Oreodaphne  Cali- 
ica.)  Its  name  signifying  many  pores,  de- 
>es  itself,  the  lower  surface  being  a  mass 
ttle  tubes  or  pores,  angular  like  honey - 
b. 

s  tinder  it  makes  a  slow  but  sure  fire  and 
1  coal,  wind  proof,  so  that  as  a  slow  match 
blasting  purposes  it  is  perfectly  safe.  It 
is  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in  five  minutes ; 
rate,  of  course,  will  vary  a  little  with 
kness.  The  corky  kinds  of  fungi  to  which 
belongs  continue  to  live  and  increase  for 
y  years,  although  in  general  mere  size  is 
eliable  index  of  age  in  this  field  of  inquiry, 
we  know  that  under  favorable  cireum- 
ces  the  Scaly  Polyporus  (P.  squamosus,) 
id  on  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  attains,  per- 
i,  the  largest  size  of  any  known.  Instances 
3  been  recorded  of  its  measuring  seven 
five  inches  in  circumference,  and  weigh- 
thirty-four  pounds  avoirdupois,  growing 
iese  vast  dimensions  in  the  short  space  of 
e  weeks. 

be  power  of  these  plants  to  disintegrate 
hardest  wood  is  very  remarkable,  causing 

yield  much  more  rapidly  than  the  ordi- 
•  influences  of  the  weather.  Among  the 
test  agricultural  obstacles  in  the  vast 
er  clearings  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
3d  of  most  new  countries,  are  the  old 
ps,  which,  if  left  simply  to  the  action  of 
weather,  might  be  something  less  than 
a  century  in  decaying;  yet  if  these  were 
ly  sprinkled  with  water  in  which  fuugi 
been  washed,  they  would  shortly  crumble 
ath  the  magician's  wand,  a  mere  shreddy 

of  interlaced  cottony  touchwood,  the 
as  and  cells  of  which  would  be  seen  to  be 
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traversed  and  disorganized  by  this  amorphous 
mycelium.  Only  a  few  of  these  plants  are 
known  to  us,  nor  do  we  know  their  uses  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances.  Many  of  the  species 
we  know  are  very  destructive  to  the  trunks 
of  living  trees,  on  which  they  grow.  In  the 
first  instance  they  may  grow  on  parts  which 
are  diseased,  but  the  insidious  mycelium 
spreads  with  great  rapidity ;  the  moment  any 
growth  of  this  kind  appears  the  tree  should 
be  felled,  or  if  a  valuable  ornamental  tree,  the 
parts  affected  should  be  carefully  removed, 
and  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  coppor  or 
corrosive  sublimate  be  supplied. 

Most  Polypori  are  close  and  tough  in  their 
texture,  and  rather  indigestible  ;  still  some  are 
eaten.  Berkley  declares  that  the  most  deli- 
cious of  all  fungi  is  the  P.  casareus.  Several 
other  species  besides  our  P.  igniarius  are  used 
as  tinder  and  moxa,  and  some  are  said  to  make 
famous  razor-strops.  Certainly  a  more  satiny 
cushion  could  not  be  devised.  The  common 
small  species,  with  variegated  concentric  rings 
(P.  versicolor,)  is  used  to  lure  insects  from  the 
mycologist's  more  valuable  specimens.  One 
is  used  in  Bussia,  pounded  and  put  in  snuff", 
to  improve  its  narcotic  properties;  another 
has  been  manufactured  into  coarse  clothing. 
Only  one,  I  believe,  is  worshipped,  i.  e.,  the  P. 
sacer,  a  most  striking  object,  much  venerated 
by  the  negroes  on  the  West  African  coast. 

Perhaps  many  of  us  have  experienced  the 
pleasures  of  a  walk  in  the  woods  after  a  thun- 
derstorm in  the  warm  days  of  August,  and 
felt  our  lungs  swell  with  a  thrill  of  strength 
to  the  very  fingers'  ends,  while  breathing  the 
balmy  odors  of  the  wood  ;  it  was  not  all  the 
breath  of  flowers,  nor  foliage,  nor  any  con- 
spicuous form  of  commonly  recognized  vege- 
tation. Some  may  remember  having  searched 
for  the  sweet  knots  to  take  home  with  them, 
hiding  the  uncouth  thing  in  the  house  in  order 
to  excite  the  pleasing  wonder  and  prying 
curiosity  of  the  loved  ones,  as  to  where  that 
sweet  odor  came  from !  It  was  the  sweet 
scented  Polyporus,  another  species  of  the  same 
plant.  Similar  fragrance  is  observed  in  one 
species  growing  on  the  birch  which  is  used  to 
scent  snuff;  another  like  the  soft  contents  of 
the  puff  ball,  is  celebrated  for  staunching 
blood.  This  fungus  has  been  much  used  as  a 
remedy,  and  its  virtues  vaunted  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  cure  of  consumption  in  its  early 
stages;  so  also  have  similar  surprising  effects 
been  attributed  to  the  use  of  Agaricus  crneticus. 
The  phosphorescent  agarics  of  the  olive  and 
palm  are  luminous  like  large  fire-flies,  and  a 
few  suffice  to  light  up  a  large  room  sufficient 
to  read  by. 

It  is  ofien  said  that  some  allied  mushrooms 
are  unwholesome,  and  therefore  there  is  dan- 
ger, and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  let  them 
alone.  In  reply,  might  we  not  inquire  if  the 
carrot,  celery,  parsnip,  angelica  and  anise  are 
not  allied  to  the  deadly  hemlock  ?  The  potato, 
egg-plant  and  tomato  are  also  close  akin  to 
the  poisonous  night-shade.     The  innocent 
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arrow-root,  too,  is  the  actual  product  of  the 
fearful  woorai,  or  maratta  arunamacea,  with 
which  the  savage  poisons  his  arrow-points  in 
war.  The  universal  practice  in  Russia  is  to 
salt  fungi ;  and  beside  they  are  often  subse- 
quently washed  and  treated  with  vinegar, 
which  would  be  likely  to  render  almost  any 
species  harmless.  Any  one  familiar  with  our 
coast  and  bays  will  not  fail  to  hear  of  cases  of 
poisoning  with  shell-fish,  and  there  are  also 
sad  cases  on  record  of  death  from  these  as 
well  as  the  edible  mushroom,  or  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris.  Fungi  vary  in  quality  with  climate, 
meteorological  conditions,  soils,  &c,  so  that 
the  safest  way  is  to  eat  only  those  raised  in 
garden  beds  for  the  purpose;  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  much  depends  upon  the  mode 
of  preparation  and  cooking. 

The  Grape  Disease  (Oidium  Tuckeri,)  is  the 
result  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  terribly  devasta- 
ting to  the  wine  crops  of  Europe,  the  losses 
of  which  are  estimated  by  millions,  and  so 
frightful  as  to  threaten  starvation  to  thou- 
sands ;  fortunately,  the  native  vines  of  America 
are  not  subject  to  it,  even  when  cultivated  in 
proximity,  on  the  European  Continent. 

This  fungus  plant  is  easily  destroyed  by 
dusting  on  them  flowers  of  sulphur  with  a  soft 
brush,  when  the  fruit  is  well  set,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  One  application,  George  Hobler, 
of  Alameda,  assures  me,  has  proved  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  with  his  foreign  grapes;  had  he 
known  its  value  sooner  it  might  have  saved 
his  English  gooseberries,  which  he  had  plowed 
up  and  castaway  in  utter  despair.  Currants, 
and  other  fruits,  are  also  victims  at  times. 
Indeed,  one  species,  Oidium  albicans,  called 
Thrush,  grows  in  the  mouths  of  children. 
This  can  be  transplanted  and  cultivated;  a 
weak  solution  of  potash  or  salseratus  will  dis- 
solve out  the  albumen  and  leave  the  plant 
wholly  exposed  and  unchanged.  Now,  the 
use  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  the  same  law 
and  similar  remedies  are  indicated  hero,  as 
where  it  attacks  the  vine,  namely,  to  kill  the 
parasite  and  cure  the  disease.  It  is  always 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  see  in  rational  light 
why  our  grandmothers  were  right  iu  being  so 
partial  to  sulphur.  One  dram  of  sulphite  of 
soda  to  au  ounce  of  water  is  a  sure  cure. 

The  Oidium,  fructigenum  is  often  seen  in 
whitish  puberulent  spots  of  a  greenish  gray 
on  oranges  ;  and  on  apple  trees  it  destroys  tho 
fruit  while  still  hanging  to  them;  beans, 
plums,  peas  and  hops,  &c,  are  also  often  de- 
stined, or  much  injured  by  its  ravages. 

A  digression  into  the  rationale  of  remedies 
for  these  evils  would  greatly  interest  us,  but 
we  must  forbear ;  they  turn,  however,  upon 
a  few  simple  physiological  facts — in  a  word, 
the  Flowerlcss  Plants  on  land  or  sea  have  an 
oily  or  shiny  coating  to  the  spores,  neither 
the  sea  water  nor  air  actually  touch  them; 
but  the  moment  this  adhesive  oily  or  mucila- 
ginous matter  is  destroyed,  they  perish  ;  hence 
the  use  of  ley,  lime,  ashes,  &c,  together  with 
many  chemical  washes. 
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It  iB  impossible  in  a  short  article  like  this 
to  dwell  upon  all  the  mildews,  white  and  black 
(Puccinia  and  Antennaria)  which  ruin  wheat 
fields  in  the  North,  and  orange  groves  in  the 
South.  Eust,  or  red  mildew  {Uredo  rubigo,) 
which,  however,  is  not  so  injurious  as  some 
others,  but  is  still  a  serious  evil — the  smut 
(  Urego  segetum) — bunt  (  Urego  caries,)  where 
the  grain  looks  well,  but  is  a  mass  of  black 
foetid  sporidia  when  crushed.  If  any  one  of 
these  fungi,  out  of  a  thousand,  would  spread 
famine  and  death  broadcast  over  the  earth,  is 
it  of  no  use  to  investigate  the  subject  ? 

That  the  diseased  or  fungoid  cereals  refer- 
red to  are  very  dangerous  to  man  and  beast, 
no  one  of  proper  information  will  doubt  or 
deny  •  why  they  are  less  dreaded  than  the 
larger  poisonous  fungi,  is  sufficiently  manifest. 
The  Ergot  of  grasses  (e.  g.  Agrostis,  Festuca, 
Elymus,  Dactylis,  &c.,)  but  chiefly  of  rye,  is 
one  of  this  class ;  the  fungus  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  spurred  rye  —  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  from  eating  it,  are  general  weak- 
ness, intoxication,  creeping  sensation,  cold 
extremities  and  insensibility ;  then  follow  ex- 
cruciating pains,  and  lastly,  dry  mortification 
— the  fingers  and  toes  drop  off. 

I  have  known  only  one  case  so  suddenly 
serious  that  the  patient  lost  the  fingers  and 
toes ;  but  very  many  instances  where  ultimate 
death  of  both  men  and  cattle  have  followed 
the  use  of  fungoid  grain  ;  and  also  mouldy  pro- 
visions. Cheese,  however,  is  supposed  to  be 
improved  by  it,  and  in  parts  of  Europe  they 
inoculate  with  a  plug  taken  from  a  mouldy, 
and  introduced  into  a  new  cheese ;  or  the  curd 
is  exposed  for  a  day  or  so  before  making  up, 
so  that  the  floating  spores  in  the  air  may  in- 
seminate tbe  mass.  If  to  some  they  are  im- 
proved, there  is  a  species  or  condition  of  mould 
that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  danger- 
ous to  persons  of  a  consumptive  predisposi- 
tion. The  black  dust  of  hay  fields  (  Ustilago) 
acts  in  a  more  direct  manner — hay  makers 
are  attacked  by  violent  pains  and  swellings 
in  the  head  and  face,  and  great  irritation  of 
the  entire  system.  The  blue  bread  mould 
(Pencillium,)  or  a  condition  of  it  is  found  on 
the  inside  of  casks,  the  spores  of  which  prove 
poisonous ;  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two 
coopers  who  entered  a  great  tun  to  clean  off 
this  mould,  when  they  were  seized  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head,  giddiness,  vomiting 
and  fever,  scarcely  escaping  with  their  lives. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Concerning  Faith. — As  the  entrance  of  the 
divine  Word  quickeneth  the  soul,  so  it  first 
communicates  a  degree  of  faith,  through  which 
it  operates  ;  for  true  faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  faith,  which 
is  not  a  bare  belief  of  truths  concerning  Christ, 
but  a  faith  in  him.  The  faith  in  Christ  is  not 
comprised  in  giving  credit  to  narrations  and 
doctrines,  and  a  mode  of  practice  framed  by 
the  wisdom  of  men  upon  it;  for  that  centers 
short  of  the  essential  substance  of  faith.  Gos- 
pel faith  in  man  believes  the  truth  of  all  that 
is  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  both  in  the  heart 
and  in  the  Sacred  "Writings  ;  because  it  feels 
it,  savours  it,  and  is  one  with  it.  It  not  only 
assents  to  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  incar- 
nation and  whole  process  of  Christ  in  Judea; 
but  it  also  receives  his  internal  appearance, 
consents  to  his  operation,  and  concurs  with  it. 
— Joseph  Phipps. 

If  Heaven  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

"  5th  mo.  12th,  1850.  My  mind  having  been 
exercised  for  more  than  a  year  past  in  the 
prospect  of  visiting  the  meetings  of  Bedstone 
Quarterly  Meeting;  and,  if  way  opens  for  it, 
some  or  all  the  meetings  of  Short  Creek  and 
Salem  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Ohio,  the  sub- 
ject altogether  felt  weighty.  My  own  unfit- 
ness in  a  religious  sense,  with  bodily  infirmi- 
ties pressing  heavily  upon  me,  seemed  almost 
appalling;  yet  apprehending  the  time  bad 
fully  come  to  open  it  to  my  Friends,  I  did  so 
accordingly  in  our  Monthly  Meeting  the  first 
of  the  present  month.  Having  obtained  its 
concurrence,  my  daughter  J.  and  cousin  James 
Emlen  gave  up  to  accompany  me,  which  was 
also  approved  by  the  meeting :  since  which 
my  mind  has  been  preserved  for  the  most  part 
in  quiet  trust,  which  I  esteem  a  favor.  And 
now  the  language  often  arises,  'Send  down 
thy  light  and  thy  truth,  and  let  them  lead  me 
to  thy  holy  hill  and  to  thy  tabernacle.'  And 
be  thou  pleased,  O  Lord!  to  preserve  me  in 
patience,  and  also  from  bringing  dishonor  on 
Thy  spotless  Truth.  After  obtaining  liberty 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Concord,  many 
Friends  expressing  tender  sympathy  there- 
with, we  set  out  on  our  journey  the  25th. 
Next  day  were  at  Lampeter  Meeting,  to  my 
satisfaction.  Thence,  after  travelling  about 
a  week,  we  reached  the  house  of  our  kind 
friend  Samuel  McGrew,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sewickly  Meeting,  which  we  attended.  It 
is  a  branch  of  Redstone  Quarterly  Meeting. 
"We  next  proceeded  to  the  meetings  of  Salem 
Quarter,  five  in  number.  From  thence,  ac- 
companied by  our  friend  Jehu  Fawcett,  from 
Salem,  we  came  to,  and  were  kindly  enter- 
tained at  John  Hobson's ;  a  comfortable  rest- 
ing-place. We  attended  Cross  Creek  Meeting 
on  First-day,  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting  at 
the  same  place  on  Second-day ;  and  Short 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  on  Third-day.  These 
meetings  were  exercising,  but  I  was  enabled 
to  deliver  what  impressed  my  mind.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  remaining  meetings  of 
Short  Creek  Quarter,  I  think  eleven  in  num- 
ber, and  were  at  several  of  them  a  second 
time,  feeling  an  engagement  of  mind  to  do  so, 
and  which  proved  relieving.  We  then  crossed 
the  Ohio  river,  and  came  on  to  the  remaining 
meetings  of  Eedstone  Quarterly  Meeting,  five 
in  number.  Many  deep  exercises  were  my 
portion  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  under  a 
painful  apprehension  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  too  generally  were  looking  outward, 
for  that  which  can  alone  be  found  within. 
And  yet  I  trust  there  is  a  remnant  in  the  dif- 
ferent places,  who  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
their  fidelity  to  the  King  of  kings,  and  our 
religious  Society  on  its  original  foundation. 
My  mind  was  often  secretly  drawn  forth  in 
tender  solicitude  on  behalf  of  our  dear  young 
Friends  in  this  day  of  trial  and  unscttlement; 
and  frequent  opportunities  occurred,  wherein 
I  was  engaged,  according  to  my  little  ability, 
to  encourage  them  not  to  look  without,  but 
to  have  their  minds  turned  inward  to  the 
alone  Source  of  help  and  strength,  whereby 
they  might  come  to  experience  an  establish- 
ment upon  that  Rock  which  never  faileth. 
Having  endeavored  to  do  according  to  that 
which  seemed  required,  we  were  favored  to 
reach  home  the  17th  of  Seventh  month  in 
safety ;  and  under  a  thankful  sense  that  a  little 


help  had  been  afforded  from  the  Holy  Sar  f 
tuary  from  time  to  time,  strengthening  a  I 
poor  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  to  cast  off  t  r 
weight  of  exercise  which  rested  upon  m 
nevertheless  not  being  entirely  relieved  :l 
specting,  and  feeling  tenderly  drawn  towaili 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Middleton  (Ohio)  I! 
addressed  afew  lines  thereto  by  way  of  epistjj 
which  tended  wholly  to  remove  the  burdi , 
and  enabled  me  to  experience  a  relieved  a  I 
peaceful  feeling.  May  I  be  sufficiently  thai  j- 
ful  for  such  unmerited  mercy. 

"  Not  long  after  our  return  from  the  vijtu 
to  Ohio,  my  mind  became  religiously  cii 
cerned  on  account  of  a  poor  unhappy  man  ji 
prison  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  sfe 
tence  of  death  for  the  dreadful  crime  of  mj- 

der.    His  name  was  .  NotwM 

standing  my  desire,  if  consistent  with  k 
Divine  Will,  to  be  excused  from  this  hes  l 
exercise  of  making  an  attempt  to  see  the  pi  r 
criminal,  yet  it  so  increased  upon  me,  as  a 
induce  me  to  consult  a  few  friends  thereup  .. 
They  felt  the  subject  weighty,  but  did  ifc 
altogether  discourage  me.    After  again  U 
deavoring  secretly  to  know  the  mind  and  10 
of  my  Divine  Master,  and  not  feeling  myi 
excused  without  making  the  effort,  my  brotl 
in-law  Abraham  Gibbons,  and  Martha  Jeflm 
accompanying  me,  we  set  out  on  the  23c H 
Eighth  month,  and  reached  Boston  next  evB 
ing,  the  seventh  of  the  week,  under  as  mil 
exercise  as  my  poor  mind  was  well  ablell 
support.    The  sheriff  being  inquired  for,  tm 
not  found  at  home,  we  had  to  await  his  retia 
in  patience,  which  was  not  until  Second-(l 
morning:  when  upon  being  informed  of  ]q 
desire  to  see  the  prisoner,  he  said 
early  chosen  his  spiritual  adviser  (so  calh 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  ministers  of  other 
cieties;  but  our  request  should  be  made  kne 
to  him,  and  we  informed  of  the  result, 
cordingly  in  a  few  hours  we  were  told  t 
the  prisoner  declined  seeing  us,  but  woulc 
willing  to  receive  any  written  communical 
from  us,  which  should  be  subject  to  thefei 
spection  of  the  sheriff.    Feeling  my  ma 
afresh  impressed  with  desires  that  the  nil 
of  the  poor  erring  man  might  be  turned  i- 
ward  to  the  alone  Source  of  help  and  stren,  !i,j 
and  he  made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  i  m 
heart  through  being  born  again,  I  venture  o 
address  a  few  lines  to  him  expressive  of  jy 
exercise,  which  were  left  with  the  she  ]?i 
after  wbich  the  language  consolingly  arjsjj 
'  Let  her  alone,  she  hath  done  what  she  coijL]  I 
And  feeling  at  liberty  to  return  home,  we  j.<§ 
so,  and  were  favored  to  reach  it  in  safety  jn| 
Third-day  evening,  the  27th  :  since  which  ,yl 
mind  has  been  covered  with  peaceful  qufi 
an  inestimable  favor.    Soon  alter  our  ret  rnl 
we  were  informed  that  what  I  wrote  to|M 
prisoner  had  been  handed  to  him,  and  [iflj 
sheriff  hoped  he  would  be  benefitted  there  J.'! 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  a  testimony  nc|<§ 
be  received,  even  when  the  messengc  jisl 
Divinely  commissioned.  The  apostles  }«■ 
were  sent  out  by  their  Heavenly  Master  ill 
thus  charged  by  Him:  "Whosoever  shalm 
receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  yclj* 
part  out  of  that  city,  shake  off  the  due  ofj 
your  feet,"  &c.  A  lively  sense  of  the  fl 
deemer's  goodness  and  mercy,  a  clear  im]  ni 
sion  of  the  awfulness  of  eternity,  a  heart  i  jdl 
with  love  to  Him,  and  thence  to  all  tl  itJ 
who,  equally  with  themselves  He  died  to  e  e,| 
and  as  a  crowning  seal,  a  clear  intims  w\ 
that  He  requires  such  to  go  forth,  thus,  id  I 
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hen,  and  there,  will  induce  in  those,  who  with 
rue  zeal  desire  to  serve  Him,  a  cheerful  sacri- 
ce  of  home  and  the  endearments  of  domestic 
fc,  to  proclaim  that  grace  and  truth  which 
ame  by  Him,  if  so  be  they  can  but  deliver 
aeir  own  souls,  in.  the  humble,  though  earnest 
ndeavor  to  exalt  their  glorious  Lord's  name 
nd  kingdom  in  the  earth.    These  may  not 
e  received,  neither  their  testimony;  though 
y  their  secret-seeing  Father,  wholooketh  on 
he  heart,  and  hath  respect  to  the  motive 
hereof,  the  sacrifice  may  be  accepted,  and 
he  peace  of  the  servant  be  made  to  flow  as  a 
iver.    But  O  !  the  solemnities  of  the  dying 
our  to  those  who  are  not  brought  to  a  sense 
"  their  sinful  and  lost  condition,  as  children 
f  our  fallen  father,  nor  to  that  "godly  sor- 
ow  which  worketh  repentance  to  salvation 
ot  to  be  repented  of."  No  words  can  express 
tie  awfulness  of  the  invisible  world  to  these  I 
Laving  neglected  His  invitation,  or  done  de- 
pite  to  the  grace  of  their  crucified,  but  risen 
nd  glorified  Saviour,  they  are  left  without 
he  needed  support  of  His  sustaining  presence, 
nd  the  consolation  of  His  ever  blessed  Spirit, 
?hen  summoned  before  that  just  judgment 
eat,  whose  decisions  shall  be  final  and  eter- 
al. 

"In  the  11th  month,"  she  continues,  "I 
ttended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Cain,  in 
ompany  with  my  cousin  James  Emlen.  The 
fe  of  Truth  seemed  at  a  low  ebb  there,  but 

little  ability  was  granted  to  labor  for  the 
rising  of  it.  We  lodged  on  our  way  at  our 
:"ieud  Charles  Downing's,  where  my  mind 
ras  drawn  into  exercise,  more  especially 
awards  his  daughters,  which  I  endeavored 
>  express  in  the  ability  vouchsafed ;  and  a 
eaceful  feeling  was  experienced.  My  mind 
i  often  drawn  out  in  desire  for  the  preserva- 
on  of  our  dear  young  Friends  in  this  day  of 
m\.  On  our  way  to  Cain,  my  mind  was  at- 
•acted  towards  a  small  dwelling,  with  a  secret 
raught  to  see  the  inmates.  After  crossing- 
large  stream  of  water  on  a  log,  and  encoun 
3ring  some  other  difficulties,  we  got  to  it 
•om  whence  we  soon  saw  another  small  tene 
lent,  the  inmates  of  which  were  parents  of 
ie  female  head  of  the  first  one  we  got  to. 
'hese  being  sent  for,  soon  came.  It  seemed 
)  me  that  some  solemnity  was  felt ;  and  after 
^pressing  what  arose,  we  were  favored  to 
3turn  safely  to  the  carriage,  with,  on  my 
art,  a  relieved  mind.  They  were  colored 
eople ;  and  some  of  them  expressed  much 
lankfulness  for  the  visit.  I  have  on  different 
scasions,  sometimes  by  verbal  cotnmunica- 
ons,  and  at  others  by  writing,  not  mentioned 
i  these  notes,  felt  my  mind  drawn  in  this 
ay,  to  families  and  individuals.   This,  when 

has  been  believed  to  be  a  Divine  requiring, 
□d  yielded  to  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  1 
ave  had  cause  to  believe  is  one  of  the  ways 
hich  my  Divine  Master  sees  meet  for  me  to 

0  exercised  in  ;  and  although  attended  with 
ose  and  deep  searching  of  heart,  and  much 

1  the  cross,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  that  my 
icret  desire  has  been  on  these  occasions,  to 
o  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  without 
lixture  of  the  creaturely  part.  And  now, 
bile  penning  the  foregoing,  5th  of  First 
lonth,  1851,  desires  have  been  raised  to  the 
ather  of  mercies,  that  He  would  be  pleased 
)  make  me  more  pure,  more  acceptable  in 
lis  sight.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord  I  to  enable  me, 
ay  by  day,  to  look  unto  Thee  for  the  know- 
idge  of  Thy  blessed  will,  and  for  strength  to 
erform  it  the  few  remaining  days  of  my 


lengthened  out  life.  And  wilt  Thou  be  pleased 
to  be  with  me,  thy  unworthy  creature,  in  the 
solemn  closing  moments." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Forests  of  the  Upper  Amazon. — A  dense 
forest  impenetrable  save  by  the  trails,  stretches 
away  on  every  side  to  the  Andes,  and  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  northerly  and  southerly  along 
the  slope  of  the  entire  mountain  chain.  The 
forest  is  such  an  entangled  mass  of  the  living 
and  the  fallen,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  predominant  spirit — life  or  death.    It  is 
the  cemetery  as  well  as  the  birthplace,  of  a 
world  of  vegetation.  The  trees  are  more  lofty 
than  on  the  Lower  Amazon,  and  straight  as 
an  arrow,  but  we  saw  none  of  remarkable 
size.    A  perpetual  mist  seems  to  hang  on  the 
branches,  and  the  dense  foliage  forms  dark, 
lofty  vaults,  where  the  sunlight  never  enters. 
The  soil  and  air  are  always  cool,  and  never 
dry.    All  our  watches  stopped,  and  remained 
immovable  till  we  reached  Para.    It  is  this 
constant  and  excessive  humidity  which  ren- 
ders it  so  difficult  to  transport  provisions,  or 
prepare  an  herbarium.  The  pending  branches 
of  moss  are  so  saturated  with  moisture,  that 
sometimes  the  branches  are  broken  off  to  the 
peril  of  the  passing  traveller.  Yet  the  climate 
is  healthy.  The  stillness  and  gloom  are  almost 
painful;  the  firing  of  a  gun  awakens  a  dull 
echo,  and  any  unlooked  for  noise  is  startling. 
Scarce  a  bird  or  a  flower  is  to  be  seen  in  these 
sombre  shades.    Nearly  the  only  signs  of  ani- 
mal life  visible  thus  far  were  insects,  mostly 
butterflies,  fireflies,  and  beetles.    The  only 
quadruped  seen  on  our  journey  to  the  Napo, 
was  a  long-tailed  marten  caught  by  the  In- 
dians.   The  silence  is  almost  perfect;  its  chief 
interruption  is  the  crashing  fall  of  some  old 
patriarch  of  the  forest,  overcome  by  the  em- 
brace of  loving  parasites  that  twine  them- 
selves about  the  trunk  or  sit  upon  the  branches. 
The  most  striking  singularity  in  these  tropi- 
cal woods  is  the  host  of  lianas  or  air-roots  of 
epiphytous  plants,  which  hang  down  from  the 
lofty  boughs,  straight  as  plumb-lines,  some 
singly,  others  in  clusters;  some  reaching  half 
way  to  the  ground,  others  touching  it  and 
striking  their  rootlets  into  the  earth.  We 
found  lianas  over  one  hundred  feet  long. 
Sometimes  a  toppling  tree  is  caught  in  the 
graceful  arms  of  looping  sipds,  and  held  for 
years  by  this  natural  cable.    It  is  these  dead 
trunks,  standing  like  skeletons,  which  give  a 
character  of  solemnity  to  these  primeval 
woods.    The  wildest  disorder  is  seen  along 
the  mountain  torrents,  where  the  trees,  pros- 
trated by  the  undermining  current,  lie  min- 
gled with  huge  stones  brought  down  by  the 
force  of  the  water.  In  many  places  the  crowns 
of  stately  monarchs  standing  on  the  bank  in- 
terlock and  form  a  sylvan  arch  over  the  river. 
—  Orion's  "  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon." 


Sometimes  our  common  yellow  butterfly 
congregates  about  wet  patches  in  flocks  of 
several  hundreds;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the 
swarms  of  butterflies,  rivaling  the  clouds  of 
locusts,  that  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
tropics.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  describes  flights 
of  butterflies  occurring  in  Ceylon  "  apparently 
miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  prodigious  ex- 
tension as  to  occupy  hours,  and  even  days, 
uninterruptedly  in  their  passage."  He  says: 
"  A  friend  of  mine  drove  for  nine  miles  through 
a  cloud  of  whito  butterflies,  which  were  pass- 
ing across  the  road  by  which  he  went." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Tender  Counsel  and  Advice  by  Way  of  Epistle. 

(Continued  from  page  51.) 

Wherefore  I  exhort  you,  in  the  spirit  of 
truth,  and  in  the  counsel  of  the  God  of  truth, 
keep  in  the  divine  sense  and  watch,  if  you 
would  endure  to  the  end  in  the  will  of  God. 
And  I  say  again,  touch  not  with  man-made 
ministers,  nor  man-made  worships,  let  their 
words  be  never  so  true  :  it  is  but  man,  it  is 
but  flesh,  it  is  but  the  will ;  and  it  shall  have 
no  acceptance  with  Cod  :  O  this  is  the  golden 
cup  of  the  whore  that  is  gone  from  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  with  which  the  nations  are 
defiled  :  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Keep  to 
Christ  Jesus,  God's  great  light;  follow  him, 
as  he  shineth  in  your  hearts,  and  ye  will  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  have  the  light  of  life: 
not  of  death  to  condemnation,  as  in  the  world  ; 
but  unto  life,  which  is  justification  and  peace. 
And  remember  that  nothing   bringeth  to 
Christ,  that  cometh  not  from  Christ.  Where- 
fore all  ministry  that  cometh  not  from  Christ, 
God's  great  Prophet  and  High  Priest  to  all 
true-born  Christians,  cannot  bring  people  to 
Christ.    Man  only  gathereth  to  man,  to  hear 
and  believe  in  man,  and  depend  on  man;  and 
if  the  church  of  Corinth  sought  a  proof  of 
Christ's  speaking  in  Paul,  that  had  begotten 
them,  and  had  wrought  tbe  signs  and  works 
of  an  apostle  in  them  ;  how  much  more  reason 
have  you  to  demand  a  proof  of  Christ's  speak- 
ing in  the  priests  and  ministers  of  this  world, 
who  have  not  wrought  the  signs  and  works 
of  the  apostles  or  true  ministers  ?    And  by 
what  should  you  try  them,  but  by  the  light 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  in  you  ?  Yea,  it  is  Christ 
Jesus  in  you,  that  giveth  you  to  savor  if  others 
speak  from  Christ  in  them.    And  this  the 
apostle  referreth  the  Corinthians  to,  for  a  proof 
of  Christ's  speaking  in  him  :  for  nothing  lead- 
eth  to  God,  but  that  which  came  from  God, 
even  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.    O  let  him 
be  your  vine,  and  know  him  to  be  your  fig- 
tree  ;  sit  under  his  holy  teachings,  whose  doc- 
trine shall  drop  as  myrrh  upon  your  souls: 
he  will  feed  you  with  the  bread  of  God,  that 
cometh  from  heaven,  that  feedeth  and  leadeth 
them  thither  that  feed  upon  it :  and  He  is  that 
bread. 

Therefore  wait  and  watch  until  his  daily 
and  hourly  visitations  to  your  souls,  and 
against  all  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  that 
so  he  may  not  take  you  at  unawares  ;  but  that 
you  may  be  preserved  from  the  power  of  his 
darts,  and  the  force  of  his  temptations,  by  the 
holy  armor  of  light,  the  defence  of  the  faith- 
ful ancients  :  "  If  you  be  willing  and  obedient, 
you  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land."  Now  is 
your  day,  now  is  your  time;  work  while  the 
light  is  with  you;  for  the  night  cometh,  in 
which  none  can  work.  Not  only  the  night  of 
eternal  darkness  to  the  wicked ;  but  the  night 
of  death  unto  all:  for  in  the  grave  there  is  no 
repentance,  neither  can  any  man  there  work 
the  works  of  God.  You  know  the  foundation: 
Is  he  elect?  Is  he  precious  to  you?  Have 
ye  chosen  him  t  Yea,  I  am  satisfied  you  have  : 
see  what  you.  build  upon  him,  Have  a  care 
of  hay,  straw,  and  stubble!  Have  a  care  of 
3'our  own  wills  and  spirits!  Labor  not  for 
the  bread  that  perisheth,  as  all  the  bread  of 
man's  making  doth:  but  labor  3'ou,  in  the 
light  and  strength  of  the  Lord,  for  the  bread 
that  never  perisheth,  that  bread  that  cometh 
from  hoavcu,  that  nourisheth  the  soul  in  that 
light  that  is  heavenly,  that  is  "hid  with  Christ 
in  God;"  the  Root  and  Father  of  life;  that  of 
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this  fountain  you  may  drink,  that  is  clear  and 
pure,  that  cometh  from  the  throne  of  God, 
and  of  the  Lamb,  and  not  of  the  muddy  pud- 
dle of  man's  invention.  There  is  a  bread  that 
perisheth,  and  there  is  a  drink  that  perisheth; 
and  wo  to  them  that  feed  thereon,  for  their 
souls  shall  perish  also,  if  they  repent  not.  But 
there  is  a  bread  that  never  perisheth  :  and 
there  is  a  fountain  that  springeth  up  unto 
eternal  life,  and  blessed  are  they  that  feed  and 
drink  thereof,  for  they  shall  have  eternal  life 
with  God.  This  is  that  which  only  satisfieth 
what  is  born  of  God ;  it  will  feed  on  no  other 
bread,  nor  drink  of  no  other  water.  I  cannot 
but  warn  you  all,  that  are  come  to  the  Lord's 
day,  that  you  cease  from  all  other  food,  from 
man  and  man's  will  and  invention;  for  that 
stifleth  the  divine  sense ;  that  overlayeth  and 
killeth  this  heavenly  birth.  There  are  no 
grapes  to  be  gathered  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of 
thistles:  keep  to  your  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
Christ  Jesus  ;  sit  under  him,  that  you  may  eat 
of  his  fruit,  which  is  the  fruit  of  life,  "  the 
hidden  manna;"  hid  from  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  this  world,  a  mystery  thereunto.  Two 
things  consider :  First,  you  must  wait  till  the 
manna  cometh ;  and  then  you  are  not  to  be 
idle ;  you  are  to  work :  and  next,  as  it  daily 
cometh,  so  it  must  be  daily  gathered  and  fed 
upon  :  for  the  manna  that  was  gathered  yes- 
terday, will  not  be  food  for  to-day;  it  will  not 
keep  for  that  use.  And  as  it  was  outwardly, 
so  it  is  inwardly.  Time  past  is  none  of  thine: 
it  is  not  what  thou  wast,  but  what  thou  art : 
God  will  be  daily  looked  unto.  Didst  thou 
eat  yesterday?  Thatfeedeth  thee  not  to-day: 
therefore  Jesus  taught  his  disciples,  and  us  in 
them,  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread :  for  the 
present  sustenance,  and  to  look  no  farther  but 
depend  upon  the  Lord,  and  live  by  faith  in 
him,  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead ;  so 
that  the  time  to  come  is  no  more  ours,  than 
the  time  past  can  be  recalled. 

Wherefore,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the 
Lord,  and  confide  in  him,  they  shall  never  be 
confounded  :  they  shall  lack  no  good  thing  ; 
for  the  Lord  loveth  Israel,  he  is  good  unto 
Israel,  and  all  that  are  of  an  upright  heart ;" 
whose  hearts  look  up  to  heaven,  and  not  down 
to  the  earth  ;  neither  love,  nor  live  in,  the  vain 
lusts  of  the  world  :  such  shall  "  abide  in  his 
holy  tabernacle,  such  shall  dwell  in  his  holy 
hill,"  even  they  that  "  walk  uprightly,  that 
work  righteousness,  and  speak  the  truth  in 
their  hearts;  in  whose  sight  a  vile  person  is 
contemned,  but  who  honor  them  that  fear  the 
Lord."  O  my  dear  friends,  I  know  experi 
mentally,  that  this  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood 
that  which  is  born  of  the  corruptible  seed  ; 
but  that  can  never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God :  that  must  be  crucified  by  Christ,  that 
hath  crucified  Christ :  "  blood  requireth  blood." 
Wherefore  give  that  which  is  for  the  famine, 
to  the  famine  :  for  the  fire,  to  the  fire  :  and  for 
the  sword,  to  the  sword.  Let  all  the  sinful 
lusts  be  famished;  let  the  stubble  be  burnt, 
and  the  corrupt,  yea,  and  the  fruitless  tree,  that 
cumbereth  the  ground,  be  "  cut  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire."  Let  the  work  of  the  Lord  be 
done  in  you  ;  let  him  purge  his  floor,  and  that 
thoroughly  ;  that  you  may  come  out  as  pure 
as  gold  seven  times  tried,  fitted  for  his  use 
that  hath  chosen  you  ;  that  you  may  bear  his 
mark,  and  wear  his  inscription,  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord  ;"  so  you  will  be  vessels  of  honor  in 
his  house.  Therefore  I  say,  let  your  houses 
be  swept  by  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  little  leaven  of  the  kingdom  leaven  you 


in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  that  holy  temples 
you  may  be  to  his  glory.  This,  I  know,  is 
your  desire,  that  are  on  your  travel  to  this 
blessed  enjoyment. 

Well,  you  believe  in  God :  believe  also  in 
Christ,  the  light  that  hath  visited  you  :  and  if 
you  truly  believe,  you  will  not  make  haste : 
you  will  not  make  haste  out  of  the  hour  of 
judgment;  you  will  stay  the  time  of  your  trial 
and  cleansing,  that  you  may  be,  as  I  said,  as 
pure  as  gold  seven  times  tried;  and  so  receive 
the  Lord's  mark  and  stamp,  his  image  and 
approbation  ;  that  you  may  be  his  through 
out,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  sealed  to  him 
in  an  eternal  covenant. 

Dear  friends,  gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
minds,  watch  and  hope  to  the  end ;  be  not 
slothful,  neither  strive ;  despond  not,  nor  be 
presumptuous  :  be  as  little  children  ;  "  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  Dispute  not, 
neither  consult  with  flesh  and  blood  :  let  not 
the  prudence  of  this  world  draw  you  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Love  and 
obey  the  truth;  hide  his  living  word  in  your 
hearts;  though  it  be  as  a  hammer,  afire,  a 
sword,  yet  it  reconcileth,  and  bringeth  you  to 
God,  and  will  be  sweeter  to  you  that  love  it, 
than  is  the  honey,  and  the  honey  comb.  Pear 
not,  but  bear  the  cross,  yea,  without  the  camp; 
the  camp  of  this  world's  lusts,  glory,  and  false 
worships.  But  this  know,  when  the  enemy 
cannot  prevail  by  any  of  these  stratagems,  if 
you  resist  him  as  "the  god  of  this  world's 
glory,  the  prince  of  the  air,  and  the  false  pro 
phet;"  then  he  turneth  dragon;  then  he  de- 
clareth  open  war ;  then  you  are  heretics, 
fanatics,  enthusiasts,  seducers,  blasphemers, 
unworthy  to  live  upon  the  earth.  But  in  all 
these  things  "  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  shall  be  your  reward,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Father."  What  if  your  parents  rise  up 
against  you  ;  if  your  brethren  betray  you;  if 
your  companions  desert  and  deride  you  ?  If 
you  become  the  song  of  the  drunkard,  and  the 
scorn  and  merriment  of  the  vile  person  ?  Yea, 
though  the  powers  of  the  earth  should  com- 
bine to  devour  you,  let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled.  "Shun  not  the  cross,  but  despise 
the  shame,  and  cast  your  care  upon  the  Lord, 
who  will  be  afflicted  with  you  in  all  your 
afflictions :  in  the  fire  he  will  be  with  you,  and 
in  the  water  he  will  not  forsake  you."  O  let 
your  eyes  be  to  him,  whose  name  is  as  a  strong 
tower,  the  sanctuary  of  the  righteous  in  all 
ages ;  that  you  may  be  able  to  say  in  your 
hearts,  with  David  of  old,  "The  Lord  is  my 
light  and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear? 
The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom 
shall  I  be  afraid  ?  Though  a  host  should  en- 
camp against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear  ; 
though  war  should  rise  against  me,  in  this 
will  I  be  confident.  One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  inquire  in  his  temple.  For  in  the  time  of 
trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion,  he 
shall  set  me  upon  a  rock.  When  my  father 
and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord 
will  take  me  up.  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had 
believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be 
of  good  courage;  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine 
heart.    Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

CTo  be  concluded.} 


The  Condor. — In  his  paper  entitled  "  Notes 
on  the  Condors  and  Humming  Birds  of  the 


Equatorial  Andes,"  Prof.  James  Orton, 
Yassar  college,  said  no  bird  has  suffered  mo  j 
from  the  hands  of  the  curious  and  scientii 
than  the  condor.  Exaggerated  stories  of  i 
size  and  strength  continue  to  be  published 
our  text-books — as,  for  example,  that  it  ca 
ries  off  children,  and  that  the  expanse  of  i 
wings  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet ;  wheretj 
it  is  not  capable  of  lifting  from  the  grourj 
over  a  dozen  pounds,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ai< 
specimen  ever  measured  twelve  feet.  Neith  ■ 
Humboldt  nor  Darwin  found  one  over  nin 
feet,  but  an  old  male  in  the  Zoological  garde  \ 
of  London,  measures  eleven  feet. 

Whether  this  greatest  of  unclean  birds 
generically  distinct  from  the  other  vultures 
yet  a  question  among  ornithologists,  son 
including  in  the  genus  Sarcoramphus,  tlj 
California  and  king  vultures.  My  own  obse 
vations  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  co 
dor  incline  me  to  say  it  should  stand  alon 
It  is  also  very  certain  that,  contrary  to  tl 
usual  supposition,  there  are  two  species 
condor  on  the  Andes.    The  brown  kind  h: 
been  considered  the  young  of  the  royal  blacl 
but  it  is  evidently  distinct.    The  reasons  f< 
this  belief  were  given  in  detail  by  Profess< 
Orton. 

The  largest  condors  are  found  about  tl 
volcano  of  Cayambi,  near  Quito,  and  mo 
commonly  around  vertical  cliffs.  It  is  oft€ 
seen  singly  soaring  at  a  great  height  in  va, 
circles.  It  never  flaps  its  wings  except  i 
rising  from  the  ground.  Humboldt  saw  or- 
flyover  Chimborazi ;  I  have  seen  them  sailin 
at  least  1,000  feet  above  the  crater  of  Picl 
incha.  It  is  a  marvellous  eater.  I  have  know 
a  condor  of  moderate  size  to  devour  in  on 
week  a  calf,  a  sheep  and  a  dog.  It  will  et 
everything  but  pork  and  cooked  meat.  Tb 
only  noise  it  makes  is  a  hiss  like  that  of 
goose.  Incubation  occupies  about  fifty  day 
ending  in  April.  The  young  cannot  fly  ti 
they  are  over  a  year  old,  for  up  to  that  tim 
they  are  as  downy  goslings.  While  moultmj 
they  are  fed  by  their  companions,  moultin 
time  not  being  uniform. 

There  is  a  singular  difference  between  tr. 
sexes,  the  eyes  of  the  male  being  light  brow 
and  in  the  female  bright  red.  The  female 
are  also  smaller  in  size,  and  want  the  crei 
and  wattle.  The  toes  are  less  prehensile  tha 
those  of  other  raptores.  Professor  Orton  ale 
gave  some  new  facts  respecting  the  hummei 
of  the  Andes  as  the  result  of  his  own  observi 
tions.  The  group  polytminse  comprises  nin' 
tenths  of  known  species.  Their  headquartei 
seem  to  be  New  Granada.  Many  of  them  ai 
restricted  to  very  narrow  localities.  Of  tb 
430  species  known,  eighty-four  are  found  i 
Ecuador.  If  the  wanton  destruction  of  spec 
mens  for  decorative  purposes  continues,  s< 
veral  genera  will  soon  be  exterminated. 

Nidification  is  uniform  at  the  same  altitud 
and  latitude.  In  the  valley  of  Quito  it  occui 
in  April.  The  nest  is  built  in  six  days.  Som 
are  cup-shaped;  others  hang  like  a  hammoc 
by  spiders'  webs,  while  the  long-tailed  specie 
constructs  a  purse-shaped  net.  Professo 
Orton  here  exhibited  several  specimens  t 
show  how  strikingly  the  nests  of  the  Andea: 
species  differ  from  those  of  our  own  humme 
— the  latter  being  covered  with  lichens,  an* 
the  former  invariably  with  moss.  The  usua 
number  of  eggs  laid  is  two,  and  these  are  o 
a  pinkish  hue.  Incubation  lasts  twelve  day 
at  Quito,  and  there  is  but  one  brood  a  yeai 
though  two  in  Brazil. — Scientific  American. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ircular  of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
the  Annual  Queries  to  be  answered  pre- 
ous  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Assoeia- 
>n  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month,  the  Corre- 
onding  Commitee  would  press  upon  Friends, 
ho  have  been  engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
e  Holy  Scriptures,  the  importance  of  fur- 
shing  full  and  accurate  answers  to  all  the 
leries,  and  of  forwarding  their  report  season- 
ly  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  in  making  dona- 
>ns  to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in 
ciding  what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
3nts  shall  be  sent  to  each,  by  the  informa- 
>n  given  in  its  report.  Hence  those  Aux- 
aries  that  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable 
be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 
Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every 
se,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  for- 
irded  ;  and  their  receipt  should  always  be 
omptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  S.  Stokes,  No.  116  N.  Fourth 

reet,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Bettle, 
Charles  Bhoads, 
Anthony  M.  Kimber, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Philada.,  Tenth  mo.  1870. 

QUEEIES. 

..  What  number  of  families  or  individuals  have  been 
tuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the 
xiliary  during  the  past  year  ? 

!.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been 
1  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past  year? 
!.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are  there 
onging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

L  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside  within 
limits? 

i.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within  your  limits 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  good 
ar  type,  and  on  fair  paper ;  if  so,  how  many  ? 
>.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of  read- 
;  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
iptures  ? 

'.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  probably 
disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 
i.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to  supply 
>se  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished  with 
;  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

).  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would  it 
necessary  for  the  Bible  Association  to  furnish  gratui- 
isly,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each  family? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order  to  fur- 
h  each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  of 
iding,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
ise  it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now  on 
id? 


Selections  from  John  Griffith's  Journal. 

"  Silence,  if  duly  considered,  may  be  the  best 
ison  of  instruction  for  those  whose  life  is  in 
ards  or  outward  declarations.  I  have  thought 
me  amongst  us  are  so  void  of  right  under- 
mding,  as  to  suppose  there  is  a  kind  of  ne- 
ssity  for  something  to  be  done  by  way  of 
inistry,  at  marriages  and  funerals  especially, 
being  hard  for  them  to  comprehend  that 
ey  can  be  so  honorably  conducted  without, 
have  observed  some,  who  but  little  con- 
rned  to  maintain  our  testimonies,  by  an 
tiform  consistent  deportment,  yet  appear 
ry  zealous  on  these  occasions,  taking  a  deal 
pains,  and  travelling  many  miles,  and  some- 
nes  from  one  preacher  to  another,  to  make 
emselves  sure  of  one;  and  when  they  have 
en  so  successful  as  to  prevail  upon  one  to 
me,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  disappoint- 


ment were  they  to  be  wholly  silent.  In  this 
situation  the  minister  himself  may,  unless  well 
grounded,  be  exposed  to  temptation  to  gratify 
such.  My  principal  view,  in  this  remark,  is 
to  show  how  remote  such  are  from  the  truth 
they  profess,  and  how  nearly  allied  to  other 
professors  of  Christianity,  who  make  religion 
chiefly  to  consist  in  outward  performances, 
and  think  it  not  like  a  christian  burial,  when 
a  corpse  is  committed  to  the  earth  without 
something  said  over  it.  If  that  over  anxious- 
ness  in  the  people  should  prevail  on  the 
preachers  amongst  us  to  answer  their  crav- 
ings and  expectations,  either  in  attending,  or 
when  there,  in  gratifying  them  with  words, 
without  a  due  regard  to  the  holy  weight  and 
impressions  of  the  word  of  life  as  the  alone 
moving  cause  to  public  service,  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  being  lost  as  to  the  lioing  body  in 
the  Society;  and  although  such  might  con- 
tinue, in  a  consistent  form  of  sound  words  and 
sound  doctrine,  as  to  the  external  appearance, 
yet  the  substance  being  lost,  their  perform- 
ances would  be  no  more  than  as  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  symbal ;  some  to  our  sor- 
row have  been  observed  to  lose  ground  by 
such  means.  What  can  we  imagine  more 
offensive  to  the  gracious  bountiful  Giver,  than 
to  prostitute  such  a  precious  Divine  gift,  by 
making  it  subservient  to  the  carnal,  unsancti- 
fied  desires  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  God, 
yet  love  to  hear  of  him,  and  his  glorious  acts, 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear." 

"  Surely  the  complaint  of  the  Lord  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet,  concerning  Israel,  was 
mournfully  verified  in  the  city  of  London,  re- 
specting a  great  part  of  the  Society,  '  My  peo- 
ple have  committed  two  great  evils,  they  have 
forsaken  me,  the  Fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewn  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water.'  Such  is  a  mere  pro- 
fession, though  of  the  truth  itself,  without  the 
real  possession.  This  is  holding  the  truth  in 
notion,  speculation  and  imitation  only.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  whatever  is  done  in  re- 
ligion, without  the  immediate  influence,  direc- 
tion and  leading  of  the  Holy  Author's  spirit 
and  power.  Sound  doctrine  may  be  preached, 
as  to  words  and  the  main  scope  thereof,  and 
true  principles  imbibed  from  education,  tuition 
or  other  outward  means,  yet  the  man's  part 
being  alive,  active,  and  always  ready,  the 
child's  and  fool's  state,  that  knows  its  suffi- 
ciency for  every  good  word  and  work,  to  be  im- 
mediately received  from  God  alone,  is  neither 
experienced  nor  abode  in,  '  for  it  is  not  you 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you,'  or  by  you.  '  I  say  that 
without  this  living  sense  of  things,  all  is  but 
a  broken  cistern,  it  will  hold  none  of  the  water 
of  life,  which  is  the  real  cause  that  the  endea- 
vours and  apparent  zeal  of  some  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  are  so  dry,  insipid  and  in- 
efficacious. Truth  will  carry  its  own  evidence, 
the  spring  of  action  being  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Christ,  it  will  gain  the  assent  of  all  his  chil- 
dren, and  answer  his  pure  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  rebellious,  far  beyond  what 
many  conceive  or  imagine;  upon  which  I 
would  just  observe,  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve the  strength,  glory  and  dignity  of  a  re- 
ligious Society,  is  for  all  who  undertake  to  be 
active  in  it,  certainly  to  feel  the  Lord  leading 
and  directing  them  in  all  their  services ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sure  way  to  desolation 
is,  when  the  active  members  in  religious  things 
move  therein  by  the  strength  of  human  abili- 
ties only." 


Chimborazo. 

Coming  up  from  Peru  through  the  cincho- 
na forests  of  Loja,  and  over  the  barren  hills 
of  As.su ay,  the  traveller  reaches  Biobamba, 
seated  on  the  threshold  of  magnificence — like 
Damascus,  an  oasis  in  a  sandy  plain,  but,  un- 
like the  Queen  of  the  East,  surrounded  with 
a  splendid  retinue  of  snowy  peaks  that  look 
like  icebergs  floating  in  a  sea  of  clouds. 

On  our  left  is  the  most  sublime  spectacle  in 
the  New  World.  It  is  a  majestic  pile  of 
snow,  its  clear  outline  on  the  deep  blue  sky 
describing  the  profile  of  a  lion  in  repose.  At 
noon  the  vertical  sun,  and  the  profusion  of 
light  reflected  from  the  glittering  surface, 
will  not  allow  a  shadow  to  be  cast  on  any 
part,  so  that  you  can  easily  fancy  the  figure 
is  cut  out  of  a  mountain  of  spotless  marble. 
This  is  Chimborazo — yet  not  the  whole  of  it 
— you  see  but  a  third  of  the  great  giant.  His 
feet  are  as  eternally  green  as  his  head  is  ev- 
erlastingly white  ;  but  they  are  far  away  be- 
neath the  bananas  and  cocoanut  palms  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Bousseau  was  disappointed  when  he  first 
saw  the  sea;  and  the  first  glimpse  of  Niagara 
often  fails  to  meet  one's  expectations.  But 
Chimborazo  is  sure  of  a  worshipper  the  mo- 
ment its  overwhelming  grandeur  breaks  up- 
on the  traveller.  You  feel  that  you  are  in 
the  presence-chamber  of  the  monarch  of  the 
Andes.  There  is  sublimity  in  his  kingly  look, 
of  which  the  ocean  might  be  proud. 

It  looks  lofty  from  the  very  first.  Now 
and  then  an  expanse  of  thin,  sky-like  vapor, 
would  cut  the  mountain  in  twain,  and  the 
dome,  islanded  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  upper 
regions,  seemed  to  belong  more  to  heaven 
than  to  earth.  We  knew  that  Chimborazo 
was  more  than  twice  the  altitude  of  yEtna. 
We  could  almost  see  the  great  Humboldt 
struggling  up  the  mountain's  side  till  he  look- 
ed like  a  black  speck  moving  over  the  mighty 
white,  but  giving  up  in  despair  four  thousand 
feet  below  the  summit.  We  see  the  intrepid 
Bolivar  mounting  still  higher;  but  the  hero 
of  Spanish-American  independence  returns  a 
defeated  man.  Last  of  all  comes  the  philo- 
sophic Boussingault,  and  attains  the  prodigi- 
ous elevation  of  19,600  feet — the  highest  point 
reached  by  man  without  the  aid  of  a  balloon  ; 
but  the  dome  remains  unsullied  by  his  foot. 
Yet  none  of  these  facts  increase  our  admira- 
tion. The  mountain  has  a  tongue  which 
speaks  louder  that  all  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. 

There  must  be  something  singularly  sub- 
lime about  Chimborazo,  for  the  spectator  at 
Biobamba  is  already  nine  thousand  feet  high, 
and  the  mountain  is  not  so  elevated  above 
him  as  Mont  Blanc  above  the  vale  of  Cham- 
ouni,  when,  in  realitj",  that  culminating  point 
of  Europe  would  not  reach  up  even  to  the 
snow-limit  of  Chimborazo  by  two  thousand 
feet.  It  is  only  while  sailing  on  the  Pacific 
that  one  sees  Chimborazo  in  its  complete  pro- 
portions. Its  very  magnitude  diminishes  the 
impression  of  awe  and  wonder,  for  the  Andes 
on  which  it  rests  are  heaved  to  such  a  vast 
altitude  above  the  sea,  that  the  relative  ele- 
vation of  its  summit  becomes  reduced  by 
comparison  with  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Its  altitude  is  21,420  feet.  One  fourth  of  this 
is  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  so  that  its 
ancient  name,  Chimpurazo — the  mountain  of 
snow — is  very  appropriate.  It  is  a  stirring 
thought  that  this  mountain,  now  mantled 
with  snow,  once  gleamed  with  volcanic  fires. 
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There  is  a  hot  spring  on  the  north  side,  an 
immense  amount  of  debris  covers  the  slope 
below  the  snow-limit.  Chimborazo  is  very 
likely  not  a  solid  mountain  :  trachytic  volca- 
noes are  supposed  to  be  full  of  cavities.  Bou- 
guer  found  it  made  the  plumb-line  deviate  7" 
or  8". 

The  valleys  which  furrow  the  flank  of 
Chimborazo  are  in  keeping  with  its  colossal 
size.  Narrower,  but  deeper  than  those  of  the 
Alps,  the  mind  swoons  and  sinks  in  the  ef- 
fort to  comprehend  their  great  majesty.  The 
mountain  appears  to  have  been  broken  to 
pieces  like  so  much  thin  crust,  and  the  strata 
thrown  on  their  vertical  edges,  revealing 
deep,  dark  chasms,  that  seem  to  lead  to  the 
confines  of  the  lower  world.  The  deepest 
valley  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Ordesa  in  the 
Pyrenees,  is  3,200  feet  deep  ;  but  here  are 
rents  in  the  side  of  Chimborazo  in  which  Ve- 
suvius could  be  put  away  out  of  sight.  As 
you  look  down  into  the  fathomless  fissure, 
you  see  a  white  fleck  rising  out  of  the  gulf, 
and  expanding  as  it  mounts,  till  the  wings  of 
the  condor,  fifteen  feet  in  spread,  glitter  in 
the  sun  as  the  proud  bird  fearlessly  wheels 
over  the  dizzy  chasm,  and  then  ascending 
above  your  head,  sails  over  the  dome  of 
Chimborazo.  Could  the  condor  speak,  what 
a  glowing  description  could  he  give  of  the 
landscape  beneath  him  when  his  horizon  is  a 
thousand  miles  in  diameter.  If 
"Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  from  Malvern's 

lonely  height," 
what  must  be  the  panorama  from  a  height 
fifteen  times  higher! 

Chimborazo  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
tallest  mountain  on  the  globe,  but  its  suprem- 
acy has  been  supplanted  by  Mount  Everest, 
in  Asia,  and  Aconcagua,  in  Chile.  In  moun- 
tain gloom  and  glory,  however,  it  still  stands 
unrivalled.  The  Alps  have  the  avalanche, 
"the  thunderbolt  of  snow,"  and  the  glaciers, 
those  icy  Niagaras,  so  beautiful  and  grand. 
Here  they  are  wanting.  Tbe  monarch  of 
the  Andes  sits  motionless  in  calm  serenity 
and  unbroken  silence.  The  silence  is  abso- 
lute and  actually  oppressive.  The  road  from 
Guayaquil  to  Quito  crosses  Chimborazo  at  the 
elevation  of  14,000  feet.  Save  the  rush  of  the 
trade  wind  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  sweeps  over 
the  Andes,  not  a  sound  is  audible ;  not  the 
hum  of  an  insect,  nor  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  nor 
the  roar  of  the  puma,  nor  the  music  of  run- 
ning water.  Mid-ocean  is  never  so  silent. 
You  can  almost  hear  the  globe  turning  on  its 
axis.  There  was  a  time  when  the  monarch 
deigned  to  speak,  and  spoke  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  for  the  lava  on  its  sides  is  an  evi- 
dence of  volcanic  activity.  But  ever  since 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  over  man's 
creation,  Chimborazo  has  sat  in  sullen  silence, 
satisfied  to  look  "from  his  throne  of  clouds 
o'er  half  the  world."  There  is  something 
very  suggestive  in  this  silence  of  Chimborazo. 
It  was  once  full  of  noise  and  fury;  it  is  now 
a  completed  mountain,  and  thunders  no  more. 
— Andes  and  the  Amazon. 


Some  words  which  I  met  with  in  the  letters 
of  Isaac  Penington  many  years  since,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  he  might  have  addressed 
to  much  such  a  person  as  myself,  have  re- 
mained with  me  as  a  kind  of  prophecy,  which, 
"  whether  1  will  hear,  or  whether  I  will  for- 
bear," must  be  fulfilled.  They  were  these  : — 
"  Thou  must  die  exceedingly,  inwardly,  and 
deeply,  again  and  again." — M.  A.  Kelty. 


[The  following  letter  and  appeal  speak  for 
themselves.  S.  I.  Capper  is  a  well  known 
Friend  in  England,  who  appears  to  speak  of 
what,  he  has  in  part  witnessed.  It  may  be 
remembered,  that  prior  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  present  war,  France  was  threatened 
with  prospective  famine  from  failure  of  the 
crops,  while  yet  she  possessed  her  wealth  and 
labor  to  provide  against  it.  Now  the  great- 
er part  of  both  these  are  gone,  or  rendered 
unavailable,  and  what  was  feared  as  a  future 
evil,  has  become  a  dreadful  reality.  How 
this  fearful  calamity  will  go  on  spreading  and 
destroying,  may  be  imagined  from  the  follow- 
ing official  notification  : 

London,  Oct.  10. — A  note  from  the  Prus- 
sian Government  informs  the  powers  that 
Paris  threatens  to  hold  out  until  it  is  starved. 
In  that  event  two  millions  of  people  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  will  be 
unable  to  furnish  supplies  for  a  single  day,  as 
there  is  nothing  edible  within  several  days 
march  of  Paris.  Hence  the  people  cannot 
abandon  the  city  by  the  roads.  The  inevita- 
ble consequence  will  be  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  must  starve. 

And  yet,  with  this  anticipation  of  incon- 
ceivable suffering  to  be  inflicted  on  millions  of 
human  beings,  this  professedly  christian  Gov- 
ernment declares  it  intends  to  prosecute  the 
war  to  its  bitter  end.] 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

Liverpool,  23d  of  Qth  mo.,  1870. 

Dear  Friend: — The  tremendous  struggle 
between  France  and  Germany,  which  has 
deluged  with  blood  the  plains  of  Lorraine 
and  Champagne,  has  supplied  an  almost  ex- 
haustive demand  upon  the  humanity  and 
philanthropy  of  Germany  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Of  France  I  would  say  nothing,  for 
in  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate,  and  the  agony 
of  the  life  and  death  struggle  around  its  capi- 
tal, it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  it 
should  be  able  to  devote  either  money  or 
thought  to  anything  but  the  means  of  resist- 
ance. In  Germany  I  have  witnessed  the  rare 
devotion  with  which  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  with- 
out distinction  of  friend  or  foe.  Noblemen 
are  reducing  their  establishments,  and  adopt- 
ing the  utmost  simplicity  of  living,  in  order 
to  have  the  more  to  give,  and  poorer  men  are 
making  sacrifices  which  require  to  be  seen  in 
order  to  be  credited. 

Belgium  has  not  been  behindhand  in  the 
good  work,  and  I  met  a  Dutch  gentleman  in 
Brussels  this  day  last  week,  who  told  me 
Holland  had  already  contributed  £100,000  to 
the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  He 
was,  at  the  time,  going  through  to  Sedan 
with  a  Dutch  ambulance. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  England  has 
taken  a  foremost  position  in  the  blessed  work 
of  mercy. 

In  that  work,  doubtless,  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  have  done  their  share, 
but  it  has  occurred  to  me,  and,  with  thy  per- 
mission, I  should  like  to  submit  to  thy  read- 
ers, whether  it  does  not  peculiarly  devolve 
upon  us  to  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  misery 
caused  by  the  war  to  the  non-combatant  pop- 
ulation of  the  districts  over  which  the  hostile 
armies  have  swept.  From  considerable  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  the  conquered  country,  I  can 
speak  to  their  forbearance,  courtesy,  and  even 
kindness  to  the  inhabitants. 


But  after  all  war  is  war,  and  the  very  ft  ■ 
ing  of  the  greater  part  of  a  million  mecB 
comparatively  limited  districts,  is  enough! 
and  actually  does,  cause  a  famine.  I  slH 
never  forget  the  answer  given  to  me  by  I 
mistress  of  a  very  large  farm,  situated  uK 
one  of  the  outposts  before  Metz.  My  frie  j§ 
and  myself  had  been  unable  to  get  anything* 
eat  at  Ars  sur  Moselle  that  morning,  ami 
was  about  eleven  when  we  approached  I 
farm.  We  stopped  to  inquire  if  they  co« 
let  us  have  some  bread.  The  mistress! 
the  house  stood  with  her  husband  and  M 
by  her  side.  They  were  all  in  tears.  ■ 
you  are  very  badly  in  want,  I  will  shl 
with  you  a  little  I  have  put  by  for  '■ 
children,"  was  her  reply.  Of  course  we  com 
not  accept  it.  She  said  she  only  prayed  tl 
the  "good  God  would  send  peace,  and  gl 
her  courage  to  the  end."  But  where  villa;! 
form,  as  they  have  done  around  Sedan,  vital  I 
sitions  upon  the  battle-field,  there  the  mis<B 
is  tenfold  greater.  In  the  deadly  conflk 
everything  is  destroyed,  and  the  peasant  m  I 
think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with  11 
lives  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him.  The  I 
peal  of  the  "  Arrondissement  of  Briey,"  whi 
first  appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  of  the  21 
inst.,  and  which  I  enclose  for  publication,  p  i 
the  case  so  very  much  better  than  I  can  1 
it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  ano  j 
er  word  as  to  the  need  of  assistance.  Pr 
ably  help  will  be  forthcoming  from  otli 
sources,  and  it  will  be  for  those  who  sup] 
the  funds  to  decide  how  to  apply  them  wi 
ly  and  effectually.  The  "Mairies,"  and  n 
nicipal  authorities  of  the  little  villages  the 
selves,  as  being  conversant  with  the  positi 
of  each  inhabitant,  would  seem  to  afford 
ready  channel. 

In  the  humanity,  not  to  say  magnanimi 
with  which. wounded  and  prisoners  have  be 
treated  during  this  war,  as  well  as  in  t 
wonderful  outflow  of  loving  assistance  1 
the  sufferers,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  m 
we  not  discern  the  dawning  of  a  better  sp 
it,  which  before  long  it  is  to  be  hoped  w 
render  war  itself  impossible. 

In  this  work  of  mercy,  which  will  assun 
ly  make  for  peace,  it  would  be  only  fitti 
that  the  "  Society  of  Friends"  should  takt 
prominent  part. 

I  am,  sincerely,  thy  friend, 
Samuel  James  Capper. 

[Advance  Copy  of  Appeal  to  be  published.' 
To  all  neutral  nations,  and  to  those  among  I 

ligerent  nations  who  have  not  suffered  hosi\ 

invasion  in  the  war  of  1870. 

We,  the  people  of  those  portions  of  Frac 
which  are  occupied  by  the  German  armi 
more  especially  of  the  Departments  Mosel 
Meuse,  Muerthe,  and  Ardennes,  call  up, 
you  for  aid.    Not  for  aid  to  enable  us  to  ( 
stroy  life,  but  for  aid  to  maintain  human  li 
now  and  after  the  advent  of  the  peace  whi 
all  the  world  desires.    Most  generous  symj  j 
thy  for  the  sick  and  wounded  has  been  ma:  j 
fested  by  those  whom  we  now  address ;  mui ! 
ficent  hands  have  poured  healing  balms  up1  j 
the  direct  victims  of  war's  dreadful  engint  j. 
brave  hearts  have  interposed  to  stay  t , 
sweep  of  the  Destroying  Angel's  scyth 
while  yet  other  miseries,  a  little  farther  frc 
view,  but  wider  far  in  their  threatened  £ 
tent,  have  been  overlooked.    The  people 
France  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  t 
grains  which  they  raise  and  the  cattle  whi 
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y  breed.  In  the  sections  of  country  that 
e  been  traversed  by  the  German  armies, 
hing  remains  of  the  provisions  that  had 
a  accumulated  in  time  of  peace.  Our 
ses,  stables,  and  bams  are  burned  or  rid- 
1  with  cannon  shots.  The  fields  and  mea- 
rs  are  trampled  down  by  the  tread  of  em- 
tled  hosts.  Neither  cereals  nor  grass  have 
q  harvested  this  autumn.  All  our  beasts 
>urden,  all  our  beeves,  sheep  and  swine, 
e  been  taken  from  us.  Our  laborers  are 
ier  pressed  into  the  French  army  as  sol- 
's, or  into  the  German  army  as  teamsters. 
>re  remains  not  even  seed  corn.  We  are 
tituto  of  strength  to  prepare  the  trampled 
und  for  seed  for  next  season's  harvest; 
Litute  of  material  to  sow ;  destitute,  in 
vy  places,  of  ground  to  sow  upon  ;  as  miles 
n  miles  of  territory  are  made  inviolable 
the  plough,  by  reason  of  the  sacred  and 
•ible  seed  of  human  corpses  with  which 
y  have  been  sown.  Starvation  stares  us 
,he  face  now ;  famine  and  pestilence  are 
legacies  which  war  will  surely  leave  to 
or  the  coming  winter  and  spring;  the  cry 
jhildren  begging  the  father  for  bread, 
ch  he  has  not,  is  already  upon  the  air; 
lo  the  tears  of  houseless  widows  and  or- 
ns,  falling  upon  the  open  field  where  these 
5rtu nates  camp,  prevent  the  blood-spots 
q  drying. 

bu,  our  British  brethren,  know  the  com- 
and  security  of  a  land  where  "every 
l's  house  is  his  castle  ;"  you  have  for  cen- 
es  not  felt  the  ravages  of  invasion  ;  fancy 
destruction  of  all  your  means  of  subsist- 
5,  and  then  refuse,  if  you  can,  to  help — 
help  quickly — your  neighbors  who  are 
shing. 

bu,  our  American  brethren,  must  know 
desolation  in  which  we  live ;  yet  you  have 
l  quickly  restored;  your  country  is  natu- 
y  rich.  Ours  is  naturally  poor;  our  re- 
cces bear  no  comparison  with  yours ;  the 
sring  here  will  be  ineffably  greater  than 
as  with  you. 

ou,  our  brethren  of  the  entire  human 
ily — not  even  excepting  those  of  victori- 
Germany,  who  surely,  we  believe,  do  not 
b.  our  annihilation — we  implore  you  come 
he  rescue. 

Sere  the  original  is  signed,  first  by  "  Rol- 
Maire  of  Briey,"  and  then  those  of  the 
1  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  many 
nch  villages  and  towns  situate  between 
,z,  Nancy,  and  Sedan.] 
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vents  which  will  add  much  to  the  interest 
he  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
ith  century,  have  been  crowded  into  the 
three  months.  They  are  not  only  impor- 
;in  their  immediate  results,  but  the  ulterior 
3ts  almost  sure  to  flow  from  them,  will 
)ably  materially  change  the  condition  of 
Btendom,  in  all  its  political  and  religious 
tions.  The  circumstances  which  preceded 
declaration  of  war  by  France  against 
ssia,  and  the  train  of  events  that  has 
•mpanied  the  march  of  the  German  forces 
ie  walls  of  Paris,  can  hardly  be  interpreted 
ny  other  way,  than  as  a  loosened  scourge 
ithe  hand  of  the  almighty  Ruler  of  nations, 
n  irreligious  and  immoral  people ;  brought 


about  by  the  culmination  of  their  own  blind 
and  unchristian  policy,  and  through  the  agen- 
cy of  a  collosal  power,  ignorantly  and  pre- 
sumptously  defied. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  the  assumption  of 
the  title  of  emperor,  Louis  Napoleon  has,  at 
times,  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  with  mod- 
eration ;  and  pursued  a  policy  that  has  devel- 
oped the  resources  of  France,  and  stimulated 
the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants;  but  it  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  he  ascended  the  throne, 
by  a  course  of  action  steeped  deeply  in  treach- 
ery and  bloodshed ;  and  that  the  undeserved 
emolument  of  himself  and  his  family,  has  been 
the  object  of  his  primary  attention.  With  all 
his  plausible  pretence,  that  the  'Empire  was 
Peace,'  and  his  oft-repeated  intention  to  relax 
the  galling  constraint  of  his  tyrannical  rule, 
the  world  has  not  been  so  far  hoodwinked, 
but  that  it  could  see  the  energies  and  wealth 
of  the  empire,  were  devoted  to  promote  its 
military  equipment  and  discipline,  so  as  con- 
stantly to  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  he  loosened  his  iron  grasp  on  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  only  as  he  became  alarmed  by 
the  power  and  determination  they  manifested, 
and  the  consciousness,  that  did  they  rise  in 
their  might,  they  would  hurl  him  from  his 
throne.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
war  in  which  France  is  now  struggling,  was 
inaugurated  by  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the 
hope  that  should  success  attend  his  arms, 
the  military  enthusiasm  thus  created,  would 
induce  the  nation  to  accept  his  son  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  establish  the  Buonaparte  dynasty. 
The  reverse  of  his  ambitious  schemes  has 
come  so  suddenly  and  so  crushingly,  as  to 
astonish  the  world.  Of  the  immense  armies 
with  which  he  commenced  the  campaign,  and 
proposed  to  march  to  Berlin,  there  is  but  a 
small  remnant  left,  and  the  career  of  this  bold, 
bad  man  is  ended — at  least  for  the  present — 
by  captivity  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Though 
the  French  have  been  considered  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  in  the  present  conflict,  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  little  or  nothing, 
towards  staying  the  invasion  of  their  country ; 
and  crippled,  divided,  and  almost  in  despair, 
with  the  mighty  host  of  their  enemies  around 
their  boasted  city,  they  appear  alike  incapa- 
ble to  repair  the  disasters  that  have  attended 
their  every  move,  or  to  avert  the  final  catas- 
trophe threatened  by  their  conquerors. 

In  the  tremendous  and  bloody  conflict,  the 
Prussians,  though  they  have  suffered  severely, 
with  an  apparent  disregard  for  human  life, 
and  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
trained  countrymen,  have  made  a  triumphant 
march  from  the  Rhine  to  Paris,  and  the  tone 
of  their  commanders  shows  they  are  not  a 
little  elated  by  their  success,  and  the  self-con- 
fidence created  in  their  ability  to  exact  their 
own  terms  of  peace.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  superior  morality  of  the  Germans,  and 
that  being  Protestants,  their  triumph  will 
remove  the  barriers  erected  by  Romanism, 
against  the  spread  of  their  religion.  But  a 
cold  deism  and  rationalistic  neology  pervade 
German  society,  and  licentiousness  is  rampant 
in  most  of  their  cities.  In  few  countries  are 
the  rights  of  conscience  more  unsparingly 
disregarded,  especially  where  they  interfere 
with  the  cherished  policy  of  making  every 
subject  a  soldier;  thus  doubly  contravening 
the  precepts  and  commands  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  ;  so  that  the  purer  form  of  Christianity 
professed,  sustains  reproach  from  both  gov- 
ernment and  people.    Thorefore  while  thun- 


dering at  tho  gates  of  Paris,  and  drinking  in 
the  plaudits  of  surrounding  nations,  King 
William  and  his  renowned  Minister,  uncon- 
scious that  they  and  their  armies  are  but 
instruments,  by  which  the  chastisement  of  a 
sinful  people  is  executed,  may  yet  find  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished  ;  that 
their  own  wickedness  shall  correct  them,  and 
their  backslidings  reprove  them.  There  is  a 
lesson  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  instructive 
to  rulers  of  nations  now,  as  when  spoken,  "  I 
will  punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  heart  of  tho 
King  of  Assyria,  and  the  glory  of  his  high 
looks.  For  he  saith,  By  the  strength  of  my 
hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom  ;  for 
I  am  prudent:  and  I  have  removed  the  bounds 
of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures, 
and  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a 
valiant  man."  "Shall  tho  axe  boast  itself 
against  him  that  heweth  therewith?  or  shall 
the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  thatshak- 
eth  it?  as  if  the  rod  should  shake  itself  against 
them  that  lift  it  up,  or  as  if  the  staff  should 
lift  up  itself,  as  if  it  were  no  wood."  We  think 
the  tone  of  some  leading  periodicals,  implying 
that  this  frightful  and  unusually  destructive 
war  is  to  be  approved  as  a  means  for  promot- 
ing Christianity  and  benefiting  humanity,  is 
altogether  erroneous,  and  virtually  reflects 
contempt  upon  the  gospel  of  peace  and  salva- 
tion. It  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years 
since  this  last  dispensation  was  ushered  in, 
with  tho  glorious  anthem  of  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.  The  whole  scope  and  spi- 
rit of  its  religion  are  directed  against  all  war, 
and  the  lusts  from  which  it  comes.  Its  design 
is  to  bring  all  nations  under  the  government 
of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  When  there- 
fore "The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against 
the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  saying:  "Let  us 
break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us,"  is  it  any  marvel  if  we 
see  the  prediction  in  measure  fulfilling  "Thou 
shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  thou 
shalt  da-^h  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  ves- 
sel." He  that  sitteth  King  on  the  holy  hill 
of  Zion,  has  permitted  the  destroying  angel 
to  go  forth,  and  bitter  lamentation  for  the 
dead  may  be  heard  throughout  both  coun- 
tries. Whatever  good  may  be  evolved  from 
subsequent  events,  the  war  itself  cannot  lose 
its  character  as  a  scourge  and  a  crime. 

Another  extraordinarily  interesting  event, 
is  the  deposing  of  the  pope  as  a  secular  prince, 
and  depriving  him  of  temporal  power.  Coming 
so  closely  after  the  annunciation  of  his  infal- 
libility ;  which  with  its  blasphemous  assump- 
tion, and  its  horrible  dooming  to  everlasting 
perdition  all  who  denied  that  assumption, 
seems  more  like  the  description  given  by  the 
apostle  of  the  man  of  sin,  "  Who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped,"  than  anything 
heretofore  known,  and  brought  about  in  tho 
way  it  has  been,  gives  the  occurrence  an 
aspect  of  divine  interference,  for  the  termina- 
tion of  a  system  that  for  ages  has  oppressed 
the  whole  of  Christendom,  and  again  and 
again  drenched  its  lands  with  the  blood  of 
conscientious  dissenters  from  its  unrighteous 
pretensions.  The  subject  is  one  which  offers 
many  interesting  points  for  remark,  but  wo 
may  not  occupy  more  of  our  space.  It  prob- 
ably will  not  be  very  long  ere  the  direct  or 
indirect  effects  of  this  revolution  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  world. 
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Foreign. — The  cable  telegrams  do  not  report  any 
marked  change  in  the  position  at  Paris  and  the  vicinity. 
The  whole  German  force  now  occupying  the  lines  be- 
fore Paris,  consists  of  seven  army  corps,  numbering,  it 
is  supposed,  about  280,000  men,  besides  cavalry,  which 
would  probably  bring  the  total  to  330,000  or  340,000 
men.  They  were  still  engaged  in  preparations  for  a 
regular  attack  on  the  fortifications,  and  for  the  shelling 
of  Paris.  Many  heavy  siege  guns  and  mortars  had  been 
received  and  planted  in  position.  A  Berlin  telegraph 
of  the  8th  says,  that  on  the  hills  between  Sevres,  St.Cloud 
and  Bougevil,  batteries  of  siege  guns  have  been  placed. 
A  mortar  battery  at  St.  Cloud  threatens  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Elysian  Fields.  It  was  expected  the  bom- 
bardment would  commence  about  the  16th  inst. 

A  dispatch  from  London  to  the  New  York  World 
says  :  It  is  understood  that  the  garrison  of  Paris  consists 
of  50,000  regulars  of  the  line,  350,000  national  guards, 
and  200,000  garde  mobile  ;  that  these  men  are  drilled 
incessantly,  and  that  it  is  confidently  believed  in  the 
city,  that  the  army  of  Paris  alone  will,  at  no  distant 
date,  be  able  to  assume  the  offensive  against  the  invest- 
ing forces.  There  had  been  no  street  rioting  or  fight- 
ing whatever,  all  the  reports  of  that  nature  were  erro- 
neous. 

Communications  are  received  occasionally  from  the 
besieged,  by  means  of  balloons.  On  the  7th  inst.,  two 
balloons,  one  of  them  carrying  Gambetta,  and  the  other 
two  Americans,  made  a  successful  ascent  and  escaped 
the  Prussian  fire  to  which,  for  some  time,  they  were 
exposed.  In  five  hours  the  adventurers  landed  safely, 
and  were  conveyed  by  special  train  to  Tours.  They  re- 
port that  the  Parisians  are  determined  in  their  defence 
of  the  city,  which  is  quiet  and  orderly,  and  think  that 
it  is  impossible  to  capture  it  except  through  famine. 
The  appearance  of  Paris  is  much  as  usual.  The  shops 
are  open  daily,  but  close  earlier  than  before  the  siege. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly is  disapproved  by  the  Paris  government  of  national 
defence,  and  is  therefore  indefinitely  postponed.  In  a 
proclamation  issued  on  the  first  inst,  the  resolution  of 
the  Tours  government  is  declared  to  be  the  result  of  an 
error,  being  opposed  to  the  decree  of  the  government  of 
national  defence,  which  alone  is  binding.  The  elections 
must  be  adjourned  until  they  are  possible  throughout 
the  republic. 

The  garrison  at  Metz  continues  to  make  frequent 
sorties,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  The  French 
are  each  time  driven  back  with  loss.  A  Versailles  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  says,  last  night  the  entire  garrison  of 
Metz,  including  the  national  guard,  made  a  sortie  to  the 
north,  on  both  banks  of  the  Moselle.  Their  attack  was 
on  the  entrenched  positions  of  the  Germans,  and  was 
repulsed,  when  they  returned  to  the  fortress  with  a  loss 
of  1,500  men.  The  Prussians  lost  nearly  600  men.  On 
the  two  succeeding  days  the  French  made  great  efforts 
to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  besieging  forces,  but 
they  were  again  unsuccessful.  The  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides  is  reported  to  be  heavy. 

About  10,000  persons  were  rendered  homeless  by  the 
bombardment  of  Strasbourg.  Subscriptions  for  their 
relief  are  general  throughout  Germany.  During  the 
entire  siege  of  Strasbourg,  the  Prussians  lost  906  men 
killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  8th  a  severe  engagement  took  place  about 
forty  miles  south-west  of  Strasbourg.  The  German  loss 
was  20  officers  and  410  men  killed  and  wounded,  while 
that  of  the  French  was  said  to  be  three  times  as  great. 
The  Germans  took  600  prisoners. 

Garibaldi  has  landed  at  Marseilles.  About  1200 
Italians  have  also  arrived  in  France  to  aid  the  re- 
public. 

The  controversy  between  Prussia  and  England  in  re- 
gard to  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  by  the  export  of 
arms  to  France,  is  growing  more  and  more  serious.  In 
his  last  dispatch  the  Prussian  ambassador  reviews  the 
whole  question  at  great  length  and  with  ability.  He 
points  out  how  the  English  government  shifted  ground, 
first  requiring  proof  of  the  alleged  supplies  to  France; 
that  when  the  proof  was  furnished,  Earl  Granville  de- 
clared the  traffic  legitimate,  and  that  the  custom  au- 
thorities had  no  power  to  stop  it.  He  further  says : 
"  The  sworn  testimony  proves  that  150,000  stand  of 
arms  have  been  exported  to  France  since  Sept.  30th, 
and  that  a  number  of  manufactories,  especially  in  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham,  are  working  day  and  night  for 
the  French  agents.  I  possess  authenticated  copies  of 
contracts  between  the  French  government  and  English 
houses,  and  the  proof  that  the  export  of  arms  and  am- 
munition is  thoroughly  organized  at  several  British 
ports." 

The  Masonic  fraternity  of  England  have  contributed 


£70,000  sterling  for  the  relief  of  families  of  German 
soldiers. 

A  dreadful  earthquake  has  just  occurred  in  Calabria. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  and  several  villages  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Italian  government  has  formally  repudiated  any 
design  looking  to  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
The  result  of  the  Plebiscitum  in  the  Roman  States  is 
officially  published  as  follows :  For  Italian  unity  13,365; 
against  unity,  1,507. 

A  note  from  the  Prussian  government  informs  the 
Powers  that  Paris  threatens  to  hold  out  until  it  is 
starved.  In  that  event  two  millions  of  people  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  will  be  unable  to 
furnish  supplies  for  a  single  day,  as  there  is  little  edible 
within  several  day's  march  of  Paris.  Hence  the  people 
cannot  abandon  the  city  by  the  roads,  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  must  be,  that  thousands  must  starve. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  at  Tours  are  negotiating  for 
quarters  in  Bordeaux,  in  view  of  the  contemplated  re- 
moval of  the  government  thither.  The  vintage  has  be- 
gun in  Champagne,  and  the  workmen  are  protected  by 
the  Prussians. 

Bismarck  recently  informed  the  Mayor  of  Versailles 
that  Prussia  had  no  objections  to  the  elections  for  the 
National  Assembly,  but  that  the  French  Government 
had  countermanded  them.  King  William  has  relieved 
Versailles  from  the  payment  of  400,000  francs  which 
had  been  levied  by  the  Prussians. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  10th  says :  "  The  following 
statement  is  official.  The  government  of  Prussia,  un- 
able to  recognize  the  actual  government  of  France,  will 
not  restore  the  Bonapartes." 

A  Florence  dispatch  of  the  10th,  announces  that  a 
decree  has  been  issued  annexing  the  Roman  provinces 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  laws  of  Italy  are  to  be 
introduced,  and  an  amnesty  proclaimed.  General  La 
Marmora  is  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Papal  provinces.  "  The  pope  preserves  his  dignity  and 
the  inviolability  of  his  prerogatives  as  a  sovereign." 

A  Tours  dispatch  of  the  10th  mentions  the  arrival  in 
that  city  of  Gambetta,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
escaped  from  Paris  in  a  balloon.  He  declares  that  Paris 
is  absolutely  impregnable ;  that  it  cannot  be  captured 
or  surprised,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  sedition 
or  starvation  which  the  Prussians  have  been  counting 
on.  The  force  of  the  defenders,  he  says,  consists  of 
400,000  armed  national  guards  ;  100,000  mobiles,  and 
60,000  regular  troops.  The  provisions  are  sufficient  for 
many  months.  He  says,  the  winter  rains  will  soon 
come,  finding  the  Prussians  far  from  home,  decimated 
by  French  arms,  by  hunger  and  by  disease. 

The  French  journals,  of  Orleanist  or  legitimist  pro- 
clivities, condemn  the  adjournment  of  the  elections, 
while  other  journals  applaud  the  measure. 

London,  10th  mo.  10th.  Consols,  92f.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  91| ;  of  1867,  89£;  ten  forties,  85|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8f  d  ;  Orleans,  8-Jri.  Red 
western  wheat,  8s.  6d. ;  red  winter,  8s.  IOcZ.  per  cental. 

United  States. — New  York. — The  census  is  at  last 
completed,  and  the  total  population  is  stated  at  930,856. 
In  1865  it  was  726,386. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  231.  Males,  136; 
females,  95.  Consumption,  42 ;  debility,  1 6 ;  old  age, 
11.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Ninth  month,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was  70.50  degrees,  the 
higest  during  the  month,  86  deg.,  and  the  lowest  54.50. 
The  amount  of  rain  1.71  inches.  The  average  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  Ninth  month,  for  the  past 
eighty-one  years,  is  stated  to  be  66.26  deg.,  the  highest 
mean  of  temperature  during  that  entire  period  occurred 
in  1865,  72.68  deg.,  and  the  lowest  in  1840,  60  deg. 

Miscellaneous. — The  President'  of  the  United  States 
has  issued  another  proclamation  enjoining  neutrality  in 
the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  and  declaring  also 
that  any  frequenting  and  use  of  the  waters  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  by  the  armed 
vessels  of  either  belligerent,  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing for  hostile  operations,  or  as  posts  of  observation 
upon  the  ships  of  war  or  privateers,  or  merchant  vessels 
of  the  other  belligerent  lying  within  or  being  about  to 
enter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  must  be  re- 
garded as  unfriendly  and  offensive,  and  in  violation  of 
that  neutrality  which  this  government  is  determined  to 
observe. 

A  dispatch  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
from  special  Indian  Commissioners  Brunat  and  Camp- 
bell, dated  Fort  Laramie,  10th  mo.  8th,  says  they  have 
had  a  conference  of  three  days  with  Red  Cloud  and 
other  chiefs,  and  about  seven  thousand  Indians.  No 
depredations,  they  say,  have  been  committed  by  these 
Indians  for  five  months.  We  are  satisfied  they  all  de- 
sire permanent  peace,  and  the  influence  of  Red  Cloud 
and  all  the  chiefs  will  be  used  effectually  to  maintain  it. 


The  goods  sent  for  them  were  distributed  yesten 
and  they  are  greatly  pleased  with  both  the  quality 
quantity. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotat 
on  the  10th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113|-;  ditto,  5-20's  1868,  110£ ;  d 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  106f .  Superfine  flour,  $5.10  a  $5 
shipping  Ohio,  $5.50  a  $5.70  ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  8 
No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.27  a  $1.30  ;  amber  tv 
em,  $1.32  a  $1.35;  amber  Michigan,  $1.33  a  $1 
white  Kentucky,  $1.60  ;  white  Genessee,  $1.80.  C 
oats,  52  a  54  cts. ;  State,  56  a  58  cts.    Western  rye 
cts.     Western  mixed  corn,  85  cts.;  yellow,  90 
Philadelphia. — Cotton,  16|-  a  16|  cts.  for  uplands 
New  Orleans.    Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $5  ;  finer  brai  l 
$5.25  a  $8.25.    Red  wheat,  $1.35  a  $1.40;  amber  $  \ 
a  $1.47.    Rye,  87  a  90  cts.    Yellow  corn,  94  a  96 
Western  mixed,  85  a  88  cts.    Western  oats,  50  a  52  j 
Delaware,  48  a  50  cts.    Clover  seed,  $6.50  a  $6' 
Timothy,  $4.75  a  $5.    The  receipts  of  beef  cattle  at 
Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  3,118  head.    Market  < 
and  prices  lower,  extra  sold  at  8 J  a  8|  cts. ;  fair  to  g( 
7  a  8  cts.,  and  common,  4  a  6  J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    S  1 
of  10,000  sheep  at  4  a  5f  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  sol 
$11  a  $12  per  100  lbs.  net,  the  latter  for  corn 
Chicago. — Extra  spring  flour,  $4.75  a  $6.    No.  2  sp 
wheat,  $1.08.    No.  2  corn,  62£  cts.    Oats,  36  a  36| 
Rye,  72£  cts.    No.  2  barley,  93  cts.    Cincinnati. —  I 
wheat,  $1.10  a  $1.15.    Old  corn,  60  a  62  cts. ;  new 
cts.    Oats,  35  a  45  cts.    Lard,  15|  cts.    St.  Lou, 
Yellow  corn,  68  cts.    Oats,  37  a  44  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Jas.  R.  Kite,  Agent,  O.,  for  David 
and  Ellwood  Burgess,  $2  each,  vol.  44 ;  from  Ferdir 
Herman,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  44;  from  Joseph  Wal 
Phila.,  $2,  vol.  44,  and  for  Dr.  John  L.  Kite,  O., 
vol.  44  ;  from  Asa  Garretson,  Agent,  O.,  for  Jof 
Gibbons,  $4,  vols.  44  and  45  ;  from  Win.  P.  Towns 
Agent,  Pa.,  for  Margaretta  J.  Mercer  and  Margaret 
Pyle,  $2  each,  vol.  44,  and  for  Edw'd  H.  Hall,  $> 
No.  52,  vol.  45;  from  Philip  P.  Dunn,  N.  J.,  $2,: 
44,  and  for  Thos.  A.  Bell,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  I 
Fiske,  M.  D.,  Mass.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Benj.  D.  Strav 
Agent,  O.,  for  Lewis  B.  Walker,  $2,  vol.  44  ;  from  1 
Bundy,  O.,  $2,  vol.  44  ;  from  Anne  Pim,  Pa.,  $2,. 
44 ;  from  Wm.  Fisher,  O.,  per  M.  M.  Morlan,  Af 
$2,  vol.  44. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IND: 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel] 
Samuel  Morris,  Onley  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  opf 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  b 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  applicatio 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addrf 
"  Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa."  When  : 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charl) 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304  . 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN]  I 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp.  m 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo'jB 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  msH 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  ( ■ 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  Fjl 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board.  fl 


Died,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Sixth  month  16th,  fl 
William  Jessup  Roberts,  in  the  34th  year  of  hii  Mf ; 
a  member  of  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting.  I 

 ,  at  their  residence,  near  Pennsville,  Morgai 

Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Ninth  month,  I 
Mary,  wife  of  William  Llewelyn,  in  the  67th  ye 
her  age,  a  member  of  Pennsville  Monthly  Mei  j 
Being  enabled  to  bear  a  lingering  illness,  with  pat  j 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  her  close  was  j  i 
ful. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Tender  Counsel  and  Advice  by  Way  of  Epistle. 

(Concluded  from  page  60.) 

0  my  dear  friends,  let  it  be  your  daily  and 
•urly  work  to  wait  upon  God.  How  often 
es  David  speak  of  waiting  upon  God  ?  He 
t  the  sweetness  of  it :  therefore  retire  into 
ur  holy  chamber  :  be  still,  and  the  Lord  will 
eak  comfortably  unto  you.  Blessed  are  they 
at  wait  upon  him;  whose  expectations  are 
ly  from  him.  "For  though  the  youth  shall 
nt  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall 
terly  fail,  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
all  renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount 

with  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and 
t  bo  weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

waited,"  said  David,  "patiently  for  the 
>rd,  and  he  inclined  uuto  me,  and'heard  my 
7."  And  this  was  his  testimony,  "  Behold, 
3  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear 
n,  to  deliver  their  souls  from  death,  and  to 
ep  them  alive  in  famine  :  for  the  Lord  is 
jh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken  heart, 
d  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit:" 
tvid  knew  it,  therefore  he  could  speak  it. 
)  my  dear  friends,  who  are  compassed  about 
th  many  tribulations;  the  Lord  God,  your 
if  and  strength,  is  near  you  to  sustain  you. 
ive  ye  borne  the  holy  reproach  of  Jesus, 
d  despised  the  shame  of  his  cross,  and  did 
ever  desert  you  ?  Be  not  cast  down,  though 
the  eye  of  reason  there  seemeth  none  to 
!p,  no,  not  one  to  save ;  though  enemies 
thin,  and  enemies  without,  encamp  them- 
ves  about  you ;  though  Pharaoh  and  his 
3t  pursue  you,  and  great  difficulties  be  on 
ih  hand  of  you,  and  the  dismal  Eed  Sea  be 
ore  you,  stand  still :  make  no  bargains  for 
urselves :  let  all  flesh  be  silent  before  the 
rd ;  and  "  His  arm  shall  bring  you  salva- 
n."  Yea,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  down 
o  the  pit,  that  your  throat  is  dry  with  cry- 

and  your  eyes  seem  to  fail  with  waiting, 
is  salvation  shall  spring  as  the  morning; 
sauso  his  mercies  are  to  all  generations,  and 
it  the  seed  of  Jacob  never  sought  his  face 
?ain.  "  The  poor  man  cryeth,"  saith  David: 
iat  poor  man  was  this  ?  He  that  is  poor 
his  own  eyes,  that  hath  no  helper  in  the 
th  but  God.  "  This  poor  man  cried,  and 
>  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all 
troubles."  "  Our  souls,"  said  the  righteous 


of  old,  "  waited  for  the  Lord,  for  he  is  our 
help,  and  our  shield  forever." 

Wherefore,  my  dear  friends,  be  not  you  dis- 
comforted, for  there  is  no  new  thing  happened 
unto  you  :  it  is  the  ancient  path  of  the  right- 
eous ;  "For  thy  sake,"  says  David,  "have  I 
borne  reproach ;  I  am  become  a  stranger  to 
my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's 
children.    When  I  wept,  and  chastened  my 
soul  with  fasting,  that  was  to  my  reproach. 
I  made  sackcloth  also  my  garment,  and  I  be- 
came a  proverb  to  them  :  they  that  sit  in  the 
gate,  speak  against  me ;  and  I  was  the  song 
of  the  drunkard.    Save  me,  O  God,  for  the 
waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul :  and  the 
water-floods  are  ready  to  swallow  me  up. 
They  persecute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten  ; 
and  they  talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou 
hast  wounded."    Do  you  not  know  this,  dear 
friends?    Are  not  your  teal's  become  a  re- 
proach, your  fasts  a  wonder,  your  paleness  a 
derision,  your  plainness  a  proverb,  and  your 
serious  and  retired  conversation  a  by- word  ? 
Yea,  when  the  Lord  hath  wounded,  have  not 
they  also  grieved  ?  And  when  the  Lord  hath 
smitten  you,  have  not  they  mocked?  But 
this  was  David's  joy,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shep- 
herd, I  shall  not  want :  he  restoreth  my  soul, 
he  leadeth  me  in  the  path  of  righteousness, 
for  his  name's  sake  ;  he  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.   Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  they  comfort  me :"  who  was  the  com- 
forter and  preserver  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  that  refused  to  obey  the  king's 
command  against  the  commandment  of  God  ; 
they  would  not  bow  to  his  image ;  but  rather 
chose  the  fiery  furnace,  than  to  commit  idola- 
try, or  bow  to  another  thing  than  to  the  living 
God.    "  Did  not  we  cast  three  men  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire  ?"  said  Nebuchadnezzar :  "Lo 
I  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt:  and  the  form 
of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God."    O  my 
friends,  the  fire  obeycth  him,  as  well  as  the 
winds  and  seas:  all  power  is  given  to  the  Son 
of  God,  who  is  given  to  you  for  your  salvation. 
Well ;  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  the 
king  calleth  out  of  the  tire,  and  they  have  no 
harm ;  though  the  mighty  men  that  cast  them 
into  the  fiery  furnace  were  consumed.  The 
God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  is 
magnified  by  the  king's  decree  :  and  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  are  by  the  king 
highly  preferred.  Here  is  the  end  of  faithful- 
ness :  here  is  the  blessing  of  perseverance :  God 
will  bring  honor  to  his  name,  thtough  the 
patience  and  integrity  of  His  people. 

And  it  was  this  Son  of  God  that  preserved 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  ;  it  was  his  voice  that 
David  said,  "divideth  tho  flames  of  fire ;  he 
rideth  upon  the  winds,  he  sitteth  upon  the 
floods.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful ; 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty  :  they 
that  trust  in  him  shall  never  be  confounded. 


Blessed  are  they  whose  God  is  the  Lord;  for 
he  is  a  present  help  in  the  needful  t.ime  of 
trouble.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  de- 
livcreth  them.  O  taste,  and  see,  that  the  Lord 
is  good :  blessed  is  the  man  that  trustcth  in 
him.  O  fear  the  Lord,  for  there  is  no  want 
to  them  that  fear  him.  The  young  lions  shall 
lack,  and  the  old  lions  suffer  for  hunger;  but 
they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any 
good  thing.  Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out 
of  them  all:  for  the  Lord  redeemeth  the  souls 
of  his  servants,  and  none  of  them  that  trust 
in  him  shall  be  made  desolate." 

For  which  cause,  my  dear  friends,  "  cast 
away  every  weight,  and  every  burden,  and 
the  Bin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  you."  Neither 
look  at  the  enemy's  strength,  nor  at  your  own 
weakness;  but  look  unto  Jesus,  the  blessed 
Author  of  your  own  convincement  and  faith  : 
the  Mighty  One,  on  whom  God  hath  laid  help 
for  all  those  that  believe  in  his  name,  receive 
his  testimony,  and  live  in  his  doctrine  ;  who 
said  to  his  dear  followers  of  old,  Be  of  good 
cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world ;  fear  not, 
little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom  :  and  they  that  en- 
dure to  the  end  shall  be  saved  ;  I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless,  said  he,  I  will  come  to  you; 
he  that  is  with  you,  shall  be  in  you.  This 
was  the  hope  of  their  glory,  the  foundation  of 
their  building,  which  standeth  sure.  And 
though  sorrow  cometh  over  night,  yet  joy 
shall  come  in  the  morning.    Ye  shall  weep 
and  lament,  said  Jesus,  but  the  world  shall 
rejoice  ;  and  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your 
sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy,  and  their  le- 
joicing  into  howling.    And  lo  I  am  with  you 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.    Be  ye  therefore 
encouraged  in  the  holy  way  of  the  Lord :  wait 
diligently  for  his  daily  manifestations  unto 
your  souls,  that  you  may  be  strengthened  in 
your  inward  man,  with  might  and  power,  to 
do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.    O  watch,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation  :  yea,  "  watch  unto  prayer,  that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  and  that  you  fall 
not  by  the  temptatiou."  Christ  said  to  Fetcr, 
"Canst  not  thou  watch  one  hour?"  Every 
one  hath  an  hour  of  temptation  to  go  through; 
and  this  is  the  hour  that  every  one  is  to  watch. 
Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  was  under 
great  temptations;  he  was  sad  unto  death; 
he  did  sweat  drops  of  blood  ;  but  he  watched, 
he  prayed,  he  groaned,  yea,  he  cried  with 
strong  cries;  but  through  suffering  overcame; 
and  remember  how  in  the  wilderness  ho  was 
tempted,  but  the  angels  of  the  Lord  minis- 
tered to  him.    So  they  that  follow  him  in  tho 
way  of  the  tribulations  and  patience  of  his 


kingdom,  God's  angel  shall  minister  unto  them 
all:  yea,  he  will  keep  them  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  :  he  will  cany  their  heads  above 
the  waves,  and  deliver  them  from  the  devour- 
ing floods. 

Wherefore,  finally,  my  friends,  I  say  unto 
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you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "Be  of  good 
cheer!"  Look  to  Jesus,  and  fear  not  man, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils;  but  be  valiant 
for  the  truth  on  earth.  Love  not  your  lives 
unto  the  death,  and  you  shall  receive  a  crown 
of  life  and  glory;  which  the  God  of  the  fathers, 
the  God  of  the  prophets,  the  God  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  God  of  the  martyrs,  and  true 
confessors  of  Jesus ;  yea,  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shall  give  unto  all 
those  that  keep  the  pure  testimony  of  his  Son 
in  their  hearts,  and  patiently  and  faithfully 
endure  to  the  end. 

"  Now  to  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy  ;  to 
the  only  wise  God,  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majesty,  dominion  and  power,  both  now  and 
forever.  Amen." 

I  am  your  friend,  that  sincerely  loves  you, 
and  earnestly  travails  for  your  redemption. 

William  Penn. 


From  the  "  American  Naturalist." 

Flowerless  Plants. 

CConcluded  from  page  58.) 

Alluding  to  fungi  on  forests,  fruits,  shrub- 
beries, grapes  and  grains,  a  passing  word  will 
not  be  amiss  on  the  potato  disease,  caused  by 
the  Botrytis  infestans ;  its  ravages,  however, 
are  too  well  known  to  this  generation  for  par- 
ticular details.  Another,  the  B.  bassiana,  at- 
tacks the  silk  worm  in  China  and  Syria.  The 
Achorion  microsporon,  Tricophyton  and  Lychen 
agrius,  are  well  known  to  attack  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  strong  probability  of  their  being 
the  origin  of  malaria,  typhus,  cholera,  and  the 
plague,  &c,  besides  numberless  epidemics, 
which,  at  least,  are  preceded  and  unduly  ac- 
companied by  these  strange  and  often  micro- 
scopic wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Unlike  other  plants  the  fungi  in  place  of  puri- 
fying the  air — at  least,  so  manifestly — from 
the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  and  the  other  ele- 
ments of  injury,  and  giving  us  back  the  vital 
oxygen,  steal  away  this,  and  shed  on  the 
shadowing  wings  of  every  dark  corner  of  the 
earth  an  element,  which,  if  it  exceeded  a  tenth, 
would  annihilate  the  race ;  besides  all  this, 
they  throw  off  hydrogen,  which  causes  abra- 
sions and  sores — mostly  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  air  passages;  and,  finally,  as  we 
have  seen  in  some  cases,  they  exhale  specific 
poisonous  substances;  while  myriads  of  spore- 
seeds  so  minute  and  light  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  volatile  than  ether  itself,  are  poured  forth 
upon  the  gentlest  breeze,  were  it  even  so  slight 
as  to  leave  the  gossamer  unmoved.  Let  us 
not,  however,  look  altogether  upon  the  dark 
and  dismal  side  of  the  picture.  They  all  may 
be,  nay,  are,  beneficent  forms  of  life,  only  less 
poisonous  and  otherwise  injurious  than  would 
be  the  fleeting  noxious  vapors  they  catch  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  notorious  that  in  stag- 
nant water,  or  in  that  other  fluid,  the  air — 
where  decomposing  organisms  take  on  innu- 
merable forms  of  life — there  is  the  purified 
and  purest  portion  of  the  pond.  Even  the 
noisome  mosquitoes,  dragon  flics  and  reptiles, 
with  flowerless  plants,  render  fluids  salubri- 
ous that  were  hastening  to  putrefaction  and 
death. 

The  Fly  Agaric  (Agaricus  musearius,)  is  so 
named  from  its  being  used  to  poison  flies. 
This  intoxicating  fungus  is  often  seen  in  hilly 
or  subalpine  regions,  particularly  in  ourforests 
of  fir  and  birch,  where  its  tall,  trim,  white 
stem,  and  rich  scarlet  cap,  studded  with  white, 


scaly  warts,  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
soft,  green  carpet  of  moss  from  which  it 
springs,  and  the  elegant  emerald  foliage  that 
overshadows  it.  This  very  poisonous  fungus 
is  to  the  north-eastern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  what  opium  and  hemp  are  to 
India  and  China,  awato  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, cocoa  to  the  Peruvians,  and  what  tobacco 
and  various  spirituous  liquors  are  to  Europe 
and  America.  Thus  we  see,  as  a  reverend 
writer  justly  remarks,  that  the  indulgence  of 
these  narcotic  cravings  has  at  last  degraded 
itself  to  so  low  an  object  in  the  scale  of  nature 
as  a  common  toadstool ;  and  that,  too,  in  the 
most  revolting  manner  possible  to  conceive. 
The  Kamtschatkan  and  Koriac  races  are  so 
dreadfully  degraded  that  they  personify  this 
fungus  under  the  name  of  Mocko  Moro,  as  one 
of  their  household  gods — like  the  god  Siva  of 
the  Hindoo  Thugs ;  if  urged  by  its  effects  to 
commit  suicide,  murder,  or  some  other  hein- 
ous crime,  they  pretend  to  obey  its  commands, 
and  to  qualify  themselves  for  premeditated 
assassination,  they  have  recourse  to  additional 
doses  of  this  intoxicating  product  of  decay 
and  corruption.  When  steeped  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  native  whortleberry,  it 
forms  a  very  strong  intoxicating  kind  of  wine, 
which  is  much  relished.  But  the  more  com- 
mon way  of  using  the  fungus  is  to  roll  it  up 
like  a  bullet  and  swallow  without  chewing, 
otherwise  it  would  disorder  the  stomach.  Dr. 
Greville  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Wer- 
nerian  Transactions,  says,  one  large  or  two 
small  fungi  are  a  common  dose  to  intoxicate 
for  a  whole  day,  i.  e.,  by  drinking  water  freely, 
which  augments  the  narcotic  action.  The 
desired  effect  comes  on  from  one  to  two  hours 
after  taking  the  fungus.  Giddiness  and  drunk- 
enness follow  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
wine  or  spirituous  liquors ;  cheerfulness  is 
first  produced,  the  face  becomes  flushed,  in- 
voluntary words  and  actions  follow,  and  some- 
times loss  of  consciousness.  Some  persons  it 
renders  remarkably  active,  proving  highly 
stimulant  to  muscular  exertion ;  but  by  too 
large  a  dose  violent  spasmodic  effects  are  pro- 
duced. So  exciting  is  it  to  the  nervous  system 
of  many  that  its  effects  are  very  ludicrous ;  a 
talkati  ve  person  cannot  keep  silence  or  secrets 
— one  fond  of  music  is  perpetually  singing, 
and  if  a  person  under  its  influence  wishes  to 
step  over  a  straw  or  stick,  he  takes  a  stride 
or  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
It  is  needless  to  say  delirium,  coma  and  death 
often  result  as  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  spirits. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  very  same 
erroneous  impressions  as  to  size  and  distance 
produced  by  this  plant,  are  also  created  by 
the  hasheesh  of  India,  and  are  also  frequently 
noticed  among  idiots  and  lunatics.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  many  of  these  may  have 
suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake  during  the 
witch  mania  of  Scotland,  owing  to  their 
natural  and  temporary  defect — inability  to  step 
over  a  straw  being  considered  the  conclusive 
test  of  familiarity  with  evil  spirits.  And  with 
those  devoted  to  its  intentional  use,  we  should 
say  it  really  does  come  within  one  of  it.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  effects  produced 
by  various  species  of  poisonous  fungi  should 
be  so  very  similar  to  alcoholic  liquors.  The 
effects  in  both  cases  may  be  traced  to  a  kin- 
dred cause.  Alcohol,  as  all  know,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  fermentation  or  corruption,  arrested 
at  a  certain  stage  of  fungoid  growth,  as  also 
is  the  case  with  the  yeast  and  rising  process 
of  the  pastry  cook  and  brewer.  Having, 


hence,  one  common  origin,  it  is  less  wonde 
their  effects  should  be  similar ;  and,  we  ma 
add,  they  tend  to  produce  a  like  poisoned  coi 
dition  in  the  human  body.  This  is  exemplifie 
in  excessive  beer  and  liquor  consumers,  tb 
slightest  accident  or  even  scratch  on  whic 
will  often  cause  death. 

The  common  Puff  Ball  (Lycoperdon  bovisi 
and  pratense)  requires  special  notice.  Whe 
slowly  burnt  and  the  fumes  inhaled  it  produce 
intoxication,  followed  by  drowsiness  and  the 
by  perfect  insensibility  to  pain,  with  loss  < 
speech  and  motion,  while  one  is  still  conscioi 
of  everything  that  happens  around — realiziri 
the  truth  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  1 
stretched  on  the  funeral  bier  sensible  to  weei 
ing  friends ;  aware  of  the  last  screw  being  fixe 
in  the  coffin  and  the  last  clod  clapped  dow 
upon  us  in  the  churchyard,  and  yet  unable  1 
move  hand  or  lip  for  our  own  deliveranc 
Experiments  have  recently  been  made  o 
cats,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  and  similar  effects  hai 
been  found  to  invariably  ensue.  And  for  ag' 
it  has  been  used  in  this  manner  for  stupifyir 
bees,  and  thus  robbing  their  hives  with  imp 
nity.  If  the  inhalation  in  man,  however,  1 
continued  too  long,  vomiting,  convulsiori 
and  ultimate  death  results. 

That  these  fungi  are  sometimes  pure' 
meteoric,  is  proven  by  their  fastening  upc 
iron  and  rapidly  extending  themselves  ;  he: 
the  matter  is  manifestly  conveyed  to  them  t 
the  air  and  moisture.  Many  Polypori,  to 
grow  on  hard  tufa  of  volcanoes  without  a  pa 
tide  of  organic  matter.  Nevertheless,  ui 
healthy  conditions  of  air,  soils,  and  the  obje 
attacked,  we  have  often  seen  to  be  true  co 
comitants,  so  that  in  most  cases  they  may  I 
deemed  consequences,  rather  than  causes, 
one  prefers  that  view  of  the  subject — our  chi 
concern  being  a  review  of  the  facts.  Some 
them,  indeed,  require  certain  specific  cone 
tions  so  well  known  that  they  can  be  grovs 
to  order,  leading  shrewd  observers  to  tl 
plausible  conjecture  that  they  are  of  spo 
taneous  generation. 

Berkley  and  McMillan,  from  whom  wec< 
late,  mention  that  in  Italy  a  kind  of  Polypori 
greatly  relished,  is  grown  simply  by  singein 
the  stump  or  stems  of  hazel-nut  trees  ai 
placing  them  in  a  moist,  dark  cellar.    The  ; 
plants  and  other  parasites  sometimes  inva  i! 
living  organisms,  both  animal  and  vegetab 
in  their  most  vigorous  state,  but  we  may  safe 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  whatever  fouls 
lowers  the  standard  of  life  in  the  human,  j 
the  animal,  or  in  the  plant,  surely  invit; 
these  disorder-inspecting  gnomes  from  \ 
neath;  which  move  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  ji 
messengers  of  the  shades! — ready  to  alig 
upon  and  claim  as  their  own  all  such  trenche ! 
upon  the  outer  realms  of  death. 

I  well  recollect,  many  years  since,  wh  |j 
residing  in  the  pine  forests  of  Russell  counl 
Alabama,  one  of  my  neighbors  (Oliver)  w 
desperately  annoyed   by  some  mysterio] 
fcetor,  like  carrion.    A  general  search  was  i) 
stituted,  and  at  length  an  abominable  fung 
was  found  growing  beneath  the  steps  of  ll 
log  cabin.  I  have  only  known  of  two  instanc  j1 
of  this  kind.    It  may,  however,  be  comm  j 
in  the  piney  wood  sections  of  our  counti  I 
This  is  a  species  of  Clathrus,  a  putrid,  revo;' 
ing,  jolly-like  mass  of  raw  flesh  just  benea 
the  loosely-lifted  soil.  It  diffuses  such  a  loal 
some  stench  that  none  could  endure  it.  - 

One  might  object  that  this  stench  wasowi  j 
to  its  putrid  state;  not  so  at  all;  it  is  the  i 
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al  fcetor  of  the  fungus,  just  as  we  find  in 
•  common   pole-cat  weed  and  cabbage, 
eral  arums,  stapelias,  &c.    Unless  the  hid- 
;  place  of  this  pest  is  discovered — and  little 
ice  is  likely  to  come  to  the  premises  until 
is — and  the  intolerable  nuisance  abated 
h  its  surroundings,  they  are  apt  to  repeat 
mselves.    There  is  a  popular  superstition 
,t  if  any  one  should  accidentally  touch  this 
nstrous  mass  it  would  produce  cancer, 
nee  the  custom  of  carefully  covering  it 
r  with  leaves,  moss,  earth,  &c,  to  prevent 
possibility  of  a  contagion. 
We  do  most  solemnly  warn  the  reader  that 
most  vigorous  health  may  not  too  rashty 
8ume  upon  a  forced,  foolhardy  or  wanton 
i  careless  contact  with  these  fungi, 
decent  researches  seem  to  show  us  how 
le  we  yet  know,  and  well  do  they  warn  us 
5  to  form  too  hasty  conclusions ;  neverthe- 
8,  with  one  voice  they  proclaim  these  fungi 
be  more  abundant  and  much  more  impor- 
it  than  is  commonly  supposed.    They  are 
doubtedly  the  secret  or  obscure  and  often 
suspected  proximate  causes  of  many  dis- 
jes  of  animals  and  of  man — operating  either 
ectly  or  indirectly. 

Builders  have  a  woful  knowledge  of  numer- 
s  fungi  found  on  wood,  the  most  familiar  to 
s  from  my  earliest  recollection  is  the  Weep- 
r  Morel  (Merulius  lachrymans,)  a  crying 
il.  Both  this  and  the  M.  vastator  are  suffi- 
ntly  devastating  to  all  timbers  in  warm, 
)ist  situations  where  there  is  no  free  circu- 
ion  of  air,  as  in  hollow  trees,  cellars,  wain- 
)ting,  timbers  of  sbips,  sills,  sleepers,  &c. 
iese  invaders,  little  less  than  legion,  all  pass 
der  one  common  designation,  the  dry  rot. 
Weeping  morels  at  first  appear  in  a  white 
3t,  or  point,  spreading  their  filaments  flat 
er  the  surface  of  the  timber  in  rounded 
lite  cottony  patches  from  one  to  eight  inches 
)ad,  and  so  onwards ;  near  maturity  it  forms 
ds  of  yellow,  orange  or  brown,  weeping 
ideira  wine  colored  tears ;  they  soon  after 
iture  myriads  of  dirty,  rusty-colored  spor- 
es which  spread  destruction  far  and  wide ; 
>od,  books,  and  walls  crumble  in  its  con- 
ning path;  buildings  often,  though  taken 
wn  and  the  stones  scraped  and  fired,  scarcely 
fice  to  stay  the  scourge.  Is  this  the  leprosy 
the  wall  spoken  of  in  Leviticus  ?  Heat 
plied  to  dry  wood  only  hastens  the  malady, 
can  be  forestalled  by  cutting  the  timber  in 
nter  when  the  sap  is  out;  and,  better  still, 
immersion  in  water  for  a  long  time,  to  fully 
jplant  or  extract  the  entire  juices,  as  is 
en  practised  by  the  best  ship-builders  and 
nest  wheel wrights,  carpenters,  &c,  who  re- 
rd  a  worthy  and  enduring  reputation.  It 
said  that  the  ships  in  the  Crimea  Sea  suf- 
ed  more  from  this  insidious  foe  than  from 
}  ravages  of  fire,  or  the  shots  and  shells  of 
Mr  enemies.  We  have  seen  samples  of  this 
ht,  crumbly,  papery  shelled  wood,  with  its 
ight  and  strength  totally  consumed. 
By  a  strong  wash  of  corrosive  sublimate 
ution  over  the  timbers  of  cellars  these  de- 
uescent  or  weeping  morels  are  at  once  ren- 
red  dry,  and  the  evil  often  entirely  arrested 
the  midst  of  its  havoc. 
Lastly,  most  of  us  have  heard,  and  many 
ve  no  doubt  seen,  specimens  purporting  to 
a  caterpillar  turned  into  a  plant,  or  some 
3h  similar  foolishness.  We  have  one  in  the 
rbarium  which  any  one  may  see  at  their 
sure.  This  is  one  of  those  parasitic  fungi, 
at  rob  and  kill  in  order  to  supplant  and  live 


on  other's  gains ;  the  dying  grub's  head  never 
sprouts  up  as  a  plant,  but  the  seeds  or  spores 
of  the  Spheria  Robertsii  alight  upon  the  cater- 
pillar of  a  moth,  the  Uepialus,  when  it  buries 
itself  in  the  mossy  woods  to  undergo  meta- 
morphosis, and  by  its  growth  destroys  the 
napping  grub.  Two  species  of  these  are  used 
by  the  Chinese,  who  sell  them  in  bundles  of 
eight  or  nine,  with  the  worms  attached,  which 
they  place  in  the  stomach  of  a  duck  and  roast 
for  the  patient  to  eat. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Selections  from  the  Journal  of  George  Fox;  with 
a  few  remarks. 

Of  George  Fox's  Journal  and  Life,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  says  :  "It  is  one  of  the  'most  ex- 
traordinary and  instructive  documents  in  the 
world ;  which  no  reader  of  competent  judgment 
can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the 
writer." 

"  The  Lord  said  unto  me,  '  If  but  one  man 
or  woman  were  raised  by  his  power,  to  stand 
and  live  in  the  same  Spirit  that  the  prophets 
and  apostles  were  in  who  gave  forth  the  scrip- 
tures, that  man  or  woman  could  shake  all 
the  country  in  their  profession  for  ten  mileu 
round.'  For  people  had  the  scriptures,  but 
were  not  in  the  same  light,  power,  and  Spirit, 
which  those  were  in  who  gave  forth  the  scrip- 
tures; so  they  neither  knew  God,  Christ,  nor 
the  scriptures  aright;  nor  had  they  unity  one 
with  another,  being  out  of  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  God.  Therefore  we  warned  all, 
wherever  we  met  them,  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord  that  was  coming  upon  them." 

"  It  is  not  circumstances  we  contend  about; 
but  the  way  of  Christ  and  his  light,  which 
are  but  one ;  though  the  world  hath  imagined 
many  ways,  and  all  out  of  the  light,  which  by 
the  light  are  condemned.  He  who  preached 
this  light,  said,  'He  that  knoweth  God,  hear- 
eth  us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  us  not: 
hereby  know  we  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  the 
spirit  of  error.'  It  is  the  same  now  with  them 
that  know  the  truth  ;  though  the  whole  world 
lies  in  wickedness.  All  dispensations  and  dif- 
ferences that  are  not  one  in  the  light  we  deny; 
and  by  the  light,  that  was  before  separation, 
do  we  see  them  to  be  self-separations  in  the 
sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit.  Their  fruits 
and  end  are  weighed  in  the  even  balance,  and 
found  to  be  in  the  dark,  with  all  the  lo-here's 
and  lo-there's;  and  the  presence  of  Christ  is 
not  with  them,  though  the  blind  see  it  not ; 
who  see  not  with  the  pure  eye,  which  is  single; 
but  with  the  many  eyes,  which  lead  into  the 
many  ways.  Nor  are  any  the  people  of  God, 
but  who  are  baptized  into  this  principle  of 
"ight;  which  all  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
Lord  were  ever  guided  by  in  all  ages,  since  the 
apostacy  and  before.  For  the  apostacy  was 
and  is  from  the  light ;  and  all  that  oppose  the 
'ight  are  apostates.  Who  contest  against  the 
truth,  are  enemies  to  it,  and  are  not  actuated 
by  the  Spirit;  but  have  another  way  than  the 
ight." 

In  an  epistle  to  Friends  in  the  ministry,  he 
writes  : — "  The  Lord  God  Almighty  over  all 
in  his  strength  and  power,  keep  you  to  his 
glory,  that  you  may  come  to  answer  that  of 
God  in  every  one.  Proclaim  the  mighty  day 
of  the  Lord,  of  fire  and  sword,  who  will  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  keep 
in  the  life  and  power  of  the  Lord  God,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may  tremble  be- 
fore you  :  that  God's  power  and  majesty  may 
be  admired  among  hypocrites  and  heathens, 


and  ye  in  the  wisdom,  dread,  life,  terror,  and 
dominion,  preserved  to  his  glory;  that  noth- 
ing may  rule  or  reign  but  power  and  life  itself, 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  God  ye  may  be  pre- 
served in  it.  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
God  to  you  all.  The  call  is  now  out  of  trans- 
gression, the  Spirit  bids,  come.  The  call  is 
now  from  all  false  worships  and  gods,  from 
all  inventions  and  dead  works,  to  serve  the 
living  God.  The  call  is  to  repentance,  to 
amendment  of  life,  whereby  righteousness 
may  be  brought  forth,  which  shall  go  through- 
out the  earth.  Therefore  ye  that  be  chosen 
and  faithful,  who  are  with  the  Lamb,  go 
through  your  work  faithfully  in  the  strength 
and  power  of  the  Lord,  and  be  obedient  to  the 
power ;  for  that  will  save  you  out  of  the  hands 
of  unreasonable  men,  and  preserve  you  over 
the  world  to  himself.  Hereby  you  may  live 
in  the  kingdom  that  stands  in  power,  which 
bath  no  end;  where  glory  and  life  is." 

"Dear  friends,  dwell  in  patience,  and  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  who  will  do  his  own  work. 
Look  not  at  man,  in  the  work ;  nor  at  man, 
who  opposeth  the  work;  but  rest  in  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  that  so  you  may  be  furnished 
with  patience  both  to  do  and  to  suffer  what 
ye  shall  be  called  unto  ;  that  your  end  in  all 
things  may  be  his  praise.  Take  up  his  cross 
freely,  which  keeps  low  the  fleshly  man  ;  that 
Christ  may  be  set  up  and  honored  in  all  things, 
the  light  advanced  in  you,  and  the  judgment 
set  up,  which  must  give  sentence  against  all 
that  opposeth  the  truth ;  that  the  captivity 
may  be  led  captive,  and  the  prisoner  set  free 
to  seek  the  Lord  ;  that  righteousness  may  rule 
in  you,  and  peace  and  joy  may  dwell  in  you, 
wherein  consisteth  the  kingdom  of  the  Father ; 
to  whom  be  all  praise  forever  !  Dear  friends, 
meet  often  together  ;  take  heed  of  what  ex- 
alteth  itself  above  its  brother;  keep  low,  and 
serve  one  another  in  love  for  the  Lord's 
sake." 

"All  my  dear  friends  in  the  noble  seed  of 
God,  who  have  known  his  power,  life,  and 
presence  among  you,  let  it  be  your  joy  to  hear 
or  see  the  springs  of  life  break  forth  in  any; 
through  which  ye  have  all  unity  in  the  same 
feeling,  life,  and  power.  And  friends,  though 
ye  may  have  been  convinced,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  power,  and  felt  the  light,  yet  after- 
wards ye  may  feel  a  winter-storm,  tempest 
and  hail,  frost  and  cold,  and  temptation  in  the 
wilderness.  Be  patient  and  still  in  the  power 
and  in  the  light  that  doth  convince  you,  to 
keep  your  minds  to  God;  in  that  be  quiet, 
that  ye  may  come  to  the  summer;  that  your 
flight  be  not  in  the  winter.  For  if  ye  sit  still 
in  the  patience  which  overcomes  in  the  power 
of  God,  there  will  be  no  flying.  The  husband- 
man, after  he  hath  sown  his  seed,  is  patient. 
And  ye  by  the  power  being  kept  in  the  pa- 
tience, will  come  by  the  light  to  see  through, 
and  feel  over  winter  storms  and  tempests,  and 
all  the  coldness,  barrenness,  and  emptiness: 
and  the  same  light  and  power  will  go  over 
the  tempter's  head;  which  power  and  light 
was  before  he  was.  So  in  the  light  standing 
still,  ye  will  see  your  salvation,  ye  will  see  the 
Lord's  strength,  ye  will  feci  the  small  rain, 
ye  will  feel  the  fresh  springs,  your  minds  being 
kept  low  in  the  power  and  light:  for  that 
which  is  out  of  the  power  lifts  up.  But  in  the 
power  and  light  ye  will  feel  God  revealing  his 
secrets,  inspiring  your  minds,  and  bis  gifts 
coming  in  unto  you  ;  through  which  your 
hearts  will  be  filled  with  God's  love,  and 
praises  to  him  that  lives  forcvermore  ;  for  in 
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his  light  and  power  his  blessing  is  received. 
So  in  that,  the  eternal  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  preserve  and  keep  you!  Live 
every  one  in  the  power  of  God,  that  ye  may 
all  come  to  be  heirs  of  that,  and  know  that  to 
be  your  portion  ;  even  the  kingdom  that  hath 
no  end,  and  the  endless  life  which  the  Seed  is 
heir  of.  Feel  that  set  over  all,  which  hath 
the  promise,  and  blessing  of  God  for  ever." 

The  pure  and  unsophisticated  doctrines  of 
ancient  Quakerism,  as  thus  set  forth  by  George 
Fox,  fail  not  to  remind,  when  contrasted  with 
the  easy-going,  modern  and  modified  Quaker- 
ism of  to-day,  of  our  dear  Saviour's  precept  : 
"  No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine  straight- 
way desireth  new  ;  for  he  saith  the  old  is  bet- 
ter." In  view  of  this  truth,  would  that  the 
desire  were  more  prevalent  amongst  us  duly 
to  heed  the  significant  appeal  of  the  prophet: 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways, 
and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old,  paths,  where  is  the 
good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls."  And  likewise  heed 
Christ's  direction  to  His  church,  which  He 
at  the  same  time  encourages  to  keep  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  to  feed  beside  the 
shepherds'  tents  :  "  Tell  me,  O  thou  whom  my 
soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedest,  where  thou 
makest  thy  flock  to  rest  at  noon:  for  why 
should  I  be  as  one  that  turneth  aside  by  the 
flocks  of  thy  companions."  The  first  verse  of 
a  familiar  little  poem  entitled  "  The  March  of 
Refinement,"  also  harmonizes  well  with  the 
same : — 

"  Sons  and  daughters  of  Fox,  from  your  slumbers 
awake  ye, 

No  longer  in  listless  indulgence  recline ! 
From  the  fetters  of  sloth  and  luxury  break  ye, 
And  put  on  your  beautiful  garments  and  shine." 

The  "  beautiful  garments"  of  humility,  meek- 
ness, and  dedication  of  our  all  to  the  Lord,  be- 
ing faithfully  put  on  and  livingly  worn,  might 
give  much  cause  for  contrition  and  abasement; 
but  O !  how  would  they  exalt  the  dear  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory,  over 
every  thing  within  us  and  without  us  ;  abun- 
dantly proving  that  every  sacrifice  of  self,  or 
of  that  which  can  never  find  acceptance  upon 
the  Lord's  altar,  will  have  a  soul-satisfying 
reward:  how  it  would  exemplify  the  truth  to 
us-ward :  "  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glori- 
ous within;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold," 
&c.  Then  would  the  Saviour's  blessing  rest 
upon  us,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world;"  and 
His  precious  injunction  be  verified  to  our  un- 
speakable joy,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Then,  too,  would  we  more  fully  appreciate  the 
favor  and  blessing  attached  to  fellowship  and 
membership  in  a  religious  Society,  in  allusion 
to  which  one  of  its  convinced  and  distin- 
guished members,  could  thus  write  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  her  pilgrimage  :  "  With 
reverence  and  heart-contriting  thankfulness, 
I  acknowledge  the  mercy  that  united  me  to 
a  religious  people,  whose  genuine  principles 
of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  a  Mediator,  a  sac- 
rifice for  sin,  and  reconciler  to  God  the  Father, 
through  justification  and  sanctification,  is  fully 
satisfying  to  every  faculty  of  my  soul,  as  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation." 

George  Fox,  though  jealous  for  the  honor 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  and,  in 
the  wisdom  and  authority  given  him,  was 
prompt  to  reprove  where  he  saw  it  needful, 
and  that  without  partiality,  in  order  for  their 
help;  yet,  as  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  selec- 


tions, he  was  also  very  tender,  and  even  loving 
towards  those,  who  with  sincere  devotion  of 
heart,  though  in  much  weakness  and  fear,  and 
amidst  many  discouragements  and  tribula 
tions,  were  engaged  to  walk  in  that  straight 
and  narrow  way  which  alone  leadeth  to  life 
These  he  tenderly  entreats  to  dwell  in  pa 
tience,  which  overcomes  in  the  power  of  God  ; 
who  will  then  do  His  own  work.    He  pleads 
that  righteousness  may  rule,  and  peace  and 
joy  dwell  in  them,  wherein  consisteth  the  king- 
dom of  the  Father;  to  whom,  he  subjoins,  be 
all  praise  forever.    He  reminds  them  that  the 
light  and  power  of  Christ  was  before  the 
tempter ;  wherein  if  they  abide  steadfast,  they 
will  see  their  salvation,  and  will  see  also  the 
Lord's  strength  ;  for  in  His  light  and  power, 
His  blessing  is  received. 

Had  this  light  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
the  quickening  spirit  of  the  second  Adam,  but 
full  place  in  us  of  the  present  day,  how  should 
we  become  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  could 
not  be  hid.  Unchangeably  true  remains  that 
divine  aphorism  concerning  our  blessed  Re 
deemer :  "  In  him  was  life  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men."  O !  that  we  might  diligently 
and  savingly  heed  the  precept  of  our  holy 
Lawgiver :  "  Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with 
you.  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  dark 
ness  come  upon  you  :  for  he  that  walketh  in 
darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth 
While  ye  have  the  light,  believe  in  the  light 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light."  Truths 
indeed  ever  safe  and  pertinent ;  and  never 
more  needed.  In  accordance  with  this  doc 
trine,  does  not  the  change  in  us,  even  the 
great  work  of  regeneration,  begin  in  the  Spirit 
of  God  enlightening,  through  His  day-spring 
from  on  high,  our  dark  hearts,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus? 
(Luke  xxiv.  13  to  34) :  Whence,  through 
whole-hearted  submission,  and  taking  heed  to 
which,  we  are  enabled — "  For  all  things  that 
are  reprovable  are  made  manifest  by  the  light" 
— to  see  our  wretched  and  lost  state  as  chil- 
dren of  the  first  Adam,  and  walking  in  Christ, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  who  has  said,  "  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world  :"  "  He  that  followeth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have 
the  light  of  life,"  we  may  know  our  souls  to 
be  healed  of  that  malady,  sin,  which  if  not 
turned  from  and  repented  of,  must  ever  sepa- 
rate the  soul  from  the  King  immortal  and  in- 
visible, dwelling  in  the  light,  and  from  His  ever- 
glorious  kingdom,  which  consisteth  in  right- 
eousness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  as  obedience  to  the  discoveries  of  this 
light,  keeps  pace  with  knowledge,  our  path 
will  be  like  that  of  the  just  "  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ;"  till, 
through  the  Lord's  unspeakable  mercy,  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  become  inhabitants  of 
that  glorious  city,  which  hath  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it :  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 


is  the  light  thereof." 


On  Instantaneous  Conversion. — Yery  gross 
is  the  deception  of  those,  who  imagine  the 
whole  work  of  regeneration  to  be  instantane- 
ous. This  can  be  nothing  else  but  a  delusion 
of  Satan,  to  settle  people  at  rest  in  a  state  of 
self  security  as  long  as  he  can.  Oh  !  what  a 
length  of  time  it  takes,  to  work  out  that 
rebellious,  stiff-necked,  backsliding  nature, 
which  was  born  in  Egypt,  before  the  new 
generation  is  raised  up,  that  is  fit  to  enter  the 
promised  land. — John  Griffith. 


Selected. 

QUIETNESS,  AS  A  CANOPY,  COVEES  MY 
MIND. 

Great  God,  thy  name  be  blest, 

Thy  goodness  be  adored, 
My  soul  has  been  distressed, 

But  thou  hast  peace  restored. 

A  thankful  heart  I  feel, 

In  peace  my  mind  is  staid, 
Balsamic  ointments  heal, 

The  wounds  by  sorrow  made. 

Though  elements  contend, 

Though  wind  and  waters  rage, 

I've  an  unshaken  Friend, 
Who  doth  my  grief  assuage. 

Though  storms  without  arise, 

Emblems  of  those  within, 
On  Christ  my  soul  relies, 

The  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Though  inward  storms  prevail, 

Afflicting  to  endure ; 
I've  help  that  cannot  fail 

In  Him  that's  ever  sure. 

Though  outward  war  and  strife, 

Prevail  from  sea  to  sea, 
I've  peace  in  inward  life, 

And  that  sufficeth  me. 

Though  clamor  rear  its  head, 
And  stalk  from  shore  to  shore, 

My  food  is  angels  bread, 
What  can  I  covet  more  ? 

Though  ill  reports  abound, 

Suspicions  and  surmise, 
I  find,  and  oft  have  found, 

In  death  true  comfort  lies  ; 

That  death  I  mean  whereby 

Self-love  and  will  are  slain, 
For  these  the  more  they  die, 

The  more  the  Lamb  doth  reign. 

And  well  assured  I  am, 

True  peace  is  only  known, 
Where  He  the  harmless  Lamb, 

Has  made  the  heart  his  throne. 

Then,  then  may  tempests  rage, 

Cannon  may  roar  in  vain  ; 
The  Bock  of  every  age, 

The  Lamb,  the  Lamb  doth  reign. 

Job  Scott. 


From  "  Good  Health." 

Dreams. 

Whether  our  views  are  materialistic  o 
spiritual,  we  must  adhere  to  the  principl 
that  mental  activity  is  inseparably  connectei 
with  the  brain.  It  is  the  instrument  by  whicl 
the  soul  manifests  its  activity,  and,  as  fron 
an  imperfect  instrument  the  most  skilful  pei 
former  can  produce  only  imperfect  music,  s* 
the  capabilities  of  the  mind  are  dependan 
upon  the  state  of  the  brain.  As  in  sleep  it 
nourishment  is  considerably  lowered  by  th 
diminished  supply  of  blood,  so  also,  as  Dui 
ham's  experiments  upon  sleeping  animah 
whose  skulls  he  partially  opened,  have  showc 
the  arterial,  that  is,  the  oxygen  bearing  ves 
sels,  are  more  contracted  and  less  abundanth 
filled  than  in  the  waking  condition,  and,  con 
sequently,  the  capability  of  the  brain  is  mucl 
"ess.  Mental  activity  is  reduced  to  a  mini 
mum,  and  especially  must  all  complicated  pre 
cesses,  above  all  things  the  judgment,  comet' 
a  pause.  Still  our  thoughts  and  ideas  con 
tinue  to  spin  themselves  out  even  in  sleet 
according  to  the  same  indestructible  law  a 
they  do  when  we  are  awake,  but  they  lacl 
the  regulating  and  limiting  conduct  of  th 
judgment  and  the  understanding.  This  par 
tial  activity  of  the  brain  is  to  dream. 

The  dream  is  not  a  dark  and  inexplicabl 
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ithing  of  whose  origin  we  are  ignorant ; 
a  product  of  the  same  brain  function 
ih  is  active  in  our  waking  state.  Our 
ghts  in  dreaming  depend  as  much  upon 
issociation  of  ideas  as  they  do  when  we 
twake.  In  accordance  with  this  law  every 
immediately  on  its  rise  calls  up  a  series 
ther  ideas  connected  with  it  by  resein- 
oe  of  circumstance,  similarity  of  sound  in 
jvords  which  express  it,  or  agreement  in 
)rdcr  of  time,  &c. 

the  waking  state  the  judgment  always 
eises  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  play 
ir  fancy,  and  prevents  us  from  joining  to- 
er  the  unusual  and  incongruous ;  but  in 

>  our  ideas  are  associated  in  the  lowest 
ner.  When  we  are  awake  one  idea  fol- 
another ;  but  when  we  are  asleep,  several 
)  simultaneously  present  themselves,  and, 
ng  together,  form  themselves  into  one 
plex  whole ;  or,  from  the  rapidity  with 
;h  they  follow  each  other,  and  the  indis- 
,ness  of  their  connection,  one  idea  unob- 
sd  takes  the  place  of  another. 

the  waking  state  we  can  call  up  ideas  by 
[fort  of  the  will.  We  can  think  of  what 
ivish.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
Very  often  it  happens,  as  if  by  accident, 
ideas  spring  from  the  treasure  of  our 
iory  to  which  we  voluntarily  give  further 
rtainment,  or  by  which  we  are  unwilling- 
d  to  other  ideas  distasteful  to  us.  So  also 
•earns,  where  the  voluntary  calling  up  of 
given  idea  is  impossible,  the  mind  is  led 
ovoluntary  activity  by  means  of  ideas 
sd  up  in  the  memory.  Most  frequently 
irst  impetus  to  a  series  of  dream-pictures 
pen  by  some  marked  and  striking  impres- 
which  has  been  made  upon  us  during  the 
or  by  thoughts  which  have  occupied  our 
Is  shortly  before  falling  asleep.  These 
3  are  often  uninterruptedly  continued ; 
not  less  often  we  are  rapidly  led  to  other 
3,  and  we  are  then  unable  to  detect  the 
lection  between  the  two. 
hen  we  are  awake  the  impression  of  the 
es  are  by  far  the  most  prolific  source  of 
tal  activity.  But  in  sleep,  as  we  have 
,  the  senses  have  ceased  to  exercise  their 
tions,  though  still,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ible  of  excitement.  Under  strong  im- 
sions  the  senses  of  hearing  and  of  feeling 
susceptible  even  in  deep  sleep,  but  the  re- 
ng  idea  is  almost  always  confused,  and 
a  an  entirely  different  image  is  presented; 
as  in  the  twilight  we  sometimes  take  the 
k  of  a  tree  for  a  man  sitting  by  the  way- 
The  indistinctness  of  the  impression 
e  upon  the  senses  allows  the  fancy  to  fill 

>  in  its  own  colors,  and  so  it  comes  to 
that  any  excitement  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
or  feeling  in  sleep  gives  occasion  for 
ms,  of  which  only  the  most  general  out- 
origiuates  in  external  conditions.  There 
many  examples  of  this  on  recoi'd.  Meyer 
ates  that  he  once  dreamed  that  he  was 
3ked  by  robbers,  who  laid  him  full  length 
is  back  upon  the  ground,  into  which  they 
e  a  stake,  passing  it  between  two  of  his 
;  but  on  awaking  he  found  that  these 

members  were   only  separated   by  a 

aother  relates  that,  having  a  bottle  of  hot 
>r  placed  at  his  feet,  he  dreamed  that  he 
reached  the  top  of  Etna,  and  was  tread- 
m  burning  lava.  In  a  similar  mauner,  if 
.re  uneasy  in  bed  and  throw  off  the  cov- 
5,  we  dream  that  in  the  cold  of  winter 


we  are  wandering  half-clad  through  the 
streets;  or,  if  there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing, 
we  dream  of  storms  and  shipwreck;  or  a 
knocking  at  the  door  produces  dreams  of  an 
attack  by  thieves.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
words  spoken  in  sleep  are  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  equally  seldom  that  they  call  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  sleeper  the  idea  they  re- 
present. I  may  mention  an  instance  or  two 
in  which  dreams  could  be  controlled  in  this 
way.  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  that  an  En- 
glish officer  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  Ludwigsburg  in  1758  dreamed,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  comrades,  any  kind  of 
dream  they  chose,  according  to  the  words 
they  whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  excitement  of  the  internal  susceptibili- 
ties gives  occasion  for  dreams  almost  more 
frequently  than  the  external  senses.  By  in- 
ternal susceptibilities  I  mean  those  sensations 
which  indicate  to  us  the  position  of  our  inter- 
nal organs,  and  which  are  usually  known  as 
general  feelings,  and  to  which  belong  the  con- 
dition of  being  well  and  unwell.  These  sensa- 
tions come  within  our  consciousness  during 
sleep,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  darkly  and 
indistinctly.  Connected  with  them  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  as  with  the  impressions  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  are  certain  symbolic  dream- 
pictures,  the  most  common  of  which  is  night- 
mare. This  originates  in  a  cramped  condition 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  a  consequent 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Similar  results  will 
follow  if  the  stomach  be  overloaded,  for  it  then 
presses  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby  con- 
fines the  lungs.  When  we  are  awake  we  trace 
this  disordered  respiration  to  its  correct  cause 
— namely,  a  local  affection  of  the  organs  of 
the  chest,  and  there  it  ends;  but  in  sleep  we 
are  incapable  of  this  reasoning,  and  therefore, 
in  harmony  with  the  law  of  association,  there 
arises  from  the  feeling  of  oppression  the  idea 
of  weight  and  the  image  of  a  superincumbent 
object.  We  also  dream  of  heavily  laden  wagons 
passing  over  us,  or  of  dark,  shadowy  appari- 
tions emerging  from  the  ceiling  and  gradually 
settling  down  upon  us. 

Not  unfrequently  we  find  that,  instead  of 
this,  we  dream  of  some  great  trouble  or  sud- 
den fright,  for  in  the  waking  state  experiences 
often  render  respiration  difficult.  We  then 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  attacked  by 
robbers  ;  and  when  we  endeavor  to  secure  our 
safety  by  flight,  we  find,  to  our  consternation, 
that  our  feet  refuse  to  serve  us,  and  we  re- 
main, as  it  were,  rooted  to  the  ground.  We 
try  to  call  for  help,  but  find  that  we  are  un- 
able to  produce  a  single  sound,  until  at  last, 
after  long  struggling,  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion are  released  from  their  restraint,  and  wo 
awake — sometimes  with  a  loud  cry. 

In  a  similar  manner  is  experienced  the 
dream  of  falling  from  a  great  height.  It  usu- 
ally happens  while  we  are  falling  asleep,  and 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  grad- 
ual relaxing  of  the  muscles  caused  by  sleep  is, 
by  some  momentary  excitement,  reversed, 
and  the  result  is  a  shrinking  back  of  the  body 
similar  to  that  experienced  in  falling  from  any 
lofty  position.  Somewhat  different  from  this 
is  the  dream  of  flying.  According  to  Schemer 
it  depends  upon  our  consciousness  of  the  ac 
tion  of  the  lungs,  their  rising  and  falling  mo- 
tion giving  to  us  in  our  dream  the  notion  of 
flight.  There  are  a  great  many  more  condi- 
tions of  the  body  which,  if  they  come  into  our 
consciousness  during  sleep,  awake  in  us,  in 
harmony  with  the  law  of  the  association  of 


ideas,  a  certain  kind  of  dreams.  The  emotions 
also  produce  a  definite  impression  upon  their 
character.  "  Great  joy,"  some  one  has  written, 
"originates  a  different  class  of  dreams  than 
great  sorrow ;  and  ardent  love  gives  rise  to 
dreams  not  produced  by  hatred,  deep  repent- 
ance, or  an  accusing  conscience." 

If  we  accustom  ourselves  attentively  to 
notice  our  dreams,  wo  shall  easily  perceive 
the  confirmation  of  the  law  laid  down.  But 
we  shall  also  find  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  reproduce  a  dream  correctly.  It  is  so 
for  two  reasons.  The  imagery  of  dreams,  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  is  so  in- 
distinct and  shadowy,  and  in  its  particulars 
so  inadequate,  that  by  the  effort  to  recall  them, 
we  involuntarily  bring  to  our  help  the  ima- 
ginative power  of  our  waking  moments,  and 
thereby  give  to  them  definite  color  and  out- 
line. The  other  reason  is,  the  innate  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  look  at  all  things  in 
their  logical  connections.  When  our  dreams 
consist  of  a  series  of  pictures,  often  connected 
only  by  the  very  loose  bond  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  we  bring  to  them  by  their  re- 
production, unintentionally  of  course,  a  logical 
connection  and  correspondence  with  the  real 
life  which  originally  they  did  not  possess. 

During  the  period  of  deepest  sleep  the  func- 
tion of  the  bi'ain  is  so  weakened  that  we  re- 
tain no  recollection  of  it,  and  sound  sleep  has, 
therefore,  come  to  be  called  a  dreamless  sleep. 
Sometimes  we  know  that  we  have  dreamed, 
but  are  wholly  unable  to  recall  a  single  trace 
of  that  which  has  engaged  our  sleeping 
thoughts.  But  shortly  before  we  awake, 
when  the  oxygen  stored  up  in  the  blood  cor- 
puscles begins  to  bring  the  process  of  waste 
and  repair  in  the  brain  into  more  energetic 
operation,  our  dreams  become  more  lively  and 
connected,  and,  for  this  reason,  are  more  easily 
retained  by  the  memory.  The  cases  are  very 
few  in  which  dreams  are  so  vivid  that  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish  them  from  real  events. 
Professor  Jessen,  a  celebrated  physician  to  the 
insane,  gives  a  striking  example,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"  One  winter  morning,  between  the  hours 
of  five  and  six,  I  was  awoke,  as  I  believed,  by 
the  head  keeper,  who  informed  me  that  the 
friends  of  a  patient  had  come  to  remove  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  inquired  whether 
anything  required  mention.  I  replied  that 
he  might  permit  the  patient  to  depart,  and 
immediately  lay  down  again  to  sleep.  I  had 
no  sooner  done  this  than  it  occurred  to  me 
that  of  the  intended  removal  of  this  patient  I 
had  heard  nothing,  but  that  it  was  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  woman  of  the  same  name  I  had 
been  advised.  I  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
seek  further  information,  and,  having  hastily 
dressed  myself,  I  went  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
keeper,  whom,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
only  half  clad.  Upon  my  asking  him  where 
the  people  were  who  had  come  to  fetch  away 
the  patient,  he  replied,  with  surprise  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
it,  for  he  had  only  just  risen,  and  had  seen  no 
one.  This  reply  did  not  undeceive  me,  and  I 
rejoined  that  it  must  have  been  the  steward 
who  had  visited  me,  and  I  would  go  to  him  ; 
but  as  I  was  descending  the  steps  which  led 
to  his  house  it  struck  me  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  dream — a  fact,  however,  which  I  had 
not  until  that  moment  suspected." 

This  example  is  particularly  interesting 
from  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  after 
the  professor  awoke,  and  during  which  he 
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had  been  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  act  of 
dressing  and  going  to  the  keeper,  yet  the  de- 
lusion which  regarded  the  dream  as  a  reality 
continued,  and  at  last,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  suddenly  vanished. 

Proportionately  more  frequent  are  the  cases 
where  the  awaking  is  imperfect,  but  still  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  course  of  action  correspond- 
ing with  the  supposed  realities  of  the  dream. 
There  are  instances  on  record  where  people, 
deceived  by  the  alarming  imagery  of  a  dream, 
have  committed  acts  of  violence  for  which 
they  could  not  be  considered  responsible. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 

"  3rd  mo.  12th,  1851.  Having  been  poorly 
for  several  days,  which  has  afforded  time  for 
serious  reflection,  my  mind  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  need,  we  as  a  Society  have, 
of  being  more  and  more  redeemed  from  the 
applause  of  men,  each  one  endeavoring  with 
a  single  eye,  to  attain  to  the  mind  of  Truth 
respecting  ourselves ;  taking  that  for  our 
safe  guide ;  and  not  weakening  our  faith,  and 
occasioning  much  conflict  by  looking  outward. 
Holy  Father !  be  pleased  to  be  with  those  in 
this  day  of  sifting,  whose  hearts  are  drawn 
unto  Thee  in  fervent  solicitude,  that  thou 
wouldst  spare  thy  people,  and  give  not  thine 
heritage  to  reproach. 

"6th  mo.  8th.  Having  for  some  time  past 
felt  my  mind  drawn  to  attend  the  Monthly 
Meetings  constituting  Cain  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, with  one  or  more  of  the  particular  meet- 
ings ;  and  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  our 
own  Monthly  Meeting,  accompanied  by  my 
worthy  relative,  James  Bmlen,  and  my 
daughter  J.,  I  left  home  the  31st  of  Fifth 
month,  and  attended  Bart  meeting  next  day. 
"Way  not  opening  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
appoint  a  meeting  on  Second  day,  we  spent 
the  time  in  visiting  my  dear  widowed  friend 
Sarah  Cooper ;  also  a  sick  young  woman, 
(Lydia  Simmons),  and  some  others.  Third 
day  attended  Sadsbury  Monthly  Meeting, 
where  I  had  much  to  feel,  having  been  a 
member  of  it  about  forty  years.  The  three 
following  days  attended  Bradford,  Uwchlan, 
and  Robeson  Monthly  Meetings.  The  life 
of  religion  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb  in  most  of  them,  particularly  the  last 
mentioned.  The  language  again  and  again 
saluted  my  mind  while  among  Friends  there 
'  How  is  the  gold  become  dim!  how  is  the 
most  fine  gold  changed  !'  They  are  few  in 
number,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  perisha- 
ble things  of  this  life  had  so  taken  hold  of 
their  minds,  that  the  pure  seed  of  the  King- 
dom is  oppressed  as  a  cart  under  sheaves.  It 
was  a  time  of  suffering  ;  but  having  endea- 
vored to  attend  to  the  mind  of  Truth  in  the 
course  of  the  foregoing  visit,  I  was  favored 
to  return  with  the  reward  of  peace.  We 
were  absent  one  week. 

"  Having  for  some  time  felt  my  mind  at 
times  turned  toward  a  young  man  (George 
Pharaoh),  in  prison  in  West  Chester  under 
sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  Rachel 
Sharpless,  on  the  6th  of  Seventh  mo.,  in  com- 
pany with  my  cousin  James  Emlen,  I  went  to 
see  him.  We  felt  a  secret  hope  that  the  poor, 
erring  youth  was  in  some  degree  sensible  of 
his  wickedness,  and  fervent  desires  were 
raised,  that  the  work  of  repentance  might  be 
more  earnestly  sought  after  by  him ;  and 


that  it  might  be  mercifully  granted  by  th 
Lord  Almighty,  whose  mercy  seat  covers  His 
judgment  seat. 

"  Having  felt  my  mind  at  times,  almost 
ever  since  we  came  to  West  Chester,  in  bonds- 
on  account  of  a  prospect  of  appointing  a  meet- 
ing on  a  First  day  afternoon,  for  those  who 
seem  to  be  spending  their  time  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  self,  too  much  forgetting  the  Lord 
that  bought  them  ;  and  as  the  view  was  not 
confined  to  those  of  our  own  Society  exclu 
sively,  it  felt  to  me  the  more  weighty,  even 
too  mighty  forme.  But  the  exercise increas 
ing,  and  having  the  approbation  of  Friends 
a  meeting  was  appointed  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  31st  of  Eighth  month.  It  was  large,  and 
felt  to  me  that  a  renewed  visitation  was  ex 
tended  to  some  who  had  been  feeding  as  on 
the  husks;  who  were  tenderly  entreated  no 
longer  to  put  by  the  heavenly  visitor,  times 
and  seasons  being  not  at  our  command.  A 
solemn  covering  spread  over  the  meeting, 
under  which  I  trust  many  minds  were  seri- 
ously impressed ;  and  after  solemn  supplica- 
tion the  meeting  closed,  under  a  thankful 
sense  of  the  renewed  extension  of  heavenly 
kindness.  My  mind  was  thus  relieved  from 
a  weight  which  had  long  rested  upon  it.  May 
all  the  praise  be  ascribed  unto  Him,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs. 

"  9th  mo.  28th.  This  day  my  mind  has  ex- 
perienced, 1  trust,  more  of  the  sustaining  arm 
of  Divine  mercy  than  is  often  the  case ;  tend- 
ing to  renew  my  faith  in  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Holy  Help,  causing  desires  to  arise  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  thank  Him  for  His  mercies 
past,  and  humbly  hope  for  a  continuance 
thereof,  according  to  his  blessed  will. 

10th  mo.  4th.  I  left  home,  in  company 
with  my  sister,  Edith  Edge,  and  brother, 
Abraham  Gibbons,  to  attend  tbe  burial  of  my 
beloved  cousin,  Ellis  L.  Pusey.  We  attended 
West  Grove  meeting  next  day.  being  First 
day.  It  was  an  exercising  meeting  to  me ; 
apprehending  there  were  some  present  who 
were  building  a  structure  in  their  own  will 
and  wisdom,  which  retarded  their  progress  in 
becoming  experimentally  acquainted  with  the 
Lord  our  Mater.  These  were  earnestly  and 
tenderly  entreated  to  become  scholars  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  and  learn  of  Him.  Suppli- 
cation followed  that  they  might  be  made  sen- 
sible that  there  were  no  joys  equal  to  the 
joys  of  God's  salvation.  I  thought  the  meet- 
ing was  favored  with  a  solemn  covering, 
and  closed  peacefully.  In  the  afternoon  we 
attended  the  burial,  which  was  large.  My 
mind  was  again  exercised  in  desire,  that  we 
who  were  present  might  feel  it  a  solemn  oc- 
casion, and  the  language  presented,  'Be  ye 
also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh.' 

"  After  leaving  West  Chester  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  my  cousin,  we  heard  of  the  decease 

of   at  Wilmington,  whither  I  went  on 

Second  day  morning,  arriving  there  about 
eleven  o'clock."  She  says  some  painful  feel- 
ings attended  her  mind  at  this  funeral,  and 
thus  concludes  the  memorandum  respecting 
it:  "Gracious  God  1  be  pleased,  I  beseech 
Thee,  to  enable  me,  a  poor  unworthy  worm  of 
the  dust,  to  look  unto  Thee  day  by  day,  and 
to  do  Thy  blessed  will :  that  so  the  language 
may  not,  in  the  winding  up  of  time,  be  appli- 
cable to  me,  '  The  harvest  is  past,  the  sum- 
mer ended,  and  I  am  not  saved.' 

"  2d  mo.  1852.  I  have  entered  my  eighty- 
second  year.    Attended  our  Quarterly  Meet- 


ing at  Concord.  Here  our  valued  friei 
Mary  Kite,  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  I 
religious  visit  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Noi 
Carolina,  and  the  meetings  constituting  it.' 

No  date.  "  After  having  passed  throu 
much  exercise  in  the  prospect  of  having 
meeting  with  the  inmates  of  the  Chest 
county  poor-house,  my  mind  became  i 
pressed  with  the  belief  that  it  would  be  rig 
for  me  to  be  resigned  to  it ;  and  according 
I  mentioned  the  subject  to  the  select  me: 
bers  of  our  Monthly  Meeting,  who  encoi 
aged  me  to  attend  to  the  prospect ;  and  aft 
the  needful  arrangements  were  made,  a: 
several  Friends  being  willing  to  accompa; 
me,  a  meeting  was  held  on  First  day  aft* 
noon,  the  14th  of  Third  month,  with  t 
family  and  inmates,  about  two  hundred 
number,  much  to  the  relief  and  satisfaction 
my  own  mind. 

"  4th  mo."  Our  dear  friend,  after  static 
under  this  date,  that  she  had  attended  o 
Yearly  Meeting,  with  some  few  remar 
thereon,  thus  concludes  :  "  It  is  not  likelj 
shall  attend  another  annual  assembly,  as  t 
infirmities  of  age  are  pressing  upon  me.  Y 
desires  are  raised,  that  the  hands  of  the  ] 
borers  may  be  strengthened  by  the  migh 
God  of  Jacob  to  do  his  work  ;  and  that  a  si 
cession  of  laborers  may  be  raised  up,  to  su 
port  the  precious  doctrines  and  testimoni 
given  to  us  as  a  people,  that  Zion  may  agaj 
arise  in  her  ancient  beauty." 

It  is  no  marvel  that  the  above  christian  c 
sire,  coupled,  it  may  be,  with  grave  fea 
should  be  entertained  by  one,  in  her  measui 
as  was  the  prophet  Elijah,  "  very  jealous  i 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts."  For,  surely  t 
hands  of  the  laborers  were  never  more  rea< 
to  hang  down  through  weakness,  nor  the  a 
prehension  greater  respecting  a  succession 
faithful,  whole-hearted  workmen  and  woi 
women  true  to  the  death,  who,  in  humili' 
contrition,  and  obedience,  and  in  the  pow 
and  life  of  a  crucified  yet  risen  and  glorifi 
Redeemer,  shall  stand  for  the  law  and  the  ti 
timony  committed  to  this  people  to  bear 
fore  a  world,  which  would,  if  possible,  r 
them  no  less  of  their  cross  than  of  their  crow 
How  often  is  the  query  reiterated, 
whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small?" 
it  is  believed  that  the  hands  of  the  buildt 
and  burden-bearers,  now  striving  to  turn  t 
battle  to  the  gate,  would  be  much  strengi 
ened  by  the  cheering,  consoling  evidence,  tl 
the  dear  young  people,  as  "  a  succession 
laborers,"  were  submitting  themselves  to  tl 
heavenly  discipline  of  true  self-denial  and  t 
daily  cross  that  the  Saviour  calls  to ;  whi 
would  train  them  for  usefulness  in  their  d 
and  generation,  even  to  cause  their  hands 
war,  and  their  fingers  to  fight  in  that  w; 
fare,  which,  while  it  is  represented  by  t 
Prophet,  as  "  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire,'  j  L 
at  the  same  time  dignified  with  immortali 
and  crowned  with  eternal  life.  Thus  ea: 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  such  wot 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God.  Tb 
would  not  only  be  made  fruitful  in  thefi'|| 
of  offering,  and  joyful  in  the  house  of  pray  j  j, 
but  be  a  strength  and  encouragement 
those  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  1 
day;  and  whose  greatest  joy  would  be  to  i 
sons  and  daughters  in  true  self-renunciati 
walking  in,  and  enjoying  the  exceeding  rid 
of  the  Saviour's  grace,  and  the  comfort  of  1 
Holy  Ghost,  unto  the  edification  of  the  chur  j , 
the  spouse  and  body  of  Christ. 


Iff! 
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3th  mo.  19th.  I  returned  from  a  visit  to 
children  at  Coatesville.  It  was  a  time  of 
•cise  on  divers  accounts  ;  and  desires  were 
;d  that  my  dear  A.  and  M.  might  be  more 
oughly  resigned  to  take  up  their  daily 
s,  and  follow  their  meek  and  lowly  Sa- 
r. 

First  day,  the  20th,  I  attended  our  meet- 
at  West  Chester.  A  solemnity  seemed 
ad  over  us,  wherein  the  secret  petition  of 
heart  was,  that  we  might  be  kept  humble, 
given  to  know  with  holy  certainty  the 
e  of  the  true  Shepherd  from  that  of  the 
nger,  and  that  every  living  desire  begot- 
of  the  Most  High  after  holiness,  without 
ch  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,  might  be 
'ished.  I  thought  the  petition  nearly 
ly  for  vocal  utterance,  when  the  meeting 
ad,  and  left  me  in  sadness.     But  as  it 

not  wilful  disobedience,  I  trust  that  He, 
i  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth 
ire  but  dust,  will  in  mercy  forgive ;  and 
r  I  be  helped  to  be  more  instant  in  season, 
le  present  breathing  of  my  spirit. 
In  the  latter  part  of  8th  month  my  mind 

unexpectedly  brought  under  exercise,  on 
ling  an  account  of  a  poor  colored  man  in 
on  at  Newcastle,  under  sentence  of  death, 
eemed  best  to  me  that  I  should  endea- 
c  to  see  him  ;  and,  after  some  time,  I  was 
!e  willing  to  mention  my  exercise  to  some 
mds  (the  elders),  who  did  not  discourage 

and  my  dear  friends,  James  Emlen  and 
tha  Jefferis,  being  willing  to  accompany 

we  accordingly  left  home  on  First  day 
moon,  the  5th  of  Ninth  month,  lodged  at 
mington,  and  next  morning  proceeded  to 
ccastle,  and  were  readily  admitted  into 
apartment  where  the  poor  man  was.  He 
aared  very  uncomfortable  as  to  the  out- 
d,  but  we  were  united  in  believing,  that  his 
d  was  turned  to  the  right  source  for  help 
strength  ;  and  that  the  work  of  repentance 

in  mercy  going  forward.  After  endea- 
ng  to  relieve  my  mind,  both  in  testimony 

supplication,  for  the  poor  erring  man, 

dear  Martha  having  also  had  something 
jommunicate,  we  came  homeward  :  my 
d  being  clothed  with  thankfulness  for 
ing  been  enabled  to  yield  to  apprehended 
y,  and  for  the  reward  of  peace. 
7th  mo.  29th.  In  our  Monthly  Meeting, 
dear  friend,  Mary  Kite,  opened  a  concern 
risit  the  families  of  "West  Chester  Prepar- 
e  Meeting.  A  similar  prospect  having 
mded  my  mind  for  some  time  past,  at 
t  to  visit  a  part  thereof,  and  Friends  unit- 

therewith,  we  went  in  company  with 
les  Emlen  and  Martha  Jefferis,  who  were 
>  liberated  to  accompany  us.  My  friends 
ted  all  the  families,  except  a  few  who  were 
i  at  home,  and  I  accompanied,  as  way 
ned,  to  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  my 
i  mind.  Oh,  the  weightiness  of  visiting 
filies  1" 

(To  be  continued.) 


as  the  year  1688,  a  meeting  of  Friends,  held 
most  probably  in  the  meeting-house  belong- 
ing to  Friends,  which  in  the  recollection  of 
Friends  now  living,  was  situated  in  a  rich 
valley  of  Germantown,  on  the  banks  of  Win- 
gahocken  creek,  presented  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  a  me- 
morial against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 


The  want  of  Tenderness  and  true  Humility. 
— There  is  no  one  thing  relative  to  the  reli- 
gious state  of  our  Society  in  this  land,  more 
discouraging  to  me  than  the  want  of  tender- 
ness and  true  humility,  so  seldom  seen  amongst 
our  youth.  Much  of  this  precious  sense  of 
the  Divine  influence  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  met 
with  in  very  many  places  where  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  visit  within  the  last  year  and  a  half; 
but  if  an  individual  here  and  t  here,  mercifully 
and  peculiarly  met  with,  would  fully  submit  to 
the  power,  I  believe  these  would  have  many 
followers. — Sarah  (Lynas)  Grubb. 
Clonmel,  Sixth  mo.  19th,  1817. 


None  are  justified  by  Christ  and  bis  right- 
eousness, without  them,  but  as  they  have 
received  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  and 
witnessed  them  revealed  in  themselves. — 
Edward  Burrough. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

he  year  1727  was  rendered  memorable  by 
esolution  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  of 
mds,  against  the  practice  of  importing 
roes  from  their  native  country,  and  cen- 
id  in  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  A 
ter  says,  it  should  appear  that  the  Quakers 
reland  were  the  first  public  body  who  pro- 
ed  against  the  slave  trade  ;  the  abolition 
i  traffic  which  had  clothed  England  with 
y,  and  Europe  with  shame.    As  far  back 


The  accounts  we  have  received  both  by 
letter  and  orally,  of  the  recent  session  of  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  have  been  to  us  particularly 
satisfactory  and  encouraging.  One  Friend, 
on  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  we  can 
safely  rely,  says :  "It  was  the  largest  meet- 
ing, both  public  and  select,  that  has  been  held 
since  the  separation  in  1854,  and  I  think  the 
most  comfortably  held  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  and  I  might  safely  add,  not  of 
merit,  but  of  the  condescending  goodness  of 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  to  gather  near  to  him- 
self, and  more  fully  under  his  government,  a 
backsliding,  and  in  some  respects,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  a  revolting  people.  A  feeling  of  unity 
was  spread  over  the  assembly  from  sitting  to 
sitting,  and  I  believe  most  were  prepared  to 
appreciate  it." 

We  can  rejoice  when  a  right  sense  of  our 
shortcomings  is  present  with  Friends  in  their 
collective  capacity,  if  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  and  fervent  seeking  for 
that  strength  and  wisdom  to  order  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  which  are  obtained  from  its 
glorified  Head  alone;  together  with  an  earn- 
est travail  of  soul  to  be  made  and  to  do  what 
He  may  be  pleased  to  require.  As  this  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  prevails,  it  removes  all  sel- 
fish and  sectional  predilections;  makes  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ  the  primary 
object  of  regard  ;  and  as  his  love  circulates 
from  member  to  member  of  his  body,  qualities 
them  when  one  suffers,  to  suffer  with  it,  and 
when  one  is  honored,  for  all  to  rejoice  to- 
gether. 

We  apprehend  it  has  been  peculiar^  grate- 
ful to  most  of  the  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  find  from  year  to  year, 
that  their  fellow  members  of  the  Society  in 


has  manifested  itself  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
Society,  and  that,  like  our  own  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, that  body  is  still  enabled  to  maintain  its 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  gospel  as  ever  held  by  Friends.  Sixteen 
years  have  passed  away  since  many  of  the 
members  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  separated 
from  it,  and  of  all  the  co-ordinate  bodies  then 
existing,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
alone  maintained  its  fraternal  connexion  with 
the  original  meeting.  Many  worthies  who 
then  stood  firmly  in  both  meetings  for  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  church  government,  have 
been  gathered  to  their  everlasting  reward. 
To  those  of  that  class  who  yet  remain  in  the 
militant  church,  it  must  be  a  source  of  joy  to 
see  among  the  young  people,  those  who  are 
willing  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  despising  the  shame,  taking  up 
the  cross,  and  striving  to  come  up  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  companions.  May  the  number  of 
these  multiply  both  in  Ohio  and  among  our 
own  members;  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  though  making  little  noise  or  show  of 
their  religion,  but  rather  sitting  alone  and 
keeping  silence  before  the  Lord,  are  yet  ex- 
periencing the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  as  to  be 
transformed,  and  thus  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  Lord's  work  at  his  bidding,  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world. 

In  the  sad  controversy  and  defection,  we 
fear  we  might  rightly  say,  the  revolutionary 
innovations,  that  have  been  and  still  are  going 
on  in  our  religious  Society,  circumstances  they 
could  not  avert  or  control,  have  separated 
Ohio  and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings  from 
other  similar  organizations.  Claiming  to  be 
part  of  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,"  these 
meetings  could  consistently  do  no  otherwise, 
than  not  only  uphold  sound  doctrine,  but  also 
maintain  an  unequivocal  testimony  against 
the  Society  retrograding  to  opinions  and  prac- 
tices, out  of  which  our  forefathers  were  led 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  members  have  adopted,  as  being  "evan- 
gelical," in  contrast  with  those  spiritual  views 
promulgated  by  its  founders,  and  held  by  the 
Society  from  their  day  to  this.  In  striving  to 
perform  this  duty,  we  sincerely  believe  they 
have  violated  no  principle  of  church  govern- 
ment heretofore  recoguized  by  the  Society, 
and  they  have  striven  to  cherish  that  charity 
which  "  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 
doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easil}'  provoked,  thinketh 
no  evil."  But  their  testimony,  though  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  many  in  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  has  been  denied  by  some,  derided 
by  some,  and  resented  by  others.  For  years 
there  has  been  no  epistolary  intercourse  be- 
tween these  two  bodies ;  but,  struggling  for 
the  same  faith,  the  unity  of  their  rightly  ex- 
ercised members  has  not  been  broken,  but 
rather  grown  stronger,  as,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  one  Spirit,  they  have  felt  the  fel- 
lowship of  suffering.  They  have  had  and  still 
have  to  mourn,  as  the  prophet  describes  the 
mourning  of  Hadadrimmon,  "  The  family  of 
the  house  of  David  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan 
apart,  and  their  wives  apart."  But  as  the 
Lord's  work  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  hearts 
of  the  members  individually,  they  will  be 
more  and  more  firmly  knit  together,  in  that 
unity  which  outward  commotions  and  diffi- 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  have  been  mercifully  culties  cannot  meddle  with  ;  and  in  the  Lord's 
preserved  from  the  unhealthy  excitement  that  time,  we  firmly  believe,  they  will  see  of  the 
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travail  of  their  souls  and  be  satisfied  ;  and  He 
will  open  the  way  for  the  two  meetings  again 
to  address  each  other  in  the  language  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  churches.  To  hasten  the  arrival 
of  the  longed  for  renewal  of  former  intercourse 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  individual  mem- 
bers can  labor  more  effectually,  than  by  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  transforming  power  of 
Divine  Grace,  which  will  make  them  quick  of 
understanding  in  the  Lord's  fear,  and  prepare 
them  to  exemplify  the  fulfilment  of  the  apos- 
tolic advice,  "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath, 
and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speaking,  be 
put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice.  And  be 
ye  kind  one  to  another,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven 
you." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Up  to  the  16th  inst.,  the  situation  at  Paris 
had  not,  to  appearance,  materially  changed.  The  Prus- 
sians still  occupied  the  positions  around  the  city  which 
they  took  up  in  its  first  investment  several  weeks  ago. 
Tours  dispatches  speak  of  numerous  sorties  made  by  the 
garrison,  in  each  of  which  the  Prussians  were  driven 
back  and  sustained  serious  losses  ;  but  Versailles  dis- 
patches from  the  Prussian  head-quarters  do  not  confirm 
these  statements.  One  of  the  16th  says,  the  reports  of 
French  successes  before  Paris  are  untrue,  and  are  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  the  courage  of  the 
people.  Two  small  skirmishes  between  out-posts  were 
the  only  encounters  that  had  occurred  during  the  week. 
The  besiegers  have  received  large  reinforcements,  but 
have  not  yet  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  heavy  guns 
to  make  bombardment  effective.  The  environs  of  Paris, 
whence  the  bombardment  must  take  place,  are  uneven 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  hence  the  official  announce- 
ment that  nothing  decisive  can  be  looked  for  from  that 
quarter  in  less  than  three  weeks. 

The  French  army  of  the  Loire  was  driven  out  of  Or- 
leans by  the  Prussians  on  the  12th  inst.,  after  a  severe 
engagement  in  which  they  captured  a  large  number  of 
prisoners.  Orleans  is  58  miles  S.  W.  from  Paris,  and 
is  now  held  by  the  German  forces. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  17th  says,  that  Marshal 
Bazaine  has  made  offers  of  capitulation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  English  minister  to  France,  Lord 
Lyons,  recently  suggested  to  Count  Bismarck  the  expe- 
diency of  an  armistice.  Bismarck  replied  that  Prussia 
would  be  glad  to  make  peace  at  any  time  and  anywhere; 
but  no  proposition  looking  to  a  truce  would  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment. 

It  is  believed  in  London  that  negotiations  are  on  foot 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  peace,  and  that  the  main  ob- 
stacle now  is  the  belligerent  temper  exhibited  by  the 
Prussians. 

Soissons,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of  four  days,  capitu- 
lated to  the  Germans,  who  took  4000  prisoners  and  132 
guns. 

A  diary  written  by  a  Parisian,  which  has  fallen  into 
German  hands,  admits  that  Paris  is  provisioned  for 
only  two  months  longer,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
besieged  is  to  act  on  the  offensive  and  dislodge  the  be- 
siegers. 

A  large  portion  of  the  French  prisoners  are  being 
moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  open  camps  into 
casemates  and  interior  fortifications,  in  consequence  of 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  has  engendered 
much  disease  owing  to  the  greatness  of  their  number. 
Many  who  are  willing  to  work  are  permitted  to  accept 
employment,  and  hundreds  of  officers  are_  employed  in 
mercantile  offices,  and  giving  instruction  in  French. 

The  people  of  Aluace  and  Lorraine  are  reported,  by 
their  conquerors  to  he  contented  under  Prussian  rule. 
The  peasants  are  gathering  their  harvests. 

The  early  meeting  of  the  North  German  Parliament 
has  been  decided  upon  to  make  provision  for  the  war. 
The  amount  to  be  appropriated  has  been  reduced  from 
100,000,000  to  80,000,000  thalers. 

Each  canton  in  Fra  ace  has  been  required  to  furnish 
a  batallion  of  soldiers  for  the  national  defence.  The 
total  number  of  cantons  in  France  is  about  2,850. 

A  papal  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Rome  to 
Italy  has  been  published.  It  is  a  long  document,  but 
contains  no  new  featu  res.  Considerabfe  time  will  be 
required  to  prepare  Rome  to  serve  as  the  Italian  capi- 
tal. The  seat  of  government  in  the  mean  time  will  re- 
main at  Florence.  G;iribaldi  has  been  appointed  to 
command  the  irregular  French  forces  in  the  Vosges. 


The  preliminaries  of  marriage  between  the  Princess 
Louisa,  fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  has 
been  arranged  with  the  consent  of  the  queen. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  total  ntlmber  of  emi- 
grants from  foreign  countries  to  Canada  was  256,921, 
of  whom  204,769  passed  on  to  the  United  States. 

A  dispatch  dated.  Marienburg,  10th  mo.  16th,  says  :  "  a 
balloon  which  left  Paris  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning, 
with  four  passengers  and  two  sacks  of  mails,  alighted 
here  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Godard,  the  aero- 
naut, reports  that  Paris  is  still  courageous.  A  battle 
occurred  on  the  15th,  outside  the  walls,  wherein  3000 
Prussians  were  killed."  The  latter  part  of  the  dispatch 
is  probably  either  wholly  false  or  exaggerated. 

Washburne,  the  United  States  Minister,  remains  in 
Paris. 

Advices  from  Metz  state  that  the  epidemic  in  and 
around  the  city  is  growing  worse.  The  Cologne  Gazette 
reports  that  the  rinderpest  not  only  prevails  in  the 
camps,  but  is  raging  in  the  Rhine  valley,  and  has  also 
broken  out  in  Brandenburg. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  17th  says  :  "  The  commis- 
sioners of  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria,  leave  for  Ver- 
sailles this  week,  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the 
completion  of  German  unity.  A  Vienna  dispatch  says 
the  journals  of  that  city  are  nearly  unanimous  in  favor 
of  German  unity. 

A  powder  magazine,  in  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria, 
exploded  on  the  16th  inst.,  by  which  fifty  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

A  terrible  hurricane  has  occurred  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  causing  much  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  The  wind  was  accompanied  with 
a  deluge  of  rain,  which  caused  a  junction  of  San  Juan 
and  Yumun  rivers  at  Matanzas,  and  the  overflow  of 
different  parts  of  the  city.  About  2000  persons,  it  is 
believed,  were  drowned. 

London,  10th  mo.  17th.  Consols,  92|.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  89i- ;  of  1867,  90  ;  ten  forties,  86f . 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  8f  d  ;  Orleans, 
Hd. 

United  States. — Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week 
229.  Males,  118 ;  females,  111.  Under  two  years,  81. 
Of  consumption,  40. 

Census  Items. — The  population  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  reported  at  330,235.  In  1860  it  was  315,098. 
The  population  of  St.  Louis  is  312,963,  in  1860  it  was 
160,773.  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  105,542  inhabitants,  and 
Richmond,  Va..  51,093.  Nevada  has  a  population  of 
41,866. 

A  former  slave  of  the  Davis  family  has  received  a 
prize  for  the  best  bale  of  long  stapled  cotton  delivered 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  17th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  113J-. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113£;  ditto,  5-20's  1868,  110£;  ditto, 
10-40,  106J.  Superfine  flour,  $5.20  a  $5.50 ;  shipping 
Ohio,  $5.60  a  $5.75 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  8.90.  White 
Genessee  wheat,  $1.60  a  il.75  ;  white  Michigan,  $1.40 
a  $1.55  ;  amber  western,  $1.34  a  $1.38  ;  No.  1  Chicago 
spring,  $1.33  a  $1.34  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.16  a  $1.20.  West 
Canada  barley,  $1.20.  New  Ohio  oats,  55  cts. ;  western, 
53  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  84  a  86  cts.;  yellow,  90 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15^  a  16^  cts.  for  uplands 
and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  *4.75  ;  extra 
$5  a  $5.75 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.25.  Indiana  red 
wheat,  $1.38  a  $1.40;  amber  $1.40  a  $1.44.  Rye,  93  cts. 
Mixed  western  corn,  80  a  84  cts. ;  Penna.  yellow,  86  a 
87  cts.  Oats,  50  a  52  cts.  Clover  seed,  *6.25  a  «6.75. 
Timothy,  $4.75  a  $5.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef 
cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  3,150 
head.  Extra  sold  at  9  a  9^-  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6  a  8£  cts., 
and  common,  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  15,000 
sheep  at  5  a  5£  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  3535  hogs  at  »11 
a  $12  per  100  lbs.  net,  for  corn  fed.  Chicago. — No.  2 
spring  wheat,  $1.07  J.  No.  2  corn,  58  cts.  No.  2  barley, 
93  cts.  Baltimore. — Maryland  amber  wheat,  j>1.60  a 
$1.70  ;  good  to  prime,  *1.40  a  $1.50  ;  common  to  fair, 
1-1.15  a  $1.35.  Yellow  corn,  85  cts.  Oats,  47  a  50  cts. 
St.  Louis. — No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.17£.  Oats,  42£ 
a  45  cts.  Rye.  60  a  66  cts.  Lard,  16  cts.  Cincinnati. 
— Winter  red  wheat,  .jrl.10  a  $1.12.  Old  corn,  53  a  55 
cts. ;  new,  43  a  45  cts.  Oats,  33  a  44  cts.  Barley,  $1  a 
$1.10'. 


AUXILIARY  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at  No.  109 
North  Tenth  Street,  on  Fourth-day  the  26th  instant,  at 
8  o'clock,  p.  m.  A.  M.  Kimbeb,  Secretary. 

Phila.,  10th  mo.  14th,  1870. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Clayton  Brown,  Ind.,  per  John  ! 
Agent,  $2,  to  No.  8,  vol.  45  ;  from  Thos.  Ward 
Thos.  D.  Langstaff,  to.,  per  Richard  Mott,  Agenl 
each,  vol.  44  ;  from  Larkin  Pennell,  Phila.,  $2,  vol 
from  Alice  Hibberd,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Debora 
Hatton  and  Samuel  C.  Hatton,  Pa.,  per  Isaac  Hali 
each.  vol.  44 ;  from  Abel  J.  Hopkins,  Pa.,  per  The 
Conard,  Agent,  $2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Thos.  Wistar,  PI 
#2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Samuel  Pancoast,  Pa.,  #2,  vol  | 
from  Olive  Holloway,  O.,  per  M.  M.  Morlan,  A| 
$2,  vol.  44 ;  from  Chas.  Lippincott,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  - 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIK 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  is  now  open. 

A  few  can  he  accommodated  as  boarders. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Charles  Rhoads,  N' 
South  Seventh  street,  or  to  the  Teacher,  John  Bo; 
at  the  School. 

The  Trustees  of  the  above  School,  from  frequen  i< 
spection  of  its  management,  would  recommend  J| 
Boadle  to  patronage,  he  having  had  long  experienc 
a  teacher,  and  given  general  satisfaction,  during 
three  years  he  has  had  the  school  in  charge. 

Trustees :  Zebedee  Nicholson,  Charles  Rhoads,  Ch: 
L.  Willits,  John  E.  Redman,  John  H.  Ballinger. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Bible  Associatic 
Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  in  the  Commi 
room  of  the  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadel] 
on  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  2d  of  Elev 
month,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary, 
men  and  women,  and  Friends  generally  are  invit(l 
attend.  Caleb  Wood,  Secreta 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IND 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel] 
Samuel  Morris,  Onley  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  opt 
Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 

Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  t< 
School,  are  requested  to  make  early  applicatio 
Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  whose  addre  : 
"Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa."  When  ); 
convenient,  application  may  be  made  to  Charl: 
Allen,  Treasurer,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  No.  304 
St.,  Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANI 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelpi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo: 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  ( 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  P 
delphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  19th  of  Seventh  month  last,  at  the 
dence  of  her  sister,  Amy  Albertson,  in  Philadel; 
Sarah,  widow  of  John  Collins,  formerly  residing 
Medford,  N.  J.,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age,  a  mei 
of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Sixth-day,  the  30th  of  Ninth  month, 

John  Forsythe,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  a  mei 
of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

 ,  suddenly  on  Third-day  morning,  the  4th 

in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Joshua  B.  Pusey,  of 
don  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  He  was  a  highly  estet 
elder  and  overseer  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Mee 
His  sudden  and  unlooked  for  removal  from  an  a 
and  useful  life,  loudly  admonishes  survivors,  be  ye 
ready,  as  in  the  midst  of  life,  death  is  at  hand, 
although  the  call  was  sudden,  his  family  and  fri 
have  cause  to  believe  he  was  found  watching,  witi 
lamp  trimmed,  and  his  light  burning. 

^wIlliamIl  pile,  printerT~ 
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Formation  of  Glaciers. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  we  ascend  in  the 
mosphere,  either  by  rising  in  a  balloon,  or 
r  climbing  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  the  air 
comes  cooler.  If  we  continue  our  ascent, 
i  come  to  a  point  where  the  average  tem- 
rature  of  the  air  for  the  year  round  is  below 
e  point  at  which  water  freezes,  and  where, 

the  upper  part  of  lofty  mountains,  the  snow 
mains  unmelted  throughout  the  year.  In 
is  region  of  perpetual  snow,  the  direct  rays 

the  sun  are  still  powerful  enough  to  melt 
portion  of  the  fleecy  covering,  during  part 

the  year,  but  the  accumulations  of  the 
nter  are  too  great  for  the  melting  power  of 
e  summer  sun,  and  there  is  always  left  a 
siduum  unmelted. 

If  we  imagine  a  mountain  elevated  by 
lcanic  power,  or  by  any  of  those  mighty 
■encics  which  are  ever  at  work  perpetually 
anging  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  protruded 

far  into  the  heavens  as  to  be  above  the  line 

perpetual  snow,  it  is  evident  that  during 
e  first  year  of  its  existence,  its  upper  por- 
>ns  would  be  covered  with  a  head  dress  of 
ow,  thickest  at  the  summit,  and  gradually 
inning  as  we  descend  until  the  line  was 
ached  where  verdure  takes  the  place  of 
hiteness  and  desolation.  If  we  suppose  the 
sight  of  the  mountain  to  be  such  that  five  feet 

snow  remained  on  its  upper  slopes  at  the 
id  of  the  year,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
moval  of  this  mass  except  the  melting  action 
'  the  sun's  rays,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  close 

the  second  year  it  would  have  thickened  to 
n  feet,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  to  fifteen 
et,  and  when  an  hundred  years  had  rolled 
und,  five  hundred  feet  of  snow  would  crown 
e  top  of  our  mountain.  Observation  shows 
at  no  such  accumulation  exists.  Though  the 
Ips,  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas  have 
erced  the  clouds  for  thousands  of  years,  yet 
eir  coating  of  snow  is  but  of  moderate  thick- 
!89,  and  there  is  no  increase  of  it.  There  must 

en  be  some  means  provided  which  shall 
ing  these  masses  down  to  the  warmer  at- 
osphere  which  surrounds  the  bases  of  the 
suntains,  where  they  may  be  melted  and 
;ain  take  their  places  in  that  great  system 

circulation  which  pervades  nature.  To 
me  extent  (though  but  slight)  this  is  effeoted 
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by  the  winds  which  seem  to  play  with  newly 
fallen  snow,  drifting  it  away  like  clouds,  piling 
it  in  over-hanging  masses,  baring  exposed 
prominences  and  filling  depressions.  After 
snow  has  lain  awhile,  especially  when  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  surface  becomes 
partially  melted  and  refrozen,  and  then  is  no 
longer  susceptible  to  the  moving  power  of  the 
wind.  On  steep  mountain  slopes,  avalanches 
often  descend  bringing  large  quantities  down 
to  the  warmer  regions  beneath,  and  Alpine 
travellers  describe  their  effects  and  their  phe- 
nomena, as  among  the  striking  objects  to  be 
witnessed  in  those  wild  scenes  where  they 
most  frequently  occur.  Yet  they  are  com- 
paratively local  in  their  character,  and  their 
numbers  and  extent  altogether  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  regular  disappearance  from 
the  mountain  crests  of  the  snow-fall.  The 
glaciers  which  abound  in  high  mountain  re- 
gions are  the  outlet  furnished  by  nature  for 
the  snow,  or  rather  they  are  the  snow  itself 
compacted  into  ice  under  the  influence  of 
pressure  and  partial  melting.  The  weight  of 
the  snow  above,  gradually  but  surely  forces 
the  mass  down  the  mountain  side,  flowing  as 
water  would  flow  (but  incomparably  more 
slowly)  into  the  ravines  and  valleys,  where  it 
accumulates  often  to  a  great  depth.  In  a 
mountain  chain,  such  as  the  Alps,  we  may 
consider  two  adjacent  peaks  with  the  elevated 
though  lower  ridge  connecting  them  as  form- 
ing the  outline  of  a  section  of  a  huge  funnel, 
the  terminal  and  narrow  portion  of  which  is 
represented  by  a  valley  or  ravine,  often  very 
narrow,  into  which  the  wide  expanse  of  coun- 
try above  converges,  and  which  must  receive 
the  drainage  from  the  whole.  If  the  wide 
part  of  the  funnel  is  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,  this  drainage  comes  in  the  form 
of  snow  and  the  ice  formed  from  it.  As  the 
material  which  has  been  spread  over  a  surface 
of  miles  in  extent  is  gradually  forced  into  a 
narrow  ravine,  and  as  from  its  nature,  it  can 
move  downward  but  slowly,  it  must  fill  the 
valley  to  a  corresponding  depth,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  down  it  to  the  lower  and  warmer 
country,  until  it  reaches  a  point  where  it 
melts  as  rapidly  as  the  ice  is  supplied  from 
the  mountains  in  the  rear.  Hence  in  cold 
seasons  the  glacier  projects  further  into  the 
plains,  and  in  warmer  seasons  the  foot  of  it  is 
melted  away,  and  the  glacier  shortened. 

The  question  may  naturally  and  reasonably 
present  to  the  thoughtful  mind — that  the 
glacier  is  composed  of  ice,  while  the  source  of 
its  supply  is  snow — How  is  one  converted  into 
the  other? 

Every  school  child  who  has  played  at  snow- 
ball, must  have  noticed  that  when  moist  snow 
is  compressed  in  the  hand  it  hardens  into  a 
ball;  that  the  outside  portions  which  have 
been  most  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  hand 
jin  moulding  it,  become  translucent  like  ice, 
and  in  fact  are  converted  into  ice.  The  same 
'change  is  observed  in  tho  snow  on  our  roads 
and  pavements,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
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pressure  of  the  feet  of  the  passers  by.  It 
gradually  becomes  solidified,  converted  into 
ice.  Ice  as  well  as  snow  possesses  this  pro- 
perty of  regelation  as  it  is  termed.  Pound  a 
lump  of  ice,  on  a  warm  summers'  day,  into 
fragments,  and  squeeze  a  handful  of  those 
fragments  together,  they  will  freeze  together 
and  unite  into  one  mass,  and  this  effect  will 
take  place,  not  only  in  the  air,  but  if  the  hand 
which  holds  them  is  plunged  into  water  as 
hot  as  the  skin  can  bear,  the  hot  water  will 
have  no  power  to  prevent  the  pieces  of  ice 
which  are  brought  into  contact  from  freezing 
to  each  other.  The  mountain  snow  is  convert- 
ed into  the  ice  of  the  glacier  in  virtue  of  the 
same  general  law,  by  the  pressure  of  the  mass 
above  it. 

When  the  glacier  has  thus  been  formed, 
and,  with  its  mass  of  solid  and  apparently  un- 
yielding ice,  fills  the  narrow  valleys  of  the 
mountains,  the  first  impression  would  be  that 
farther  motion  was  impossible.  This  feeling 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  irregular  char- 
acter of  the  valleys  so  filled,  sometimes  widen- 
ing and  again  contracting  into  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  sometimes  dividing  around  a  projecting 
mass  of  rock,  and  then  uniting  together  be- 
yond it.  But  in  despite  of  all  obstructions, 
the  glacier,  which  is  a  river  of  ice,  steadily 
flows  onward,  filling  the  wide  spaces  and  con- 
tracting itself  in  the  narrow  ones,  sweeping 
past  obstructions,  dividing  into  branches  and 
again  reuniting,  as  a  river  of  water  would  do. 
Accurate  observations  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine its  rate  of  motion,  which  is  found  to 
follow  the  same  laws  as  that  of  a  river,  being 
faster  towards  the  centre  and  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  retarded  by  friction  near  the 
sides  and  bottom.  Two  points  are  selected 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  valley,  and  in  a  line  be 
tweon  these  a  row  of  stakes  is  firmly  planted 
in  the  ice  of  the  glacier.  On  returning  to  the 
spot  the  following  day,  and  ranging  a  line  be- 
tween the  two  points  on  the  solid  rock,  the 
stakes  are  found  to  have  moved  downward. 
In  the  summer  of  1857,  Prof.  Tyndall  placed 
such  a  line  across  the  Mer  de  Glace,  among 
the  Alps.  Ho  found  the  stake  nearest  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  moved  12}  inches  in  24 
hours,  while  nearer  the  centre  of  the  glacier 
the  motion  was  31  j  inches.  In  another  line, 
at  a  different  point,  the  motion  varied  from 
to  25:]  inches.  In  a  third  line  the  extremo 
motions  were  64  and  23 1  inches.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  branches  of  this  glacier  the  mo- 
tion was  as  slow  as  9  inches  per  day. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  something  grand  and 
ennobling  in  the  idea  of  a  solid  river,  silently 
and  slowly  but  with  irresistible  force  and  un- 
wavering steadiness,  moving  onward  to  its 
appointed  end.  It  seems  an  emblem  of  the 
grand  designs  of  overruling  Providence,  which 
move  towards  their  fulfilment  according  to 
the  laws  which  He  has  impressed  on  them, 
which  are  but  the  expression  of  His  will. 
Their  motion  may  seem  to  us  so  slow  that  wo 
may  imagine  no  progress  is  made,  and  like  a 
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traveller  entangled  among  the  mighty  cre- 
vasses of  the  glacier,  we  may  see  apparent 
confusion  and  destruction  around  us,  when  in 
reality  all  is  in  harmonious  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  law. 

The  power  of  regelation,  before  referred  to, 
that  is  of  freezing  together  when  brought  into 
contact,  which  ice  possesses,  is  one  that  is 
largely  brought  into  action  in  the  motion  of 
glaciers.  If  we  take  a  straight  bar  of  ice  and 
place  it  between  two  blocks  of  hard  wood, 
whose  surfaces  are  curved,  the  one  hollowed 
and  the  other  rounding,  so  as  to  fit  into  the 
hollow,  and  subject  it  to  severe  pressure,  we 
shall  find  on  removing  the  blocks,  that  the 
ice  will  no  longer  be  straight,  but  will  have 
assumed  the  curved  shape  of  the  wooden 
mould  in  which  it  had  been  pressed.  In  this 
experiment,  the  first  effect  of  the  pressure 
has  been  to  break  the  brittle  mass,  and  the 
fragments  have  refrozen  together  in  the  shape 
which  the  mould  indicated.  A  similar  process 
is  constantly  going  on  in  the  glaciers.  The 
downward  pressure  of  the  ice  and  snow  sepa- 
rates the  particles  of  ice  from  each  other,  per- 
mitting them  to  flow  past  obstructions,  and 
these  particles  again  unite  together;  and  thus, 
by  an  unceasing  action  of  these  forces  which 
separate  and  unite,  the  mighty  mass  of  the 
glacier,  quietly  and  slowly  moves  downward. 
In  addition  to  the  motion  thus  described, 
there  is  a  sliding  forward  of  large  masses,  pro- 
ducing the  grooves  and  scratches  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  rocks,  which  geologists  often  ob- 
serve in  valleys  where  ancient  glaciers  existed, 
and  which  have  now  disappeared. 

In  the  course  of  its  downward  flow,  when 
the  glacier  comes  to  a  portion  of  the  valley 
where  the  inclination  of  the  floor  becomes 
steeper,  it  is  plain  that  in  passing  over  the 
line  where  the  steeper  descent  begins,  the 
ice  at  the  surface  of  the  glacier  must  move 
through  a  larger  arc  than  the  bottom  ice.  As 
it  possesses  no  power  of  stretching  itself,  it  is 
rent  by  transverse  cracks,  or  crevasses  as  they 
are  termed.  If  we  imagine  a  glacier  sliding 
down  a  slope  until  it  reaches  a  precipice,  we 
will  see  that  when  it  projects  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  so  as  to  be  unsupported,  the 
weight  of  the  mass  (many  hundred  feet  in 
thickness)  will  soon  become  too  great  for  the 
strength  of  the  ice  to  sustain,  and  it  must 
give  way  and  fall  forward.  This  is  what  takes 
place  when  a  glacier  moves  over  the  line 
where  a  steeper  descent  commences,  only  that 
in  this  case  the  falling  motion  is  soon  arrested 
by  the  ice  which  had  previously  passed  for- 
ward. The  series  of  crevasses  thus  formed  is 
among  the  grandest  features  of  the  glaciers. 
Huge  openings,  of  many  hundred  feet  or 
yards  in  length,  and  so  deep  that  the  eye  can- 
not penetrate  the  profound  chasms,  add  wild- 
ness  to  the  scene,  and  present  often  impass- 
able obstacles  to  the  adventurous  traveller 
who  is  exploring  the  wonders  of  Alpine  re- 
gions. Some  of  the  stereoscopic  views  of 
these  chasms  are  very  wild  and  beautiful. 

One  who  has  examined  a  series  of  such 
views,  and  thus  learned  to  appreciate  the 
wildness  and  vastness  of  these  rents  and  fis- 
sures of  the  glacier  ice,  might  naturally  sup- 
pose that  their  formation  would  be  attended 
with  grand  and  terrific  displays  of  force,  such 
as  mark  the  resistless  action  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  any 
one,  even  the  guides  of  the  Alps,  who  spend 
much  time  on  the  ice,  to  witness  the  com- 


mencement of  a  crevasse.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  the  slow  motion  of  the  glacier,  seldom 
more  than  one  inch  in  an  hour,  and  we  will 
see  that  these  grand  effects  must  be  produced 
by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations. 

Professor  Tyndall  thus  describes  a  case  of 
crevasse-forming  which  came  under  his  own 
observation. 

"  On  the  31st  of  July,  1857,  M.  Hirst  and 
myself,  having  completed  our  day's  work, 
were  standing  together  upon  the  Glacier  du 
Geant,  when  a  loud  dull  sound,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a  heavy  blow,  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  body  of  the  ice  underneath  the  spot  on 
which  we  stood.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  sharp  reports,  which  were  heard 
sometimes  above  us,  sometimes  below  us, 
sometimes  apparently  close  under  our  feet ; 
the  intervals  between  the  louder  reports  being 
filled  by  a  low  singing  noise.  We  turned  hither 
and  thither  as  the  direction  of  the  sounds 
varied  ;  for  the  glacier  was  evidently  break- 
ing beneath  our  feet,  though  we  could  discern 
no  trace  of  rupture.  For  an  hour  the  sounds 
continued  without  our  being  able  to  discover 
their  source;  this  at  length  revealed  itself  by 
a  rush  of  air-bubbles  from  one  of  the  little 
pools  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  which 
was  intersected  by  the  newly  formed  crevasse. 
We  then  traced  it  for  same  distance  up  and 
down,  but  hardly  at  any  place  was  it  suffi 
ciently  wide  to  permit  the  blade  of  my  pen- 
knife to  enter  it." 


For  "The  Friend. 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  71.) 

"  11th  mo.  10th,  1852.  In  company  with 
cousin  James  Bmlen,  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  Abia  Taylor,  an  aged  Friend,  and  member 
of  Bradford  Meeting.  It  was,  as  is  often  the 
case  at  funerals,  a  time  of  close  exercise  to 
me;  feeling  it  right  to  endeavor  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  people  inward  to  the  alone  Source 
of  help  and  strength,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  the  solemn  close  of  life:  believing  there 
are  those  in  attendance  sometimes  at  funerals, 
who  do  not  often  or  willingly  go  to  any  place 
of  worship.  Towards  such  my  mind  is  often 
drawn  while  standing  round  the  grave,  in 
very  earnest  solicitude,  that  they  may  im- 
prove the  remaining  time  allotted  them,  to 
their  everlasting  advantage ;  remembering 
that  the  High  and  Holy  One  hath  declared, 
His  spirit  should  not  always  strive  with  man. 
I  was  favored  to  return  with  some  evidence 
of  Divine  regard. 

"  1st  mo.  16th,  1853.  This  day  twenty-one 
years  ago,  I  with  my  dear  children,  were 
numbered  among  the  widows  and  fatherless  ; 
and  the  prayer  of  my  heart  was  on  the  solemn 
occasion,  as  it  has  often  been  since  to  Him 
who  had  been  pleased  to  remove  from  me  my 
outward  stay  and  counsellor,  that  He  would 
be  with  me  and  mine,  preserve  us  from  all 
evil,,  and  enable  us  to  walk  in  the  way  that 
pleased  Him.  Many  weary  steps  and  painful 
feelings  have  been  experienced  in  my  widow- 
ed state,  sometimes  under  a  sense  of  short- 
comings and  steppings  aside  out  of  the  right 
way,  for  want  of  more  earnestly  watching 
unto  prayer.  Of  late  it  has  been  a  time  as  it 
were,  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  life, 
wherein  many  exercises,  close  provings  and 
conflicts  have  been  remembered,  when  the 
silent  language  of  my  heart  was  with  that  of 
David :  '  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  forever  ?' 


Yet  as  faith  and  patience  have  been  soug 
after,  He  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  has  been  pleased 
His  own  time  to  return  with  healing  in  1 
wings,  and  my  faith  and  hope  have  been  i 
newed  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  Divine  suppo 
when  the  trust  and  hope  have  arisen,  'Sure 
goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  t 
days  of  my  life.'  Gracious  Father !  be  pleas 
to  be  with  me ;  guide  and  guard  me  throa 
the  few  remaining  steps  of  my  life,  and  enal 
me  to  do  all  Thy  blessed  will.  That  thui 
may  be  prepared,  through  Thy  goodness  a 
mercy,  to  receive  the  clean  linen,  pure  a 
white,  the  righteousness  of  saints;  and 
enter  that  city  whose  walls  are  salvation,  a 
whose  gates  are  praise. 

"2d  mo.  16th.    Close  provings  and  bes 
ments  have  been  my  portion  of  latter  tim 
wherein  the  enemy  of  my  soul's  peace  I 
been  permitted  to  buffet  and  follow  close 
with  doubts  and  fears,  lest  I  had  through 
advertence,  cast  a  stumbling  block  in  the  w 
of  others,  and  retarded  my  own  eternal  w 
fare.    This  morning,  before  I  arose,  feeling 
renewal  of  conflict  and  exercise,  the  seer 
inmost,  earnest  breathing  of  my  spirit  was 
our  Saviour,  that  He  would  be  pleased  i 
afford  a  little  of  the  calming  influence  of  I 
own  good  Spirit,  and  give  me  to  know  I 
blessed  will;  when  the  language  seemed  i j 
pressively  spoken,  1  Draw  nigh  unto  God,  a 
he  will  draw  nigh  unto  thee.'    And  to  t 
praise  of  His  excellent  name  be  it  spoken,  J 
has  in  good  measure  calmed  the  troubled  s  . 
and  given  me  renewedly  to  hope  in  his  mei 
and  goodness.    Be  pleased,  O  holy  Fath<! 
to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  for  Th 
alone  canst  do  it,  and  preserve  me  from  dou 
ing  again. 

"4th  mo.    I  attended  our  Yearly  Meeti 
under  much  discouragement  and  lowness 
mind,  and  considerable  infirmity  of  bo< 
The  meeting  was  favored  to  proceed  in  tj 
weighty  concerns  which  came  before  it,  | 
more  harmony  than  at  some  former  ann  ^ 
gatherings.    It  seemed  as  though  the  hoil 
of  David  was  growing  stronger  and  strong  [1 
and  the  house  of  Saul  weaker  and  weakt^, 
yet  there  was  cause  for  mourning  on  accoqj 
of  an  unsanctified  ministry  appearing  in  a  f  Jr 
individuals.    May  He  who  is  the  Head  of  1  ^ 
own  church,  work  in  us  and  for  us,  until  u 
that  is  offensive  in  His  holy  eyesight  may  fa 
purged  out ;  and  more  of  the  calming,  ceme  I 
ing  influence  of  His  blessed  Spirit  be  felt  '). 
prevail,  and  the  body  be  edified  in  love. 

"  5th  mo.  5th.  My  mind  has  of  latter  til 
often  been  clothed  with  mourning,  proviil 
and  besetments;  wherein  the  enemy  has  bdjl 
permitted  to  come  in  as  a  flood,  and  the  ni  1 
is  often  felt  of  increased  watchfulness  u 
prayer.  But  in  our  week-day  meeting  t  tU 
morning,  my  mind  became  impressed  wil 
earnest  desires,  that  we  might  be  more  tm 
more  redeemed  from  the  things  which  perl 
with  the  using,  and  know  an  advancement  jli 
the  high  and  holy  way,  cast  up  for  the  rB 
somed  and  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to  walk  I 
and  ability  was  afforded  vocally  to  supplic  B 
the  Father  of  mercies  for  preservation,  i  m 
increased  dedication  to  His  blessed  requirir  ■ 
My  mind  has  since  been  favored  with  pes  ■ 
ful  quiet,  a  heavenly  treasure  in  the  eartl  M 
vessel,  not  at  all  at  our  command  ;  yet  m  * ; 
to  be  desired  than  the  increase  of  corn,  wi  ijf 
or  oil.  m, 
"  6th  mo.  12th.  Poverty  and  leanness  c| 
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lie  to  be  much  my  portion  of  late.  But 
ng  to  meeting  this  morning  in  stripped- 
8,  and  I  trust  true  self-abasement,  desire? 
re  raised  for  a  little  of  that  bread  which 
irisheth  the  soul,  if  consistent  with  the 
•ine  will:  when  after  a  time,  the  humble 
ry  of  those  whom  our  Divine  Master  called 
ised,  revived  in  my  mind :  '  When  saw  we 
3  an  hungered,'  &c,  with  the  consoling  an- 
T,  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 

0  me.'  The  revival  whereof  seemed  to 
e  healing  virtue  in  it,  for  which  I  desire 
>e  thankful." 

t  is  the  invariable  way  of  our  God  to  bring 
,  before  He  raiseth  up;  that  under  the 
liliating  and  painful  sense  of  our  unworthi- 
$  and  that  we  are  nothing,  and  have  noth 
and  can  do  nothing,  all  our  dependence 
7  be  upon  Him  alone.  The  Psalmist  saith  : 
waited  patiently  for  the  Lord ;  and  he  in- 
ed  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought 
up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the 
y  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
tblished  my  goings.    And  he  hath  put  a 

1  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
I."  It  was  thus  out  of  poverty  and  weak- 
3  that  our  dear  friend  was  made  strong  in 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might ;  and 
n  having  the  harp  hung  upon  the  willows 
mournful  silence,  to  know  it  afresh  tuned 
he  praise  of  Him  who  had  delivered  out  of 
ry  temptation,  and  preserved  alive  to  the 
ise  of  His  all-powerful  grace.  Herein,  what 
written  is  verified :  "  Thou  hast  wrought 
our  works  in  us  :"  and,  "  All  tby  works 
11  praise  thee,  O  Lord ;  and  thy  saints  shall 
is  thee." 

8th  mo.  31st.  Our  Monthly  Meeting  at 
st  Chester.  Our  friends  David  and  Debbie 
>e  attended  it.  The  former  was  acceptably 
aged  in  testimony  and  supplication.  It 
ned  to  me  a  time  wherein  it  might  be  said 
re  was  a  harmonizing  together  in  labor  for 
ith's  honor;  a  favor  which  being  by  no 
ins  at  our  command,  claims  our  humble 
titude  to  the  Author  of  all  good.  Gracious 
her!  be  pleased  to  enable  us  often  to  ex- 
ne  into  the  state  of  our  minds,  and  pre- 
tg  us  from  every  false  appearance. 
9th  mo.  2d.  Notwithstanding  I  have  made 
few  entries  of  this  kind  for  nearly  three 
aths,  yet  I  think  I  may  say  in  truth,  my 
id  has  been  daily  desirous  to  be  enabled  to 
k  acceptably  before  the  Most  High,  and 
atter  time,  has  been  more  preserved  in  the 
3t  than  for  some  time  before ;  and  at  sea- 
s  a  little  of  that  bread  handed,  which  is 
cious:  confirming  in  the  belief,  that 'the 
oe  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  where- 
o  the  righteous  flee  and  find  safety.' 
28th.  Having  for  a  considerable  time  felt 
rcised  in  the  prospect  of  visiting  thefami- 
of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting,  I  was  to- 
'  liberated  for  the  service.  My  beloved 
nd  Martha  Jefferis,  being  willing  to  ac- 
npany  me,  it  was  also  united  with. 
10th  mo.  6th,  we  accordingly  attended 
rchlan  Monthly  Meeting;  wherein  our 
mds  William  Trimble  and  Charles  Down- 
were  appointed  to  accompany  us.  The 
vice  was  indeed  weighty,  and  the  necessity 
seeping  the  eye  single  to  Him  whom  I  be- 
-ed  had  put  us  forth,  was  never  more  press- 
ly  felt  than  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
lilies  were  about  forty  in  number,  and  the 
it  was  performed  under  much  bodily  in- 
nity :  yet  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  from 


Jay  to  day  to  its  conclusion  ;  when  I  was 
favored  with  the  reward  of  peace,  far  surpass- 
ing all  earthly  enjoyments.  Gracious  Fathor! 
be  pleased,  I  beseech  thee,  to  keep  me  in  the 
4raight  and  narrow  way;  and  enable  me  from 
time  to  time  to  render  unto  Thee  that  which 
is  Thy  due,  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

"  Not  long  after  the  foregoing  visit  was  per- 
formed, I  went  to  see  m}T  dear  son  and  family 
it  Coatesville.  I  distributed  some  tracts  on 
religious  subjects  while  in  the  neighborhood. 
A.180  called  at  a  house  on  the  way,  to  which 
[  felt  my  mind  a  little  drawn,  and  left  some 
of  the  same,  which  appeared  to  be  well  re- 
ceived. After  spenditig  nearly  a  week  with 
my  dear  children,  grandchildren  and  other 
connexions,  and  visiting  Samuel  Lukens,  who 
is  in  declining  health,  I  was  favored  to  return 
home  without  condemnation. 

"11th  mo.  2d.  Our  friends,  Samuel  Leeds, 
and  William  and  Elizabeth  Evans,  attended 
our  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  West  Chester. 
Their  company  and  religious  labors  were  ac- 
ceptable and  edifying.  May  fruits  be  brought 
forth  to  the  praise  of  the  Great  and  Good 
Husbandman,  adequate  to  the  manifold  favors 
received,  is  the  present  breathing  of  my  spirit. 

"  12th  mo.  18th.  First-day.  On  sitting 
down  in  our  meeting  at  West  Chester,  I  was 
early  impressed  with  the  importance,  of  not 
only  presenting  the  body  before  the  High  and 
Holy  One,  but  of  being  brought  into  stillness 
before  Him ;  which  we  cannot  attain  to,  in 
our  own  will  and  time.  In  the  feeling  of  my 
own  nothingness,  and  inability  to  do  any  good 
thing,  I  was  led  to  crave  preservation,  and  to 
be  made  quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  ;  that  so  I  might  not  become  as  the 
withered  branch,  or  as  the  salt  that  had  lost 
its  savor:  which  I  sometimes  greatly  fear. 
Gracious  Father!  keep  me,  I  beseech  Thee, 
humble  and  watchful." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  Good  Ueftlth." 

How  to  Eat. 

On  this  all-important  subject  many  theories 
have  been  propounded,  whole  volumes  written; 
and  yet  as  often  has  the  very  point  been 
missed  which  ought  never  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, viz.,  that  we  must  listen  to  the  voice 
of  nature.  In  our  present  enlightened  age  of 
science,  and  spelling  made  easy,  most  of  us 
know  that  one  of  the  first  receiviug  houses 
for  food  is  a  double-mouthed  bag,  lightly  slung 
in  the  space  below  the  end  of  the  breast-bone, 
and  called  a  stomach;  that  this  bag  is  rather 
a  complex  structure,  furnished  with  blood- 
vessels and  glands,  which  keep  it  in  working 
order,  and  with  a  set  of  nerves,  which  tele- 
graph to  the  brain  when  the  working  is  out 
of  order.  The  middle  and  outer  coats  of  this 
bag  have  some  muscles  handily  interwoven, 
and  these  are  more  plentiful  and  stronger  at 
the  lower  mouth  of  the  bag,  aud  act  the  part 
of  doorkeeper,  to  prevent  refractory  morsels 
of  food  from  bolting  through  the  opening,  for 
the  bowels.  Then,  for  the  blood-vessels, — the 
very  term  implies  the  function  ;  —  and  the 
glands,  what  are  they  for?  To  secrete  juices 
which  shall  help  to  digest  the  food  ;  while  the 
nerves  are  the  telegraphic  system  which  per- 
meates the  whole  structure,  and  signals  very 
distinctly  to  the  brain  when  blood-vessel, 
gland,  or  muscle,  is  failing  to  do  its  respective 
duty,  or  doing  this  duty  inefficiently.  If,  then, 
we  can  bear  in  mind  two  great  facts  connected 
with  the  stomach,  namely, — that  it  has,  first, 


a  set  of  blood-vessels,  and  therefore  can  be  in- 
flamed ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  has  nerves,  and 
therefore  can  be  pained, — we  may  perhaps 
feel  more  disposed  to  be  cautious  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  same.  Luckily  for  us,  it  is  a  good 
stout  bag,  and  will  stand  plenty  of  wear  and 
tear;  but  the  proverbial  camel  has  its  back 
broken  by  the  last  load,  and  the  stoutest 
leather  will  occasionally  give  way,  instead  of 
stretching  to  circumstances;  so,  is  it  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  the  stomach  sometimes 
strikes  work? 

My  reader  may  ask,  "  How  am  I  to  tell 
whether  this  or  that  food  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  me?"  I  answer,  "By  your  sensations." 
The  nerves  will  telegraph  the  state  of  affairs. 
At  first  uneasiness,  and  then  pain,  will  tell 
you  whether  the  food  you  have  taken  has 
agreed,  or  the  reverse.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a 
question  of  agreement;  you  must  come  to 
terms  with  your  stomach  ;  for  if  you  do  not, 
it  will  eject  the  unwelcome  lodger,  or  pinch 
and  gripe  you  into  submission.  So  that  by 
listening  in  time  to  the  warning  given  by  pain 
and  uneasiness,  you  may  avoid  the  life-long 
trouble  of  indigestion. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  stomach  individually 
as  a  separate  organ,  because  it  is  perhaps 
more  generally  understood,  if  not  more  gen- 
erally talked  of;  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
part  played  by  the  bowels  in  the  great  drama 
of  digestion.  "  Your  stomach  is  out  of  order" 
is  about  the  first  sentence  uttered  by  the 
medical  man  to  his  patient  who  shows  him  a 
furred  tongue.  Sir  James  Eyre  has  discoursed 
pleasantly  and  well  on  "The  Stomach  and  its 
difficulties."  "  I  have  a  weak  stomach"  is  the 
complaint  of  the  dyspeptic.  It  is,  as  I  said 
before,  a  good,  stout  organ,  and  will  bear 
much  rough  work  ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  that 
Nature  has  so  constructed  it,  for  when  so 
many  bolt  their  food  with  little  or  no  masti- 
cation, how  necessary  is  it  to  have  another 
set  of  teeth  lower  down,  to  reduce  the  preci- 
pitated morsels  to  that  more  harmless  com- 
pound known  as  chyme.  This  is  what  the 
stomach  does  for  us, — it  remasticates  our  food, 
—  only  the  teeth  are  replaced  by  certain  juices, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  a  Babylonian 
mystery  to  physiologists.  The  stomach  thus 
does  the  first  hard  work  that  has  been  shirked 
or  slurred  over  by  the  teeth  ;  and,  though  sup- 
plied so  richly  with  blood-vessels,  is  rarely 
attacked  by  inflammation  ;  showing  that,  after 
all,  we  must  look  to  the  poor  neglected  bowels 
for  most  of  our  digestive  troubles.  The  re- 
markable example  of  the  keeper  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  off  the  coast  of  England  only 
proves  this  fact  too  plainly  ;  for  when  that 
building  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1755,  one  of 
the  men,  on  looking  up  at  the  burning  mass, 
evidently  with  his  mouth  wide  open  (from 
astonishment  no  doubt,)  swallowed  7  oz.  of 
the  molten  lead  that  fell  from  the  top,  and 
lived  for  ten  days  afterwards. 

After  such  a  case  as  this,  what  will  not  the 
stomach  valiantly  undertake?  What  lias  it 
not  undertaken  ?  There,  are  instances  of  the 
great  endurance  of  the  human  stomach ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  examples  for  us  to  turn 
tire-eaters  or  Indian  jugglers,  but  rather  to 
warn  us  against  making  any  rash  trials  of  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  ;  for  there  is  one  little 
peculiarity  about  this  organ, — that,  after  re- 
peated attempts  to  stay  the  progress  of  a 
tough  morsel,  the  valve  which  stops  unlawful 
exports  becomes  weary,  and  passes  the  con- 
traband wares  through  sheer  fatigue.  The 
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consequence  is,  that  the  fragments  which 
withstood  the  peptic  machinery  of  the  stomach 
not  only  defy,  but  wound  the  more  delicate 
surface  of  the  bowels.  Pause  then  a  moment 
before  raising  a  tough,  though  tempting  mor- 
sel to  the  moutb,  and  think  of  the  journey  it 
will  undertake,  when  it  has  once  fairly  shot 
the  rapids  of  the  gullet,  and  got  into  the  seeth- 
ing cui'rent  of  food  that  whirls  and  eddies  in 
the  great  stomach  lake  below  ;  and,  as  lighter 
craft  glide  safely  over  the  Canadian  rapids,  so 
let  your  food  morsel  be  light,  and  the  transit 
will  lose  all  danger. 

Given,  therefore,  a  stomach,  strong  yet  sen- 
sitive, having  a  still  voice  like  conscience,  and 
bowels  delicate  and  impressionable — is  it  not 
fair  that  Nature  makes  us  suffer  through  these 
organs,  when  we  insult  her  so  grossly  by  irri- 
tating them  with  bad  food,  ill-cooked,  halt 
masticated,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  nutrition  ?  We  deserve  to  suffer,  and  richly 
too.  Sometimes  we  pour  chemical  compounds 
into  the  beautiful  laboratoiy  of  Nature,  and 
call  them  stimulants,  but  our  chemistry  is  ill- 
applied.  Stimulants  they  are  in  one  sense, 
for  they  excite  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  into  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  sum  of  our  folly. 
Barely  satisfied  with  the  mischief  already 
worked  by  bad  food  and  villainous  drink,  we 
crown  all  by  vexing  the  unoffending  liver, 
"  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  with  blue 
pill,  and  the  already  wounded  bowels  with 
black  draught.  Is  it  wonderful  that  we  suffer?1 
Is  it  surprising  that  we  fall  sick?  How  about 
that  pain  behind  the  shoulders,  as  if  somebody 
had  knocked  you  down;  and  that  pain  in  the 
stomach,  as  if  the  same  assailant  had  trampled 
on  you  when  you  were  down?  Did  not  that 
tough,  leathery  fragment,  served  as  a  steak, 
and  chewed  like  rhinoceros  hide,  play  some 
part  in  originating  these  pains?  And  did  not 
the  waiter,  putting  a  decanter  before  you  with 
an  inky  fluid  in  it,  call  it  wine  ?  Port  wine  I 
think  he  called  it,  and  misquoted  the  year  of 
its  birth  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  did 
you  not  pour  this  liquid  fire  over  the  inflam- 
matory steak  below,  swallowed  but  not  di- 
gested ?  And  then,  did  you  not,  rushing  wildly 
away  to  your  office,  bury  yourself  in  your 
books  ?  And  was  it  a  wonder  that  indigestion, 
the  demon  of  dyspepsia,  piped  to  his  own  ? 

This  picture  is  by  no  means  overdrawn. 
Hundreds  of  city  merchants  lead  this  spas- 
modic life  for  a  few  years,  and  then  wonder 
that  their  stomachs  are  out  of  order.  The 
wonder  is,  that  their  stomachs  have  kept  in 
order  so  long.  To  those  who  say,  "You  have 
shown  us  how  to  get  indigestion,  but  we  want 
to  cure  it,"  I  answer,  "Do  not  talk  about 
curing  it,  but  rather  ask  how  you  shall  pre- 
vent the  same."  This  will  be  the  safer  and 
the  more  satisfactory  plan  ;  for  though  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  go  to  a  doctor  (for  the 
doctor,)  it  is  a  much  better  thing  to  keep  away 
from  him  (for  the  patient;)  and  if  you  can 
learn  this  happy  art,  enjoying  good  health  at 
the  same  time,  you  have  discovered  the  true 
elixir  of  life. 

To  begin  with,  take  your  meals  regularly: 
do  not  dine  at  2  p.m.  to-day,  and  7  p.m.  to- 
morrow, and  4  p.m.  the  day  after;  but  fix 
some  stated  hour.  Dining  late  is,  as  a  rule, 
preferableto  mid-day  dinners,  for  dinner  ought 
to  be  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  and,  to 
be  enjoyed  as  well  as  digested,  admits  of 
neither  hurry  nor  interference.  The  work  of 
the  day  should  be  over  ;  and  a  long  rest,  fol 


lowed  by  light  occupation  before  bed-time, 
will  be  singularly  conducive  to  health  as  well 
as  happiness.  What  profit  or  pleasure  can 
you  get  out  of  a  dinner  when  you  know  that 
an  army  of  clerks  awaits  your  supervision,  or 
that  some  very  tall  and  remarkably  stout 
ledgers  have  to  be  balanced  as  soon  as  the 
cloth  is  removed?  You  wait  with  impatience 
for  the  courses  to  be  served,  for  the  food  to 
be  swallowed ;  but  as  for  the  digestion  of  the 
same,  that  is  quite  beyond  your  jurisdiction  ; 
your  business  is  to  clear  so  many  dishes  in  a 
given  time  ;  your  work  is  cut  out  before  you, 
and  you  are  not  the  man  to  shirk  it.  But 
you  must  consider  that  you  have  a  stomach 
to  superintend  as  well  as  clerks,  and  that  if 
you  do  not  give  the  bowels  a  passing  thought, 
the  balance  will  be  dead  against  you  in  the 
ledger  of  health.  Do  not  forget  the  good  old 
adage,  "  After  dinner  rest  awhile."  Let  your 
meals  be  considered  as  important  an  item  in 
the  business  of  the  day  as  watching  the  firm- 
ness of  foreign  markets,  the  looseness  of  gray 
shirtings,  or  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  If  you  are  to  ignore  the 
art  of  dining,  you  may  as  well  repudiate  at 
once  the  art  of  living  and  working,  for  rest 
assured  that,  unless  you  dine  with  judgment, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  calculate  with  fore- 
sight ;  and,  just  for  the  lack  of  a  little  gastro 
nomical  knowledge,  you  may  be  a  bank 
rupt. 

Be  careful  as  to  the  character  of  your  food 
— your  imports  let  us  call  them  ;  let  them  be 
nourishing,  digestible,  and  judiciously  cooked; 
for  if  these  three  qualities  are  combined,  you 
will  include  a  fourth,  namely,  that  they  shall 
be  palatable.  It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  you 
what  is  nourishing;  those  household  words, 
beef  and  mutton,  imply  a  multitude  of  dishes 
that  shall  nobly  support  life,  and  rarely  fail 
to  please  the  palate.  Possibly  you  may  reply, 
"That's  nothing  new;  anj^body  could  have 
told  us  to  eat  beef  and  mutton;  we  have  been 
eating  it  all  our  lives."  True,  you  have  done 
so,  but  unconscious  of  its  merits.  It  may  be 
that  you  have  been  eating  beef  for  forty 
years,  and  yet  you  may  be  even  now  pro 
foundry  ignorant  of  its  full  merits  and  capa- 
bilities. You  have  not  always  eaten  it  with 
judgment;  you  have  eaten  it  tough,  perhaps 
or  with  the  juices  of  the  meat  extracted,  or 
with  greasy  accessories  that  do  not  harmonize 
with  either  the  meat  itself  or  the  consumer 
thereof.  Perhaps  you  have,  with  unflinching 
fidelity,  stuck  to  the  same  joints,  scorning  any 
change  to  interest  the  stomach  or  stimulate 
the  appetite;  so  that  familiarity  with  these 
household  words  has  bred  contempt.  Study 
variety,  or  let  your  cook  do  so,  if  she  has 
brains  (I  do  not  write  for  those  who  keep  a 
male  chef  de  cuisine;)  if  your  cook  lacks  intel- 
ligence, let  your  wife  come  to  the  rescue  ;  for, 
in  common  courtesy,  we  will  admit  that  she, 
at  any  rate,  is  gifted  with  these  organs  of 
thought.  There  is  a  general  idea  prevalent 
that  all  beef  is  pretty  much  alike,  more  often 
tough  than  tender.  But  there  are  bullocks 
and  bullocks,  beef  and  beef,  of  varying  quali 
ties. 


To  the  Sincere.  —  I  cherish  the  belief  that 
our  religious  meetings,  whether  consisting  of 
few  or  many,  and  whether  times  of  silent  ex- 
ercise, of  suffering  humiliation,  or  of  secret 
rejoicing,  are  to  the  sincere,  times  of  pure  in- 
struction.— Mary  Capper. 


For  "The  Friend."  I 

The  Pastor's  Caution  Revived. 

During  Win.  Penn's  continental  journey  i 
1677,  he  met,  on  his  arrival  at  Wiewart,  wit 
some  earnest  seekers  after  the  truth,  wb 
when  met  together,  gave  a  most  lively  a< 
count  of  their  religious  experience.  After 
number  had  given  an  account  of  their  chang 
Wm.  Penn  gave  a  circumstantial  relatioi 
how  he  had  been  gradually  drawn  off  froi 
the  vanity  and  pride  of  life,  what  adversitu 
he  had  met  with  at  the  University  of  Oxfon 
and  of  his  convincement  under  the  ministr 
of  Thomas  Loe.  He  concluded  his  relatic 
with  a  serious  admonition  to  go  on  in  the  tri 
fear  of  God. 

At  parting,  one  of  the  Pastors  asked  him 
the  truth  rose  not  at  first  among  a  poor,  il 
terate  and  simple  people?  "  Yes,"  answere 
William  Penn,  "  and  it  is  our  comfort  that  v 
owe  it  not  to  the  learning  of  this  world, 
which  the  Pastor  replied  :  "Then  let  not  tl 
learning  of  the  world  be  used  to  defend  th 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  brought  fort 
for  scholars  now  coming  among  you,  will  1 
apt  to  mix  school  learning  amongst  your  sii 
pier  and  purer  language,  and  thereby  obscv 
the  brightness  of  your  testimony.'"  W, 


An  Appeal  of  the  Executive  Board  of  t 
"Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  m 
its  vicinity  for  the  relief  of  Colored  Fret 
men." 

The  usual  time  for  the  reopening  of  tl 
Freedmen's  Schools  having  arrived,  the  Es 
cutive  Committee  in  making  arrangemen 
for  conducting  them  during  the  ensuing  ten 
feel  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  all  those  int 
rested  in  this  great  work,  for  funds  to  enat 
them  to  carry  on  such  schools  as  may 
started. 

During  thelast  season  the  number  of  scho< 
in  operation  was  forty-seven,  which  were  su 
ported  at  an  expense  of  about  $21,000.  It 
our  wish,  should  the  contributions  warrant 
to  sustain  this  year  about  twenty-  two  or  thr 
schools,  in  the  more  populous  districts  of  c« 
tral  North  Carolina  and  south  western  V 
ginia,  and  to  maintain  them  in  such  an  effice 
manner  that  from  them  the  country  scho< 
may  hereafter  be  supplied  with  teachers — j 
encourage  and  assist  such  schools  as  are  st 
ported  by  the  Freed  people  themselves,  wi 
occasional  donations  of  books  and  other  sch< 
material,  as  may  be  thought  advisable,  and 
heretofore,  to  alleviate  physical  suffering,  I 
such  relief  as  may  be  in  our  power. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  having  been  d 
continued  during  the  present  year,  the  assi 
ance  which  we  have  heretofore  received  fn 
that  source  will  now  be  cut  off,  as  also  a 
aid  from  the  "  Peabody  Fund,"  therefore,  t 
prosecution  of  the  work  will  depend  entire 
upon  the  liberality  of  our  contributors. 

Our  treasury  is  now  nearly  empty,  and 
timating  the  expenses  by  those  of  forrr 
years,  to  carry  on  the  proposed  work,  it  w 
be  necessary  to  raise  not  less  than  $10,000, 

When  the  Association  commenced  its  w<^ 
the  great  need  pressing  upon  it  was  to  mi 
gate  bodily  suffering,  but  the  Freed  peo] 
having  in  most  cases  become  more  than  s( 
supporting,  this  work  has  been  gradua 
superseded  by  an  educational  one — numeral 
schools  taught  by  teachers  from  the  nog 
and  supported  chiefly  by  the  Associate  ■ 
were  established.    Each  year  the  colored  pi  m 
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have  done  more  toward  supporting  these 
ools,  both  by  paying  part  of  the  expenses 
1  by  furnishing  teachers  from  among  them- 
pes,  so  that  now  we  feel  that  our  field  has 
sn  narrowed  to  comparatively  few  schools, 
iigned  principally  to  educate  teachers. 
Uthough  we  feel  that  our  work  has  lessen- 
yet  we  believe  that  it  is  not  yet  accom- 
ihed,  but  that  ii  still  appeals  strongly  for 
ther  support. 

Contributions  will  be  received  by  R.  Cad- 
it,  Treasurer,  No.  Ill  S.  Fourth  Street. 

Taking  a  Wild  Bees  Nest. 
[  have  just  been  assisting  (at  least,  so  far 
looking  on)  at  a  very  interesting  operation, 
he  taking  of  a  wild  bees  nest.  The  inci- 
lt  is,  I  am  told,  one  of  frequent  occurrence, 
i  honey-bees  often  sending  forth  a  colony 
swarming  time,  which  seek  a  new  abode 

themselves.  Even  the  little  boys  have 
sir  eyes  open,  and  their  attention  awake  to 
i  motion  of  the  forest  bees,  watching  their 
;ht,  and  often  following  the  direction  they 
?e  taken  in  hopes  of  seeing  others,  which 
y  serve  as  so  many  finger  posts  to  guide 
dr  track,  till  at  length  the  increasing  num- 
■s  of  bees  thronging  the  air  announce  the 
iximity  of  their  home,  when  a  little  search- 
;  with  a  practised  eye  soon  traces  the  in- 
itrious  insects  to  their  very  hole ;  and  the 
ihin,  having  carefully  marked  the  spot, 
oes  home  with  the  triumphant  intelligence 
,t  he  has  found  a  "  Bee-tree."  A  tree  of 
3  kind,  in  which  a  swarm  had  hived,  hav- 
•  been  discovered  yesterday,  I  went  with  a 
;nd  and  a  couple  of  negroes  to  see  them 
,  it  down.    They  carried  two  axes,  a  bun- 

of  loose  cotton,  to  make  a  smoke  with, 
I  a  "gum,"  or  square  box,  to  hive  the 
arm  ;  the  possession  of  the  bees  being  not 
5  desirable  than  the  acquisition  of  the 
ley. 

vVe  soon  arrived  at  the  spot,  which  was  in 
i  forest,  a  few  yards  only  from  the  high 
,d,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house. 
r  attention  being  directed  to  a  large  and 
I  tree  of  the  long-leafed  pine  species  (Pinus 
MStris),  I  perceived,  far  up  in  the  branch- 
3  trunk,  a  round  orifice,  about  which  sev- 
i\  bees  were  clustering,  going  out  and  com- 
;  in,  departing  and  arriving  to  and  from  all 
ntsof  the  compass.  The  men  lighted  a  little 
stripped,  and  commenced  felling  the  tree, 
3  on  each  side.  The  trunk  was  thick,  but 
s  negroes  were  skilful  and  sinewy,  and  plied 
sir  axes  until  the  perspiration  streamed 
ifusely  from  their  glossy  shoulders.  Not 
troke  was  given  in  vain,  and  very  soon  the 
umnar  trunk  was  supported  only  by  the 
rider  interval  left  between  the  two  deep 
;ches,  as  if  balanced  on  the  edge  of  a  prism. 
11,  so  little  was  the  preponderance  of  either 
e,  that  the  bushy  hea/i  quivered  in  the  sk}* 
;h  a  tremulous  motion  for  several  seconds, 
'ore  we  could  determine  to  which  side  it 
uld  incline ;  at  length  it  slowly  bowed, 
ianed,  cleft  the  air  with  a  roar,  and  plunged 
;h  a  deafening  crash  among  the  bushes  and 
lings,  snapping  its  own  stout  limbs  like 
ss,  and  scattering  the  moist  earth  far  over 
leaves  on  every  side. 

)ne  of  the  men  ran  immediately  to  the  hole 
the  hive,  which  was  about  three  inches  in 
meter,  perfectly  round,  and  smooth,  worn 
the  continual  passage  of  the  bees,  and 
ted  from  the  same  cause  with  a  white 
'Stance,  probably  wax,  bleached  by  the  sun 


and  raiu,  Having  lighted  a  handful  of  cot- 
ton, smothering  up  the  flame  in  the  midst  of 
it,  he  held  it  close  to  the  orifice,  blowing  in 
the  dense  choking  smoke,  to  prevent  tho  bees 
from  coming  out,  which  they  had  already  be- 
gun to  do  in  some  numbers,  alarmed,  doubt- 
less, by  the  downfall  of  their  bouse. 

While  he  was  doing  this,  tho  other  was 
gathering  green  leaves  from  the  chestnuts, 
oaks,  and  hickories,  which  he  cleverly  rolled 
up  into  a  solid  cylinder.  This,  when  large 
enough,  was  thrust  into  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  to  stop  it  up,  while  they  opened  it  in  an- 
other place  to  extract  the  combs.  The  next 
proceeding  was  to  discover  the  situation  of 
the  comb,  which  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
repeated  trials,  cutting  into  the  trunk  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Aware  that  the  hive  was  above 
the  entrance,  they  first  cut  a  notch  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  orifice,  and  about  two 
feet  above  it;  but  as  soon  as  the  axe  had 
penetrated  the  hollow,  the  bees  began  to  hum 
and  cluster  to  the  light,  whereby  the  men 
knew  that  they  had  not  reached  the  top  of 
the  nest.  Preventing,  therefore,  the  egress 
of  the  imprisoned  bees  at  this  opening,  by 
holding  the  smoking  cotton  there,  until  it 
could  be  closed  by  another  stopper  of  rolled 
leaves,  they  made  a  new  trial  about  two  feet 
higher.  Here,  however,  the  bees  were  as 
thick  as  before  ;  so,  having  closed  this  also  in 
the  same  manner,  they  made  a  third  cut  still 
higher,  and  at  length  discovered  that  they 
had  reached  above  the  top  of  the  nest. 

One  of  them  now  blew  the  smoke  into  this 
orifice,  while  the  other  having  fixed  the 
"  gum,"  and  supported  it  by  props  over  the 
original  entrance,  drew  out  the  stopper  of 
leaves,  in  order  that  the  bees,  being  driven 
out  by  the  smoke  blown  in  at  the  other  end, 
might  take  refuge  from  the  annoyance  in  the 
new  hive,  and  thus  render  the  seizure  of  the 
honey  more  easy.  But  the  bees  did  not  seem 
to  manifest  that  decided  preference  for  the 
new  lodging  over  the  old  one  that  the  negroes 
desired ;  so  they,  becoming  impatient,  pro- 
ceeded to  split  off  the  longitudinal  chip  or 
section  of  the  trunk,  contained  between  the 
first  two  cuts,  supposing  that  by  so  doing  they 
should  expose  the  mass  of  comb  to  view.  As 
they  peeped  in,  however,  by  lifting  up  one 
edge,  before  the  piece  was  quite  detac  hed,  and 
perceived  that  the  comb  was  not  there,  they 
did  not  split  it  off,  but  tried  the  upper  chip  : 
hero,  at  last,  they  exposed  the  long  oval  combs 
lying  one  over  another  as  the  fallen  tree  now 
lay,  but  side  by  side,  and  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  trunk  when  it  was  erect. 

The  men  now  began  to  cut  out  the  comb 
with  their  knives,  disregarding  the  bees, 
which  crawled  about,  manifesting  little  dis- 
position to  sting,  seeming  "more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger;"  but  probably  in  reality  stu- 
pefied and  disabled  by  the  effects  of  the  smoke. 
We  all  feasted  on  the  honeycomb,  which  was 
full  to  overflowing  of  rich,  clear  honey,  nearly 
ms  transparent  and  colorless  as  water,  indica- 
ting that  the  swarm  was  young.  A  good 
deal  of  the  comb  was  either  dry  and  empty,  or 
contained  the  young  bees  in  different  stages 
of  their  growth  ;  some  being  in  larva  and 
pupa,  others  perfected,  but  with  their  mem- 
bers yet  soft  and  white. 

The  men  now  removed  the  "gum"  from  the 
original  entrance,  and  placed  it  over  this 
main  opening,  blowing  in  smoke  at  both  ex- 
tremities, but,  as  they  had  taken  out  most  of 
the  comb,  I  did  not  remain  to  watch  the  re- 


sult; a  great  many  of  the  beee  were  flying 
off  when  I  left.  They  had,  previously  to 
commencing  operations,  rubbed  the  inside  of 
the  gum  with  s;dt  and  peachdeaves,  the  smell 
and  taste  of  which  are  believid  (with  what 
foundation  I  know  not)  to  be  attractive  to 
these  insects.  Not  one  of  us  was  stung,  ex- 
cept one  of  the  negroes,  and  he  before  they 
began  to  cut  into  the  hollow. —  Gosse's  Ala- 
bama. 


Selected  for  "  Tho  Friend." 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  S.  Fothergili  to  E.  Sibson. 

Warrington,  2d  mo.  20th,  1701. 

Dear  friend  and  kinswoman  E.  Sibson: — 
Amongst  the  many  wishes  of  thy  Friends  for 
thy  happiness,  none  desires  it  with  more  sin- 
cerity than  myself,  though  more  silent  about 
it  than  some  others;  and  as  a  testimony  of 
it,  I  sit  down  to  throw  before  thee  a  few  hints 
which  may  contribute  to  thy  advantage,  as 
attended  to,  even  to  render  thy  life  easy  and 
happy;  useful  to  others,  and  thine  end  hon- 
orable and  peaceful. 

First  and  principally  thy  duty  to  the  Al- 
mighty Lord  and  Maker  of  all  things,  by 
whom,  and  through  whom  all  things  visible 
consists,  the  sovereign  Author  of  all  blessings, 
let  Him  ever  be  looked  unto  and  remembered 
by  thee  in  this  light,  and  let  thy  mind  be 
humbly  engaged  to  seek  his  favor;  let  noth- 
ing impair  thy  love  to,  and  dependance  upon 
him  ;  he  it  is  that  can  blast  every  pleasing 
prospect,  can  wither  every  hope,  and  sanctify 
every  affliction.  Be  not  ashamed  to  demon- 
strate thy  hope  is  in  him,  by  humbly  walk- 
ing before  him ;  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  total 
freedom  from  sorrowful  events,  and  an  excel- 
lent mercy  to  have  on  such  occasions  the 
Staff  of  all  ages  to  lean  upon. 

Secondly.  Thy  duty  to  thy  husband,  who, 
if  I  judge  right,  will,  from  his  affection  and 
tenderness  for  thee,  be  entitled  to  every  de- 
gree of  a  mutual  return  from  thee.  Study 
his  temper,  accommodate  thy  own  to  it.  I 
have  seen  great  inconveniences  arise  in  the 
married  life  through  inattention  ;  where  the 
wife  hesitates  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
and  yields  at  last  a  reluctant  obedience,  this 
imperceptibly  diminishes  that  tender  affec- 
tion, which  is  tho  very  life  and  comfort  of 
the  married  state,  gradually  creates  a  dis- 
tance, and  then  life  may  be  uncomfortably 
dragged  along,  but  not  happily  enjoyed.  Cul- 
tivate m  his  mind,  and  thy  own,  every  relig- 
ious sentiment,  strengthen  that  part  as  much 
as  possible  ;  hereby  a  two-fold  cord  of  Divine 
love  and  natural  affection  will  unite  you  in  a 
covenant  never  to  be  broken. 

Thirdly.  Towards  Friends  of  the  meeting 
into  which  thou  art  removing,  let  thy  con- 
duct be  humble,  affable  and  exemplary  ;  not 
assuming,  but  the  contrary ;  preferring  others 
that  others  may  prefer  thee.  Humility  is  the 
surest  way  to  honor;  let  no  emulation  to  be 
greater  than  some,  and  equal  to  the  greatest 
ever  be  suffered  to  be  harbored  in  thjT  breast: 
for  this  will  insensibly  raise  displeasure,  envy, 
and  other  disagreeable  affections  in  the  minds 
of  others. 

And  let  thy  dress  be  rather  beneath  than 
on  the  level  of  thy  circumstances,  it  will  be 
to  thy  reputation. 

Four)  hly.  Let  it  become  thy  constant  watch 
to  avoid  that  ruinous  practice  of  tattling,  tale- 
bearing, and  secret  reflection:  these  sources 
of  division  and  mischief  are  hateful  to  God 
and  man  ;  this  character  sets  itself  as  the  ob- 
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ject  of  general  contempt;  its  hand  is  against 
every  one,  and  every  ones  hand  and  heart  will 
be  against  them  who  merit  it.  The  concerns 
of  one's  own  mind  and  family  are  sufficient  to 
employ  a  prudent  mind,  without  interfering 
in  the  business  of  others  unnecessarily.  Not- 
withstanding this,  secret  reproof  where  just, 
and  immediately  addressed  to  the  party,  is  a 
beautiful,  useful  part  of  friendship. 

Fifthly.  Let  thy  husband's  relations  become 
dear  to  thee  ;  it  is  a  connection  of  tender  af- 
finity; cultivate  every  sentiment  of  friend- 
ship and  affection  for  thern,  especially  his 
mother,  with  every  of  whose  anxieties  a  son 
must  secretly  sympathize. 

Excuse,  dear  cousin,  the  freedom  of  these 
hints,  they  arise  not  from  any  painful  appre- 
hension of  a  contrary  conduct,  or  thy  being 
in  any  great  danger ;  but  my  affection  for 
thee  induces  me  to  wish  thee  to  be  found  in 
the  way  to  blessing;  even  the  blessing  of  the 
heaven  above,  of  the  earth  beneath,  the  bles- 
sing of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  of  the 
everlasting  hills.  May  the  Lord  of  all  favor 
crown  thee  and  thine  with  them,  is  my  hum- 
ble prayer  on  thy  behalf.  I  am  thy  faithful 
friend  and  affectionate  kinsman. 

Samuel  Fothergill. 


Changing  Color. — In  shaking  bushes  to  pro- 
cure caterpillars,  I  often  shake  off  a  pretty 
little  lizard,  of  a  bright  pale-green  color,  about 
five  inches  in  length,  of  which  two-thirds  at 
least  are  tail  (Anolis  bullaris).  It  is  nimble, 
but  not  nearly  so  swift  as  the  other  lizards ; 
when  shaken  off,  it  soon  runs  up  another, 
bush,  where  it  seems  quite  at  home  among" 
the  leaves.  The  Sassafras  (Laurus  sassafras) 
is  its  favorite  resort.  It  feeds  on  insects  :  I 
once  saw  one  with  a  brown  grasshopper  in  its 
mouth  :  I  should  have  thought  it  would  need 
more  agility  than  it  appears  to  possess,  to 
catch  such  prey  as  this;  but  probably  it  ef- 
fects its  purpose  by  creeping  cautiously  to- 
wards its  prey,  and  then  seizing  it  by  a  sud- 
den spring,  as  a  cat  does  a  bird.  I  have  ob- 
served, that,  when  pursued  to  the  end  of  a 
twig  or  branch,  it  will  often  leap  to  another 
at  a  short  distance,  and  secure  its  footing 
without  difficulty. 

I  had  been  inclined  to  consider  the  changes 
of  color  attributed  to  some  lizards  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration, if  not  a  mere  fable  :  but  I  had  re- 
cently the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  change 
of  this  sort  in  the  present  species.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  chasing  a  little  lizard  about 
the  logs  of  which  the  school-house  is  built, 
for  some  time  ;  but  it  manifested  great  cun- 
ning and  agility  in  avoiding  them,  creeping 
through  many  of  the  crevices  between  the 
logs,  being  sometimes  in  the  school  and  some- 
times on  the  outside  ;  they  at  length  caught 
it,  however,  and  brought  it  to  me.  It  was 
all  over  of  a  brownish-black  hue,  except  a 
line  down  the  back,  which  was  pale  dusky. 
One  of  the  lads  told  me  that  it  was  the  little 
green  tree-lizard,  which  had  become  black 
from  being  on  the  dark  logs,  and  that  it  would 
turn  green  again  if  placed  on  a  leaf.  This  I 
could  not  at  all  believe,  though  it  correspon- 
ded with  that  species  in  size,  shape,  and  gen- 
eral appearance.  But  as  it  was  easy  to  put 
it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  let  the  lizard 
hop  upon  a  small  solitary  plant  in  the  sun- 
shine, bidding  some  of  the  children  watch  it, 
without  disturbing  it.  They  soon  brought  it 
to  me  again,  telling  me  that  it  was  changing; 
and  upon  looking  at  it,  I  could  distinctly  per- 


ceive a  tinge  of  green  upon  the  black.  Still 
incredulous,  however,  and  thinking  it  might 
possibly  be  fancy,  I  put  it  into  my  desk  ;  and 
about  half  an  hour  after,  on  opening  it,  I  was 
no  less  surprised  than  delighted  to  see  the  lizard 
of  a  brilliant  light  green,  the  line  down  the 
back  blackish  ;  there  was  not  the  least  hue  of 
green  in  the  black  at  first,  nor  was  there  any 
blackness  in  the  green  hue  now;  the  change 
was  complete.  I  suppose  the  black  color  was 
not  caused  by  the  animal's  being  on  the  dark 
logs,  but  was  the  effect  of  anger  on  being 
chased. 

When  irritated,  and  also  during  other  sea- 
sons of  excitement,  the  skin  of  the  throat  is 
thrust  forth,  by  a  peculiar  mechanism,  to  a 
great  extent ;  this  part  then  becomes  of  a 
bright  crimson.  The  scales  with  which  this 
lizard  is  clothed  are  very  small,  and  scarcely 
observable.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is 
an  elegant  little  creature,  of  very  graceful  and 
active  motions,  running  and  leaping. — Gosse's 
Alabama. 


Justification  and  Sanctification. — The  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  these  important  doctrines 
were  penned  by  John  Crook.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  a  treatise  on  Truth's  principles, 
which  is  prefaced  by  the  following  note  writ- 
ten in  1698.  "  It  being  allowed  by  some  late 
adversaries,  that  we  are  more  sound  on  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
than  they  thought  of ;  yet  they  persist  to  ob- 
ject, that  we  have  altered  our  religion,  and 
that  our  ancient  Friends  held  grievous  er- 
rors ;  I  am,  therefore,  willing  in  the  81st  year 
of  my  age,  that  this  following  treatise  should 
be  reprinted,  that  they  may  see  what  myself, 
with  our  ancient  friends,  held  in  the  year 
1663. 

We  believe  that  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion are  distinguished,  but  not  divided  ;  for 
as  he  that  sanctifieth  and  justifieth  is  one,  so 
do  these  go  together;  and  when  the  soul 
hath  the  greatest  sense  of  justification  upon 
it,  through  the  virtue  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
by  the  living  faith,  then  it  is  most  in  love 
with  holiness,  and  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  sin  and  evil ;  and  whenever  there  is  a 
failing  in  sanctification,  there  is  also  some 
eclipse  in  justification  in  the  eye  of  the  soul, 
until  faith  hath  recovered  its  strength  again, 
which  is  lost  by  sin's  prevailing.  For  as  the 
farthest  and  clearest  sight  is  in  the  brightest 
day,  so  it  is  with  the  soul,  when  it  is  most  in 
the  brightness  and  beauty  of  holiness,  its 
justification  appears  most  glorious,  and  its 
union  and  communion  most  sweet  and  last- 
ing; and  so,  like  twins,  as  they  are  much  of 
an  age,  so  they  are  like  one  to  the  other  ;  and, 
"  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder." 

On  Acceptable  Works. — Whatsoever  works 
are  brought  forth  by  any  creature,  though 
the  same  in  appearance  (as  those)  which  are 
accepted  of  God  from  another,  yet  not  being 
moved  unto,  nor  guided  in,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Father,  but  brought  forth  in  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  the  creature,  which  is  from  below, 
and  acted  in  imitation,  from  the  saints'  works; 
these  works  are  not  accepted,  and  well  pleas- 
ing to  God,  but  are  an  offence  unto  him,  and 
sin  against  him. — Edward  Burrough. 


The  Watchword. — Surely,  persevering  wait- 
ing at  the  Redeemer's  feet,  seems  to  me  the 
watchword  for  the  present  time. — M.  Capper. 


Animal  Happiness. — An  eye  accustomed  o 
to  the  small  and  generally  inconspicuous  t 
terflies  of  our  own  country,  can  hardly  ]■ 
ture  to  itself  the  gaiety  of  the  air  which  swaii 
with  large  and  brilliant-hued  Swallowt;! 
and  other  patrician  tribes,  some  of  wbichB 
the  extent  and  volume  of  their  wings,  nil 
be  compared  to  large  bats.   These  occur,  t  b 
not  by  straggling  solitary  individuals :  I 
glancing  over  a  blossomed  field  or  praii 
knoll,  we  may  see  hundreds,  including,  p 
haps,  more  than  a  dozen  species,  besi< 
moths,  flies,  and  other  insects. 

When  contemplating  such  a  scene  tl 
thronged  with  life,  I  have  been  pleased 
think  of  the  very  vast  amount  of  happin 
that  is  aggregated  there.    I  take  it  as  an  • 
doubted  fact,  that  among  the  inferior  cr 
tures,  except  when  suffering  actual  pain, 
is  enjoyment ;  the  mere  exercise  of  the  bm 
ily  organs,  and  the  gratification  of  the  bocl 
appetites,  is  the  highest  pleasuro  of  whB 
they  are  capable :  for  as  Spenser  says —  I 

"  What  more  of  happiness  can  fall  to  creature  B 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty?" 

Fate  of  the  Butterfl  M 

To  look  then  on  the  multitudes  of  beings  I 
sembled  in  so  circumscribed  a  spot,  allpuil 
ing  pleasure,  and  all  doubtless  attaining  til 
end,  each  one  with  an  individual  percept! 
and  consciousness  of  enjoyment, — whatl 
grand  idea  does  it  give  of  the  tender  mejl 
of  God,  as  a  God  of  providence ! 

Let  us  extend  the  idea : — there  are  abjfl 
one  hundred  thousand  species   of  inseip 
known  ;  let  your  mind  try  to  guess  at 
number  of  individuals  of  each  species  in 
whole  earth,  (perhaps  if  you  count  the  clo 
of  musquitos  and  gnats  that  issue  from  a 
gle  marsh  in  a  single  night,  it  may  assist ; 
in  the  conjecture,)  think  of  the  other  less  p 
ulous  orders  of  animals,  fishes,  mollusks, 
tacea,  animalcules,  &c,  &c,  reduce  them  to 
dividuals,  and  you  may  have  some  dist 
approximation  to  one  idea  of  Him  who  "  oj 
eth  His  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  ev 
living  thing."   Every  living  thing  !  Ih 
often  thought  that  no  one  can  appreciate 
grandeur,  the  sublimity,  of  this  sentimen 
the  Psalmist,  like  the  devout  naturalist. 


Without  the  trial  comes  not  victory,  i 
without  the  cross  the  crown. 

THE  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  29,  1870. 


When  our  Saviour  pronounced  a  bles;  M 
on  them  that  mourn,  and  declared  they  t  W 
be  comforted,  He  certainly  had  allusioiB 
those  who  mourned  from  a  sense  of  ha^jfl 
displeased  their  heavenly  Father  by  viola  |gj 
his  righteous  law,  or  to  those  whose  rightcjM 
souls  are  grieved  at  seeing  the  world  H 
ning  counter  to  its  true  interest  and  thiuj 
vine  will,  or  to  those  who  are  baptized  m 
suffering  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  chu  m 
This  mourning,  being  an  effect  of  the  op  jl 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  it  Hi 
suits,  if  patiently  borne,  are  similar  to  til 
described  by  the  apostle  as  witnessed  in  U 
day.  "  For  behold,  this  self  same  thing  ■ 
ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort,  what  careful  Ml 
it  wrought  in  you,  yea  what  clearing  of  y 
selves/  yea  what  indignation,  yea  what :  J^f 
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what  vehement  desire,  yea  what  zeal, 
vhat  revenge.  In  all  things  ye  have  ap- 
ed yourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter." 

sorrowing  "after  a  godly  sort"  always 
i  to  this  searching  of  heart,  to  this  fear 
constant  watch  to  become,  or  to  keep, 
•  of  that  which  is  wrong. 
ie  mourning  disciple  of  Christ,  then, 
,her  he  is  taking  his  first  steps  in  the 
o-ht  and  narrow  way,  or  has  grown  in  the 
h  until  he  has  become  able  to  bear  his 
3  of  the  suffering  that  remains  to  be  filled 
>r  the  body's  sake,  may  rest  assured,  how- 

his  afflictions  may  for  the  present  seem 
rous,  that,  if  allowed  to  effect  the  purpose 
ided  by  his  omniscient  Master,  he  will 
er  or  later  receive  the  recompense  pro- 
d,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 

be  comforted." 

lere  is  nothing  new  in  these  reflections, 
;hey  have  occurred  while  dwelling  on  the 
brought  before  us  now,  as  at  other  times, 
many  honest-hearted  Friends  through- 
lie  different  meetings,  are  wading  along, 
after  day,  under  deep  discouragement, 
at  times  feeling  ready  to  faint  by  the  way. 
y,  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
monies  of  the  gospel,  as  ever  held  by 
ads,  who  seeing  the  departures  from 
itive  purity  and  principles,  and  hearing 
ogies  for  those  departures,  from  quarters 
re  they  had  hoped  for  better  things,  and 
the  profession  of  great  peace  and  light  on 
part  of  those  who  are  manifestly  straying 
I  the  self-denying  path  in  which  our  pre- 
ssors trod,  are  ready  to  conclude  it  is  use- 
longer  to  attempt  to  stem  the  swelling 
of  innovation,  and  they  may  as  well  let 
y&  take  their  obviously  determined  course. 
ieir  sorrow,  perhaps  we  may  say,  in  the 
rness  of  their  affliction,  they  seem  ready 
dopt  the  plaintive  language  of  the  van- 
bed  Israelites  in  their  captivity,  "  By  the 
i'S  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down,  yea  we 
t  when  we  remembered  Zion  ;  we  hanged 
harps  on  the  willows  in  the  midst  tbere- 

e  think  wo  can,  in  measure,  sympathize 
i  those  who  are  thus  giving  expression  to 
ngs  such  as  these,  and  with  others  who, 
e  equally  tried  with  the  same  things,  are 
ring  the  sackcloth  underneath.  We,  too, 
}  our  discouragements  in  conducting  this 
nal,  and  striving,  however  feebly,  to  ad- 
tte  the  cause  of  old  fashioned  Quakerism, 
sh  is  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
3,  at  such  a  time,  if  truly  desiring  to  see 
uds  restored  to  primitive  Christianity  and 
herly  unity,  can  plead  a  right  to  be  ex- 

iscouraging  as  the  state  of  the  Society  is, 
apprehend  that  some  dear  Friends  are 
ng  a  too  gloomy  view  of  our  situation, 
thinking  all  is  lost  that  is  in  danger.  In 
despondency  we  are  liable  to  forget  that 
cause  of  truth  is  the  Lord's  cause,  and  that 
is  watching  over  it  by  day  and  by  night. 

best  of  men,  oven  those  who,  like  the 
)het,  can  say,  "  We  have  been  very  jealous 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts,"  are  not  always 
nitted  to  know  how  many  are  preserved 
ng  the  tribes,  who  have  not  given  up 
V  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Israel  and  his 
ious  cause.  They  may  also  be  mistaken 
)  the  effect  of  their  own  faithfulness,  and 
nearness  of  deliverance  from  that  which 
'esses  them.    It  therefore  requires  care 

any  cast  away  their  faith,  and  incur  the 


condemnation  of  thoso  formerly,  who  said, 
"  It  is  vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it 
that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we 
have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord  ofj 
hosts."  Let  all  such  remember  the  injunc- 
tion "In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls," 
and  rest  trustingly  on  Him  whose  promises 
are  sure.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted." 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  confidence, 
that  in  lime,  the  truth  will  prevail  in  our  re- 
ligious Society.  It  is  not  wise  to  judge  of  the 
whole  by  what  comes  most  readily  to  the  sur- 
face. There  may  be  not  a  little  superficial, 
voluble  pretension,  intruding  into  services  for 
which  it  is  unfit,  and  making  large  show  of 
will-worship  and  avowed  good  works;  but 
there  is  also  much  sincerity  and  truth,  re- 
straining from  known  departures  from  the 
right  vvay,  and  drawing  to  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  end  to  which  the  Society  appears 
to  be  drifting.  If  the  foundations  could  be 
destroyed,  we  might  well  ask,  what  shall  the 
righteous  do?  But  the  foundation  standeth 
sure,  still  having  the  same  seal,  and  every  one 
that  departeth  from  iniquity  will,  through 
Divine  mercy,  not  only  save  his  own  soul,  but 
in  some  measure,  aid  the  spread  and  final 
triumph  of  Christ's  cause. 

In  meetings  where  the  most  affecting 
changes  have  taken  place,  there  are  upright 
Friends,  perhaps  little  known,  and  who  may 
appear  to  have  sanctioned  defection,  because 
of  not  standing  firmly  against  it,  but  who 
have  no  intention  wilfully  to  desert  the  doc- 
trines or  to  sacrifice  the  testimonies  hereto- 
fore held  by  the  Society.  They  have  fallen 
short  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  but 
they  are  to  be  sympathized  with,  and  we  doubt 
not  many  of  them  will  rejoice,  when  there  shall 
be  light  and  strength  enough  to  retrace  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken,  from  the  spiritu- 
ality and  purity  of  our  hoiy  religion.  Among 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
visited  by  the  Day  Spring  from  on  high,  there 
are  those — perhaps  many — who  like  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth,  have  had  their  eyes 
opened,  so  as  to  see  men  as  trees,  walking; 
and  who,  not  waiting  for  further  washing, 
with  a  zeal  for  religion,  but  not  according  to 
knowledge,  have  run  into  things  not  called 
for,  and  not  convenient  for  them.  May  we 
not  hope  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  these 
may  be  again  subjected  to  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  have  their  spiritual  sight 
cleared,  so  as  to  recognize  their  mistakes,  and 
embrace  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Surely  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  longing  for 
the  restoration  and  prosperity  of  the  Society, 
should  go  forth  towards  these  with  affection- 
ate solicitude,  and  when  qualified  therefor,  in 
earnest  prayer  that  they  may  be  gathered  to 
the  softly  flowing  waters  of  Shiloh  ;  that  they 
may  learn  to  wear  tho  humbling  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  thus  bo  fitted  for  vessels  of  use 
and  honor  in  his  house;  and  we  should  cherish 
the  hope  that  these  prayers  will  be  answered. 

But  say  some  of  our  disconsolate  brethren 
and  sisters,  many  leaders  of  the  people,  while 
discarding  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
testimonies  of  Truth,  are  betraying  them  into 
forms  and  practices  out  of  which  faithful 
Friends  have  been  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  love  to  have 
it  so.  Thus  the  Society  is  losing  its  charac- 
teristics, as  holding  a  self-denying,  spiritual 
religion;  is  assimilating  with  others,  and  may 
finally  be  merged  in  them.    These  are  sad 


truths,  and  we  feel  are  depressing  and  dis- 
couraging; but  they  should  not  induce  any  to 
grow  Aveary  in  well  doing,  or  give  out  by  the 
way.  We  may  draw  confidence  and  comfort 
from  the  teachings  of  the  past.  We  often 
refer  to  the  extraordinary  spread  of  gospel 
truth,  that  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  the  equally 
marked  effects  resulting  from  their  consistent 
lives  and  conversation.  Let  us  call  to  mind 
the  suffering  they  underwent  ere  the  final 
triumph  of  truth,  and  their  enlargement. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  prisons  ol  Great 
Britain  were  crowded  with  those  innocent, 
patient  sufferers  for  tho  testimony  of  Jesus. 
They  were  stripped  of  their  worldly  substance; 
they  were  whipped;  they  were  banished,  and 
to  human  reason  it  seemed  as  though  the 
wrath  of  their  enemies  would  exterminate 
them.  But  they  knew  in  whom  they  trusted, 
and  were  mainly  anxious  to  bear  all  with 
christian  meekness,  and  to  watch  lest  in  the 
hour  of  sore  trial  they  should  bring  dishonor 
on  tho  religion  they  professed.  However  dark 
the  day  of  persecution,  however  improbable 
it  appeared,  shut  up  in  dungeons  as  so  many 
of  them  were,  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  as 
opened  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would 
spread  among  the  people  and  convert  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  their  faith  failed 
not ;  their  confidence  rested  on  Omnipotence, 
and  they  cheerfully  left  the  result  to  their 
gracious  Master.  Listen  to  a  few  of  the  words 
sent  forth  through  the  bars  and  bolts  of  Ayles- 
bury jail  by  the  "long  mournful  Isaac  Pen- 
in  gton." 

"  As  the  Lord  is  able  to  overturn  you,  so  if 
ye  mistake  your  work,  misinterpreting  the 
passages  of  his  providence,  and  erring  in  heart 
concerning  the  ground  of  his  former  displea- 
sure ;  and  so  through  the  error  of  judgment, 
set  yourselves  in  opposition  against  him,  re- 
planting the  plants  which  He  will  not  have 
grow,  and  plucking  up  the  plants  of  his  plant- 
ing, do  you  not  in  this  case  provoke  the  Lord, 
even  to  put  forth  the  strength  which  is  in 
him  against  3Tou  ?  We  are  poor  worms.  Alas! 
if  ye  had  only  us  to  deal  with,  we  should  be 
nothing  in  your  hands!  But  if  his  strength 
stand  behind  us,  we  will  prove  a  very  burden- 
some stone,  and  ye  will  hardly  be  able  to  re- 
move us  out  of  the  place  wherein  God  hath 
set  us,  and  where  He  pleascth  to  have  us  dis- 
posed of.  *  *  *  It  is  the  delight  of  the 
Lord  and  his  glory  to  deliver  his  people,  when 
to  the  eye  of  sense  it  scemelh  impossible. 
Then  doth  the  Lord  delight  to  stretch  forth 
his  arm,  when  none  else  can  help;  and  then 
doth  it  please  him  to  deal  with  the  enemies 
of  his  truth  and  people,  when  they  are  lifted 
up  above  the  fear  of  him,  and  are  ready  to  say 
in  their  hearts  concerning  them,  t  hey  are  now 
in  our  hands,  who  can  deliver  them.'' 

Cheer  up  then  ye  prisoners  of  hope  ;  add  to 
your  faith  virtue;  add  to  your  patience  godli- 
ness, to  your  godliness  brotherly  kindness,  to 
your  brotherly  kindness  charity,  and  rest  as- 
sured that  in  due  time,  if  ye  faint  not.  ye  shall 
reap  the  reword:  "Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  London  Times  of  the  '22d,  contains  a 
special  telegram  from  Berlin,  stating  that  Prussia  has 
repeated  her  willingness  to  grant  an  armistice  if  the 
principle  of  the  cession  of  territory  he  conceded.  The 
mere  dismantling  of  the  fortresses  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, under  a  European  guarantee,  is  insufficient.  A 
London  dispatch  of  the  '23d  says,  it  is  reported  that 
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for  complicity  in  the  outrages  on  French  residents. 
Besides,  an  embassy  is  preparing  to  go  to  France. 

The  steamship  Cambria,  of  the  Anchor  line,  on  her 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Glasgow,  has  been  wrecked 
and  totally  lost  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  About 
10  P.  M.  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  steamer  struck  a  small 
rocky  island,  about  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  and  soon 
sunk.  Five  boats  left  the  sinking  vessel  filled  with  the 
crew  and  passengers,  but  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the 
sea  they  were  quickly  overwhelmed,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  only  a  single  sailor  was  saved.  The 
number  of  passengers  was  127.  In  all  about  180  per- 
sons perished  by  the  disaster. 

London,  10th  mo.  24th.  Consols,  92f .  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  89|- ;  do.  of  1867,  90}  ;  ten  forties,  87L 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8£  a  9d. ;  Orleans,  9&  a 
9\d.  California  white  wheat,  lis.  per  100  lbs.  Eed 
winter,  10s.  3d.  a  10s.  4rf. 

United  States. — Census  Items. — The  population  of 
Massachusetts  is  stated  to  be  1,458,040.  New  Hamp- 
shire, 318,000.  Vermont,  330,235.  Ehode  Island, 
217,319.  Connecticut,  537,998.  The  average  increase 
in  these  five  States,  since  1860,  has  been  about  14  per 
cent.  The  census  has  been  completed  in  forty-five  coun- 
ties forming  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  aggregate  is  found  to  be  1,713,957,  being  an  increase 
of  480,918.  Louisiana  has  717,026  inhabitants,  having 
increased  but  little  since  1860.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
69,452  inhabitants,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  22,917.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  35,762,  (in  1860,  9,223.)  Reading,  34,004. 
Lancaster,  20,161.  Erie,  19,894,  (in  1860,  9,419.)  Wil- 
liamsport,  16,066,  (in  1860,  4,253.)  The  live  stock  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  returned  as  follows:  875,009 
horses ;  83,546  mules  and  asses ;  1,578,015  beeves  and 
cattle ;  1,434,286  sheep,  and  2,220,651  hogs. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  235.  Consump- 
tion, 38  ;  croup,  11 ;  diptheria,  9  ;  old  age,  12. 

New  York. — The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
that  city  the  present  year  is  $742,134,350,  and  personal 
properly  .  305,292,699,  making  an  aggregate  of  $1,047,- 
427,049,  which  is  $83,356,452  greater  than  that  of  last 
year. 

Earthquake. — On  the  20th  inst.,  between  11  and  12 
o'clock  a.  M.,  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  Canada  and  over 
a  large  part  of  the  northern  States,  from  Maine  to  Ohio. 
At  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  it  was  observed  at 
11.15  A.  M.,  and  lasted  about  one  minute.  The  walls  of 
buildings  had  a  very  marked  vibration.  Open  doors 
were  made  to  vibrate,  and  objects  hanging  on  walls 
were  put  in  oscillation.  At  tlie  time  of  the  shock  a 
rumbling  noise  was  heard,  clock  pendulums  swinging- 
north  and  south  were  made  to  vibrate  east  and  west, 
showing  that  the  earthquake  passed  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, in  many  places  much  alarm  was  caused,  but 
no  serious  damage  occurred  any  where. 

The  weather  record  kept  at  Yale  College,  shows  that 
the  average  temperature  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  months,  was  higher  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  any  year  since  1763. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  24th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  112. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113&;  ditto,  5-20's  1867,  110$;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  IO60 .  State  tiour,  $5.35  a  $6.25 ; 
Ohio,  $5. «0  a  $6.70.  No.  1  spring  wheat,  $1.36  a  $1.38; 
choice  white  State,  rl.70;  winter  red  and  amber  western, 
$1.39  a  $1.42.  Western  mixed  corn,  80  a  81  cts.  Ohio 
oats,  54  a  56  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  17 sj-  a  IS  cts. 
for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Flour,  $5.75  a  $8.50. 
Red  wheat,  $1.38  a  $1.40 ;  amber,  $1.42  a  $1.45.  Rye, 
93  cts.  Yellow  corn,  84  a  85  cts. ;  new,  68  a  70  cts. 
Oats,  50  a  53  cts.  Clover  seed,  i6.40  a  c6.50.  Timothy, 
$4.75  a  $5.25.  About  3000  beef  cattle  sold  at  the 
Avenue  Drove-yard  at  9  a  9^  cts.  for  extra ;  7  a  82-  cts. 
for  fair  to  good,  and  5  a  6^  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  com- 
mon. About  14,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb. 
gross,  and  5200  hogs  at  i 10.50  a  $11.50  per  100  lbs.  net, 
the  latter  for  corn  fed.  Baltimore. — Choice  Maryland 
amber  wheat,  j-1.70  a  $1.75  ;  good  to  prime,  *  1.45  a 
$1.65  ;  western,  $1.35  a  1.40.  Yellow  corn,  75  a  82  cts. 
Oats,  47  a  48  cts.  Chicago. — Spring  extra  flour,  $4.50 
a  i5.50.  No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.05.  No.  2  corn,  54  cts. 
No.  2  oats,  35  cts.  Barley,  81  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2 
red  winter  wheat,  $1.18  a  .rl.20.  Oats,  42  a  44  cts. 
Lard,  16  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  the  School  will  comm 
on  Second-day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month, 
i  Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  wh 
i  by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  al 
I  depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railr 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  gi 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnit 
with  a  lisfof  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In  such 
the  passage,  including  the  stage  rare  from  the  Rail. 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid 
I  with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of 
'term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  f 
I  tion  on  Second  and  Third-days,  the  31st  of  Tenth 
1 1st  of  Eleventh  month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  L 
Philadelphia  at  7.45  and  11.20  A.  M.,  and  2.30  p.  M 
Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first 
I  Chestnut  streets  or  at  Eighteenth  and  Market.  If 
;  at  the  latter  place,  it  must  be  put  under  the  cai 
;  Hibberd  Alexander,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Th: 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunl 
be  paid  to  him.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their 
gage  sent  for  to  anyplace  in  the  built-up  part  of 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (through 
post-oflice  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander,  No.  5  N  |j 
Eighteenth  St.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking 
gage  to  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  will 
I  cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  charge  he  will  also 
lect  baggage  from  the  other  railroad  depots,  if  the  e, 
1  are  left  at  his  office  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  street. 
I  gage  put  under  his  care,  if  properly  marked,  will 
require  any  attention  from  the  owners,  either  at 
1  West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  Street  Road  Sta 
i  but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  School.  It  ma} 
always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owner,  but  it  wi 
on  the  same  day,  provided  the  notice  to  H.  Alexa 
reaches  him  in  time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  School 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arrival  0 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  First-d 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  Frii 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  forwa' 
every  Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  except  on  the  last  two  I 
days  in  the  Twelfth  month,  and  the  expense  charge 
their  bills. 

Tenth  month  21st,  1870. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Bible  Associate 
Friends  in  America,"  will  be  held  in  the  Comm: 
room  of  the  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  Philadel 
on  the  evening  of  Fourth-day,  the  2d  of  Elev 
month,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary, 
men  and  women,  and  Friends  generally  are  invit 
attend.  Caleb  Wood,  Secreta 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  GU 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  is  now  open. 

A  few  can  be  accommodated  as  boarders. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Charles  Rhoads,  F 
South  Seventh  street,  or  to  the  Teacher,  John  B( 
at  the  School. 

The  Trustees  of  the  above  School,  from  frequei 
spection  of  its  management,  would  recommend 
Boadle  to  patronage,  he  having  had  long  experier 
a  teacher,  and  given  general  satisfaction,  durin; 
three  years  he  has  had  the  school  in  charge. 

Trustees :  Zebedee  Nicholson,  Charles  Rhoads,  CI 
L.  Wiilits,  John  E.  Redman,  John  H.  Ballinger. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  tc 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farrr 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philade 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do 


England  will  immediately  offer  direct  intervention  for 
an  armistice.  Lords  Lyons  and  Loftus  have  taken  steps 
to  that  effect  at  Tours  and  Berlin,  and  perfect  accord  in 
the  matter  exists  between  England,  Austria  and  Italy. 
Dispatches  of  somewhat  similar  tenor  come  from  Brus- 
sels and  Tours,  making  it  probable  that  the  three  gov- 
ernments named  are  endeavoring  to  procure  a  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

The  situation  at  Paris  does  not  appear  to  have  under- 
gone any  change.  The  city  is  still  closely  invested. 
The  sorties  of  the  besieged  the  last  week,  were  on  a 
small  scale,  and  without  important  results. 

A  large  German  force  was  advancing  on  Amiens,  and 
had  arrived  near  that  city.  The  Prussians  took  6,000 
French  prisoners  at  the  capture  of  Orleans.  The  official 
report  of  the  captures  made  at  Soissons  states  that 
ninety-one  officers  and  4,633  rank  and  file  surrendered. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns,  150  tons  of  gun- 
powder and  70,000  bombs,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans. 

The  Prussian  army  in  France  is  kept  up  by  constant 
reinforcements,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
fully  six  hundred  thousand  German  soldiers  on  French 
soil.  These  are  stationed  along  the  whole  route  between 
Paris  and  Germany,  and  in  many  other  places.  Col- 
lisions between  small  parties  of  armed  men  frequently 
occur,  but  the  French  appear  to  have  no  armies  outside 
of  Paris,  capable  of  meeting  the  invaders. 

Thiers  has  returned  to  France,  after  an  unsuccessful 
mission  to  London,  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  Keratry 
•was  sent  to  Madrid  to  ask  for  material  aid,  but  on  the 
advice  of  friends  he  refrained,  and  only  asked  leave  to 
import  arms  from  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies. 
This  was  however  refused,  and  he  returned  to  Tours 
without  effecting  anything.  The  Tours  government 
does  not  feel  secure  in  its  present  location,  and  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
mental departments  south  at  a  moment's  notice.  Papers, 
books  and  correspondence  are  kept  packed,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  required  for  immediate  use, 
and  a  strong  force  of  mounted  guards  is  ready  at  all 
hours  to  move  as  an  escort. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  the  surrender  of 
Metz,  but  have  so  far  proved  abortive.  Bazaine  pro- 
posed to  surrender  all  his  own  army  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  surrender  at  Sedan,  except  that  the  regular  gar- 
rison of  Metz  should  continue  to  hold  the  fortress.  By 
this  plan  at  least  half  of  the  investing  army  would  be 
released,  but  the  Prussians  refused  these  terms  because 
the  reduced  garrison  could  still  hold  the  place. 

A  Tours  dispatch  of  the  24th  says,  that  Orleans  is 
now  occupied  by  25,000  Prussians,  with  sixty  pieces  of 
artillery.  It  is  stated  that  the  French  have  a  large 
army  near  Orleans.  The  French  journals  all  express 
distrust  of  England,  and  fear  that  she  is  acting  in  the 
interest  of  Prussia.  Le  Franeais  says :  "  All  are  sur- 
prised at  the  attitude  of  England  in  this  affair.  Having 
paid  no  attention  to  the  solicitations  of  Jules  Favre,  or 
the  arguments  of  Thiers,  she  suddenly  does  much  more 
than  was  asked  of  her — takes  the  initiative,  and  pro- 
poses bluntly  the  suspension  of  arms,  to  allow  an  elec- 
tion of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  may  make 
peace."  Another  says  :  "  France  asks  not  for  an  armis- 
tice, and  has  not  authorized  England  to  ask  for  one. 
Since  the  failure  of  Favre,  France  has  thought  only  of 
organizing  for  defence." 

The  German  army  now  investing  Paris,  have  appro- 
priated one  day's  pay  as  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  evidence  in  existence  of  Napo- 
leon's having  accumulated  a  vast  private  fortune. 

The  Belgian  government  has  sent  to  Prussia  5,000 
Germans  who  were  expelled  from  France.  They  will 
be  forwarded  beyond  the  border  at  the  expense  of  the 
Belgian  government. 

The  rinderpest  on  the  continent  prevails  from  Poland 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  seems  to  be  spreading  rapidly. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pope,  in  deference  to  the  ad- 
vice of  all  the  Powers,  will  remain  at  Rome.  He  has 
formally  suspended  the  session  of  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  "owing  to  the  sacrilegious  invasion,  which 
might  prevent  freedom  of  action  of  the  Pope  and  the 
fathers."  The  28th  inst.  has  been  fixed  as  the  day  for 
the  entry  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  into  Rome.  The 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  Great  Britain  have  issued  a  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  Italian  government  in  oc- 
cupying the  Papal  territory.  They  call  upon  all  good 
Catholics  to  form  "  prayer  unions,"  to  protest  against 
the  treatment  of  the  Pope,  and  to  prepare  documents 
on  the  subject  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  British  Parliament. 

Later  advices  from  China  arc  much  more  pacific.  A 
dispatch  dated  Tientsin,  9th  mo.  30th,  says  two  man- 
darins have  been  transported  and  fifteen  men  beheaded 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth- 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Carter,  Clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Married,  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Me 
house,  Medford,  N.  J.,  Josiah  F.  Jones,  of  Ge 
town,  Pa.,  to  Deborah  T.  Haines,  daughter  of  i 
Haines,  of  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. ' 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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lections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons; 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  75.) 

"2d  mo.  26th,  1854.  First-day.  Though 
cble  in  body,  I  was  favored  to  get  to  meet 
g ;  and  on  sitting  down,  a  comfortable  solem 
ty  seemed  to  be  spread  over  ua:  which  ] 
ust  was  more  general  than  at  some  other 
mes.  The  greatness  and  goodness  of  Him 
horn  we  had  met  to  worship,  and  our 
eble  state,  were  livingly  brought  before  me, 
.tended  with  an  humbling  sense  of  our  bless- 

I  Saviour's  declaration  :  '  Without  me  ye  can 
)  nothing.'  Desires  were  raised  for  the  con- 
nuance  of  His  mercy;  and  that  He  would 
)  pleased  so  to  interpose,  in  seasons  of  close 
mflict  and  besetment  with  His  tribulated 
lildren,  as  to  put  the  armies  of  the  aliens  to 
ght ;  strengthening  their  faith,  and  enabling 
era  from  time  to  time  to  pursue  the  path 
hich  He  is  pleased  to  open  before  them,  with 
)ly  alacrity.  It  was  a  time  of  renewed  favor 

me,  which  I  desire  to  have  in  grateful  re- 
embrance  ;  more  especially  as  poverty  and 
ripped ness,  with  doubts  and  fears,  had  been 
uch  my  portion  for  some  time  before.  Gra- 
3U8  Father,  be  pleased  I  beseech  thee,  to 
>ep  me  from  casting  away  my  confidence  in 
aee,  Thou  ever  blessed  Shepherd  and  Bishop 

souls." 

Truly  noticeable  and  interesting  is  the  fact, 
>w  steadily  engaged  Hannah  Gibbons  was, 
keep  close  to  the  Lord  in  reverential  prayer. 
*om  Him,  the  great  Counsellor  in  the  heart, 
ho  teacheth  as  never  man  taught,  she  re- 
izi-d  a  wisdom  profitable  to  direct  unto  every 
>od  word  and  work.  These  secret  aspira- 
>ns,  and  turning  our  thoughts  in  humility, 
d,  it  may  be  in  silence,  to  heaven  and 
avenly  things,  is  what  draws  from  our 
cret-seeing  Father,  the  blessing  of  instruc- 
tn  and  preservation  ;  of  life  and  of  peace, 
erein  He  communes  with  us,  through  the 

II  small  voice  of  His  Spirit,  saying  in  our 
arts,  this  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it,  when 
3  would  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
t. 

Oh !  that  our  hearts  were  more  poured  out 
secret  supplication,  panting,  as  the  hart 
•  the  water-brook,  after  the  well-spring  of 


life  which  Christ  Jesus  only  can  give.  Then 
should  we  be  permitted  more  often,  and  more 
Two  richly  to  partake  of  those  streams  which 
make  glad  the  whole  heritage  of  God.  "While 
is  not  all  that  is  wanting,  a  teachable,  and 
contrite,  humble  spirit,  with  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness  which  our  heavenly 
Shepherd  has  pronounced  blessed :  saying, 
"they  shall  be  filled."? 

Then  may  we,  after  the  example  of  this 
faithful  handmaiden  of  her  Lord,  watch  unto 
prayer  with  all  perseverance.  May  every 
trial  send  us  to  this  great  resource  of  the 
christian.  Not  pharisaically,  or  in  any  way 
that  looks  like  ostentation,  but  in  secret,  wrest 
ling,  importuning  entreaty.  This  sort  of  hu- 
miliation and  prayer  is  the  life  of  all  we  do 
This  enables  to  keep  close  to  the  Lord  as  little 
dependent  children;  and  to  such  He  will  be  a 
God  nigh  at  hand.  He  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax; 
but  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  verify  to 
these  His  ancient  promises,  "  If  any  man  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  and  it  shall  be 
given."  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me." 

The  subjoined  letter  to  her  friend  William 
Evans,  was  written  about  this  time,  viz : 

2d  or  3d  month,  "  1854. 
'My  dear  friend  William  Evans, — Thy  ac- 
ceptable letter  was  duly  received,  and  has 
been  frequently  read,  being  found  answering 
as  face  doth  face  in  a  glass.  Oh!  the  buffet- 
ings  and  besetments  which  the  poor  soul  is  at 
times  permitted  to  experience  from  the  cruel 
one !  wherein  there  is  no  safe  resting-place  but 
in  endeavoring  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  mind 
single  unto  Him,  who  was  tempted  in  all 
points  as  we  are,  and  yet  without  sin.  He 
alone  knows  how  to  succour  those  who  are 
tempted,  and  I  believe  will  in  seasons  of  this 
kind,  as  there  is  a  cleaving  closo  unto  Him  in 
faith  and  patience,  make  way  for  our  escape, 
enabling  the  poor,  tribulated,  humbled  mind 
to  adopt  the  language,  1  The  name  of  the  Lord 
a,  strong  tower:  the  righteous  runneth  into 
it,  and  are  safe.'  Desires  are  raised  that  we 
may  not  be  suffered  to  cast  away  our  confi- 
dence in  the  unfailing  arm  of  Israel's  Shep- 
herd. I  think  I  often  see  our  standing  to  be 
as  on  a  sea  of  glass ;  wherein  great  is  the 
necessity  of  watching  unto  prayer.  Here 
there  is  no  time  to  be  idle,  lest,  as  formerly 
while  men  sleep  the  enemy  sow  tares.  Truly 
it  is  a  day  when  he  is  very  busy,  striving  to 
draw  the  mind  away  from  the  pure  and  simple 
Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  persuading  the 
unwary  that  there  is  an  easier  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  than  by  self-denial  and 
the  daily  cross.  Oh  !  may  such  be  given  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness 
was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  continues 
to  be  so.  May  these  have  their  minds  drawn 
to  that   foundation  which  standoth   sure ; 


"  It  was  pleasant  to  find  your  evening  meet- 
ings had  been  held  to  satisfaction.  1  often 
thought  of  thee  and  dear  Elizabeth,  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  you  felt  much  exercise  and  re- 
sponsibility, attended  with  desire  for  their 
being  held  to  profit.  When  I  was  a  child  and 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  them,  I  often 
thought  they  were  good  meetings ;  and  I 
doubt  not  they  have  been  seasons  blessed  to 
many,  even  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters. 
It  may  be  also,  and  I  trust  has  been  so,  to 
some  who  do  not  attend  Friends'  meetings  in 
the  day  time.  I  have  often  had  to  remember 
the  language  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  Other 
sheep  1  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  :'  and 
if  the  little  few  who  remain  in  our  poor  So- 
ciety, that  may  be  comparable  to  the  'rem- 
nant of  Jacob'  'in  the  midst  of  man}-  people,' 
keep  their  habitations  in  the  blessed  Truth,  I 
have  believed,  and  continue  to  believe,  that 
thero  will  be  a  gathering  unto  them,  and 
strength  will  be  renewed  to  journey  forward 
in  the  ever-blessed  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. I  unite  with  you  in  the  hope,  that 
a  change  of  feeling  has  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  individual  members  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting :  that  more  of  a  disposition  prevails 
to  look  at  things  deliberately  and  in  calmness; 
and  as  this  disposition  increases,  I  believe 
that  of  alienation  will  decrease,  and  there  will 
be  more  of  a  seeing  eye  to  eye,  more  of  a  har- 
monizing together  for  the  honor  of  Truth. 
That  this  may  be  our  happy  experience  as  a 
body,  is  often  the  breathing  of  my  spirit. 

"  The  extract  from  dear  Asenath  Clarke's 
letter  was  cordial  to  my  mind  ;  and  O !  that 
her  cheering  prospect  may  be  realized, — a  be- 
lief that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
true  followers  of  the  Lamb  will  be  greatly 
increased,  &c.  Her  concluding  remarks  are 
very  similar  to  what  have  been  the  feelings 
of  my  own  mind.  But  how  things  are  to 
come  to  an  amicable  and  harmonious  issue, 
wo  must  leave  with  the  J  udge  of  all  the  earth, 
who  will  do  right.  I  now  unexpectedly  re- 
member some  expressions  of  worthy  deceased 
E.  Jordan  :  '  Oh  !  the  excellence,'  said  he,  '  of 
patient,  quiet  suffering.' 

"  Our  Yearly  Meeting  is  fast  approaching. 
Whether  I  shall  get  there  is  uncertain,  feeling 
the  infirmities  of  increasing  age  pressing  upon 
me,  and  as  if  home  is  the  best  place  for  me. 
Yet  I  desire  that  those  who  are  permitted  to 
assemble,  may  so  experience  the  solemnizing 
power  of  Truth  to  prevail,  that  the  busy,  ac- 
tive spirit  which  is  not  of  it,  may  be  kept 
down,  and  the  pure  Truth  exalted  over  all, 
to  the  comfort  of  the  heavy-hearted,  whose 
desire  is  that  Zion  may  arise,  shake  herself 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  put  on  her 
beautiful  garments."  *  *  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  letter  has  not  come  to  the  hands 
of  the  Compiler. 

The  Diary  continues:  "3d  mo.  1S54.  I  be- 
ieve  I  may  say  of  a  truth  that  my  mind  is 


against  which  the  gates  of  bell  shall  not  be  daiIy  exercised  in  desire  that  the  day's  work 
able  to  prevail.  I  may  keep  pace  with  the  day;  and  that  there 
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may  not  be  a  relaxing  or  growing  lukewarm 
in  the  work  of  the  soul's  salvation. 

"Having  felt  drawn  towards  a  family,  mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  who  are  about  to  remove 
from  among  Friends,  with  their  tender  off- 
spring, I  thought  it  seemed  best  to  propose 
having  an  opportunity  with  them.  This  being 
approved,  and  my  beloved  friends  James 
Emlen  and  Martha  Jefferis  being  willing  to 
accompany  me,  we  accordingly  sat  with  the 
family  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  It  was  a 
time  of  close  exercise ;  but  as  I  endeavored  in 
simplicity  to  express  that  which  seemed  given, 
my  mind  was  after  a  little  time,  favored  to 
settle  down  in  peaceful  quiet. 

"26th.  First-day  afternoon  I  went,  accom- 
panied by  my  daughter,  to  see  .  We 

found  her  apparently  near  the  confines  of  the 
silent  grave ;  and  I  felt  a  hope  that  the  spirit 
was  about  to  return  to  God  who  gave  it.  I 
thought  there  was  a  solemnity  felt ;  and  my 
mind  being  drawn  towards  a  young  man  in 
the  family,  though  altogether  a  stranger  to 
me,  I  ventured  to  express  a  few  words  on 
taking  leave  of  him,  on  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paration for  the  solemn  close  of  this  life,  which 
afforded  solid  satisfaction.  Gracious  Father  ! 
wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  keep  me  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  Thee, 
Thou  King  of  saints.  , 

"4th  mo.  Our  Yearly  Meeting  occurring, 
I  was  favored  to  get  to  nearly  all  the  sittings 
of  it.  It  was  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  had  of  latter  years:  that  busy,  active, 
and  dividing  spirit,  which  has  so  disturbed 
our  meetings,  was  very  much  kept  down ;  and 
the  Blessed  Head  of  the  church  condescended 
in  mercy  to  overshadow  the  assembly  at  sea- 
sons, with  the  solemnizing  influence  of  His 
own  blessed  Spirit,  to  the  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment of  many  minds ;  and  Friends  were 
favored  to  transact  the  weighty  business  of 
the  meeting  in  a  good  degree  of  harmony. 
Indeed  it  felt  to  me  a  time  wherein  we  had 
cause  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

"After  Yearly  Meeting  my  daughter  J.  and 
I  went  to  Germantown  on  a  visit  to  my  sister 
Edith  Edge  and  family.  Her  son  Thomas 
being  in  declining  health,  it  was  grateful  to 
me  to  be  with  them,  and  share  in  their  afflic- 
tion. The  dear  youth  was,  in  a  few  days  after 
we  left  them,  taken  to  his  final  resting-place ; 
and  I  trust  was  gathered  in  mercy. 

"28th.    In  company  with  my  daughter  J., 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  our  friend  . 

It  was  a  time  of  close  exercise  to  my  poor 
mind  ;  and  the  day  being  wet  and  unpleasant, 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  my  getting  about. 
Truly  my  infirmities  press  more  and  more 
upon  me.  I  went  under  discouragement,  but 
to  the  praise  of  the  Lord's  excellent  name  be 
it  spoken,  I  was  favored  to  return  with  peace- 
ful feelings." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

In  all  cases  where  contrary  sentiments 
occur,  and  where  we  are  required  earnestly 
to  contend  for  the  faith,  the  more  the  meek- 
ness of  the  Lamb  is  adopted  and  abode  in,  the 
more  indisputably  He  is  known  to  be  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  going  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.  I  sympathize  nearly 
with  such  among  you,  who  dare  not  turn 
aside  from  the  directions  of'Hcaven,  but  follow 
the  Ark  into  Jordan.  May  the  holy  cover- 
ing of  peace  and  meekness  be  upon  them,  and 
it  will  be  in  the  end  a  garment  of  praise. — 
Cor.  of  Samuel  Fothergill. 


Mud  Wasps. 

I  watched  with  much  interest  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Dauber  in  building  her  mud-cells ; 
it  is  a  pretty  species  (Pelopceus  flavipes.)  She 
has  chosen  the  ceiling  of  a  cupboard  in  my 
sitting-room,  where,  previously  to  my  observ- 
ing her,  she  had  made  one  cell,  and  the  half 
of  anotber  parallel  to  it';  the  former  wasclosed, 
the  latter  had  got  its  contents  of  spiders,  and 
only  wanted  closing.  Such  was  the  status 
quo.  I  had  not  seen  the  Dauber  go  in  for  some 
time,  so  that  when  she  did  go  in  I  watched 
her  from  her  recommencement.  She  came 
empty,  and  having  for  some  moments  peeped 
in  and  examined  the  contents  to  see  that  all 
was  right,  she  suddenly  flew  out  at  the  room- 
door,  (which,  as  well  as  the  window,  was  al- 
most constantly  open,)  and  returned  in  about 
a  minute  with  a  lump  of  soft  wet  mud  in  her 
jaws,  about  twice  as  large  as  her  head.  Where 
she  got  it  in  so  short  a  time  I  don't  know ;  it 
was  perfectly  kneaded,  and  free  from  all  lumps 
and  grit,  and  was  worked  when  laid  on  as 
freely  as  butter.  I  suspect  that  it  was  formed 
of  dry  dust,  on  which  she  had  poured  a  drop 
of  fluid  from  her  mouth.  She  laid  the  sub- 
stance on  the  open  end  of  the  unfinished  cell, 
and  spread  it  about  with  her  jaws  very  ex- 
peditiously and  Bkilfully,  till  the  orifice  was 
quite  closed  up.  She  then  flew  off  and  re- 
turned with  a  similar  load,  which  she  applied 
upon  the  last  to  make  it  thicker.  When  she 
was  gone  the  third  time,  in  order  to  observe 
her  behaviour,  I  thrust  the  head  of  a  pin 
through  the  newly-laid  mortar,  opening  a  hole 
into  the  cell.  On  her  return,  she  at  once  per- 
ceived the  hole,  and  deposited  her  lump  upon 
it,  spreading  it  about  as  before.  I  played  her 
the  same  trick  several  times,  at  all  of  which 
her  proceedings  were  the  same,  save  that  at 
length  she  seemed  to  become  very  angry,  and 
endeavored  to  catch  the  house-flies  that  were 
flying  and  crawling  near.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  suspected  them  of  having  a  hand  in 
it.  At  all  events,  she  jumped  at  them  very 
snappishly  whenever  they  came  near,  and 
sometimes  even  with  the  load  in  her  mouth, 
but  I  did  not  see  that  she  caught  one.  Once, 
too,  a  large  Ichneumon  was  lurking  about,  at 
whom  she  fiei'cely  flew,  and  I  think  they  bad 
a  short  struggle.  At  times  she  would  linger 
at  a  little  distance,  after  depositing  her  load, 
apparently  hoping  to  catch  the  insidious 
housebreaker,  "  in  the  manner,"  as  lawyers 
say. 

At  length  I  broke  off  a  large  piece  from  the 
side  and  bottom  of  the  old  part,  exposing  the 
spiders  to  view;  this,  however,  she  speedily 
built  up  as  before,  at  two  or  three  loads,  add- 
ing to  the  standing  part  all  round  the  hole, 
and  not  at  one  side  only.  After  this  I  did  not 
put  her  industry  to  the  task  any  more,  but 
suffered  her  to  finish  her  work,  which  she  did 
by  adding  another  layer  or  two  to  the  end. 
I,  however,  made  a  hole  in  the  first  cell,  which 
was  quite  hard  and  dry,  to  see  if  she  would 
observe  it,  which  she  did  at  once,  and  clapped 
her  load  of  mortar  on  it.  I  noticed  that  while 
working,  though  the  wings  were  closed  in- 
cumbently,  she  kept  up  a  shrill  buzz,  like  that 
of  a  bee  when  held  in  the  fingers;  herantenna?, 
which  were  usually  carried  nearly  straight, 
were  during  the  plastering  curled  up,  and  con- 
tinually vibrating,  and  moving  on  the  surface 
of  the  work,  evidently  trying  it  by  touch, 
which  seemed  to  me  adverse  to  the  theory 
that  calls  the  antenna?  "  eai-s."  In  seeking 
her  materials  she  was  gone  never  more,  often 


less,  than  a  minute,  and  always  brought  g 
lump  similar  in  appearance,  which  was  in 
variably  carried  in  the  jaws,  without  any  aic 
from  the  feet. 

The  Dauber  has  built  another  cell  on  th<! 
other  side  of  the  first,  which  is  now  therefort 
in  the  middle.  I  again  pestered  her  by  stick 
ing  a  small  tin-tack  in  the  newly-laid  mud 
just  where  she  would  have  to  deposit  the  nex 
load.  When  she  came,  she  appeared  quiti 
"  bothered;"  she  ran  backward  and  forward, 
and  round  and  round,  over  the  cells  for  som< 
time,  with  the  mud  in  her  jaws,  as  if  at  alosi' 
what  to  do  in  so  novel  an  exigency.  It  wa 
a  different  case  from  the  former ;  a  hole  couk 
be  stopped  up,  but  here  was  an  intruding  sub! 
stance  just  where  she  wanted  to  deposit 
should  she  lay  it  on,  the  incumbrance  woul< 
be  more  firmly  imbedded  ;  should  she  place  i 
elsewhere,  it  would  be  wasted,  not  beinj 
needed,  or  perhaps  be  positively  injurious 
should  she  attempt  to  remove  the  evil,  he 
mouth  was  occupied,  and  she  was  unwillinj 
to  lose  her  burden.  At  length,  however,  a 
the  least  of  the  evils,  she  seized  the  tack  wit! 
her  jaws  and  drew  it  out,  dropping  her  mui 
in  the  effort.  When  she  was  away  the  nex 
time,  I  bundled  up  a  worsted  thread,  am 
pressed  it  on  the  soft  work,  which  presente< 
a  still  more  serious  obstacle,  as  she  could  seiz* 
only  a  small  part  of  it,  which  would  yieli! 
without  coming  away;  however,  by  taking 
hold  of  several  parts  of  it  successively,  and 
tugging  at  them  a  long  time,  and  by  walking 
round  and  round  with  it  in  her  mouth,  she  aj 
length  got  it  out.  These  instances  of  saga 
city  and  perseverance  greatly  pleased  me! 
After  laying  on  a  load,  she  always  cleans  hei 
antenna?  with  her  forefeet,  and  her  feet  witlj 
her  jaws  :  on  arriving  she  never  alights  at  th< 
nest,  but  always  on  the  inside  of  the  cupboard 
front,  and  crawls  along  the  ceiling  to  it.       1  H 

I  pulled  down  the  nest  of  the  Yellow-footed  li1 
Dauber,  to  which  other  cells  had  been  adde<|  v 
in  succession  after  the  last  record.    On  ex  p 
am  in  ing  them  now,  I  find  three  perfected  s 
insects  have  made  their  exit,  one  has  died  ii  jj 
making  its  way  out,  two  are  in  pupa,  on  \  ? 
black  and  near  perfection,  the  other  whit»  j 
and  newly  turned,  and  two  are  in  larva,  ont  j 
large,  the  other  very  small,  making  eight  oriij  : 
ginally  in  the  nest.    Many  of  the  spiders  rejh 
main  uneaten:  and  most  of  them  are  hand!  ! 
somely  studded  with  scarlet  spots  on  a  blaclj  js 
ground.    It  was  in  looking  at  these  pupa  5 
that  I  first  was  aware  how  a  difficulty  of  n^ 
ordinary  magnitude  is  got  over.    How  do  ic 
sects  whose  abdomen  is  peduncled,  draw  il  ! 
out  of  the  pupa  skin,  seeing  the  peduncle  i:  h 
so  slender?    I  should  have  guessed  that  th  1  5 
skin  would  be  ruptured,  but  it  is  not  so!  K 
These  Daubers  have  a  very  long  and  si  en  del 
peduncle;  but  the  skin  of  the  pupa,  closer]  ; 
adherent  in  every  other  part,  is  as  wide  aroun' 
the  peduncle  as  around  the  abdomen,  likeij  : 
loose  garment  stretched  from  the  summit  0  je 
the  thorax  to  that  of  the  abdomen.    What  ;!  1] 
beautiful  example  of  Divine  foresight  in  crea!  j 
tion ! 

In  a  corner  of  a  closet  stood  a  little  phis1 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  which  ha* 
held  ink,  but  being  uncorked,  the  content 
had  dried  up.    Looking  at  it  this  morning  i  h 
was  surprised  to  find  it  closed  with  a  whit  J  h 
dry  substance  like  pipe-clay  ;  and  on  breakin,  i  j 
this,  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  the  clu 
of  the  mystery.    It  held  no  less  than  eigl  1 
teen  spiders,  of  a  few  of  which,  however,  th  I 
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bdomen  was  wanting.  The  case  was  clear  ; 
Dauber,  to  save  himself  the  labor  of  buiid- 
ig  a  cell,  had  found  and  made  use  of  this 
ubslitute;  a  very  curious  instance  of  insect 
iziness,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  economy 
f  industry. 

I  perceive  that  the  Dauber  last  mentioned 
as  returned  to  the  phial,  and  having,  no 
oubt,  observed  that  it  had  been  handled, 
as  taken  out  everyone  of  the  spiders,  which 
ae  has  strewn  around,  and  having  filled  the 
ottle  with  newly-caught  spiders,  has  again 
jaled  it  up  with  mud.  I  think  we  may  infer 
•om  this  that  the  parent  exercises  a  measure 
f  watchful  guardianship  over  her  young, 
saled  as  they  are  from  her  sight  and  direct 
Iterference. — Gosse's  Alabama. 


The  Ostrich. 

"Gavest  thou  *  *  the  wings  and  feathers  unto  the 
ostrich?  Winch  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and 
warmeth  them  in  the  dust,  and  forgetteth  that  the 
foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may 
break  them.  She  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones 
as  though  they  were  not  hers :  her  labor  is  in  vain 
without  fear  ;  because  God  hath  deprived  her  of  wis- 
dom, neither  hath  he  imparted  unto  her  understand 
ing.  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high,  she 
seorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider."  Job  xxxix  13  to 
18. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"That  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
om's  of  men,  and  that  justice  and  judgment 
re  the  habitation  of  His  Throne,"  has  been 
illy  proved,  and  realized,  in  the  freeing  from 
ondage  of  the  poor  slave,  as  if  He  had  used 
le  same  language,  formerly  uttered  respect- 
ig  His  people  who  were  suffering  under  hard 
iskmasters  in  Egypt,  saying  unto  Moses, 
I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  peo- 
e  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their 
y  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters;  for  I  know 
leir  sorrows;  and  I  am  come  down  to  de- 
ver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptian, 
xodus  iii.  7.  And  has  He  not  more  recently 
ustrated  and  disturbed  the  plans  of  finite 
id  shortsighted  man,  in  unsettling  the  quie- 
:de  and  self-complacency  of  one,  whose  word 
as  a  law,  and  who  professed  to  be  the  Head 
'  the  Church  ;  thus  permitting  good  to  come 
om  evil  doings,  and  as  the  Psalmist  says: 
Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee  : 
ie  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  Thou  restrain." 
herefore  let  us  not  bo  too  anxious  or  trou- 
ed,  because  man  seems  defiant,  and  sets  at 
mght  the  principle  and  spirit  that  breathes 
•ace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men;  but 
ek  for  the  faith  that  "  He  can  work,  and 
ho  shall  let  it."    For  as  David  testified, 
hen  his  son  Absalom  was  endeavouring  to 
nd  the  kingdom  from  him,  "  It  is  better  to 
ust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in 
an.    It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than 
put  confidence  in  princes." 
Let  us  then,  dear  friends,  seek  for  ability 
do  only  the  will  of  Him,  whose  hand  is  full 
blessings,  and  seek  to  avert  any  of  the 
igments  that  might  be  permitted  to  over- 
lie our  beloved  city,  the  founding  of  which 
illiam  Penn  ealled  the  "  Holy  Experiment," 
r  I  fear  at  times  we  are  fast  losing  our  title 
the  "  Quaker  City ;"  for  is  not  almost  every 
iucement  held  out  to  catch  the  feet  of  the 
wary,  and  entangle  them  in  the  meshes  of 
i  ?    Even  our  public  acts  are  far  from  being 
e  fruits  of  His  spirit,  who  declared,  "  Ye 
nnot  be  my  disciples,  except  ye  take  up 
ur  daily  cross  and  follow  me."    But  amidst 
these  departures,  let  us  hope  and  trust 
ere  are  many  righteous,  humble  servants, 
breeding  for  the  protection  of  Him,  of  whom 
is  said  in  the  book  of  Job  :  "  He  beholdeth 
high  things :  He  is  a  king  over  all  the  cbil- 
3n  of  pride,"  and  put  our  trust  in  Him,  who 
intercessions  of  faithful  Abra- 
'  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's 


swered  the 
m,  saying : 


Spend  the  day  well,  and  thou  wilt  rejoice 
night. 


Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  "South  Africa,"  says: 
The  ostrich  generally  feeds  on  some  spot 
where  no  one  can  approach  him,  without 
being  detected  by  his  wary  eye,  which  is 
placed  so  high  that  he  can  see  a  great  way. 
As  the  wagon  moves  along  far  to  the  wind 
ward,  he  thinks  there  is  an  intention  to  cir 
cumvent  him,  and  he  comes  rushing  from  the 
distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  so  near  to  the  front 
oxen  that  the  traveller  sometimes  gets  a  shot 
at  the  silly  bird.    When  he  begins  to  run,  all 
the  game  in  sight  follow  his  example.  The 
natives  who  come  upon  him  in  a  valley  open 
at  both  ends,  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
his  folly.    They  commence  running,  as  if  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  from  the  passage  through 
which  the  wind  blows;  and  although  free  to 
go  out  at  the  opposite  outlet,  he  madly  rushes 
forward  to  get  past  the  men,  and  is  speared. 
He  never  swerves  from  the  course  he  once 
adopts.    Terror  only  causes  him  to  increase 
his  speed,  and  run  faster  into  the  snare.  If 
pursued  b^^dogs,  he  will  turn  upon  them,  and 
inflict  a  kick  which  sometimes  breaks  the 
back  of  the  animal  that  receives  it.    The  lion 
occasionally  contrives  to  catch  him.  When 
feeding,  his  pace  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  inches  ;  when  walking  at  other  times  it 
is  about  four  inches  more ;  and  when  terrified 
it  is  from  eleven  and  a  half,  to  thirteen  and 
even  fourteen  feet  in  length.    In  general  the 
eye  can  no  more  follow  the  legs  than  the 
spokes  of  a  carriage  wheel  in  rapid  motion ; 
but  I  was  once  able  to  count  the  steps  by  a 
stop-watch,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  bird 
made  thirty  strides  in  ten  seconds.  Reckon- 
ing each  stride  at  twelve  feet,  we  have  a  speed 
of  twenty-six  miles  an  hour.    These  rapid 
runners  are  sometimes  shot  by  a  horseman 
making  a  cross  cut  to  their  undeviating  course, 
but  few  Englishmen  ever  succeed  in  killing 
them. 

The  ostrich  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  before 
she  has  fixed  on  a  spot  for  her  nest.  Solitary 
eggs,  named  by  the  Bechuanas  "lesetla,"  are 
thus  found  lying  all  over  the  country,  and  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  jackal.  The  nest  is  only 
a  hollow  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sand,  and 
about  a  yard  in  diameter.  She  seems  averse 
to  select  a  place  for  it,  and  often  lays  in  the 
resort  of  another  ostrich.  As  many  as  forty- 
five  eggs  have  been  found  together.  Some  of 
them  contain  small  concretions  of  the  matter 
which  forms  the  shell,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  they  have  stones  in  them. 
Both  male  and  female  assist  in  the  incubation, 
several  eggs  are  left  outside  the  nest,  and  are 
thought  to  be  intended  as  food  for  the  first 
hatched  of  the  brood,  till  the  rest  coming  out, 
the  whole  can  start  together.  I  have  several 
times  seen  young  in  charge  of  a  cock,  who 
made  a  very  good  attempt  at  appearing  lame 
in  the  plover  fashion,  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  pursuers.  The  little  ones  squat 
down  and  remain  immovable  when  too  small 
to  run  far,  but  attain  a  wonderful  degree  of 


When  caught  they  are  easily  tamed,  but  are 
of  no  use  in  their  domesticated  state.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  coarse,  and  when  in  good 
condition  has  some  resemblance  to  tough 
turkey. 

The  egg  is  possessed  of  great  vital  power. 
One  which  had  been  kept  in  a  room  during 
more  than  three  months,  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60°,  was  found  to  have  a  partially  de- 
veloped live  chick  in  it.  The  Bushmen,  when 
they  find  a  nest,  carefully  avoid  touching  the 
eggs,  or  leaving  marks  of  human  feet  near 
them.  They  go  up  the  wind  to  the  spot,  and 
with  a  long  stick  occasionally  remove  some 
of  them.  Thus,  by  preventing  any  suspicion, 
they  keep  the  hen  laying  on  for  months,  as 
we  do  with  fowls.  The  eggs  have  a  strong 
disagreeable  flavor,  and  it  requires  the  keen 
appetite  engendered  by  the  desert,  to  make 
them  tolerable  to  an  European. 

The  food  of  the  ostrich  consists  of  pods  and 
seeds  of  different  kinds  of  leguminous  plants, 
with  leaves  of  various  shrubs;  and,  as  these 
are  often  hard-  and  dry,  he  picks  up  a  great 
quantity  of  pebbles,  many  of  which  are  as 
arge  as  marbles.  He  eats  small  bulbs,  and 
occasionally  a  wild  melon  for  the  sake  of  the 
moisture. 


Selected. 

The  way  of  God  is  a  way  of  faith,  as  dark 
to  sense,  as  it  is  mortal  to  self.  The  children 
of  obedience,  with  holy  Paul,  count  all  things 
dross  and  dung,  that  they  may  win  Christ, 
and  know  and  walk  in  his  narrow  way.  Specu- 
lation will  not  do,  nor  can  refined  notions 
enter  it;  the  obedient  only  eat  the  good  of 
this  land.  They  that  do  my  Father's  will, 
says  the  blessed  Jesus,  shall  know  of  my  doc- 
trine; them  he  will  instruct.  There  is  no 
room  for  instruction,  where  lawful  self  is  lord 
and  not  servant.  For  self  cannot  receive  it, 
that  which  should,  is  oppressed  by  self ;  fear- 
ful, and  dares  not.  What  will  my  father  or 
mother  say?  How  will  my  husband  use  me? 
or,  what  will  the  magistrate  do  with  me  ?  For 
though  I  have  a  most  powerful  persuasion, 
<md  clear  conviction  upon  my  soul,  of  this  or 
that  thing;  yet  considering  how  unmodish  it 
is,  what  enemies  it  has,  and  how  strange  and 
singular  I  shall  seem  to  them,  I  hope  God  will 
pity  my  weakness,  if  I  sink  ;  I  am  but  flesh 
and  blood ;  it  may  be  hereafter  he  will  better 
enable  me  ;  and  then  is  time  enough.  Thus 
selfish  fearful  man. — No  Cross  no  Crown. 


Auecdote  of  a 
It  is  related  of  a 


Selectod  for  "  The  Friend." 

Bishop  of  London. 

bishop  of  London,  that 
being  in  want  of  some  article  connected  with 
house  furniture,  he  sent  to  the  house  of  a 
Friend  in  the  city  for  patterns  of  the  article  he 
wanted.  When  the  bishop's  message  reached 
the  Friend's  shop,  the  Friend  was  absent,  but 
a  young  and  consistent  Friend  in  his  employ 
went  to  the  palace  with  the  desired  patterns. 

After  having  shown  them  to  the  bishop, 
he  was  desired  to  leave  them  until  next  morn- 
ing, when  after  the  approval  of  a  pattern,  a 
message  should  be  forwarded  to  the  house  for 
a  party  to  return  and  take  the  order. 

When  the  young  man  reached  the  ware- 
house, he  found  his  employer  there,  who 
queried  of  him  "  where  he  had  been,"  and  on 
beiny:  informed,  remarked  very  sharply,  that 


he  supposed  he  should  lose  the  order  from  the 
i young  man's  stiffness,  and  requested  to  be  in- 
speed  wrhen  about  the  size  of  common  fowls. 'formed  when  the  bishop's  messenger  arrived. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  following  morning  the  bishop  sent 
down  according  to  promise,  and  the  Friend 
having  been  acquainted,  away  he  started.  On 
being  introduced  to  the  bishop,  the  Friend 
made  a  profound  bow,  and  accosted  the  bishop 
in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  bishop  perceiving  this,  asked  him  "if 
he  was  the  person  who  called  upon  him  yes- 
terday ?"  To  which  the  Friend  replied,  "No  ; 
he  had  left  the  young  man  at  home,  as  he  pre- 
ferred calling  personally."  The  bishop  told 
him  that  he  should  prefer  seeing  the  person 
who  had  previously  called  upon  him ;  and 
added  to  the  following  effect:  "Let  me  give 
you  a  few  words  of  advice,  never  to  be  asham- 
ed of  consistently  carrying  out  your  profes- 
sion ;  for  however  much  others  may  differ  from 
you  in  religious  opinion,  they  always  admire 
the  conduct  of  those  who  consistently  carry 
out  the  views  they  hold." 

The  Friend  who  transcribed  the  foregoing 
incident,  5th  mo.  19th,  1850,  had  the  account 
from  the  young  man  himself. 

[We  owe  the  author  of  the  following  com- 
munication an  apology  for  the  long  delay  in 
its  appearance.  When  received — weeks  ago 
— it  was  placed  among  other  copy  for  publi- 
cation, but  was  accidentally  lost  sight  of. — 
Eds.] 

For  "The  Friend." 

When  First-day  schools  were  first  agitated 
amongst  us,  no  doubt  many  had  their  own 
thoughts  about  them,  and  have  since  made 
quiet  observations  leading  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  surely  is  a  matter  of  surprise  they 
have  been  entered  upon  in  so  light  a  manner 
by  us.  Other  denominations,  who  have  long 
maintained  them,  according  to  their  own  way 
and  belief;  having  them  superintended  by 
those  considered  able  for  the  work,  we  may 
leave,  and  look  how  they  are  with  us.  In 
some  places  some  of  the  most  trifling  (in  gen- 
eral conduct)  of  our  younger  members  collect 
children  who  have  had  the  advantage  during 
the  week  of  school  learning.  Bible  truths 
are  professed  to  be  taught;  little  papers  are 
distributed;  on  some  we  see  a  picture  of  the 
administration  of  the  rite  of  water  baptism 
with  words  setting  forth  the  efficacy  thereof, 
and  other  things  contrary  to  practice  and  be 
lief  of  Friends.  Why  is  it  our  own  little 
tracts  will  not  do  for  such  occasions?  We  are 
told  they  are  not  attractive  enough  ;  that  we 
cannot  expect  these  children  to  come  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  Now  some  of  us  re- 
member that  when  but  very  little  children, 
situated  outwardly  in  unfavorable  places,  acci- 
dentally coming  in  possession  of  some  of  these 
tracts,  reading  them  to  profit,  and  in  good 
measure  comprehending  what  was  intended 
to  be  set  forth  in  a  truthful  narrative.  The 
workings  of  Divine  Grace  within  the  heart, 
when  given  heed  to,  is  able  to  make  plain, 
even  to  a  child,  the  plain  path  of  obedienee. 
And  whatever  will  tend  to  gather  unto  Him, 
may  not  be  neglected.  If  it  is  religious  in- 
struction these  schools  are  intended  to  confer, 
it  should  be  done  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
our  profession.  Without  doubt  there  are 
localities  where  any  kind  of  learning  is  not 
easily  obtained,  in  which  these  schools  may 
be  opened  with  some  profit.  But  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  scripture  without  witnessing 
a  Divine  opening  thereof,  may  prove  more 
bewildering  to  the  mind  than  taking  its  own 


less  and  widow  in  their  afflictions,  and  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world,"  and  "Suf- 
fer the  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

Some  years  ago,  a  young  birth-right  mem- 
ber, whilst  tarrying  where  there  was  no  meet- 
ing, was  invited  by  a  Presbyterian  minister 
to  take  a  class  during  the  absence  of  a  teacher, 
in  a  (so-called)  Sabbath  school.  On  saying, 
I  am  a  Quaker,  the  minister  replied,  "Teach 
Quaker  doctrine  then."  This  young  Friend, 
whilst  at  school,  had  delighted  in  committing 
to  memory  scripture  lessons,  and  felt  all  suffi- 
cient for  the  work.  But  when  the  children 
read  their  verses,  and  looked  up  to  him  for 
an  explanation,  he  was  made  sensible  that 
something  more  was  needed  than  a  knowledge 
of  words;  and  refraining  from  teaching,  he 
was  taught  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.  The 
good  seed  is  still  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men  ,  the  harvest  for  gathering  is 
yet  plenteous;  but  the  right  kind  of  laborers 
are  few.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth  laborers 
into  his  harvest.  These,  like  their  Master, 
may  have  meat  no  man  hath  brought  them, 
and  gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal,  where  the 
sower  and  the  gatherer  may  rejoice  together. 

"  Truth  is  ever  true, 
In  this  age  or  the  last,  and  error  false, 
To-day  as  it  was  yesterday.    No  age 
Can  outgrow  truth,  or  can  afford  to  part 
With  the  tried  wisdom  of  the  past,  with  words 
That  centuries  have  sifted,  and  on  which 
Ages  have  set  their  seal,  and  handed  down 
From  venerable  lips  of  solemn  men, 
Who  learned  their  wisdom  in  a  graver  school, 
And  in  an  age  of  keener,  sorer,  conflict 
Than  we  have  known  in  this  gay  holiday ; 
When  truth  and  error  seem  but  things  of  taste, 
Changelings  of  fashion,  altering  year  by  year. 
Guard,  then,  those  ancient  wells,  those  living  springs 
Of  which  our  fathers  drank  and  were  refreshed." 


Stone  Images  on  Easter  Island. — A  paper 
was  read  by  J.  L.  Palmer,  E.  N,  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Easter  Island  in  H.  M.  S.  Topaz.  Dur- 
ing the  visit  the  singular  colossal  stone  images 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  Captain 
Cook  and  the  earlier  voyagers  were  accurately 
observed  and  measured,  and  a  specimen  of 
them  brought  away  to  deposit  in  the  British 
Museum.  J.  L.  Palmer  described  the  topog- 
raphy of  this  remote  island  in  the  South 
Pacific.  It  is  only  twelve  miles  in  length  by 
four  in  width,  and  lies  in  a  part  of  the  ocean 
far  away  from  other  islands,  at  a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
nearest  Polynesian  islands  to  the  west.  The  is- 
land is  entirely  a  volcanic  formation,  and  pre- 
sents numerous  extinct  craters,  one  of  which 
yields  the  gray  lava  of  which  all  the  stone  im- 
ages are  made,  and  another  the  red  tufa  from 
which  are  carved  the  crowns  or  hats  that  for- 
merly rested  on  their  heads.  The  present  in- 
habitants are  only  nine  hundred  in  number — a 
good-looking,  pleasant-tempered,  set  of  people. 
They  belong  to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  have 
a  tradition  of  their  immigrating  from  Opara 
at  no  very  distant  period.  The  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  island  was  an  ethnological  one,  and 
concerned  the  race  who  sculptured  the  vast 
quantity  of  stone  images  now  existing  in  situ 
on  stone  platforms  in  various  parts  of  the  is- 
and,  or  inside  large  stone  chambers  or  houses. 
The  platforms,  chambers,  sculptures,  and 
mural  paintings  were  described  by  the  author 
with  minuteness,  but  he  did  not  propound  any 
theory  as  to  their  origin.    He  stated  that  the 


they  were  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity- 
and  that  it  was  probable  they  were  execute< 
by  a  race  who  had  long  since  passed  away.— 

Scientific  Opinion. 

That  which  has  stood,  will  yet  stand. — Th 
present  is  a  time  peculiarly  calculated  to  de 
press  ;  for  yet,  within  the  borders  of  our  r« 
ligious  Society,  we  find  there  is,  too  generally 
a  sliding  from  that  situation  in  which  Infiniti 
Wisdom  and  Power  placed  our  early  prede 
cessors;  when  their  light  shone  as  from  a  hill 
and  men  seeing  their  good  works,  were  in 
duced  to  glorify  our  heavenly  Father. 

I  could  say  much  more  in  a  plaintive  strait 
but  forbear.  Let  me  watch  well  over  my  owi 
heart !  Besides  there  is  room,  amidst  all  ou 
occasions  of  sadness,  to  be  humbly  thankfu 
that  the  Sure  Foundation  is  kept  to,  by  i 
living  remnant ;  and  also  that  a  little  firn 
faith  is  vouchsafed,  that  the  ancient  testi 
monies  of  the  immutable  Truth  will  continu> 
to  be  upheld  by  at  least  a  few ;  and  the  stand 
ard  raised  in  its  own  dignity  and  simplicity 
That  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages  wil 
yet  stand  through  all,  being  truth  and  right 
eousness  unfailingly,  and  it  requires  not  th> 
torch  of  human  reason  to  search  it  out.— 
Sarah  (Lynas)  Grubb. 

Ripe  Figs. — Figs  are  now  ripe.  There  is ; 
fine  prolific  tree  in  our  garden,  and  I  ha< 
watched  with  much  interest  the  gradual  ma: 
turing  of  the  fruit,  and  the  putting  on  a; 
length  of  the  soft  blue  bloom,  which  is  thi 
token  of  ripeness ;  until  this  appears  the  fig  ii 
not  worth  eating.  Somewhat  impatient  t( 
taste  this  far-famed  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree 
I  had  plucked  one  which  appeared  to  my  in 
experienced  eye  ripe,  being  plump,  soft,  anc 
deep  brown;  but  the  acridity  of  the  milk] 
juice  that  oozed  from  the  skin,  and  the  chaffi 
ness  of  the  interior,  rather  damped  my  en 
thusiasm.  "  If  this  is  your  ripe  fig,"  said  1 1< 
myself,  "  it  is  but  a  sorry  affair."  But  only  i 
day  or  two  thereafter,  I  perceived  a  grea 
change;  several  of  the  fruits  were  bloomed  al 
over  with  that  soft,  blue,  powdery  surface 
which  we  are  familiar  with  on  our  own  plums 
I  gathered  one,  but  it  was  too  soft  and  tender 
to  bear  even  the  pressure  of  my  fingers  neces 
sary  to  hold  it ;  the  skin  was  thin,  and  devoic 
of  any  acrid  milk ;  the  interior  pulpy,  and  o 
the  most  luscious  sweetness.  I  certainly  aware 
the  palm  to  the  fig,  of  all  the  fruits  I  hav< 
ever  tasted. —  Gosse's  Alabama. 


There  is  something  in  the  heart  and  con 
science  that  reproves  evil :  there  is  no  need  o 
proof  for  this,  every  one's  experience  tells  bin 
the  truth  of  it ;  if  you  will  hear  this  check  anc 
reproof  it  gives  to  evil,  you  will  find  also  tha 
it  will  stir  up  to  good,  and  encourage  you  t( 
go  on  in  the  one  way,  and  to  flee  from  th( 
other.  Now,  believe  and  know  for  certain 
thisis  Christ;  and  this  is  the  voice  that  He  says 
his  sheep  hear  and  know,  (John  x.  3,  4 ;)  ever 
this  that  has  been  so  long  slighted  and  ne 
glected  in  the  conscience, — this  so  much  baf 
fled  and  slighted  voice,  is  that  way  by  which 
Christ  speaks:  hear  him  thus,  or  not  at  all.—  \ 
A.  Jaffray. 


plain,  unvarnished  words;  to  "visit  the  father- 'inhabitants  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  that|ought  to  be. 


There  is  no  greater  instance  of  a  weak  anc 
pusillanimous  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  past 
his  whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  senti  j 
ments,  and  not  dare  to  be  what  ho  thinks  he 
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Selected. 

FKIENDS. 
Friend  after  friend  departs  ; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 

That  finds  not  here  an  end  ; 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest, 
Living,  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  Time, 

Beyond  this  vale  of  death, 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath, 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
Where  sparks  fly  upward  to  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown — 
A  whole  eternity  of  love, 

Formed  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here, 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  passed  away, — ■ 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day  : 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

James  Montgomery. 

Selected. 

THE  COMMON  LOT. 
Once  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  Man  :  and  who  was  he? 
Mortal !  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 

That  Man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown : 

His  name  has  perished  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone  : — 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 

His  bliss  and  woe, — a  smile  and  tear ! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb — 
The  changing  spirit's  rise  and  fall ; 

We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

He  suffered, — -but  his  pangs  are  o'er  ; 

Enjoyed, — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee  ; 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is — what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night, 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw, 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began 
Of  Him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this, — There  lived  a  man  ! 

James  Montgomery. 
 ♦  ♦  

For  "The  Frieud." 

Pennsylvania  in  Early  Days. 

e  following  extracts  from  the  "Life  c 
Penn,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Friends'  Library 
nteresting,  and  may  be  new  to  some  of 
eaders. 

)ne  of  the  objects  of  attention  with  Wm. 
i,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1682,  was  to 
ut  the  principal  town  of  the  province, 
situation  chosen  for  this  purpose,  was 
xkably  favorable.  The  name  assigned 
is  new  capital  of  the  province,  was  ex- 
livo  of  the  principles  of  its  founder.  The 
m  name  of  the  place  where  that  city  now 
Is  was  Coaquannock. 


So  favorable  an  opinion  was  entertained  of  | 
the  country  assigned  to  William  Penn,  and  of 
the  character  of  its  proprietor,  that  within 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  arrangements 
were  made  for  sottling  it,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  vessels  arrived  with  emigrants, 
amountingcollectively  to  more  than  two  thou- 
sand individuals.  A  large  part  of  these  were 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
They  had  left  their  own  country  to  avoid 
the  vexations  and  vices  of  Europe,  that  they 
might  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  and  wor- 
ship God  according  to  their  conscientious 
persuasion.  The  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
objects  in  view,  with  these  early  settlers  in 
Pennsylvania.  Though  these  emigrants  were 
not  generally  rich,  yet  many  of  them  possess- 
ed considerable  estates,  and  were  persons  of 
good  education.  They  were  mostly  sober, 
industrious  people;  of  reputable  characters, 
well  qualified  to  advance  the  interests  of  this 
rising  colony.  As  they  arrived  in  succession 
they  were  kindly  received,  and  assisted  by 
those  who  were  there  before  them  ;  and  scat- 
tering along  the  Delaware,  as  choice  or  con- 
venience suggested,  the  country  was  thinly 
peopled  from  the  falls,  at  Trenton,  to  Chester. 
The  inhabitants,  including  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes,  who  had  been  long  residents  in  the 
country,  are  computed  at  the  time  to  which 
we  have  arrived,  to  be  about  four  thousand  ; 
so  that  William  Penn  may  be  said  to  have 
raised  up  a  colony  at  once  in  his  new  domains. 

It  may  be  readily  conjectured,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  meetings  for  Divine  worship, 
and  the  preservation  of  order,  would  early 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  accordingly  find,  that  before 
the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  a  meeting  of 
Friends  was  held  at  Shackamaxon,  and  that 
in  1682,  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  frame  house 
erected  for  the  purpose,  within  the  present 
limits  of  Philadelphia.  A  meeting  of  the 
Society  appears  to  have  been  held  at  Upland, 
Chester,  several  years  before  the  arrival  of 
William  Penn,  and  at  that  place  a  meeting  of 
record,  probabljT  the  first  in  the  province,  was 
held  as  early  as  1681.  A  meeting  was  settled 
at  Darby  in  1682. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1682,  and  the  two 
following  ones,  great  numbers  of  emigrants 
arrived  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  who  extended  their  set- 
tlements into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Welsh  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  have  left  in  the  names  of  the  town- 
ships, Merion,  Haverford,  Radnor,  Tredyfiin, 
Gwynned,&c.,a  lasting  memorial  of  their  orig- 
inal locations.  Among  the  emigrants  from 
German)^  were  a  number  of  Friends,  formerly 
inhabitants  of  Crisheim  in  the  Palatinate, 
among  whom  William  Penn  had  travelled  in 
the  service  of  the  Gospel  during  the  year 
1677.  They  formed  the  nourishing  sett  lement 
of  Germantown  ;  and  by  their  opportune  re- 
moval to  the  asylum  which  was  provided  for 
them,  escaped  the  calamity  which  a  few  years 
afterward  overtook  their  native  land,  when 
Louis  XIV,  in  the  wantonness  of  power,  des- 
olated the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword. 

During  the  year  1683,  William  Penn  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occupied  with  the  secular 
concerns  of  the  province.  A  session  of  the 
legislature  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  the  mem- 
bers being  chosen  as  representatives  of  the 
freemen,  and  acting  on  their  behalf.    A  new 


charter  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 
proprietary.  Very  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  building  of  the  new  city,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  no  fewer  than  an  hun- 
dred houses  had  made  their  appearance.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  was  in  places  cleared  and 
brought  into  cultivation  ;  and  the  grains  of 
Europe  were  beginning  to  flourish  on  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  Pennsylvania.  A  letter  written  a 
number  of  years  afterwards,  by  one  of  the 
companions  of  William  Penn,  describing  the 
situation  of  the  colony  at  this  time,  is  deemed, 
on  account  of  its  native  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, not  unworthy  a  place  in  these  me- 
moirs. 

"  After  our  arrival,"  says  he,  "  we  found  it  a 
wilderness.  The  chief  inhabitants  were  In- 
dians, and  some  Swedes,  who  received  us  in 
a  friendly  manner;  and  though  there  was  a 
great  number  of  us,  the  good  hand  of  Provi- 
dence was  seen  in  a  particular  manner,  in  that 
provisions  were  found  for  us  by  the  Swedes 
and  Indians  at  very  reasonable  rates,  as  well 
as  brought  from  divers  other  parts  that  were 
inhabited  before. 

"After  some  time,  I  set  up  a  mill  on  Ches- 
ter creek,  which  I  brought  ready  framed  from 
London,  which  served  for  grinding  of  corn 
and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use 
to  us.  Besides,  with  Joshua  Tittery,  I  made 
a  net,  and  caught  great  quantities  of  fish, 
which  supplied  ourselves  and  many  others; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  it  was  thought  near 
three  thousand  persons  came  in  the  first  year, 
we  were  so  providentially  provided  for,  that 
we  could  buy  a  deer  for  about  two  shillings, 
and  a  large  turkey  for  about  a  shilling,  and 
Indian  corn  for  about  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  bushel. 

"And  as  our  worthy  proprietor  treated  the 
Indians  with  extraordinary  humanitj",  they 
became  very  civil  and  loving  to  us,  and 
brought  us  in  abundance  of  venison.  As  in 
other  countries  the  Indians  were  exasperated 
by  hard  treatment,  which  hath  been  the 
foundation  of  much  bloodshed,  so  the  contra- 
ry treatment  here  hath  produced  their  love 
and  affection. 

"After  our  arrival  there  came  in  about 
twenty  families  from  High  and  Low  Germany 
of  religious  good  people,  who  settled  about 
six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  called  the 
place  Germantown.  About  the  time  when 
Germantown  was  laid  out,  I  settled  upon  my 
tract  of  land,  which  I  had  bought  of  the  pro- 
prietor in  England,  about  a  mile  from  thence, 
where  I  set  up  a  house  and  corn  mill,  which 
was  very  useful  to  the  country  for  several 
miles  round  ;  but  there  not  being  plenty  of 
horses,  people  generally  brought  their  corn  on 
their  backs  many  miles.  1  remember  one 
man  had  a  bull  so  gentle,  that  he  used  to  bring 
his  corn  on  him  instead  of  a  horse. 

"Being  now  settled  within  six  or  6even 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  where  I  left  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  Friends  together  with  the  chief 
place  of  provisions,  flesh  meat  was  very  scarce 
with  me  for  some  time,  of  which  I  found  the 
want.  J  remember  1  was  once  supplied  by  a 
particular  instance  of  Providence  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  As  1  was  in  my  meadow  mowing  gras^  a 
young  deer  came  and  looked  on  me.  I  con- 
tinued mowing,  and  the  deer  in  the  same  at- 
tention to  me.  I  then  laid  down  my  scythe 
and  went  towards  him  ;  upon  which  he  ran 
off  a  small  distance.  I  went  to  my  work 
again,  and  the  deer  continued  looking  on  me; 
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so  that  several  times  I  left  my  work  to  go  to- 
wards him  ;  but  he  still  kept  himself  at  a 
distance.    A  last,  as  I  was  going  towards  hi 
and  he  looking  on  me,  did  not  mind  his  steps, 
he  ran  forcibly  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  stunned  himself  so  much  that  he  fell 
upon  which  I  ran  forward,  and  getting  upon 
him  held  him  by  the  legs.    After  a  great 
struggle,  in  which  I  had  almost  tired  him  out, 
and  rendered  him  lifeless,  I  thi'ew  him  on  my 
shoulders  holding  him  fast  by  the  legs,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  his  fresh 
struggling,  carried  him  home,  about  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile  to  my  house ;  where,  by  the  as 
sistance  of  a  neighbor  who  happened  to  be 
there,  and  killed  him  for  me,  he  proved  very 
serviceable  to  my  family.    I  could  relate  sev 
eral  other  acts  of  Providence  of  this  kind 
but  omit  them  for  brevity. 

"  As  people  be<ran  to  spread,  and  to  improve 
their  lands,  the  country  became  more  fruitful, 
so  that  those  who  came  after  us  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  ;  and  with  what  we  abounded 
we  began  a  small  trade  abroad  ;  and  as  Phil- 
adelphia increased,  vessels  were  built,  and 
many  employed.  Both  country  and  trade 
have  been  wonderfully  increasing  to  this  day  ; 
so  that,  from  a  wilderness  the  Lord,  by  his 
good  hand  of  providence,  hath  made  it  a 
fruitful  land ;  on  which  things  to  look  back, 
and  observe  all  the  steps,  would  exceed  my 
present  purpose.  Yet,  being  now  in  the 
eightj^-fourth  year  of  my  age,  and  having 
been  in  this  country  near  forty-six  years,  and 
my  memory  being  pretty  clear  concerning  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  province,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  return  praises  to  the  Almighty,  when 
I  look  back  and  consider  his  bountiful  hand, 
not  only  in  temporals,  but  in  the  great  in- 
crease of  our  religious  meetings,  wherein  he 
hath  many  times  manifested  his  great,  loving 
kindness,  in  reaching  and  convincing  many 
persons  of  the  principles  of  Truth  :  and  those 
who  were  already  convinced,  and  who  con- 
tinued faithful,  were  not  only  blessed  with 
plenty  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  also  with 
the  dew  of  heaven." 


From  The  "British  Friend." 

Whither  are  We  Tending. 

When  the  solemn  unanswered  queries  are 
read  in  our  meetings,  particularly  the  2d, 
"  Are  you  individually  giving  evidence  of  true 
conversion  of  heart,  of  love  to  Christ,  and 
self-denying  devotedness  to  him,  and  of  a 
growing  preparation  for  the  life  to  come  ?" 
well  as  the  first  clause  in  the  3d  query,  "  Do 
you  maintain  a  watchful  care  against  confor- 
mity to  the  world  ?"  I  often  fear  that  too 
many  amonst  us  content  ourselves  with  hear- 
ing them  periodically,  with  observing  a  pause 
after,  and  recording  that  such  a  query  "has 
been  read  aud  seriously  considered,"  without 
their  leading  to  that  individual  self-examina- 
tion and  prayerful ness  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  produce,  and  which  alone  can  tend 
to  true  profit,  inducing  us  to  put  away  from 
amongst  us  the  hindering  things — all  that  we 
feel  stands  in  the  way  of  a  "  self-denying  de- 
votedness to  Christ." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  in  the 
present  day,  especially  among  our  female 
members,  to  cause  serious  apprehension,  to 
grieve  and  burden  the  hearts  of  all  true  Friends 
— those  who  in  honesty,  and  from  heartfelt 
conviction  have  adopted  the  principles  of  our 
Society — not  because  they  happened  to  have, 
or  not  to  have,  a  birthright  membership 


amongst  us,  but  because  they  believed  them 
to  be  the  principles  of  truth.  Must  it  not  be 
saddening  to  the  heart  of  every  self-denying 
follower  of  a  crucified  Loi'd  to  watch  many 
of  our  female  Friends  take  their  seats  in  our 
meetings  for  worship,  with  their  hair  arranged 
in  the  latest  fashion,  surmounted  by  the  little 
adorned  head-dress  of  the  present  day,  which 
it  seems  ironical  to  designate  a  bonnet,  and 
often  clothed  in  bright  colors,  and  in  grand 
and  costly  silks,  with  long  trains  sweeping 
the  floor?  Might  not  an  outsider  well  ex- 
claim in  witnessing  amongst  us  this  growing 
conformity  to  the  world,  Is  this  the  people 
who  profess  to  hold  the  principles  so  nobly 
promulgated  and  defended  by  George  Fox 
and  his  contemporaries? — they  who  were 
raised  up  to  testily  against  "  the  customs  and 
fashions  of  men,  however  general,  or  gener- 
ally approved,  which  militated  in  any  man- 
ner against  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel?"  And  where  do  most  if  not  all  of 
these  absurd  and  extravagant  fashions  come 
from?  Is  it  not  from  Paris,  that  modern 
Babylon,  which  is  noted  among  the  nations 
for  her  gaiety,  her  dissipation,  and  her  wick- 
edness?— she  whose  day  of  humiliation  and 
deep  affliction  has  now  arrived — and  can  we 
doubt  but  that  her  profligacy,  her  disregard  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  her  slighting  of 
God's  commandments,  have  called  down  upon 
her  his  righteous  judgments?  What,  then, 
have  the  members  of  our  dear  and  highly- 
favored  Society — what  have  any  true  follow- 
ers of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  do  with  fashions  and 
follies  imported  from  such  a  seat  of  gaiety 
and  vice  ? 

In  common,  I  believe,  with  many  others, 
it  is  often  the  sincere  desire  and  prayer  of  my 
heart  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  see  things 
amongst  us  in  their  true  light — to  look  with 
charity  and  love  upon  those  things  which  are 
different  from  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to,  and  yet  in  which  nevertheless  there  may 
be  good  and  blessing — to  be  preserved  from 
looking  with  coldness  upon,  or  in  any  way 
discouraging  anything  that  may  tend  to  good, 
and  which  the  Lord  approves ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  not  to  wink  at  or  encourage  those 
things  which  are  displeasing  in  his  holy  sight, 
which  compromise  our  principles,  and  which 
I  believe  are  making  us  more  and  more  a  su- 
perficial people,  and  are  sapping  the  founda- 
tions of  our  strength. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  one  source  of  our 
increased  weakness  is  to  be  found  in  music 
and  singing  being  now  so  much  practised 
amongst  us.  From  the  printed  epistle  of 
1854  I  extract  the  following :  "Amongst  those 
gratifications  of  sense  from  which  the  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  by  common  con- 
sent, growing  out  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
root  of  Christian  principle,  have  with  much 
unanimity  felt  themselves  restrained,  are  the 
study  and  practice  of  music.  That  which  is 
of  the  character  ordinarily  designated  as  sa- 
cred music  not  unfrequently  stimulates  ex- 
pressions and  feelings  which  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  genuine  breathings  of  a  renewed 
heart,  and  tends  to  produce  an  excitement, 
often  unhappily  mistaken  for  devotion,  and 
to  withdraw  the  soul  from  that  quiet,  hum- 
ble, and  retired  frame  in  which  prayer  and 
praise  may  be  truly  offered  with  the  spirit 
and  with  the  understanding  also.  That  mu- 
sic, on  the  other  hand,  which  does  not  in  any 
degree  partake  of  the  character  usually  des- 
ignated sacred,  has,  we  fear,  in  innumerable 


s 

( 

to 
Id 


instances  allured  the  feet  of  the  young  to 
lightness,  the  gaiety,  and  even  dissipatioi 
the  world,  and  thus  proved  among  the  m 
snares  against  which  we  are  enjoined  ferv 
ly  to  pray,  'Lead  us  not  iuto  temptatioi 
Has  anything  -occurred  since  1854  to  lej 
the  objections  to,  or  the  dangers  in,  this  ] 
suit?  And  I  believe  many  of  the  above 
marks  will  also  apply  to  singing,  which  isjf 
coming  so  common  amongst  us,  and  whic  I 
some  places  has  been  introduced  into  ff 
First-day  schools.  At  this  I  grieve — fof 
believe  our  usefulness  as  a  people,  whethe 
home  or  foreign  missions,  will  be  found  to 
pend,  not  in  our  constantly  endeavoring 
meet  those  of  other  denominations  half 
or  more — not  in  wishing  to  hide  our  light 
der  a  bushel,  and  appearing  ashamed  of 
principles,  but  in  faithfully  upholding  th< 
and  in  testifying  against  all  that  is  so 
from  solid  and  substantial,  even  amongst] 
fessing  Christians.  That  there  is  in  ourm 
more  life  and  more  zeal  in  some  respects  t 
there  was  at  one  time,  I  am  quite  willing 
hope ;  but  yet  every  true  lover  of  our  p 
ciples  must  also  feel  that  the  present  is  at 
when  there  is  a  great  mixture  amongst 
when  our  position  is  particularly  precari 
and  dangerous. 

Many  of  our  female  Friends  devote  m 
time  and  attention  to  laboring  among 
poor,  and  such  labors  are  often   doubt1  ff 
greatly  blessed,  and  if  pursued  in  true 
mility  of  heart,  and  in  the  love  of  Chi 
they  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  in  his  su 
But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  f 
that  in  many  instances  this  outside  work, 
attachment  to  our  distinctive  principles,  }i 
ducing  consistency  and  usefulness  as  m 
bers  of  our  own  Society,  seem  to  be  antago|f\ 
tic  forces ;  that  the  aim  and  desire  of  man; 
our  young  and  middle-aged  members  appi 
to  be  not  to  be  simple-hearted  Friends,  on 
denying  followers  of  a  crucified  Lord, 
benevolent  "  ladies."     Their  wishing  to 
called,  and  calling  each  other  "Mrs." 
"Miss,"  instead  of  by  their  plain  name 
another  mark  of  declension  from  Chris 
simplicity.    And  what  reader  of  our  moni 
periodicals  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  thej 
ernesses'  advertisements  of  late  ?  Those1: 
profess  to  teach  music  and  sing,  almost  ii 
riably  style  themselves  "young  ladies"  &m 
careful  observation  we  shall  find  that 
style  of  address,  fondness  for  music  and  s 
ing,  and  the  love  of  dress,  generally  go 
gether,  bringing  us  to  the  conclusion  || 
they  foster  and  are  of  the  spirit  of  the  wc  j 
We  sometimes  hear  regret  expressed  i 
there  are  so  few  amongst  our  female  ml 
bers  coming  forward  in  the  work  of  the  l ! 
istry.    But  is  there  not  a  cause?  and  is  it  I 
to  be  found  in  the  superficiality  and  in  th 
creasing  conformity  to  the  world  in  oaf 
male  Friends  ?     Are  even  those  who 
questioning  how  near  they  can  approach  w 
out  danger  to  the  follies  and  gaieties  of 
world — are  they  likely  to  submit  to  tl 
spiritual  baptisms,  that  humiliation  of  hi 
that  prostration  of  all  that  is  of  the  creatjl 
which  must  I  believe  be  experienced,  wl'" 
a  true  call  to  the  ministry  is  received? 
With  fear  and  anxiety  do  I  often  hea 
prayer-meetings"  being  held  among  thoi 
our  members  who  have  no  objection,  to 
dulge  in  fashionable  dress,  &c,  and  I  w< 
commend  to  their  serious  perusal  some 
marks  on  the  subject  in  the  leader  of  the 
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;r  of  The  British  Friend,  which  struck 
valuable,  and  much  to  the  point. 
v  may  we  who  dearly  love  the  princi- 
f  Truth  as  professed  by  us,  and  who 
iesire  their  spread,  and  that  we  as  a 
i  may  increase  in  the  life,  in  the  root, 
i  the  substance  of  true  religion — may 
leavor  in  times  of  proving  and  conflict 
irait  the  state  of  our  beloved  Society  to 
javenly  Father,  and  increasingly  seek 
re  our  own  hearts  kept  in  the  love  of 
vhich  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

A  Lover  of  our  Principles. 
th  month,  1870. 

ses  of  Sudden  Death. — Very  few  of  the 
i  deaths  which  are  said  to  arise  from 
,se  of  the  heart,"  do  really  arise  from 
ause.  To  ascertain  the  real  origin  of 
i  deaths,  experiments  have  been  tried 
rope,  and  reported  to  a  scientific  con- 
beld  at  Strasbourg.  Sixty-six  cases  of 
l  death  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
igh  post  mortem  examination ;  in  these 
only  two  were  found  who  died  with 
5  of  the  heart.  Nine  out  of  sixty-six 
ied  from  apoplexy,  while  there  were 
ix  cases  of  congestion  of  the  lungs — 
i,  the  lungs  were  so  full  of  blood  they 
aot  work,  there  not  being  a  sufficiency 
n  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  enter 
^ort  life.  The  causes  that  produce  con- 
l  of  the  lungs  are  cold  feet,  tight  cloth- 
stive  bowels,  sitting  until  chilled,  after 
warmed  with  labor  or  a  rapid,  walk, 
too  suddenly  from  a  close,  heated  room 
le  cold  air,  especially  after  speaking, 
dden  depressing  news  operating  on  the 
The  causes  of  sudden  death  being 
,  an  avoidance  of  them  may  serve  to 
en  many  valuable  lives,  which  would 
rise  be  lost  under  the  verdict  of  "  heart 
tint."  That  disease  is  supposed  to  be 
,ble  and  incurable  ;  hence  many  may 
te  the  pains  they  would  to  avoid  sud- 
ath,  if  they  knew  it  lay  in  their  power. 
rd. 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Blessings  we  Want. 

"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive." 
t  the  Lord  will  pour  out  His  Holy  Spirit 
the  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
g  in  mighty  power  and  fulness, 
t  He  will  convert  every  unconverted 
nong  us. 

t  He  will  create  in  the  hearts  of  all  con- 
a  hunger  of  soul  after  perfect  holiness. 
6  He  will  unite  all  such,  of  whatever 
i  self-denying  love  for  the  souls  of  their 
members. 

S  He  will  baptise  us  all  together  with  a 
Miptism  of  christian  love,  making  us  to 
our  oneness  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  with 
ther  in  Him,  and  breaking  down  all 
g  lines  of  prejudice  between  us. 
3  Ho  will  cause  us  to  recognise  each 
different  gifts  for  service,  and  all  to 
together  in  loving  and  true  unity  for 
ry  of  our  common  Master,  feeling  that 
3  can  say  to  another  "  I  have  no  need 
W 

;  He  will  stir  up  those  of  us  who  have 
ealous  in  advocating  the  doctrine  and 
Mice  of  justification  by  faith,  to  be  liv- 
oncerned  to  manifest  the  blessed  fruits 
doctrine  in  a  practical  sanctification  of 
1  walk,  by  the  Spirit. 


That  He  will  make  us  all  willing  to  learn 
from  one  another,  and  to  submit  ourselves  one 
to  another  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  that 
while  one  class  may  come  more  fully  to  recog- 
nise the  blessedness  of  the  truth  of  the  free 
and  full  forgiveness  of  past  sins  to  be  con- 
sciously realized  early  in  the  christian  course  ; 
the  other  class  may  in  turn  grow  in  the  truth 
concerning  the  need  and  the  practicability  of 
personal  holiness  and  christian  perfection 

The  following  promises,  among  many  of 
like  import,  invite  us  to  ask  for  these  bless- 
ings: 

"And  this  is  the  confidence  that  wo  have 
in  him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according  to 
his  will,  he  heareth  us." 

"  This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifi- 
cation." 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they 
call,  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  yet 
speaking,  I  will  hear." 

"Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 
name;  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full." 

"  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you." 

The  Manvfacture  of  Cheese. — No  feature  of 
American  agricultural  development  is  so  no- 
ticeable as  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  cheese.  In  fact 
cheese  has  become  a  staple  product  of  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  agricul- 
tural regions  in  America.  This  is  owing  to 
the  introducting  of  the  factory  system  into 
the  business,  by  which  many  dairies  associ- 
ate together  to  supply  a  single  large  cheese 
factory.  This  originated  in  New  York  State, 
where  it  obtained  its  full  development,  and 
gave  a  name  and  a  character  to  the  cheese  of 
that  region  before  the  custom  had  made  any  J 
progress  elsewhere.  Experience  showed  that  \ 
it  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  agriculture  in ' 
a  new  direction,  the  dairy  interest  being  found 
much  more  profitable  than  it  ever  had  been 
under  other  arrangements.  With  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  population  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
cities  of  New  Jersey,  the  markets  for  this 
New  York  cheese  increased  remarkably,  and 
the  capital  accumulated  in  the  business  was 
used  to  extend  it  on  a  large  scale. 

The  degree  to  which  this  has  been  carried 
in  New  York  may  be  judged  by  a  few  figures 
furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Dairymen's 
Association.  In  1868  there  were  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  792  cheese  factories,  of  which  660 
were  in  New  York,  72  in  Ohio,  26  in  Illinois, 
25  in  Vermont,  and  8  in  Wisconsin,  showing 
how  energetically  the  New  Yorkers  have  fol- 
lowed up  their  success  in  this  line.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  ample  supply  of  banking- 
capital  all  over  Now  York  State  furnishes  fa- 
cilities not  enjoyed  elsewhere  for  this  busi- 
ness. But  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  almost  to- 
tally deficient  in  this  respect,  the  cheese  fac- 
tories, which  numbered  only  8  in  1868,  have 
now  risen  to  62,  with  10,817  cows  attached, 
and  producing  over  5, 000,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
which,  at  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  would  be 
worth  over  $700,000.  In  Minnesota  quite  a 
number  of  cheese  factories  have  been  started, 
and  a  large  number  of  additional  ones  are 
being  organized. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  factory  S3'stem 
the  cheese  product  of  the  country  has  risen 
from  105,000,000  pounds  in  1860,  to  240,000,- 
000  in  1868,  and  in  the  latter  year,  with  an 
increased  price,  tho  demand  exceeded  the 


supply  some  72,000,000  pounds.  In  1869  the 
dairy  product  of  the  United  States  exceeded 
our  whole  wheat  crop  in  value,  being  worth 
$400,000,000,  while  the  wheat  crop  was  valued 
at  $375,000,000.  It  also  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  cotton  crop,  which  was  $303,000,000. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

People  may  talk  about  regeneration,  faith, 
baptism,  sanctification,  justification,  &c,  and 
may  reason  concerning  the  progress  of  tho 
work  of  religion  in  the  soul,  but  if  they  do 
not  know  it,  and  feel  it  going  on  in  them- 
selves, they  are  no  more  benefitted  b}T  their 
head  knowledge,  than  the  man  who  is  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  food,  is  strengthened  by 
talking  of  eating.  We  are  to  receive  these 
things  as  little  children,  waiting  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  hearts,  and  abstractedness  of 
thought,  to  be  fed  by  the  Divine  Hand,  with 
food  convenient  for  us.  If  we  trust  in  the 
Lord  with  all  our  hearts,  and  lean  not  to  our 
own  understanding,  he  will  lead  us  on  grad- 
ually, feed  us  according  to  our  growth,  and 
inform  our  understanding  in  the  things  of  his 
kingdom,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  or  com- 
prehend them.  I  wish  thee,  dear  friend,  to 
be  still  in  thy  mind,  to  guard  against  restless- 
ness and  impatience,  to  employ  thyself  quietly 
and  cheerfully  in  th}r  outward  occupation 
(which  will  help  to  prune  away  a  redundance 
of  unprofitable  thoughts)  and  to  be  diligent 
in  waiting  for,  and  feeling  after  that  spring 
of  comfort  in  thy  own  mind,  which  is  not 
under  thy  control,  nor  at  thy  command,  nor 
can  be  come  at  by  the  working  of  any  artifi- 
cial tool  of  our  imagination  ;  but  which  the 
great  Master  sends  in  his  own  time,  "  To  re- 
vive the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive 
the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." — Extract  from 
a  letter  by  Richard  Shackleton. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  5,  1870. 


To  the  Editors  of  "The  (Philadelphia) 
Friend." 

Respected  Friends, — In  a  recent  number 
of  your  paper,  kindly  sent  me  by  a  friend,  I 
find  a  reprint  of  a  letter  of  mine  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Monthly  Record  of  7th  month 
last,  and  an  article  commenting  on  the  same, 
emanating,  I  presume,  from  the  editorial  pen. 
With  the  tenor  of  3'our  remarks  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  ;  but  as  I  learn  that  one  or  two 
passages  in  my  letter,  to  which  you  have 
given  wider  publicity  than  I  had  contem- 
plated, have  been  misunderstood,  I  venture  to 
ask  you  to  insert  a  brief  note  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. 

First :  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  that  either 
our  early  Friends,  or  those  who  at  the  present 
time  adhere  closely  to  the  system  of  theology 
developed  in  their  doctrinal  and  controversial 
writings,  are  chargeable  with  the  Hicksite 
heresy  of  denying  the  efficacy  of  the  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  offered  upon  t  he  cross. 

Secondly:  while  admitting  that  English 
Friends  generally  do  not  fully  endorse  those 
doctrinal  and  controversial  writings,  1  never- 
theless believe  the  views  advocated  in  tho 
Epistle  which  called  forth  my  strictures,  to 
be  entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  earnest 
christian  activity  and  aggressive  spirit  of 
George  Fox,  and  of  the  noble  band  of  reform 
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ers  associated  with  him  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

I  am  respectfully  your  friend, 

Fielden  Thorp. 

York,  11th  mo.  10th,  1870. 

As  our  object  in  publishing  the  letter  of 
Fielden  Thorp,  in  the  first  number  of  this 
volume,  was  simply  to  add  to  that  of  others, 
the  testimony  of  one,  who,  by  position  and 
association  was  supposed  to  speak  advisedly 
on  the  point,  that  those  with  whom  he  is  ac- 
tively co-operating  do  not  hold  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  as  heretofore  understood  and  be- 
lieved by  Friends,  we  did  not  then,  nor  do  we 
now,  think  it  needful  to  enter  into  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  unfounded  and  uncharitable  charges 
preferred  by  him  against  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  standard  writers  of  the  So- 
ciety. The  testimony  for  which  that  letter 
was  published  is  reiterated  in  the  above. 

We  are  glad  he  is  willing  to  disavow  what 
his  language  certainly  conveyed,  in  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement;  and  it  would 
have  been  well,  had  he  also  retracted  his 
equally  incorrect  allegation,  respecting  the 
belief  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
cerning the  "  gospel." 

We  may  take  the  opportunity  to  say  there 
are  no  "views"  in  the  epistle  issued  by  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  irreconcilable  with  "  earnest 
christian  activity,"  nor  with  the  "aggressive 
spirit"  of  George  Fox  and  his  co-laborers. 
There  is  but  a  timely  warning  given  against 
entering  into  "activity,"  without  being  first 
prepared  by  Christ  for  his  work;  and  a  fer- 
vent religious  concern  expressed  that  our 
members,  older  or  younger,  may  avoid  every 
thing,  even  though  in  the  shape  of  "good 
works,"  which  would  divert  from  that  obedi- 
ence of  faith  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  which  alone  can 
qualify  any  rightly  to  work  in  the  Lord's 
cause,  as  did  Greorge  Fox  and  his  worthy  co- 
adjutors. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  most  important  event  of  the  week 
has  heen  the  capitulation  of  Metz,  which  surrendered  to 
the  Prussian  commander,  Frederick  Charles,  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  ult.  This  fortified  place  was  con- 
sidered the  strongest  in  France.  It  is  of  great  age, 
having  been  an  important  post  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Metz  lias  been  often  beseiged,  but  never  before 
taken  by  hostile  forces.  The  surrender  gave  up  173,000 
troops,  including  a  large  number  of  sick  and  wounded, 
three  Marshals  of  France,  and  sixty-six  generals.  The 
number  of  guns  captured,  of  all  calibres,  is  reported  at 
3,000,  and  a  military  chest  of  forty  millions  of  francs  is 
also  said  to  have  been  among  the  spoils.  The  Germans 
now  hold  more  than  320,000  French  prisoners  of  war. 
Soon  after  the  surrender,  Marshal  Bazaine  was  sent  to 
Wilhelmshof,  where  the  ex-emperor  is  a  prisoner.  The 
news  of  the  surrender  seems  to  have  caused  great  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  at  Tours.  Cremieux,  Glais 
Bezoin  and  Gambetta,  on  behalf  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, denounce  it  in  their  proclamation  as  an  act  of  the 
basest  treachery,  and  a  crime  the  authors  of  which 
should  be  outlawed.  "Marshal  Bazaine,"  they  say, 
"  has  betrayed  us.  He  has  made  himself  the  agent  of 
the  man  of  Sedan,  and  an  accomplice  of  the  invader  ; 
and  regardless  of  the  honor  of  the  army  of  which  he 
had  charge,  he  has  surrendered,  without  even  making 
the  least  effort,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  light- 
ing men,  twenty  thousand  wounded,  guns,  cannon, 
colors  and  the  strongest  citadel  of  France." 

It  is  natural  that  such  an  overwhelming  disaster 
should  be  received  by  the  French  in  the  manner  this 
has  been,  but  they  seem  to  forget  the  long,  energetic  and 
determined  defence  of  Metz,  the  many  desperate  at- 
tempts of  Bazaine  to  break  through  the  besieging  forces, 
and  his  efforts  to  make  better  terms  by  negotiations,  all 
of  which  failed,  the  Prussian  commander  being  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  army  to 
escape  from  Metz,  and  that  famine  must  soon  compel 


the  unconditional  surrender  required.  There  is  little 
room  to  doubt  it  was  at  last  caused  by  starvation,  and 
was  the  wise  choice  of  the  commander  instead  of  an 
unavailing  sacrifice  of  life. 

After  approaching  near  to  Amiens  the  Prussian  army 
withdrew  without  venturing  an  attack.  A  Prussian 
force  dispatched  to  cut  the  railway  connections  between 
Amiens  and  Rouen  failed  in  the  attempt,  being  repulsed 
by  the  national  guards.  Several  dispatches  have  been 
received  at  Tours  announcing  French  successes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  ;  they  probably  relate  to  oc- 
currences of  no  general  importance.  The  balloon  post 
from  Paris  had  ceased  for  more  than  a  week.  So  far  as 
is  known,  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
state  of  affairs  in  and  around  the  city.  It  is  expected 
that  the  besieging  force  will  soon  be  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  chief  part  of  the  army  which  has 
hitherto  been  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Metz.  The 
main  portions  of  the  Prussian  forces  around  Paris,  are 
grouped  in  four  large  bodies  which  are  connected  by 
telegraphs  and  by  good  roads,  admitting  of  the  rapid 
movement  of  forces  to  any  point  assailed.  The  peasants 
in  the  neighborhrod  have  quietly  submitted  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  give  them  very  little  trouble. 

Thiers  has  arrived  again  in  Tours.  It  is  said  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  immediate  peace  on  such  terms  as  can 
be  obtained. 

A  division  of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  25th  ult.,  at- 
tacked the  French  at  Chateudun  where  40,000  troops 
were  posted.  The  French  were  defeated,  and  many 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Germans,  whose  loss  was 
small.  The  city  of  Schlestadt,  in  Alsace,  has  capitu- 
lated to  the  German  forces  after  a  severe  bombardment. 
The  surrender  includes  2400  prisoners,  and  120  cannon. 
The  Prussians  refuse  further  parols  to  captured  French 
officers,  because  it  has  been  ascertained  that  some  thus 
released  have  resumed  service  in  the  French  army. 

The  French  Provisional  Government  fearing  that 
they  will  soon  be  obliged  to  leave  Tours,  have,  it  is 
said,  made  arrangements  for  transferring  the  head 
quarters  to  Clermont,  in  the  Puy  de  Donn.  They  have 
issued  a  decree  ordering  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  francs  for  the  national  defence. 

The  natives  of  Algeria  have  been  decreed  citizens  of 
France,  and  that  country  is  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments.   Algeria,  Oran  and  Constantine. 

The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  parts  of 
France  is  most  pitiable.  In  the  Ardennes,  a  region  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  it  is  stated  that  200,000  persons 
are  in  a  starving  condition,  and  without  shelter  except 
such  as  is  made  of  bushes.  The  ravages  of  war  have 
spread  similar  destitution  and  misery  over  large  areas 
of  territory. 

The  foreign  ministers  at  Madrid  have  heen  advised 
by  the  Spanish  government  of  the  nomination  of  the 
Dnke  of  Aosta  as  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
have  communicated  the  intelligence  to  their  respective 
capitals.  The  Duke  has  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown  in  case  of  his  elevation,  and  the  approval  thereof 
by  the  great  Powers.  The  majority  of  the  Cortes  have 
passed  a  resolution  for  the  assembling  of  that  body  on 
the  first  inst.  A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  31st  ult.  says: 
"  The  formal  approval  of  the  candidature  of  the  Duke 
of  Aosta  for  the  Spanish  crown,  by  England,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Austria  and  Russia,  is  officially  acknowledged  by 
the  Spanish  government." 

The  railway  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Sois- 
?ons,  has  been  restored,  and  the  Prussians  are  now  using 
it  as  a  means  of  transporting  troops  and  supplies.  A 
large  number  of  reinforcements  of  Prussian  troops  has 
reached  the  investing  lines.  Prussia  and  the  other  Ger- 
man States  have,  it  is  stated,  furnished  856,000  men  for 
the  war.  This  number  has  been  seriously  reduced  by 
wounds,  death  and  sickness,  but  the  survivors  are  nearly 
all  on  French  soil,  and  are  estimated  at  nearly  700  000 
men. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  states  that  on  the  28th  ult.  the 
French  were  dislodged  from  an  outpost  near  St.  Denis, 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  Paris,  and  driven  back  be- 
hind the  fortifications.  Thirty  officers  and  about  1200 
men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Prussian  losses  are 
acknowledged  to  be  quite  heavy,  as  the  French  were 
protected  by  earthworks. 

Dijon,  an  important  city  in  the  S.  E.  of  France,  160 
miles  from  Paris,  has  been  captured  by  a  Prussian  force 
of  12,000  men. 

_  A  Berlin  dispatch  says:  "Lord  Granville's  proposi- 
tion was  an  armistice  to  enable  elections  to  be  held  only, 
and  did  not_  involve  peace.  The  Paris  government 
does  not  desire  an  election,  but  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment will  require  one  if  an  armistice  is  granted,  and  it 
will  not  be  granted  for  any  other  purpose. 

A  formal  notice  of  the  capitulation  of  Metz  has  been 
sent  into  Paris  under  a  flag  of  truce. 


London,  10th  mo.  31st.  Consols,  92£.  U.  S 
of  1862,  89  ;  of  1867,  90}  ;  ten  forties,  87}. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8|  a  8l-d. ;  Orleai 
Hd. 

United  States. — Census  Items. — The  populal 
Philadelphia  is  returned  at  657,179.  In  1860 
565,000,  and  as  the  city  records  show  that  upwa 
40,000  houses  have  been  built  in  the  past  ten  yeai 
the  number  of  registered  voters  has  greatly  increa 
was  expected  the  census  would  show  a  total  popula 
750,000  to  800,000.  The  census  of  Cincinnati  is  21 
Beside  this  there  are  33,853  persons  who  live  o 
the  city  limits  and  who  do  business  in  Cinci 
Michigan  has  1,191,461  inhabitants,  an  incre; 
442,348  since  1860.  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  48,4 
habitants,  22,758  being  whites.  San  Francisco, 
fornia,  has  150,361  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,01 
Chinese.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  32,206  inhabitai 
increase  of  27,000  since  1860.  Jersey  city  has  8 
in  1860  only  43,884. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  235. 

Miscellaneous. — Senator  Morton  has  finally  cone 
to  decline  the  mission  to  England.    J.  D.  Cox,  ! 
tary  of  the  Interior,  has  tendered  his  resignation, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  President,  and  J.  Delai 
pointed  to  succeed  him. 

On  the  30th  of  6th  mo.  last,  there  were  195,739 
pensioners,  whose  yearly  pensions  amounted  to  $2' 
221.    The  navy  pensions  amount  to  $448,591. 
are  fifteen  pensioners  of  100  years  of  age  and  ove 

Cotton  raising  in  California  has  proved  pro! 
One  planter  who  experimented  on  200  acres,  calc 
the  total  proceeds  at  §13,500,  and  the  net  profit  at  $ 

The  first  heavy  snow  of  the  season  fell  in  Mail 
New  Hampshire  on  the  31st  ult. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quot 
on  the  31st  ult.  Yew  York. — American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113£;  ditto,  5-20's  1862,  112* ; 
10-40,  106^.  .Superfine  flour,  $5.10  a $5.40;  finer  b 
$5.50  a  $8.90.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $ 
$1.30  ;  No.  2,  $1.13  a  $1.15  ;  amber  State,  $1.36  a 
white  Michigan,  $1.45  a  $1.53  ;  white  Genesee,  $ 
$1.70.  Western  mixed  corn,  82  a  84  cts.  PhUad 
— Cotton,  17  a  17. *  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  O* 
Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $4.75  ;  finer  brands,  $5 I 
Ohio  and  Indiana  red  wheat,  $1.37  a  $1.40;  amb> 
$1 .42  a  $1.43.  Rye,  95  cts.  Yellow  corn,  78  a  b 
western  mixed,  75  a  76  cts.  Oats,  51  a  56  cts.  ( 
seed,  $6.56  a  $6.70.  Timothy,  $4.75  a  $5.25. 
3000  beef  cattle  were  sold  at  the  Avenue  Drov 
at  8|  a  9  cts.  for  extra  ;  7  a  8}  cts.  for  fair  to  goo 
5  a  6i  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  Sales  of 
sheep  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  5000  hogs 
a  $10.75  per  100  lbs.  net.  Baltimore. — Maryland 
wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.75;  good  to  prime,  $1.35  a  : 
western,  $1.30  a  $1.33.  Yellow  corn,  70  a  84  cts.  i 
and  new.  Oats,  45  a  48  cts.  Chicago. — Spring 
flour,  $4.25  a  $5.75.  No.  2  wheat,  97  £  cts.  No.  i 
53  cts.    No.  2  oats,  35J  cts.    No.  2  rye,  67£  cts. 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  "  Female  Society  of 
deiphia  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  . 
will  be  held  at  the  House  of  Industry,  No.  112 
Seventh  St.,  on  Seventh-day,  11th  mo.  5th,  at  3£  o> 
Julianna  Randolph,  C 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IN! 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fan 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadf 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  dc 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA1S 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelj 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  W 
ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ir 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  to  John  E.  Cabtee, 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  1313  Pine  Street, 
deiphia,  or  to  any  other  Member  of  the  Board. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  Maeg 
wife  of  \\rm.  Walter,  aged  82  years,  wanting  three 
an  elder  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  speei 
much  impaired  by  paralysis,  but  her  mind  was  cl 
the  close — which  was  peaceful — leaving  the  con 
evidence  that  through  redeeming  mercy,  she  ha 
gathered  with  the  just  of  all  generations  ;  an  inha 
of  that  "  glorious  city,  whose  walls  are  salvatioJ 
whose  g  ites  are  praise." 
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For  "  The  t'rieod." 

n  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Quarterly 
new,  there  is  a  well  written  article  on 
he  Police  of  London,"  from  which  the  fol- 
ing  extracts  are  offered  for  "  The  Friend," 
ling  they  may  be  interesting  to  many  of 
readers  of  that  valuable  journal,  as  afford- 
them  information  on  a  subject,,  of  which 
y  may  know  little  or  nothing. 
The  population  of  London  is  nearly  double 
t  of  Paris,  four  times  that  of  New  York 
i  times  that  of  Berlin,  six  times  that  of  St. 
ersburgh,  twelve  times  that  of  Amsterdam, 
I  eighteen  times  that  of  Eome.  The  in- 
)itants  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St. 
,ersburgh,  added  together,  fall  short  of  the 
mlation  of  London,  which  exceeds  that  of 
Scotland,  is  more  than  equal  to  two-thirds 
the  population  of  all  Ireland,  and  consti- 
es  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  popula- 
1  of  Great  Britain.  The  increase  alone  in 
inhabitants  of  London  during  the  last 
rty  years,  exceeds  the  entire  population  of 
kingdom  of  Greece,  brigands  included. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  surprising  things 
>ut  modern  London  is  the  rapidity  of  its 
wth.  Notwithstanding  its  already  enor- 
us  size  in  1849,  not  fewer  than  225,322 
v  houses  have  been  added  to  it  since  then 
ning  69  new  squares,  and  5831  new  streets^ 
,he  total  length  of  1030  miles !  Nor  has  the 
wth  of  London  apparently  been  checked, 
withstanding  adverse  times;  for  5167 
ises  were  in  course  of  erection  in  the  month 
February  last.  In  short,  as  the  French  ob- 
per  said  of  London,  '  it  is  not  so  much  city, 
i  province  covered  by  houses.' 
But  while  London  thus  attracts  the  most 
hing,  enterprising,  and  industrious  men 
many  provinces  and  countries,  it  also  at- 
3t8  men  of  another  sort — those  who  seek 
ive  upon  the  industry  of  others.  The  best 
o  rise  to  London,  and  the  worst  men  sink 
t.  For  though  it  is  a  centre  of  art,  and 
Jllect,  and  industry,  London  is  also  a  centre 
nisery,  poverty,  and  vice.  It  is  the  general 
dezvous  of  the  criminal  classes,  some  of 
om  come  to  hide  in  it,  and  others  to  pur- 
their  vocation  of  plunder  in  it. 
The  miserable  and  desperate  classes  of 
]don  are  almost  equal  in  number  to  the 
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populations  of  some  kingdoms:  they  would 
fill  a  great  city  by  themselves.  They  include 
a  multitude  of  beggars,  tramps,  match-sellers, 
crossing-sweepers,  rag-pickers,  organ-grind- 
ers, prostitutes,  and  others  hanging  on  to  the 
outskirts  of  society,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
become  criminal.  In  the  second  week  of  June 
last,  there  were  31,402  indoor  paupers,  and 
88,992  outdoor  paupers  in  the  metropolitan 
districts,  maintained  at  the  public  expense; 
and  outside  this  actual  pauper  class,  there  is 
always  a  vast  number  of  poor  men  and  women, 
struggling  for  subsistence,  amidst  wretched- 
ness, dirt,  drunkenness,  and  crime. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  .of  the 
number  of  persons  living  by  plunder,  who 
look  upon  society  as  their  daily  prey.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Judicial  Statistics,  the  crimi- 
nal classes  at  large  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1868 — excluding  from  the  known  thieves  and 
depredators  all  who  had  been  living  honestly 
for  a  year  at  least  subsequent  to  their  dis- 
charge from  any  conviction — numbered  as 
follows  : — 

Under  16.  Above  16.  Totals. 
Known  thieves  and  depredators,  3,743  19,216  22,959 
Receivers  of  stolen  goods,    .    .  ~    54     3,041  3,095 

Prostitutes,   1,275    25,911  27,186 

Suspected  persons,   3,753    25,715  29,468 

Vagrants  and  tramps,  ....  6,366    26,572  32,938 

15.191  100,455  115,646 
"But  this  estimate  is  doubtless  very  much 
within  the  actual  number,  as  only  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  felonies  are  detect- 
ed, for  which  the  offenders  are  brought  to 
justice.  A  common  pickpocket  will  steal 
daily,  one  day  with  another,  about  six  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  order  to  'live,'  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  commit  from  three 
to  four  hundred  thefts  of  this  petty  sort  be- 
fore he  is  caught.  Yet  such  is  the  vigilance 
of  the  police,  that  in  1868  not  fewer  than  9799 
persons  guilty  of  felonies  affecting  property 
were  apprehended  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict alone,  of  whom  6145  were  tried  and  con- 
victed. 

"  When  such  are  the  numbers  of  the  crimi- 
nal classes  who  are  in  a  state  of  constant  war 
against  society, — who  live  by  plunder,  regard- 
ing honest  people  going  about  their  daily 
business  but  as  so  many  persons  with  pockets 
to  be  picked,  and  dwelling  houses,  shops,  and 
warehouses,  only  as  so  many  places  to  be 
robbed,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  number 
of  felonies  against  property  should  be  so  great, 
as  that  London  should,  after  all,  be  one  of  the 
safest  places  in  the  world  to  live  in. 

"The  wonder,  however,  ceases  when  it  is 
considered  that  scoundrelism  has  no  principle 
of  cohesion.  If  these  thirty  thousand  persons 
of  the  lawless  classes  had  the  power  of  or- 
ganization, society  would  be  at  their  mercy. 
But  there  is  no  '  honor  among  thieves,'  not- 
withstanding the  popular  maxim.  They  can- 
not trust  one  another,  and  arc  usually  ready 
to  sell  and  betray  each  other.  They  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  fear,  and  a  hand  placed  sud-' 
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denly  on  the  thief's  shoulder  from  behind,  is 
apt  to  paralyze  the  boldest. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  the  lawless 
classes  arrayed  against  society  are  weak,  the 
constabulary  forces  arrayed  in  defence  of  so- 
ciety are  strong.  The  baton  may  be  a  very 
ineffective  weapon  of  offence,  but  it  is  backed 
by  the  combined  power  of  the  Crown,  the 
Government,  and  the  Constituencies.  Armed 
with  it  alone,  the  constable  will  usually  be 
found  ready,  in  obedience  to  orders,  to  face 
any  mob,  or  brave  any  danger.  The  mob 
quails  before  the  simple  baton  of  the  police 
officer,  and  flies  before  it,  well  knowing  the 
moral  as  well  as  physical  force  of  the  Nation 
whose  will,  as  embodied  in  law,  it  represents. 
And  take  any  man  from  that  mob,  place  a 
baton  in  his  hand  and  a  blue  coat  upon  his 
back,  put  him  forward  as  the  representative 
of  the  law,  and  he  too  will  be  found  equally 
ready  to  face  the  mob  from  which  he  was 
taken,  and  exhibit  the  same  steadfastness  and 
courage  in  defence  of  constituted  order. 

"The  total  length  of  the  streets  and  roads 
regularly  patrolled  by  the  metropolitan  police 
is  not  less  than  6708  miles,  or  equal  to  the 
distance,  in  a  direct  line  from  London  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  continent  of  North 
America,  to  San  Francisco  !  This  length  is 
divided  into  921  day-beats  and  3126  night 
beats — the  average  length  of  the  day-beats 
all  over  the  metropolitan  district  being  about 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  of  the  night-beats 
a  little  over  two  miles — though  they  are,  of 
course,  much  shorter  where  the  population  is 
the  most  dense. 

"Among  the  more  important  of  such  new 
duties  entrusted  to  the  police  is  the  regulation 
of  the  traffic  of  the  metropolis.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  cai-riages,  cabs,  omnibuses, 
vans,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  has  been  so 
great  of  late  years  that,  without  the  most 
careful  regulation,  the  principal  thorough- 
fares would,  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day, 
be  the  scene  of  disorder,  danger,  and  inex- 
tricable confusion.  As  it  is,  the  principal 
thoroughfares  aro  crowded  with  traffic  from 
morning  till  night,  and  being  for  the  most 
part  insufficient  in  width,  they  can  only  be 
kept  clear  by  dint  of  constant  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  police. 

"  As  might  be  expected,  the  greatest  glut  of 
traffic  is  in  the  thoroughfares  leading  to  and 
from  the  city — not  fewer  thau  three  quarters 
of  a  million  of  persons  entering  itdail.y,  mostly 
for  purposes  of  business.  The  pressure  is 
greatest  towards  the  centre,  and  where  the 
thoroughfares  are  the  narrowest — at  the  Man- 
sion House,  in  the  Poultry,  at  Temple  Bar, 
in  Holborn,  at  Aldgate,  and  especially  on 
London  Bridge.  About  60,000  persons  cross 
the  bridge  daily  on  foot,  and  over  25,000  vehi- 
cles; and  it  is  only  by  the  careful  separation 
of  the  fast  from  the  slow  traffic  by  the  con- 
stables stationed  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  four  distinct  streams 
passing  in  opposite  directions,  that  the  thor- 
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oughfare  is  kept  clear ;  though,  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  blocks  are 
still  of  frequent  and  unavoidable  occurrence. 

"  The  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the 
West  End  are,  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park  dur- 
ing the  season,  Bond  Street  in  the  afternoon, 
the  bottom  of  Park  Lane,  the  Strand  on  the 
evening  when  lines  of  carriages  to  and  from 
some  ten  different  theatres  require  regulation 
and  especially  the  crossing  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  the  stream  of  traffic  over  "West 
minster  Bridge.  As  London  Bridge  is  the 
greatest  thoroughfare  of  the  Bast  of  London 
so  is  Westminster  Bridge  of  the  West.  About 
45,000  foot-passengers  and  13,000  vehicles 
cross  it  daily  in  the  busiest  seasons  of  the 
year.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  vehicles  cross 
hourly  between  ten  and  twelve  in  the  fore 
noon,  and  between  two-and  four  in  the  after 
noon  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  careful  and  ex 
cellent  regulations  of  the  police  that  accidents 
are  not  of  constant  occurrence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

"4th  mo.  30th,  1854.  To-day  our  dear 
friend  Martha  Jefferis  departed  this  life.  She 
was  one  who  had  been  engaged  to  have  her 
day's  work  done  in  the  day  time.  Her  last 
illness  was  of  nearly  a  weeks  continuance;  in 
the  course  of  which  she  said  the  event  was 
much  hidden  from  her ;  but  she  felt  that  her 
blessed  Saviour  was  near.  Thus  in  great 
sweetness,  without  struggle  or  apparent  pain, 
she  gently  ceased  to  breathe,  about  noon.  She 
was  a  useful  member  of  Society,  and  will  be 
much  missed  among  us.  May  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  bring  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest, 
is  the  present  breathing  of  my  spirit." 

Same  date.  "Our  valued  friend  B.  H.,  from 
Ohio,  in  the  course  of  his  religious  visit  in 
these  parts,  attended  our  meeting  at  West 
Chester.  It  was  a  time  of  renewed  favor ; 
and  oh !  that  fruits  answerable  thereto  may 
be  brought  forth,  that  so  we  may  not  become 
as  the  fruitless  fig-tree,  of  which  it  was  said, 
'cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground.' 

"5th  mo.  I  attended  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Concord.  At  the  same  time  I  thought 
much  of  Cain  and  Western  Quarters  :  but  not 
feeling  it  a  duty  required,  and  the  infirmities 
of  age  pressing  upon  me,  I  felt  easy  to  remain 
at  home.  Gracious  Father!  be  pleased  to  be 
near  me,  unworthy  as  I  am  ;  and  preserve  me 
from  going  before,  or  loitering  behind  the 
guidance  of  Thy  blessed  Spirit :  that  so  I  may 
be  made  quick  of  understanding  in  Thy  fear. 

"  7th  mo.  9th.  Soon  after  taking  my  seat 
in  our  meeting  to-day,  desires  were  raised  that 
we  might  be  individually  benefitted  by  thus 
coming  together;  that  our  minds  might  be 
turned  more  and  more  inward  to  the  gift  of 
grace  which  teacheth  as  never  man  taught. 
The  exercise  continuing  to  press  upon  me, 
with  a  pointing  to  express  it,  I  ventured  to 
do  so,  according  to  my  feeble  ability ;  and  be- 
lieving that  the  spirit  of  supplication  was  felt, 
it  was  vocally  offered  in  awfulness  and  holy 
fear.  After  which  I  was  favored  with  peace- 
ful quiet. 

"8th  mo.  24th.  I  attended  our  week-day 
meeting,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  month, 
from  indisposition.  My  heart  was  early  hum- 
bled, and  brought  under  exercise  with  desires 
for  the  preservation  of  the  beloved  youth ; 


and  believing  it  right  to  express  a  few  words 
for  their  encouragement,  I  did  so  in  broken 
sentences ;  and  was  favored  the  remaining 
part  of  the  meeting  with  a  comfortable  calm. 
But  after  returning  home,  I  was  beset  with 
doubts  and  fears,  lest  there  had  been  a  mov- 
ing in  the  awful  work  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  being  a  Divine  requiring ;  under 
the  exercise  whereof,  I  could  appeal  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  Thou  knowest  I  have 
never  ventured  to  speak  in  Thy  name  with- 
out believing  it  to  be  required  by  Thee,  unfit 
and  unworthy  as  I  am !  After  which  my 
mind  became  more  quiet,  in  believing  that 
these  conflicting,  searching  seasons  were  de- 
signed for  my  deepening  in  the  root  of  life. 
Gracious  Father,  suffer  neither  heights  nor 
depths,  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  to 
separate  me  from  Thy  love  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Head." 

No  doubt  all  those,  who  in  true  fear  and 
trembling,  have  felt  called  publicly  to  advo- 
cate the  Great  Name,  have  had  misgivings  at 
times,  lest  they  were  too  much  acting  in  their 
own  wills,  and  without  duly  experiencing  the 
"  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel." 
Christopher  Healy  (see  this  Journal,  vol.  41, 
p.  412)  once  felt  uneasiness  so  to  prevail  after 
an  appearance  in  his  own  Monthly  Meeting, 
that  he  requested  the  ministers  and  elders  to 
stop  at  its  conclusion,  that  he  might  unburden 
his  painfully  exercised  mind  to  them.  His 
brethren,  far  from  upbraiding  him,  so  mani- 
fested their  unity  and  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  deep  baptism,  that  it  fully  healed  all  his 
wounds,  which,  through  the  .power  of  the 
enemy's  temptations,  he  had  felt  that  day. 
Afterward,  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  he 
thus  instructively  continues  :  "  O  may  all  that 
are  concerned  to  appear  in  the  ministry,  be 
careful  to  know  the  word  of  command  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  not  let  a  good  desire  for 
the  people  be  sufficient  to  raise  them  up  in 
the  ministry.  But  remember,  O  exercised 
brother  or  sister,  who  art  called  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  that  in  order  that  thy  offer- 
ings be  acceptable  to  God,  or  beneficial  to  the 
people,  thou  must  feel  with  the  apostle  the 
necessity  of  the  woe.  Yea,  woe  be  unto  thee 
if  thou  preach  not  the  gospel.  Then  if  the 
enemy  of  thy  soul  seeks  to  discourage  thee, 
and  to  destroy  thy  faith,  and  thou  be  thereby 
brought  to  fasting,  thou  shalt  witness  the 
Holy  Hand  to  be  underneath  thy  head  to 
keep  thee  from  sinking;  and  when  the  time 
of  fasting  is  over,  thou  shalt  witness  the  com- 
pany of  holy  angels  to  administer  to  thy 
hungry  soul,  and  thine  heart  shall  rejoice 
with  songs  of  praise  to  thy  Heavenly  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Which,  blessed  be  the 
Lord,  was  my  happy  experience  on  my  way 
home  after  this  Monthly  Meeting." 

The  Diary  continues:  "9th  mo.  10th.  Our 
meeting  to-day  was  small,  and  to  me  it  seemed 
like  toiling  all  night  and  catching  nothing,  or 
at  least  but  little.  As  to  the  outward  it  was 
a  day  of  favor :  being  one  of  rain,  after  a  time 
of  unusual  heat  and  drought,  whereby  vege- 
tation is  much  parched  and  dried  up.  Oh !  I 
often  thought  during  the  dry  time,  how  much 
we  have  to  remind  us  of  our  very  great  de- 
pendence on  Him  from  whom  we  receive  every 
blessing,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

"  11th  mo.  I  attended  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing at  Concord  ;  which  seemed  to  require  con- 
siderable exertion  in  my  feeble  state.  Yet 
while  out  I  was  favored,  in  company  with 
Mary  Kite,  to  get  to  see  Samuel  Trimble  who 


is  in  declining  health.  It  was  to  me  a  sat 
factory  visit,  believing  that  the  mind  of  t 
dear  young  man  was  preparing  for  the  solei 
event  which  appeared  to  await  him.  I 
dear,  afflicted,  widowed  mother,  sat  with  t 
to  whom  tender  sympathy  and  eucoura; 
ment  was  felt  and  expressed.  What  a  mer 
it  is  that  though  our  Heavenly  Father 
pleased  to  afflict  the  children  of  men,  yet  ] 
does  not  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust 
Him.  After  leaving  a  few  tracts  at  a  hoi 
on  our  way  home,  for  a  man  whom  I  saw 
work  in  the  road  the  day  before,  whose  nai 
I  do  not  know,  I  was  favored  to  return  w: 
a  quiet  mind,  free  from  condemnation. 

"  23d.  Our  dear  friend,  Mary  Kite,  atte 
ed  our  week-day  meeting,  and  appeared 
solemn  supplication.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
a  time  of  renewing  of  covenant  with  sor 
perhaps  of  the  dear  young  people.  May  th 
be  enabled  to  keep  them  by  His  holy  aid ;  w 
alone  is  able  to  help  us  to  keep  our  covenai 
with  Him. 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  11th  mo.,  or  fore  p: 
of  12th  month,  I  attended  the  funeral  of  ] 
becca  W.  Lukens.  It  was  a  close  berea' 
ment  to  her  dear  daughters  M.  P.  G.  and 
P.  H.;  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  solemn  tir 
wherein  the  necessity  for  us  who  remain, 
be  ready  for  the  like  solemn  change,  v 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind.  It  seem 
best  for  me,  I  thought,  to  call  the  attention 
the  people,  both  at  the  house  and  while  stai 
ing  about  the  grave,  to  this  all  important  e< 
cern.  Oh  !  may  I  on  every  succeeding  oc« 
sion,  when  apprehending  myself  called  upij 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
the  solemn  query  come  close  home,  is 
unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.' 

"  2d  mo.  11th,  1855.  It  has  been  for  soi 
time  past  a  season  of  much  poverty  of  sph 
attended  with  sadness  and  mourning  on 
count  of  the  state  of  our  poor  Society ;  whe 
in  the  language  hath  often  arisen,  '  Spare  t 
people,  O  Lord,  and  give  not  thine  heriti 
to  reproach.'  At  other  times  the  aspiratr 
of  my  heart  have  been,  Lord  help  us,  for  vj 
is  the  help  of  man ;  and  also  that  I  may 
enabled  to  bear  my  allotted  portion  of  suff 
ing  for  the  Body's  sake  ;  and  be  more  a 
more  concerned  to  know  the  will  of  H 
whom  I  desire  to  serve,  as  well  as  ha 
strength  to  perform  it :  and  I  may  add,  tl 
it  seemed  this  day  in  our  meeting,  as  thou 
my  mental  breathings  to  the  Father  of  mj 
cies  had  nearer  access  to  Him,  than  at  ma 
other  seasons.  May  I  be  thankful  for  evef 
gleam  of  His  condescending  goodness  a 
mercy. 

"4th  mo.  8th.  In  our  meeting  to-d; 
poverty  and  heaviness  was  the  clothing 
my  spirit  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  in  str 
ing  to  obtain  a  little  of  that  wisdom  which 
profitable  to  direct  aright,  my  mind  was 
newedly  and  solemnly  impressed  with  1 
awfulness  of  the  standing  of  those  who  f 
called  upon  publicly  to  proclaim  the  name 
the  Lord  while  in  themselves,  without  Chr 
Jesus,  they  are  nothing  :  and  while  I  was  < 
ercised  in  desire  to  stand  acquitted  in  t 
Divine  sight,  the  following  passage  of  H< 
Writ  revived :  '  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughtt 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds 
the  field,  that  ye  stir  not  up  nor  awake  i 
love  until  he  please:'  which  renewedly  ga 
me  to  see  the  necessity  of  patient  waitii 
until  the  evidence  of  Divine  requiring  is  cle 
Holy  Father,  keep  me,  I  pray  Thee,  from 
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wiles  of  our  unwearied  enemy,  and  pre- 
re  me  from  either  going  before  or  lagging 
ind  the  pointings  of  Thy  blessed  finger. 
,he  prospect  of  attending  our  approaching 
,rly  Meeting,  fearfulness  covers  my  mind, 
xccount  of  the  unsettled  state  of  our  So- 
y. 

16th  our  Yearly  Meeting  commenced ; 
I  attended  most  of  its  sittings.  Some  of 
ii  were  painful  seasons ;  yet  notwithstand- 
our  backslidings  and  many  departures 
a  the  simple  truth,  the  last  sitting  was 
>red  with  a  comfortable  degree  of  solem- 
I  furnishing  a  hope  that  the  Shepherd  of 
tel  is  still  watching  over  his  church  with 
ipassion,  and  would  heal  our  backslidings 
(re  were  sufficiently  humble.  May  the 
d  be  pleased  to  help  us  (as  a  society)  out 
ur  present  difficulties. 
29th.  In  our  meeting  at  West  Chester  to- 
,  a  solemnity  seemed  spread  over  us,  and 
r  considerable  searching  of  heart,  a  few 
ds  I  thought  were  required  to  be  vocally 
ressed;  which  being  yielded  to,  solemn 
plication  was  afterwards  poured  forth.  It 
to  me  a  time  of  renewed  favor,  wherein 
heart  was  made  glad,  and  fresh  cause 
ra  to  trust  in  Him  from  whom  cometh  all 
sure  mercies." 

(To  be  continued.) 


1he  Chinese  Language  at  the  Cornell  JJni 
ity. — Professor  Kcehrig  opened  his  class  of 
ty  members  in  Chinese  with  two  introduc- 
s  lectures,  of  which  we  can  give  only  a 
f  outline.  He  began  by  alluding  to  the 
lives  and  inducements  for  studying  this 
ortant  oriental  language.  He  considered 
je  from  two  points  of  view — first,  as  they 
cerned  the  scholar,  and,  secondly,  as  they 
cerned  the  practical  business  man.  Chi- 
5  is  of  utility  to  the  philosopher,  the  his- 
an,  the  geographer,  the  antiquarian,  the 
aralist  (an  allusion  was  made  here  to  the 
anist  Endlicher),  the  astronomer  (the  io- 
nce  of  Biot  was  cited),  the  philologist  (such 
William  V.  Humboldt,  &c.,)  and  the  gen- 
.  scholar.  For  the  man  of  business  it  is  of 
acial  value.  Western  trade  with  China  is 
rmous,  and  is  certainly  increasing.  This 
lmerce  employs  many  men.  In  the  Chi- 
e  service  itself  there  are  a  multitude  of 
•ortunities  for  foreigners  in  such  capacities 
nining  engineers,  chemists,  agriculturists, 
.1  engineers,  builders  of  bridges,  public 
ds,  railroads,  &c,  telegraph  operators,  mili- 
Y  instructors,  teachers,  clerks,  &c.  The 
.nese  custom-house  service  has  been  newly 
auized,  and  its  higher  employes  are  foreign- 
I  to  whom  very  liberal  salaries  are  paid. 
>fessor  Bcehrig  cited  in  this  connection 
mpelly's  recently  published  "Across  Asia 
I  America,"  and  repeated  several  conversa- 
38  which  he  had  held  with  the  late  Minister 
rlingame  and  the  various  members  of  his 
bassy. 

die  character  of  the  people  of  China  was 
in  portrayed,  their  peculiar  civilization  and 
ntal  independence,  after  which  followed  a 
)tch  of  the  antiquity  and  value  of  their 
sech.  The  language  was  originally  pictorial, 
images  became  gradually  words,  modified 
a  variety  of  ways,  changed,  compounded 
i  so  abbreviated  that  all  resemblance  with 
}  object  was  lost.  The  spoken  language  is 
3  poorest  in  the  world,  while  the  written  is 
i  richest.  There  are  four  principal  dialects 
d  a  multitude  of  local  varieties,  sub-dialects, 


patois,  jargons.  The  Chinese  is  read  by  the 
neighboring  nations,  often  with  their  own 
words  and  in  their  own  tongues,  with  some 
unavoidable  transposition  of  expressions  and 
change  in  the  order  or  succession  of  words. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Chinese  are  many.  It 
has  a  multitude  of  chai'acters ;  the  grammati- 
cal relation  between  the  words  is  omitled,  tbe 
reader  being  obliged  to  supply  it;  and  it 
forms,  in  short,  a  sort  of  algebraical  language, 
thus  affording  a  species  of  excellent  mental 
gymnastics.  The  Chinese  intonations  form  an 
interesting  and  important  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Professor  Eoehrig  discussed  the  plans  and 
methods  of  study.  He  described  the  214  radi- 
cals, the  phonetic  system,  the  Kuwen  and 
Koan-hoa,  Canton,  Fu-Kiang,  Shanghai  and 
other  dialects,  and  gave  useful  hints  to  the 
learner,  together  with  a  critical  review  of  the 
existing  text-books.  A  concise  explanation 
of  Chinese  penmanship  and  method  of  writing 
was  given, 

The  final  question,  "How  long  will  it  take 
to  learn  Chinese?"  was  met  by  the  Professor 
by  a  quotation  from  Confucius,  given  first  in 
Chinese  and  then  in  English,  thus  :  "  There 
are  persons  who  are  unable  to  accomplish 
anything.  It  is  because  they  are  lacking 
earnestness,  energy  and  patience.  But  they 
should  persevere!  Such  peojjle  require  one 
hundred  days  to  do  the  work  which  others  do 
in  one.  And  for  what  is  done  by  others  in 
ten  days,  they  would  need  at  least  one  thou- 
sand!"— Cornell  Era. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Old  Paths. 

William  Penn,  speaking  of  Friends,  says: 
"  They  came  forth  low  and  despised  and  hated, 
as  the  primitive  Christians  did,  and  not  by 
the  help  of  worldly  wisdom  or  power,  as 
former  reformations  in  part  have  done,  but  in 
all  things,  it  may  be  said,  this  people  were 
brought  forth  in  the  cross,  in  contradiction  to 
the  ways,  worship,  fashions,  and  customs  of 
this  world ;  yea,  against  wind  and  tide,  that 
so  no  flesh  might  glory  before  God." 

In  the  way  in  which  Friends  in  the  begin- 
ning are  herein  represented  to  have  been 
brought  forth — "in  the  cross,  in  contradiction 
to  the  worship,  fashions,  and  customs  of  the 
world,  yea  against  wind  and  tide" — is  the 
only  way,  it  is  believed,  by  which  they  can 
be  sustained  and  preserved.  For  are  not 
Christ  and  antichrist,  God  and  the  world,  as 
wholly  antagonistic  now  as  at  any  other 
period  ?  Can  things  in  their  nature  discordant 
over  be  reconciled  ?  Can  such  as  in  any  wise 
allow  themselves  to  become  conformed  to  the 
world  and  its  spirit  be  the  lowly,  faithful  dis- 
ciples of  Him  who  was  rejected  of  men  and 
crucified  by  the  world  ?  Can  Christ  and  Belial 
be  simultaneously  served  and  followed  ?  Until 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  to-day  become, 
through  obedience  to  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus 
manifested  in  the  heart,  that  self-denying, 
world-renouncing,  God-fearing  people  which 
they  were  in  the  beginning;  until  they  are, 
after  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  crucified  to 
the  world,  and  the  world  to  them  ;  until  they 
be  made  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus  through 
the  initiatory  baptism  which  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  floor  of  the  heart,  and  makes 
willing  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God,  knowing  "that  we  are  appointed  there- 
unto ;"  how  can  they  expect  to  escape  the 
punishment  meted  to  Israel  of  old  who  had 


forsaken  the  God  of  their  fathers,  "  The  Foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water;"  and  "changed  their  glory  for  that 
which  doth  not  profit  ?"  "  Yet,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed  ;  how  then  art  thou  turned  into  the  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me?" 
'  Wherefore  I  will  yet  plead  with  you,  and 
with  your  children's  children  will  I  plead. 
For  pass  over  the  isles  of  Chittim,  and  see; 
and  send  unto  Kedar,  and  consider  diligently, 
and  see  if  there  be  such  a  thing  :  hath  a  nation 
changed  their  gods,  which  are  yet  no  gods  ? 
but  my  people  have  changed  their  glory  for 
that  which  doth  not  profit." 

From  "Good  Health." 

Gymnastics. 

On  the  subject  of  Physical  Culture  very 
little  is  known  by  the  people  at  large ;  and 
what  is  known  is  far  from  being  rightly  ap- 
preciated. People  in  general  take  little  or  no 
interest  in  any  subject  which  more  imme- 
diately concerns  their  health,  until  once  they 
are  conscious  of  having  lost  it,  when  they  are 
only  too  anxious  for  its  recovery.  That  a 
very  large  number  of  the  disorders  of  the  hu- 
man system  which  afflict  mankind  are  due  to 
careless  and  culpable  indifference,  or  to  ignor- 
ance of  the  laws  of  life,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Everywhere  the  physical  laws  of  our 
being  are  violated,  and  the  sufferings  incident 
to  such  violation  most  likely  charged  to  Pro- 
vidence, while  the  sufferers,  now  anxious  for 
restoration  to  health,  but  unwilling  to  follow 
the  laws  of  nature  and  await  her  healing  pro- 
cesses, resort  to  drugs,  the  patent  and  guar/: 
remedies  which  flood  the  land,  and  thereby 
not  unfrequently  perpetuate  their  sufferings 
and  materially  shorten  their  lives;  in  plain 
English,  drug  themselves  to  death. 

No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Physical  Culture,  can  doubt  that  the 
right  use  of  properly-regulated  exercise  must 
have  a  most  beneficial  influence,  not  only  upon 
the  due  development  of  the  human  body,  but 
as  a  sanitary  measure  in  preventing  certain 
forms  of  disorder,  and  in  many  cases  as  a 

curative  process. 

****** 

Walking  ought  to  consist  of  a  succession  of 
steps,  not  of  leaps,  which  constitute  running. 
Fair  walking  is  generally  called  "  toe  and 
heel,"  and  one  foot  should  always  be  on  the 
ground.  The  steps  are  taken  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  heel  to  heel,  which  part  of  the  foot 
must  touch  the  ground  first,  and  be  tiimly 
dug  into  it.  The  ball  and  toe  of  the  foot  should 
not  be  on  the  ground  for  any  perceptible  space 
of  time  ;  if  they  are  dwelt  on,  the  walker  loses 
a  certain  amount  of  time  in  each  si  ride,  be- 
sides causing  the  knee  to  bend  by  bringing 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  toes,  which  are 
unable  to  bear  it.  The  latter  point  is  one  of 
the  great  differences  between  running  and 
walking;  in  the  former  all  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  thrown  on  the  toes  and  balls  of  the 
feet,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  heels. 

At  each  stride  the  loin  and  hip  correspond- 
ing to  the  leg  which  is  bein^  put  forward, 
should  be  twisted  well  round  the  right  loin 
and  hip  towards  the  left,  and  the  left  loin  and 
hip  towards  the  right.  By  this  means  the 
walker  is  enabled  to  put  bis  feet  down  almost 
in  a  geometrical  straight  line,  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  and  thereby  gains  additional  length 
of  stride.    As  regards  the  upper  part  of  the 
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body,  the  arms  must  be  kept  well  up  and  in- 
clined outwards  from  the  chest,  with  the 
elbows  slightly  bent, — since  in  fast  walking 
the  arms  perform  almost  as  important  func- 
tions as  the  legs.  Each  arm  must  be  swung 
across  the  chest,  and  the  shoulder  well  lifted 
at  the  same  time  in  unison  with  each  alternate 
stride.  The  object  of  this  motion  is  to  raise 
the  weight  of  the  body  off  the  heels,  and 
thereby  enable  the  legs  to  take  a  quicker 
stride.  Above  all  things  the  shoulders  must 
be  kept  well  back,  the  chest  out,  the  whole 
body  as  upright  as  possible,  and  the  knees 
perfectly  straight. 

As  an  exercise  for  bringing  into  play  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  no  single  exercise 
can  equal  it,  since  in  fast  walking,  not  only 
the  muscles  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  loins  are 
used,  but  those  of  the  ribs,  chest,  shoulders, 
and  also  arms,  while  they  work  across  the 
body.  Nevertheless  there  are  acts  much  more 
complex,  and  which  require  a  more  prolonged 
training  than  mere  locomotion. 

Many  of  these  movements  involve  the 
simultaneous  or  successive  action  of  various 
groups  of  muscles,  and  each  of  these  groups 
must  be  trained  to  take  its  appropriate  por- 
tion of  duty.  Many  of  them  also  require  great 
speed  in  their  performance,  others  again  great 
force,  and  sometimes  both  are  necessary,  but 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  if  such  be  the 
case,  i.  e.  if  both  speed  and  force  are  neces- 
sary, the  stage  of  training  requisite  for  the 
due  and  proper  performance  of  the  action  will 
become  of  necessity  more  important  and  more 
lengthy.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
the  labor  of  a  skilled  mechanic  and  a  raw  ap- 
prentice. But,  besides  special  training  for 
special  efforts,  it  is  nowadays  well  recognized 
that,  for  the  human  body  to  attain  its  great- 
est beauty  and  its  greatest  power,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  train  not  one  set  of  muscles,  or  even 
several  sets,  but  all  in  turn,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  gymnastics  have  of  late  years 
received  the  attention  they  have,  not  only  as 
a  means  of  physical  or  bodily  education,  but 
as  a  sanitary  measure,  and  actually  as  a 
method  of  curing  disease.  Both  of  these  sub- 
jects we  shall  consider  in  turn ;  but  we  shall 
first  speak  of  the  preparatory  process,  or  that 
of  training. 

-fc  *f»  *t*  <V  *i*  *K 

If  a  man  sets  about  any  unusual  exertion, 
say  running  a  race,  he  will  soon  become  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  efforts  required  to  keep  up 
his  circulation  and  bis  respiration ;  his  heart 
will  thump  against  his  side,  and  his  breath 
come  thick  and  fast ;  whereas  a  man  by  his 
side  may  be  going  along  as  quietly  and  as 
easily  as  possible,  but  then  he  has  been  trained. 
We  have  shown  how  scientific  mechanical 
principles  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  human 
movements,  how  the  muscles  acton  the  bones 
as  levers,  how  the  muscles  themselves  may  be 
likened  to  a  steam  engine.  But  to  enable  this 
engine  to  do  its  work,  fuel  is  necessary,  and 
this  is  supplied  by  the  blood  ;  if,  therefore,  the 
engine  is  called  upon  to  move  faster  than 
usual,  more  fuel  will  be  necessary,  and  the 
blood  will  require  to  be  driven  more  rapidly 
through  its  textures.  But  as  the  blood  soon 
becomes  fouled  with  the  products  of  its  com- 
bustion, it  requires  renewing,  and  air  must  be 
admitted  more  rapidly  into  the  lungs  to  carry 
off  the  foul  gases  produced.  Hence  increased 
muscular  action  implies  a  more  rapid  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  a  more  frequent  breath- 
ing than  is  ordinarily  required.    This,  then} 


is  the  scientific 
proceed. 


basis  on  which  we  have  to 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a 
man's  bodily  conformation  materially  depends 
on  his  employment ;  hence  the  strong  sledge- 
hammer arm  of  the  blacksmith,  the  horny 
hand  of  the  shoemaker,  and  so  of  a  variety  of 
other  occupations.  For  the  human  body  is  so 
constituted,  that  if  any  part  is  called  upon  for 
unusual  exertion,  this  exertion  implies  more 
rapid  change  of  the  blood  in  its  parts,  as  well 
as  a  more  liberal  supply  of  that  all-necessary 
fluid,  which  in  its  turn  insures  increased 
growth  and  bulk  of  the  part.  Thus,  there- 
fore, in  a  healthy  individual  increased  exertion 
implies  increased  bulk  and  increased  capacity 
for  exertion.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  training 
system,  and  the  basis  applies  equally  to  exter- 
nal and  internal  organs.  If  any  of  a  man's 
muscles  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  perform  some  duty  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  whether  raising  a  heavy 
weight  from  the  ground,  throwing  it  from 
one  spot  to  another,  running  or  leaping — in 
short,  any  unwonted  exertion — they  will  fail 
to  perform  it  as  satisfactorily  as  those  which 
have  been  trained  to  their  work.  Further, 
the  exertion  will  leave  behind  an  uncomfort- 
able soreness,  which  may  last  a  day  or  two, 
indicating  that  the  parts  have  been  strained 
in  performing  this  novel  duty;  but  should  the 
exertion  be  persevered  in,  the  sense  of  sore- 
ness will  become  less  and  less  till  it  entirely 
disappears ;  the  exertion  required  to  perform 
the  act  will  also  be  less  and  less,  for  the  mus- 
cles will  be  strengthened  by  each  new  exer- 
tion, until  finally  they  will  perform  their  duty 
easily  and  satisfactorily. 

But  what  applies  to  the  outer  parts  of  the 
body  also  applies  to  the  more  internal,  for  the 
heart,  whereby  the  blood  is  circulated,  is  a 
hollow  muscle,  and  the  principal  forces  where- 
by respiration  is  effected  are  also  muscular. 
Now,  a  man's  heart  and  his  respiratory  mus- 
cles may  be  good  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, he  may  have  no  difficulty  of  breathing, 
nor  any  inconvenience  of  circulation,  and  yet 
if  any  extraordinary  exertion  is  required,  both 
heart  and  lungs  may  fail  to  do  their  duty  in 
their  usual  quiet  and  imperceptible  fashion. 
The  cause  of  this  will  be  readily  intelligible 
from  what  we  have  already  said — both  the  cir- 
culatory and  the  respiratory  apparatus  require 
training  if  they  are  to  be  called  upon  for  any 
special  efforts,  just  as  with  the  more  externa 
muscles  of  the  body. 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


James  Parnell. 
This  youth  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
"  Quaker  Martyrs."  It  is  related  that  when 
George  Fox  was  imprisoned  in  Carlisle,  Eng- 
land, in  1653,  Parnell,  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  visited  the  great  Quaker,  in  prison,  and 
was  converted  to  his  faith.  He  began  at  once 
to  preach,  and  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  went 
before  him.  But  persecution  set  upon  him. 
He  was  arraigned,  charged  with  blasphemy. 
Being  acquitted  of  the  charge,  Judge  Hills 
committed  him  for  contempt  of  magistracy, 
and  fined  him  heavily.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Colchester  Castle,  and  subject  to  systematic 
cruelty  and  outrage  inconceivable  to  us  at  this 

day.  Denied  a  bed,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  on  Deride  not  any  man's  deformities,  but  ble 
the  bare  stones  of  the  prison,  where,  in  wet  God  they  are  not  yours.  Men  shall  answ 
weather,  the  walls  were  dripping  with  water,  at  God's  bar  for  their  vicious  habits,  but  n 
and  during  the  cold  of  winter  he  was  almost  |  for  their  natural  imperfections. 


deprived  of  clothing,  frequently  of  food,  beat( 
until  he  was  nearly  insensible  by  the  jaih 
and  keeper,  all  his  friends  denied  access  • 
him,  and  not  permitted  to  relieve  his  suffe 
ings.  He  was  placed  in  a  "  hole  in  the  wall 
which  was  probably  the  recess  of  the  windo1 
quite  deep,  as  the  walls  are  nine  feet  thie 
This  "  recess"  was  so  high  from  the  stoi 
floor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  reach  it  part  wa 
by  a  ladder,  which,  being  six  feet  too  shoi 
a  rope  at  the  upper  end  aided  him  to  h 
wretched  abode.  The  keeper  would  not  i 
low  him  a  basket  and  string,  which  his  frienc 
desired  to  furnish  to  draw  his  food  up  to  hir 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  ascend  tl 
rope  with  one  hand  and  carry  his  provisioi 
in  the  other,  which  he  did  with  great  dif 
culty,  being  a  person  of  small  stature  ai 
feeble  frame,  much  weakened  by  long  exp 
snre  and  privation. 

***** 

His  case  was  powerfully  represented 
Cromwell's  government,  and  several  Quake 
offered  to  lie  in  his  place,  but  no  mitigatic 
of  his  punishment  could  be  obtained,  nor  ar 
concession  but  the  admission  of  two  Frieni 
to  see  him  die,  but  who  were  refused  permi 
sion  to  remove  his  body,  which  was  buried 
the  castle-yard  by  the  jailor's  assistants. 

He  died  in  the  spring  of  1656,  after  increo 
ble  suffering,  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  e 
horting  his  friends  to  "  keep  the  faith,"  sayir 
he  bad  "  seen  great  things"  and  beseechir 
them  in  his  last  moments,  "not  to  hold  him: 
let  him  go!" 

Upon  this  incident,  the  author  of  the  "  La) 
of  Quakerdom,"  has  written  a  beautiful  at 
touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Parne 
It  is  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  for  Jan 
ary.  After  relating  the  story  of  Parnell's  lif 
the  poem  concludes  in  these  words : 

"  Morning  came :  it  cometh  slowly 

Through  the  gloom  of  prison  bars, 
Where  all  night  the  captive  keepeth 

His  lone  vigil  of  the  stars. 
Morning  came,  and  over  England 

Brought  the  vapors  on  the  breeze, 
With  a  lazy  motion  rolling 

Inward  from  the  circling  seas ; 
Onward,  upward,  slowly  drifting, 
Folding  round  the  castle  wall  ; 
Swathing  massive  tower  and  turret, 

Dense  and  heavy  like  a  pall ;  _ 
Driving  through  the  prison  grating, 

With  a  keen  and  cutting  chill, 
Where,  amid  the  shivering  dampness 

Parnell  lay,  so  weak  and  still ; 
While  around  the  heavy  vapor, 

(Piercing  feeble  nerve  and  bone,) 
Drop  by  drop,  condensed  and  trickled 

Down  the  cold  and  flinty  stone. 
In  the  stifling  air  the  martyr 

Slower  drew  his  laboring  breath ; 
And  upon  his  pallid  forehead 
Lay  the  heavy  dews  of  death. 

Then  to  soothe  his  parting  moments 

Loving  friends  in  stillness  came, 
Whom  his  cruel  foes  admitted 
To  his  cell  for  very  shame. 
On  the  old  familiar  faces 

Sweetly  fell  his  dying  smile, 
And  he  said :  '  I  linger  with  you 

But  a  very  little  while; 
Keep  the  faith,  and  fight  the  battle, 

For  the  crown  awaits  you :  lo  ! 
I  behold  the  glory  breaking  1 

Do  NOT  HOLD  ME — LET  ME  GO  !'  " 
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ring  Housework. — There  is  probably  no 
pation,  which  is  more  distasteful  to  young 
ien  of  the  present  day  than  housework, 
-sixths  of  the  young  ladies  make  no  se- 
of  the  fact  that  they  "hate  housework." 
>-tenths  of  them  desire  and  expect  to  have 
es  and  homes  of  their  own  ;  but  most  of 
i  seem  to  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  skill 
training  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
stion  of  the  household, 
le  apostle  enjoins  upon  the  aged  women 
teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to 
their  husbands,  to  love  their  children,  to 
iscreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obe- 
li to  their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of 
be  not  blasphemed,"  Titus  ii.  4,  5.  Glanc- 
he  other  day  over  the  pages  of  the  "  Criti- 
i-reek  and  English  Concordance,"  (p.  275) 
■aw  that  instead  of  the  word  oikouros, 
:pers  at  home,"  the  critical  editions  of 
sbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  with 
5inaitic  manuscript,  give  oikourgos,  that 
nng  housework ;  so  that  the  passage,  ren- 
I  according  to  the  best  manuscripts, 
d  read  "  That  they  may  teach  the  young 
en  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  doers  of  house- 
,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  husbands, 
the  name  of  God  be  not  blasphemed." 
)t  only  is  this  emendation  sanctioned  by 
best  critical  authorities,  but  the  sense 
h  it  yields  commends  itself  to  the  under- 
ling. There  is  no  special  reason  why 
en  should  always  be  "keepers  at  home;" 
indeed  there  are  many  insiances  when 
■  duties  do  not  permit  them  to  be  at 
e,  but  require  them  to  go  about  doing 
.  But  the  special  requirement  enjoined 
is  expression  is,  not  merely  to  remain  in 
louse,  but  to  do  the  work  pertaining  to  the 
3,  that  which  is  required  to  make  their 
es  a  place  of  health,  happiness  and  com- 

id  this  work  falls  especially  within  the 
re  of  woman's  effort.  JSTot  that  she  is  to 
mere  household  drudge,  nor  that  the  tal- 
which  would  fit  her  for  other  service  for 
Master  should  be  circumscribed  within 
narrow  limits  of  the  kitchen;  but  situat- 
s  she  is,  it  is  emphatically  her  duty  to  ac- 
nt  herself  with  the  concerns  of  the  house- 
;  the  preparation  of  wholesome  and  pal 
le  food,  the  care  of  suitable  clothing,  the 
lant  and  frugal  administration  of  the  af- 
i  of  the  family,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
the  nursing  of  those  who  may  be  sick, 
all  those  countless  duties  upon  the  cor- 
and  faithful  performance  of  which  may 
md  not  only  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
e,  but  also  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
mitted  to  her  charge, 
others  train  up  your  daughters  to  bear 
burdens  of  the  home.  Daughters,  be 
k  to  learn,  and  studious  to  acquaint  your- 
es  with  all  those  duties,  upon  the  proper 
brmance  of  which  so  much  of  your  future 
'ulness  and  happiness  may  depend.  And 
;he  aged  women  be  faithful  in  the  duties 
ch  are  enjoined  upon  them  to  "  teach  the 
ng  women  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  doers  of 
tework,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  hus 
(Is,  that  the  word  of  God  be  notblasphem- 
Titus  ii.  5. — Selected  from  The  Christian 


ONE  STEP  MORE. 
What  though  it  is  dark  before, 

Too  dark  for  me  to  see ; 
I  ask  but  light  for  one  step  more ; 

'Tis  quite  enough  for  me. 

Each  little,  humble  step  I  take, 
The  gloom  clears  from  the  next ; 

So,  though  'tis  very  dark  beyond, 
I  never  am  preplexed. 

And  if  sometimes  the  mist  hangs  close, 

So  close  I  fear  to  stray, 
Patient,  I  wait  a  little  while, 

And  soon  it  clears  away. 

I  would  not  see  my  further  path, 

For  mercy  veils  it  so  ; 
My  present  steps  might  harder  be 

Did  I  the  future  know. 

It  may  be  that  the  path  is  rough, 

Thorny  and  hard  and  steep ; 
And,  knowing  this  my  strength  might  fail, 

Through  fear  or  sorrow  deep. 

It  may  be  that  it  winds  along 

A  smooth  and  flowery  way ; 
But  seeing  this,  I  might  despise 

The  journey  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  my  path  is  very  short, 

My  journey  nearly  done, 
And  I  might  tremble  at  the  thought 

Of  ending  it  so  soon. 

Or,  if  I  saw  a  weary  length 

Of  road  that  I  must  wend, 
Fainting,  I'd  think  "  My  feeble  powers 

Will  fail  me  e're  the  end." 

And  so  I  do  not  wish  to  see 

My  journey,  or  its  length  ; 
Assured,  that  through  my  Father's  love, 

Each  step  will  bring  its  strength. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  I  onward  go, 

Not  looking  far  before ; 
Trusting  that  I  shall  always  have 

Light  for  just  "  one  step  more." 

Christian  Treasury. 


verlasting  mercy  and  help  is  on  the  side 
he  humble  and  devoted,  though  they  have 
pass  through  many  tribulations. — Mary 
per. 


An  Appeal  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Indian  Aid  Association  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. 

It  becomes  necessary  for  "  The  Indian  Aid 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting"  to  present  its  claims  upon  our  mem- 
bers for  support.  Our  present  indebtedness 
beyond  the  means  at  command,  is  near  $1000. 
To  defray  this  and  expenses  which  may  be 
incurred  during  the  next  ten  months,  about 
$2500  should  be  placed  in  our  Treasurer's 
hands. 

These  expenses  include  our  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  the  Associated  Executive  Com 
mittee  of  Yearly  Meetings  for  the  current 


year,  i.  e.  $801) :  the  salaries  of  two  or  more 
teacbers,  supplies  of  books,  &c,  for  several 
schools,  and  the  partial  support  of  such  of  our 
members  as  may  from  religious  interest  in  the 
work,  accept  positions  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  at  salaries  limited  by 
law,  and  insufficient  for  the  proper  support  of 
their  families. 

As  the  law  contemplates  only  the  engage- 
ment of  persons  resident  near  the  field  of 
labor,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  transpor- 
tation thither  of  such  as  may  reside  at  a  dis 
tance.  It  has  therefore  been  judged  proper 
to  pay,  from  the  Committee's  treasury,  the 
travelling  expenses  of  Friends  residing  in  this 
neighborhood,  going  forth  under  the  appoint 
ment  or  sanction  of  the  Committee. 

We  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  great  expense  of  the  Indian  work  i9  borne 


by  the  government.  At  the  late  session  of 
Congress  an  appropriation  of  800,000  was 
made  to  be  expended  in  a  general  civilizing 
work  in  the  Central  Superintendency  beyond 
the  requirements  of  treaty  .stipulations. 

In  some  parts  of  our  field  the  treaties  pro- 
vide that  the  government  shall  pay  the  salary 
of  a  teacher  wherever  thirty  Indian  children 
can  be  got  to  attend  a  school.  It  has  been 
found  that  much  valuable  time  may  be  saved 
in  some  cases  by  guaranteeing  the  salary  of 
a  teacher  for  a  limited  period,  sending  him  to 
the  field,  and  organizing  the  schools,  thus 
making  a  proper  foundation  for  his  claim  of 
salary  under  the  treaty. 

Subscriptions  in  full  to  date,      .  $2000  00 
Expenditures. 
Quotos  of  Philada.  Indian  Aid  to 
treasury  of  Associated  Commit- 
tee,     ....  $1190  00 
Salaries  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  Friends  en- 
gaged in  Indian  work,     1087  50 
Travelling   expenses  of 

members  of  the  Com.  53  50 

Supplies  of  books,  &c,  sent 

to  Indian  schools,        .      262  70 

  2593  70 


Balance  in  treasury,  $6  24 

We  are  owing,  as  stated  above,  about  $1000 
for  salaries,  books,  &c. 

The  Committee  would  refer  Friends  to  the 
published  Report  of  the  Associated  Commit- 
tee, for  more  extended  information  with  re- 
ference to  the  work.  The  Committee  find 
that  the  press  of  varied  duties  upon  them 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  call  on  Friends 
personally,  and  hence  would  request  that  con- 
tributions may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer, 

I.  Wistar  Evans,  410  Race  St., 
or  to  any  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Wistar,       Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
Samuel  Morris,        Francis  R.  Cope, 
James  Whitall,        John  B.  Garrett, 
John  E.  Carter,       James  E.  Rhoads, 

Richard  Cadbury. 
Philada.,  11th  mo.  1st,  1870. 


New  Discoveries  in  Mammoth  Cave. — Obser- 
vations made  during  the  past  summer  have 
demonstrated  some  very  interesting  facts, 
hitherto  unknown,  in  relation  to  the  course 
and  length  of  the  cave.  It  is  ascertained  that 
the  course  of  the  cave  is  extremely  tortuous, 
the  cavern  often  passing  over  and  beneath  it- 
self, something  like  the  fretted  coils  of  a  huge 
serpent.  For  example,  "  Bacon  Chamber  '  is 
direct^  under  "  Reveller's  Hall ;"  the  "  Dead 
Sea"  is  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
mouth  ;  "  Ecbo  River,"  three  and  a  half  good 
miles,  by  the  route  of  travel  within  the  cave, 
flows  deep  underneath  the  surface,  within 
half  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  while  the 
"Maelstrom,"  the  end  of  the  "Long  Boute." 
nine  miles  from  the  entrance,  by  surface 
measurement  in  a  direct  line,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  a  couple  of  miles  and  a  half.  The 
"Grand  Rotunda"  is  the  last  point  at  which 
sounds  from  the  outward  world  have  been 
heard  within  the  cave.  Here  the  explorer 
descends,  and  it  is  yet  unknown  to  what 
depths  he  reaches  in  his  meandering*  among 
the  domes  and  pits,  valleys,  mountains,  ar- 
cades, grottoes,  aveuues,  passes  and  galcries 
of  this  "  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar"  forma- 
tion.— Nashville  Union. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  New  Birth  and  the  Nature  of  True  Faith. 

These  important  subjects  are  brought  into 
view  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  "Life 
of  John  Griffith."  He  says:  "  I  returned  to 
Kendal,  and  went  next  day  to  a  general  meet- 
ingat  Windermere.  The  Lord's  blessed  power 
was  livingly  felt  in  that  meeting,  whereby  I 
was  enabled,  from  the  expressions  of  our  Tjord 
to  Nicodemus,  to  show  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation or  the  new  birth  ;  a  doctrine  highly 
necessary  to  be  pressingly  recommended  to 
the  youth  in  our  Society  and  carefully  weigh- 
ed by  them,  lest  any  should  vainly  hope  for 
an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  suc- 
ceeding their  ancestors  in  the  profession  and 
confession  of  the  Truth.  A  lamentable  error, 
•  which  many  I  fear  have  fallen  into,  imagin- 
ing they  are  God's  people,  without  his  nature 
being  brought  forth  in  them ;  or,  as  saith  the 
apostle,  being  made  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  escaping  the  corruptions  that  are 
in  the  world  through  lust.  Great  opportunity 
have  such  by  education,  the  writings  of  our 
predecessors,  and  also  by  the  Gospel  ministry 
with  which  the  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  bless 
our  Society,  to  collect  and  treasure  up  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  in  the  speculative  under- 
standing part,  even  to  profess  and  confess  the 
Truth  in  the  same  words  or  language  made 
use  of  by  those  who  are  really  learned  in  the 
school  of  Christ.  This  is  no  more  than  an 
image  or  picture  of  the  thing  itself,  without 
life  or  savour;  and  where  it  is  trusted  to  is  an 
abomination  to  God  and  his  people. 

"I  have  touched  the  more  closely  on  this 
head,  being  apprehensive  the  danger  is  very 
great  to  which  the  rising  youth  are  exposed, 
by  dwelling  securely  and  at  ease,  as  it  were, 
in  houses  they  have  not  built,  and  enjoying 
vineyards  they  never  planted  ;  for  great  are 
their  advantages  above  others,  if  rightly  im- 
proved ;  otherwise  they  must  increase  the 
weight  of  their  condemnation.  I  have  often 
looked  upon  the  mournful  condition  of  those 
who  trust  in  the  religion  of  their  education, 
to  be  aptly  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
by  an  hungry  man  dreaming  that  he  eateth, 
and  behold  when  he  awaketh  his  soul  is 
empty.  Oh,  that  all  may  deeply  and  carefully 
ponder  in  their  hearts,  what  they  have  known 
in  deed  and  in  truth,  of  the  new  birth,  with 
the  sore  labor  and  pangs  thereof.  I  cannot 
but  believe,  if  they  are  serious  and  consider 
the  importance  of  the  case,  that  they  will 
soon  discover  how  it  is  with  them  in  this  re- 
spect, by  observing  which  way  their  minds 
are  bent'  and  thoughts  employed,  whether 
towards  earthly  or  heavenly  things.  To  those 
who  are  born  from  above  or  risen  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  natural  to  seek 
those  things  which  are  above  ;  their  affections 
being  fixed  thereon.  So  on  the  other  hand, 
that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  but  flesh, 
and  can  rise  no  higher  than  what  appertains 
to  this  transitory  world  ;  for  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  God's  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  said 
those  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God. 
The  apostolic  advice  therefore,  is  to  walk  in 
the  Spirit,  that  is,  let  the  Spirit  of  Christ  be 
your  guide  and  director,  how  to  order  your 
lives  and  conversation,  in  all  things;  for  the 
children  of  God  are  led  by  his  Spirit.  [  have 
often  greatly  feared,  lest  the  descendants  of 
the  Lord's  worthies,  who  were  full  of  faith 
and  good  works,  should  take  their  rest  in  the 
outside  of  things,  valuing  themselves  on  being 
the  offspring  of  such  :  a  sorrowful  mistake 
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which  the  Jews  fell  into.  May  all  duly  con- 
sider that  it  is  impossible  to  be  the  children 
of  Abraham,  unless  they  do  the  works  of 
Abraham."  *  *  *  * 

"The  day  following  I  had  a  large  meeting 
at  Coltis,  near  Hawkshead,  where  I  was 
favored  with  great  opennesss  upon  the  nature 
of  true  faith,  and  that  it  must  be  evidenced 
by  good  works  ;  for  faith,  when  only  an  assent 
or  consent  of  the  mind  to  principles  of  religion, 
true  in  themselves,  being  alone,  is  dead,  as  a 
body  is,  without  the  spirit.  The  power  of 
Truth  had  great  dominion,  it  being  a  time 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  The  next  day  I 
had  a  meeting  at  Swarthmore;  where  also  I 
was  led  to  speak  largely  of  faith,  of  historical 
and  implicit  faith,  and  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  that  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  was  their  victory  over  the  world 
and  all  the  corruptions  thereof.  It  works  by 
love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart,  and  when 
the  heart  is  made  pure,  we  can  see  God. 
'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,'  said  Christ, 
'for  they  shall  see  God.'  And  his  apostle 
said,  '  By  faith  we  come  to  see  him  that  is 
invisible.'  It  is  plain  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  proceeds  from  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
man,  for  it  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
and  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for.  No 
man  can  possibly  please  God  without  it.  O 
that  mankind  would  carefully  examine  them- 
selves, whether  or  no  they  be  in  this  faith. 
If  they  be  in  it,  they  cannot  be  strangers  to 
Christ,  inwardly  revealed ;  for  he  dwells  in 
the  hearts  of  true  believers  by  faith  ;  his  king- 
dom being  within,  where  all  his  laws  and  or- 
dinances are  discerned,  clearly  understood, 
and  willingly  obeyed.  When  this  faith  is  re- 
ceived and  held  in  a  pure  conscience,  there  is 
no  complaint  of  hard  things  being  required, 
or  his  commandments  being  grievous;  but  a 
soul  endued  with  this  powerful  principle,  can 
say  with  sincerity,  the  Lord's  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  his  paths  are  paths  of 
peace." 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  French  red- 
tapeism,  as  some  people  will  call  their  admin- 
istrative system,  which,  with  its  arrangement 
of  wheels  within  wheels,  has  approached  so 
near  to  absolute  perfection  that  the  slightest 
grain  of  dust  is  sufficient  to  disarrange  the 
whole  machine.  When  the  Ministers  arrived 
at  Tours,  M.  Laurier,  on  taking  possession  of 
his  offices  in  the  Prefecture,  was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  sentinel  on  duty  in  one  of 
the  inner  passages. 

M.  Laurier  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
man's  presence  there,  and  the  other  entries 
were  not  guarded,  and  his  only  duty  appear- 
ed to  be  to  keep  every  one  who  passed  through 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Inquiries  were  made 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  although  every 
one  knew  that  the  sentry  had  always  been 
posted  there,  nobody  could  tell  the  reason 
why.  Still  more  anxious,  the  Minister  direct- 
ed the  archives  of  the  prefecture  to  be  search- 
ed, and,  after  a  diligent  examination,  it  was 
discovered  that,  three  and  twenty  years  be- 
fore, the  corridor  had  been  freshly  painted, 
and  a  guard  had  been  placed  there  to  keep 
the  public  from  rubbing  against  the  walls. 
No  order  for  his  removal  had  ever  been  issued 
since  that  time,  and  so,  since  March,  1847,  an 
armed  soldier  had  continued  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  passage,  with  orders  to  keep  every 
one  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  paint. 
— Late  Paper. 
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"  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  th ■ 
ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  whB 
testify  of  me;  and  (observe  it)  ye  will  I 
come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  ]■ 
is  not  to  be  found, — no,  not  in  the  scriptuiB 
(which  may  comprehend  all  other  dutieB 
that  kind,)  though  ever  so  diligently  ml 
use  of;  Christ  himself  must  be  come  to,  ■ 
that  which  no  where  else  is  to  be  found.  n 
is  well  for  those  that  are  thus  set  to  seek,  Ml 
are  kept  seeking,  until  they  know  where  to  1 1 
Him, — even  in  their  heart  and  mouth,  (R'H 
x.  8;)  and  thus  get  grace  to  give  up  th<U 
selves  closely  to  wait  upon  and  follow  lnj 
here. — A.  Jaffray. 

The  Ventilation  of  Schools. — Parents  ;B 
generally  take  the  greatest  care  in  anyM 
lection  they  may  have  to  make  of  a  scbH 
for  their  children — especially  their  daughfcM 
Their  inquiries  as  to  the  moral  and  social  tin 
that  prevails,  and  the  means  that  exist  I 
their  girls'  instruction,  will  be  minute  enoul 
They  generally  have  the  good  sense  to  sal 
fy  themselves  on  these  points;  but  they  rsB 
ly  possess  the  knowledge,  if  even  they  til 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  inter  1| 
hygienic  arrangements  of  the  school  be  sal 
factory  or  not.    The  number  of  pupils  oil 
narily  occupying  the  school-room  is  perhijl 
too  large,  and  fluctuations  in  the  numbeiJI 
pupils  take  place  without  any  correspond* 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hoi 
The  consequence  is  that  overcrowding  ensu 
the  ventilation  is  bad,  the  air  becomes  stui 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  children  lose  their 
petites  and  complexions,  become  pasty,  di 
cate,  and  liable  to  contract  "colds."  Q 
usual  run  to  the  seaside  has  to  be  anticipa 
in  order  to  recruit  their  health.    This  is  i 
to  be  considered  in  any  degree  as  an  imag 
ary  picture.    It  has  occurred  over  and  o- 
again  in  the  experience  of  most  physicii? 
that,  children  suffer  from  headaches  and  1 
of  appetite  when  attending  school.   A  shre 
and  observant  man  will  generally  find  tl 
symptoms  erroneously  attributed  to  overwc 
are,  in  reality,  due  to  want  of  air.   The  tnj 
is  that  a  majority  of  houses  of  ordinary  cj 
struction  are  quite  unfitted  for  school  pi 
poses ;  the  rooms  were  never  intended 
school-rooms.    We  have  ourselves  knowi 
number  of  young  ladies  to  be  shut  up  h 
room  in  which  they  were  far  worse  off,  as 
gards  air  and  ventilation,  than  soldiers  in  b 
racks.    Let  parents  make  a  point  of  alwij 
inspecting  the  rooms  used  as  school-rooi 
and  of  ascertaining  their  size  and  the  averi; 
number  of  occupants>  and  they  can:  easily  < 
cover  whether  the  air  space  is  utterly  insi 
cient,  as  it  very  often  is.    Next  let  them  lc 
to  the  number  and  position  of  the  windo'jj 
doors,  and  fireplaces,  and  they  will  get  so 
idea  whether  these  are  so  placed  as  to  fac 
tate  the  movement  and  supply  of  an  adequ 
amount  of  fresh  air.    If,  however,  any  doi 
exists  whether  a  room  be  adapted  for  occu 
tion  by  a  number  of  growing  girls  for  seve 
hours  together,  they  have  only  to  pay  a  v 
to  a  school-room  after  it  has  been  occupied 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  note  the  difference 
isting  between  the  external  and  internal : 
to  convince  themselves,  by  a  rough  test,,  of 
purity  or  otherwise. — Lancet. 

The  worthiest  people  are  most  injured  im 
slanderers ;  as  we  usually  find  that  to  be  >  ■ 
best  fruit  which  the  birds  have  been  pecking  ►  I 
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phe  Ox  Knoweth  his  Owner. — A  traveller  in 
ia  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the 
ds  are  filled  with  wandering  herds  and 
ks,  and  droves  of  donkeys,  with  one  at- 
dant  herdsman,  all  returning  home  for  the 
bt  after  pasture  on  the  neighboring  hill- 
8.  As  soon  as  they  get  to  the  outskirts  of 
village  each  separates  from  the  other,  and, 
ttended,  pursues  its  way  to  its  master's 
r.  "The  ox  knoweth  its  owner,  and  the 
his  master's  crib." 
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'here  is  something  animating  andencour- 
ag  in  the  belief  of  the  progressiveness  of 
□  kind,  and  if  we  have  a  right  understand- 
of  that  in  which  progress  is  made,  it  will 
;rain  rather  than  foster  presumption.  Pro- 
3S  in  arts  and  sciences  depends  not  only 
the  new  application  of  known  principles, 
the  discovery  of  new  ones ;  progress  in 
al  and  religious  life,  upon  the  more  ex- 
ied,  or  the  more  exact  application  of  prin- 
es  and  truths  revealed  in  and  by  the  gos- 
But  such  are  the  multitudinous  improve- 
lts  introduced  by  the  discovery  and  appli- 
on  of  the  laws  of  nature;  such  the  extra- 
inary  advances  made  in  knowledge  of  the 
erial  world,  and  in  tracing  varied  and  ap- 
?ntly  incongruous  effects  to  a  few  general 
ses,  that  a  disposition  is  more  and  more 
aly  shown,  to  claim  for  the  human  mind 
'ers  adequate  to  the  solution,  not  only  of 
ry  material  phenomenon,  but  of  every  in- 
;ctual  operation,  and  to  analyze  and  deter- 

0  the  value  of  the  truths  of  religion  ;  not 
spting  "  The  mystery  which — the  Apostle 
— had  been  hid  from  ages  and  genera- 
s,"  but  was  then  made  known  to  the 
ts,  by  revelation  from  the  Almighty. 

'he  direct  denial  by  many  men  of  science 
he  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  pro- 
t  of  divine  insjnration,  and  the  reluctance 
wn  by  others  to  acknowledge  the  superhu- 

1  origin  of  Christianity,  or  the  need  of  any 
3r  power  than  that  which  man  possesses 
lis  own,  to  apply  its  truths  to  his  eondi- 
i;  coinciding  with  the  notion  of  the  all 
icient  capacity  of  reason,  and  the  natural 
t  of  men  of  the  world,  have  awakened  a 
•esponding  tone  of  doubt  and  disbelief  in 
popular  mind  ;  producing  wide-spread  un- 
lement  and  uneasiness  respecting  religious 
ef,  and  aiming  to  modify  the  theology  and 
racter  of  the  professing  christian  church. 

I  of  acute  perceptions,  of  strong  and  culti- 
3d  intellect,  but  without  the  light  and 
wledge  derived,  by  obedience,  from  Di- 
)  Grace,  dissatisfied  with  the  accepted 
lis  and  recorded  experience  of  former 
erations,  are  demanding  that,  what  they 
ise  to  treat,  as  the  crust  of  old  opinions, 

II  be  broken  up,  and  the  thought  and  sen- 
ent  of  the  day,  be  cast  in  new  moulds, 
'e  congenial  with  the  "  high  capacious 
rers"  and  independence  of  man.  Some- 
iglike  a  feverish  spasm  is  running  through 
different  denominations  in  the  professing 
rch,  exciting  many  of  their  members  to 
ik  loose  from  restrictions  and  forms,  which, 
y  think  they  have  outgrown,  and  by  which 
y  suppose  their  energies  have  been  paral- 
d  or  cramped.    From  different  quarters 


there  come  protestations,  in  varied  language, 
but  to  the  same  effect,  against  "fixed  creeds" 
and  "  traditional  dogmas ;"  alleged  to  be 
taught  in  incomprehensible  terms  ;  and  de- 
mands for  a  religion  more  in  accordance  with 
the  increased  knowledge  attained;  with  the 
intuitions  of  right  and  wrong  natural  to  the 
human  heart,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

With  this  disposition  to  abandon,  or  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  path,  in  which  christians 
of  all  ages,  have  been  obliged  to  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight,  the  question  is  raised  wheth- 
er faith  is  as  real  and  certain  a  basis  of  con- 
viction, as  knowledge ;  and  of  course  the  an- 
swer to  it  affects  the  structure  of  religious  be- 
lief. Knowledge,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  the  acceptance  of  a  truth  af- 
ter, through  the  operation  of  reason,  it  has 
been  proven,  so  as  to  produce  conviction  ; 
though  we  may  readily  forget  the  different 
stages,  after  the  end  is  reached.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  faith  :  the  one  a  faith  that  is  ex- 
ercised upon  the  reception  of  a  truth  demon- 
strated, or  believed  to  have  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  correct  reasoning  of  another;  the 
other  is  a  faith  exercised  in  relation  to  spirit- 
ual and  divine  things ;  which,  though  in  ac- 
cordance with  right  reason,  are  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  elements  which  the  powers  of 
reason  are  able  to  investigate,  and,  of  course, 
above  the  reach  of  logical  deduction  ;  it  must 
rest  therefore  on  the  accepted  infallibility  of 
the  source  producing  it. 

In  relation  to  outward  and  material  things 
and  the  laws  that  govern  them,  we  may  feel 
more  certain  of  what  we  know  from  our  own 
research  and  demonstration,  than  of  what  we 
believe  as  true,  from  the  testimony  of  others. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  or  the  supposed  facts  on  which  any 
truth  is  said  to  rest,  and  the  deduction  by 
which  conviction  of  its  being  a  truth  is  arriv- 
ed at,  depend  upon  the  perceptive  and  reason- 
ing powers  of  the  mind,  which  are  finite  and 
fallible,  there  is  a  possibility  of  our  accepting 
things  as  true,  and  according  to  reason,  which 
subsequent  discovery,  or  experience  may  show 
to  be  altogether  false,  or  only  partially  cor- 
rect. Thus  the  history  of  natural  science 
abounds  with  discarded  errors,  once  supposed 
to  be  clearly  ascertained  facts,  and  exploded 
systems,  based  on  what  was  once  boasted  of 
as  irrefutable  reasoning.  We  must  then  be- 
lieve in  the  intrinsic,  unerring  power  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  human  faculties,  before  we  can 
be  sure  of  every  postulate  demonstrated  as 
true  by  them. 

If  then  a  man's  religious  belief,  or  his  ac- 
ceptance of  spiritual  things,  is  drawn  from  the 
deductionsof  his  reason,  inasmuch  as  his  natu- 
ral senses  and  his  intellectual  powers  often 
lead  him  astray  in  his  investigations  of  mate- 
rial subjects,  the  elements  and  laws  of  which 
lie  open  to  his  discovery  and  observation,  it  is 
evident  he  must  be  much  more  liable  to  mis- 
takes and  erroneous  conclusions,  respecting 
things  beyond  the  range  of  sense  or  reason  ; 
concerning  his  relations  to  Him  whom  no 
man  hath  seen  or  can  see;  and  the  saving  ap- 
plication to  his  soul,  of  the  truths  made  known 
only  through  the  revelations  of  Him,  who, 
dwelling  iu  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  is  the 
mediator  between  Him  and  man. 

Christianity  rests  upon  a  supernatural  ba^ 
sis.    The  high  and  holy  truths  contained  in 
it,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  incomprehensible 
by  finite  man  divulged  by  it,  must  have  been 
disclosed  by  the  Father  of  spirits  ;  and  unless 1 


those  sacred  truths  are  brought  home  and  ap- 
plied to  the  soul  by  the  spirit  of  their  divine 
Author,  belief  in  them  must  be  merely  histori- 
cal, resting  upon  nothing  better  than  the  evi- 
dence furnished  and  estimated  by  an  intellect- 
ual process  of  our  own,  or  on  faith  in  tho 
same  kind  of  reasoning  by  sonic  other  man. 
And  if  the  belief  springs  from  no  higher 
source,  tho  saving  application  of  those  truths 
and  mysteries  is  impossible.  Hence  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  a  faith  distinct  from 
belief  acquired  from  any  natural  source,  but 
which,  as  the  Apostle  declares,  is  "of  the 
operation  of  God."  In  those  things  that  be- 
long to  the  immortality  and  final  destiny  of 
tho  soul  ;  its  relations  to  the  almighty  Crea- 
tor; its  knowledge  of  and  conformity  to  his 
will,  and  the  means  provided  for  its  salvation, 
though  reason  unaided  must  stumble  in  defin- 
ing or  elucidating  their  reality,  and  their 
bearing,  faith,  if  rightly  grounded  and  exer- 
cised, is  as  certain  and  satisfying,  as  know- 
ledge of  any  material  thing  can  be. 

Of  the  source  and  nature  of  this  christian 
faith  we  know  no  better  description  than  that 
of  Barclay's,  where  he  says,  "We  shall  not 
dive  into  the  curious  and  various  notions  of 
the  school-men,  but  stay  in  the  plain  and  posi- 
tive words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who,  Heb.  xi. 
describes  it  two  ways.  '  Faith  (saith  he)  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  :'  which,  as  the 
Apostle  illuslrateth  it  in  the  same  chapter  by 
many  examples,  is  no  other  but  a  firm  and 
certain  belief  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  restel  h, 
and  in  a  sense  possesseth  the  substance  of 
some  things  hoped  for,  through  its  confidence 
in  the  promise  of  God  :  and  thus  the  soul  hath 
a  most  firm  evidence,  by  its  faith,  of  things 
not  yet  seen  nor  come  to  pass.  The  object 
of  this  faith  is  the  promise,  word,  or  testimony 
of  God,  speaking  in  the  mind.  Hence  it  hath 
been  generally  affirmed,  that  the  object  of 
faith  is  Deus  loquens,  &c,  that  is,  (rod  speak- 
ing. &c,  which  is  also  manifest  from  all  those 
examples  deduced  by  the  apostle  throughout 
that  whole  chapter,  whose  faith  was  founded 
neither  upon  any  outward  tcstimonj*,  nor 
upon  the  voice  or  writing  of  man,  but  upon 
the  revelation  of  God's  will,  manifest  unto 
them,  and  in  them." 

That  this  faith  was  the  same  in  tin' ancients 
and  in  us,  Barclay  shows  as  follows: 

"  That  the  faith  is  one,  is  the  express  words 
of  tho  Apostle,  Eph.  iv.  5,  who  placeth  the  one 
faith  with  the  one  God;  importing  no  less, 
than  that  to  affirm  two  faiths  is  as  absurd  as 
to  affirm  two  Gods. 

"Moreover,  if  the  faith  of  the  ancients  were 
not  one  and  the  same  with  ours,  /.  < .  agreeing 
in  substance  therewith,  and  receiving  the 
same  definition,  it  had  been  impertinent  for 
the  apostle,  Hou-  -x'-  to  have  illustrated  the 
definition  of  our  faith  by  the  examples  of  that 
of  the  ancients,  or  to  go  about  to  move  us  by 
the  example  of  Abraham,  if  Abraham's  faith 
were  different  iu  nature  from  ours.  Nor  doth 
any  difference  arise  hence,  because  they  be- 
lieved in  Christ  with  respect  to  his  appear- 
ance outwardly  as  future,  and  we,  as  already 
appeared:  for  neither  did  they  then  so  be- 
lieve in  him  to  come,  as  not  to  feci  him  pres- 
ent with  them,  and  witness  him  near  ;  seeing 
the  apostle  saith,  'The}*  all  drank  of  that 
spiritual  rock  which  followed  them,  and  that 
rock  was  Christ;'  nor  do  we  so  believe  con- 
cerning his  appearance  past,  as  not  also  to 
feel  and  know  him  present  with  us,  and  to 


feed  upon  him ;  except  Christ  (saith  the  apos- 
tle) be  in  you,  ye  are  reprobates ;  so  that  both 
our  faith  is  one,  terminating  in  one  and  the 
same  thing.  And  as  to  the  other  part  or 
consequence  of  the  antecedent,  to  wit;  That 
the  object  is  one  where  the  faith  is  one,  the 
apostle  also  proveth  it  in  the  fore-cited  chap- 
ter, where  he  makes  all  the  worthies,  of  old, 
examples  to  us.  Noav  wherein  are  they  im- 
itable,  but  because  they  believed  in  God? 
And  what  was  the  object  of  their  faith,  but 
inward  and  immediate  revelation,  as  we  have 
before  proved  ?  Their  example  can  be  no 
ways  applicable  to  us,  except  we  believe  in 
God,  as  they  did ;  that  is  by  the  same  ob- 
ject." 

This  is  the  faith  that  in  all  ages  has  been 
the  saint's  victory,  and  without  it  the  soul  is 
cut  off  from  any  well  grounded  hope  of  salva- 
tion. It  is  distinct  from  belief  begotten  by 
mental  process,  and  incompatible  with  reli- 
gion of  whatever  form,  that  makes  virtue  de- 
pendent upon  outward  knowledge,  and  ignor- 
ance equivalent  to  vice;  that  discards  repent- 
ance as  self-reliant  and  useless,  and  satisfies  its 
disciples  with  resting  their  hopes  of  eternal 
happine  -son  assent  to  the  truths  and  promises 
recorded  in  the  "glad  tidings"  revealed  to 
holy  men  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 


"  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Eeligious  Services 
of  Willia  M  Evans,  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Philadelphia, 
1870." 

A  work  with  the  above  title  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  press.  The  Friend  whose  life 
and  religious  labors  are  narrated  therein,  was 
so  generally  known  throughout  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  this  country,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  was  so  eventful,  that  his  diary 
is  well  calculated  to  interest  the  members,  to 
whatever  meeting  they  may  belong. 

The  book  is  a  large  octavo  of  709  pages, 
well  printed  and  neatly  bound.  It  is  for  sale 
at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — On  the  1st  inst.,  Thiers  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  had  a  con- 
ference which  lasted  three  hours.  On  that  and  several 
following  days  he  was  engaged  with  Count  Bismarck 
in  arranging  the  terms  of  an  armistice,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  one  had  been  decided  upon  to  last  for 
twenty-five  days,  during  which  elections  might  be  held 
and  the  Constituent  Assembly  convened  to  ratify  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  provisional  government  at  Paris 
at  first  accepted  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  but  after- 
wards, yielding  to  the  popular  clamor,  decided  to  reject 
it  and  break  off  the  negotiations.  The  French  still  seem 
confident  of  their  ability  to  hold  Paris,  and  it  is  stated 
that  even  the  threat  of  bombardment  could  not  induce 
the  Parisians  to  consent  to  a  cession  of  territory.  The 
London  Times  says,  the  armistice  turned  on  the  ques- 
tion of  free  ingress  and  egress  at  Paris  during  twenty- 
five  days,  Thiers  insisting  and  Bismarck  refusing.  It 
is  said  there  are  now  twenty-two  hundred  guns  in  posi- 
tion on  the  various  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  that  the 
range  of  the  French  artillery  is  such  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  Prussians  to  establish  any  effective 
bombardment  of  the  city.  The  approaching  winter  is 
also  expected  to  embarass  and  weaken  the  besiegers. 

Large  quantities  of  provisions  are  being  sent  from 
Liverpool  for  various  parts  of  France.  The  new  French 
loan  is  in  good  credit  at  the  London  stock  board,  and 
commands  a  premium  of  two  per  cent.  The  French 
government  has  ordered  the  arrest  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
and  the  officers  of  his  staff;  wherever  found. 

Up  to  the  2d  inst.  the  expected  Prussian  reinforce- 
ments from  Metz  had  not  arrived,  being  detained  by 
wet  and  stormy  weather.  A  Tours  dispatch  says  :  "  It 
now  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  Prussia 


has  only  sought  to  gain  time  by  seeming  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  an  armistice,  in  order  that  the  troops 
lately  investing  Metz  could  come  forward  to  Paris  with- 
out clanger."  An  election  was  recently  held  in  Paris, 
on  the  question  of  sustaining  the  present  government, 
with  the  following  result:  yeas,  557,996;  nays,  62,638. 

Accounts  from  various  parts  of  France  announce  that 
the  entire  population  is  rising  to  expel  the  invaders. 
The  Paris  Moniteur  says  :  "Prussia,  as  she  would  neither 
consent  to  the  revictualling  of  Paris,  nor  allow  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  to  vote  in  the  election  for  delegates  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  assumes  all  the  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war."  The  Postal  Depart- 
ment is  organizing  a  regular  service  by  carrier  pigeons 
between  Tours  and  Paris. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  7th  states,  that  five  thou- 
sand more  troops  are  preparing  to  leave  for  Cuba.  One 
hundred  and  eighty,  out  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
deputies  in  the  Cortes,  are  said  to  favor  the  duke  of 
Aosta's  election  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

The  French  have  only  2,100  German  prisoners  in 
their  hands,  while  the  latter  hold  several  hundred  thou- 
sand French  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war.  Marshal 
Bazaine  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  indignantly 
denies  any  treachery,  treason  or  bargain  with  the  Bona- 
partists.  He  reviews  the  causes  and  facts  which  made 
the  surrender  of  Metz  inevitable,  after  an  unparalled 
siege  and  unlimited  suffering. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  has  made  a  visit  to  the  ex- 
emperor,  at  Wilhelmshohe.  She  travelled  incognita, 
and  remained  there  only  one  day,  after  which  she  re- 
turned to  England. 

The  German  authorities  have  given  orders  that  the 
soldiers  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  who  were  captured 
at  Metz,  as  well  as  those  who  may  hereafter  be  taken, 
will  be  separated  from  other  prisoners,  as  such  will  be 
regarded  as  German,  and  not  French. 

General  La  Marmora  continues  the  Pope's  interdict 
against  a  place  of  Protestant  worship  in  Rome,  and  the 
Protestant  chapel  will  remain  outside  the  walls. 

London,  11th  mo.  7th.  Consols,  93£.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  89£  ;  of  1867,  90£  ;  ten  forties,  87|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9|  a  9fc£. ;  Orleans,  9J 
a  9fd.  New  Milwaukee  wheat,  9s.  6d.  a  9s.  9cZ. ;  red 
winter,  10s.  a  10s.  Id.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States.  —  The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first 
inst.  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  amount  in  the 
Treasury,  was  $2,341,784,355,  having  been  reduced 
$5,129,297  since  the  last  monthly  statement.  The  coin 
balance  in  the  Treasury  was  $103,131,073,  and  in  cur- 
rency $26,815,384. 

Census  Items. — The  following  are  the  reported  popu- 
lations of  the  States  named.  Alabama,  1,002,000.  Ar- 
kansas, 486,103.  California,  556,208.  Florida,  189,995. 
Georgia.  1,185,000.  Indiana,  1,668,169.  Iowa,  1,177,- 
515.  Kansas,  353,182.  Kentucky,  1,323,264.  Minne- 
sota, 460,037.  Mississippi,  834,190.  Ohio,  2,675,468. 
Tennessee,  1,288,326.  Virginia,  1,209,607.  West  Vir- 
ginia, 447,943.    Wisconsin,  1,052,261. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  230.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  10th  month,  according  to  the  record 
kept  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  00.12  deg. ;  the 
highest  during  the  month  being  80°,  and  the  lowest 
39.50.  The  amount  of  rain  3.89  inches.  The  average 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Tenth  month  for  the 
past  eighty-one  years,  is  stated  to  have  been  54.67  deg., 
the  highest  during  that  entire  period  occurred  in  1793, 
64°,  and  the  lowest  mean  in  1827,  46°.  The  amount  of 
rain  in  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year,  has  been  44.69 
inches,  which  is  4.69  inches  more  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  1869.  The  public  buildings  commis- 
sion have  decided  to  locate  the  new  buildings  at  the 
intersection  of  Broad  and  Market  streets,  and  that  they 
shall  be  bounded  by  a  street  not  less  than  135  feet  wide. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  directed  that  a 
new  census  of  Philadelphia  shall  be  taken,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alleged  incompleteness  of  the  one  just 
made  public. 

Immigration.  —  From  official  returns  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  during 
the  quarter  ending  Tenth  mo.  30,  1870,  was  51,197,  of 
whom  29,175  were  males,  and  22,022  females. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
collections  on  account  of  the  internal  revenue  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  fiscal  year  1870,  total  net  collec- 
tions given  in  each  case:  On  spirits,  $55,554,411  89; 
tobacco,  9 'SI, 335,976  71  ;  fermented  liquors,  «6,318,- 
326  90;  banks  and  bankers,  $4,416,651  47;  gross  re- 
ceipts, i  6,868,942  05  ;  gross  sales,  $8,785,990  61 ;  special 
taxes  not  elsewhere  enumerated,  $9,607,860  81 ;  income, 
$37,730,982  62  ;  legacies,  $1,671,542  97  ;  on  successions, 
$1,415,998  38,  articles  in  schedule  A — tax  on  carriages, 
watches,  &c,  $905,391  09;  passports,  $2,275,600;  gas, 


12,313,250  52 ;  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  $7 

305  43  ;  total  penalties  collected,  $827,636  65;  stan 
$16,544,043  06 ;  grand  net  total,  $185,058,160. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  7th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113£;  ditto,  5-20's  1867, 109|.  Sm 
fine  flour,  $5  a  $5.25;  extra  State,  $5.50  a  $5.75;  fi 
brands,  $6  a  $8.65.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1 
No.  2,  do.,  $1.16;  red  western,  $1.30 ;  amber,  $li 
If  1.40;  white  Genesee,  $1.60  a  $1.68.  West  Can 
barley,  $1.05  a  $1.13.  Oats,  55  a  57  cts.  Jersey  yel 
corn,  84  a  85  cts.;  old  western,  87  a  90  cts.  Philadelp, 
— Cotton,  17  a  17£  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orlef 
Flour,  $4.25  a  $8. "  Bed  wheat,  $1.37  a  $1.40  ;  ami 
$1.40  a  $1.45.  Rye,  93  cts.  Old  yellow  corn,  82  a 
cts.;  new,  73  a  77  cts.  Oats,  53  a  55  cts.  Clover-sc 
$6.50.  Timothy,  $4.75  a  $5.25.  The  beef  cattle  mar 
was  dull  this  week,  and  prices  lower.  About  3660  s 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  at  8£  a  9^  cts.  for  extra 
a  8  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4  J-  a  6j-  cts.  per  lb.  gi 
for  common.  About  12,000  sheep  were  sold  at  5  a 
cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  5000  hogs  at  f  9  a  $10  per  100  1 
net,  the  latter  for  corn  fed.  Baltimore.  —  Maryk 
amber  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.70;  good  to  prime,  $1.31 
$1.60;  Indiana  and  Ohio,  $1.28  a  $1.30.  Old  yell 
corn,  80  a  85  cts.;  new,  80  a  82  cts.  Oats,  46  a  48 
Cincinnati.— No.  1  red  wheat,  $1.13 ;  No.  2,  $1.10.  Cc 
50  a  60  cts.  for  old  and  new.  Chicago. — No.  2  spr 
wheat,  95  cts.  No.  2  corn,  57  cts.  No.  2  oats,  37 J 
No.  2  rye,  67  cts.    No.  2  barley,  80  cts.    Lard,  13  c 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Edw'd  Stratton,  Agent,  for  Sarah 
Binns,  Mich.,  $2,  to  No.  11,  vol.  45 ;  from  Rich'd  H 
Agent,  England,  10  shillings,  vol.  44,  and  for  Jose 
Hall,  Martin  Lidbetter,  Josiah  Hall,  Thomas  Willis 
son,  Robert  Bigland,  Sarah  Dirkin,  John  Little,  "M 
Walker,  Jane  Priestman,  William  Adair,  George 
Goundry,  Robert  Jackson,   William   Wigham,  i 
Richard  B.  Brockbank,  10  shillings  each,  vol. 
through  Hannah  Evans,  Philada.,  for  Reuben  Bati 
$2,  to  No.  10,  vol.  45,  Sarah  Minard,  $2,  to  No.  11, i 
45,  Geo.  Schill  and  Henry  Brackman,  $2  each,  vol 
Jesse  McCarty,  $2,  to  No.  12,  vol.  45,  Aaron  McCai 
%  to  No.  43,  vol.  44,  and  Joseph  McCarty,  $2,  to  I 
44,  vol.  44. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  competent  Teacher  (male  or  female)  is  wanted 
take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Medford. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Edward  Reeves 
Clayton  Haines,  Medford,  N.  J. 


FRIEND'S  BOOK  STORE. 
Just  published  and  for  sale,  No.  304  Arch  Stri 
Philadelphia,  "  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religious  £ 
vices  of  William  Evans  :  a  Minister  of  the  Gospei 
the  Society  of  Friends."    A  large  octavo  of  709  pa] 

Bound  in  cloth,  $2.50 

Do    sheep,  .....  2.75 
Half  bound  in  Turkish  morocco,        .  3.00 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDL 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t: 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebeuezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  P 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelp! 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philaddphk 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  AVok: 

ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  10th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  Elizabe 
S.,  wife  of  Thomas  Yarnall,  in  the  56th  year  of  1 
age,  a  member  of  Middletown  Particular  and  Ches 
Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  friend  was  enabled 
bear  a  painful  and  lingering  illness,  with  patience  a 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  and  her  friends  h; 
the  consolation  of  believing  that  her  end  was  peace. 
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The  Police  of  London. 

The  police  have  also  of  late  years  been 
rged  with  carrying  out  the  Act  for  abat- 
the  smoke  nuisance,  in  which  their  Jabors 
e  been  attended  with  marked  success. 
3e  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1853,  15,335 
38  of  nuisance  have  been  reported  by  the 
ce,  in  11,405  of  which  the  nuisance  was 
ted  when  the  proprietor  was  cautioned  by 
er  of  the  Commissioner,  or  when  altera- 
is  had  been  made  in  the  furnaces  after  ex- 
nation  by  the  inspecting  engineer.  It  was 
id  necessary  to  prosecute  in  1827  cases,  in 
5  of  which  convictions  were  obtained,  and 
s  levied  varying  from  Is.  and  costs  to  40Z. 
there  were  505  cases  still  pending  at  the 
of  1869.  The  nuisance  of  smoke  has  thus 
a  very  greatly  abated  not  only  on  the  land, 
on  the  river. 

Another  howling  nuisance  as  well  as  a 
it  cause  of  waste  amongst  the  poorer 
ses,  which  the  police  have  of  late  years 
i  called  upon  to  abate,  has  been  the  nui- 
3e  of  dogs— fighting-dogs,  rat-dogs,  curs, 
mongrels.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  months, 
ing  the  28th  of  February  last,  they  suc- 
led  in  seizing  no  fewer  than  20,871  of 
le  animals,  12,257  of  which  were  destroyed, 
he  remainder,  4644  were  restored  to  their 
lers;  3649  were  sold  to  the  Dogs'  Home, 
loway,  at  two  pence  per  head ;  270  were 
by  auction;  and  51  escaped. 
Another  duty  of  the  police  is  to  take  up 
and  missing  persons,  and  restore  them  to 
r  friends.  Of  5195  persons  reported  as 
or  missing  in  the  metropolitan  district  in 
|  2805  were  so  restored.  They  were  also 
rumental  in  the  course  of  last  year  in  re- 
ing  lost  property  to  the  owners,  of  the 
e  of  21,924Z.,  independent  of  stolen  pro- 
y,  or  property  left  in  stage  and  hackney- 
lages,  the  amount  of  which  was  consider- 
■  greater.  Last  year  also,  the  police  car- 
to  the  hospitals  1347  cases  of  street  and 
1  accidents,  besides  732  persons  suffering 
i  other  causes.  And  in  1868  they  were 
rumental  in  preventing  not  fewer  than 
suicides.  |r 
Next  to  the  thieves,  the  drunkards  occa 
the  greatest  trouble  to  the  police.  There '  ballad-singers 


are  the  helplessly  drunk,  who  are  carried  to 
the  police  station  and  kept  there  until  sober ; 
and  there  are  the  riotously  drunk,  who  are 
for  the  time  mad,  dangerous,  and  often  un- 
controllable. These  also  have  to  be  taken 
into  custody  until  their  delirium  has  abated. 
In  1868,  there  were  taken  up  by  the  metro- 
politan police  2430  disorderly  characters 
(more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink  ;) 
1665  disorderly  prostitutes  (the  same ;)  10,463 
drunk  and  disorderly  persons,  of  whom  5079 
were  women ;  and  9169  helplessly  drunk,  of 
whom  4336  were  women.  Of  those  taken  up 
for  drunkenness,  whose  occupations  were 
known,  the  most  numerous  class  were  labor- 
ers, next  female  servants,  then  clerks,  then 
sailors  ;  but  of  the  greater  number  the  occu- 
pations are  not  specified.  Minute  directions 
are  given  in  the  police-book  of  orders  and 
regulations,  and  printed  instructions  are  post- 
ed in  the  passages  leading  to  the  cells,  as  to 
how  helplessly  drunk  persons  are  to  be  treated. 
When  carried  to  the  station,  ' the  handkei*- 
chief  or  stock  about  their  neck  is  to  be  un- 
done, and  when  put  into  the  cell  a  pillow  is 
to  be  placed  under  their  head  to  raise  it.'  But 
as  mistakes  have  happened  in  certain  cases  of 
the  sort,  it  is  ordered  that  whenever  the  per- 
son brought  in  is  insensible,  whether  from 
drunkenness  or  not,  medical  aid  is  to  be  im- 
mediately called  in.  Prisoners  insensible  from 
illness,  drunkenness,  or  any  other  cause,  are 
searched  in  order  to  take  charge  of  their  pro- 
perty and  return  it  to  them  when  recovered 
from  theirinsensibility ;  whilst  riotously  drunk 
and  dangerous  persons  are  searched  for  arms 
or  weapons  by  which  they  might  inflict  injury 
on  themselves  or  others. 

"  The  careful  supervision  of  the  places 
where  men  and  women  drink  and  get  drunk, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
duties  of  the  police.  There  is  the  greater 
reason  for  this  supervision,  as  the  lowest  of 
those  houses  are  the  resort  of  prostitutes  and 
other  bad  characters,  and  the  harbors  and 
schools  of  the  criminal  classes,  there  being 
not  fewer  than  360  in  the  metropolis  (includ- 
ing the  city)  in  1868,  which  were  the  known 
haunts  of  thieves  and  prostitutes.  In  the 
same  year,  informations  were  laid  against 
1322  public-houses,  beer-shops,  and  refresh- 
ment-shops, for  various  infringements  of  the 
law ;  and  in  1034  of  the  cases  convictions  were 
obtained. 

"Next  there  aro  the  multitudinous  idle  and 
lazy  persons,  whom  it  is  the  constant  busi- 
ness of  the  police  to  watch  and  keep  in  check. 
'  From  the  moment,'  says  Fregier,  in  his  work 
on  the  Dangerous  Classes, 1  that  the  poor  man, 
given  over  to  his  bad  passions,  ceases  to  work, 
he  puts  himself  in  the  position  of  an  enemy 
to  society,  because  he  disregards  the  supreme 
law,  which  is  labor.'  These  dangerous  classes 
include  a  great  variety  of  idlers,  rogues,  and 
eprobates.  There  are  the  tramps  and  beggars, 
—the  match-sellers,  rag  and  bottle-buyers, 
fortune-tellers,  dog-fanciers, 


umbrella-menders,  ring-droppers,  prigs,  area- 
sneaks,  smashers,  card-sharpers,  clothes-beg- 
gars who  go  about  half-naked  leaving  their 
ordinary  clothes  in  the  lodging-houses,  wo- 
men in  white  aprons  with  a  crying  baby  in 
each  arm,  burnt-out  shopkeepers  or  farmers 
carrying  about  and  exhibiting  forged  begging 
letters,  sham  old  soldiers  '  wounded  in  the 
Crimea,'  sham  shipwrecked  sailors  who  abound 
after  a  storm,  sham  epileptics  who  live  in 
comfort  upon  convulsive  fits  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  soap,  and  a  host  of  idlers,  vagabonds, 
and  dissolute  persons,  from  whom  the  regular 
thieves  and  criminals  are  from  time  to  timo 
recruited. 

"  The  foundation  of  all  these  is  the  common 
beggar.  The  beggar  is  an  idler,  ready  as  the 
opportunity  offers  to  become  a  thief ;  and  he 
is  often  a  beggar  because  he  is  a  thief.  The 
beggar  is  the  enemy  of  society,  and  especially 
of  the  deserving  poor.  The  French  have  a 
true  proverb:  '  Les  mendiants  volent  les 
pauvres  ;'  for  beggars  divert  the  stream  of 
charity  from  the  deserving  to  the  .  cprobatc. 
There  are  many  charitable  persons  who  satisfy 
their  consciences  by  giving  to  an  importunate 
beggar,  when,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they 
were  only  contributing  to  maintain  in  com- 
fort an  incorrigible  thief.  Hence,  there  was 
good  reason  in  the  old  law  which  punished 
the  indiscriminate  alms-giver  as  being  not 
only  the  patron  of  idleness  but  of  crime. 

'  Then  there  are  the  ill-disciplined,  the  idle, 
the  vicious,  who  hate  labor,  but  love  pleasure 
by  whatever  means  obtained.  Labor  is  toil- 
some, and  its  gains  are  slow.  There  is  an- 
other and  a  shorter  road  to  pleasure — the 
Devil's.  These  people  determine  to  live  by 
the  labor  of  others;  and  from  the  moment 
they  arrive  at  that  decision  they  become  the 
enemies  of  society.  It  is  not  often  that  dis- 
tress drives  men  to  crime ;  nor  aro  the  poor 
necessarily  the  vicious.  '  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,'  says  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate,  "it  is 
choice,  and  not  necessity,  that  leads  men  to 
crime.'  The  main  incentive  to  it  is  love  of 
sensual  gratification,  which  in  the  ill-regu- 
lated^ untrained  animal,  overpowers  all  other 
considerations ;  and,  once  entered  on  this 
career,  the  criminal  pursues  the  dismal  round 
of  vice,  falling  from  one  stage  to  another, 
until  at  last  the  wretched  end  is  reached. 

"  The  classes  who  live  by  plunder  aro  of 
many  kinds.  There  are  prigs  or  petty  thieves, 
prowlers  about  areas  or  back  doors,  pick- 
pockets, stealers  of  goods  from  counters,  rob- 
bers of  dwelling-houses,  and  skilled  cracksmen, 
or  burglars.  These  several  classes  pursue 
their  special  branches  of  thieving  as  trades- 
men do  their  respective  callings.  Thus,  in 
the  single  branch  of  crime  connected  with  the 
issue  of  false  money,  there  are  four  distinct 
classes  of  persons  concerned :  1st,  the  makers 
of  the  bad  coin  ;  2nd,  ihe  dealers  ;  3rd,  tho 
carriers  of  the  money  to  those  who  buy  it ; 
4th,  the  utterers  or  '  sncyders;'  to  which  even 
a  fifth  might  be  added,  the  stealers  of  pewter 
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pots  to  be  converted  into  bad  half-crowns  and 
shillings. 

"  The  old  and  experienced  thieves  are  the 
trainers  and  teachers  of  the  young  ones, 
whose  help  they  need  in  carrying  on  their 
operations,  and  whose  education  they  under- 
take. These  old  thieves  have  graduated  in 
many  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  and  as  much 
time  has  been  devoted  to  their  training  as  is 
required  to  master  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Possessing  a  treasury  of  criminal  know- 
ledge, they  even  take  a  pride  in  imparting  it 
to  the  rising  generation  of  thieves.  No  '  con- 
science clause'  stands  in  their  way.  They 
know  nothing  of  a  'religious  difficulty.'  In 
this  country  the  school  of  criminal  knowledge 
is  perfectly  free.  While  good  men  are  hig- 
gling about  the  manner  in  which  destitute 
children  should  be  taught,  the  missionaries  of 
crime  are  busily  at  work,  actively  educating 
the  rising  generation  of  thieves.  Hundreds 
of  them  are  turned  out  of  gaol  yearly  with 
their  tickets  of  leave,  to  pursue  their  respec- 
tive callings  and  to  serve  as  so  many  centres 
of  criminal  training  and  example.  The  juve- 
nile thieves  have  even  a  literature  of  their 
own,  which  flourishes  extensively  under  our 
famous  liberty  of  the  press,  emulating  in  the 
wideness  of  its  circulation  the  excellent  publi- 
cations of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  Knowledge. 

"  London,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  ex- 
clusive training  ground  of  the  criminals  that 
frequent  it.  As  enterprising  men  come  up  to 
London  from  the  country  to  push  their  for- 
tunes, so  do  enterprising  thieves.  Lancashire 
business  men  are  distinguished  for  their  ener- 
gy, and  so  are  Lancashire  criminals.  Indeed 
Lancashire  is,  even  more  than  London,  the 
great  nursery  of  crime.  More  than  half  the 
convicted  criminals  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1868  belonged  to  three  counties ;  Lancashire 
supplying  23.6  per  cent.,  Middlesex  20.5  per 
cent.,  and  Yorkshire  10.8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Edward  Chester. 

The  narrative  of  the  life  of  this  good  man, 
written  by  his  wife,  and  republished  in 
"Friends'  Library,"  is  accompanied  by  the 
following  observations  of  the  Editors: 

"  This  narrative  presents  a  view  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  devotedness  of  the  Friends  of  that 
day,  and  the  spiritual  enjoyment  with  which 
they  were  rewarded.  It  holds  forth  an  incite- 
ment to  the  few,  who  now  assemble  in  many 
places  for  the  same  object  (divine  worship)  to 
double  their  diligence  and  their  fervor  under 
the  conviction  that  the  same  happy  results 
would  be  attained.  Do  we  not  believe,  that 
He  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  neither 
shadow  of  turning,  and  from  whom  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  is  derived,  continues  to 
grant  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  the  humble, 
dedicated  soul,  in  its  sincere  efforts  to  wait 
for  and  draw  near  to  Him?  Wore  this  the 
pre-eminent  object  of  its  desire  and  pursuit, 
the  things  of  this  world  would  be  held  in  their 
proper  place — the  heart  would  daily  expand 
with  living  aspirations  after  God,  and  that 
purity  which  he  requires,  and  when  convened 
to  offer  public  worship  to  him,  to  whom  we 
owe  all  we  have  and  all  we  are,  he  would 
graciously  draw  near  to  us,  tender  our  souls 
with  his  Divine  presence,  and  give  songs  of 
praise  and  thinksgiving  for  the  multitude  of 
his  mercies  and  loving-kindnesses  which  he 


bestows  upon  his  unworthy  creatures.  And 
we  have  substantial  ground  to  believe,  that 
enlargement  of  the  number  which  is  now 
much  reduced  in  some  places,  would  be  one 
of  the  consequences  of  a  lively  daily  devotion, 
as  it  was  in  the  rise  of  the  Society.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  in  some  or  other  of  its 
fascinating  forms,  that  is  robbing  us  of  these 
riches,  which  the  key  of  David  only  can  give 
access  to,  the  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  which 
makes  truly  rich ;  the  white  raiment  which 
can  only  clothe  our  nakedness  ;  and  the  eye- 
salve  that  gives  clear  preception,  both  of  our 
own  states  and  of  the  things  which  pertain  to 
salvation,  without  which  all  our  possessions 
and  attainments  will  be  lighter  than  vanity, 
and  avail  as  nothing." 

Narrative.  —  He  was  religiously  inclined 
from  his  youth,  having  his  conversation  then 
mostly  among  the  Baptists.  About  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  his  father  died  intes- 
tate ;  and  his  mother,  who  was  a  religious 
woman,  committed  the  care  and  management 
of  her  business  to  him,  which  he  readily  un- 
dertook for  her,  and  for  twelve  years  con- 
ducted it  with  so  much  diligence  and  faithful- 
ness, that  he  improved  the  estate  and  left  her 
more  for  her  other  five  children,  all  younger 
than  himself,  than  their  father  could  have 
given  them,  if  he  had  made  a  will — a  good 
example  to  young  men  thus  circumstanced. 

When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  joined  in  communion  with  the  Baptists, 
and  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  chief  of 
them,  that  I,  who  then  frequented  their  meet- 
ings, have  heard  them  say,  he  was  likely  to 
be  a  teacher  among  them ;  and  they  would 
often  be  putting  him  forward  to  exercise  his 
gift,  as  their  manner  of  speaking  was ;  but  I 
have  heard  him  say,  he  waited  for  a  stronger 
and  more  powerful  impulse  on  his  spirit. 
Sometimes  through  their  importunity,  he  un- 
dertook it  in  their  private  meetings ;  but  it 
brought  trouble  upon  him  and  an  exercise  of 
mind,  for  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  out- 
side of  religion.  His  spirit  travailed  after  the 
enjoyment  of  the  substance  ■  an  hunger  being 
begotten  in  him  after  that  bread  which  comes 
down  from  heaven,  and  a  thirsting  after  that 
water  which  springs  up  to  eternal  life,  and 
was  to  be  set  open  as  a  fountain  to  wash  in, 
from  sin  and  from  uncleanness. 

Whilst  his  mind  was  thus  exercised,  with 
desires  after  the  Lord,  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  him  in  love  and 
with  power,  so  that  I  have  often  heard  him 
say,  he  was  convinced  of  the  blessed  Truth 
by  his  own  fireside,  as  he  sat  alone  bemoan- 
ing his  condition,  and  crying  to  the  Lord  for 
power  to  overcome  those  sins  which  secretly 
and  so  easily  beset  him.  Under  this  exercise, 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of  Christ  was  opened 
to  him,  by  the  illuminating  Spirit  of  Cod,  by 
which  he  clearly  saw,  and  was  fully  satisfied, 
that  the  way  to  know  and  witness  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  from  sin,  was  to  take  up 
the  daily  cross;  that  which  crucifies  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  to  us,  and  which  cruci- 
fies the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts ; 
and  thus  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

When  the  sense  of  this  was  imprinted  on 
his  mind,  he  cried  within  himself,  "  alas  !  have 
I  been  a  professor  of  religion  so  long,  ■  and 
have  not  yet  known  the  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  ?  Have  I  read  the  Scriptures  so  often, 
and  have  they  been  to  me  all  this  time  but 
as  a  sealed  book?" 

Some  little  time  before  this,  he  heard  of  a  I 


people  in  the  North  of  England,  who  profess 
the  light  and  inward  manifestations  of  tl 
Spirit  of  Truth,  to  be  their  guide  and  teach< 
and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  the 
Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  John  Askewj 
Friend,  of  London,  brought  a  young  man! 
his  house,  whom  he  has  since  thought  v| 
Eichard  Farnsworth,  with  whom  he  haci 
conference,  to  his  great  satisfaction  ;  and  <j 
pressing  a  wish  to  have  more  acquaintai| 
with  this  people,  then  in  scorn  called  Quak 
many  of  them  afterwards  called  upon 
His  heart  being  opened  by  the  Lord,  his  ho 
was  opened  also  to  receive  and  entertain 
servants  of  the  Lord,  at  a  period  when  t 
could  hardly  get  entertainment  in  some  pi 
for  their  money. 

Now  that  he  gave  up  to  follow  the  Lor 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  him  inwardly 
outwardly  ;  he  was  increased  in  the  thing 
this  world,  and  grew  in  knowledge  and 
dience  of  the  Truth,  and  was  enabled  to  su 
for  it,  both  in  the  spoiling  of  his  goods 
the  imprisonment  of  his  body.    For  be 
brought  before  the  justices  in  Oliver  Crc 
well's  time,  for  bearing  his  testimony  agai 
the  oppressive  burden  of  tithes,  and  not 
ing  freedom  to  put  off  his  hat  to  them,  he 
committed  to  prison  for  it,  and  was  the 
Friend  that  was  sent  to  Bedford  jail  on  Trul 
account. 

He  has  often  since  been  a  prisoner,  but 
long  at  a  time,  for  being  beloved  by  most  w 
knew  him,  both  justices  and  others,  beca 
of  his  innocent  life  and  peaceable  and  lov 
behaviour,  his  neighbors  were  always  une; 
when  he  suffered.  One  of  his  persecutors 
came  so  much  so,  that  he  went  from  jus 
to  justice  to  get  him  discharged,  and  wo 
not  come  home  without  him,  so  mightily 
the  Lord  work  for  his  deliverance.  But 
always  came  forth  clear  in  bearing  his  te 
mony,  through  the  Lord's  assistance,  to  wh 
be  the  glory. 

About  a  year  after  his  convincement,  wh 
was  in  or  near  1654,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
his  tender  love  and  great  compassion  to 
poor  soul,  to  beget  in  me  also  a  sense  of 
want  of  the  right  knowledge  of  a  Savioui 
save  and  preserve  me  from  my  sins.  Throi 
the  Lord's  mercy  to  me,  I  could  read  the 
Scriptures  and  was  pretty  well  acquain 
with  the  literal  sense ;  yet  I  found  I  wani 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  could  give 
power  and  strength  to  fulfil  them,  whicl 
saw  to  be  my  duty,  and  that  without  it  1 1 
not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  T 
brought  a  great  exercise  upon  my  mind, 
I  may  truly  say  by  night  on  my  bed,  I  sou; 
Him  whom  my  soul  longed  after,  but  I  kn 
not  where  to  find  Him.    I  passed  nights 
sorrow  for  my  mis-spent  time,  though  1 1 
never  been  addicted  to  gross  evils,  having  1 
my  education  amongst  a  sober  people. 

In  this  state  the  Lord  was  graciou 
pleased  to  hear  the  cry  and  regard  the  p£ 
ing  of  my  poor  soul,  which  had  breathed  al 
him,  even  in  my  tender  years.  Blessed  be 
great  name,  he  appeared  in  the  needful  ti: 
and  turned  my  mind  inward  to  his  H 
Spirit,  through  the  powerful  and  effect 
preaching  of  the  then  contemptible  pec 
called  Quakers. 

By  this  time  meetings  were  settled 
Market  Street;  at  Sewell,  and  at  Dunstai 
where  my  dear  husband  and  I  were  twe 
about  twelve,  who  for  some  time  met  togetl 
till  the  Lord  increased  our  number.  But 
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of  those  twelve,  who  first  sat  down  there 
rait  upon  the  Lord,  now  remains  but  my- 
only,  the  rest  having  laid  down  their 
Is,  I  hope,  in  peace  with  the  Lord, 
fter  our  little  company  was  somewhat  in- 
sed,  we  still  sat  together  for  the  most  part 
lence,  not  having  a  word  spoken  amongst 
>r  several  months.  Sometimes  a  minis- 
ig  Friend  was  sent  by  the  Lord  to  visit 
'ith  a  living  testimony,  whereby  we  were 
oiraged  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and  di- 
}d  where  and  how  to  wait,  so  as  to  find 
and  be  accepted  of  him.  And  the  Lord's 
ence  and  power  being  what  we  waited 
blessed  be  his  name,  he  never  sent  us  al- 
ther  empty  away;  though  sometimes  we 
ed  long,  before  he  brake  forth  in  his  ten- 
ig  power  and  consolating  love ;  which, 
q  it  did  break  forth,  brought  into  true 
ility  and  tenderness,  and  begat  in  us  a 
lg  desire  and  cry  after  more  of  the  same. 
I  can  truly  say  it  was  a  great  day,  for 
olessed  Truth  prevailed  and  prospered, 
"ter  we  had  thus  walked  together  for 
ral  years  in  the  profession  of  the  blessed 
m  my  dear  husband  and  I  took  each 
r  in  marriage,  on  the  19th  of  the  Fifth 
th,  1663.  Being  the  first  who  were  mar- 
amongst  Friends  in  our  meeting,  or  in 
couuty  of  Bedford,  that  we  had  heard  of, 
had  no  track  to  follow,  and  that  good 
r  which  is  now  established  among  Friends 
then  wanting.  Wherefore  we  took  each 
r  in  a  public  meeting,  and  had  a  certifi- 
signed  by  about  seven  Friends  of  that 
iing;  and  we  joined  in  that  which  through 
Lord's  assistance,  caused  us  to  love  and 
i  faithful  to  each  other,  until  death. 

the  year  1665,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
I  my  husband  forth  in  the  ministry,  de- 
ng  what  he  had  done  for  his  soul,  setting 
l  the  great  love  of  God  to  man,  and  ex- 
ng  all  to  come  unto  and  persevere  in  the 
ed  way  of  Truth,  that  they  might  inherit 
asting  life.    And  truly  his  honest,  plain 
mony  made  such  impression  on  the  peo- 
and  produced  such  tenderness  in  them, 
the  remembrance  of  it  rests  upon  me 
great  satisfaction.    From  that  time  for- 
I,  as  the  Lord  by  his  constraining  love 
■  him  forth  and  gave  him  utterance,  he 
•cd  in  the  service  of  Truth,  and  had  great 
lil  of  spirit,  more  especially  for  the  meet- 
to  which  he  belonged,  Market  Street  and 
ill,  where  his  service  mostly  lay.  Some- 
she  had  drawings  to  visit  Friends  in  other 
ings,  but  always  felt  a  care,  that  he  might 
uake  that  Utile  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
is  he  used  modestly  to  call  it,  which  was 
uitted  to  him,  chargeable  to  any.  He 
ilso  much  concerned  for  the  recovery  of 
i  who  professed  the  holy  Truth  and  yet 
ed  disorderly,  or  not  according  to  it. 
s  tenderness  and  love  to  me  I  want  words 
press ;  but  this  I  can  with  good  assur- 
sayT,  we  were  true  help  meets  to  one  an- 
and  our  love  increased  to  the  last;  for 
od  not  in  the  natural  affections  only,  but 
is  grounded  in  that  which  endures  for- 
When  the  period  of  our  separation  drew 
this  made  me  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
oed  and  kept   subject  to  the  Lord's 
mly  will,  for  therein  only  could  I  be 
)rted  on  parting  with  my  dear  husband, 
dering  that  my  loss,  was  his  greatly  de- 
gain;  even  that  he  might  be  in  the  full 
an  of  Divine  love  in  the  heavenly  man- 
"where  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble  and 


the  weary  are  at  rest."  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  who  now  as  well  as  formerly,  hath 
made  in  measure,  hard  things  easy,  and  bitter 
things  sweet. 

In  his  last  sickness  he  uttered  many  com- 
fortable expressions,  though  it  was  often  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  speak.  He  would  often  say, 
he  felt  more  of  the  love  of  God  than  he  could 
express,  and  he  much  desired  stillness  and 
retirement,  saying,  he  knew  the  worth  of  a 
quiet  habitation.  I  felt  him  in  that  love  of 
God,  which  surpasses  the  love  of  all  things 
here  below,  in  which  we  were  joined  together 
by  the  Lord,  and  in  the  same  love  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  separate  us,  by  taking  him  to 
himself,  on  the  23d  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
1707,  in  the  seven tyT-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
And  now  my  desire  is,  that  I  and  the  children 
he  hath  left  behind  him,  may  follow  him  in 
that  straight  and  narrow  way,  which  he  took 
delight  to  walk  in,  until  we  arrive  at  our  jour- 
ney's end  in  true  peace  with  the  Lord. 

This  was  upon  my  mind  to  write  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings, 
in  the  remembrance  of  his  goodness  to  us  in 
our  tender  years,  how  he  shed  abroad  his  love 
in  our  hearts  when  we  were  but  yroung,  which 
drew  us  to  love  him  again,  and  not  to  think 
any  thing  too  dear  to  part  with  for  his  name 
and  truth's  sake.  Surely  we  had  good  cause 
to  say,  He  remembered  the  kindness  of  our 
youth,  when  we  followed  him  in  a  land  that 
was  not  sown,  through  briars  and  thorns. 
Hitherto  he  hath  been  the  support  of  our 
youth  and  the  stay  of  our  old  age,  and  hath 
helped  my  dear  companion  to  become  more 
than  a  conqueror,  through  Jesus  Christ  who 
loved  him;  and  that  it  may  be  so  with  me 
also,  and  with  all  who  love  the  Truth  in  sin- 
cerity, is  the  earnest  desire  and  fervent  breath- 
ing of  my  soul  to  God. 

Elizabeth  Chester. 

Dunstable,  31st  of  the  First  month,  1708. 

From  "Good  Health." 

Gymnastics. 

(Concluded  from  page  92.) 

A  proper  system  of  training  must  accord- 
ingly be  one  which  provides  for  the  due  exer- 
cise of  all  the  muscles,  voluntary,  respiratory, 
and  circulatory,  but  it  should  also  imply  a 
diet  best  suited  for  the  development  of  the 
muscles,  that  is  the  formation  of  hard  flesh, 
not  of  fat,  for  fat  is  not  only  useless,  but  in- 
jurious, from  a  trainer's  point  of  view.  *  *  * 

Diet  no  doubt  constitutes  an  important  por- 
tion of  any  system  of  training;  by  it  alone, 
bodily  changes  of  considerable  importance 
may  be  effected,  but  by  it  alone  we  cannot 
develop  our  muscles,  or  give  the  frame  un- 
usual power  and  endurance.  For  this,  exer- 
cise is  necessary.  As  we  have  again  and  again 
said,  increased  action  implies  increased  waste, 
but  also  more  speedy  growth  as  well  as  greater 
development,  whence  its  value  in  a  system  of 
training.  But  exercise  to  do  good  should  be 
systematized,  and  that  nowadays  has  been 
done,  the  system  constituting  what  is  called 
Gymnastics.  We  have  said  a  system,  for  gym- 
nastics, except  undertaken  systematically,  are 
useless.  Further,  we  have  pointed  out  that 
gymnastics  should  be  employed  for  three 
special  objects  :  as  a  means  of  educating  the 
body;  as  a  sanitary  measure  to  prevent  cer- 
tain forms  of  disorder;  and  as  a  means  of  cure 
in  certain  other  forms.  Then,  again,  accord- 
ing to  the  end  in  view,  the  character  of  the 
exercises  should  vary,  and  accordingly  we 


have  two  systems  to  deal  with,  known  re- 
spectively as  light  and  heavy  gymnastics. 

Exercise,  although  the  fact  is  too  often  over- 
looked, is  really  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
Man  has  been  condemned  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  in  return  his 
labor  has  been  blessed  to  him,  for  thereby  his 
body  is  strengthened,  his  happiness  increased, 
and  his  life  prolonged.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  employments  inimical  or  injurious  to 
health,  but  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  exer- 
cise is  good  for  the  animal  frame  there  cannot 
be  a  question.       *  (        *  *  * 

But  in  many  occupations  under  our  system 
of  civilized  or  divided  labor,  certain  parts  of 
the  body  are  called  into  playT  to  the  exclusion 
of  others;  and  it  should  be  the  special  func- 
tion of  gymnastics  to  remedy  this  tendency 
to  unequal  development.  No  one  who,  espe- 
cially in  our  large  towns,  has  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  chests  of  a  number  of  individuals 
— a  process  the  necessity  for  which  in  hos- 
pitals is  painfully  frequent — can  have  failed  to 
be  struck  with  the  multitude  of  badly  formed 
busts  and  undeveloped  bodies  which  come 
before  him.  Now,  for  these,  in  many  instances, 
a  process  of  physical  education  would  be  their 
[physical]  salvation.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
always  to  be  had,  for  skilled  masters  in  this 
department  are  much  rarer  than  in  those 

which  relate  to  mental  growth. 

****** 

Muscles  are  intended  for  interrupted,  not 
continuous,  action ;  give  them  intervals  of  rest, 
and  they  will  go  on  acting.  But,  it  may  be 
objected,  there  is  the  heart,  which  you  have 
told  us  is  really  a  hollow  muscle  ;  were  it  to 
cease  to  act,  we  should  die.  No  doubt  this  is 
true  in  one  sense  ;  were  it  permanently  to 
cease  to  act,  undoubtedly  we  should  die,  but 
it  is  not  continually  contracting,  it  alternately7 
contracts  and  expands,  action  and  repose  suc- 
ceed each  other  even  in  the  case  of  the  heart, 
and  still  more  should  this  be  so  with  other 
muscles.  To  place  a  child  upright  against  a 
straight  board,  or  even  on  a  music  stool,  with- 
out any  support,  is  not  to  give  the  muscles 
free  play,  but  rather  to  confine  their  effect  to 
a  rigid  and  unyielding  fixation  of  the  body. 
Here  it  is  all  action  and  no  repose  for  certain 
muscles,  all  repose  and  no  action  for  others, 
and  this  is  the  very  thing  to  be  avoided, — 
uniform  development,  the  result  of  uniform 
exertion,  is  that  at  which  we  should  aim. 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  life  in 
the  present  age,  is  the  rate  at  which  men  of 
action  live  in  the  great  crowds  which  consti- 
tute our  modern  cities.  The  numerous  inven- 
tions which  have  enabled  us  to  vanquish  time 
and  space,  have  entailed  on  us  the  necessity 
of  living  fast, 'to  use  the  word  in  its  plain 
sense.  He  that  would  win  the  race  of  life 
must  be  at  least  as  speedy  as  his  fellow  com- 
petitors. So  much  depends  nowadays  on  edu- 
cation, both  general  and  special,  that  parents 
are  encouraged  to  force,  as  it  were,  the  intel- 
lects of  their  children.  A  boy  that  is  fond 
of  his  books  is  favored  over  his  rougher  and 
hardier  fellows,  who  prefer  exercise  in  the 
open  air  to  study ;  perhaps  in  our  modern 
civilization  this  is  natural,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  when  carried  to  any  great  ex- 
tent it  is  prejudicial.  For  a  man  to  fight  well 
the  battle  of  life,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  sound 
mind  in  a  healthy  body,  but  to  insure  a 
healthy  body  nothing  is  more  needful  than  a 
due  indulgence  in  the  healthy  sports  of  child- 
hood, a  due  proportion  of  bodily,  as  contra- 
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distinguished  from  mental,  exertion  in  boy- 
hood and  manhood.  *  * 

For  of  all  these  purposes  gymnastics  is  the 
instrument  we  propose  to  employ;  gymnastics 
in  the  sense  of  a  system  of  physical  education. 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  exercises  which 
would  be  calculated  to  fit  a  strong  and  hardy 
man  for  the  boat  race,  would  be  altogether 
unsuited  for  a  gentle  and  tender  girl  who  had 
a  tendency  to  stoop.  Hence  it  is  good  to 
speak  of  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  the  for- 
mer adapted  for  the  weaker  class  of  learners, 
the  other  for  those  of  stronger  frames  and 
more  mature  years.         '  *  *  * 

As  already  pointed  out,  every  judicious 
series  of  exercises  will  imply  a  training  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  Walk- 
ing and  running  are  those  which  perhaps 
most  readily  effect  this,  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  upper  limbs,  and  hence  they  are 
chiefly  employed  for  improving  "  the  wind," 
as  it  is  called,  for  when  the  arms  are  brought 
into  play  for  any  powerful  effort,  say  pulling 
at  or  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  if  there  be  great 
resistance,  the  looker-on  will  speedily  observe 
the  performer  become  redder  and  redder  in 
the  face  till  he  is  almost  purple.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  muscles  of  his  arms  having 
proved  insufficient  to  effect  the  removal  of  the 
body  causing  the  resistance,  he  has  called  a 
new  set  of  muscles  into  play  by  fixing  his 
chest,  so  that  during  these  powerful  efforts  no 
breath  can  be  taken.  Consequently,  as  the 
blood  is  rapidly  undergoing  change  in  the 
rigid  and  contracted  muscles,  and  as  the 
heart  continues  to  drive  the  blood  thus  fouled 
through  all  parts  of  the  body,  it  not  being 
aerated  by  passing  through  the  closed  lung, 
the  surface  darkens,  and  the  blood  which 
should  pass  through  the  lung  accumulates  out- 
side it,  the  two  together  producing  the  red- 
dening and  darkening  of  the  features.  This 
is  straining  the  lung,  not  exercising  it;  it  is 
equally  injurious  to  both  lungs  and  heart,  for 
both  are  alike  strained,  the  lungs  to  resist, 
the  heart  to  drive  on,  the  blood  current. 
Hence,  for  gymnastics  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
exercises  which  do  not  involve  the  upper 
limbs  should  be  selected. 


/  For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  91.) 

"  5th  mo.  13th,  1855.  It  seemed  to  me  in 
our  meeting  to-day,  as  at  other  times,  that 
there  are  a  number  of  seeking  individuals  that 
attend  with  us  on  First-days,  who  are  not 
members  of  our  religious  Society.  For  such 
I  have  craved,  that  their  minds  may  not  be 
outward,  but  that  they  may  be  turned  inward, 
where  availing  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made ; 
that  so  they  may  bo  taught  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  who  condescend^  at  seasons  to  teach 
his  people  Himself.  Earnest  desires  were  also 
felt  for  our  poor  scattered  Society,  the  church, 
that  through  the  powerful  cleansing  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  she  may  be 
brought  out  of  her  present  wilderness  state, 
clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  terri- 
ble as  an  army  with  banners. 

"7th  mo.  22d.  Since  the  foregoing  date  I 
have  been  much  afflicted  from  varied  bodily 
ailments,  from  which  I  suffered  much  acute 
pain :  yet  through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
my  mind  was  kept  in  a  good  degree  of  quiet 
resignation ;  and  at  seasons  an  evidence  was 
granted  that  I  was  not  cast  off,  but  was  still 


regarded  by  Him,  who  careth  for  the  sparrow 
— an  unspeakable  mercy.  May  I  be  kept 
humble  and  grateful  in  the  remembrance  of 
it.  I  have  been  at  meeting  to-day,  the  third 
time  since  my  recovery.  It  seemed  to  me, 
the  condescending  goodness  of  Israel's  Shep- 
herd was  spread  over  us,  and  an  invitation 
went  forth  to  those  who  may  be  standing  at 
a  distance,  to  come,  taste  and  see  for  them- 
selves, through  holy  submission  to  the  Lord's 
will,  that  He  is  good,  and  that  'it  is  better  to 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  his  house,  than  a  dweller 
in  the  tents  of  wickedness.' " 

The  following  letter  to  William  Evans  is 
dated, 

"  8th  mo.  11th,  1854. 

"  My  dear  friend  and  brother  in  the  Truth, 
William  Evans, — My  mind  has  been  so  much 
in  sympathy  with  thee,  since  hearing  of  thy 
present  prospect  of  religious  service,  that, 
though  feeble  in  body,  I  do  not  feel  quite 
satisfied  without  telling  thee  of  it,  with  de- 
sires for  thy  encouragement  in  the  line  of  re- 
ligious duty,  well  knowing  that  is  not  the  path 
we  would  choose  for  ourselves,  but  is  that 
which  leads  to  a  peace  far  surpassing  all  mun- 
dane enjoyments.  There  is  an  oppressed  seed 
within  the  compass  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ohio,  who  I  have  no  doubt  often  go  mourn- 
ing on  their  way,  when  the  secret  language 
of  their  hearts  may  be,  '  Spare  thy  people,  O 
Lord,  and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach.' 
These  I  believe  will  be  glad  of  thy  company, 
the  aid  of  thy  spirit,  and  I  trust  gospel  labors. 
The  silent  query  has  more  than  once  arisen 
in  my  mind  of  latter  time,  will  not  William 
Evans  feel  drawn  to  attend  the  approaching 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio  ?  And  when  I  heard 
thou  felt  an  engagement  that  way,  I  may  say 
a  feeble  tribute  of  thanksgiving  arose,  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  still 
mindful  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  serving 
Him  in  sincerity  and  faith  ;  and  is  furnishing 
fellow  helpers  in  the  arduous  field  of  labor. 
Truly  there  is  strength  in  unity  ;  and  where 
there  is  a  want  of  it,  how  does  weakness  pre- 
vail. Yet  I  do  believe  the  great  I  Am  will  be 
with  those  whom  he  hath  anointed  and  put 
forth,  strengthening  them  for  His  work,  and 
feeding  them  with  food  convenient  for  them. 
Though  thou  may  meet  with  opposing  spirits, 
dear  friend,  yet  as  the  clothing  of  thy  mind 
continues  to  be  that  of  humility,  I  trust  thou 
wilt  be  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  put  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  to  flight,  and  the  language 
of  thy  heart  at  seasons  be,  '  Thanks  be  to  G-od 
who  hath  given  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  the  encouraging  pro- 
mise of  Holy  Writ  now  arises,  'Fear  thou  not; 
for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
thy  God  :  I  will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  I  will 
help  thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  my  righteousness.' 

"  Thy  letter  of  7th  month  9th,  was  received, 
and  was  acceptable  and  instructive  as  all  thy 
letters  have  been.  The  feeble  state  of  my 
health  at  present,  being  pretty  much  confined 
to  my  chamber,  forbids  my  replying  to  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  it.  Thy  precious 
wife  also  has  a  full  share  of  my  sympathy;  not 
doubting  but  that  she  will  be  supported  dur- 
ing thy  absence  by  Him  whom  she  desires  to 
servo,  and  who  has  occasioned  her  to  say, 
'  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me.'  A  letter 
from  thee,  or  from  thy  dear  wife  during  thy 
absence,  would  be  according  to  my  desire. 

"  In  feelings  of  tenderness  and  affection,  I 
remain  your  friend,       Hannah  Gibbons. 


"  P.  S.  You  are  aware,  dear  friends,  that ! 
have  not  much  qualification  for  letter-writim] 
being  often  at  a  loss  for  language  to  expresj 
my  feelings;  but  the  foregoing  may  serve  1 
let  you  know  that  you  have  the  sympathl1 
and  unity  of  a  feeble  and  almost  worn  oil 
sister." 

Yery  pleasant  and  precious  are  the  e\ 
dences  of  heavenly  mindedness  and  deep  h 
miliation  of  soul,  as  becometh  the  followe: 
of  the  lowly  Jesus,  that  are  manifest  in  tl 
foregoing  letter.  Truly  it  must  be  among  tl 
great  things  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  little  chili 
even  whole-hearted  dependence  upon  Chri 
Jesus,  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  wit; 
in  as  the  hope  of  glory.   Humility  is  an  indi 
pensable  requisite  of  the  christian  characte 
being  the  crowning  grace  of  all  the  oth 
graces,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
is  this,  that  in  the  songs  of  Solomon,  causl 
the  garments  to  smell  as  Lebanon,  of  myrr 
and  aloes,  and  spikenard:  which  invite  tl 
Beloved  of  souls  to  come  into  His  garden  (tl  " 
renewed  soul)  and  eat  His  pleasant  fruil 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  kno1 
ledge,  or  a  defect  in  understanding,  as  from 
want  of  simplicity,  of  littleness,  of  contritir 
and  humility  before  the  Searcher  of  heart 
that  causes  any  to  stumble  on  the  dark  at 
barren  mountains,  being  destitute  of  rain  i 
dew.    But  where  those  saving  virtues  at 
through  Holy  Help,  attained  and  kept  to,  hoj 
the  Lord  in  His  mercy  will  help  such,  pot: 
and  weak  and  unworthy  as  they  may  fe  3 
themselves,  to  press  forward  in  meeknes  * 
faith  and  patience,  unto  the  ever  blessed  r 
ward,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord 

Another  lively  feature  in  a  correspondent  j 
between  those  now  forever  gathered  arour1  lf 
the  throne,  is  the  sweet  religious  fellowsh  !l 
and  unity  that  is  so  observable  in  the  on 
pourings  of  their  heaven-bound  hearts.  Whi  ' 
this  doubtless  was  mutually  strengthening  * 
them,  even  as  "  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  is  the 
not  encouragement  in  it  for  every  wear 
often  cast  down,  and  struggling  travel!  ; 
towards  the  city  of  the  saints'  solemnities,  * 
"look,"  after  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  "n  :- 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  ■ 
also  on  the  things  of  others :"  to  seek  to  "  be 
one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  la!  f 
of  Christ;"  that  thus,  as  we  are  enjoined,  " 
lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  bctt 
than  themselves,"  we  may,  with  every  aid  at  i: 
blessing  within  our  reach,  press  towards  tl  f\ 
mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  G<  N 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Diary  proceeds,  "8th  mo.  12th.    0  ■! 
beloved  friend  Sarah  Hillman,  of  Philadelphii 
attended  our  meeting,  on  her  way  to  Wen 
town  School  and  Concord  Quarterly  Meetin 
I  thought  her  service  with  us  was  attend*'  p 
with  a  precious  feeling. 

"  19th.  It  seemed  to  me  we  had  a  goii 
meeting  in  silence  this  morning.  May  all  tl 
praise  be  given  to  Him  to  whom  alone  it  b 
longs." 

(To  be  continued.) 

,  .  I  ' 

Redemption. — Perfect  redemption  consis 
first,  in  paying  the  price  of  ransom;  ai  »t 
second,  in  bringing  out  of  bondage,  and  settii 
the  prisoner  at  liberty.    Our  Saviour  paid  tl  i 
first  by  his  suffering  and  sacrifice ;  and  He  p* 
forms  the  last  by  the  effectual  operation  of  b  I 
spirit,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  receive  bij 
and  resign  wholly  to  him. — Joseph  Phipps.  | 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Three  Movements, 
e  grander  manifestations  of  motion  in 
re,  the  physical  changes  apparent  to  our 
ss,  and  familiar  to  our  every-day  life, 
cease  to  impress  us  as  wonderful.  Hav- 
iccepted  from  childhood,  certain  great 
or  principles  as  true — incomprehensible 
ey  may  be  in  themselves — we  look  upon 
•esults  of  the  operation  of  those  laws  as 
ctly  intelligible ;  as  they  often  are.  The 
ction  of  gravitation  taken  for  granted — 
iory  which  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  human 

cannot  understand  nor  explain,  except 
power  imparted  to  matter  by  the  Author 
16  universe — we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
fa  stone,  or  the  sweep  of  a  planet.  The 
:iple  of  evaporation  being  given,  the  great 
i  of  the  waves,  the  silent  picking  up  of 
ittle  particles  from  the  surface  of  the  sea; 

deposition  upon  the  mountains ;  their 
le  back  through  the  rivers  to  the  ocean 
i,  become  a  matter  of  course,  easily,  as 
iy,  explained.  Frame  a  theory  for  heat ; 
the  three  states  of  matter,  solid,  liquid, 
gaseous,  are  explained  ;  and  the  roaring 
e  wind,  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  the 
;ion  of  the  volcano,  and  the  shock  of  the 
quake  are  nothing  but  legitimate  results, 
t  is  the  effect  of  a  form  of  motion — this 
)n  is  amenable  to  certain  laws — reflection, 
ction,  &c,  accept  these,  and  nothing  but 
necessary  conditions  of  situation  and 
;ure  are  needed  to  produce  the  rainbow ; 
ly  we  understand  it,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
ierful. 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  ;" 
;  is  not  so  much  in  the  movements  of  the 
r  the  storm,  that  the  mystery  impresses 
i  in  the  silent  chemic  forces  which  we 
3t  see,  but  whose  results  are  evident  all 
id  us,  and  in  the  movements  which,  with 
id  of  a  glass,  we  can  see,  yet,  from  having 
mvenient  theory  at  hand,  cannot  under- 
I  The  record  of  an  evening  with  the 
jscope  will  illustrate  this  in  a  manner 
esting,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
3  Friend." 

s  have  a  fine  instrument — magnifying 
i  than  1000  diameters.  Let  us  put  it  to 
:  and  see  what  it  can  reveal  to  us.  An 
rium  furnishes  us  with  a  common  tad- 
in  full  vigor,  just  arrived  at  the  dignity 
>t,  yet  still  bearing  the  mark  of  his  imma- 
y  about  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  flat 

Swathing  him  in  wet  cloths,  for  the 
le  purpose  of  keeping  him  alive  and  still, 
ty  him  carefully  upon  a  slip  of  glass,  and 
;  one  edge  of  his  uncovered  tail  under 
ens.  Magnifying  him  150  diameters,  a 
Ierful  sight  is  discovered.  We  see  the 
e  section  before  us,  interlaced  with  small 
nels,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  through 
armer  of  which  something  is  rushing  with 
pidity  truly  astonishing,  while  oval  par- 
)  are  slowly  creeping  along  the  others, 
bey  meet  the  stream  at  the  intersections, 
•e  they  are  jerked  into  it  and  carried 
l  the  current.  Those  oval,  nearly  trans- 
Qt  bodies  are  the  blood  corpuscles,  the 
ler  vessels  are  the  capillaries ;  the  larger, 
reins ;  and  that  rapid  torrent — for  so  it 
s  under  the  glass — is  the  blood  rushing 

towards  the  heart,  to  be  again  forced 
hrough  the  arteries  towards  the  extremi- 

Thus  we  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
sirculation  of  the  blood. 


This  is  the  first  movement — that  seen  in  the 
animal  kingdom — a  motion  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  through  tubes,  from  one  centre.  In  the 
more  highly  organized  bodies,  that  centre  is 
a  pump  ;  in  the  lowest  orders,  the  tube  itself 
is  the  motive  power;  but  that  movement  back 
and  forth  from  one  end  to  the  other,  through 
tubes,  is  characteristic  of  animals. 

While  our  tadpole  is  quiet,  let  us  make  him 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  wound 
the  tail — a  penknife  does  it — causing  one  flop, 
after  which  he  is  passive  as  before.  Here  wo 
have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  recupera- 
tive powers  of  nature:  at  first  the  blood  pours 
out  of  the  divided  veins  in  a  great  stream, 
seeming,  as  we  view  it  through  the  glass,  to 
be  carrying  the  life  of  the  animal  away  with 
it ;  but  soon,  very  soon  in  such  a  subject,  it 
ceases.  The  little  oval  particles  come  up  to 
the  chasm,  and  wedge  themselves  in,  and  pile 
up  one  on  another,  until  they  finally  bridge 
it  over  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  flesh 
and  a  new  skin,  over  this  the  blood  begins 
again  to  flow,  depositing  a  particle  here,  and 
another  there,  as  it  goes,  until  in  the  course 
of  a  very  short  time,  the  rent  is  mended,  and 
everything  is  as  before. 

Putting  our  patient  tadpole  back  into  the 
aquarium,  we  turn  to  another  kind  of  motion 
that  the  microscope  reveals  to  us.  In  almost 
any  running  stream,  we  may  find  a  delicate 
green  water-plant,  beautifully  jointed  like  a 
cane,  the  joints  sometimes  spreading  out  in  a 
fan-like  shape,  and  being  from  the  ^  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  known  to  botanists  by 
the  name  ana  charts. 

A  fragment  of  this  is  placed  upon  a  slide, 
and  a  power  of  150  diameters  turned  upon  it. 
Arranging  it  so  that  one  of  the  smaller  joints 
is  wholly  within  the  field  of  view,  we  have 
another  wonderful  sight.  That  cell — looking 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  banana — is  full 
of  a  fluid,  suspended  in  which  are  little  parti- 
cles of  apparently  solid  matter,  and  slowly  up 
one  side  and  down  the  other,  this  fluid  is 
moving,  carrying  these  particles  with  it.  We 
move  the  slide  so  as  to  bring  several  cells,  or 
parts  of  cells  into  view,  and  wc  find  that  in 
all,  the  same  rotating  motion  is  going  on — not 
always  in  the  same  direction  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent cells,  though  it  is  constant  in  any  one. 
Again,  the  single  leaf  of  another  aquatic  plant 
about  Jg.  of  an  inch  long,  by  half  as  wide,  is 
slipped  under,  and  a  power  of  800  diameters 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  whole  field  is 
now  full  of  small  cells — long  and  narrow — and 
in  each  one  this  same  motion  is  seen,  it  being 
perfectly  evident  that  the  circulation  of  each 
cell  is  independent  of  that  of  every  other. 

This  is  the  second  movement — that  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom:  differing  entirely  from 
that  which  we  saw  in  the  tadpole  ;  in  that  the 
one  is  a  progressive  motion  through  tubes,  all 
having  connection  with  one  another;  the 
other  a  rotary  motion  in  cells,  each  distinct 
from  the  rest.  It  seems  now  to  be  well  es- 
tablished that  the  common  idea  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  in  plants — that  it  ascends 
and  descends  in  vessels  for  the  purpose — is 
not  founded  upon  fact;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  plant  consists  of  an  assemblage  of 
cells,  placed  end  to  end,  and  side  by  side, 
through  the  walls  of  which,  by  the  principle 
known  to  philosophers  as  osmose,  the  thick- 
ened and  the  thinned  sap  are  passing  up  and 
down  at  the  same  time. 

A  plant,  a  part  of  which  is  in  the  open  air, 
and  another  portion  in  a  warm  room,  will 


sometimes  show  signs  of  life  in  the  room, 
while  the  lower  part  is  frozen  outside.  On 
the  theory  of  the  rise  of  the  sap  from  the  root, 
this  is  hard  to  explain,  while  a  simple  experi- 
ment with  our  slide  seems  to  make  it  clear. 
If  we  chill  it,  the  motion  in  the  coll  becomes 
sluggish  and  finally  ceases  altogether;  warm 
it  over  the  lamp,  and  it  starts  again,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rapid  until  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  about  100°  F. 

Thus  in  organized  bodies,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  what  we  call  "  vital  force,"  motion  is 
constantly  going  on — motion  of  a  fluid  hold- 
ing in  suspension  solid  particles  ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  distinction  between  animals  and  veg- 
etables as  regards  this  movement.  There  re- 
mains a  third  kingdom — the  mineral.  Is  it 
probable  or  possible,  that  it  too  has  a  motion 
of  its  own  ?  Let  us  see.  A  small  portion  of 
albumen  is  coagulated  by  carbolic  acid  and 
water,  and  being  of  about  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  water,  is  held  in  suspension  by 
it,  giving  it  a  milky  appearance.  We  are 
now  about  to  peer  into  some  of  Nature's  most 
secret  recesses,  and  for  this  purpose  we  use 
our  best  power,  magnifying  the  objects  be- 
neath it  1200  diameters,  or  one  million  four 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  times.  The  slide 
containing  the  prepared  albumen,  is  placed 
beneath,  and  the  most  wonderful  view  we 
have  had  to-night  is  spread  before  us.  The 
whole  field  is  covered  with  little  specks  and 
spheres,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  point  to  half 
that  of  its  head,  and  every  one  is  in  motion! 
At  first,  all  appears  in  confusion,  but  as  we 
watch,  we  think  we  can  detect  a  method  there, 
and  the  spheres  seem  to  revolve  around  each 
other  and  to  interchange  places,  each  with  a 
peculiar  tremulous  motion,  very  different  from 
anything  we  have  seen  before. 

The  specimen  we  are  looking  at,  has  been 
prepared  and  sealed  up  for  over  a  month ;  yet 
during  all  that  time,  whenever  it  has  been  ex- 
amined, the  same  strange  movements  have 
been  seen.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  the  jar  in 
handling,  for  we  pound  upon  the  table,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  in  the  dance  of  the  mi- 
nute particles,  which  vary  (as  is  easily  told  by 
the  micrometer)  from  the  ^xshfSJS  to  the  g<j,0yO 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Other  substances  act  in  the  same  way,  the 
only  condition  seeming  to  be,  that  they  should 
be  sub-divided  very  finely,  and  suspeuded  in 
a  medium  of  about  their  own  density.  It  is 
now  thought  that  this  method  enables  us  to 
come  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  molecules 
of  matter,  and  that  in  such  a  case  we  are  ac- 
tually looking  at  molecular  motion. 

This,  I  have  said,  is  the  most  wonderful 
sight  of  all.  Yet,  why?  Is  it  because  we 
cannot  understand  what  causes  these  parti- 
cles to  move  ?  ,  Do  we  understand  any  better 
what  causes  the  blood  to  move  in  an  animal? 
We  say  the  heart  is  a  pump,  and  forces  it 
through  the  sjTstem ;  but  what  makes  the  heart 
beat?  Is  the  reason  of  that  strange  rotary 
motion,  if  it  is  such,  in  plants  any  clearer? 
Is  not  this  molecular  movement  more  myste- 
rious, in  our  common  acceptation  of  that 
term,  because  it  is  occasioned  by  some  power 
or  force  with  the  workings  of  which  we  are 
not  familiar,  and  for  which  we  have  not  coined 
a  name ;  and  more  than  all,  because  we  can- 
not see  its  end  or  purpose  ? 

Yet  conjecture  is  busy  over  that  purpose. 
Can  it  be  that  motion  is  the  condition  of  the 
atoms  of  all  bodies  at  all  times?  and  that  heat 
and  electricity  and  all  force  are  but  modifi- 
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cations  of  that  motion  ?  Is  this  modern  theory 
of  the  philosophers  to  receive  visible  demon- 
stration?  Questions  connected  with  this  cu- 
rious subject  crowd  in  upon  us  almost  unbid- 
den, and  we  know  not  whither  they  may  lead 
us.    It  were  wise  to  stop  in  time.  A. 

For  "The  Friend." 

An  opportunity  is  presented  to  a  Christian 
teacher  and  philanthropist,  for  effecting  much 
good  to  the  Freedmen  and  those  surrounding 
them,  a  few  miles  from  this  place. 

In  order  to  effect  an  engagement  soon,  the 
particulars  are  in  part  stated,  viz.,  the  school 
of  sixty  pupils  and  neighborhood  are  on  a 
branch  of  the  Holstein  river,  populous  and 
rather  looking  up.  The  feeling  towards  Freed- 
men's  schools  not  dangerously  antagonistic, 
but  awaiting  the  results  of  good  management  in 
the  training  of  the  colored  people.  The  situa- 
tion could  be  most  advantageously  filled  by  a 
man:  being  rather  isolated,  and  attended  with 
hardships;  but  with  opportunities  and  extent 
calculated  to  bring  good  abilities  to  bear  on 
the  present  critical  condition  of  the  Freedmen ; 
which  was  most  pithily  expressed  to  me  by 
one  yesterday,  "  They  gwine  to  throw  us  right 
back  again."  It  is  plain  that  the  cause  so 
long  labored  for,  demands  very  earnest  effort, 
just  now,  to  stay  the  current  of  corruption, 
used  to  influence  the  political  weight  of 
Freedmen's  vote.  The  spread  of  intelligence 
in  school  training  is  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  doing  this ;  and  a  teacher  with  the  right 
spirit,  and  the  necessary  experience,  prepared 
to  endure  privations,  and  accept  very  moder- 
ate pay,  after  bearing  his  expenses  down, 
would  do  a  noble  deed  by  coming.  It  is  al- 
most too  much  to  ask  ;  but  if  there  are  any 
prepared  for  such  a  sacrifice,  please  to  ad- 
dress, very  soon, 

Yardley  "Warner, 
Maryville,  Tennessee. 
Eleventh  mo.  8th,  1870. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Onr  Vineyards. 

I  once  heard  a  friend  remark  that  he  knew 
of  no  more  fruitful  field  of  labor  than  the  vine- 
yard of  our  own  household.  He  was  alluding 
to  that  religious  care  and  labor  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  to  extend  for  the  help 
of  himself  and  others.  His  words  have  often 
since  been  remembered,  and  I  have  found 
them  applicable  in  many  instances. 

That  dignified  servant  of  the  Lord,  Sarah 
Lynes  Grubb,  said  that  she  had  known  no 
other  religion  all  her  life  than  the  will  of  G-od; 
and  truly  to  have  our  hearts  brought  fully 
into  subjection  to  the  Divine  will,  to  know 
and  obey  the  commands  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  all  things,  is  the  great  work  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  His  Holy  Spirit  which  accom- 
plishes this,  and  in  view  of  the  glorious  and 
blessed  results  which  follow,  we  ought  to  wel- 
come, as  our  choicest  blessing,  its  operation  in 
the  heart,  even  in  those  painful  experiences, 
compared  in  the  Scripture  to  baptism  with 
fire,  in  which  the  corruptions  of  the  heart  are 
searched  out  and  consumed.  "  The  perfect 
discovery  of  the  Day-spring  from  on  high," 
says  David  Barclay,  "how  great  a  blessing  it 
hath  been  to  me,  and  to  my  family."  The 
apostle  Paul  bears  a  clear  testimony  in  the 
language,  "  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  us."  Let  none  then  shrink  from  full, 


unreserved  submission  to  the  humbling  oper- 
ations of  the  Divine  hand,  bringing  them  into 
repentance  time  after  time  for  their  wrong- 
doings ;  for  as  they  patiently  abide  under  the 
refining  hand  of  the  Lord,  they  will  know  the 
power  of  evil  over  them  to  be  weakened,  and 
their  desires  for  holiness  and  purity  to  be 
strengthened ;  and  hope  will  be  raised  in  their 
hearts,  and  their  confidence  in  the  Lord's 
goodness  and  mercy  will  increase,  and  at 
times,  as  He  sees  to  be  best  for  them,  His 
sweet,  contriting  presence  will  overshadow 
them,  giving  them  a  little  foretaste  of  the 
good  things  laid  up  in  store  for  them  that  love 
and  serve  him. 

Let  me  earnestly  press  upon  the  visited  ones 
amongst  us,  the  advice  of  a  deeply  experi- 
enced servant  of  former  years.  "Do  not  look 
for  great  matters  to  begin  with  ;  but,  be  con- 
tent to  be  a  child,  and  let  the  Father  propor- 
tion out,  daily  to  thee  what  light,  what  power, 
what  exercises,  what  straits,  what  fears,  what 
troubles  he  sees  fit  for  thee ;  and  do  thou  bow 
before  him  continually,  in  humility  of  heart, 
who  hath  the  disposal  of  thee,  whether  to 
life  or  death  forever.  Ah  !  that  wisdom  which 
would  be  choosing,  must  be  confounded,  and 
the  low,  humble  thing  raised,  which  submits, 
and  cries  to  the  Father  in  every  condition. 
And,  in  waiting  to  feel  this,  and  in  joining  to 
this,  thou  mayest  meet  with  life;  but  death, 
destruction,  and  separation  from  God,  is  the 
portion  of  the  other  forever!  Oh!  that  thou 
mayest  be  separated  from  it,  and  joined  to 
the  seed  and  birth  of  God ;  that  in  it,  thy 
soul  may  spring  up  to  know,  serve,  and  wor- 
ship the  Lord,  and  to  wait  daily  to  be  found 
by  him,  until  thou  become  perfectly  like  Him. 
But  thou  must  join  in  with  the  beginnings  of 
life,  and  be  exercised  with  the  day  of  small 
things,  before  thou  meet  with  the  great  things, 
wherein  is  the  clearness  and  satisfaction  of 
the  soul.  The  rest  is  at-noon-day ;  but,  the 
travels  begin  at  the  breakings  of  day,  where- 
in are  but  glimmerings,  or  little  light,  where- 
in the  discovery  of  good  and  evil  is  not 
so  manifest  and  certain ;  yet  there  must  the 
traveller  begin  and  travel ;  and  in  his  faithful 
travels,  (in  much  fear  and  trembling,  lest  he 
should  err,)  the  light  will  break  in  upon  him, 
more  and  more." 

As  we  journey  forward  in  this  heavenly 
path,  we  will  find  duties  laid  upon  us  which 
concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  will  be 
drawn  in  love  to  watch  over  the  members  of 
our  family  circle, — to  promote  their  comfort 
and  happiness,  to  avoid  everything  which 
would  injure  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  to 
do  all  we  can  to  promote  their  temporal  and 
eternal  interests.  I  believe  that  a  measure  of 
this  concern  will  be  felt  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
Christian  growth;  and  that  it  will  increase, 
and  become  more  evident  in  its  fruits,  as  we 
become  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Truth.  It 
will  expand  beyond  our  own  domestic  circle, 
and  embrace,  in  its  widened  limits,  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  those  united  with  us  in  religi- 
ous profession ;  and  it  will  recognize  as  chil- 
dren of  our  common  Father,  those  of  every 
nation  and  clime  :  the  household  will  include, 
as  of  kin,  all  those  who  were  made  "  of  one 
blood  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

While  I  would  encourage  all  to  open  their 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  that  love  which 
permeates  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle, 
"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but 
also  on  the  things  of  others,"  and  to  guard 
against  that  selfishness  which  is  natural  to 


the  unregenerate  heart ;  yet  it  is  very  nl 
ful  to  bear  in  mind  the  language  of  our  I 
deemer — "without  me  ye  can  do  nothiil 
Therefore  in  all  movements  of  a  religious  1 
ture,  looking  to  the  welfare  of  others,  1 
ought  to  know  that  they  are  duties  laid  ui 
us  by  our  Law-giver,  as  otherwise  we  majl 
forward  without  His  blessing,  and  hurt<i 
selves  without  benefitting  others.  There  rr  4 
be  a  degree  of  preparation  experienced,  at  I 
Divine  call  or  opening  for  labor,  to  enabl<i 
to  work  the  works  of  our  Heavenly  Fatil 
Yet  we  should  be  careful  not  to  stifle  ri  I 
calls  to  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  others,  1 
by  so  doing  lose  the  blessing  that  would  1 
tend  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

We  sometimes  exert  ourselves  much  to! 
terest  and  help  a  stranger.  Have  we  el 
considered  whether  we  are  equally  readjlj 
devote  our  time  and  our  energies  for  1 
benefit  of  those  with  whom  we  are  daily! 
sociated — our  own  families,  friends  and  nei  4 
bors  ?  Do  we  properly  cultivate  our  cl 
home  vineyards ;  doing  all  we  can  to  ml 
them  pleasant  and  attractive,  in  a  social:! 
intellectual  way,  as  well  as  to  exercise  a  jl 
per  religious  influence  over  those  who  cc  a 
within  their  enclosures  ?  There  is  surel  !i; 
defect  in  that  man,  who  reserves  his  amial-l 
ity  of  character,  his  unselfishness,  his  pow  j! 
of  intellect,  and  his  zeal  for  religion,  for  1 
hibition  to  strangers  only,  or  to  the  world  0 
large ;  while  he  allows  the  domestic  vineya!,i 
over  which  he  ought  to  exert  so  superior  an  U 
fiuence,  to  suffer  loss  from  the  want  of  fai|J 
ful  attention. 


Tigers  of  Java. 

D'Almeida  in  his  work  descriptive  of  J&[\ 
frequently  speaks  of  the  tigers  with  wh  i 
that  island  abounds,  and  on  more  than  (B 
occasion  alludes  to  a  superstitious  feeli1; 
prevalent  among  the  natives,  which  refers  w, 
these  animals.  In  one  of  his  excursions  V 
visited  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple,  then  ii 
ruins,  consisting  of  a  series  of  chambers  he  ii 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  twelve  or  fifti  t 
feet  from  the  ground.  After  describing  the 
he  says : — 

"  In  one  of  the  caverns  is  a  large  cavity,  s  I.1 
to  be  the  opening  to  a  tunnel  which  exterji 
far  into  the  bowels  of  the  Klotau  mountai 
I  felt  a  great  inclination  to  penetrate  t 
mysterious  place,  thinking  I  might  meet  so 
more  remains  of  Buddhism ;  but  the  gu  | 
persuading  me  not  to  attempt  it,  on  1 
ground  of  its  being  considered  a  tiger  hau 
I  gave  up  the  idea. 

"  On  our  way  back  I  asked  the  juru  co< 
chee,  who  I  found  spoke  Malay  well,  if  I 
himself  had  ever  seen  a  tiger  in  the  temi 
His  reply  was, 

"'Oh!  yes,  sir;  one  morning  in  particul 
I  remember,  I  was  ascending  the  steps,  wh 
an  enormous  one  suddenly  rushed  out  of  t 
opening  to  the  left,  and  stood  looking  at  m 
before,  however,  I  could  take  a  good  aim 
him  he  made  a  speedy  retreat  down  the  si< 
a  few  yards  from  me,  and  was  soon  lost  i 
sight.  But,'  he  added,  '  when  the  paddy 
sown,  one  always  sleeps  in  this  temple  t 
first  Tuesday  in  the  month,  to  propitiate  t 
good  spirits  for  the  growth  of  the  grain,  a 
on  that  day  I  would  on  no  account  kill  a'tig 
seen  near  the  spot,  as  it  might  bring  a  darak 
(a  curse)  upon  me..' " 

"A  curious  story  concerning  these  anirn: 
— proving  the  peculiar  veneration  in  whi 


J.UO 


are  held  by  the  natives — was  related  to 
I  a  gentleman  as  a  fact.    A  friend  of  his, 
Id,  having  bought  a  large  tract  of  forest 
had  a  small  attap  hut  built  in  the  mid- 
f  it  for  himself  and  the  men  whom  he 
hired  to  fell  the  trees.    They  had  not 
settled  many  days  in  their  temporary 
e,  when  one  night,  as  the  Dutch  gentle- 
was  lying  awake,  but  with  closed  eyes, 
jit  a  warm  breath  on  his  face,  accom- 
id  by  a  kind  of  sniffing  sound.  Fearing 
is  some  reptile,  he  dared  not  move  or 
:he,  but,  by  a  terrible  effort,  kept  himself 
ctly  still,  until  the  sound  of  steps  retreat- 
rom  his  bedside  convinced  him  that  his 
ise  was  incorrect.  Opening  his  eyes  very 
y,  he  was,  however,  none  the  less  horri- 
o  see,  sitting  on  his  hind-legs,  an  enor- 
tiger,  with  its  glaring  eyes  fixed  on  the 
nd  its  occupant.  Not  having  any  weapon 
him,  the  Dutchman  felt  he  was  defence- 
sut  had  nerve  enough  to  remain  quietly 
e  he  was,  keeping  his  half-closed  eyes 
on  the  unwelcome  visitor.  In  a  few  mo- 
3,  which  appeared  to  him  not  only  the 
momentous,  but  the  longest,  he  had  ever 
ienced,  the  intruder  stood  on  all-fours, 
miffed  about  a  little.    'I  cannot  live  it 
bought  the  poor  gentleman,  'if  he  comes 
r  bed  again ;'  and  as  he  lay  he  could  feel 
)ld  perspiration  dropping  down  his  face, 
nately,  however,  his  ordeal  was  over 
r  than  he  anticipated,  for  the  tiger, 
lg  his  way  to  the  opening  which  served 
oor,  jumped  to  the  ground, 
he  astonished  and  terrified  gentleman 
tly  arose,  and  calling  up  his  men,  asked 
if  they  had  seen  anything  of  the  tiger, 
reply  being  in  the  negative,  he  fastened 
e  entrance  to  his  room  as  securely  as 
le,  again  retired  to  his  bed,  and,  with- 
y  further  interruption,  enjoyed  his  usual 


ext  morning,  summoning  all  his  wood- 
s,  he  proposed  a  hunt  for  the  tiger, 

he  felt  convinced  was  lurking  no  great 
ff.  This  proposition  the  men  very  re- 
ully  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the 
having  done  him  no  injury  when  it  had 
i  its  power,  must  have  been  a  good  one, 
he  might  feel  assured,  would  preserve 
ttle  from  the  attacks  of  other  wild  ani 

The  very  breathing  of  the  wild  beast 

face  would,  according  to  their  convic 
iCt  as  a  charm  against  all  dangers  by 

he  might  be  assailed.  The  gentleman 
id  incredulously,  but,  as  he  was  the  only 
ean,  gave  way  to  them  so  far  as  con- 
1  his  proposed  hunt.  Notwithstanding, 
er,  his  laborers'  good  opinion  of  the 
he  took  care,  before  nightfall,  to  have 
ictual  barrier,  in  the  shape  of  a  rough 
ixod  in  the  opening  through  which  the 
rous  auimal  had  made  its  entrance  and 


"Little  Tilings  of  Great  Influence." 
)ngst  other  things  transpiring  in  the 
j  of  Friends,  and  calculated  rather  to 
)  the  minds  of  some,  there  are  practices 
have  hitherto  been  considered  entirely 
the  usage,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the 
)les,  of  that  body  ;  and  although  they 
ppear  intrinsically  little  things,  yet  I 
i  accept  them  as  evidence  of  a  health- 
ward  progress,  but  rather  as  signs  of 
ression,  and  they  seem  to  bear  the  im- 
>f  a  love  of  variety  for  its  own  sake,  or 


the  working  out  of  a  spirit  of  unrest.  One 
practice  to  which  I  allude  is  the  utterance  of 
formal  or  set  words  before  or  after  meals,  and 
these  too,  in  some  cases,  by  children  evident- 
ly instructed  so  to  do.  By  any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  our  views  on  prayer,  not  to 
say  of  divine  worship,  this  practice  must  be 
known  to  be  at  variance  with  those  views, 
and  calculated  to  foster  not  only  a  meaning- 
less form,  but  also  the  custom  of  taking  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain :  which  cannot  be 
avoided  if  the  words  used  spring  not  from  the 
heart :  and  it  is  well  known  they  cannot  at 
all  times  emanate  from  this  true  source.  If 
such  be  the  case  with  regard  to  ourselves, 
what  must  the  actual  influence  be  upon  our 
children?  and  this,  it  appears  to  me  is  a  sol- 
emn home-inquiry  for  those  standing  in  the 
relation  of  parents. 

Again,  there  are  creeping  in  amongst  us 
certain  salutations  and  modes  of  address  in 
speaking  and  writing  which  are  often  untruth- 
ful and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  sincere  fol- 
lower of  Christ,  as  also  quite  exceeding  the 
requirements  of  true  courtesy.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  those  things  which  may  be  em- 
braced in  the  catalogue  of  declensions  from 
old-established  right  usage  amongst  us,  and 
though  1  might  enlarge,  I  forbear,  leaving 
these  few  thoughts  in  love  for  the  serious 
pondering  of  those  whom  they  concern. 

"Our  testimonj^to  plainness  of  speech,  be- 
havior, and  apparel,"  says  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Epistle,  1842,  "  rests  upon  sound  unalter- 
able grounds.  It  was  in  the  hearty  reception 
of  the  government  of  Christ,  and  in  love  to 
him,  and  fidelity  to  his  law,  that  our  fore- 
fathers, in  the  light  of  that  truth  which  the 
Lord  was  pleased  so  largely  to  shed  upon 
them,  were  led  to  the  full  testimony  which 
they  bore  against  the  flattery,  pride,  and  un- 
truth which  had,  and  still  have,  so  largely  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  established  cus- 
toms and  the  changing  fashions  of  the  world. 
Our  present  concern  is  that  we  may  all  be 
brought  to  follow  Christ  in  the  same  faithful- 
ness and  devotedness  of  heart." 

I  would  quer}r  whether  the  adoption  of  the 
testimony  here  spoken  of,  and  a  departure 
from  it,  can  emanate  from  the  same  light  of 
truth,  and  rest  upon  the  same  "  sound  and  un- 
alterable grounds  ?" — From  the  British  Friend. 


THE  FRIEND. 

ELEVENTH  MONTH  19,  1870. 


The  accounts  daily  given  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  progress  of  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  France,  are  almost  uniformly  de- 
scriptive of  wide-spread  bloodshed  and  misery ; 
heart-sickening  to  every  lover  of  his  fellow- 
man.  In  estimating  the  call  to,  and  results 
from  any  measure,  selfishness  prompts  men 
to  look  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  probable 
effect  on  their  own  present  interest ;  too  little 
regarding  the  demands  of  christian  princi- 
ples, or  the  duty  of  loving  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves.  This  is  glaringly  manifest  at  the 
present  time  in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  neu- 
tral governments  and  people  of  Europe ;  for 
while  they  properly  refrain  from  exposing 
themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  it  is  re- 
proachful to  Christendom,  and  the  profession 
of  Christ's  religion  made  by  them,  to  stand 
aloof  watching  the  indescribable  carnage  and 
suffering  inflicted,  withoutdemanding,  intones 


that  would  command  respect,  that  the  com- 
batants shall  cease  their  ensanguined  struggle 
and  submit  to  rational  terms  of  peace. 

Whatever  plea  may  have  been  plausibly 
urged  by  the  approvers  of  war  in  justifica- 
tion of  Prussia  accepting  the  gage  of  battle 
thrown  down  by  France,  and  whatever  apol- 
ogy may  be  made  for  the  dire  punishment  she 
has  inflicted  on  the  aggressive  nation,  it  must 
now  bo  apparent  to  all,  that  the  pride  of  con- 
quest and  the  lust  of  power  have  poisoned  the 
hearts  of  those  who  sway  the  councils  of  the 
conquerors,  and  in  a  spirit  that,  however  it 
may  disguise  itself  in  the  garb  of  patriotism, 
seems  almost  demoniacal,  they  are  commit- 
ting the  most  atrocious  cruelties  on  their 
beaten  foe,  and  desolating  the  country  with 
vandal  ferocity  by  fire  and  sword.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  in  this  age  of  boasted 
civilization,  a  protestant  people,  or  rather  the 
despotic  governors  of  a  protestant  people, 
should  so  openly  set  at  defiance  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  and  every  principle  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  to  avow  before  the 
world,  the  determination  to  go  on  murdering 
or  torturing  their  fallen  and  almost  helpless 
neighbors,  unless  they  will  unresistingly  sub- 
mit to  just  such  terms  of  peace  as  suit  their 
own  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement. 
Yet,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
passing  acts  and  conferences,  such  isthe  course 
remorselessly  pursued  by  King  William  and 
his  councillors. 

While  this  is  going  forward,  Great  Britain 
and  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  look  on  like 
spectators  of  a  prize  fight,  each  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  take  such  peaceable  but  effective 
measures,  as  might  stop  the  combat,  and  al- 
lowing their  respective  people,  as  they  can 
sieze  opportunity,  to  supply  each  combatant 
with  means  for  continuing  the  gory  struggle, 
and  thus  put  the  price  of  blood  into  their 
pockets.  What  a  comment  is  all  this,  upon 
the  war  policy ;  the  policy  that  makes  the 
sword  the  arbiter  of  national  disputes,  and 
virtually  declares  that  might  gives  right. 

Meanwhile  language  cannot  adequately  set 
forth  the  desolation  and  suffering  pervading 
France.  Not  only  do  those  who  have  entered 
the  military  service  suffer,  but  the  non-com- 
batants are  robbed  and  spoiled  ;  many  of  their 
nearest  relatives,  and  their  friends  are  slain 
or  crippled  for  life;  their  homes  are  sacked 
and  burnt;  their  cattle  and  provender  seized, 
and  whatever  other  me;ms  of  living  may  be 
left,  levied  on  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their 
unrelenting  enemies.  Famiue  and  pestilence 
are  following  in  the  track  of  the  contending 
armies,  and  the  measure  of  calamity  seems 
fast  filling  up,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  hu- 
man woe  that  should  move  the  heart  of  every 
friend  of  man  to  pity,  as  well  as  warn  him  to 
shun  the  awful  consequences  of  giving  way 
to  the  lusts  thfit  war  in  our  members.  The 
call  is  loud  and  urgent  to  those  who  have  the 
means,  to  extend  a  hand  of  help  and  promptly 
supply  the  food  and  clothing  which  must  uu- 
questionabfy  be  sent  from  abroad,  to  keep  thou- 
sands from  perishing  by  starvation.  Though 
Friends  in  this  country  are  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  slaughter  and  misery;  yet  the 
question  presents,  is  there  not  a  duly  to  add 
our  mite  towards  administering  some  help  to 
the  thousands  of  our  fellow  men  who  are 
ready  to  perish?  Can  we  not  do  something 
towards  feeding  the  starving  and  clothing  the 
naked,  and  if  so,  will  we  be  guiltless  without 
acting  according  to  our  capacity? 


TUT 


Friends  in  Great  Britain  are  making  exer- 
tions to  send  help  to  the  non-combatant  suf- 
ferers. They  have  put  forth  a  circular  for 
distribution  among  their  members,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

The  War  Victims'  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Peasantry  and  other  Non- Combatant  Suffer- 
ers in  France  and  Germany. 

The  well-known  views  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  on  all  questions  relating  to  war  have 
made  it  difficult  for  many  of  them  to  co-ope- 
rate with  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  efforts 
now  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  "  sick  and 
wounded  Soldiers." 

Nevertheless,  the  principles  they  profess, 
as  a  Christian  body,  prompt  them  without  re- 
serve, and  with  willing  hearts,  to  extend  help 
to  the  peasantry  and  other  non-combatants 
who  are  suffering  in  person  or  property  from 
the  present  destructive  war. 

The  value  of  the  growing  crops,  farming- 
stock  and  implements,  consumed  or  destroyed 
by  the  contending  armies,  is  incalculable.  It 
isnotorious  that  thousands  of  houses,  and  even 
some  entire  villages,  have  been  burned  or  laid 
waste  ;  and  in  many  districts  the  inhabitants 
have  neither  shelter  nor  warm  clothing  for 
the  winter,  seed  for  their  present  necessity, 
nor  money  wherewith  to  procure  it. 

These  fearful  ravages,  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  large  armies  in  the  field,  must  in- 
evitably entail  an  amount  of  suffering  on  the 
innocent  and  helpless,  on  the  aged,  the  women 
and  the  children, — many  widowed  and  or- 
phaned by  the  war, — which  it  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  Add  to  these  evils  the  contin- 
ued want  of  food  and  shelter,-  and  the  dis- 
eases which  will  surely  follow  in  their  train, 
and  it  will  be  manifest  that  during  the  coming 
winter  the  sufferings  of  those  inhabiting  the 
war-stricken  districts  must  increase  in  inten- 
sity, and  call  yet  more  loudty  for  all  the  help 
which  those  exempt  from  such  horrors  have 
it  in  their  power  to  afford. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in  1813,  £300,- 
000,  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  dis- 
pensed to  the  distressed  peasantry  and  others 
in  Germany.  During  and  after  the  war  in 
the  United  States,  American  and  British  phi- 
lanthropy raised  well  nigh  a  million  pounds 
sterling  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation, and  yet  this  sum  failed  to  avert  a  fear- 
ful amount  of  mortality. 

It  will  be  evident  that  a  war  in  which  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  soldiers  have  swept 
over  and  devastated  so  wide  an  area,  must 
have  produced  destitution  which  the  very 
largest  funds  ever  likely  to  be  raised  can  most 
inadequately  relieve. 

We  recognize  the  force  of  the  appeal  con- 
tained in  the  following  words,  issued  on  be- 
half of  the  villagers  of  North-eastern  France  : 
"  You,  our  British  brethren,  know  the  com- 
fort and  security  of  a  land  where  every  man's 
house  is  his  castle  ;  you  have,  for  centuries, 
not  felt  the  ravages  of  invasion  :  fancy  the 
destruction  of  all  your  means  of  subsistence, 
and  then  refuse — if  you  can — to  help,  and 
help  quickly,  your  neighbors  who  are  perish- 
ing-" 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  met  several  times,  and  anxiously 
deliberated  on  the  best  course  of  action,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  Friends  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Belgium  and  the  North-east  of  France,  and 
there  organize  arrangements  for  the  simulta- 


neous investigation  and  relief  of  urgent  dis 
tress.  With  this  object,  Hemy  J.  Allen,  of 
Dublin,  and  William  Jones,  ofMiddlesborough, 
will  at  once  proceed  to  the  frontier  districts 
of  France  and  Germany ;  these  Friends,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  acquaintance 
with  the  district,  well  qualify  them  for  the 
onerous  and  important  service,  have  kindly 
and  promptly  placed  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee. 

The  committee  hope  to  be  prepared  shortly 
to  receive  contributions  of  food,  blankets,  and 
other  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  warm  cloth- 
ing and  various  useful  commodities  or  mate- 
rials, and  intend  to  open  a  depot  in  London 
for  their  reception.  On  this  head  full  infor- 
mation will  be  circulated  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — On  the  9th  inst.,  the  French  army  of  the 
Loire,  under  General  D' Aurelles  de  Palladines,  attacked 
the  Germans  under  General  Von  der  Tann,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Orleans,  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 
succeeded  in  defeating  them  and  obtaining  jiossession 
of  the  city.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  considerable, 
but  those  of  the  Germans  -were  much  more  severe  than 
those  of  the  French.  A  dispatch  from  Tours  states  that 
the  total  loss  of  the  Germans,  including  500  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  abandoned,  aggregates  10,000  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  French  loss  is 
estimated  at  about  2000.  General  Palladines  is  now 
executing  a  movement  which  is  designed  to  outflank 
General  Von  der  Tann's  right.  The  latter  has  fallen 
back  towards  Paris,  and  hopes  soon  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  his  army  of  about 
75,000  men.  The  moral  effect  of  this  French  success 
has  been  very  great,  and  reinforcements  for  the  army 
of  the  Loire  are  being  forwarded  with  all  possible 
rapidity. 

The  fortified  town  of  Verdun  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians  on  the  8th  inst.  Two  generals,  eleven  staff 
officers,  and  150  officers  were  captured.  Beside  these 
130  guns,  23,000  rifles  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  The 
strongly  fortified  town  of  New  Breisach  also  capitulated 
on  the  11th  inst.  Five  thousand  prisoners,  including 
one  hundred  officers,  were  included  in  the  surrender. 

No  bombardment  of  Paris  has  yet  been  attempted, 
and  dispatches  received  at  Berlin  from  Versailles,  an- 
nounce that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Germans  to 
open  fire  upon  the  city,  they  being  satisfied  that  the 
supply  of  provisions  will  not  hold  out  for  more  than 
three  or  four  weeks  longer,  and  that  a  surrender  may 
be  expected  in  less  than  a  month,  from  that  cause  alone. 
A  member  of  the  English  Embassy  who  has  just  arrived 
in  London  with  British  subjects,  who  were  allowed  to 
leave  Paris  by  the  German  authorities,  reports  that  the 
stock  of  provisions  is  distressingly  short.  The  allow- 
ance of  fresh  meat  has  been  reduced  to  50  grammes 
daily  to  each  person.  The  weather  is  cold,  with  fre- 
quent light  falls  of  snow.  It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
stant and  accurate  tire  from  the  French  forts  has  been 
the  chief  cause  in  delaying  the  bombardment.  Forts 
Valerien,  Rosny  and  Nogent  in  particular,  have  pre- 
vented the  Germans  from  establishing  any  important 
siege  works  within  range  of  their  guns.  Earthworks 
are  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers  in  the  night,  but  are 
destroyed  by  the  gunners  during  the  day.  Communi- 
cation between  Paris  and  Tours  is  constantly  main- 
tained by  means  of  carrier  pigeons.  A  sortie  in  force 
of  the  French  troops  under  General  Trochu,  is  supposed 
to  he  imminent.  King  William  has  issued  an  order 
that  hereafter  no  person  whatever  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  or  leave  the  city. 

Considerable  agitation  rjrevails  in  diplomatic  circles 
in  Europe,  owing  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Russian 
Prime  Minister,  having  demanded  a  modification  or 
abolition  of  the  treaty  signed  in  Paris  in  1856,  forbid- 
ding the  Russian  fleet  from  entering  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  limiting  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  to  ten  small  vessels.  It 
is  feared  that  Russia  may  insist  upon  a  compliance  with 
these  demands  by  force,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  a 
general  European  war.  These  fears  are  strengthened 
by  the  increasing  sympathy  of  England  with  France, 
awakened  by  fears  of  too  great  a  German  preponder- 
ance, and  the  opposition  shown  by  Von  Beust,  the  Aus- 
trian Prime  Minister,  to  the  plans  of  Germanic  unity, 


now  under  discussion  at  Versailles.  In  view  c  H 
political  complications,  the  claims  of  the  Unitec  taj 
against  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  Alaban  !!■ 
culty,  have  assumed  increased  importance,  and  ■>! 
trading  much  attention.  The  danger  of  the  pri  I  | 
then  established  is  now  clearly  seen,  and  is  con 
by  those  well  informed,  to  be  so  great  as  to  have  ,-al 
important  influence  in  preventing  Great  Britai  nf 
rashly  engaging  in  war. 

The  tunnel  through  the  Alps,  at  Mont  Cenis,  nm 
nearly  completed  and  will  probably  be  opened  tJ  iM 
next  month. 

United  States. — Census  of  Kentucky. — The  \d 
shows  the  present  population  of  Kentucky  to  be  ,m 
695 :  increase  in  ten  years,  277,011,  the  largest  IM 
increase  Kentucky  has  ever  made  in  that  time  si  U 
settlement. 

Philadelphia. — The  following  is  an  abstract 
assessment  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  propi 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  subject  to  city  tax. 
estate,  "$491,844,096,  of  which  amount,  $23,350 
suburban,  $ 19,773,279  farm  land,  and  $48,754,t 
empt  real  estate  ;  personal  property,  $8,592,786. 
$500,436,882.  Increase  over  the  estimate  for 
$20,660,239.  The  result  of  the  re-enumeration 
census  in  the  Eighth  ward  on  the  10th  inst., 
Committee  of  Councils,  shows  that  the  except 
the  national  census  of  the  city  were  well  gro 
The  difference  is  2618  in  favor  of  the  city.  Tin 
ber  of  wards  is  twenty-eight. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quo 
on  the  14th  inst.  New  York. — American  goh 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113L  Superfine  flour,  $4.75  a 
extra  State,  15.70  a  45.80.  No.  1  Chicago  spring 
$1.33  a  $1.34. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Richard  Hall,  Agent,  Engla 
shillings,  vol.  44,  for  Elizabeth  Williams,  Irelan 
5  shillings  to  No.  27,  vol.  4,4,  for  Alice  Altham 
land. 


TEACHER  V/ ANTED. 

A  competent  Teacher  (male  or  female)  is  wai  jl$ 
take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Medford. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Edward  Ree 
Clayton  Haines,  Medford,  N.  J. 


FRIEND'S  BOOK  STORE. 
Just  published  and  for  sale,  No.  304  Arch  I  eg 
Philadelphia,  "  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religioi  III 
vices  of  William  Evans  :  a  Minister  of  the  Go>  I 
the  Society  of  Friends."    A  large  octavo  of  709  ]  je 

Bound  in  cloth,  $2.f  i 

Do    sheep,  2.71 

Half  bound  in  Turkish  morocco,       .  3.1 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IN  US 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t  ,ikc 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fan  bn« 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to     .  j 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  :a. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philade  da 
Samuel  Morris,  Ohiey  P.  O.,  do 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelii 
Physician  and  Superintendent — -Joshua  H.  W' 

INGTON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  in 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bo- 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Barn 
Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  the  26th  of 
month,  1870,  Benjamin,  son  of  Edmund  and 
Stanton,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ine 
Plummer,  all  of  the  former  place. 


all 


Died,  on  the  4th  of  Fifth  month,  1870,  at  his  jsi- 
dence  in  Marshalton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Isaac  Him  in 
aged  67  years,  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  Me  jig. 

 ,  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  Tenth  month  14th,  % 

Sarah  S.,  widow  of  Mahlon  Patten,  in  the  46th  «i 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Bangor  Monthly  Me  "g. 
Marshall  Co.,  Iowa. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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istimony  from  Balby  Monthly  Meeting  in 
}  County  of  York,  concerning  Thomas  Colley, 
l.e  of  Sheffield,  deceased. 
[he  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,"  is  a 
mony  which  we  believe  will  long  continue 
3  excited  in  the  minds  of  many,  who  have 
Dpportuuities  of  observing  the  steady  per- 
rauce  in  the  work  of  righteousness,  and 
levotedness  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel, 
rhich  more  than  forty  years  of  the  life  of 
lear  deceased  friend,  Thomas  Colley,  were 
l  eminent  manner  distinguished, 
a  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  at  Smeaton, 
lage  near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire  ;  was 
ated  in  the  pi'inciples  of  the  Church  of 
land,  and  when  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
3  to  reside  at  Sheffield,  as  an  apprentice, 
e  is  known  of  his  character  or  conduct  in 
situation,  except  that  in  some  part  of  his 
>rity,  he  was  disposed  to  gratify  an  incli- 
m  for  military  pursuits ;  but  soon  after 
his  mind  being  favored  with  a  Divine 
ation,  be  became  serious,  and  joined  him- 
n  membership  with  the  Society  of  Meth- 
:s ;  amongst  whom  he  was  zealous,  active, 
much  esteemed. 

the  year  1764,  he  entered  into  the  mar- 
s  state.  About  this  time,  the  observa- 
i  and  performances  in  which  he  was  re- 
dely engaged,  failing  to  satisfy  the  travail 
is  soul,  desires  were  excited  after  a  more 
)ct  discovery  of  the  Day-spring  from  on 
,  and,  in  this  seeking  state,  he  attended 
Meetings  of  Friends.  Waiting  for  spiritual 
stion,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
icious  operation  of  the  heavenly  gift; 
ing  the  way  to  Divine  life,  light,  and  ac- 
mce.  Through  the  fullness  of  satisfac- 
whichwas  herein  experienced,  forgetting 
-hings  that  were  behind,  to  which  he  had 

attached,  by  custom,  and  the  preposses- 

of  education,  he  was  strengthened  to 
i  forward  to  those  things  that  were  be- 

and  became  solemnly  engaged  to  press 
rard  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
ig  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  His  cir- 
Jtances  were  then  low  in  the  world ;  yet 
tended  meetings  diligently,  not  only  on 
but  other  days  of  the  week ;  until  he  ob- 
sd  that  some  who  were  of  account  in  the 
>ty,  could  dispense  with  a  constant  attend- 


ance on  week-days.  This  proved  to  him  an 
occasion  of  stumbling,  for  a  season,  until  he 
was  convinced,  that  by  absenting  himself 
from  those  religious  opportunities,  he  lost 
ground  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

In  1766,  he  was  admitted  to  membership 
with  Friends;  and  those  who  have  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  his  deep  and 
inward  exercise  for  the  arising  and  spreading 
of  Divine  life,  in  religious  meetings,  can  testify 
to  the  awful  frame  and  fervency  of  his  spirit 
therein. 

In  1768,  he  first  appeared  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry ;  and  near  the  close  of  1770,  com- 
menced travelling  in  that  weighty  and  ardu- 
ous service.  From  this  period  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  which  he  was 
a  diligent  and  successful  laborer;  giving  in- 
dubitable proof  of  his  mission,  and  depend- 
ence on  the  holy  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  an  example  of 
patient  waiting  for  the  quickening  virtue  of 
the  word  of  life,  under  the  baptizing  influence 
of  which,  he  proved  himself  a  workman  that 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  Truth ;  a  minister  deep  in  travail, 
clear  in  judgment,  and  sound  in  doctrine ;  a 
man  of  unaffected  gravity,  and  of  few  words, 
though  at  times  innocently  cheerful,  commu- 
nicative, and  instructive.  He  was  a  diligent 
attender  of  meetings,  a  lover  and  promoter  of 
unity,  and  a  tender  encourager  of  the  appear- 
ance of  good ;  careful  to  keep  his  whole  con- 
versation unspotted ;  being  an  example  of 
meekness,  patience,  temperance,  and  charity. 

His  extensive  travels  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  are  generally  known.  Most  parts 
of  this  nation  have  at  times  partaken  of  his 
gospel  labors  ;  he  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Ire 
land  once,  and  to  some  of  the  northern  parts 
of  it  a  second  time ;  to  Scotland  twice,  and 
once  to  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua 
Nevis,  and  Christopher's,  also  a  general  visit 
to  North  America.  From  divers  places  testi 
monials  were  received  of  his  labors  being  ac- 
ceptable, and  of  his  instructive  and  exemplary 
deportment. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  travelling  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  during  his  exten- 
sive labors  abroad  on  that  account,  the  care 
of  his  temporal  concerns  was  committed  to 
his  wife ;  and  under  the  Divine  blessing,  her 
diligence  and  faithfulness  therein,  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  success. 

"We  advert  more  particularly  to  the  travels 
and  services  of  this  our  beloved  friend,  be- 
cause it  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  any 
account  of  them,  with  a  view  to  its 
the  public  eye. 

On  the  important  subject  of  silent  waiting 
upon  God  in  religious  assemblies,  his  pen  hath 
been  profitably  employed ;  also  in  a  Tender 
Salutation  in  Gospel  Love. 

In  1810,  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
London,  near  the  close  of  which  he  had  a 
dangerous  attack  of  illness ;  but  was  restoi*ed 


meeting 


to  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  few  public  meetings,  and  dili- 
gently attended  those  at  hqme,  both  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  as  long  as  bodily  strength 
was  afforded.  He  experienced  some  revival 
of  strength  previously  to  the  apparent  com- 
mencement of  a  gradual  decline  ;  which,  from 
a  remark  to  a  friend  in  the  Tenth  month  that 
year,  seemed  to  be  both  his  prospect  and  de- 
sire :  "  I  have,"  he  observed,  "  for  a  consider- 
able time,  apprehended  I  should  have  a  linger- 
ing illness ;  and  have  never  desired  it  might 
be  otherwise.  I  do  not,  as  some  have,  wish 
for  a  sudden  removal ;  as  I  think  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, as  well  as  Divine  Grace,  is  as  much 
manifested  in  times  of  sickness  as  in  times  of 
health ;  and  it  now  yieldeth  me  great  conso- 
lation, that  I  worked  while  health  and  ability 
were  afforded.  [  now  see  but  little  to  be  done ; 
and  it  is  cause  of  great  satisfaction  that  I  was 
enabled  to  perform  my  last  religious  visit  to 
London,  notwithstanding  the  evident  differ- 
ence in  my  health  since  my  return." 

At  his  own  meeting,  where  for  some  timo 
before  his  voice  had  been  but  seldom  heard, 
he  now  frequently  appeared  both  in  testimony 
and  supplication,  with  enlargement,  clearness, 
power,  and  love ;  hereby  manifesting,  as  a 
father  in  the  church,  his  continued  and  in- 
creasing solicitude  for  those  among  whom  he 
had  long  labored  ;  that  they  might  experience 
an  advancement  in  the  work  of  religion,  under 
the  purifying  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
The  precious  feeling  and  remarkable  solem- 
nity accompanying  those  occasions,  we  trust 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

In  the  7th  month,  1811,  he  was  seized  with 
violent  illness,  which  he  expected  to  survive 
only  a  few  days,  but  being  a  little  revived,  ho 
said  to  a  friend  that  visited  him,  "  I  am  a  poor 
weak  creature,  uncertain  how  this  attack  may 
terminate;  nor  ami  anxious  about  it.  For 
some  time  past  I  have  been  concerned  to  use 
the  strength  afforded,  in  dischai'ging  mani- 
fested duties  ;  and,  on  retrospect,  I  do  not  see 
one  religious  duty  or  service  left  undone. 
Latterly  my  labors  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  this  meeting,  in  which  I  have  not  spared 
to  deliver  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  have 
fully  discharged  myself;  that  whether  they 
will  hear  and  obey,  or  forbear  and  neglect,  it 
will  rest  with  them ;  I  am  clear.-' 

After  this  he  gradually  declined ;  and  in  the 
Sixth  month,  1812,  became  very  weak.  On 
the  10th  of  the  same,  being  asked  if  he  had 
any  thing  further  to  communicate  to  his 
friends  or  to  the  church,  after  pausing  awhile, 
he  replied,  "  It  is  now  too  late,"  adding,  "  when 
I  am  gone,  if  friends  thought  there  was  any 
thing  in  my  life  and  conduct  worthy  of  a  tes- 
timony, I  think  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fore- 
going might  be  incorporated  with  it."*  The 
friend  having  to  attend  a  meeting  of  ministers 


*This  alluded  to  the  expressions  quoted  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  which  having  been  put  down  in 
writing,  were  revived  at  this  time. 
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and  elders  in  the  evening,  when  about  to  take 
the  final  leave,  he  held  his  hand,  and,  under 
a  covering  of  sweet  solemnity,  with  a  calm 
and  expressive  countenance,  he  said,  "The 
Lord  bless  thee :  and  may  he  be  with  you  in 
all  your  movements  in  the  promotion  of  his 
work !  How  long  the  taper  may  glimmer  in 
the  socket,  is  uncertain  ;  I  think  it  wont  be 
long ;  my  love  to  friends.  Farewell." 

After  this  he  spoke  but  little,  appearing  in 
a  constant  state  of  patient  waiting  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  Divine  will.  On  Sixth- 
day,  the  12th  of  Sixth  month,  1812,  he  quietly 
departed  this  lifer  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  a  minister  forty-four  years;  and 
was  interred  in  the  burying  ground  adjoining 
the  meeting-house  at  Sheffield,  on  the  18th, 
many  friends  and  others  attending. 

To  his  close  we  believe  the  declaration  to 
be  applicable,  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  be- 
hold the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 

Bead  and  approved  in  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing held  in  Sheffield,  the  11th  of  Third  month, 
1813. 


The  Police  of  London. 

(Concl  mled  from  page  98.) 

"That  criminals  pursue  their  trade  as  a 
regular  calling  is  clear  from  the  number  of 
re-committals  every  year.  The  thief  who  has 
been  once  in  gaol  is  almost  certain  to  reap- 
pear there.  He  is  not  deterred  by  the  so-called 
'  punishment'  of  the  model  prison,  in  which 
he  enjoys  food,  warmth,  and  clothing,  pro- 
vided for  him  at  the  public  expense.  So  he 
is  no  sooner  set  free  than  he  at  once  recom- 
mences the  practice  of  his  vocation.  The 
police  had  captured  him  before  and  handed 
him  over  to  justice  ;  but  after  a  short  term  of 
absence  justice  restores  him  to  society  again. 
Another  round  of  thefts  or  burglaries  follows; 
the  police  catch  him  again ;  and  again  he  is 
handed  over  to  justice,  to  travel  in  the  same 
circle  of  imprisonment,  restoration  to  society, 
and  renewal  of  burglary  and  crime. 

"The  commonest  class  of  thieves  are  the 
street  thieves,  who  are  of  many  kinds.  What- 
ever draws  a  crowd  into  the  streets — a  fire,  a 
Lord  Mayor's  show,  the  march  of  a  militia 
regiment,  or  a  Reform  procession  —  brings 
them  together  in  hundreds.  They  also  attend 
the  May  meetings,  the  Divorce  Court,  and 
other  places  attended  by  country  yokels.  A 
popular  preacher  '  draws'  them  largely ;  and 
when  Mr.  Liddon  delivered  the  first  of  his 
recent  series  of  sermons  at  St.  James's,  Pic- 
cadilly, forty  purses,  and  many  watches,  were 
abstracted  from  the  owners'  pockets.   A  man 
who  gets  into  a  push  amongst  the  swell  mob 
may  be  robbed  with  certainty,  unless  pro- 
tected by  a  cloak,  which  foils  thieves.  Two 
go  before  the  appointed  victim  and  the  others 
close  up  behind.    A  push  occurs;  the  person 
to  be  robbed  is  hemmed  in,  and  jostled  and 
hustled  about.    If  he  keeps  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  or  at  his  side  to  guard  his  property, 
his  hat  gets  a  tip  from  behind.    To  right  his 
hat  he  raises  his  hands,  and  in  the  confusion 
— with  one  of  the  thieves  pressing  his  arms 
against  his  chest — his  pockets  are  at  once 
emptied  all  round.    Tho  signal  is  then  given 
that  the  robbery  has  been  effected  ;  the  push 
subsides,  and  the  thieves  move  away  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  re-assemble  round  another 
victim  and  repeat  the  process. 

"A  large  number  of  thieves  of  a  different 
sort  prowl  about  spying  goods  exposed  for 


sale,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying them  off.  The  number  of  felonies  of 
this  sort  committed  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict in  1868  was  2650  ;  and  of  the  2084  per- 
sons apprehended  1196  were  convicted.  There 
are  other  thieves  who  break  into  City  ware- 
houses and  shops, ^sometimes ^contriving  to 
carry  off  large  quantities  of  goods,  which  they 
sell  to  Jews  and  pawnbrokers. 

"  These  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are  among 
the  greatest  encouragers  of  crime.  They  are 
not  only  as  bad  as  the  thief,  but  worse.  They 
educate,  cherish,  and  maintain  the  criminal. 
The  young  thief  begins  by  stealing  Bmall 
things  from  stalls,  from  shops,  from  ware- 
houses ;  or  he  first  picks  pockets  in  a  small  way, 
proceeding  from  handkerchiefs  to  watches 
and  purses ;  always  finding  a  ready  customer 
for  his  articles  in  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
And  when  a  skilled  thief  gets  out  of  gaol, 
without  means,  the  receiver  will  readily  ad- 
vance him  50/,  at  a  time,  until  he  sees  his  way 
to  an  extensive  shoplifting,  from  which  he 
not  only  gets  his  advance  returned  but  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods. 
The  number  of  detected  receivers  of  stolen 
goods  committed  for  trial  in  the  metropolitan 
district  for  the  five  years  ending  December, 
1868,  was  6-42  ;  being  an  increase  of  38  on  the 
preceding  period. 

"  The  vigilance  of  the  police  has  probably 
to  a  certain  extent  increased  the  skill  of  the 
thieves,  and  driven  them  to  new  methods  of 
plunder  in  which  detection  is  more  difficult. 
And  they  have  always  been  found  ready  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  habits,  customs,  and 
circumstances.  Thus  there  is  a  class  of  in- 
genious thieves,  driven  from  the  streets,  who 
operate  upon  the  pockets  of  the  public  through 
the  post-office  and  the  press.  Lucrative  situa- 
tions are  advertised,  and  applications  are  in- 
vited from  persons  prepared  to  deposit  a  sum 
as  security ;  or  the  remittance  of  so  much  in 
postage  stamps  is  requested  in  consideration 
of  certain  valuable  information  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  applicants. 

"Begging  letters  are  of  a  thousand  kinds  ; 
sometimes  purporting  to  come  from  distress 
ed  authors,  sometimes  from  distressed  beauty 
and  virtue,  oftencst  of  all  from  distressed 
clergymen.  The  facilities  provided  by  the 
post-office  are  adroitly  turned  to  account  by 
these  swindlers.  When  they  remove  from 
one  lodging  to  another,  they  give  directions 
at  the  central  office,  by  which  the  letters  of 
their  dupes  continue  to  reach  them  at  their 
new  address.  Thus  the  police  are  eluded, 
and  the  system  of  plunder  is  continued.  But 
even  when  detected,  it  is  very  difficult  (at 
least  in  England,  where  there  is  no  public 
prosecutor)  to  bring  the  swindlers  to  justice; 
as  the  persons  defrauded  are  mostly  of  small 
means,  and  not  likely  to  be  at  the  trouble  or 
the  expense  of  a  journey  to  London  to  prose- 
cute the  guilty  parties. 

"  The  classes  who  live  by  plunder  have  been 
equally  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  all  new 
methods  of  travelling.  Thus  railways  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  distinct 
classes  of  thieves.  Women  respectably  dress 
ed,  sometimes  as  widows,  haunt  the  waiting 
rooms  of  the  railway  termini,  where  they  lie 
in  wait  for  passengers'  portmanteaus.  No 
one  could  suspect  any  guile  on  the  part  of. 
these  distressed-looking  widows,  but  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  suitable  opportunity,  when 
the  owner's  attention  is  called  away,  or  he 
leaves  the  room  to  enquire  after  a  starting 


train,  the  apparently  bereaved  person  sue 
denly  lays  hands  upon  his  portmanteau  an 
quietly  carries  it  away. 

"  Burglars  are  a  distinct  order  of  thievei 
the  greater  number  of  them  being  liberate 
convicts  and  ticket-of-leave  men.  These,  toe 
are  of  many  classes.  Thus,  there  are  th 
breakers  into  shops  and  city  warehouses,  tb 
receivers  of  stolen  goods  providing  them  wit 
a  ready  vend  for  the  plunder.  There  are  th 
breakers  into  dwelling-houses,  who  condut 
their  depredations  on  a  regular  system.  Thu 
on  the  person  of  a  repeatedly  convicted  bu 
glar,  recently  captured  and  tried  at  the  01 
Bailey,  there  was  found  a  list  of  dwellin; 
houses  '  put  up'  for  being  robbed,  on  whk 
those  which  had  been  '  done'  were  regular! 
ticked  off !  Then  there  are  the  breakers  im 
banks,  and  jewellers'  and  goldsmiths'  shop 
These  last  are  the  senior  wranglers  in  crim 
they  are  men  who  will  only  '  go  in  for  a  b 
thing ;'  and  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  pi 
fession  as  '  tip-toppers'  and  '  first-class  crack 
men.' 

"  Two  other  classes  have  come  up  of  late- 
window-fishers'  and  '  portico  thieves.'  L 
recent  attempt  on  Mr.  Attenborough's  shop 
Fleet  Street,  was  made  by  window-fishers,  ai 
it  had  very  nearly  succeeded.  This  ingenio 
method  of  robbing  shops  has  long  been  know 
As  long  ago  as  1833,  it  formed  the  subject 
the  following  order  issued  by  themetropolit; 
police,  which  clearly  describes  the  means  I 
which  it  is  accomplished  : — 

The  superintendents  are  to  send  an  i 
spector  to  all  the  jewellers,  silversmiths,  ai 
others  in  their  respective  divisions,  who  ke 
chains,  &c,  in  their  windows,  and  explain 
them  the  method  thieves  have  adopted  of  rc 
bing  shops  of  this  description,  viz.  by  borii 
with  a  large  gimlet  or  centre-bit  under  tl 
bottom  of  the  window,  and  drawing  chaii 
rings,  &c,  through  the  aperture  by  means 
a  hooked  wire,  the  thieves  noticing  by  da 
time  the  place  in  which  such  property  is  k 
in  the  window.' 

"  Two  men  and  one  woman,  who  had  be 
seen  hanging  about  Mr.  Attenborough's  do 
were  taken  into  custody  as  the  persons  w 
had  cut  through  the  iron  shutter  and  smai 
ed  the  plate-glass  inside  ;  but  as  the  robbe 
had  not  been  effected,  they  were  only  imp 
soned  for  three  months  with  hard  labor,  i 
der  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act.  For  it 
worthy  of  note  that  the  persons  taken 
were  all  old  thieves.  One  had  been  tw 
before  convicted,  another  four  times,  and  ( 
third  five  times ;  and  all  three  are,  doubtle 
by  this  time  at  liberty  pursuing  their  vo 
tion,  unless  again  caught  and  imprisoned. 

"  There  is  another  class  of  thieves  w 
enter  houses  from  porticos,  thus  described 
a  detective  in  his  report  to  the  commission 
"  '  Some  time  ago  portico  larcenies  in  1 
suburbs  were  very  numerous,  and  of  a  m 
audacious  character,  being  generally  comn 
ted  in  the  afternoons  or  evenings,  when 
families  were  all  in  or  about  their  houses,  \ 
thieveB  always  managing  to  enter  and  let 
without  being  seen.  This  naturally  mad. 
a  most  difficult  task  to  trace  them.  In  nea 
all  cases  the  thieves  committing  this  class 
larceny  are  well  dressed,  keeping  their  o 
horses  and  traps,  mostly  at  livery  stab 
Some  of  the  carts  are  made  with  a  box  wi- 
the seat,  the  top  of  which  contains  cigars,  < 
as  if  travellers,  while  under  this  is  aialse  i 
torn  containing  housebreaking  implemel 
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is  manner  they  drive  about  the  suburbs 
>ut  suspicion,  sometimes  with  a  very 
vlady.'"  ^ 

The  Sum  of  Religion. 

en  by  Judge  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
gland,  and  was  found  in  the  closet,  amongst 
other  papers  after  his  decease. 
that  fears  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
i  humbly  before  Him,  thankfully  lays 
of  the  message  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
,t,  and  strives  to  express  his  thankful- 
by  the  sincerity  of  his  obedience.    He  is 

with  all  his  soul,  when  he  comes  short 
s  duty.  He  walks  watchfully  in  the 
1  of  himself,  and  holds  no  confederacy 
any  lust,  or  known  sin  :  if  he  falls  in  the 
measure,  ho  is  restless  till  he  has  made 
3ace  by  true  repentance.  He  is  true  to 
romises,  just  in  his  dealings,  charitable 
3  poor,  sincere  in  his  devotion.  He  will 
leliberately  dishonor  God,  although  se- 
rf impunity.  He  hath  his  hopes  and  his 
jrsation  in  Heaven,  and  dares  not  do  any 
•  unjustly,  be  it  ever  so  much  to  his  ad- 
ige ;  and  all  this,  because  he  sees  Him 
is  invisible,  and  fears  him  because  he 
him ;  fears  him  as  well  for  his  goodness 
i  greatness.  Such  a  man,  whether  he  be 
piscopalian  or  a  Presbyterian,  an  Inde- 
snt  or  an  Anabaptist ;  whether  he  wears 
plice,  or  wears  none ;  whether  he  hears 
is,  or  hears  none  ;  whether  he  kneels  at 
ommunion,  or  for  conscience  sake  stands 
s,  he  hath  the  life  of  religion  in  him; 
hat  life  acts  in  him,  and  will  conform  his 
;o  the  image  of  his  Saviour,  and  go  along 

him  to  eternity,  notwithstanding  his 
ice  or  non-practice  of  things  indifferent. 
ie  other  side,  if  a  man  fears  not  the  eter- 
J-od,  he  can  commit  sin  with  presump- 
drink  excessively,  swear  vainly  or  falsely, 
ait  adultery,  lye,  cozen,  cheat,  break  his 
ises,  live  loosely,  though  at  the  same 
he  may  be  studious  to  practise  every 
lony,  even  to  a  scrupulous  exactness,  or 

perhaps  as  stubbornly  oppose  them, 
gh  such  an  one  should  cry  down  bishops 
•esbytery;  though  he  should  be  rebap- 

every  day,  or  declaim  against  it  as 
y;  and  though  he  fast  all  the  lent,  or 
out  of  pretence  of  avoiding  superstition : 
notwithstanding  these,  and  a  thousand 
•nal  conformities,  or  zealous  oppositions 
sm,  he  wants  the  life  of  religion. 


How  Bank-note  Paper  is  Made. 

ere  are  but  three  mills  in  America  mak- 
bank-note  paper,"  and  but  one  that  in- 
bly  makes  it  of  the  highest  standard  of 
leuce.  Time  was  that  rigid  restrictions 
thrown  around  the  production  of  this 
rial.  J.  M.  Wilcox,  Glenn  Mills,  some 
nee  from  Philadelphia  city,  makes  most 
le  bank-note  paper  used  in  this  country, 
i  great  deal  that  is  ordered  from  abroad, 
lherits  a  business  that  in  the  time  of  his 
dfather  was  conducted  only  under  the 
)f  an  agent  of  the  government.  When 
rder  came  for  a  supply  an  agent  came 
it.  Of  the  portion  of  the  mill  in  which 
vork  was  done  he  took  possession.  He 
wised  the  entire  process,  from  the  mac- 
on  of  the  pulp  to  the  cutting  of  the  sheets, 
y  sheet  was  accounted  for,  and  the  scraps 
Juttings  were  invariably  gathered  up  and 
ed  away  by  him.    When  the  amount  of 


paper  required  was  finished,  no  more  paper 
could  be  had  except  through  the  authorized 
source.  This  caution  is  now  done  away  with. 
Any  man  may  make  the  best  or  the  poorest 
paper  that  he  can  and  sell  it  to  whom  he 
pleases.  The  counterfeiter  has  a  vast  trouble 
with  his  plates,  but  with  his  paper  very  little. 

The  American  National,  the  Continental, 
and  the  British  American  engraving  com- 
panies buy  the  paper  and  print  notes,  charg- 
ing the  parties  ordering  a  fixed  price  per 
sheet.  The  usual  size  for  bank-note  paper  is 
fourteen  by  seventeen  inches  the  sheet,  each 
sheet  making  just  eight  notes.  The  material 
of  the  paper  is  wholly  linen.  It  was  once 
made  of  silk,  not  by  machinery,  as  it  is  now, 
but  by  hand.  It  was  not  an  object  to  bleach 
it.  This  very  article  is  written  on  a  vener- 
able sample  of  pinkish  paper,  in  which  may 
be  seen  threads  of  scarlet  pulp,  in  which  the 
dye  had  been  purposely  left  undischarged. 
Machinery  now  does  all  this  work.  The  ma- 
terial is  linen,  imported  from  Ireland  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  paper  is  therefore 
white  as  snow.  The  material  was  formerly 
made  expressly  for  bank-note  paper,  for  the 
Messrs.  Wilcox,  direct  from  the  flax ;  but  the 
linen  factories — -of  course  at  a  high  price- 
keep  up  the  supply  from  the  cuttings  of  their 
products.  Miscellaneous  rags  come  from  con- 
tinental countries — Italy,  Spain,  and  the  neigh- 
boring kingdoms  chiefly ;  but  these  people  do 
not  wear  linen,  and  consequently  do  not  have 
linen  tatters  to  dispose  of. 

A  disclosure  of  the  minutia3  of  making  this 
precious  paper  would  be  a  violation  of  confi- 
dence. The  mills  are  situated  upon  a  limpid 
creek  in  Swansbury  township,  Delaware  coun- 
ty. They  produce  all  kinds  of  fine  and  collar 
papers ;  but  this  special  manufacture  comes 
under  the  head  of  "  curious,"  and  therefore 
receives  our  attention.  It  is  interesting  all 
through,  for  the  linen  taken  into  the  fourth 
story  of  the  building  by  one  uninterrupted 
process,  all  done  by  machinery,  is  delivered 
in  sheets  from  the  cutting  machine  upon  a 
snow-white  table,  in  front  of  a  girl  dressed  as 
carefully  as  if  at  a  lady's  tea  party,  who  packs 
it  into  wrappers  for  delivery.  American  gov- 
ernment and  bank  paper  needs  to  be  good. 
It  is  longer  in  use  than  any  other  paper  in 
the  world.  The  bank  of  England  does  not  a 
second  time  issue  the  same  notes;  ours  go 
from  hand  to  hand,  sometimes  until  their  iden- 
tity is  almost  obliterated.  Neither  English 
nor  French  notes  are  nearly  so  well-looking 
as  ours.  Neither  the  paper  nor  the  engrav- 
ing approximates  in  excellence  the  work  done 
for  our  government.  The  paper  from  Glenn 
Mills  is  always  the  same,  whether  the  price 
of  materials  and  skilled  labor  rises  or  falls. 
The  Eastern  makers  (of  whom  there  are  two) 
differ  from  the  Philadelphia  mills  in  furnish- 
ing the  article  in  proportion  of  excellence  to 
the  price  they  agreed  to  take  for  it. 

J.  M.  Wilcox  recently  delivered  a  lot  of 
paper  to  the  office  of  the  American  Bank- 
Note  Company  in  this  city,  ordered  for  the 
printing  of  its  paper  money  by  the  little  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Every  sheet  bears  in  ineras- 
able  and  uncounterfeitable  letters  a  specific 
mark,  made  in  the  pulp  by  the  delicate  wire 
seiving  on  which  it  is  dried.  If  this  were  in- 
troduced by  banks  in  general  counterfeiting 
would  be  virtually  impossible.  The  writer  is 
told  that  the  Treasury  Department  is  reduc- 
ing to  pulp  and  again  working  over  its  worn- 
out  and  cancelled  paper.    To  make  bank-note 


paper  three  things,  or  rather  four  things,  are 
necessary  :  A  considerable  capital ;  absolutely 
pure  water,  that  must  be  even  then  filtered 
before  fit  for  use;  elaborate  and  especial  ma- 
chinery ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  intimate 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  business.  Hard 
water,  though  coming  from  crystal  springs 
that  weep  from  rocky,  rnoss-clad  walls,  wont 
do.  In  these  mills  the  soft,  pellucid  water  of 
the  creeks  is  carried  to  the  apex  of  the  build- 
ing, where  a  ten  thousand  gallon  tank  is  never 
empty,  and  each  drop  undergoes  filtration 
that  gives  it  all  the  purity  of  the  distilled 
water  on  the  shelf  of  the  apothecary. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Way  of  Life  and  Death  made  manifest  and 
set  before  men. 
The  true  rule  of  Christianity,  or  the  rule  of 
a  christian,  which  is  to  direct,  guide,  and 
order  him  in  his  whole  course,  was  aposta- 
tized from,  and  lost.  What  is  a  christian's 
rule,  whereby  he  is  to  steer  and  order  his 
course?  A  christian  is  to  be  a  follower  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  must  have  the  same 
rule  to  walk  by  as  Christ  had.  A  christian 
proceeds  from  Christ,  hath  the  same  life  in 
him,  and  needs  the  same  rule.  Christ  had 
the  fulness  of  life,  and  of  His  fulness  we  all 
receive  a  measure  of  the  same  life.  We  are 
members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His 
bones.  Ephes.  v.  30.  Yea,  we  came  out  of 
the  same  spring  of  life  from  whence  He  came: 
For  both  He  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who 
are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one ;  for  which  cause 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren. 
Heb.  ii.  11.  Now  what  was  His  rule?  Was 
it  not  the  fulness  of  life  which  He  received  ? 
And  what  is  their  rule  ?  Is  it  not  the  measure 
of  life  which  they  receive  ?  Was  not  Christ's 
rule  the  law  of  the  Spirit;  the  law  which  the 
Spirit  writes  in  their  hearts  ?  How  was  Christ 
made  a  king  and  a  priest  ?  Was  it  by  the  law 
of  a  carnal  commandment  ?  Or  by  the  power 
of  an  endless  life  ?  And  how  are  they  made 
king's  and  priests  to  God?  Rev.  i.  6.  Is  it  by 
the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment  ?  Or  is  it 
by  the  power  of  the  same  endless  life?  Lo,  I 
come,  to  do  thy  will,  O  God,  saith  Christ, 
when  He  cometh  into  the  world.  Heb.  x.  5,  7. 
But  by  what  rule  ?  By  what  law?  Thy  law 
is  written  in  my  heart.  Psa.  xi.  8.  And  the 
same  Spirit  who  wrote  it  there,  is  also  to  write 
the  new  covenant,  with  all  the  laws  of  it,  in 
the  heart  of  every  christian,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest.  Heb.  viii.  9,  10.  Yea,  the  same 
Spirit  that  dwells  in  Christ's  heart,  is  to  dwell 
in  their  hearts,  according  to  the  promise  of  the 
i  covenant.  Ezekl.  xxxvi.  27.  This  was  Paul's 
rule,  after  which  he  walked,  "The  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus."  Rom.  viii.  1,  2. 
This  made  him  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  Where  is  the  law  of  sin  written  ? 
Where  is  the  law  of  death  written  ?  Is  it  not 
written  in  the  heart?  And  must  not  the  law 
of  righteousness  and  life  be  written  there  also, 
if  it  be  able  to  deal  with  sin  and  death  ?  The 
spirit  forms  the  heart  anew,  forms  Christ  in 
the  heart,  begets  a  new  creature  there,  which 
cannot  sin  (he  that  is  born  of  God  sins  not.) 
And  this  is  the  rule  of  righteousness,  the  new 
creature  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  the  new  crea- 
ture. Galla.  vi.  15,  16.  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither 
circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  And  as  many 
as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on 
them.  Mark  ;  There  is  the  rule ;  the  new  crea- 
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ture,  which  is  begotten  in  every  one  that  is 
born  of  God.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is 
a  new  creature;  and  this  new  creature  is  to 
be  his  rule.  And  as  any  man  walks  according 
to  this  rule,  according  to  the  new  creature, 
according  to  the  law  of  light  and  life  that  the 
Spirit  continually  breathes  into  the  new  crea- 
ture, he  hath  peace ;  but  as  he  transgresses 
that,  and  walks  not  after  the  Spirit,  but  after 
the  flesh,  he  walks  out  of  the  light,  out  of  the 
life,  out  of  the  peace,  into  the  sea,  into  the 
death,  into  the  trouble,  into  the  condemna- 
tion. Here  then  is  the  law  of  the  converted 
man,  the  new  creature ;  and  the  law  of  the  new 
creatui'e  is  the  spirit  of  life  which  begat  him, 
which  lives,  and  breathes,  and  gives  forth  His 
law  continually  in  him.  Here  is  a  christian  ; 
here  is  his  rule;  he  that  hath  not  the  new 
creature  formed  in  him  is  no  christian  ;  and 
he  that  hath  the  new  creature,  hath  the  rule 
in  himself.  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things.  1st  John 
ii.  20.  How  came  they  to  know  all  things? 
Doth  not  John  say,  it  was  by  the  unction  ? 
The  anointing  was  in  them,  a  fountain  or  well- 
spring  of  light  and  life,  issuing  forth  continu- 
ally such  rivers  and  streams  of  life  within,  as 
they  needed  no  other  teacher  in  the  truth  and 
way  of  life.  The  Comforter  did  refresh  their 
hearts  sufficiently,  and  led  them  into  all  truth. 
Search  the  Apostles'  epistles,  and  ye  shall  find 
them  testifying  of  the  Lord's  sending  His 
Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  christians ;  and  ex- 
hortations to  them  not  to  grieve  or  quench 
the  Spirit,  but  to  follow  as  they  were  led. 
They  were  to  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  to  walk 
in  the  Spirit.  G-alla.  v.  25.  And  the  Spirit 
was  to  walk,  and  live,  and  bring  forth  His 
own  life  and  power  in  them.  2d  Cor.  vi.  16. 
And  what  can  be  the  proper  and  full  rule  of 
God's  sons  and  daughters,  but  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  life,  which  they  receive  from  their 
Father?  Thus  God  did  advance  the  state  of 
a  believer  above  the  state  of  the  Jews  under 
the  law ;  for  they  had  the  law,  though  written 
with  the  finger  of  God,  yet  but  in  tables  of 
stone  ;  but  these  have  the  law,  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  table  of  their  hearts. 
Theirs  was  a  law  without,  at  a  distance  from 
them,  and  the  priest's  lips  were  to  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
it;  but  here  is  a  law  within,  nigh  at  hand,  the 
immediate  light  of  the  Spirit  of  life  shining  so 
immediately  in  the  heart,  that  they  need  no 
man  to  teach  them;  but  have  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  themselves,  and  quick  living 
teachings  from  Him  continually,  and  are  made 
such  kings  and  priests  to  God,  as  the  state  of 
the  law  did  but  represent.  The  Gospel  is  the 
substance  of  all  the  shadows  contained  in  the 
law.  A  christian  is  he  that  comes  into  this 
substance,  and  lives  in  this  substance,  and  in 
whom  this  substance  lives;  and  his  rule  is  the 
substance  itself,  in  which  be  lives,  and  which 
lives  in  him.  Christ  is  the  substance,  who 
lives  in  the  christian,  and  be  in  Christ :  Christ 
lives  in  him  by  His  Spirit,  and  he  in  Christ  by 
the  same  Spirit ;  there  he  lives,  and  hath  fel- 
lowship with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  the 
light  wherein  they  live,  and  not  by  any  out- 
ward rule.  1st  John  i.  6,  7. 

But  what  is  tho  rule  now  in  the  apostasy? 
Among  the  Papists,  the  rule  is  the  scripture, 
interpreted  by  the  church  (as  they  call  them- 
selves) with  a  mixture  of  their  own  precepts 
and  traditions.  Amongst  the  Protestants, 
the  rule  is  the  scriptures,  according  as  they 
can  understand  them  by  their  study,  or  ac- 


cording as  they  can  receive  the  understand- 
ing of  them  from  such  men  as  they  account 
orthodox.  And  hence  arise  continual  differ- 
ences, and  heats,  and  sects,  one  following  this 
interpretation,  another  that. 

And  this  is  a  grievous  apostasy,  and  the 
root,  spring,  and  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  for 
he  that  misseth  in  his  beginning,  he  that  be- 
gins his  religion  without  the  true  rule,  how 
can  he  proceed  aright  in  anything  after- 
wards ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


Superstitions  of  Egypt. 

BY  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDGE. 

Egypt  is  a  land  whose  glory  was  co-tem 
poraneous  with  Abraham,  but  is  to-day  the 
thrilling  fulfillment  of  sacred  prophecy:  "She 
shall  be  the  basest  of  nations."  On  her  vast, 
solemn  ruins  may  be  traced  the  hand  of  that 
divine,  omnipotent  Providence  which  not  only 
controls  governments  and  nations,  but  also 
levels  their  power  and  glory  to  the  dust,  when 
"  It  seemeth  good  in  His  sight."  His  chariot 
wheels  roll  over  every  obstacle.  Nothing  can 
stand  before  his  wrath.  To  one  visiting  that 
ancient  land,  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
people  are  as  interesting  as  the  ruins  of  tern 
pies ;  for  their  very  superstitions  are  the  ruins 
of  former  greatness  and  power  of  mind  and 
heart. 

No  one  fact  impresses  you  more  than  the 
use  of  seemingly  religious  words  and  phrases 
in  the  most  ordinary  conversation,  and  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  are  ignorant,  irreligious, 
and  morally  corrupt  and  degraded.  The  name 
of  God  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  mother ;  and 
yet  is  used  with  [little]  conception  of  its  sac- 
red, sublime  meaning.  I  remember  many 
illustrations  of  this  which  came  under  my 
personal  observation.  The  song  of  the  sailors 
on  the  Nile  boat,  as  they  rowed  or  pushed  the 
vessel  with  poles  from  the  shore,  was  invari- 
ably in  words  such  as  "  Trust  in  God,"  "Pray 
to  God,"  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Before 
commencing  a  meal,  wrhich  they  eat  with 
their  fingers,  having  formed  a  circle  on  the 
deck,  each  one  exclaims,  "  God  is  good,  may 
a  blessing  follow  this  meal."  One  of  the  sailors, 
who  had  been  absent  from  the  boat  for  a  few 
days,  was  greated  on  his  return  with :  "  Thank 
God,  you  have  returned ;"  "  Peace  be  to  you ;" 
"May  you  be  blessed,  because  you  are  re- 
turned;" "The  Lord  be  with  you  in  peace." 
The  morning  call  which  wakens  the  sailors 
from  sleep  is :  "  My  brothers,  come  to  prayers 
Come  to  prayers."  And  wben  they  meet  or 
pass  other  boats,  salutations  are  exchanged 
like  these :  "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  : 
"  May  you  have  peace."  Our  cook,  who  was 
a  miserable,  dissipated  fellow,  was  particularly 
earnest  in  his  ejaculations  of  religious  peace, 
his  favorite  expression,  when  excited,  being : 
"  Oh,  repentance  !    Oh,  repentance !" 

No  Arab  ever  commenced  to  write  a  book 
or  an  article  of  any  kind,  though  it  may  be  of 
an  irreligious  and  even  licentious  character, 
without  first  writing  these  words  on  tho  title- 
page;  "In  the  name  of  God,  most  compas- 
sionate and  merciful;"  or,  if  the  writer  be  a 
Copt,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  no  Egyptian  boy  or  man  ever  ivhistles 
or  is  willing  to  make  the  attempt.  They 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Devil,  who  whistles  in 
order  to  entice  and  entrap  the  souls  of  men, 


I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  one  evei 
ing,  as  our  boat  was  anchored  at  the  litt 
village  of  Assouan,  on  the  Nile.  The  sheik 
of  the  village  honored  us  by  his  presence,  a 
companied  by  his  principal  men,  one  of  who 
led  by  the  hand  his  son,  a  lad  of  about  t< 
years  of  age.  Thinking  to  amuse  him,  I  ga^ 
him  a  small  whistle,  which  he  grasped  eagerl 
but  the  father  snatched  it  quickly  from  t 
hands  and  returned  it  to  me,  saying,  "It 
not  good,  it  is  not  good."  I  took  it,  ai 
whistled  through  it  myself,  supposing  th 
the  father  had  mistaken  its  character;  wb 
the  old  sheikh  interrupted  me  by  placing 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying,  "  No,  no  !  Ho 
adji,  it  is  not  good.  God  has  given  us  a  mou 
to  speak  with  ;  and  to  make  that  noise  is  d|| 
good." — Independent. 


Javanese  Etiquette. — As  the  lamps  were 
of  a  very  primitive  description,  theyrequir 
trimming  afresh  every  two  or  three  houi 
On  account  of  the  presence  of  royalty,  tl 
simple  operation  was  performed  with  forr 
the  novelty  of  which  afforded  us  much  amu 
ment.  Two  men,  naked  to  the  waist, 
proached  the  gay  scene,  one  bearing  a  sh( 
ladder,  the  otber  a  small  lamp.  Pausing 
few  yards  from  the  Pringitan,  [audience  hal 
they  made  obeisance  to  the  royal  seat,  whi 
at  the  moment  was  vacant,  its  usual  occupa 
being  deeply  engaged  in  his  rubber.  Af( 
bowing  three  times  nearly  to  the  ground,  th 
raised  their  two  hands  to  their  face  in 
manner  I  have  previously  described. 

Ascending  the  steps,  the  same  ceremoj 
was  gone  through  a  second  time.  The  man  be>! 
ing  the  ladder  then  placed  it  before  the  fi: 
lamp,  and  his  companion  put  the  light  on  tl 
top  step.  Now,  thought  I,  they  will  certair 
proceed  with  the  business  in  hand.  But  n 
more  yet  remained  to  be  done.  Turning  th 
faces  to  the  empty  chair,  they  knelt,  bow. 
and  elevated  their  hands.  One  of  them  fina 
ascended  the  ladder,  which  was  held  for  ', 
by  the  other,  and,  while  actually  trimmi 
the  lamp,  repeated  the  same  forms  which  1 
been  already  more  than  once  observed, 
descending,  they  went  through  a  similar  ser 
of  genuflexions,  &c,  before  removing  the  1 
der  and  light  to  the  next  lamp.  These  ob<: 
ances,  with  all  the  mechanical  patience 
automatons,  they  repeated  until  the  tedk 
work  was  done,  when  they  retired  backwar 
saluting  the  unconscious  monarch.  —  tr\ 
medi's  Life  in  Java. 


A  Constant  Miracle. — The  Bible  itself  i 
standing  and  astounding  miracle.  Writ' 
fragment  by  fragment  throughout  the  cou 
of  fifteen  centuries,  under  different  states 
society,  and  in  different  languages,  by  persi 
of  the  most  opposite  tempers,  talent,  and  c 
ditions,  learned  and  unlearned,  pi-ince  s 
peasant,  bond  and  free  ;  cast  into  every  fo 
of  instructive  composition  and  good  writi 
history,  prophecy,  poetry,  allegory,  eml 
matic  representation,  judicious  interpretati 
literal  statement,  precept,  example,  provei 
disquisition,  epistle,  sermon,  prayer,  in  sh< 
all  rational  shapes  of  human  discourse,  { 
treating,  moreover,  on  subjects  not  obvic 
but  most  difficult — its  authors  are  not  fou 
like  other  writers,  contradicting  one  ahot 
upon  the  most  ordinary  matters  of  fact  £ 
opinion,  but  are  at  harmony  upon  the  wh 
of  their  sublime  and  momentous  scheme! 
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rtation  of  Fresh  Meats  and  Fruits  through 

long  distances, 
bllowing  account  of  a  newly  introduc- 
gerator  car,  designed  for  the  eonvey- 
the  perishable  products  of  the  farm  to 
markets  is  given  by  the  Editors  of  the 
Ic  American,  in  a  late  number  of  that 
.. 

ping  learned  that  the  car  had  arrived, 
ted  the  Hudson  Eiver  Railroad  Depot 
imined  both  the  car  and  its  contents, 
.nd,  so  far  as  we.  could  judge,  that  its 
grapes,  peaches,  and  pears  was  in  as 
condition  as  when  shipped.  The  fruit 
[y  exhibited  neither  mold  nor  decay  to 
ticeable  extent.  The  packages  were 
ly  dry;  there  was  no  odor  of  decay  or 
ler  indication  that  the  fruit — which  we 
iformed  had  been  twenty-four  days  in 
• — would  not  keep  for  as  many  days 

ral  packages  selected  at  random  were 
in  our  presence,  and  appeared  in  uni- 
good  condition,  and  found  of  good,  full 
when  tasted. 

readers  will  be  interested  in  the  con- 
>n  of  this  car,  which,  though  strictly  in 
mce  with  scientific  principles,  is  ex- 
7  simple. 

shell  of  the  car  consists  exteriorly  of 
.inary  wood  casing.  A  second  wooden 
made  smaller  than  the  first,  and  plac- 
lin  it,  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  or 
sr  entirely  around  the  top,  bottom,  and 
f  the  car.  Within  this  second  shell  is 
a  layer  of  hair,  about  two  inches  in 
3ss,  and  this  again  is  lined  with  an  in- 
pooden  shell.  This  construction  makes 
idiating  and  non-conducting  compound 
r  case,  of  great  power  to  resist  the  ac- 
external  heat,  and  renders  the  expen- 
Df  ice  quite  small  to  maintain  the  re- 
depression  of  temperature,  after  the 
r  of  the  car  and  its  contents  have  been 
down  to  the  proper  point,  say  from  34° 
Fahrenheit. 

refrigeration  is  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
manner :  along  the  sides  of  the  car  are 
sheet-metal  tanks  shaped  like  the  frus- 
•ery  gradually  tapering  wedges.  They 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  car, 
s  about  five  inches  thick  at  the  top  and 
d  one  half  inches  at  the  bottom.  These 
:ommunicate  at  the  top  with  the  ex- 
3f  the  car  through  funnel  or  hopper- 
openings,  and  at  the  bottom  through 
pes  which  convey  away  the  moisture, 
nnel-shaped  openings  at  the  top  are 
)r  putting  in  the  refrigerating  mixture 
ing  of  broken  ice  and  salt,  and  are  pro 
vith  air-tight  covers.  The  car  is  en 
hrough  a  hatchway  at  the  top  through 
its  freight  is  also  introduced.  This 
ray  is  also  provided  with  a  tight  fitting 
made  non-radiating  and  non-conduct 
re  the  sides  of  the  car. 
store  of  ice  and  salt  for  the  trip  is  con- 
in  a  separate  department  in  one  end  of 
',  so  that  its  contents  can  be  reached, 
3  refrigerating  tanks  supplied  without 
%  the  freight  room, 
freight  is  placed  in  the  car  on  strips  of 
strips  of  board  also  preventing  its  com 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  refrigerat 
iks.  The  packages  are  also  so  placed 
iave  interstices  through,  between  and 
each .  During  the  process  of  refrigera 
e  air  circulates  around  the  packages 


and  along  the  sides  of  the  tanks  like  water  in 
a  steam  boiler,  the  colder  air  falling,  and  the 
warmer  air  rising  to  the  top,  becoming  chill- 
ed in  its  passage  along  the  sides  of  the  tanks, 
and  depositing  its  moisture  on  the  tanks  till 
their  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick  stratum 
of  congealed  water  or  hoar  frost.  Thus  the 
air  is  not  only  cooled  but  dried,  no  accession 
of  moisture  being  derived  from  the  external 
air  or  from  the  ice  in  the  tanks,  with  either 
of  which  the  interior  of  the  car  has  no  com- 
munication so  long  as  the  car  is  kept  closed. 

The  two  essentials  for  the  preservation  of 
substances  liable  to  ferment,  namely,  absence 
of  heat  and  of  moisture,  are  thus  secured  in  a 
very  perfect  manner,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  tanks  is  such  that  the  space  within  the 
car  for  the  storage  of  freight  is  not  material- 
ly reduced.  Some  addition  to  the  refrigera- 
tive  mixture  in  the  tanks  is  made  each  day, 
and  the  temperature  is  easily  regulated  and 
kept  at  the  desired  point  by  the  addition  of 
more  or  less  salt  in  proportiou  to  the  charge 
of  ice. 

The  proprietors  express  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  they  can  ship  meat  or  fruit  from 
any  part  of  the  continent  to  any  other  place, 
no  matter  how  remote,  and  not  only  have  it 
in  good  condition  when  taken  from  the  car 
but  in  a  state  which  will  guarantee  its  keep- 
ing after  removal  therefrom  as  long  as  it 
would  have  done  previous  to  its  shipment 
under  the  same  conditions.  Certainly  what 
we  have  seen  goes  far  to  warrant  this  confi- 
dence, and  for  the  sake  of  humanity  at  large, 
we  sincerely  trust  future  experiments  will 
prove  as  successful  as  the  one  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  as  others  which  we  have  not 
seen,  are  represented  to  have  been." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

The  following  letter  to  William  Evans,  is 
dated, 

"  8th  mo.  28th,  1855. 
"  My  dear  friend,  William  Evans, — Although 
I  feel  but  little  ability  to  use  the  pen  (indeed 
my  ability  is  small  at  any  time)  yet  feel  in- 
clined to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  thy 
welcome  letter,  wherein  a  hope  was  renewed 
that  all  is  not  lost  which  may  seem  in  danger. 
I  have  never  been  without  the  hope  that  our 
poor  Society  will  not  be  utterly  laid  waste, 
believing  there  are  a  few  in  the  different 
places  who  may  be  compared  to  the  remnant 
of  Jacob  in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a  dew 
from  the  Lord.  As  these  are  faithful  to  their 
Divine  Leader,  striving  through  His  aid  to 
uphold  the  excellent  testimonies  given  to  us 
as  a  people  to  bear,  I  trust  they  in  the  Lord's 
time,  will  be  brought  to  see  eye  to  eye;  to 
walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  to  mind  the  same 
thing;  and  to  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house  to 
the  praise  of  His  excellent  Name.  In  this 
day  of  unsettlemont  and  close  proving,  the 
language  often  arises,  Study  to  be  quiet,  and 
mind  thine  own  business.  If  this  concern  was 
more  generally  prevalent  amongst  us,  a  high 
professing  people,  there  would  be  less  time 
and  inclination  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of 
others.  Oh  how  busy  the  evil  one  is  sowing 
tares  which  seem  to  be  springing  up  abun- 
dantly, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  weighty 
wheat.  Will  not  the  Lord  arise  for  the  help 
of  His  people  ;  they  who  have  none  in  heaven 
but  Him,  nor  in  the  earth  in  comparison  of 


Him  ?  Yea,  I  trust  He  will  in  his  own  time 
arise  for  the  deliverance  of  these. 

"  I  unite  with  thee  in  believing  that  if  the 
spirit  of  supplication  was  lived  in  by  the  mem- 
bers universally — and  it  is  the  duty  of  all — 
our  hearts  would  be  softened  towards  one  an- 
other, and  that  mercy  which  we  crave  for 
ourselves  would  be  sought  for  others  also. 
How  often  have  I  desired  that  this  kind  of 
feeling  might  moi*e  prevail  amongst  us.  it 
would,  I  believe,  do  more  for  us  than  any  mere 
instrumental  means,  or  all  the  separations 
that  can  be  devised  by  man.  This  is  a  day 
of  suffering  to  many  ;  and  I  am  sometimes 
grieved  to  find  so  much  impatience  in  some  to 
endure  it,  accompanied  with  such  a  desire  for 
separation,  hoping  thereby,  I  suppose,  to  ex- 
perience relief,  without,  it  is  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, sufficiently  considering  the  importance  of 
the  step  in  the  first  place.  It  is  indeed  sor- 
rowful that  so  much  disunity  should  prevail 
as  to  cause  it,  whereby  sad  and  heart-rending 
feelings  are  experienced,  not  only  in  meetings 
and  neighborhoods,  but  also  in  some  instances 
it  descends  to  families;  very  different  indeed 
to  the  comfort  which  is  at  seasons  experi- 
enced by  the  disciples  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
who  we  profess  to  be  followers  of.  May 
patience  more  and  more  abound  amongst  the 
members  of  our  poor  unsettled  Society,  and 
may  He  who  can  turn  the  heart  of  man  as  a 
man  turneth  the  water- course  in  his  field,  be 
pleased  to  take  the  work  into  His  own  hand, 
and  then  who  shall  let  it. 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  Quarterly 
Meeting.  What  a  favor  it  is  after  a  season  of 
desertion  and  discouragement,  to  be  permit- 
ted to  feel  a  little  of  the  breaking  of  bread 
amongst  us,  by  which  the  pure  mind  is 
strengthened  and  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
the  tribulated  path,  trusting  in  Him  who 
giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength. 

"  I  am  sometimes  comforted  in  the  belief 
that  there  are  but  few  in  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing who  are  favorable  to  the  new  views,  and 
in  our  own  meeting  for  worship,  though  sen- 
sible of  the  great  need  of  religious  weight, 
being  as  to  myself  often  like  toiling  all  night 
and  catching  nothing;  yet,  at  other  times,  a 
comfortable  hope  is  felt,  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber meet  with  us  on  First-days,  not  in  mem- 
bership, who  are  seeking  the  blessed  Truth 
for  themselves;  reviving  the  language,  'Other 
sheep  have  I  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  will 
I  bring,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
Shepherd.' 

"My  late  indisposition,  from  which  I  did 
not  desire  nor  expect  to  be  restored,  was  at- 
tended with  much  suffering;  but  through  un- 
merited mercy  my  mind  was  kept,  for  the 
most  part,  in  qiriet  resignation,  and  at  sea- 
sons I  thought  an  evidence  was  granted,  that 
I,  poor  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  was  not  cast 
off  by  Him  who  careth  for  the  sparrows — an 
unspeakable  mercy,  which  I  desire  to  have  in 
grateful  and  thankful  remembrance.  My  head 
continues  in  a  weak  state,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  write  much  at  a  time,  yet  there  seemed  an 
obligation  with  me  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  our  being  remembered  by  you,  my 
beloved  brother  and  sister  in  the  Truth.  With 
much  lovo  to  dear  Elizabeth  and  thyself,  in 
which  my  J.  unites,  I  remain  your  sincere 
friend,  H.  Gibbons." 

Her  diary  is  resumed  "9th  month  2d.  We 
had  the  company  of  our  beloved  friends  W.  and 
E.  E.  from  Philadelphia,  at  our  meeting.  Their 
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gospel  labors  were  acceptable  and  solemnizing: 
their  company  at  meeting,  and  at  our  house, 
was  strengthening  and  encouraging,  even  as 
a  brook  by  the  way  to  weary  travellers.  Truly 
there  is  strength  in  unity. 

"  9th  mo.  23rd."  After  an  allusion  to  a  sea- 
son of  strippedness  and  poverty,  she  thus 
continues:  "Through  the  condescendings  of 
our  heavenly  Shepherd,  my  mind  became  im- 
pressed early  in  our  meeting  this  morning 
with  solemnity;  and  desires  were  renewedly 
raised  for  our  spiritual  advancement  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  which  leads  to  life 
and  peace.  The  expression  of  it  seemed  re- 
quired ;  and  also  to  supplicate  the  Father  of 
mercies,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  extend 
the  crook  of  His  love,  even  to  those  who  had 
strayed  from  his  house  :  and  that  He  would 
make  them  sensible,  that  in  it  there  is  bread 
enough  and  to  spare.  My  mind  now  enjoys 
a  peaceful  quiet,  for  which  I  desire  to  be  re- 
newedly thankful  to  Him,  who,  when  he  opens 
none  can  shut,  and  when  he  shuts  none  can 
open. 

"  11th  mo.  4th.  My  dwelling  is  often  in  low 
places ;  poverty  and  leanness  being  much  my 
portion,  wherein  doubts  and  fears  often  arise 
lest  I  have  offended  my  gracious  Master.  But 
Thou,  O  Lord  !  knoweth  my  departures  from 
thy  requirings  have  been  more  from  a  fear  of 
going  too  fast,  and  that  it  should  be  said  unto 
me,  Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  hands; 
than  from  wilful  disobedience. 

"  12th  mo.  16th.  I  went  to  meeting  in  fear 
and  care  lest  a  wandering  mind,  or  a  drowsy 
spirit,  should  gain  the  ascendency :  but  after 
a  season  of  close  labor,  He  who  can  alone  help 
his  feeble  children,  was  pleased  to  afford  a  little 
help,  and  I  was  given  to  see  renewedly  and 
impressively,  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  our 
merciful  Heavenly  Father,  that  we  are  ena- 
bled to  work  out  our  soul's  salvation.  Oh, 
then  the  need  of  watchfulness  unto  prayer ! 
Many  passages  of  Scripture  were  brought  to 
my  remembrance  for  my  own  instruction 
I  believe,  as  no  command  was  felt  to  offer 
them  to  others.  Gracious  Father !  be  pleased 
I  beseech  Thee,  to  keep  me  from  kindling  a 
fire  of  my  own,  and  warming  myself  by  the 
sparks  thereof,  lest  I  should  have  to  lie  down 
in  sorrow. 

"  3rd  mo.  23d,  1856.  For  sometime  past,  I 
have  for  the  most  part,  experienced  such  a 
state  of  strippedness  and  poverty,  as  has 
caused  much  searching  of  heart,  with  the 
query,  why  is  it  so  ?  The  silent  language  of 
my  sjfirit  also  frequently  was  to  the  Father 
of  mercies,  '  Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of 
old  age  :  forsake  me  not  when  my  strength 
faileth.'  These  seasons  of  poverty  and  de- 
sertion, I  believe,  are  intended  for  our  instruc- 
tion in  the  heavenward  journey;  giving  us  to 
feel  our  entire  dependence;  and  that  without 
Divine  aid  we  can  do  nothing.  Yet  this  day 
my  mind  was  renewed  and  quickened  with 
desire,  early  in  the  meeting,  for  the  welfare 
and  preservation  of  the  youth  present,  and 
ability  was  given  I  believe,  to  supplicate  for 
those  who  were  seeking  pleasure  in  their  out- 
Avard  enjoyments,  that  they  might  be  given 
to  see  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  them,  and 
their  hearts  be  turned  unto  Him  in  whom 
alone  there  are  substantial  joys ;  for  those 
also  who  had  been  delaying  the  important 
work  of  the  soul's  salvation,  even  until  it 
might  be  the  eleventh  hour.  Supplication 
was  put  up  to  the  Father  of  mercies  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  lay  aside  every  weight, 


and  every  burden,  and  the  sins  that  so  easily 
beset  them,  and  cleave  unto  Him  who  alone 
is  able  to  strengthen  them  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  regeneration  and  newness  of  life.  After- 
wards it  seemed  right  for  me  to  stand  on  my 
feet  and  extend  a  tender  invitation  to  the  be- 
loved youth  to  yield  to  the  visitations  of  heav- 
enly good  ;  to  be  willing  to  take  up  the  cross, 
and  folio  \v  their  blessed  Saviour  in  the  way  of 
His  leadings  ;  that  so  they  might  be  prepared, 
in  the  closing  moments  of  time,  to  enter  that 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  the  Lord.  My  mind  this  after- 
noon enjoys  a  comfortable  quiet,  for  which  I 
desire  to  be  thankful  to  Him,  whose  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways,  and  whose  dispensations  are 
all  in  inscrutable  wisdom." 

After  the  perusal  of  such  a  memorandum  who 
can  but  exclaim,  O  the  desirableness  of  being 
followers  of  those  who  are  followers  of  Christ 
— those  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  in 
herit  the  promises !  How  desirable  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are 
called,  in  all  lowliness  and  meekness :  and 
thus  fulfil  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven, 
as  well  as  the  longing  solicitude  concerning 
us,  of  those  who  have  watched  for  our  souls 
as  they  who  must  give  an  account ;  those  who 
could  say,  in  their  measure,  with  the  Apostle 
"  If  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any 
comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my 
joy,"  &c.  Such  as  Hannah  Gibbons  could 
practically  hold  out  to  us  the  inviting  lan- 
guage of  one  of  old :  "We  are  journeying  unto 
the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give 
it  you :  come  then  with  us,  and  we  will  do 
thee  good,"  &c.  Well  may  the  query  have 
place  with  us,  Are  we,  in  the  tribulated  jour- 
ney, from  the  regions  of  time  to  a  never-end- 
ing eternity,  walking  in  the  narrow  way — the 
only  one  to  life — with  those  who  are  seeking 
for  themselves  the  chief  good,  and  who  will 
do  us  good?  It  is  the  subjection  of  the  will, 
and  the  submission  of  the  heart  to  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks 
that  He  calls  for.  When  this  blessed  state  of 
resignation  and  humility  is  reached,  and  the 
government  placed  upon  His  shoulders,  then 
He  who  said,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world," 
will  open  our  understandings  that  we  may 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  the  things 
concerning  Himself ;  will  discover  to  us  our 
duty,  and  in  what  our  salvation  consists ;  and 
will  enable  with  fear  and  trembling  to  work 
it  out.  And,  as  was  the  case  with  the  beloved 
subject  of  these  memoirs,  the  pace  would 
quicken  as  we  approached  the  journey's  end, 
even  as  the  power  of  spiritual  attraction  in- 
creases as  the  distance  lessens.  For,  "  the 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 

May  our  dear  young  friends  by  the  example 
before  us,  be  also  afresh  animated  to  diligence 
and  faithfulness  in  dedicating  themselves 
wholly,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory  who  has  bought  them,  so  as 
with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  walk  as  he  en- 
joins, in  the  narrow  way  of  self-denial  and 
the  daily  cross,  unto  holiness  of  life  and  con- 
versation. Such  He  will  then  acknowledge 
and  honor ;  make  His  yoke  easy  to,  and  his 
burden  light ;  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon 
them  and  give  them  peace.  Surely  there  are 
no  joys  at  all  to  be  compared  to  those  which 
the  dear  Eedeemer,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who 
hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  gives 


to  those,  who,  as  little  children,  are  willmi 
yield  themselves  to  the  precious  influence 
His  Spirit,  and  in  self-renunciation,  to  si| 
tiently  at  His  feet  to  hear  His  word.  T§ 
He  will  sweetly  gather,  as  a  hen  dotty 
brood  under  her  wing ;  will  carry  in  Hi 
som  ;  preserve  from  evil  that  it  maynotgW 
them;  and  enable  to  grow  in  grace,  aiij 
the  knowledge  that  is  of,  and  to,  and  thr« 
Him,  unto  eternal  life.  These,  through  a 
enly  kindness,  will  experience  His  ways  ii 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  His  paths  Ij 
peace:  and  that,  "In  his  presence  the)] 
fullness  of  joy;  at  his  right  hand  therjJ 
pleasures  forevermore."  Would  that  this  u 
with  fixedness  of  purpose  and  holy  resolid 
might  choose,  with  a  wise  ruler  in  acn 
Israel,  "  rather  to  suffer  affliction  witlM 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasu  J 
sin  for  a  season  ;  esteeming  the  reproajl 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasmjl 
Egypt :  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recon  m 
of  the  reward." 

May  the  following  impressive  testiim 
from  a  letter  of  our  dear  friend  Thomas  I  - 
about  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  his  In 
able  life,  have  due  place  with  us  all,  andjij 
cially  with  the  very  interesting  youngeiw 
tion  of  our  members,  to  whom  it  most 
"  Wo  are  not  forsaken  of  the  Lord  in  o\\ 
ligious  assemblies,  and  I  trust  there  is  ga 
store  for  this  people.    He  has  evident  n 
cast  us  off,  and  I  have  a  hope  He  will  yetil 
eminently  turn  His  hand  on  us,  purge  M 
the  dross,  and  the  tin,  and  the  reproba[J 
ver,  and  by  the  effectual,  cleansing  ope 
of  His  Spirit,  qualify  and  raise  up  from  a 
the  younger  classes,  judges  and  couna 
who  under  His  guidance,  will  nobly  1 
the  banner  which  He  has  given  our  S 
to  be  displayed  in  behalf  of  His  Trut 
that  we  could  see  the  dear  children  and  ;J 
people  making  a,  full  surrender — not  ha  \& 
half — but  bowing  and  submitting  to  th' 
and  cross  of  their  dear  Eedeemer,  and  p 
the  government  of  themselves  in  th 
word,  and  action,  on  His  shoulder, 
peace  would  often  flow  as  a  river,  and  M 
elder  friends  would  have  the  cheering  )| 
that  instead  of  the  fathers  there  wouldF 
sons ;  and  daughters  would  come  up 
holy  magnanimity  and  firmness,  to  f 
places  of  the  mothers  in  Israel." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bunyan  was  right  when  he  gave  it 
conviction  that,  that  religion  is  not  j<9 
much,  which  does  not  begin  more  or  le  M 
heaviness  of  mind.    To  set  out  in  th  ■ 
of  God,  and  dance  along  the  heavenly  :  •<■ 
the  tripping  tune,  "Beligion  never  vtM 
signed  to  make  our  pleasures  less ;"  ani  m 
al  to  make  sport  of  a  broken  heart  ancM 
trite  spirit;  to  laugh  at  doubts  anc|«| 
which  arise  from  the  application  of  t 
in  its  spirituality,  and  the  lack  of  the  £  >«; 
tion  of  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  M 
belongs  to  those  who  have  a  name  th.-C 
live,  and  are  dead.    It  is  better  long  I'  d 
dure  the  smarting  of  the  wound,  than  1  i 
ed  slightly  by  the  cry  of  "  peace,  peac(  1 
there  is  no  peace."    It  is  better  to  c(H 
mourning,  covered  with  sackcloth  anew 
than  have  any  other  hand,  save  that  J 
Lord  the  Spirit,  "turn  the  mournirj 
dancing  ;  take  off  the  sackcloth,  and  g 
soul  with  gladness."  (Psalm  xxx.  lffl 
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Ill 


xting  in  the  Chinese  Language. — The  edi- 
the  New  York  Observer  in  "  The  Tour 
id  the  World,"  gives  the  following  de- 
on  of  the  difficulties  of  book-making  in 

je  of  the  first  places  that  I  visited  on 
ng  Shanghai,  was  the  Mission  Press  of 
•esbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States 
sely  founded  institution,  which  has  been 
a  great  work.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
]g  establishment  in  China,  and  has  been 
g  its  light  into  Japan  as  well.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Hepburn,  of  Yokohama — 
arto  Japanese  Dictionary — was  printed 
3  press  f  and  during  the  last  year,  the 
jdition,  2,400  copies,  of  another  Japan- 
ctionary,  the  first  two  editions  of  which 
printed  at  Yeddo,  has  been  printed.  It 
pe  foundry  as  well  as  a  printing  house, 
ith  judicious  and  liberal  management,  it 
>e  made  an  important  engine  for  good 
e  to  come  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
y  the  year  1868,  25,000,000  pages  were 
d  at  this  press;  and  in  the  present  year 
lole  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
n's  Progress  has  been  admirably  electro- 
I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Pil- 
Progress  in  Chinese,  illustrated  with 
rings  drawn  and  executed  there,  and 
copy  of  the  Peep  of  Day,  in  Chinese, 
he  same  press. 

i  entering  this  extensive  printing  estab- 
nt,  I  was  confronted  with  a  series  of 
theaters,  in  the  interior  of  each  of  which 
a  compositor;  and  I  saw  at  a  glance 
Lmensity  of  the  work  which  every  one 
•arns  to  read  or  speak  or  print  the  Chi- 
xnguage  has  to  encounter.  Each  one 
le  amphitheatres  was  what  printers  call 

containing,  not  twenty-six  letters  as 
jlish  printing  offices,  but  more  than  six 
nd  different  characters  of  types,  and, 
he  combinations  that  are  made,  more 
hirteen  thousand.  I  do  not  much  won- 
lat  the  Chinese  adhere  to  their  old 
d  of  engraving  everything  on  wood 
hey  print,  for  I  should  be  very  loth  to 
)t  to  hunt  up  many  letters  or  words  out 

six  thousand  boxes  that  I  saw  before 
aid  yet  this  mode  of  printing  is  a  great 
rement  on  the  old. 


t  different  would  things  be  amongst  us 
lople,  if  all  those  who  wish  to  be  con- 
l  as  under  the  divine,  forming  hand,  and 
re  ready  to  step  into  service,  were  but 
l  emptied,  and  their  beauty  stained  in 
wn  eyes  !  Many  spacious  buildings  on 
iy  foundation  would  then  be  thrown 
and  there  would  be  more  exercise  and 
i  search  of  the  immovable  Rock  of 
which  really  in  many  places  seems 
asly  neglected. — Sarah  Grubb,  1786. 


THE  FRIEND. 

ELEVENTH  MONTH  26,  1870. 


er  the  editorial  head  in  the  last  num- 
the  (London)  Friend  we  find  the  fol- 
:  "  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  a  few 
in  Dr.  Ash's  article  on  the  Beacon  Con- 
y  in  our  number  for  the  Ninth  month, 
',  'originally  suggested  to  me  by  J.  J. 
',' — should  have  been  promptly  laid 
'  by  the  editor  of  the  (Philadelphia) 
and  reproduced  in  italics.   We  would 


only  observe,  in  reference  to  what  seems  the 
obvious  design  of  our  contemporary,  that  it 
can  have  little  success  with  those  who  have 
carefully,  and  without  prejudice,  perused  the 
writings,  whether  published  or  otherwise,  of 
the  able  author  referred  to.  Those  who  have 
not  yet  done  so,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  J. 
J.  Gurney's  "  Essays  on  the  distinguishing 
Views  and  Practices  of  Friends,"  especially 
to  the  "  Addendum"  on  Universal  Lights,  made 
to  the  first  chapter,  and  to  the  third  chapter 
"  On  the  perceptible  influence  and  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth."  The  early  pages  of  his 
"  Chalmeriana"  may  also  be  referred  to,  as  elu- 
cidatory of  what  were  his  real  sentiments." 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  our  fellow  ed- 
itor should  have  been  surprised.  Our  "  de- 
sign" in  quoting  Dr.  Ash's  assertion  was,  as 
he  says,  "  obvious ;"  viz.,  to  show  that  the 
suggestion  to  the  Doctor,  of  Barclay's  doctrine 
of  the  Inward  Light  not  being,  as  a  whole, 
warranted  by  Scripture,  originally  came  from 
J.  J.  Gurney,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  us  yet,  why 
it  should  be  necessary  to  read  the  works  re- 
ferred to,  in  order  to  make  this  obvious  de- 
sign have  "  little  success."  The  assertion  is 
Dr.  Ash's,  not  ours.  It  is  either  true  or  false, 
and  with  or  without  prejudice,  we  do  not  see 
how  those  works  can  invalidate  it.  We  ob- 
serve that  a  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
British  Friend,  quotes  the  same  passage  and 
italicises  the  same  words  that  we  did,  to  ac- 
count for  "  the  mischievous  tendency  of  the 
labors  of  the  committee"  in  the  Beaconite 
case.  The  reitei-ated  caution  against  "  preju- 
dice," to  those  who  read  the  works  of  J.  J. 
Gurney,  and  the  charge  of  "prejudice"  made 
against  those  who  differ  from  some  of  the  sen- 
timents in  those  works,  have  become  almost 
ludicrous,  exciting  a  smile  at  the  uniformity 
of  this  peculiar  mode  of  defence.  In  regard 
to  ourselves  we  have  said  before,  and  we  now 
repeat  it,  that  we  had  no  such  feeling  towards 
J.  J.  Gurney,  while  living,  nor  do  we  enter- 
tain such  feeling  for  his  memory.  We  have 
never  doubted  that  he  possessed  those  traits 
of  character  his  friends  ascribe  to  him,  and 
that  those  traits  drew  his  friends  to  him 
in  tender  affection.  But  he  placed  himself 
before  the  world  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  as 
an  exponent  of  Quakerism  ;  but  as  he  himself 
acknowledged,  not  the  Quakerism  of  Perm, 
Penington  and  Barclay,  and  (we  hope  our 
London  contemporary  will  not,  as  he  has  done, 
mistake  our  animus,)  we  think  it  savors  of 
weakness,  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  prejudice, 
whenever  those  who  conscientiously  believe 
them  to  be  errors,  point  out  the  differences 
between  views  inculcated  in  some  parts  of  his 
published  works,  and  those  heretofore  held  by 
the  Society,  and  promulgated  by  its  founders. 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  charge  J.J. 
Gurney  with  prejudice,  because  he  declared 
that  Penn's/Penington's  and  Barcla3''s  deline- 
ation of  Quakerism  have  their  defects,  which 
he  labored  to  change.  The  principles  incul- 
cated in  his  writings  are  open  to  fair  criticism  ; 
and  it  is  with  some  of  them  we  have  a  con- 
troversy, and  not  with  their  author. 

In  the  letters  addressed  to  Friends,  Ealph 
Wardlaw,  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  expresses 
the  views  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  pub- 
lished doctrinal  expositions  of  J.  J.  Gurney, 
in  more  sweeping  language  than  we  would 
be  willing  to  use.  We  think  he  thus  writes  : 
"  The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Gurney  invariably 
speaks  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  it 
is  my  delight  to  see  him  using,  are  such,  as  to 


convert  those  employed  by  him,  respecting 
the  independent  influence  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  into  little  more  than  words 
without  meaning."  This  conviction  could  not 
have  been  the  result  of  prejudice. 


We  have  received  the  10th  month  num- 
ber of  "  The  Monthly  Record.  A  Journal  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  First-day  Schools, 
Temperance,  and  other  Christian  work  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,"  printed  at  Birmingham, 
England.  In  it  is  an  article,  written  appar- 
ently by  the  editors, — under  the  heading  of 
"  The  Bible  Reading  and  Mission  Meetings  of 
Friends,"  which  has  been  marked,  we  sup- 
pose by  whoever  sent  the  papers,  to  draw  at- 
tention to  its  assertions  and  tone.  We  ap- 
prehend if  we  give  our  readers  one  or  two 
short  extracts  from  this  article,  they  will  see 
it  does  not  require  comment  from  us.  Alluding 
to  the  departures  from  the  testimonies  of 
Friends  mentioned  in  a  communication  which 
was  copied  from  the  "  British  Friend"  into  the 
11th  number  of  this  journal,  headed  "Whither 
are  we  tending,"  we  have  the  following,  (the 
italicising  is  ours.)  "  These  and  many  other 
things  to  be  found  among  our  members  have 
not  been  the  result  of  the  Bible  reading  and 
Mission  meeting  movement,  but  have  been  the 
direct  result  of  the  principles  of  the  Philadelphia 
Epistle — how  many  of  the  children  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  have  been  driven  into  the  gay 
world,  let  others  tell."  To  this  the  following 
note  is  attached.  "  We  understand  that  the 
principles  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  have 
been  the  ruin  of  the  numerical  position  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  America.  It  is  said  that 
it  is  understating  the  case  to  say,  that  half 
the  children  of  Friends  eventually  leave  the 
Society  in  that  Yearly  Meeting." 

Speaking  of  those  who  it  is  said  "  Fairly 
represent  every  section  of  religious  opinion 
in  our  Society,  except  it  be  that  which  is  op- 
posed on  principle  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
of  our  adorable  Lord  and  Saviour,"  we  are  told 
"  They  believe  that  the  sophisms  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Epistle  would  have  had  to  encounter 
the  wit  and  eloquence  of  Penn,  and  the  logic 
of  Barclay,  who  would  have  shown  that  their 
'Principle'  did  not  lead  to  such  conclusions." 

We  may  observe  that  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  the  "principles"  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  have  been  the  cause  of  many  who 
were  its  members,  leaving  it ;  but  it  is  true 
that  many  have  left,  because  it  would  not 
sacrifice  its  principiles.  Thus,  it  endured  a 
great  fight  of  affliction  because  it  would  not 
give  up  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity,  atone- 
ment and  mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;  and  thousands  separated  from 
it,  who  might  have  been  retained  by  letting 
the  principles  go ;  and  we  doubt  not  many 
have  left,  since  that  day,  because  the  Y'early 
Meeting  and  its  branches  were  unwilling  to 
compromise  the  principles  of  Friends.  But 
this  is  no  testof  the  truth  or  error  of  the  prin- 
ciples themselves.  When  our  blessed  Saviour 
declared  the  mysterious  doctrine,  "  Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  many  of  his 
disciples  murmured,  went  back,  and  walked 
no  more  with  him;  but  He  did  not  retract  or 
change  the  doctrine  in  order  to  bring  them 
back.  Although  He  told  his  disciples  that 
"wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be 
which  go  in  thereat;  because  strait  is  the  gate 
and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto 
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life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it,"  He  gave  no 
intimation  that  He  would,  at  any  future  time, 
change  the  entrance  or  widen  the  way,  in 
order  to  induce  the  multitude  to  flock  into  it. 


In  the  list  given  in  this  "  Record"  of  "  Bible 
reading  meetings,  and  mission  efforts,"  which 
is  said  to  be  imperfect,  we  note  a  few,  as  af- 
fording our  readers  some  idea  how  things  are 
progressing. 

Hitching.  "In  the  regular  meeting  for 
worship  on  First-day  morning.  The  bible 
read  five  minutes  after  the  time  for  assem- 
bling." Scarborough.  "The  bible  is  read  at  the 
commencement  of  the  meeting;  five  Friends 
appointed  to  select  the  chapters  and  to  read." 
Saffron  Walden,  Mission  meeting.  "  Bible  read- 
ing, teacbingaddress, hymnssung."  Nantwich. 
"On  First-day,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  meeting,  a 
bible  reading  meeting."  Doncaster.  "First-day 
afternoon,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  afternoon  meet- 
ing, a  bible  reading  meeting;  two  Friends  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preparative  Meeting  to  take 
charge  of  it."  London,  Bedford  Institute. 
"  Morning  mission  meeting ;  bible  read,  teach- 
ing address,  hymns  sung."  Westminster 
Mission  meeting  "  held,  every  First-day  even- 
ing in  Friends'  Meeting-house.  Bible  read, 
hymns  sung,  teaching  address."  Settle.  "A 
scripture  reading  meeting  instead  of  the  usual 
meeting  for  worship  on  First-day  afternoon." 
Taunton.  "Scripture  read  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  First-day  evening  meeting."  At 
Bristol,  a  mission  meeting  is  held  "under  the 
care  of  a  Friend  holding  a  minute  from  the 
Monthly  Meeting,"  wherein  the  "scriptures 
are  read,  teaching  address  ;  free  prayers  for 
members  of  the  congregation,  hymns  sung." 

We  suppose  we  may,  ere  long,  have  a  simi- 
lar record  of"  christian  work"  going  on  among 
members  here ;  when  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship will  be  turned  into  bible  reading  meet- 
ings, and  our  meeting  houses  resound  with 
"  hymns  sung."  How  sadly  is  our  Society 
exemplifying  the  truth  of  the  proverb  :  "  He 
that  despiseth  the  day  of  small  things,  shall 
fall  by  little  and  little."  May  we  be  more  and 
more  joined  together,  with  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  to  cleave  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  as 
held  by  our  forefathers,  which  made  them, 
and  can  yet  make  us,  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill 
that  cannot  be  hid. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foheig-n. — On  the  17th  inst.,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  by 
a  vote  of  191  against  120,  elected  the  duke  of  Aosta, 
second  son  of  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of  Italy,  to  be  king 
of  Spain.  The  election  is  generally  well  received 
throughout  Spain.  A  committee  consisting  of  fifteen 
members  of  the  Cortes,  has  proceeded  to  Florence  to 
present  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Aosta. 

Treaties  have  been  concluded  admitting  Bavaria, 
J  [esse  Darmstadt,  Baden  and  Hesse  into  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation.  A  treaty  with  Wurtemburg  has 
been  concluded  but  is  not  yet  signed. 

The  circular  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  concerning  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  recites  the  successive  alterations 
and  violations  of  European  treaties;  among  them  that 
of  1856  ;  and  he  is  unable  to  see  why  Eussia  should  ob- 
serve the  latter  when  it  has  been  disregarded  by  others, 
and  therefore  J!u->ia  disowns  its  obligation  to  the  limit- 
ed enjoyment  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  invites  the  Sultan 
to  enjoy  equal  rights  with  her.  Earl  Granville's  reply 
to  the  Russian  circular  denounces  the  right  of  Russia 
to  recognize  the  European  situation  as  releasing  her 
from  the  obligations  of  a  solemn  treaty.  It  also  denies 
that,  assuming  as  true  that  one  of  the  contracting  powers 
con.-idcrs  i i  -< - i  1  released  from  :i  treaty,  the  others  are  at 
liberty  to  disregard  it.  Instead  of  any  such  announce- 
ment, Russia  should  have  invited  the  powers  to  consider 
the  subject.  Turkey  protests  strongly  against  the  ac- 
tion of  .Russia,  and  calls  upon  the  great  powers,  parties 
to  the  treaty,  to  enforce  its  provisions.    A  warlike  feel- 


ing prevails  all  over  England.  The  Cabinet,  however, 
is  divided,  some  of  the  members  opposing  themselves 
against  a  war  on  the  present  issue.  It  is  stated  that  five 
ministers,  including  John  Bright,  will  resign  if  Eng- 
land proceeds  to  hostilities.  A  Berlin  dispatch  says : 
In  official  circles  here,  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Black 
sea  question  is  looked  for.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
an  understanding  exists  between  Prussia  and  Russia, 
that  in  case  of  war  they  will  co-operate.  The  Italian 
government  has  declined  to  join  in  the  diplomatic  move 
against  Russia.  The  reply  of  the  Russian  government 
to  Earl  Granville's  letter,  was  promptly  forwarded  to 
London.  It  is  conciliatory  in  its  tone,  but  remains  firm 
in  the  position  already  adopted.  Russia  would  deeply 
regret  the  interruption  of  friendly  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  but  repeats  her  intention  to  act  upon  the  pre- 
vious notification  in  regard  to  the  Black  sea. 

The  military  operations  of  the  last  week  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  important.  The  French  army  of  the 
Loire  has  been  increased,  it  is  said,  to  150,000  men. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  near  Orleans,  the 
French  army  was  advanced  considerably  nearer  to 
Paris.  A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  18th  says,  the  king 
to-day  telegraphed  to  Berlin  that  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  yesterday  repulsed  the  enemy  along  the 
whole  line  near  Dreux.  Dreux  at  the  same  time  was 
captured.  A  communication  from  Favre  to  Gambetta 
has  fallen  into  Prussian  hands,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  in  Paris  has  been  con- 
sumed, but  that  there  is  salt  meat  for  two  weeks  longer. 
Advices  from  Paris  by  way  Belgium,  represent  the  citi- 
zens as  tired  of  war.  They  condemn  the  government 
for  rejecting  the  armistice,  and  demand  the  convocation 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

The  Prussians  now  occupy  all  the  strongholds  along 
the  line  of  the  Jura  mountains. 

The  French  appear  to  be  preparing  for  a  last  great 
effort  to  relieve  their  besieged  capital.  Armies  are  to 
move  upon  it  from  the  north  as  well  as  south  of  France, 
and  aid  the  contemplated  sortie  from  the  city. 

The  Tours  government  has  published  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  German  shipping  has  been  nearly 
driven  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  well  as  the  South  sea, 
by  French  cruisers. 

It  was  reported  on  the  20th,  that  the  army  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  advancing  from  Metz,  through  Cha- 
lones  and  Troyes,  has  effected  a  junction  at  Rambouillet, 
seventeen  miles  S.  W.  of  Versailles,  with  the  army  of 
General  Von  der  Tann  and  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, nearer  Paris.  The  French  army  of  the  Loire, 
under  General  D'Aurelles,  is  said  to  occupy  an  interior 
line,  and  at  the  last  accounts  was  still  moving  towards 
Versailles.  The  whole  number  of  German  soldiers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris,  is  now  computed  at 
435,000.  The  entire  French  forces  outside  the  walls 
may  probably  number  350,000. 

Preparations  are  making  at  Rome  for  the  reception 
of  the  King  of  Italy.  By  order  of  the  Pope,  every 
church  will  be  closed  during  the  king's  presence  in  the 
city.  The  States  of  the  Church  have  been  placed  under 
an  interdict,  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  performing 
divine  service,  administering  the  sacrament  and  the 
rites  of  burial. 

London.  Consols,  92f .  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1862,  88  ;  of 
1865,  87  ;  ten  forties,  86f. 

Liverpool. —  Uplands  cotton,  9g(Z. ;  Orleans,  9|d. 
Breadstuff's  quiet. 

United  States.  —  Census  Returns. — New  York  is 
stated  to  have  a  population  of  4,361,703,  an  increase  of 
480,986  since  1860.  Corrected  returns  of  the  census  of 
Maine  show  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
628,719,  a  gain  of  only  119  from  1860.  The  population 
of  Missouri  is  1,690,716,  an  increase  of  508,604.  The 
enumeration  in  Kansas  sums  up  353,478,  not  including 
Forts  Riley  and  Larned  with  about  1400  persons. 

The  Crops. — The  report  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture for  the  Tenth  month,  states  that  the'  wheat  crop  of 
1870  is  about  fourteen  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1869, 
which  was  very  large.  The  corn  crop  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  total  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  210,000,000  bushels.  Potatoes  present  less 
than  the  average  yield  in  all  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  the  Western  States  the  crop  is  still  more  deficient. 
The  cotton  crop  will  be  no  larger  than  that  of  last  year, 
possibly  lighter.  The  total  is  estimated  at  between 
3,000,000  and  3,500,000  bales.  The  sugar  crop  promises 
an  increase. 

American  Iron. — The  product  of  anthracite  pig  iron 
in  the  year  1869,  according  to  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  was  971,150  tons.  In  the  same  period 
the  bituminous  coal  furnaces  made  553,341  tons,  and 
the  charcoal  furnaces  392,150  tons,  a  total  of  1,916,641 
tons. 

The  National  Receipts  and  Expenditures. — From  3d 


mo.  4th,  1789  to  6th  mo.  30th,  1870,  the  receipt^ 

customs  were  $2,774,990,382.  Internal  revenue 
488,722,308.  Direct  tax,  $26,659,317.  Public 
$189,324,825.  Miscellaneous,  $198,373,499.  Divk 
$9,720,136.  Premiums,  $159,118,950.  Interest,: 
224— total  receipts,  $4,847,394,642.  The  cost  J 
army  has  been,  $3,926,888,822.  Navy,  SF8 16,22 
Indians,  $122,616,573.  Pensions,  $221,153,156. 
cellaneous,  $858,154,938.  Premiums,  $43,096,93f' 
terest,  $1,046,829,756. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  246.  In  the 
ending  11th  mo.  12th,  249. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quot  i 
on  the  21st  inst.    New  York. — American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113J- ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  109J  ; 
10-40  five  per  cents,  106J-.    Superfine  State  flour,  | 
a  $5.35  ;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  18.75.    Mixed  A 
wheat,  $1.28  a  $1.30;  No.  1  Chicago  spring,  $ 
$1.36;  red  western,  $1.38  a  $1.40;  amber  State,  i\ 
white  Kentucky,  $1.65.    Oats,  61  a  63  cts.  Wm 
rye,  $1.02.    Western  mixed  corn,  89  a  91  cts. 
delphia. — Cotton,  16J  a  16|  cts.  for  uplands  and) 
Orleans.    Flour,  $5  a  $8  per  bbl.    Red  wheat,  $ 
$1.43;  amber,  $1.45.    Rye,  93  cts.    Oats,  52  a  / 
Clover-seed,  $6.25.  Timothy,  $4.75  a  $5.25.  Tin 
vals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove 
numbered  3360  head.    Extra  sold  at  8^  a  9  cts.,1 
choice  9£  a  9J  cts.;  fair  to  good,  6J  a  8  cts.,  and  coi 
5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Sales  of  about  14,000  sh 
4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs,  $10  a  $10.25  per  1( 
net,  for^corn  fed.    Baltimore. — Maryland  amber  ■>! 
$1.70  a  $1.80;  good  to  prime,  $1.45  a  $1.65  ;1 
and  Indiana,  $1.35  a  $1.40.    White  corn,  80  a  81 
yellow,  83  a  84  cts.    Oats,  50  a  52  cts.    Chicago. ' 
2  spring  wheat,  $1.06£.  No.  2  corn,  64  a  65  cts.  j 
oats,  41  cts.    No.  2  rye,  73  cts.    No.  2  barley,  81 
cts.    Lard,  12 J  a  12f  cts. 


ERRATUM. 
1854,  in  the  16th  line  of  the  middle  colum 
100,  last  issue,  should  be  "  1855." 


MEETING  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FREED  ll 
A  public  meeting  of  Friends'  Freedmen  Relief  4 1 
ciation,  will  be  held  in  Arch  Street  Meeting- j 
Philadelphia,  on  Fifth-day,  12th  mo.  1st,  1870,  a  i[ 
p.  M.    Friends  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

John  B.  Garrett,  I 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  competent  Teacher  (male  or  female)  is  war 
take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Medford. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Edward  Ree1 
Clayton  Haines,  Medford,  N.  J. 


FRIEND'S  BOOK  STORE. 
Just  published  and  for  sale,  No.  304  Arch  ! 
Philadelphia,  "Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religioi 
vices  of  William  Evans  :  a  Minister  of  the  Go:'| 
the  Society  of  Friends."    A  large  octavo  of  709  ]  j 

Bound  in  cloth,  $2./ 

Do    sheep,  2.' 

Half  bound  in  Turkish  morocco,        .     3.1  j 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IN 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOKJ 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  I 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fan 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Cc 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philad 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  d( 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  d( 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAlj 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadd\iji 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  II.  W  |IJ 

ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  i)  1 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  B(  | 

Managers. 


Died,  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  on  the  5th  of  the  El 
month,  1870,  Martha  Shotwell,  in  the  87th  , 
her  age,  an  elder  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  M 
Meeting. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ions  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 

th  mo.  4th,  1856.  Our  dear  friend  Sarah 
,  from  Ohio,  and  her  companion,  attend- 
ir  meeting  in  the  course  of  their  religious 
I  could  not  hear  dear  Sarah's  eommu- 
ion  to  us,  but  I  thought  it  was  attended 
a  precious  feeling ;  and  her  humble  de- 
nent,  with  that  of  her  companions,  was 
e  encouraging. 

1th.  To-day  when  it  seemed  almost  time 
teeting  to  close,  supplication  was  put  up 
e  Father  of  mercies  for  continued  favors, 
I  thought  the  meeting  ended  under  a 
m  covering.  Gracious  Father!  be  pleased 
jep  those  who  are  endeavoring,  though 
y,  to  espouse  Thy  precious  cause,  as  in 
ollow  of  Thy  holy  hand,  seeing  our  stand- 
3  as  on  a  sea  of  glass, 
ith  mo.  8th.  I  thought  we  had  a  good 
ing  in  silence.  It  seemed  to  me  the  solem- 
was  more  generally  felt  than  is  often  the 
;  wherein  the  language  sweetly  arose,  'I 
2;uide  thee  with  mine  eye.'  May  my  de- 
ence  be  ever  on  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
:  who  '  knoweth  our  frame  and  remem- 
,h  that  we  are  dust.' 

Ith  mo.  27th.  The  day  of  our  Monthly 
ing  at  West  Chester.  The  forepart  of  it 
•ught  was  favored  with  a  solemn  cover- 
n  silence.  At  the  close  of  that  for  discip- 
afier  a  few  words  were  spoken  by  way 
itimony,  dear  M.  Kite  appeared  in  solemn 
lication.  The  acknowledgment  of  my 
t  was,  when  Thou  opens  there  is  none 
shut,  and  when  Thou  shuts,  none  can 
.  Thankfulness  was  the  clotbing  of  my 
t. 

st  mo.  4th,  1857.  Poverty  and  mourning 
been  much  the  ciothing  of  my  spirit  of 
r  time;  partly  perhaps  because  of  the 
ions  in  our  poor  Society,  which  are  much 
lamented.  Wilt  thou  be  pleased,  O  Lord, 
idertake  for  us?  for  vain  is  the  help  of 

I  thought  I  was  enabled  in  meeting 
y  to  labor  for  a  portion  of  that  bread 
u  nourisheth  the  inner  man,  being  never 

sensible  that  it  is  not  at  our  com- 
1;  and  though  not  permitted  to  partake  of 
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much,  yet  my  trust  in  Thee,  0  Father,  is  not 
shaken  !  Be  pleased  to  enable  me  to  hold 
fast  my  confidence  in  Thee,  even  unto  the  end 
of  my  pilgrimage. 

"  8th  mo.  2d.  Since  the  foregoing  date,  it 
hath  pleased  Divine  wisdom  to  afflict  me  with 
a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  from  which  I  did 
not  expect  to  recover.  Notwithstanding  pov- 
erty was  often  the  clothing  of  my  spirit,  there 
were  seasons  of  sweet  consolation,  wherein  a 
hope  was  afforded  that  I  was  still  under  the 
notice  of  Him  who  regards  the  workmanship 
of  his  own  Almighty  Hand  with  tender  com- 
passion :  which  feeling  I  desire  to  have  in 
grateful  remembrance.  Being  now  so  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  most  of  the 
day,  the  frequent  breathing  of  my  spirit  is  to 
the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  to  keep  me  from  evil,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed  ;  feeling  increasingly  the  need 
of  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  that  I  may  be 
preserved  from  bringing  dishonor  on  the 
blessed  Truth.  I  am  now  in  the  87th  year  of 
my  age. 

"  A  week  ago  our  beloved  friend  W.  G., 
from  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  his  religious 
visit  to  this  land,  had  an  appointed  meeting 
at  West  Chester  ;  which  I,  with  considerable 
assistance,  was  enabled  to  attend.  A  degree 
of  thankfulness  was  felt  in  being  permitted 
again  to  assemble  with  my  friends  in  order 
for  Divine  worship:  and  though  I  could  hear 
but  very  little  of  what  was  communicated,  I 
thought  we  had  a  good  meeting;  and  dear 
W.'s  company  at  our  house  afterwards  was 
strengthening  to  my  often  drooping  mind. 
'  Oh  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His 
goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men.' 

"  11th  mo.  8th.  For  several  successive  ones 
past,  I  have  been  able  to  attend  our  meeting 
regularly,  which  I  esteem  a  favor.  I  was 
mere  comforted  in  that  held  to-day  than  at 
many  other  times,  in  silently  endeavoring  to 
keep  near  to  Divine  counsel,  and  free  from 
intruding  thoughts  which  often  beset  me ;  and 
the  prevailing  desire  of  my  mind  was  for  my- 
self and  those  assembled,  that  we  might  be 
increasingly  concerned  to  look  to  the  High 
and  Holy  One  for  strength  to  live  the  life  of 
the  righteous,  that  so  our  latter  end  might  be 
like  unto  theirs ;  being  renewedly  sensible 
that  any  efforts  in  our  creaturely  wisdom 
would  be  unavailing." 

Hannah  Gibbons  often  commemorates  the 
goodness  of  her  Heavenly  Father  in  over- 
shadowing the  silent  meeting  with  His  sweet, 
consoling  presence.  It  is  this  heavenly  canopy, 
whether  it  be  of  the  t  wo  or  the  three,  or  the 
larger  assembly,  whether  it  be  the  silent  sit- 
ting together,  or  that  wherein  the  command 
is  given  "speak  to  my  people,"  that  consti- 
tutes the  christian's  joy ;  that  binds  up  his 
wounds;  and  enables  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
and  to  joy  in  the  God  of  his  salvation.  Unless 
the  Minister  of  ministers  presides  in  a  religious 
gathering,  poor  must  they  be,  despite  every 
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unsanctified  effort  to  make  them  interesting 
or  instructive.  It  is  the  power  from  on  High 
that  is  to  be  sought  and  waited  for :  while 
He,  who  alone  can  give  it,  will  forever  make 
good  His  promises  to  the  wrestling,  longing, 
patient  soul :  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength."  "  Ye  shall  seek 
me  and  shall  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search 
for  me  with  all  your  hearts." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  to 
her  friend  William  Evans : 

"  1st  mo.  1858. 

"  My  dear  friend  and  brother, — My  mind  is 
often  turned  towards  thee  and  dear  Elizabeth, 
in  desire  that  neither  heights  nor  depths, 
things  present  nor  to  come,  may  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  These  are  days  of  tribula- 
tion and  sorrow;  yet  it  is  a  comfort  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened  that 
it  cannot  save,  neither  is  His  ear  grown  heavy 
that  it  cannot  hear  the  cries  of  the  poor,  and 
the  sighings  of  the  needy  soul.  I  am  a  little 
encouraged  at  times  in  the  hope,  that  the 
work  is  on  the  wheel.  Is  there  not  cause  to 
hope  that  some  things  which  are  developing 
may  have  a  tendency  to  raise  serious  reflec- 
tions in  the  minds  of  those  who  seem  so  de- 
sirous of  having  their  own  way  adopted, 
seeming  to  feel  so  little  regard  to  the  feeling 
and  judgment  of  their  brethren.  Oh  how 
much  there  is  which  has  a  tendency  to  divide 
and  scatter,  instead  of  healing  and  binding 
up !  *  *  *  The  desire  of  my  poor  feeble 
mind  at  times  is,  that  each  one  may  do  with 
their  might  what  their  hands  find  to  do,  in 
order  for  the  repairing  of  the  walls  which  are 
so  lamentably  broken  down :  and  as  these 
honestly  endeavor  to  go  forth  in  humility  and 
godly  fear,  I  trust  the  work  will  prosper, 
though  they  may  have  as  it  were,  to  work 
with  one  hand,  while  they  hold  a  weapon  of 
defence  in  the  other.  I  trust  there  are  in  dif- 
ferent places  a  tribulated,  suffering  remnant, 
who  as  they  endeavor  to  keep  the  faith  and 
the  patience,  will  in  the  Lord's  time  know 
Him  to  arise  for  their  help,  remembering  the 
encouraging  language,  '  Fear  not,  little  flock, 
it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.' 

"  Yesterday  our  little  select  Preparative 
Meeting  was  held.  As  we  sat  together,  the 
saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour  revived  in  my 
mind  :  'AVhere  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them.'  It  did  feel  to  me  that  there  was  a 
little  of  the  heavenly  influence  felt  amongst 
us;  which  is  cause  of  humble  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  and  encouraging  to  the 
traveller  Zionward.'' 

The  selections  from  her  memoranda  con- 
tinue :  "  2d  mo.  7th.  Being  favored  to  get  to 
meeting  to-day,  the  language  early  revived  in 
my  mind,  '  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord,  because  I  have  sinned  against  him;' 
which  continued  to  impress  my  mind,  attended 
with  desires  that  those  who  had  departed  from 
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the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  might  patiently 
bear  His  chastenings,  in  order  lor  their  puri- 
fication, until  He  was  pleased  to  say,  It  is 
enough  :  and  through  all,  experience  that  re- 
pentance which  is  the  gift  of  God.  I  feared 
to  omit  endeavoring  to  express  my  exercise, 
lest  I  might  fall  into  condemnation :  but  Oh  ! 
the  weightiness  of  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ;  it  has  felt  increasingly  awful  to  me 
of  latter  time. 

"8th.  This  day  I  have  entered  my  88th 
year;  and  desires  have  been  raised  that  in- 
creasing watchfulness  unto  prayer  may  be 
sought  after ;  and  in  the  remembrance  of  many 
favors  which  I  have  received,  a  degree  of 
thankfulness  arose  in  my  mind,  attended  with 
solicitude  for  a  continuance  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
cies, if  it  be  His  blessed  will,  the  few  remain- 
ing days  allotted  me. 

"  6th  mo.  20th.  I  went  to  meeting  under 
some  sense  of  the  importance  of  attending 
our  meetings  in  a  right  manner,  being  some- 
times tried  with  unprofitable  thoughts,  and  at 
others  with  heaviness  and  dullness;  feeling 
sensible  also  of  our  entire  inability  to  worship 
the  Father  aright,  without  His  holy  assist- 
ance. I  had  not  sat  long,  before  my  mind 
was  impressed  with  the  desires  for  the  encour- 
agement of  those  who  feel  their  own  nothing- 
ness, and  the  encouraging  language  arose: 
For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  needy  soul,  I  will  arise,  saith  the 
Lord.  Supplication  was  put  up  for  those,  and 
also  for  such  as  were  delaying  the  important 
work  of  the  soul's  salvation  ;  and  a  few  words 
being  afterwards  expressed  in  testimony, 
though  feeble  in  body,  my  mind  was  favored 
with  an  holy  quiet,  which  I  desire  to  have  in 
grateful  remembrance." 

No  date.  "  I  attended  the  funeral  of  my 
beloved  cousin  R.  A.  It  seemed  to  me  a  solemn 
time  at  the  grave  ;  a  season  I  trust  wherein 
renewed  visitation  was  extended  to  some,  who 
were  earnestly  entreated  not  again  to  put  by 
the  offers  of  Divine  mercy,  remembering  the 
awful  declaration  of  the  Most  High,  '  My 
spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.'  I  re- 
turned peaceful  and  thankful.  Dear  Hannah 
Ehoads  was  in  attendance,  and  was  favored 
in  testimony." 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  the  "American  Naturalist." 

Indian  Stone  Implements. 

BY  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

The  stone  selected  for  arrowheads  and 
tomahawk  points,  was,  as  a  rule,  very  hard 
in  its  nature,  compact  in  structure,  and  fine 
grained,  presenting  a  conchoidal  fracture 
when  broken.  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut these  conditions  were  satisfied  by  a  variety 
of  hornstone,  along  the  sea  coast  in  the  por- 
phyry. In  each  of  these  localities  I  have  found 
some  arrowheads  made  of  jasper,  some  of 
white  granular  quartz,  and  occasionally  one 
from  slate,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  these 
are  collectively  small,  though  it  is  evident  that 
beauty  in  the  material  had  attractions.  One 
great  source  of  supply  for  the  jasper  and 
quartz  implements,  was  in  part  or  wholly 
scattered  boulders,  while  the  porphyry  came 
from  the  ledges  on  Marblehead  Neck,  and  the 
small  boulders  washed  up  along  the  coast. 
That  boulders  were  frequently  used  is  proved 
from  many  half  formed  implements  which 
Bhow  some  of  the  rounded  surface  yet  remain- 
ing. That  the  porphyry  ledges  on  Marble- 
head  Neck  were  an  extensive  source  of  supply 


is  proved  by  the  cart  loads  of  chippings  of 
stone  around  and  in  the  vicinity  of  them. 
That  these  pieces  and  fragments  were  artifi- 
cially broken  is  proved  by  the  many  conchoi- 
dal surfaces,  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  sur- 
faces, and  the  rough  design  which  some  of 
these  present. 

That  the  practice  of  the  aborigines  was  to 
cut  out  but  rough  designs  at  the  quarry,  and 
work  out  these  designs  at  their  camping 
grounds,  is  proved  by  the  large  size  of  the 
fragments  chipped  off  near  these  ledges,  and 
the  scarcity  of  even  rough  designs ;  while  in 
the  town  of  Marblehead,  about  a  mile  from 
the  porphyry  ledges  on  the  Neck,  the  chip- 
pings are  smaller,  and  the  designs  are  nearer 
to  completion.  In  the  township  of  Marble- 
head I  have  found  a  multitude  of  implements, 
over  a  thousand  in  number,  that  were  broken 
in  every  stage  of  the  process  of  manufacture, 
while  I  have  rarely  found  in  the  Connecticut 
valley  fragments  of  unfinished  implements; 
such  as  I  have  found  are  usually  those  of 
finished  implements.  The  chippings  of  stone 
on  Marblehead  Neck,  as  I  have  shown,  aver- 
age quite  large ;  those  in  the  township  con- 
siderably smaller,  and  the  chippings  found  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  are  yet  smaller. 

The  hornstones  bo  commonly  used  for  arrow- 
heads and  other  implements  there  I  have 
never  found  in  Marblehead,  and  I  have  never 
found  among  implements  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  any  manufactured  from  the  porphyry 
of  Marblehead.  In  one  of  the  Eeports  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  an  account  of  the 
finding  of  a  mass  of  half  finished  implements 
buried  in  the  ground  ;  such  deposits  simply 
prove  that  the  aborigines  having  cut  out 
rough  outlines  of  implements,  at  times  carried 
these  to  their  camping  ground,  and  there 
buried  them,  to  be  finished  at  leisure.  I  ex- 
hibit specimens  of  a  lot  that  I  dug  up  in 
Marblehead,  on  the  Freeto  farm,  about  a  foot 
below  the  surface;  such  deposits  are  called 
"  Indian  pockets."  There  were  over  forty 
pieces  in  the  lot. 

The  quantity  in  every  case  appeared  in 
each  instance  to  be  about  equal,  apparently 
limited  by  the  weight  one  person  might  con- 
veniently carry.  From  a  study  of  the  break- 
age we  learn  that  in  making  their  arrowheads 
and  tomahawk  points  they  chipped  the  stone 
from  the  edge  towards  the  centre,  which,  while 
it  gave  a  sharp  edge,  left  a  central  ridge  that 
gave  strength  to  the  weapon.  In  finishing 
arrowheads  there  was  a  great  deal  of  slow, 
careful  work,  which  finally  consisted  in  break- 
ing off  particles  almost  as  fine  as  dust,  by 
gentle  pressure  against  stone.  I  had  one 
arrowhead  brought  to  me  by  a  friend  from 
California,  made  from  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
bottle ;  it  was  very  sharp  and  exquisitely 
finished.  It  was  mostly  made  in  his  presence 
by  an  Indian  squaw  and  nearly  three  days 
were  spent  in  its  manufacture.  It  can  be 
safely  stated  that  with  the  same  tools  no 
white  man  can  make  an  Indian  arrowhead. 

The  rocks  used  by  the  Indians  on  the  coast 
in  the  manufacture  of'their  larger  implements, 
such  as  axes,  gouges,  skin  dressers  and  grain 
pestles,  were  greenstone  and  syenite,  and  in 
the  Connecticut  valley  a  large  portion  were 
made  from  trap  rock.  These  large  imple- 
ments appear  to  have  had  their  forms  first 
roughly  hewn  out,  then  to  have  been  worked 
into  shape  by  picking  with  sharp  pointed 
stones  after  which  they  were  sometimes  pol- 
ished.   The  axes  as  a  rule  were  not  polished, 


while  the  implements  used  in  the  dressing  < 
skins  were,  almost  uniformly.  Sometime 
when  the  natural  form  of  the  material  favo 
ed,  such  as  fragments  of  trap  rock  for  pestk 
and  for  hoes,  but  little  additional  work  wj 
put  upon  it,  and  the  implement  was  but 
rough  affair. 

Of  the  large  implements,  as  would  be  pr 
sumed  from  their  character,  it  is  rare  to  fin 
any  that  were  broken  in  the  process  of  man 
facture,  while  such  as  have  been  marred  < 
broken,  after  having  been  manufactured,  a 
very  common.  It  is  stated  by  those  who  hai 
made  a  comparison  between  the  large  imp] 
ments  of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  th: 
those  manufactured  by  the  aborigines  of  th 
country  are  hewn,  picked  and  sometimes  pc 
ished  ;  those  of  Europe  are  simply  hewn.  Th 
marked  difference,  if  it  is  a  fact,  is  not  so  si 
gular  as  appears  at  first  sight ;  the  materi; 
to  a  large  extent,  of  the  European  implement 
is  flint,  which,  while  it  cannot  be  surpassi 
as  a  material  for  hewing,  yet  for  picking  ai 
polishing,  would  prove  very  refractory,  at 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  motives  that  1< 
our  own  aborigines  to  avoid  the  porpbyr| 
led  those  of  Europe  to  be  content  with  simp 
hewing,  having  to  deal  with  a  still  more  stui 
born  material  in  their  flint.  The  skin  dresl 
ers,  gouges  and  some  other  implements  wej 
made  as  sharp  at  the  working  edges  as  su<! 
stones  were  capable  of,  and  this  was  done  li 
rubbing  them  on  fine  gi-ained  stones.  On  tl 
sea  coast  pieces  of  the  finest  grained  greej 
stone  were  mostly  used,  some  of  which,  wbj 
found,  were  as  much  worn  as  any  modei 
carpenter's  hone. 

I  have  never  seen  among  the  relics  on  t  l 
sea  coast  any  resembling  the  scalping  kniv 
of  the  West,  or  of  Europe,  or  any  whose  pecj 
liar  shape  suggested  that  it  might  have  be 
used  as  a  scalping  knife.  I  infer  from  tl! 
that  on  the  sea  coast  the  large  chippings  j 
stone,  having  a  sharp  edge,  were  used  as  sea  | 
ing  knives.  Among  some  fifteen  hundr; 
spc  cimens  of  Indian  implements,  collected  i 
the  sea  coast,  I  have  never  seen  more  th  j 
one,  that,  from  its  shape  and  size  could  pod 
bly  have  been  used  as  the  conventional  ton) 
hawk,  an  axe  shaped  weapon  to  be  thrcil 
from  the  hand.  The  illustrations  in  somef 
our  modern  school  books  are  more  corn) 
where  the  tomahawk  is  shown  to  have  beei 
wooden  club  terminating  in  a  hard  woo! 
knob,  in  which  had  been  inserted  a  large  stc  J 
point. 

The  form  of  the  metallic  axe  was  doubtLl 
copied  from  the  same  implement  used  by  1 1 
inhabitants  of  the  stone  age.  From  time  I 
time  the  metallic  axe  has  varied  in  form,  a I 
all  the  several  forms  of  stone  axes  I  have) 
my  possession  have  been  represented  in  so  t 
of  the  forms  of  the  metallic  axe,  and  as  tj 
of  the  standard  axe  of  to-day  is  precisely  tl 
of  one  of  these  forms,  I  cannot  doubt  but  tl  I 
the  stone  implement  supplied  the  model. 

Christ  the  Light  of  Life.— If  any  thing 
ferior  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Eedeemer  effectus 
reproves  for  sin,  "Satan  is  divided  against  h 
self:"  it  is  only  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  "c 
vinces  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  i 
of  judgment."  Sound  therefore,  and  conson 
with  the  analysis  of  gospel  faith,  were  the 
timonies  of  G-eorge  Fox  and  Bobert  Bare!  , 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  "  the  light  of  Hi  ' 
and  only  ''true  light,  which  lighteth  ev 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world." — 8.  Scq^ 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Way  of  Life  and  Death  made  manifest  and 
set  before  men. 

(Continued  from  page  208.) 

)bjection.  But  are  not  the  scriptures  the 
rd  of  God  ?  And  is  not  the  "Word  of  God 
>o  a  christian's  rule  ?  If  every  one  should 
eft  to  his  own  spirit,  what  confusion  and 
ertainty  would  this  produce ! 
Lnswer.  The  scriptures  are  not  the  Living 
rd,  which  is  appointed  by  God  to  be  the 
j  of  a  christian  ;  but  they  contain  words 
ken  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  testifying  of  that 
rd,  and  pointing  to  that  Word  which  is  to 
jhe  rule.  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them 
.  think  to  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are 
y  which  testify  of  me,  and  ye  will  not  come 
ne  that  ye  may  have  life.  John  v.  39,  40. 
)  scriptures  are  to  be  searched  for  the  tes- 
ony  which  they  give  of  Christ ;  and  when 
t  testimony  is  received,  Christ  is  to  be  come 

and  life  received  from  Him.  But  the 
irisees  formerly,  and  Christians  since  (I 
in  christians  in  name)  search  the  scrip- 
js;  but  do  not  come  to  Christ  for  the  life, 

stick  in  the  letter  of  the  scriptures,  and 
ose  the  life  with  the  letter,  keeping  them- 
res  from  the  life  by  their  wisdom  and 
iwledge  in  the  letter.  Thus  they  put  the 
ptures  into  the  place  of  Christ,  and  so 
ior  neither  Christ  nor  the  scriptures.  It 

been  no  honor  to  John  to  have  been  taken 

the  light  ;  his  honor  was  to  point  to  it; 

is  it  any  honor  to  the  scriptures  to  be 
ed  the  Word  of  God ;  but  their  honor  is  to 
;over  and  testify  of  the  Word.  Now  hear 
at  the  scriptures  call  the  Word.  In  the 
inning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
h  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  John  i.  1. 
i  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  14th.  This 
i  the  name  of  Christ,  when  He  came  into 

world  in  the  flesh,  to  sow  His  life  in  the 
.'Id.  And  when  He  comes  again  into  the 
?\d,  out  of  a  far  country,  to  fight  with  the 
st  and  false  prophet,  and  to  cleanse  the 
th  of  the  whore's  fornication  and  idols, 
erewith  she  had  corrupted  it,  He  shall  have 

same  name  again  ;  His  name  is  called  the 
>rd  of  God.  Rev.  xix.  13.  So  Peter  calleth 
t  the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
deth  forever.  1st  Peter  i.  23.  And  this 
>rd  that  liveth  and  abideth  forever,  was  the 
?&  that  they  preached,  25th.  And  they 
t  believed  did  not  cry  up  the  words  that 

apostles  spake  for  the  Word  ;  but  received 

thing  they  spake  of,  the  ingrafted  Word; 
ich  being  received  with  a  meek,  quiet,  and 
missive  spirit,  is  able  to  save  the  soul, 
nes  i.  21.  This  is  the  word  of  faith  that  is 
h,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth.  Rom.  x. 

This  is  the  word  that  stands  at  the  door 
the  heart,  and  speaks  to  be  let  in  (Behold, 
^and  at  the  door  and  knock;)  and  when  it 
et  in,  it  speaks  in  the  heart  what  is  to  be 
ird  and  done.  It  is  nigh  ;  it  is  in  the  heart, 
I  in  the  mouth  ;  to  what  end  ?  That  thou 
;htest  hear  it,  and  do  it.  The  living  Word, 
ich  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than 
r  two  edged  sword,  divides  in  the  mouth, 
I  divides  in  the  heart,  the  vile  from  the 
cious;  yea,  it  reacheth  to  the  very  inmost 
;he  heart,  and  cuts  between  the  roots,  (Heb. 
11th,)  and  this  thou  art  to  hear  and  do. 
on  art  to  part  with  all  vile  words,  the  vile 
iversation,  the  vile  course  and  worship  of 
i  world  outwardly,  and  the  vile  thoughts 
1  course  of  sin  inwardly,  as  fast  as  the  Word 
covers  them  to  thee,  and  to  exercise  thy- 


self in  that  which  is  folly  and  madness  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  a  grievous  cross  to  thine 
own  worldly  nature ;  yea,  when  the  word 
reaches  to  the  very  nature,  life,  and  spirit 
within,  from  whence  all  that  comes,  that 
strong,  wise  root  of  the  fleshly  life  in  the  heart 
must  not  be  spared,  nor  that  foolish,  weak 
thing  (to  man's  wise  eye)  which  is  brought 
instead  thereof,  be  rejected  ;  which,  when  it 
is  received,  is  but  like  a  little  seed,  even  the 
least  of  seeds;  and  when  it  grows  up,  it  is  a 
long  while  but  like  a  child,  and  yet  keeping 
in  that  childishness,  out  of  the  wisdom,  it 
enters  into  that  kingdom  which  the  greatest 
wisdom  of  man  (in  all  his  zealous  ways  and 
forms  of  religion)  falls  short,  and  is  shut  out 
of.  This  is  the  Word  of  life  ;  this  is  the  true 
living  rule,  and  way  to  eternal  life;  and  this 
is  the  obedience  ;  this  is  the  hearing  and  doing 
of  the  Word.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear.  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in 
the  faith;  prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye 
not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates?  2d  Corin. 
xiii.  5,  Are  ye  in  the  faith  ?  Then  Christ  is 
in  you.  Is  not  Christ  in  you  ?  Then  ye  are 
in  the  reprobate  state,  out  of  the  faith.  Is 
Christ  in  you,  and  shall  He  not  hold  the  reins, 
and  rule  ?  Shall  the  living  Word  be  in  the 
heart,  and  not  the  rule  of  the  heart?  Shall 
He  speak  in  the  heart,  and  man  or  woman  in 
whom  He  speaks  run  to  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture formerly  spoken,  to  know  whether  these 
be  His  words  or  no  ?  Nay,  nay,  His  sheep 
know  His  voice  better  than  so.  Did  the 
apostle  John,  who  had  seen,  and  tasted,  and 
handled,  and  preached  the  Word  of  Life,  send 
christians  to  bis  epistles,  or  any  other  part  of 
scripture,  to  be  their  rule  ?  Nay,  he  directed 
them  to  the  anointing  as  a  sufficient  teacher. 
1st  John  ii.  17.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as 
the  scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water.  John  vii.  38.  He 
that  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in  him,  issuing 
out  rivers  of  living  water  continually,  hath  he 
need  to  go  forth  to  fetch  in  water?  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  within  you,  saith  Christ; 
and  he  bids  seek  the  kingdom.  Light  the 
candle,  sweep  thine  own  house,  seek  diligently 
for  the  kingdom ;  there  it  is,  if  thou  canst  find 
it.  Now  he  that  hath  found  the  kingdom 
within,  shall  he  look  without,  into  words 
spoken  concerning  the  kingdom,  to  find  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom?  Are  not  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  found  within  the  kingdom  ? 
Shall  the  kingdom  be  in  the  heart,  and  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  written  without  in  a 
book  ?  Is  not  the  gospel  the  ministration  of 
the  Spirit  ?  And  shall  he  who  hath  received 
the  Spirit  run  back  to  the  letter  to  be  his 
guide  ?  Shall  the  living  Spirit,  that  gave  forth 
the  scriptures,  be  present,  and  not  have  pre- 
eminence above  His  own  words?  What  is 
the  proper  intent  of  the  letter?  Is  it  not  to 
testify  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  end  in  the  Spirit? 
The  law,  the  prophets,  John,  led  to  Christ  in 
the  flesh  ;  and  He  was  to  be  the  increasing 
light,  when  they  should  decrease.  Christ's 
words  in  the  flesh,  the  apostles'  words  after- 
wards, and  all  words  since,  are  but  to  lead  to 
Christ  in  the  Spirit,  to  the  eternal  living  sub- 
stance;  and  when  the  words  of  Christ,  of  the 
apostles,  or  any  words  spoken  from  the  same 
Spirit  in  those  days,  have  brought  to  the 
Spirit,  to  the  feeling  and  settling  of  the  soul 
in  the  living  foundation,  and  to  the  building 
and  perfecting  of  the  man  of  God  therein, 
they  have  attained  their  end  and  glory.  But 


to  cry  up  these  not  understanding  their  voice, 
but  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  thing  that 
they  invite  to ;  the  words  hereby  are  put  out 
of  their  place,  out  of  their  proper  use  and  ser- 
vice, and  so  attain  neither  their  end  nor  their 
glory.  And  though  man  put  that  upon  them 
which  seems  to  be  a  greater  glory,  namely, 
to  make  them  his  rule  and  guide  ;  yet,  it  being 
not  a  true  glory,  it  is  no  glory,  but  a  dishonor 
both  to  them  and  to  the  Spirit,  who  gave 
them  to  another  end. 

(To  be  continued..) 

The  Value  of  the  Honey  Bee  in  Agriculture. 

Honey  and  wax  have  ever  been  two  most 
useful  articles  in  domestic  economy,  and,  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  honey  bee  has  been  the 
companion  of  man.  What  an  addition  to  a 
farmer's  house  is  a  beehive,  nestling  among 
the  apple  trees  with  its  hundreds  of  busy  in- 
habitants, some  settling  about  the  door,  or 
flying  lightly  above  the  roof,  others  darting 
off  in  quest  of  new  supplies  of  food,  and  still 
others  returning  on  laboring  wings  laden 
down  with  their  "  baskets"  filled  with  crude 
pollen.  What  a  scene  of  industry  and  system 
is  bee  life!  This  is  an  every-day  picture.  But 
honey  and  wax  are  not  indispensable.  The 
hunting  of  the  sperm  whale  and  the  discovery 
of  petroleum  have  done  away  with  the  need 
of  wax,  and  the  sugar  cane  and  beets  give  us 
sweets  in  new  and  more  convenient  forms. 
What  use  then,  is  the  bee?  our  reader  will 
ask.  The  answer  will  recur  to  but  a  few. 
The  grand  use  in  nature  of  the  bee  is  the 
securing  to  the  farmer  or  fruit  raiser  a  good 
crop  and  the  permanence  of  the  best  varieties 
of  fruit. 

Gardeners  have  always  known  that  bees 
fertilize  squash,  melon,  and  cucumber  flowers 
by  conveying  the  pollen  from  one  plant  to 
another,  thus  insuring  not  only  the  complete 
fertilization  of  the  seed  by  the  male  pollen 
and  thus  improving  the  fruit,  but  actually 
causing  the  production  of  more  squashes, 
melons,  and  cucumbers  by  causing  certain 
flowers  to  set  that  otherwise  would  have 
dropped  to  the  ground  sterile  and  useless. 
This  has  been  proved  by  fertilizing  the  flowers 
by  hand  ;  a  very  large,  indeed  an  unnaturally 
abundant  crop  being  thus  obtained.  It  has 
been  noticed  by  a  few,  though  the  many  have 
not  appreciated  the  fact,  that  fruit  trees  are 
more  productive  when  a  swarm  of  bees  is 
placed  among  them,  for  when  the  bees  have 
been  removed  by  disease  or  other  means,  the 
fruit  crop  has  diminished. 

"At  the  Apiarian  General  Convention,  held 
at  Stuttgard,  Wirtemburg,  in  1858,  the  subject 
of  honey-yielding  crops  being  under  discus- 
sion, the  celebrated  pomologist,  Professor 
Lucas,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hohenhein 
Institute,  went  on  to  say:  'Of  more  import- 
ance, however,  is  the  improved  management 
of  our  fruit  trees.  Here  the  interests  of  the 
horticulturists  and  the  bee-keeper  combine 
and  run  parallel.  A  judicious  pruning  of  our 
fruit  trees  will  cause  them  to  blossom  more 
freely,  and  yield  honey  more  plentifully.  I 
would  urge  attention  to  this  on  those  particu- 
larly who  are  both  fruit  growers  and  bee- 
keepers. A  careful  and  observant  bee  keeper 
at  Potsdam  writes  to  me  that  his  trees  yield 
decidedly  larger  crops  since  he  has  established 
an  apiary  in  bis  orchard,  and  the  annual  crop 
is  now  more  certain  and  regular  than  before, 
though  his  trees  had  always  received  due  at- 
'tention.' 
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"  Some  years  ago  a  wealthy  lady  in  Ger- 
many established  a  green  house,  at  consider- 
able cost,  and  stocked  it  with  a  great  variety7 
of  choice  native  and  exotic  fruit  trees — ex- 
pecting in  due  time  to  have  remunerating 
crops.  Time  passed,  and  annually  there  was 
a  superabundance  of  blossoms,  with  only  very 
little  fruit.  Yarious  plans  were  devised  and 
adopted  to  bring  the  trees  to  bearing,  but 
without  success,  till  it  was  suggested  that  the 
blossoms  needed  fertilization,  and  that,  by 
means  of  bees,  the  needed  work  could  be  effect- 
ed. A  hive  of  busy  honey  gatherers  was  intro- 
duced next  season ;  the  remedy  was  effectual 
— there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing crops  there.  The  bees  distributed  the 
pollen,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit  followed 
naturally." 

From  these  convincing  facts  we  learn  the 
value  of  the  honey  bee  to  agriculture.  Blot 
them  out  and  we  must  go  almost  entirely 
without  fruit  and  vegetables.  Besides  being 
a  source  of  profit  for  their  honey  and  wax, 
the  bee  actually  brings  to  our  doors  loads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  products  of 
the  farm. — Annals  of  Bee  Culture,  1870. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  at  Grace 
Church  Street,  England,  2-ith  5th  mo.  1688, 
by  Stephen  Crisp  :  "No  True  Worship  with- 
out the  right  knowledge  of  God." 
"My  Friends, — There  is  no  man  who  can 
truly  worship  God,  till  he  comes  in  a  measure 
of  certain  knowledge  of  Him  ;  for  all  the  wor- 
ship in  the  world,  where  the  veil  of  ignorance 
still  prevails  on  the  mind,  is  all  abominable: 
there  is  no  acceptance  with  God.  There  must 
be  a  knowledge  of  God  before  there  can  be  a 
true  worshipping  of  him;  for  they  that  wor- 
ship before  they  know  God,  1  worship  they 
know  not  what ;'  they  worship  a  God  they  have 
heard  of,  but  do  not  know;  so  every  one  that 
worshippeth,  must  first  come  to  that  which 
giveth  a  true  knowledge ;  that  raiseth  up  a 
certainty  in  the  mind,  1  This  is  the  Lord,  we 
will  trust  in  him ;  this  is  our  God,  and  we  will 
serve  him.'  And  that  all  people  might  come 
to  this  certainty  of  knowledge,  God  hath  sent 
forth  his  Spirit,  that  the  things  of  God  might 
be  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  men  seek 
after  the  knowledge  of  God  in  vain;  for  if 
they  seek  after  the  knowledge,  worship  and 
acceptance  with  God,  they  cannot  find  it;  so 
that  all  religion,  and  religious  performances 
people  are  exercised  in,  where  they  begin 
without  the  Spirit,  will  all  prove  fruitless  in 
the  end.  The  wise  men  of  the  world,  have 
used  their  wisdom  to  find  out  the  true  God; 
but  God  in  wisdom  hath  ordained  that  the 
world  by  all  their  wisdom  shall  not  know  him; 
so  there  is  an  end  of  their  labor.  Then  how 
shall  they  know  him?  'As  none  can  know 
the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  man 
that  is  in  him,  so  norte  can  know  the  things 
of  God,  but  the  .Spirit  of  God.'  So  they  that 
resist  the  guidance,  direction  and  counsels  of 
the  Spirit  OrjGod,  are  like  those  that  would 
enter  a  house  or  palace,  and  remember  not  the 
door  that,  leads  into  it.  People  would  come 
into  the.  divine  knowledge,  and  the  under- 
standing of  divine  mysteries,  but  they  desire 
another  way;  by  study  and  by  arts  and 
sciences,  they  would  attain  it  by  their  own 
industry,  and  herein  they  strive  to  excel  each 
other.  If  one  comes  among  them  and  tells 
them,  Friends  you  are  all  out  of  the  way, 


then  they  are  angry,  and  instead  of  inquiring 
the  way,  they  are  angry  that  their  way  must 
be  rejected.  Friends,  you  will  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  but  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  then  they  mock,  scoff  and  scorn  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit,  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  hath  been  the  scorn  of  the  age.  *  * 
Can  any  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Chi'ist, 
unless  he  that  sent  him  reveals  him?  Where 
are  people's  bibles?  their  rule  as  they  call 
it,  that  all  their  endeavors  have  proved  fruit- 
less in  respect  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  But 
some  will  say,  make  it  appear  that  we  have 
not  come  to  this  true  worship  and  knowledge 
and  true  religion  ?  I  will  tell  you,  all  that 
have  attained  to  this  true  knowledge,  have 
been  made  partakers  of  his  divine  nature  and 
his  divine  qualities  ;  they  have  brought  forth 
in  their  lives  and  conversations,  of  the  same 
nature,  viz.,  holy  and  divine:  They  have 
known  the  sanctifier  and  are  a  sanctified  peo- 
ple, so  that  they  are  one  with  him,  and  show 
forth  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  their  lives,  that 
is  a  demonstration  that  may  show  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  for  without  it  they  live  a  cor- 
rupt, unholy  life,  a  life  of  self-love,  a  life  of 
pride,  vanity  and  enmity,  and  that  they  never 
had  from  God,  but  from  another  root,  a  life 
of  iniquity  and  sin  ;  so  that  they  are  still  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  God.  And  again,  all 
that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  have 
trusted  in  him  ;  that  people  cannot  do  now  ; 
except  a  few  that  so  know  him,  the  generality 
of  the  age  cannot  trust  God  :  they  must  have 
something  else  to  trust  to  and  rely  upon,  for 
on  him  they  cannot  trust.  Now  the  Lord 
said  by  the  prophet,  '  They  that  know  my 
name  will  trust  in  me,'  that  is  enough  if  peo- 
ple know  God,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal, 
even  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.  This  is 
life  eternal.  If  people  were  to  come  to  this 
divine  knowledge,  they  would  not  take  care 
and  study  for  any  refuge,  or  set  up  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  to  lean  upon.  A  rich  man 
trusteth  in  his  riches,  and  some  on  one  thing 
and  some  on  another,  but  they  should  trust 
on  the  living  God,  and  he  would  be  their  God 
and  their  Rock,  and  they  would  venture  their 
concerns  upon  him,  both  in  this  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come,  if  they  did  only  know 
him.  People  may  say  as  they  will,  but  he  can 
never  properly  be  said  to  be  my  God  or  thine, 
until  we  cast  our  care  and  concerns  wholly 
upon  him,  and  can  say  he  is  our  God,  and  our 
reliance  and  dependance  is  upon  him. 

"  There  was  never  any  man  upon  eai'th  that 
had  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  that  needed 
to  be  put  upon  worshipping  him ;  for  the  very 
knowledge  that  is  given  of  God  through 
Christ,  brings  forth  naturally  an  adoration  of 
the  invisible  power,  which  men  put  their  trust 
in  ;  it  produceth  an  adoration  which  is  true 
worship;  it  causeth  an  humble  reverence  of 
that  power;  it  brings  the  soul  upon  its  knees, 
as  it  were;  it  brings  the  soul  to  stoop  and  to 
bend  and  bow  upon  all  occasions  to  God  as 
his  God.  It  nurseth  his  expectations  to  re- 
ceive counsel,  and  judgment,  and  understand- 
ing from  him,  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and 
hereby  people  are  taught  to  worship  in  the 
right,  divine  knowledge.  But  to  tell  men  of 
the  worship  of  God  before  they  know  him  ; 
though  you  make  as  many  laws  as  you  will 
to  force  them  to  worship  that  God  they  do 
not  know,  yet  you  can  never  do  them  any 
good,  nor  make  their  worship  acceptable,  nor 
make  them  devout;  you  can  never  bring  de- 


votion nor  divine  adoration  into  their  heai 
by  all  the  laws  you  can  make.  *  *  *  The 
are  those  that  say  unto  God,  depart  from  i 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  way 
these  are  dark  and  ignorant,  and  have  n 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  although  th 
have  abundance  of  notions,  hearsay  kno 
ledge,  learning  and  speculations.    These  p( 
pie  mock  and  scoff  at  a  light  within.  Whi 
say  they,  is  there  a  light  within.  Hath  eve 
one  a  light  within  ?    Yes,  I  believe  so,  a 
you  must  believe  so  too,  if  you  will  believe  t 
scriptures.    Christ  is  the  true  Light,  and 
hath  lighted  every  man  that  cometh  into  t 
world.    If  he  did  light  them,  how  did  he 
it?    I  will  tell  you,  say  they,  He  spake 
great  many  gracious  words,  and  somebo 
hath  wrote  them  down.  What,  will  this  pre* 
the  Light  within  ?  because  we  have  got  a  1ST'  \ 
Testament  and  Christ  hath  spoken  a  gr<i 
many  gracious  words;  doth  this  prove  tl 
light  within  ?  No,  people  might  have  been  I. 
darkness  still,  for  all  the  books  of  the  N  \ 
Testament,  and  the  Old  Testament  too,  a| 
for  all  the  books  of  the  world,  for  they  woi| 
never  have  conveyed  light  into  the  hearts  a  I 
consciences  of  men,  if  God  had  not  placecl; 
there.    Indeed  these  books  may  be  insU 
mental,  and  God  doth  make  use  of  them  ajs 
means  for  conveying  light,  and  grace,  sli 
working  of  true  conversion  ;  but  the  H  * 
Scriptures  cannot  do  it  of  themselves,  unll 
there  be  a  cooperation  of  the  spirit  with  the! 
without  this  spirit  tbey  cannot  convey  sav: 
light  to  us :  How  prove  you  then,  a  lij 
within  ?  The  apostle  tells  you,  if  you  belii 
him,  (2  Cor.  iv.  6,)  "  God  who  commanded 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined) 
our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  kn(. 
ledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Je 
Christ ;"  so  that  every  one  that  retireth  i 
himself,  will  know  quickly  and  understf 
his  error,  and  confess  that  there  is  a  li; 
within,  and  that  by  this  rule,  because  th 
is  something  in  the  heart  that  makes  mani  iti 
that  which  is  reprovable,  if  they  do  or  B 
anything  reprovable  ;  that  which  manifest  111 
dark  words  or  works  is  light.  The  next  qiM 
tion  is,  Whether  this  light  is  sufficient  for  .3 
true  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  bring  a  i|l 
to  life  and  salvation  ?  I  am  of  that  judgni 
that  it  is  sufficient,  and  I  believe  it  heartily  i 
preach  it  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  t 
the  light  that  shines  in  your  hearts  is  to  £  jo 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  of  J(|a 
Christ  the  mediator."  S.  ( 

Millville,  7th  4th  mo.  1870. 

For  "  The  Frie 

To  the  Editors : — As  the  readers  of  y 
journal  have  not,  of  latter  time,  been  supp 
with  information  of  the  proceedings  of  ol 
Yearly  Meetings,  I  have  thought  they  m' 
be  interested  in  the  following  extracts 
an  account  of  the  late  Indiana  Yearly 
ing,  published  in  the  last  number  of"1 
British  Friend."  It  appears  to  have  t 
written  by  a  member  of  that  meeting  (I 
have  italicised  two  or  three  sentences,  1  »fr 
struck  me  as  conveying  peculiar  views. 

9th  month  29th. — Meeting  opened  aft  » 
few  minutes  of  silent  waiting,  when  a  Fri  d 
from  Philadelphia  in  recurring  to  the  epit  *1 
read  the  day  before,  expressed  regret  thai  i»| 
Yearly  Meeting  was  not  in  correspondc  H 
with  ours.    He  spoke  of  the  bondage  of  i 
Friends  there,  but  believed  a  living  seed  ext  <H 
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them,  and  asked  the  sympathy  arid 
s  of  this  meeting  for  the  church  there, 
ph  Cox,  an  esteemed  and  well  known 
low  in  his  ninety-third  year,  reverted 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  said  he 
be  glad  if  the  meeting  would  instruct 
stie  committee  to  prepare  an  epistle  to 
elphia;  this  called  forth  much  expres- 
unity  and  sympathy  for  the  small  band 
of  as  in  bonds.  A  minister  thought 
vas  a  radical  difference  on  some  points 
>n  the  two  Yearly  Meetings,  and  as 
elphia  was  new  controlled  it  was  a 
nee  to  Society,  &c.  After  some  further 
■  remarks  the  subject  was  dropped,  no 
being  deemed  prudent  at  present, 
committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
8  meetings  on  their  request  to  have  a 
r  Meeting,  reported  favorably,  and  after 
expression  of  approval,  and  subject  to 
icurrence  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  the 
early  Meeting  is  to  be  opened  at  Law- 
n  that  State  in  10th  month,  1872. 
ng  discussion  occurred  after  the  recep- 
a  report  of  the  Preedmen's  Missionary 

who  asked  for  authority  to  establish 
/s,  receive  members,  recognize  the  gifts  of 
;rs,  elders,  &c,  and  have  the  control  of 
>rk  in  the  South;  the  persons  received, 
>t  to  be  in  full  membership  until  recog- 
is  such  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Several 
lent  Friends  objected  to  this  extraor- 
assumption  of  power,  believing  it  would 

produce  disorder  and  complications, 
»  the  spirit  and  letter  of  discipline, 

disunity,  and  otherwise  be  of  hurtful 
icy.  A  majority,  including  many  of  the 
er  class,  took  a  different  view ;  vsome 
cations  were  adopted,  and  the  report 
)out  to  pass,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mid,  supported  by  many  others,  the 

subject  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
ittee  to  confer  with  the  Missionary 
.  This  protracted  discussion  elicited 
pery  judicious  and  cautionary  remarks, 
ippeared  that  nine  new  meetings  had 
established,  while  owing  to  the  annual 
ics  not  being  complete  this  year,  the 
ing  approximates  pretty  nearly  to  the 

viz:  number  of  births,  477;  received 
lembership  by  their  own  request,  777; 
ed  by  request  of  parents,  404  ;  by  certi- 
839  ;  whole  number  of  members,  16,447; 
3Y  of  males,  8026 ;  number  of  females, 
number  disowned,  35  ;  number  resigned, 
moved  by  certificate,  558;  deaths,  232; 
*e  age  at  time  of  death,  31£  years ; 
3  under  1  year,  51 ;  deaths  from  1  to  10 
47 ;  average  age  of  deaths  over  10  years, 
amber  of  families,  2934;  parts  of  families, 

established  meetings,  123;  recorded 
ters,  144;  meetings  without  recorded 
ters,  46  ;  ministers  recorded  during  the 
13. 

0  General  Meetings  were  reported  as 
luring  the  year,  one  in  Ohio  and  one  in 
la. 

Friend  (minister)  made  a  proposal  to 
k  General  Meeting,  in  which  all  the  other 
y  Meetings  on  this  continent  should  be 
d  to  participate,  to  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
lifficulty  and  inexpediency  of  holding 

1  meeting  was  discussed,  and  the  pro- 
was  not  agreed  to.  Another  proposition 
d  a  similar  meeting  in  Bast  Tennessee 
so  declined. 

trustees  of  White's  Manual  Labor  In- 
i  offered  their  annual  report.    The  chil- 


dren placed  there  are  instructed  in  household 
and  farm  duties,  receive  scriptural  and  other 
instruction.  In  reference  to  an  incident  em- 
bodied in  the  report,  a  Friend  inquired  if  sing- 
ing was  taught,  or  was  a  part  of  the  exercise 
of  the  children.  The  clerk  replied  that  the 
singing  of  hymns  there  did  not  come  under 
the  control  of  the  trustees.  Several  Friends 
thought  it  a  very  objectionable  feature,  and 
should  not  be  sanctioned  in  any  schools  under 
the  care  of  Society ;  others  thought  it  of  very 
little  moment;  but  on  taking  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  have  that  part  of 
the  report  expunged. 

It  was  stated  by  a  Friend  that  our  Society 
in  this  country  had  lost  about  100,000  mem- 
bers by  marriage,  or  attending  the  marriages 
of  others,  recommending  the  subject  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. A  few  others  thought  the  care  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  Society  should  be  extended  over 
such,  that  many  might  be  redeemed  from  the 
world,  not  feeling  easy  to  join  any  other  so- 
ciety. 

The  annual  report  of  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion was  found  to  be  so  incomplete,  that  no 
accurate  results  could  be  arrived  at,  only  forty- 
two  of  the  forty-five  Monthly  Meetings  re- 
porting. From  this  it  appears  there  are  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  4467  ; 
attending  schools  and  colleges,  4005 ;  over  21 
years  of  age  attending  school,  120 ;  teachers, 
277 ;  two  academies  and  three  graded  schools 
within  the  Yearly  Meeting  limits;  number  of 
students  attending  Earlham  College  during 
the  year,  212. 

A  recommendation  from  the  Missionary  Board 
that  Daniel  Drew  (colored)  of  Southland  Meet- 
ing, Arkansas,  be  recorded  a  minister  (under 
the  new  rule)  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  fully 
assented  to. 

The  report  of  the  Peace  Committee  was 
read  ;  the  payment  of  lecturers  and  agents,  as 
therein  referred  to,  gave  uneasiness  to  a  num- 
ber of  Friends,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of 
raising  the  proportions  of  money  in  some 
meetings  for  this  specific  purpose;  but  after 
some  explanations,  and  a  defence  of  the  plan 
by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  a  short  discussion,  it  was  united  with,  and 
the  usual  appropriations  passed. 

In  consequence  of  the  sale  of  land  in  Kansas 
owned  by  this  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Shawnee 
Mission,  after  years  of  patient  labor,  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  money,  has  at  last  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  proceeds  of  improvements, 
stock,  &c,  five  thousand  dollars,  was  recom- 
mended to  be  applied  in  assisting  Kansas 
Friends  building  their  new  Yearly  Meeting- 
house. This  gave  rise,  however,  to  much 
opposition,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  it 
was  concluded  not  to  divert  this  fund  from  its 
original  channel,  as  other  Yearly  Meetings 
had  originally  united  in  the  Indian  concern 
and  contributed  liberally  towards  their  sup- 
port. The  proposed  appropriation  for  Kansas 
Friends  was  referred  to  a  committee.  A  de- 
sire having  been  expressed  by  a  Friend  (him- 
self a  minister)  during  a  former  sitting  that 
we  should  have  a  better  educated  ministry, 
and  if  'possible  a  college  preparation,  &c,  a 
Friend,  also  a  minister,  and  one  of  our  foremost 
scholars,  very  feelingly  and  pertinently  un- 
burdened his  mind  on  this  subject,  saying,  in 
substance,  he  believed  this  gift  proceeded  from 
God  alone — man  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Our  early  Friends,  many  of  thom  unlearned 
save  in  the  school  of  Christ,  powerfully 


preached  the  gospel  to  the  tendering,  edify- 
ing, and  convincing  of  large  numbers;  and 
our  present  annual  assembly  bore  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  qualifying  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  chosen  instruments,  who,  de- 
barred of  the  advantages  of  education,  had 
touched  his  heart  by  the  fervency  and  reach- 
ing power  of  their  messages  under  the  divine 
anointing.  These  remarks  found  a  l'esponse 
in  many  hearts,  as  the  testimony  of  one  alike 
distinguished  for  his  learning  and  a  clear  logi- 
cal mind.  The  Friend  who  had  introduced 
this  subject  made  some  qualifying  explana- 
tions, which  proved  somewhat  satisfactory. 

The  payment  of  lecturers  on  peace  again 
came  up,  was  protested  against  and  defended, 
many  Friends  thinking  we  bear  a  constant 
testimony  against  war,  and  that  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  to  each  lec- 
turer might  be  curtailed  by  the  distribution 
of  documents  bearing  on  this  subject  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  No 
definite  action,  however,  was  taken  by  the 
meeting  on  this  question,  as  it  was  concluded 
to  try  the  present  plan  another  year. 

A  minute  of  Western  Yearly  Meeting  was 
introduced,  suggesting  the  holding  of  a  General 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  America,  to  meet  in 
New  York  city  on  the  second-day  succeeding 
Canada  Yearly  Meeting  in  1872;  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  report  next  year. 
The  reading  of  epistles  addressed  to  the  dif- 
ferent Yearly  Meetings  closed  the  proceed- 
ings, a  few  minutes  of  silent  waiting  followed, 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1870  passed  away. 

Selected. 

KIN  DEED  HEAETS. 
Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  fountain  flow: 
Few — and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet — 
Such  ties  would  make  this  fife  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky, 

When  the  rich  sun-set  burns  : 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Born  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring — 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times, 

A  sorrowful  delight, 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night; 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill, — 
These  may  have  language  all  thine  own, 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not  for  this,  the  true 

And  steadfast  love  of  years  ; 
The  kindlv,  that  from  childhood  grew, 

The  faithful  to  thy  tears! 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 
Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part, 
Or  watch'd  through  sickness  by  thy  bed, — 

Call  his  a  kindred  heart! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made, 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend, 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend, 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied, 

Never  to  mortals  given, — 
Oh  !  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside, 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 

Felicia  Hcmaiis. 

Ministry. — No  matter  how  few  words  or 
how  simple,  if  it  be  but  the  L#rd  speaking  by 
and  through  us.  The  rest  is  vanity. — John 
Barclay. 
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prayer  on  their  own  accounts,  are  thene<|i 
in  the  state  to  be  endued  with  the  "p<|f| 
from  on  high,"  which  was  the  necesaaik 
well  as  promised  qualification  of  old  for  i 
vice  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  A  qualificfij 
no  less  needed  now  to  teach  and  lead  the  I 
cious  and  very  responsible  charge  commjj 
to  parents  unto  Christ  Jesus;  or  in  cj 
words,  to  call  down  Abraham's  blessing-i 
ability  to  command  our  children  and  h(l 
holds  after  us,  that  they  "  keep  the  w{| 
the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment,"  &i 
not  this — pressing  the  solemn  query 
home  to  some — one  fruitful  cause  of  the  ij 
latioDS  which  now  prevail  in  the  churc 
that  so  few  are  coming  up  to  the  help  oi 
Lord  against  the  mighty  ?    Even  thai 
parents,  for  want  of  giving  themselves  ii 
first  place  to  Christ  Jesus,  and  thence  be 
ing  qualified,  through  the  riches  of  the 
deemer's  grace,  to  labor  to  train  up  their 
children  in  His  fear,  have  so  far  suhjf 
themselves  to  the  complaint  preferred  ag 
Israel  of  old  :  "  The  fathers  have  eateu 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  st 
edge."    "Would,  as  this  is  the  case  with  \i 
that  they  might  turn  unto  the  Heal 
breaches  and  Restorer  of  paths  to  dwe 
and  "do  justice  and  judgment"  in  a  faij 
discharge  of  the  very  responsible  dut; 
trusted  to  them  ;  whereby  they  might  r 
and  experience  the  blessing  which  ms 
truly  rich  ;  even  the  blessing  conferred 
Abraham,  to  be  known  and  accepted  oi 
Most  High,  and  thus  avoid  the  fearful  sen  i 
pronounced  upon  Eli,  who  neglecting  to 
himself  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  bein  !]| 
mindful  of  His  covenant,  restrained  nc 
sons :  because  of  which  it  is  written :  1 
iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged! 
sacrifice  nor  offering  forever." 

O!  that  the  solemn  and  responsible  (■ 
of  this  life,  with  the  patient  working  (if 
every  part  of  our  precious  soul's  salvatiilt 
the  true  fear  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  i  f 
so  rest  upon  the  minds  of  parents,  that  m 
could  do  no  less  than  watch  over  the  t  14 
plants  entrusted  to  them,  to  train  them  :'■[: 
admonition  and  fear  of  our  Father  wh(  J. 
heaven.    That  thus  the  precious  ointment 
in  the  case  of  Aaron,  might  extend  t|| 
skirts  of  the  garment:  and  that  Nazil"" 
whose  polishing  is  of  sapphire,  may  be  jg 
raised  up  to  replenish  the  ways  and  1* 
places  of  our  Zion,  that  joy  and  thanksg  II 
from  both  parents  and  children,  may  ag  1 
heard  in  our  borders  to  the  praise  and  ft 
of  Him,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
dom,  and  whose  dominion  endureth  tbi 
out  all  generations.    It  is  the  opening  <| 
hand  from  whom  are  all  our  blessing!  ■ 
can  alone  enable  any  to  yield  fruits  of  inc  B 
and  where  parents  are  livingly  conceriB 
walk  themselves  in,  and  to  train  up  ]■ 
under  their  direction  in  a  faithful  map 
ance  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
it  is  believed  that  a  rich  reward  will  d< 
upon  the  heritage  of  such,  like  the  bless 
the  house  of  Obededom  aforetime,  whe 
ark  rested.    The  dear  children  also,  tb 
the  consistent  example  of  such  fatbei 
mothers,  with  the  wholesome  watchin 
and  restraint,  as  well  as  the  frequent,  aT 
pleadings  with  the  Father  of  mercies  oi 
account,  will  be  helped  to  grow  up  in 
liking  before  Him ;  and  thus,  if  t  hrough 
enabled,  with  the  family  of  the  Patriarc 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  they  will  be 


From  "Good  Health." 

Dynamite. 

One  recognizes  with  something  of  a  feel- 
ing of  horror  that  many  of  the  terrible  means 
in  vogue  for  the  slaughter  of  the  human  race 
have  their  origin  in  investigations  undertaken 
by  scientific  men  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  knowledge  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  mankind  in  general.  This  is  essentially 
the  case  with  the  substance  whose  name 
heads  this  article.  Invented  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  peaceful  labors  of 
the  miner  and  the  engineer,  it  is  now  employ- 
ed as  the  explosive  agent  of  the  torpedoeu 
which  defend  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  Grer 
many  against  the  aggressions  of  the  French 
fleet. 

Every  one  knows  what  glycerine  is, — a 
clear,  syrupy  liquid,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
somewhat  greasy  to  the  touch.  Its  scope  of 
employment  ranges  from  the  surgeon's  dis- 
pensary to  the  lady's  boudoir.  Chemists 
term  it  a  triatomic  alcohol,  and  it  may  be  de- 
rived from  fat  or  tallow  by  the  action  of  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Its  properties  are  many 
and  various,  but  as  they  have  no  bearing  up- 
on the  present  subject,  we  shall  abstain  from 
noticing  them.  If  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
be  added  to  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  glycerine  be  poured  into  this,  and  care 
fully  stirred — the  whole  being  surrounded  by 
a  freezing  mixture — we  obtain  that  wonder- 
ful substance  known  as  nitro-glycerine,  which 
has  more  than  ten  times  the  explosive  force 
of  gunpowder.  It  forms  on  the  surface  as  an 
oily-looking  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  is 
perfectly  inodorous,  and  has  a  sweet,  aromat- 
ic taste.  It  is  poisonous,  whether  taken  in- 
ternally or  absorbed  through  the  skin,  and 
small  doses  of  it  produce  distressing  head- 
aches. Although  practically  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, it  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit. 

Nitro-glycerine  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1847,  by  an  Italian,  named  Ascogne  Sobero; 
but  its  practical  application  is  entirely  due  to 
the  researches  of  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish 
mining  engineer.  It  does  not  explode  when 
brought  into  contact  with  fire,  and  remains 
unchanged  even  when  raised  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water;  but  at  about  forty  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  converted  into 
an  icy  mass,  which  merely  requires  friction 
to  develop  all  its  explosive  qualities.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  the  cause  of  many  la- 
mentable accidents,  when  A.  Nobel  commenc- 
ed a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of 
rendering  its  employment  comparatively  safe. 
After  some  time,  he  found  that  mixing  it  with 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  wood-spirit  rendered  it 
practically  harmless,  and  this  method  is  now 
generally  adopted.  When  required  for  use, 
the  wood-spirit  can  be  removed,  and  all  the 
properties  of  the  nitro-glycerine  restored  by 
the  simple  addition  of  water,  which,  mixing 
with  the  spirit,  sets  free,  as  it  were,  the  nitro- 
glycerine. The  only  drawback  to  this  plan 
is,  that  when  the  nitro-glycerine  is  reconvert- 
ed into  its  original  state,  it  is  of  course  quite 
as  dangerous  as  ever. 

To  obviate  this,  A.  Nobel  has  invented  a 
new  mixture,  which  he  terms  "dynamite." 
It  consists  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerine, and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  very 
fine  sand,  and  is  a  brownish-looking  powder, 
something  like  sawdust,  only  greasy  to  the 
touch.  It  burns  without  explosion  when 
placed  in  a  fire,  or  brought  into  contact  with 


a  lighted  match.  If  struck  with  a  hammer, 
on  an  anvil,  the  portion  struck  takes  fire  with- 
out inflaming  the  dynamite  around  it.  As  a 
proof  of  the  perfect  security  with  which  it 
may  be  handled,  we  may  mention  that  M. 
Nobel  has  placed  a  case  containing  about 
eight  pounds  of  it  (equal  to  nearly  eighty 
pounds  of  ordinary  powder)  on  a  brisk  fire, 
and  that  the  dynamite  was  consumed  with- 
out noise  or  shock  ;  while  a  similar  case  was 
flung  from  a  height  of  sixty-five  feet  on  to  a 
hard  rock  without  producing  the  slightest  ex- 
plosion. A  weight  of  over  two  hundred 
pounds  was  then  let  fall  from  a  height  of 
twenty  feet  upon  a  box  of  dynamite;  the  box 
was  smashed,  but  again  there  was  no  explo- 
sion. 

The  usual  method  of  firing  dynamite  is  by 
means  of  a  copper  capsule  containing  fulmi- 
nate of  silver, — the  latter  being  inflamed 
either  by  the  ordinary  slow-match,  or  by  the 
electric  spark.  The  employment  of  this  cap- 
sule and  detonating  composition  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  explosion  of  dynamite.  In 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  force  developed 
by  such  an  explosion,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  spoonful  of  it  placed  upon  a  block  of 
quartz,  covered  with  bricks,  and  fired,  caused 
the  quartz  to  be  broken  up  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  reduced  the  bricks  to 
powder.  Like  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite  con- 
geals at  a  comparatively  high  temperature ; 
but  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  condition,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  put  it  in  a  warm  place,  or, 
if  it  is  contained  in  closed  cartridges,  to  plunge 
it  into  warm  water. 

In  mining  operations,  dynamite  possesses 
many  advantages  over  nitro-glycerine,  besides 
those  already  mentioned.  It  has  been  usual, 
for  instance,  to  pour  the  nitro-glycerine  in  a 
liquid  state  into  the  holes  bored  in  the  rock 
for  its  reception  ;  and  running  from  these  into 
some  unknown  crevice,  it  has  frequently, 
when  fired,  produced  an  explosion  under  the 
very  feet  of  the  miners,  causing,  of  course,  a 
disastrous  loss  of  life.  To  obviate  this,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  employ  cartridges  which 
do  not  completely  fill  up  the  bore-holes,  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  explosive  force  is  wast- 
ed. Dynamite,  on  the  other  hand,  being  of  a 
pasty  consistence,  yields  to  the  least  pressure, 
and  completely  fills  up  the  holes,  so  that  a 
given  weight  of  this  substance  is  almost  as 
effective  as  a  given  weight  of  nitro-glyce- 
rine, while  at  the  same  time  it  is  safer  even 
than  gunpowder. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  antici- 
pated advantages  will  be  derived  from  its  em- 
ployment as  a  munition  of  war. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Accountability  of  Parents. 

Interested  in  a  late  essay  in  "The Friend," 
entitled  "  Our  Vineyards,"  it  seemed  to  lead 
the  mind  inward  to  the  recognition  of  the  ac 
ceptableness  of  parents  and  heads  of  families 
in  the  Divine  sight,  according  to  that  written 
for  our  learning  concerning  the  obedience, 
which  is  of  faith,  of  the  good  old  Patriarch  : 
"  I  know  Abraham,  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  that 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment,"  &c. 

A  fear  has  often  been  felt  lest  parents,  mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  perhaps  too  neglectful 
themselves  of  the  indispensable  duty  of  sub- 
mission of  the  heart  to  Christ  Jesus  our  Sa- 
viour, with  the  want  also  of  watchfulness  unto 
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angthened  to  walk  worthy  of  the  voca- 
erewith  they  are  called,  in  all  lowliness 
ekness,  and  hereby  to  be  fitted  equally 
ife  of  dedication  to  their  Heavenly 
or  prepared  for  an  early  death, 
filial  relation  is  well  defined  by  the 
:  "  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the 
o:  this  is  right."  May  the  dear  young 
as  is  written  of  the  ever  blessed  Son 
it  of  G-od,  the  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
be subject  to  their  parents  (Luke  ii. 
,he  true  fear  of  Him.  Then  will  His 
Spirit  rest  upon  them.  He  will  make 
o  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  experi- 
knowledge  of  Him,  which  is  life  eter- 
d  will  enable,  through  the  successive 
)f  religions  growth — the  little  steps  of 
id  obedience — to  increase  with  the  in- 
,hat  is  of  Him,  from  babes  in  Christ  to 
are  of  strong  men  in  faith  and  holiness; 
f  the  church  will  be  edified,  and  its 
lorified. 


e  I  was  seven  years  of  age,  the  Spirit 
jord  began  to  work  in  my  mind,  and 
vith  mo  to  bring  me  off  from  childish 
less  and  vanities.  This  holy  light  in 
,  as  I  soon  after  found  it  to  be,  con- 
ne,  that  I  ought  not  to  give  way  to, 
this,  or  the  other  thing  which  pre- 

and  when,  at  any  time,  I  did  what  I 
not  have  done,  it  brought  upon  me 

and  condemnation,  even  in  those 
ys,  as  it  hath  always  since,  when  I  did 
ng  that  offended  the  Lord. — Joseph 


an  devices  to  add  to  our  numbers,  or 
us  a  name  among  men.  for  our  benevo- 
1  philanthropic  doings,  will  not  spread 
ssed  Truth,  or  gather  souls  to  God. 
r  but  the  effectual  workings  of  the 
ivine  power  that  pats  down  sin,  and 
;s  the  soul,  and  causes  it  to  bring  forth 
its  of  the  Spirit,  will  draw  seeking 
us,  and  make  us  instrumental  in  ex- 
nd  spreading  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom 
;arth. 
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0  not  share  in  the  surprise  that  has 
:pressed  by  some  Friends,  at  the  inno- 

mado  and  being  made  in  Friends' 

1  worship  in  England,  or,  more  pro- 
leaking,  the  substitution  of  Scripture 
;  for  worship  in  their  meetings ;  and 
i  sanction  given  by  them  to  hymn  sing- 
jxhibited  in  the  few  extracts  from  the 
s;ham  "  Record,"  published  in  our  last 
■.  The  cases  cited  cannot  be  consider- 
ptional,  if  we  may  give  credence  to 
ning  paragraph  of  an  article  in  the 
no.  number  of  the  (London)  "  Friend," 
Henry  S.  Newman,  and  intended  to 
trate  the  propriety  of  having  the 
res  read  in  the  meetings  of  Friends. 
3:  "We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
at  one  meeting  after  another  is  mak- 
vision  for  the  public  reading  of  the 
jriptures,  until  the  great  question  of 

has  become — what  is  the  right  posi- 
the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  our  meet- 
worship  ?" 

tr  mind,  and  we  should  suppose  to  the 


mind  of  every  one  capable  of  tracing  the  links 
between  effects  and  their  original  causes,  this 
change,  like  the  many  others  that  have  so  al- 
tered the  character  of  the  Society,  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  principles  promulgated  of 
latter  years  amongst  us,  as  being  more  enlight- 
ened deductions  from  the  Scriptures,  than  those 
previously  held  by  Friends,  and  set  forth  by 
Penn,  Penington,  Barclay  and  other  standard 
authors. 

If,  as  has  been  taught,  the  Scriptures  are 
"  the  principal  means  employed  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence for  the  illumination,  conversion,  and 
Spiritual  edification  of  man  ;"  if  they  are 
uthe  divinely  appointed  means  of  conversion ;" 
if  "  the  moral  law,  as  revealed  in  Scripture 
*  *  *  applies  to  all  circumstances,  com- 
prehends all  conditions,  regulates  all  motives, 
and  controls  all  overt  acts;"  if  "the  Bible 
alone  reveals  the  nature  and  character  of 
sin  ;"  if  the  gospel  is  nothing  more  than  the 
"glad  tidings"  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Scriptures  must  be  the  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  it  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  salvation,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truths  contained  in  them.  With 
these  views,  Scripture  schools,  Scripture 
teaching  and  expounding,  become  highly  im- 
portant, and  their  wide  extension,  and  con- 
stant operation,  offer  to  their  advocates  the 
confident  expectation  of  a  sufficient  reforma- 
tion. Then,  according  to  this  same  system 
of  theology — having  obtained  the  knowledge 
of,  and  a  belief  in  the  sacred  truths  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  man  possesses  the  faculties 
— reason  and  faith — by  which  he  is  able  to 
accept  and  apply  them  availingly.  "  Faith  is 
that  principle  in  the  human  mimd  by  which 
alone,  according  to  the  known  constitution  of 
our  nature,  this  plan  [of  divine  mercy  and 
wisdom  for  our  redemption]  can  be  accepted 
and  applied.  Since  then,  the  believer  accepts 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  applies 
it  to  his  own  condition,  it  follows  in  reason  that 
the  believer  is  saved."  Have  we  not  in  these 
easy  terms,  an  explanation  of  the  numerous 
and  sudden  conversions  we  now  so  frequent- 
ly hear  of,  and  of  the  confident  assertion  often 
made  by  persons  whom  we  would  not  have 
supposed  had  made  many  steps  in  the  strait 
and  narrow  way,  that  they  are  perfectly  jus- 
tified, and  their  salvation  assured  ! 

Again :  If  it  is  accepted  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  "  the  means  provided  for  instructing 
the  Church  in  divine  truth;"  and  that  they 
are  to  be  "  distinctly  regarded  as  the  appoint- 
ed source  from  which  ministers  are  to  derive 
the  knowledge  of  the  truths  they  declare,"  it 
seems  no  more  than  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  read  in  our  meetings  for  divine 
worship,  rather  than  to  take  them,  at  second 
hand,  from  those  who  undertake  to  expound 
them  by  the  knowledge  gathered  through 
study,  and  by  practice  in  their  Scripture 
Schools. 

The  principles  of  the  Society  led  them  in 
the  beginning  out  of  such  doctrines,  and  pre 
served  it  from  the  practices  naturally  flowing 
from  them,  and  Friends  were  a  spiritually- 
minded  people,  an  inward,  a  peculiar  people  ; 
and  they  held  up  a  light  that  others  acknow- 
ledged to  bo  clear  and  powerful.  Now  we 
are  making  much  show  of  First-day  Schools, 
of  Scripture  teaching,  and  of  abundant  activi- 
ty in  what  is  called  "  Christian  work  ;"  and 
many  are  rejoicing  in  the  notion  that  there 
is  a  great  revival,  and  that  they  have  seen  be- 
yond the  contracted  views  of  their  predeces 


sors.  But  can  we  say  that  the  life  and  power 
of  religion  abounds  with  us  as  it  did  with 
them  ?  In  what  do  we  give  proof,  as  a  Soci- 
ety, that  we  are  advancing  beyond  them  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  spirit- 
uality of  the  gospel?  Is  it  in  abandoning — 
as  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and  in  many 
places  in  this  country — the  plain  garb  that 
has  heretofore  distinguished  the  true  Friend 
[and  does  yet],  and  the  plain  language  of  the 
Bible  ;  in  adopting  the  fashions  and  the  com- 
plimentary address  of  the  world,  and  the 
heathen  names  of  days  and  seasons  ;  in  culti- 
vating the  study  and  practice  of  music  ;  in 
adorning  our  houses  with  statuary  and  paint- 
ings; in  considering  these  things  as  too  small 
for  a  christian  to  notice;  in  countenancing 
mixed  marriages;  in  establishing  missionary 
societies  independent  of  the  Society's  organ- 
ization ;  in  amalgamating  with  other  profes- 
sors in  "mission  schools"  and  uniting  in  their 
mode  of  worship  ;  in  adopting,  under  some 
circumstances,  singing  of  hymns  as  part  of 
worship;  in  setting  up  "prayer  meetings;" 
in  introducing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
into  our  meetings  for  worship?  And  we 
might  further  query,  is  it  in  permitting  mem- 
bers to  submit  to  the  rite  of  water  baptism, 
and  to  partake  of  bread  and  wine  as  the 
Lord's  Supper,  without  testifying  against 
them?  as  is  stated  to  be  the  case  in  some  places. 
Are  these,  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  "  new 
life"  transfused  throughout  the  Society  with- 
in the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  satisfy- 
ing evidences  that  the  new  religion  is  better 
than  the  old?  or  do  they,  if  properly  inter- 
preted, write  Ichabod,  on  our  poor  Society  ? 

We  would  ask  those  who  are  thus  meta- 
morphosing the  Society,  where  will  be  the 
end  of  the  changes?  If  they  have  done  these 
things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry?  When  custom  has  reconciled  to 
the  innovations  already  made,  is  it  likely  that 
increased  liberty  and  broken  down  barriers, 
will  weaken  or  lessen  the  determination  to  be 
like  other  professors  around  us.  Having 
overstepped  the  testimony  of  Truth  so  wide- 
ly, as  to  introduce  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  our  meetings  for  worship,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  the  proposition  made  and 
urged,  to  have  men  learned  in  the  languages, 
appointed  to  expound  them  to  attenders  of 
such  meetings,  supposed  to  be  ignorant  and 
unlearned,  will  be  acceded  to?  Having  sanc- 
tioned the  singing  of  hymns  in  our  meeting 
houses,  why  not  practise  it  in  our  regular 
meetings.  Alas  !  none  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  ivill  not  see. 

We  think  there  is  much  suggested  that  is 
worthy  of  deep  consideration  in  the  following, 
which  we  take  from  a  communication,  signed 
R.  Loeg,  in  the  last  number  of  the  (London) 
" Friend  "  written  in  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Scripture  reading  in  meetings  for 
worship  : 

"I  remember  a  speech  of  that  esteemed  el- 
iier  of  the  Church,  Josiah  Forster,  at  a  Yeai*- 
Iy  Meeting  a  few  years  ago,  when  some  alter- 
ation in  our  rules  or  practice  had  been  advo- 
cated. He  observed  that  Friends  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  their  elder 
brethren  had  already  given  up  a  great  deal  for 
the  sake  of  harmony ;  and  he  thoughl  it  would 
be  wiser  and  better  to  stop  and  watch  the  ef- 
fect of  what  had  been  done,  before  we  went 
further.  I  trust  there  is  at  the  present  time 
more  vitality  in  our  little  community  than 
there  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.    On  the 
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other  hand,  some  are  disposed  to  attribute 
various  inconsistencies  that  now  appear  in 
some  of  our  members  to  what  they  think  was, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  a  want  of  Christian 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Certainly  this  meeting  had  no  intention  of 
encouraging  such,  though  the  idea  that  more 
latitude  was  allowable  may,  in  some  cases,  have 
given  occasion  to  advantage  being  so  taken. 
I  refrain  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  only  allude  to  it  to  draw  attention 
to  the  sage  remarks  of  our  departed  friend, 
and  to  introduce  a  view  which  it  seems  wise 
to  take  on  the  present  question.  There  may 
be  grounds  for  the  apprehension  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  practice  H.  S.  N.  proposes 
may  pave  the  way  for  further  steps  in  a  wrong 
direction.  The  desire  to  be  like  others,  not 
to  run  counter  to  the  maxims  and  customs 
of  those  around  us,  is  a  striking  propensity  of 
human  nature.  The  Israelites  fell  into  the 
idolatries  of  the  heathen,  and  afterwards  de- 
sired a  king,  that  they  "  might  be  like  all  the 
nations.''  The  early  Christians  first  attempt- 
ed to  Judaise,  then  to  adopt  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  others,  then  to  blend  heathen 
practices  with  Christianity;  and  some  of 
these  things  seem  to  have  been  done  under 
the  specious  view  of  drawing  the  heathen  to 
forsake  their  false  worship.  In  our  days, 
Protestants  are  imitating  Roman  Catholics  in 
ritualistic  practices,  some  of  them  apparently 
with  sincere,  however  mistaken,  motives  ;  and, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  shown  a  similar  tendency  to  assimilate  to 
others. 

"  In  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  modes  adopted  have  been,  and  are  such, 
as  are  more  agreeable  to  human  nature  than 
that  deep  heart-work — that  laboring,  wrest- 
ling, striving,  that  patient  waiting  in  entire 
dependence,  that  worshipping  Cod  in  spirit 
— which  true  Christianity  enjoins.  Hitherto 
we  have,  in  this  country  at  least,  remained  a 
united,  though  a  diminished  people.  Let  us 
beware  of  any  element  of  disunion.  Let  us 
remember  our  Lord's  words,  "  A  house  divid- 
ed against  itself  cannot  stand."  Let  us  be- 
ware lest,  whiie  professing  a  spiritual  life,  and 
non-conforrnity  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  our 
actions  should  belie  our  profession,  and  thus 
in  this,  or  in  any  other  respect,  the  1  trumpet 
give  an  uncertain  sound.'  " 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  pope  has  issued  an  encyclical  bull 
concerning  the  spoliation  of  the  church.  He  declares 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  surrender  of 
property  belonging  not  to  him,  and  only  placed  in  his 
hands  as  trustee,  and  if  taken  from  him  must  be  by 
force.  He  cannot  have  any  thing  to  do  with  robbers, 
nor  accept  any  thing  from  their  hands.  All  who  order, 
commit  or  assist  in  the  robbery  are  formally  excommu- 
nicated. 

It  is  noticed  with  more  than  surprise,  that  Earl  Gran- 
ville sent  his  note  to  Russia  without  waiting  for  the 
approval  of  his  colleagues,  who  are  divided  in  senti- 
ment on  the  cpiestion.  The  queen,  it  is  asserted,  if? 
utterly  opposed  to  war,  and  so  are  a  great  part  of  the 
English  people.  Prince  Gortschakoft's  reply  to  Earl 
Granville's  note,  has  been  read  in  cabinet  session.  It 
is  conciliatory  in  its  tone,  explains  the  pacific  meaning 
of  the  previous  declarations,  and  affirms  that  Russia 
craves  peace  generally,  and  in  the  east  especially.  He 
does  not  withdraw  Russia's  claim  to  a  modification  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  repeats  the  reference  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  other  European  powers. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says,  that  the  late  elections  in 
Schleswig  generally  resulted  in  favor  of  the  candidates 
who  support  the  proposition  for  annexation  to  Den- 
mark. Wurtemburg  has  signed  the  treaty^ negotiated 
at  Versailles  for  a  German  confederation.    The  North 


German  Parliament  have  passed  the  bill  granting  a 
credit  of  100,000,000  thalers  for  war  purposes,  with  only 
four  dissenting  votes. 

The  situation  at  Paris,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  not 
materially  changed.  It  is  still  closely  besieged,  and  all 
persons,  foreigners  included,  have  been  forbidden  to 
leave  the  city.  The  Prussians  refuse  to  permit  them  to 
pass  their  lines.  The  New  York  Tribune's  correspon- 
dent at  Paris,  writing  on  the  19th  ult.,  says  the  people 
bear  their  privations  well  so  far.  Charcoal  is  now  eight 
times  the  usual  price,  and  the  consumption  of  gas  is  for- 
bidden. Since  the  15th,  the  flesh  of  horses,  mules  and 
asses  has  been  regulated  by  tariff  like  beef,  and  rations 
thereof  were  issued  by  the  government.  Cats  are  sold 
at  six  francs  a  pound.  The  number  of  deaths  in  two 
weeks  had  been  3640,  including  758  from  small  pox. 
The  Temps  on  the  15th  said,  "  Beef  will  wholly  fail  in  a 
week,  horse-flesh  in  a  fortnight,  and  salt  meat  in  a  week 
longer ;  vegetables  and  flour  in  three  weeks  longer.  A 
telegram  of  more  recent  date  declares  that  there  is  sub- 
sistence in  the  city  for  two  months  and  a  half,  and  bread 
for  a  still  longer  period.  The  weather  all  over  France 
has  been  stormy,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  and  snow, 
making  all  military  operations  very  difficult. 

Thionville,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  French  in  Lor- 
raine, has  capitulated  after  a  long  siege  and  bombard- 
ment. 

Tours  dispatches  of  the  27th,  state  that  50,000  French 
troops  had  arrived  at  that  place  from  Brittany.  Several 
engagements  between  detached  bodies  of  the  German 
and  French  forces,  both  east  and  west  of  Orleans,  and 
nearly  on  a  line  with  that  city,  are  reported,  in  all  of 
which  it  is  claimed  the  French  were  successful.  At 
Vendome  they  repulsed  the  Prussians  and  took  500 
prisoners.  A  Tours  dispatch  of  the  28th  states,  that  a 
battle  occurred  on  the  day  previous,  near  Amiens, 
which  lasted  until  near  evening,  when  the  French 
abandoned  their  position  before  superior  numbers  and 
the  artillery  of  the  Prussians. 

The  London  Times  of  the  28th  says,  that  no  collision 
between  Russia  and  England  is  now  probable.  It  has 
been  definitely  settled  that  a  meeting  of  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  treaty  of  1856, 
'shall  take  place  in  England  in  the  First  month  next. 

London.  Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1862,  88  ;  of 
1867,  88J  ;  ten  forties,  86J. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  9  J  a  9Jc7. ;  Or- 
leans, 9f  a  9zd. 

United  States. — Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week 
240.  Old  age,  16  ;  consumption,  45.  The  city  authori- 
ties have  had  a  careful  enumeration  made  of  the  in- 
habitants in  one  of  the  wards,  in  order  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  the  census  taken  by  the  United  States  Marshal. 
The  ward  chosen  was  the  Eighth,  which  the  U.  States 
Marshal's  census  gave  a  population  of  20,366.  The 
actual  number  at  this  time  was  found  to  be  22,831,  and 
as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  it  was  22,376  on  the  first 
of  Sixth  mo.  last,  being  2,010  more  than  the  census.  The 
average  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  dwelling  was 
found  to  be  seven.  The  whole  number  of  dwellings  in 
the  city  is  115,132,  with  a  probable  population  of 
800,000. 

Patents. — During  the  year  ending  9th  mo.  30th,  1870, 
there  were  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  19,411  applications 
for  patents,  including  reissues  and  designs.  The  num- 
ber of  patents  issued  was  13,622,  101  extended,  and  1089 
allowed  but  not  issued. 

Public  Lands. — During  the  last  fiscal  year,  public 
lands  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cash  sales,  2,159,516.81 

Located  with  military  warrants,  .  .  512,360.00 
Taken  for  homesteads,  ....  3,698,910.05 
Located  with  college  scrip,  .  .  .  192,848.21 
Grants  to  railroads,  ....  996,685.28 
Grants  to  wagon  roads,  ....  36,628.01 
Approved  to  States  as  swamp,  .  .  481,638.31 
Indian  scrip  locations,    ....  16,827.33 


Total,   8,095,413.00 

A  quantity  greater  by  429,261.03  acres  than  that  dis- 
posed of  the  previous  year. 

Miscellaneous. — New  England  shows  by  the  present 
census  a  total  population  of  3,482,001,  against  3,135,283 
in  1860.  This  increase  is  mostly  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The  population  of  New 
Hampshire  has  decreased  8,077,  and  the  increase  in 
Maine  and  Vermont  has  been  but  small. 

The  census  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  just  completed, 
shows  a  population  of  15,388,  of  whom  7787  are  males, 
and  7001  are  females.  The  census  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
just  completed,  shows  the  population  to  be  13,545, 
against  8,236  ten  years  ago.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
population  is  Mormon. 


According  to  the  latest  returns  the  regular  an 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  2488  officer.' 
34,870  enlisted  men. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  states  that  one  o 
largest  wheat  growers  in  Alameda  county,  Cal., 
this  year,  shipped  his  crop  direct  to  Liverpool  wi 
the  intervention  of  middlemen  and  commission 
chants.  This  enterprising  farmer  chartered  a  large 
which  hauled  in  at  the  end  of  the  Central  Pacific 
road  wharf,  at  Oakland,  and  1,200  tons  of  wheat 
brought  alongside  the  ship's  tackles,  and,  in  a  few  i 
were  stowed  in  the  hold. 

The  census  returns  of  New  Jersey  are  complete, 
the  exception  of  four  townships.  Putting  the  po 
tion  of  these  townships  as  returned  in  1860,  the  pi 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State  is  895,672.  Irij 
it  was  672,035. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quot; 
on  the  28th  ult.    New  York. — American  gold, 
Five-twenty's,  1862,  107f ;  ditto,  1868,  109f ;  dittc 
forty,  IO62.    Cotton,  16  J  cts.    Mixed  western  coi 
a  86  cts.  Oats,  62  a  64  cts.    Philadelphia. — Clover  i 
$6.25  a  $6.56.    Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  14.87; 
brands,  $5  a  $7.25.    Red  wheat,  $1.40  a  $1.42. 
93  cts.    New  corn,  77  a  79  cts.;  old,  87  a  88  cts. 
54  a  56  cts.    Choice  beef  cattle  sold  at  80  a  9  cts., 
extra  9|-  cts.;  fair,  to  good,  6 J  a  8  cts.,  and  commot 
5  J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    Sheep  sold  at  5  a  5  J  cts.  j 
gross,  and  hogs  at  9  a  $9.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Bait 
— Choice  white  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.75 ;  good  to  j 
$1.40  a  $1.45  ;  prime  to  choice  red,  $1.55  a  $1.70 
to  good,  $1.30  a  $1.50.    White  corn,  77  a  80  cts.;  y. 
83  cts.    Oats,  50  a  52  cts.    Hams,  20  cts.    Lard,  | 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  competent  Teacher  (male  or  female)  is  wan|| 
take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Medford. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Edward  ReevjI 
Clayton  Haines,  Medford,  N.  J. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INI  I 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOREw 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  ;  1 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fan;  1 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to  ■ 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co,M 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel| 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do 


FRIEND'S  BOOK  STORE. 
Just  published  and  for  sale,  No.  304  Arch 
Philadelphia,  "  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religiou  w 
vices  of  William  Evans  :  a  Minister  of  the  Gof  14 
the  Society  of  Friends."    A  large  octavo  of  709  j  |ai, 

Bound  in  cloth,  $2.11 

Do    sheep,  2.fl 
Half  bound  in  Turkish  morocco,        .  3.(fl 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAFj.i 

Near  Frankford,  (Tioenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladdM 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  "VV  If 

INGTON,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  11  •! 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Be  I 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Cropwell  Meeting,  Tenth  month  pi 
1870,  John  B.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  to  HanNj|8 
daughter  of  Amos  Evens,  of  Marlton,  New  Jerse  j 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  at  li< 
dence  in  this  city,  Phebe  Ann,  daughter  of  t 
Jacob  Justice,  a  member  of  the  Western  I 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Tenth  month 

Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Wm.  W.  Smedley,  in  the  52 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Frankford  Monthly  M 
She  was  favored  to  endure  a  protracted  illnes 
christian  patience  and  resignation,  and  we  ha 
consoling  evidence,  that  through  redeeming  lcr 
mercy,  she  has  been  received  into  everlasting  n 
X>eace. 

 ,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1870,  Ma 

Price,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  V 
District  Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Tne  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

ofessor  Ansted  furnishes  the  Gentleman's 
izine  with  an  interesting  article  on  "  The 
ge  of  the  Mont  Ccnis,"  a  portion  of  which 
x  tract. 

ter  speaking  of  the  road  constructed  by 
•leon  1st,  and  the  remarkable  railway 
the  mountain  built  by  an  American  en- 
■r,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
|  tunnel : 

t  is  evident  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
unnel  through  the  Alps  near  the  Mont 
i  pass  is  likely  to  supersede  all  other 
i,  and  convey  a  vast  number  of  passen 
and  goods  through,  instead  of  across,  the 
i  natural  barrier  which  the  Alps  present 
een  northern  and  southern  Europe.  Much 
been  recently  said  about  other  Alpine 
;ls,  but  none  has  been  seriously  under- 
);  nor  in  the  present  state  of  political 
« in  Europe  is  any  likely  to  be  commenced 
>me  time  to  come.  Meanwhile,  the  work 
rc  referring  to  is  on  the  very  point  of 
lotion,  all  the  possible  or  real  difficulties 
ig  cither  been  avoided  or  overcome;  and 
iy  be  predicted,  with  a  confidence  ap- 
:hing  to  certainty,  that  the  present  year 
ptness  the  actual  piercing  of  the  moun- 
and  the  opening  of  a  way  between  the 
ys  that  carry  water  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
hose  that  drain  into  the  Adriatic.  The 
f  who  has  followed  the  official  returns 
3  progress  of  the  tunnel  may  think  that, 
ere  still  remains  nearly  half  a  mile  to 
through,  this  statement  is  premature, 
hat  accidents  and  delays  may  still  occur, 
oubt,  if  by  any  sad  complexity  of  politi- 
fairs,  the  war  that  is  now  raging  should 
v&  Italy  as  well  as  the  northern  powers, 
jquisite  human  labor  might  cease  to  be 
ible ;  but  without  such  a  crisis  there  is 
obability  of  interruption.  Provided  only 
;be  machinery,  which  has  been  so  well 
and  which  is  now  in  admirable  working 
,  should  continue  to  hold  out  another  six 
hs,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the 
nds  will  meet. 


One  more  year  will,  per 
be  sufficient  to  complete,  not  only  the  I  was  ceded  to  France 


"  A  recent  visit  to  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tunnel,  and  to  the  resident  engi- 
neers at  both  ends,  and  a  study  of  the  collec- 
tions of  rocks  that  have  been  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  works,  has  enabled  me  to  ap- 
preciate fully  this  state  of  approximate  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  further  progress  and  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  and  also  the  causes  of  the 
difference  in  progress  at  the  two  ends.  What 
may  be  called  the  physical  history  of  the  tun- 
nel, as  distinguished  from  its  history  as  a 
work  of  engineering  and  mechanics,  is  now 
nearly  complete,  and  possesses  considerable 
interest. 

"  The  great  tunnel  through  the  Alps  passes 
under  the  Mont  Frejus  about  16  miles  west  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  pass  known  by  that 
name.  It  is  therefore  very  incorrectly  termed 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  It  cuts  through  the 
watershed  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Po,  which  in 
this  part  of  the  Alps  is  a  crest  varying  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mont  Tabor,  the  highest  part  of  this  crest,  is 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  tunnel,  and  is 
10,430  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Mont  Cenis 
pass,  the  lowest  point,  is  about  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  east,  and  is  6,890  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  height  of  the  observatory  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  over  the  tunnel  is  9,676 
feet.  The  levels  of  the  valleys  to  the  north 
and  south  of  this  crest  or  watershed  are  re- 
spectively 3,612  and  4,380  feet.  This  differ- 
ence of  level,  upwards  of  750  feet,  by  which 
the  valley  on  the  south,  or  Italian  side,  ex- 
ceeds the  northern  or  French  side,  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  offer  some  difficulties  in  con- 
structing the  tunnel,  especially  if  much  water 
had  been  met  with.  By  taking  advantage, 
however,  of  the  form  of  the  valley,  the  rail- 
way will  be  carried  by  a  zigzag  on  the  moun- 
tain side  to  some  hundred  feet  higher  level 
before  entering  the  mountain  on  the  French 
side,  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  at 
4,046  feet.  There  thus  remains  a  difference 
of  334  feet,  which  when  distributed  over  the 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  is  found  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  gradient  of  44  feet  in  a  mile,  or  one 
in  120. 

"  The  tunnel  has  not  been  in  course  of  ac- 
tual construction  more  than  twelve  years,  but 
it  bad  been  suggested  as  long  ago  as  in  1811, 
in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Lyons  by  Signor 
Modail  of  Bardoneche.  This  pamphlet  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Charles  Albert, 
at  that  time  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  do- 
minions were  included  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Arc  as  well  as  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
crest.  The  work  was  thus  from  the  first  ex- 
clusively Italian,  and  France  only  became  in- 
terested in  it  when  it  took  possession  of  Savoy. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  throughout 
from  both  sides  by  Italian  engineers,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  which  Savoy 


L-  -  — j  —  „  „w  ^  The  king  referred  the 

■■i  but  the  approaches,  and  connect  the  matter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  make 
ol  F  rance  and  Italy  by  a  continuous  rail  due  inquiries,  and  the  engineering  and  physi- 
liable  to  interruption.  |cal  questions  involved  were  submitted  to  the 


consideration  and  judgment  of  M.  Maus,  a 
Belgian,  who  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
Turin  and  Genoa  railwa}r,  then  in  course  of 
construction,  and  Professor  Sismonda,  a  very 
eminent  geologist  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  geological  map  of  Sardinia,  since 
published.    These  two  gentlemen,  after  visit- 
ing and  carefully  examining  the  whole  of  the 
chain  between  MontCenis  and  Monte  Ginevra, 
reported  favorably  of  the  line  selected  by  M. 
Medail,  which  was  ultimately  adopted.  The 
matter  then  went  into  the  hands  of  other  en- 
gineers (who  have  now  undertaken  the  work 
for  the  government,)  but  as  on  further  inves- 
tigation and  calculation,  based  on  the  rate  of 
progress  of  similar  works  already  undertaken, 
it  was  estimated  that  at  least  thirty-five  years 
would  be  required  for  the  tunneling,  even  if 
no  unexpected  difficulties  and  no  accidents 
supervened,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the 
government  should  pause  before  deciding  on 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  a  future  generation.    Then  came 
the  question  whether  by  some  mechanical 
contrivance  it  might  not  be  possible  to  accele- 
rate the  progress.    It  was  soon  found  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question  to  attack  the  tunnel 
at  any  point  between  the  two  extremities. 
In  most  cases  when  railway  tunnels  are  re- 
quired, a  shaft  or  many  shafts  are  sunk  from 
the  surface,  and  the  work  goes  on  from  each 
shaft  towards  both  ends,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  two  ends  are  being  driven.    In  this 
way,  by  means  of  two  shafts  a  tunnel  of  three 
miles  might  be  divided  into  six  sections  of  half 
a  mile  each,  and  so  in  proportion.  But  in  the 
ease  before  us  the  height  of  rock  above  the 
tunnel  would  be  as  much  as  1,500  feet  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  half  a  mile  on  the  Pied- 
mont side,  and  almost  as  much  on  the  Savoy 
side.    To  sink  two  shafts  to  a  depth  of  1,500 
feet  in  an  Alpine  country,  and  after  all  leave 
an  interval  of  more  than  six  miles,  was  not  to 
be  considered  for  a  moment.    The  whole  dis- 
tance (7  1-2  miles,)  must  therefore  be  pierced 
from  the  two  ends.  A  machine  Avas  contrived 
by  M.  Maus  which,  taking  advantage  of  the 
water  power  abundant!}"  available  on  both 
sides  of  the  mountain,  was  expected  to  reduce 
the  time  required  for  the  work  by  one-fourth, 
but  owing  to  the  political  events  of  1848  this 
machine  was  never  actually  put  together  and 
used.    After  the  disturbed  times  had  passed, 
and  when  Italy  became  a  kingdom,  the  engi- 
neers charged  with  the  execution  of  the  work 
had  perfected  the  ingenious  and  most  effective 
machinery  that  has  since  been  used  for  per- 
forating the  rocks.    Some  time,  of  course, 
elapsed  before  operations  could  be  carried  on 
with  steadiness  and  vigor;  but  for  many  years 
past  the  tunnelling  has  been  going  on,  not 
only  steadily  but  with  gradually  increasing 
certainty  and  facility,  and  the  work  is  now, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  almost  in  a  complete 
state. 

"  A  visit  to  the  tunnel  works  in  their  pre- 
sent state  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
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is  well  worthy  of  the  time  and  trouble  in- 
volved. Leaving  Turin  by  the  evening  train 
the  journey  to  Susa  in  summer  time  is  full  of 
interest,  the  road  passing  first  across  the  plain 
with  the  mountains  at  a  distance,  but  soon 
entering  the  valley  and  shut  in  by  the  lower 
flanking  chain  of  the  Alps  on  each  side,  with 
ruins  of  mediaeval  castles  occasionally  crown- 
ing the  hills.  The  counterforts  of  the  chain 
consist  of  serpentine,  which  is  almost  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  gneissic  rocks  and  mica 
schist,  and  then  by  altered  schists  of  the  oolitic 
period  altogether  changed  so  as  to  resemble 
the  oldest  rocks  of  the  Alps.  These  continue 
across  the  mountain  axes  and  reach  to  St. 
Michel.  Picturesque  old  castles  and  equally 
picturesque  villages  succeed  each  other  pretty 
rapidly ;  the  valley  is  moderately  wide  and 
cultivated,  and  after  passing  the  small  town 
of  Bussoleno  the  mountains  close  in  and  soon 
the  little  town  of  Susa  is  reached.  Here  the 
main  line  of  railway  ends,  and  when  the  tun- 
nel is  completed  it  will  avoid  the  town  and 
present  station  altogether.  The  works  are 
seen  in  passing,  and  are  well  advanced. 

"  The  view  of  the  valley  from  Susa  is  very 
striking.  Looking  from  the  town  there  is 
a  vast  amphitheatre,  almost  closed  except 
towards  the  east,  where  the  torrent  of  the 
Dora  makes  its  way  to  join  the  Po  at  Turin. 
The  narrow  gorge  up  whose  sides  the  moun- 
tain road  rises  to  reach  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Cenis,  seems  to  be  shut  in  entirely  behind, 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dora,  turning 
towards  the  south,  is  concealed  from  view. 
The  result  something  resembles  those  curious 
cirques  common  in  the  Pyrennees,  and  the 
effect  is  grand.  Susa  itself  does  not  contain 
much  beyond  a  number  of  hotels,  but  near  it 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  triumphal  arch,  built 
in  honor  of  Augustus  a  little  before  the  chris- 
tian era.  There  is  also  a  cathedral  of  the  12th 
century,  but  not  much  of  it  remains. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Way  of  Life  and  Death  made  manifest  and 
set  before  men. 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

Now  for  the  other  part  of  the  objection, 
that  if  men  should  be  left  to  their  own  spirits, 
and  should  follow  the  guidance  of  their  own 
spirits,  it  would  produce  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty; I  do  acknowledge  it;  it  would  do  so. 
But  here  is  no  leaving  of  a  man  to  his  own 
spirit  spoken  of  or  intended,  but  the  directing 
and  guiding  of  a  man  to  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  Life,  to  know  and  bear  the  voice  of  Christ, 
which  gathers  and  translates  man  out  of  his 
own  spirit  into  His  Spirit :  and  here  is  no  con- 
fusion or  uncertainty ;  but  order,  certainty, 
and  stability.  The  light  of  God's  Spirit  is  a 
certain  and  infallible  rule,  and  the  eye  that 
sees  that,  (is  a  certain  eye) ;  whereas  man's 
understanding  of  the  scriptures  is  uncertain 
and  fallible  ;  he  not  having  the  true  eye,  re- 
ceiveth  such  a  literal,  uncertain  knowledge 
of  things  into  his  uncertain  understanding,  as 
deceives  his  soul.  And  hero  man,  in  the  midst 
of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures, is  lost  in  his  own  erring  and  uncertain 
mind,  and  his  soul  deceived,  for  want  of  a  true 
root  and  foundation  of  certainty  in  himself. 
But  he  that  is  come  to  the  true  Shepherd,  and 
knows  His  voice  he  cannot  be  deceived.  Yea, 
he  can  read  the  scriptures  safely,  and  taste 
the  true  sweetness  of  the  words  that  came 
from  the  life  ;  but  man  who  is  out  of  the  life 


feeds  on  the  husks,  and  can  receive  no  more. 
He  hath  gathered  a  dead,  dry,  literal,  husky 
knowledge  out  of  the  scriptures,  and  that  he 
can  relish ;  but  should  the  life  of  the  words 
and  things  there  spoken  of  be  opened  to  him, 
he  could  not  receive  tbem,  he  himself  being 
out  of  that  wherein  they  were  written,  and 
wherein  alone  they  can  be  understood.  But 
poor  man  having  lost  the  life,  what  should  he 
do  ?  He  can  do  no  other  but  cry  up  the  letter, 
and  make  as  good  shift  with  it  as  he  can, 
though  his  soul  the  mean  while  be  starved, 
and  lies  in  famine  and  death,  for  want  of  the 
bread  of  life,  and  a  wrong  thing  is  fed. 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees  made  a  great 
noise  about  the  law  and  ordinances  of  Moses, 
exclaiming  against  Christ  and  His  disciples 
as  breakers  and  profaners  of  tbem  ;  yet  they 
themselves  did  not  truly  honor  the  law  and 
ordinances  of  Moses,  but  their  own  doctrines, 
commandments  and  traditions.   So  those  now 
who  make  a  great  noise  about  the  scriptures, 
and  about  the  institutions  of  the  apostles,  do 
not  honor  the  scriptures,  or  the  institutions 
of  the  apostles ;  but  their  own  meanings,  their 
own  conceivings,  their  own  inventions  and 
imaginations  thereupon.    They  run  to  the 
scriptures  with  that  understanding  which  is 
out  of  the  truth,  and  which  shall  never  be  let 
into  the  truth ;  and  so  being  not  able  to  reach 
and  comprehend  the  truth  as  it  is,  they  study, 
they  invent,  they  imagine  a  meaning;  they 
form  a  likeness,  a  similitude  of  the  truth  as 
near  as  they  can,  and  this  must  go  for  the 
truth  ;  and  this  they  honor  and  bow  before  as 
the  will  of  God ;  which  being  not  the  will  of 
God,  but  a  likeness  of  their  own  inventing  and 
forming,  they  worship  not  God,  they  honor 
not  the  scriptures,  but  they  honor  and  wor- 
ship the  works  of  their  own  brain.  And  every 
scripture  which  man  hath  thus  formed  a  mean 
ing  out  of,  and  hath  not  read  in  the  true  and 
living  light  of  God's  eternal  Spirit,  he  hath 
made  an  image  by,  ho  hath  made  an  idol  of ; 
and  the  respect  and  honor  he  gives  this  mean- 
ing, is  not  a  respect  and  honor  given  to  God, 
but  to  his  own  image,  to  his  own  idol.  Oh 
how  many  are  your  idols,  ye  christians  of 
England,  as  ye  think  yourselves  to  be  !  How 
many  are  your  idols,  ye  gathered  churches! 
How  full  of  images  and  idols  are  ye,  ye 
spiritual  notionists,  who  have  run  from  one 
thing  to  another  with  the  same  mind  and 
spirit  wherewith  ye  began  at  first  1    But  the 
founder  of  images  has  never  been  discovered 
and  destroyed  in  you,  and  so  he  is  still  at 
work  among  you  all ;  and  great  will  your  sor- 
row and  distress  be,  when  the  Lord's  quick 
eye  searcheth  him  out,  and  revealeth  His  just 
wrath  against  him.    In  my  heart  and  soul  I 
honor  the  scriptures,  and  long  to  read  them 
throughout  with  the  pure  eye,  and  in  the  pure 
light  of  the  living  Spirit  of  God  ;  but  the  Lord 
preserve  me  from  reading  one  line  of  them  in 
my  own  will,  or  interpreting  any  part  of  them 
according  to  my  own  understanding,  but  only 
as  I  am  guided,  led,  and  enlightened  by  Him, 
in  the  will  and  understanding  which  comes 
from  Him.    And  here  all  scripture,  every 
writing  of  God's  Spirit,  which  is  from  the 
breath  of  His  life,  is  profitable  to  build  up  and 
perfect  the  man  of  God  ;  but  the  instructions, 
the  reproofs,  the  observations,  the  rules,  the 
grounds  of  hope  and  comfort,  or  whatever  else 
which  man  gathers  out  of  the  scriptures  (he 
himself  being  out  of  the  life,)  have  not  the 


destruction.  And  the  Lord  will  ease  the  sc 
ture  of  the  burden  of  man's  formings  and 
vention  from  it,  and  recover  its  honor  a; 
by  the  living,  presence  and  power  of  t 
spirit  that  wrote  it;  and  then  it  shall  be 
longer  abused  and  wrested  by  man's  eartl 
and  unlearned  mind,  but  in  the  hands  of 
Spirit,  come  to  its  true  use  and  service  to 
Seed,  and  to  the  world. 

Isaac  Peningto; 


Educational  Principles. 

Words,  instead  of  ideas,  are  worship- 
The  teaching  of  science,  if  properly  don 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  will  go  far  to  rem 
its  defects.    Books  in  this  case  ought  onl 
be  accessories,  not  principals.     The  pH 
must  be  brought  in  face  of  the  facts  thro  -] 
experiment  and  demonstration.    He  she i< 
pull  the  plant  to  pieces  and  see  how  it  is  Id 
structed.    He  must  vex  the  electric  cyliifa 
till  it  yields  him  its  sparks.    He  must  am 
with  his  own  hand  the  magnet  to  the  netie 
He  must  see  water  broken  up  into  its  <| 
stituent  parts,  and  witness  the  violence  \tj 
which  its  elements  unite.  Unless  he  is  broil 
into  actual  contact  with  the  facts,  and  tail! 
to  observe  and  bring  them  into  relation  iu 
the  science  evolved  from  them,  it  were  be| 
that  instruction  in  science  should  be  left  al  e 
For  one  of  the  first  lessons  he  must  learn  f  a 
science  is  not  to  trust  in  authority,  but  tol 
mand  proof  for  each  asseveration.    All  ij 
is  true  education,  for  it  draws  out  facul 
of  observation,  connects  observed  facts  \M 
the  conceptions  deduced  from  them  in  I 
course  of  ages,  gives  discipline  and  couragJI 
thought,  and  teaches  a  knowledge  of  scienn 
method  which  will  serve  a  lifetime.  Noril 
such  education  be  begun  too  early.  I 
whole  yearnings  of  a  child  are  for  the  nat  ■ 
phenomena  around,  until  they  are  smothud 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  parent  or  teacfl 
He  is  a  young  Linnaeus  roaming  over  i» 
fields  in  search  of  flowers.    He  is  a  yo  g 
conchologist,  or  mineralogist,  gathering  si  Is 
or  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore.    He  is  an  (I 
thologist,  and  goes  bird-nesting — an  ich  p- 
ologist,  and  catches  fish.    Glorious  educa  n 
in  nature,  all  this,  if  the  teacher  know  ho  ,0 
direct  and  utilize  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  c  i 
comes  into  the  school-room,  all  natura' 
stincts  are  crushed  out  of  him;  he  is 
trained  out  of  all  natural  sympathies  and  a  j> 
tions,  pruned,  trimmed  and  cramped,  and  lie 
young  intellect  bound,  as  gardeners  in  o  ji 
times  bound  trees  and  shrubs,  till  they* 
sumed  monstrous  and  grotesque  forms,  i  ■ 
gether  different  from  the  wide-spreading  I 
age  and  clustering  buds  which  God  hinM 
and  which  man  is  idiot  encflj 
to  think  lie  can  improve.    Do  not  supm 
that  we  wish  the  primary  school  to  be  al 
ture  theatre  for  all  or  any  of  the  "ologill 
All  the  science  which  would  be  necessar  m 
give  a  boy  a  taste  of  the  principles  invoji 
in  his  calling,  and  an  incitement  to  pu 
them  in  his  future  life,  might  be  given  in 
tration  of  other  subjects.    Instead  of  r|H 
descriptive  geography  drearily  taught  d 
drearily  learned,  you  might  make  it  illuffl 
tive  of  history,  and  illustrated  by  phyl 
geography,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  reali  fr- 
ier, might  be  made  to  embrace  most  of  v  *t 
is  desirable  to  teach.    The  properties  oi  ir 
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and  water,  illustrations  of  natural 
true  profit,  nor  build  up  the  true  thing ;  but  varieties  of  the  human  race,  the  property  of 
both  the  gatherings  and  the  gatherer  are  for 'the  atmosphere  as  a  whole — its  life-gi'  S 
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lies  when  pure,  and  its  death  dealings 
n  fouled  by  man's  impurities— ^the  natural 
lucts  of  different  climes,  these  and  such- 
teachings  are  what  could  be  introduced 
i  telling  and  useful  effect.  Far  better  this 
i  over-lading  geography  with  dry  details 
>urces  and  mouths  of  rivers,  of  isot  hermal 
i,  latitudes  and  longitudes,  tracks  of  ocean 
ents,  and  other  tendencies  towards  the 
/erbalism  and  memory-cramming.  The 
ions  hours  should  be  regarded  as  the  train- 
Por  a  whole  lifetime,  and  should  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  living  and  in- 
dent learning,  not  obsolete  and  parrot  in- 
3tion. — From  an  article  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
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Special  Providences, 
hen  we  remember  that  the  Most  High  is 
iscient,  omnipresent  and  omnipotent,  how 
any  of  us  doubt  of  His  wisdom,  know- 
e  and  strength,  or  of  His  ability  to  bring 
ass  many  things  beyond  our  finite  eapa- 
to  comprehend,  and  which  we  may  be 
3ted  almost  to  disbelieve,  because  they 
it  variance  with  the  common  laws  of  na- 
,  and  conflict  with  the  refined  views  of 
ice.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  fraught 
i  circumstances  that  are  calculated  to 
irm  the  true  believer  in  their  faith  in  His 
er  and  ability  to  fulfil  His  own  designs 
plans  for  their  good,  their  preservation, 
r  convincement ;  and  in  His  boundless 
to  His  poor  dependent  creature,  man. 
i  the  bush  consumed  that  Moses  saw  on 
\  and  was  there  not  a  ram  caught  in  the 
ket,  when  Abraham's- obedience  was  fully 
3d  ?  and  did  not  the  children  of  Israel 
ol  through  the  channel  of  the  Eed  Sea,  as 
Iry  land,  because  an  east  wind  drove  the 
srs  back  ?  And  did  not  the  Prophet  Elijah 
on  awaking  from  his  sleep,  a  cake  baked 
a  cruise  of  water  at  his  head,  after  lj7ing 
n  with  the  discouraging  petition  to  have 
life  taken  away,  for  what  better  am  I 
i  my  fathers?  The  same  special  Provi- 
so was  displayed  for  Joshua,  so  that  the 
its  who  "  bare  the  Ark,  stood  firm  on  dry 
ind  until  all  the  people  were  passed  clean 
Jordan  ;"  also,  "the  sun  stood  still  upon 
ion,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon." 
from  the  Apostle's  arm,  the  venomous 
r  fell  into  the  fire,  unharming  him.  And 
lore  recent  date,  when  an  enemy's  vessel 
chasing  the  one  in  whose  berth  that  emi- 
i  servant,  George  Fox,  was  reclining,  and 
ras  enquired  of  11  what  course  to  pursue?" 
replied,  "  it  was  a  trial  of  faith,  and  there- 
tue  Lord  was  to  be  waited  on  for  coun- 

"So  retiring  in  spirit,  the  Lord  showed 
that  His  life  and  power  was  placed  be- 
)n  us  and  the  ship  that  pursued,"  which 
aid  the  master  and  the  rest ;  and  when  the 
oy  was  close  upon  them,  his  faith  was 
ngthened  upon  the  remembrance  of  the 
nise,  the  moon  went  down,  a  fresh  gale 
e,  and  they  saw  them  no  more.  And  at 
ne  of  great  distress  on  board  of  Thomas 
Ikley's  vessel,  when 'their  provisions  had 
d,some  murmured,  but  he  told  them  they 

not  cast  lots,  "  for  I  would  freely  offer 
ry  life  to  do  them  good,"  and  as  I  was 
ing  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  thought- 
considering  my  proposal  to  the  company, 
looking  in  my  mind  to  Him  who  made 
a  very  large  dolphiu  came  up  towards 
surface  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in 


the  face,  I  called  tho  people  to  put  a  hook 
into  the  sea  and  take  him,  "  for  here  is  one 
come  to  redeem  me,"  which  they  did,  and  it 
lasted  for  provision  until  they  saw  land  j  and 
ho  adds,  "  Blessed  be  His  great  and  glorious 
name,  through  Christ  for  ever."  Therefore, 
let  none  harden  their  hearts  by  endeavoring  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  passage  through 
the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  was  effected  by  the  tide 
running  out ;  or  that  the  awful  and  solemn 
scenes  presented  at  tho  time,  when  the  sun 
was  darkened  from  the  sixth  until  the  ninth 
hour,  and  the  vail  of  the  temple  rent  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  was  (from  scientific 
calculation)  an  eclipse;  but  in  humility  and 
abasedness  of  self,  seek  to  have  that  eye  open- 
ed, that  can  believe  that  which  they  cannot 
comprehend." 


Hand-made  Cheese — A  New  Industry. 

A  German  hand-cheese  factory  has  been 
established  in  the  southern  section  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  Mende  Brothers,  which  is  now 
carried  on  with  much  success.  The  Practical 
Farmer  says  : 

"  It  was  to  us  an  entirely  new  industry, 
illustrating  what  we  have  often  had  to  re- 
mark, that  if  farmers  would  give  their  busi- 
ness more  thought  and  study,  it  will  be  found 
to  embrace  many  subdivisions,  and  much 
greater  variety  than  the  old  stereotyped  rota- 
tion of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat. 

"  The  business  which  Mende  Brothers  have 
established  is  that  of  purchasing  from  the 
farmers  of  Chester  and  Delaware,  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  counties,  curdled  milk,  com- 
monly known  as  cottage  cheese  —  "smear- 
case."  It  is  brought  to  them  twice  a  week  in 
cans,  for  which  they  pay  about  twenty  cents 
per  gallon,  and  by  weight  in  winter  three  to 
three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  They  con- 
sume in  this  way  the  milk  of  about  2,000  cows 
annually.  Their  factory  is  a  massive  brick 
building,  40  by  100  feet,  five  stories  high,  with 
basement,  and  has  a  variety  of  very  ingenious 
machinery,  all  of  which  is  propelled  by  steam 
power,  and  is  capable  of  making  50,000  of  the 
hand  cheeses  per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  fifteen 
millions  per  year,  and  does  the  work  of  at 
least  fifty  hands.  The  curds,  on  being  received 
at  the  factory,  fresh  from  the  dairy,  are  placed 
in  bags  holding  perhaps  a  couple  of  bushels, 
and  are  allowed  to  drain  entirely  dry.  They 
are  then  emptied  into  large  wooden  troughs, 
and  manipulated  with  wooden  shovels,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  salt  and  some  caraway  seed 
being  mixed  through  the  mass.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  ground  up  by  machinery,  before 
passing  into  their  principal  machine,  which 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism.  This 
molds  and  delivers  the  cheese  on  sliding 
shelves,  in  three  straight  rows,  automatically 
pressed  into  the  shape  of  small  cakes,  about 
two  inches  wide  by  half  an  inch  thick,  which 
is  found  the  most  convenient  size  and  shape 
for  sale  and  shipment.  This  is  done  with  the 
regularity  of  clock-work,  and  continues  six 
days  in  every  week  in  the  year,  at  all  seasons. 

"Tho  after  processes  consist  simply  of  these 
sliding  shelves  passing  and  repassing  each 
other,  through  the  hatchways  up  to  the  large 
and  well-ventilated  drying-rooms  above,  where 
they  are  arranged  on  racks. 

"  The  temperature  of  these  rooms  is  accu- 
rately regulated  by  a  thermometer  ;  in  cold 
weather,  hot  air  or  hot  steam  conveyed  in 
iron  pipes  being  used  according  to  circum- 


stances, The  whole  process  of  making  the 
"Gorman  hand  cheese,"  from  the  time  the 
curds  are  received  till  finally  packed  in  boxes 
for  shipment,  occupies  about  twelve  days. 
The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  neatness 
is  observed  about  the  establishment  in  every 
part,  and  to  secure  entirely  against  danger 
from  dust  and  flies,  the  cakes  before  final  ship- 
ment all  go  to  the  basement,  where  they  are 
washed  in  great  tubs  of  water,  and  again 
dried. 

"The  supply  of  curd  comes  in  winter  from 
Bucks  and  Montgomery,  and  in  summer  from 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  for  the  reason 
that  farmers  in  the  latter  do  not  generally 
have  winter  dairies. 

"Mende  Brothers  commenced  on  a  small 
scale  six  years  ago,  and  the  process  by  which 
they  now  manufacture  the  hand  cheese  is  one 
of  their  own  invention  and  improvement,  for 
which  they  hold  several  patents.  The  main 
difference  between  theirs  and  the  old  mode 
of  making  this  cheese  is  that  they  produce  in 
twelve  days  an  article  which  will  keep  and 
bear  transportation  all  over  the  United  States, 
whereas  the  old  process  requires  two  or  three 
months,  with  very  uncertain  results,  and  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is 
hardly  a  merchantable  article." 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Tennessee  Freedmen's  School. 

The  opening  for  right  minded  and  able  per- 
sons here  is  enlarging,  and  very  encouraging. 
Though  money  is  by  no  means  plenty,  it  is 
pretty  freely  offered  by  Freedmen  for  books, 
fixtures  and  good  teachers.  They  are  very 
worthy  communities  generally;  and  great  re- 
ward, in  peace  of  mind,  would  be  the  portion 
of  such  teachers  as  rightly  engage  in  self- 
sustaining  schools,  and  other  reform  work 
here.  Y.  "Warner, 

Maryville,  Tennessee. 

Eleventh  mo.  15th,  1870. 


Immigration. — The  total  number  of  immi- 
grants into  the  "United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  6th  mo.  30th  last,  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  have 
been  387,097,  classed  as  follows : 

Males.        Females.  Total. 

Great  Britain,         .       .    63,369     40,316  103,685 

Ireland,                 .       .    31,414     25,582  56,966 

German  States,        .       .    73,027     49,621  122,649 

Sweden  and  Norway,      .    16,309     10,350  26,059 

Denmark,               .       .     2,519       1,564  4,083 

Holland,                .       .       663         403  1,066 

Belgium,                .       .       718        284  1,002 

Switzerland,            .       .      2,012       1,073  3,085 

France,                   .       .      2,669       1,316  4,005 

Spain  and  Portugal,        .        655         256  911 

Italy,                    .       •     2,132         759  2,891 

Russia  and  Poland,         .        690         440  1,130 

Other  countries  of  Europe,        28            2  30 

China,                    .       .    14,624       1,116  15,740 

Africa,  .  .  26  5  31 
British  North  American 

Possessions,         .       .    22,720     17.6S3  40,403 

Mexico,                 .       .       352         101  453 

South  America,                       59          10  69 

Cuba,                    .  •     .       816         357  1,173 

West  Indies,           .       .       315          9S  413 

Azores,                                275         167  442 

All  other  countries  not  stated,    139           43  182 


Total,  .       .  235,551    151,546  387,097 


Social  Intercourse. — I  believe  that  friend- 
ship would  be  truly  valuable,  and  our  mutual 
intercourse  instructive,  did  we  speak  to, 
rather  than  of,  one  another. — Mary  Capper. 
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Selected, 

AUTUMN  WOODS, 

Ere  in  the  northern  gale 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  autumn  all  around  our  vale, 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

The  mountains  that  enfold 
In  their  wide  sweep,  the  colored  landscape  round, 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  in  gold, 

That  guard  enchanted  ground. 

I  roam  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendors  glow ; 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down 

On  the  green  field  below. 

My  steps  are  not  alone 
In  these  bright  walks  ;  the  sweet  south-west  at  play, 
Flies,  nestling,  where  the  painted  leaves  are  strewn, 

Along  the  winding  way. 

And  far  in  heaven,  the  while, 
The  sun  that  sends  the  gale  to  wander  here, 
Pours  out  on  the  fair  earth  his  quiet  smile — 

The  sweetest  of  the  year. 

Let  in  through  all  the  trees 
Come  the  strange  rays ;  the  finest  depths  are  bright ; 
Their  sunny  colored  foliage,  in  the  breeze, 

Twinkles  like  beams  of  light. 

The  rivulet,  late  unseen, 
Where  flickering  through  the  shrubs  its  waters  run, 
Shines  with  the  image  of  its  golden  screen, 

And  glimmerings  of  the  sun. 

***** 
Oh  Autumn  !  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  that  make  the  forests  glad  ; 
Thy  gentle  wind  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon, 
And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad  ? 

Ah !  'twere  a  lot  too  blest 
Forever  in  thy  colored  shades  to  stray ; 
Amid  the  kisses  of  the  soft  south-west 

To  roam  and  dream  for  aye : 

And  leave  the  vain,  low  strife 
That  makes  men  mad — the  tug  for  wealth  and  power : 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life, 

And  waste  its  little  hour. 

Littell^  Living  Age. 


Original. 

NIAGARA. 

Suggested  while  standing  on  "  Termination  Rock," 
under  the  sheet  of  water  that  runs  over  "  Table  Rock." 

I  am  alone  amid  thy  tone, 

Bold  stream  of  might  and  pride ! 
I  hear  thy  roar  around  me  pour 

Its  echo's  far  and  wide. 
Above  me  thy  rude  crags  are  piled 
In  savage  grandeur  stern  and  wild, 
While  o'er  thy  bed,  dark,  deep,  and  broad, 
The  rainbow  bends, — the  smile  of  God. 

Ages  have  rolled,  and  Time  grown  old, 

And  empires  passed  away, 
Since  thou  didst  burst  from  chaos  first 

Into  the  light  of  day  ; 
Yet  'mid  the  wreck  that's  wrought  by  time 
Thou,  mighty,  absolute,  sublime, 
In  flowing  majesty  dost  tower, 
Dread  emblem  of  the  Almighty's  power. 

I  have  no  fear  of  danger  here 

Above  thy  foaming  bed  ; 
I  do  not  shrink  the  trembling  brink 

Of  these  old  rocks,  to  tread, 
Away  !  all  trivial  things  of  earth, 
Far  nobler  thoughts  now  spring  to  birth, 
I  feel  a  holier  presence  near  ! 
Be  strong  my  spirit,  God  is  here  ! 

His  cunning  hand,  the  whole  hath  planned, 

His  strength  these  rocks  have  piled, 
HLs  fiat  hurled  this  watery  world 

Forth  in  its  beauty  wild. 
His  finger  stretched  that  how  above, 
That  graceful  arch — His  smile  of  love, — 
His  voice,  the  thunder  of  this  roar — 
His  presence  speak  thev,  evermore. 

H.  C.  T. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  patre  114.) 

To  her  friend  William  Evans,  she  again 
writes, 

"  10th  mo.  2d  and  3d,  1858. 

"  My  dear  friend  William  Evans, — I  feel  in- 
clined towrite  thee  a  few  lines,  though  as  usual 
have  but  little  ability  for  it,  more  than  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  kind  remembrance  of  me,  dated 
the  first  of  last  month.  Communications  of 
that  kind,  from  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus,  seem  to  me  comparable  to  iron  sharpen- 
ing iron  to  the  weary  traveller ;  such  as  have 
often  to  adopt  the  language,  'Surely  I  am  a 
worm  and  no  man.'  These  humiliating  sea- 
sons are  no  doubt  designed  for  our  deepening 
in  the  root  of  life,  whereby  we  are  brought  to 
feel  the  verity  of  the  declaration,  Of  your- 
selves, without  Me,  ye  can  do  nothing.  I 
would  that  feelings  of  this  kind  did  more  gen- 
erally prevail  amongst  us  as  a  Society;  caus- 
ing us  to  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  our  own 
business,  each  one  endeavoring  in  humility 
and  godly  fear  to  build  over  against  his  own 
house,  in  order  for  t  he  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
which  are  so  lamentably  broken  down.  If 
this  was  our  individual  concern  there  would 
be  less  of  an  inclination  to  find  fault  with  one 
another,  which  tends  to  increase  strife,  dis- 
unity, and  to  the  casting  stumbling  blocks  in 
the  way  of  the  beloved  youth,  and  other 
honest  enquirers  after  Truth.  Truly  the  say- 
ing of  our  blessed  Lord  is  applicable :  '  He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me;  and  he 
that  gathereth  not  with  mescattereth  abroad.' 
*  *  *  The  breathing  of  my  heart  often  is, 
Lord  help  us,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 
What  a  mercy  it  is  that  through  all  the  shak- 
ing permitted,  'the  foundation  of  God  standeth 
sure;  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his:'  yea,  he  knoweth  them, 
and  will  tenderly  regard  these,  I  surely  be- 
lieve, who  are  endeavoring  to  follow  Him  in 
the  obedience  of  faith,  not  leaning  to  their 
own  understanding.  What  better  can  we  do, 
dear  friend,  than  to  commit  the  cause  unto 
the  Lord,  whose  power  is  above  every  other 
power,  hoping  and  trusting  that  in  his  own 
time  He  will  take  it  into  His  own  hands,  and 
then  who  shall  let  it. 

"  Thy  information  of  dear  Elizabeth's  im- 
proved health  was  very  agreeable,  as  also  to 
find  you  had  a  prospect  of  visiting  us,  which 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  do  ere  very  long. 
In  the  feeling  of  very  tender  love  to  you  both, 
which  I  trust  is  of  that  kind  which  waxeth 
not  old,  I  remain  your  sincere  friend 

Hannah  Gibbons.'' 

The  following  letter  to  ,  of  Concord, 

was  written  about  this  time: 

"Esteemed  friend, —  Although  I  am  but 
very  little  acquainted  with  thee,  yet  I  have 
felt  my  mind  drawn  towards  thee  in  very 
tender  solicitude  for  thy  best  welfare  ;  and 
not  knowing  that  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  thee  verbally,  I  feel  inclined  to 
take  this  way  ;  and  my  desire  is  that  thou 
mayest  not  suffer  any  of  the  perishing  things 
of  this  life  so  to  engross  thy  mind  as  to  retard 
thy  progress  heavenward.  We  have  frequent 
evidences  that  here  we  have  no  continuing 
city,  and  to  seek  one  which  hath  foundation 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  the  Lord,  ought 
to  be  our  first  and  greatest  concern.  We  may 
please  ourselves  with  the  things  of  time  and 


sense,  and  experience  some  enjoyment  | 
them,  yet  these  will  all  fail  to  satisfy  the  Ion  I 
ings  of  an  immortal  soul,  in  a  time  whio 
sooner  or  later  will  overtake  us  all.  A  solenp 
season  no  doubt  it  will  be  (if  time  is  men 
fully  granted  lor  reflection)  when  the  woiji 
and  all  its  enjoyments  are  receding  from  or 
view,  with  an  awful  eternity  before  us  ;  0  th  I 
to  feel  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  acceptan  i 
with  our  Heavenly  Father,  will  far  transce  I 
anything  we  can  possibly  attain  to  in  t 
present  life.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  ci« 
not  attain  to  this  desirable  state  in  our  oil 
will  and  wisdom,  nay  verily;  but  it  is 
yielding  to  the  redeeming,  sanctifying  povH 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  who  said,  1  Whosoe^ 
doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come  after  in 
cannot  be  my  disciple.'  This  remains  to  d 
the  way  to  blessedness  and  peace. 

"I  know  not  why  my  mind  is  thus  dra' 
toward  thee,  my  younger  friend,  in  desire 
thy  increasing  willingness  to  be  found  wa 
ing  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way  which  lei 
to  life  and  peace.  We  may  maintain  a  f 
standing  amongst  men,  yea,  even  have  ( 
lines  squared  as  by  a  line  of  moral  rectitu 
and  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  commendab 
yet  if  we  do  not  experience  a  yielding  of  o 
selves  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Divi 
grace  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  we  shall  i 
know  an  advancement  in  the  high  and  h 
way  cast  up  for  the  ransomed  and  redeenl 
of  the  Lord  to  walk  in. 

"  While  writing,  thy  worthy  parents  hi! 
been  brought  to  my  remembrance.  Thydii 
mother  I  was  agreeably  acquainted  with,  s 
tru^t  they  both  could  say  with  one  former 
1 1  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  1 
children  walk  in  Truth.'    I  feel  my  mi 
clothed  with  desires  for  thy  encouragerae 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  draw  thee  to  < 
religious  Society,  though  that  also  would  3 
highly  satisfactory,  as  to  endeavor  to  encc 
age  thee  to  increasing  diligence  in  attent 
to  the  monitions  of  Divine  grace  in  thy  oil 
mind,  and  to  a  seeking  more  and  more  to 
Heavenly  Father  for  strength  to  do  j 
blessed  will. 

"I  write  in  much  tenderness  of  ml 
towards  thee,  often  feeling  myself  the  nej 
sity  of  watching  unto  prayer  ;  having  notti 
in  view  but  thy  best  welfare,  and  the  re 
of  my  own  mind:  therefore  hope  thou  ] 
excuse  the  freedom  I  have  taken  in  thus 
dressing  thee. 

Thy  sincere  and  well-wishing  friend 
Hannah  Gibbons 

We  extract  again  from  her  Diary :  "  | 
mo.  12th,  1858.    My  beloved  brother-in-1 
Abraham  Gibbons,  departed  this  life  in 
68th  year  of  his  age.  He  will  be  much  mi 
in  his  bereaved  family,  by  his  friends,  and 
in  our  poor  scattered  Society;  in  the  welt 
of  which  he  was  much  concerned,  and 
tinued  to  be  so.    Not  many  days  before 
close  he  said,  it  is  a  great  mercy  to  be  qui 
passing  away. 

"12th  mo.  5th.    My  mind  for  some  I 
past  has  been  exercised  on  account  of  aj 
colored   man,  confined   in  prison  at  Aj 
Chester:  who,  from  reports,  has  long  li 
walking  in  the  broad  way.    It  seemed  tc  m 
as  though  it  might  be  right  for  me  to  see  i  >m 
though  many  discouragements,  such  as  be  A 
infirmities,  and  a  fear  lest  the  blessed  T  m 
might  suffer  by  me,  stood  as  a  lion  in  the 1  jt 
But  feeling  as  though  my  peace  of  mind  HI. 
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•ned  in  it,  I  was  enabled  to  be  resigned; 
scordingly  went  the  29th  of  last  month, 
panied  by  cousin  James  Emlen  and  my 
ter  J.  The  poor  erring  man  sat  solidly 
that  which  arose  was  communicated  to 
ind  I  was  thankful  in  believing  that  the 

and  goodness  of  our  compassionate 
r,  was  still  extended  to  him.  And  O 
id  my  heart  crave  that  the  poor  prisoner 

yield  to  the  purifying,  cleansing  opera- 
f  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  it  is  too  late; 
ibering  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  'How  often  would  i  have  gath- 
hee,  but  thou  wouldest  not.'  My  mind 
fterwards  favored  with  a  precious  feel- 
therein  a  desire  arose,  that  all  the  poor, 
;,  straying  sheep  from  our  Heavenly 
r's  house,  might  through  His  adorable 
\  be  brought  back  to  it,  where  there  is 

enough  and  to  spare." 
sr  the  simple  statement  that  they  had 
)us  communications  at  their  meeting, 
thus  proceeds:  "My  hearing  is  so  gone 

scarcely  knew  what  was  said.  It  was  a 
3W  time  with  me,  being  renewedly  made 
<le  of  my  nothingness  and  unworthi- 
and  that  truly  the  solemnizing  presence 

High  and  Holy  One  is  not  at  our  com- 
,  Yet  He  is  at  times  pleased  in  mercy 
or  with  it,  when  words  are  not  spoken, 
ous  Father !  be  pleased  to  keep  me  in  a 
dent  state." 

3  above  allusion  to  silent  meetings  by 
sar  friend,  reminds  of  an  expression  of 
if  her  cotemporaries,  likewise  passed 
,  and  also  a  minister  of  Christ,  to  the 
that  she  had.  never  been  ashamed  of  a 
meeting;  while  she  had  not  unfrequently 
ashamed  of  those  not  so.  To  meetings 
■  with  or  without  words  the  precept  ap- 
"  There  is  no  power  but  of  God."  Friends 
t  decide  beforehand  to  hold  them  either 
snce  or  not  in  silence.  It  is  only  as  the 
d  Word,  the  source  and  centre  of  all  life, 
ght  unto  and  obeyed,  that  good  can  be 
or  the  souls  of  those  gathered  can  be 
Perhaps  there  is  not  an  individual 
>er  of  our  religious  Society,  who  has  at- 
l  to  depth  and  experience  in  the  mystery 
iliness,  that  has  not,  after  the  injunction, 
lmune  with  thine  one  heart  and  be  still," 
be  preciousness  and  excellence  of  silent 
ngs,  and  their  especial  adaptation  to  our 
and  to  the  true  spiritual  worship,  which 
1  iv.  23,  24)  must  ever  be  in  spirit  and  in 
The  worship  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
n  is  an  exercise  of  the  soul.  He  who 
th  on  the  heart,  and  hath  respect  to  the 
is  of  it,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  sub 


— then  is  its  gratitude  thanksgiving— then  is 
its  oblation  praise."  Robert  Barclay  on  this 
very  important  subject,  and  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  a  fundamental  principle  of  Quakerism 
— the  inward  life  and  power  of  Christ — and 
by  which  he  was  secretly  reached  says  : 
"  When  I  came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of 
God's  people,  I  felt  a  secret  power  among  them, 
which  touched  my  heart ;  and  as  I  gave  way 
unto  it,  I  found  the  evil  weakening  in  me,  and 
the  good  raised  up  :  and  so  I  became  knit  and 
united  unto  them,  hungering  more  and  more 
after  the  increase  of  this  power  and  life,  where- 
by I  might  feel  myself  perfectly  redeemed. 
And  indeed  this  is  the  surest  way  to  become 
a  christian  ;  to  whom  afterwards  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  principles  will  not 
be  wanting,  but  will  grow  up  so  much  as  is 
needful,  as  the  natural  fruit  of  this  good  root; 
and  such  a  knowledge  will  not  be  barren  nor 
unfruitful.  After  this  manner,  we  desire  there- 
fore, all  that  come  among  us  to  be  proselyted  ; 
knowing  that  though  thousands  should  be 
convinced  in  their  understandings,  of  all  the 
truths  we  maintain,  yet  if  they  were  not  sen- 
sible of  this  inward  life,  and  their  souls  not 
changed  from  unrighteousness  to  righteous- 
ness, they  could  add  nothing  to  us." 

Is  there  not  danger  in  this  day  of  outward- 
ness of  observation,  when  with  too  many  the 
wise  and  knowing  head  seeks  to  be  pleased 
and  filled,  rather  than  through  submission  to 
the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  honest  and  good 
heart  may  receive  the  little  seed  or  word  of 
the  kingdom  ;  is  there  not  danger  of  forgetting 
the  Saviour's  teaching,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  with  observation,  but  is  with- 
in ;  being,  by  the  same  holy  Lawgiver,  com- 
pared to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  :  "which  in- 
deed is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is 
grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,"  &c. 
Is  there  not  danger  of  forgetting  the  inward- 
ness and  spirituality  of  christian  worship 
under  the  gospel  dispensation ;  and  that  be  it 
in  solemn  reverential  silence,  or  with  the  help 
of  words,  all  is  from  the  Lord,  without  whom 
our  own  efforts  will  be  but  as  the  sounding 
brass  or  the  tinkling  cymbal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Deep  Sea. 

BY  ROBERT  PATTERSON,  D.  D. ' 

During  the  process  of  the  deep  sea  sound- 
ings, which  have  been  carried  on  ever  since 
a  trans-atlantic  cable  was  proposed,  quite  a 
number  of  facts  were  incidentally  observed,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  excite  the  most  pro 
found  interest  among  scientific  men ;  since 
they  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  accepted 


ion,  or  anything  short  of  the  only  ac-  zoological  and  geological  theories.    It  was 


ble  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  con- 
spirit.  "  The  worship  well  pleasing  to 
'  writes  Jonathan  Dymond,  "is  the  sin- 
ispiration  of  a  dependent  and  grateful 
to  One  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
rth."  "  To  the  real  prostration  of  the 
in  the  Divine  presence,"  continues  the 
it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  should 
'  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.' 
devotion  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mind; 
ds  not — perhaps  in  its  purest  state  it  ad- 
Dot — the  intrusion  of  external  things, 
vhen  the  soul  is  thus  permitted  to  enter 
vere  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  ;  when 
umbled  in  his  presence  ;  when  all  its  de- 
ire  involved  in  the  one  desire  of  devoted- 
o  him;  then  is  the  hour  of  acceptable 
p— then  the  petition  of  the  soul  is  prayer 


desirable  to  collect  more  facts  and  to  observe 
them  more  carefully.  A  dredging  expedition 
was  therefore  fitted  out  under  the  charge  of 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Carpenter,  and  H.  B. 
M.'s  ship,  The  Porcupine,  was  placed  at  their 
disposal,  with  the  most  improved  apparatus  for 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  and 
bringing  up  considerable  quantities  of  what- 
ever might  be  found  on  its  bottom.  This  ap- 
paratus has  been  so  successful  as  to  bring  up 
some  hundred  weights  of  mud  at  a  single 
haul  from  a  very  great  depth.  Registering 
thermometers,  protected  from  pressure,  were 
liberally  furnished,  and  constantly,  and  gen- 
erally successfully  used,  and  their  results  re- 
gistered. The  observations  and  experiments 
were  detailed  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  the  specimens  of  the  tenants  of 


the  sea  bottom  were  exhibited.  The  facts 
were  so  inexplicable  according  to  the  current 
theory  of  geology,  indeed  so  contrary  to  many 
of  its  assumptions,  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  observa- 
tions, or  at  least  to  hold  them  in  suspense, 
until  another  expedition  had  either  disproved 
or  confirmed  them.  Philosophers  moreover, 
had  taught  that  all  life  must  cease  at  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  fathoms,  from  the 
immense  pressure;  and  experiments  with  the 
hydrostatic  press  had  crushed  the  life  out  of 
all  kinds  of  shell  fish  and  Crustacea  submitted 
to  a  much  lower  pressure ;  but  here  were  thou- 
sands of  such  beings,  fat  and  flourishing,  from 
a  depth  of  two  thousand  fathoms. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  therefore, 
requested  the  Admiralty  for  the  use  of  The 
Porcupine  again,  for  another  expedition,  un- 
der charge  of  Captain  Calver,  R.  N.,  and 
Guyn  Jeffreys,  and  the  ship  was  accordingly 
put  in  commission  for  this  and  other  hydro- 
graphic  service.  She  sailed  westward  on  the 
IjBtta  of  May,  1868,  canning  on  explorations 
until  she  reached  Porcupine  Creek,  so  named 
in  one  of  her  former  surveys.  She  then  went 
on  sounding  towards  Rockall,  a  desolate  rock 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  thence  toward  Donegal 
Bay. 

In  July  she  started  on  a  second  voyage 
under  the  scientific  charge  of  Dr.  Wyville 
Thompson,  in  a  southwesterly  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  deeper  soundings  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son was  successful  in  making  the  dredge  here 
at  the  extraordinary  depth  of  2,435  fathoms, 
a  depth  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  greatest  depth  from  which 
any  considerable  specimen  of  sea-bottom  has 
yet  been  elevated — being  14,610  feet. 

In  August  she  started  from  Belfast  for  a 
third  cruise,  under  the  scientific  charge  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wj'ville 
Thompson,  making  a  more  detailed  survey 
and  re-examination  of  the  ground  previously 
examined  by  the  Lightning,  visiting  the  Fa- 
roe Isles,  and  remaining  out  till  September 
15th. 

These  three  expeditions  under  the  charge 
of  Captain  Calver,  whose  previous  experience 
was  invaluable,  and  of  three  scientific  men  of 
the  greatest  eminence,  are  accordingly  regard- 
ed as  decisive  of  the  questions  at  issue.  They 
confirm,  and  in  many  respects  enlarge,  the 
former  observations. 

These  explorers  record  first,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  at  great  depths;  second,  bring 
up  specimens  of  the  animals  found  at  the  deep 
sea-bottom ;  third,  and  specimens  of  the  sea- 
bottom  itself — of  the  mud  and  sand  scooped 
up  in  the  dredge. 

First:  The  record  of  temperature.  Some 
previous  explorers  had  reported  temperatures 
of  8°  and  10°  Fahrenheit,  off  the  coast  of 
Florida ;  these,  however,  were  regarded  as 


erroneous  registerings.  But  the  former  Ad- 
miralty soundings  discovered  at  the  deep  sea- 
bottom  in  the  tropics,  water  below  the  freez- 
ing point;  and  the  Porcupine  soundings  dis- 
covered that  while  the  surface  temperature 
was  uniformly  52°  over  a  large  extent,  there 
would  be  below  it,  at  the  bottom,  one  tract  of 
ice-cold  water,  and  then,  within  ten  miles, 
another  tract  of  bottom-water  at  47°.  It  is 
discovered  also  that  the  sea-bottom,  at  the 
tropics,  is  always  colder  than  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

Second  :  The  Inhabitants.    These,  contra- 
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ry  to  the  received  opinions,  are  found  to  be 
various,  well  developed  and  numerous  in  the 
most  profound  depths.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  that  Dr.  E.  P.  Wifjht  brought  up 
sharks  from  3,00J  feet.  Dr.  Walleih  brought 
up  thirteen  star-fish,  from  two  to  five  iuehes 
in  diameter,  to  the  tips  of  the  rays,  eight  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,  from  a  depth  of  7,500 
feet  in  Lat.  59-27  K  Long.  26-41  W. ;  and  at 
the  same  time  quantities  of  Globigerina  de- 
posit, showing  that  the  star-fish  could  find 
plenty  of  food  down  there.  A  Norwegian 
naturalist  also  has  obtained  live  echinoderms 
of  a  beautiful  red  color,  from  a  depth  of  8,400 
feet,  where  the  temperature  was  only  above 
the  freezing  point. 

But  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  all  is,  that 
in  the  greatest  depths  yet  discovered  the  bot- 
tom teems  with  life,  of  various  kinds,  and  with 
animals  having  perfect  eyes.  At  a  depth  of 
15,000  feet  of  sea  water  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  no  light  could  penetrate;  but  the 
presence  of  eyes  attests  the  existence  of  light. 
The  very  mud  of  the  deep  sea-bottom  consists 
largely  of  organic  matter,  more  or  less  decom- 
posed, and  quite  sticky  from  the  presence  of 
minute  pellets  of  jelly-like  animalculse.  Im- 
bedded in  this  mud  are  multitudes  of  minute 
shells,  and  minute  round  bodies  like  watch 
glasses,  called  coco-spheres.  A  single  haul 
brought  up  20,000  specimens  of  a  single  form 
of  echini.  *  In  short  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea  is  much  more  populous  than  the  land; 
and  the  most  fragile  shells,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate jellies  are  found  beneath  a  water-pressure 
of  a  ton  to  the  square  inch. 

Third:  The  sea-bottom  itself.  This  was 
found  to  vary  very  much  in  character,  and  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  the  variation  of 
temperature  before  referred  to.  Where  the 
temperature  was  down  to  near  the  freezing 
point,  the  character  of  the  deposits  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  closely  neighboring 
region  of  warmer  water.  Thus  within  a  space 
of  ten  miles  the  explorers  discovered  a  cold 
and  comparatively  barren  tract  of  sand,  and 
beside  it  a  warm  tract  covered  with  chalk, 
mud,  and  swarming  with  life.  Abundant 
specimens  of  both  have  been  raised  and  ex- 
hibited, and  the  fact  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

The  ice-cold  temperature  of  the  earth's 
crust  at  a  depth  of  14,600  feet  is  a  startling 
contradiction  of  the  theory  of  geologists — 
that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  a  lake  of  fire 
and  molten  minerals,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture increases  as  we  sink  towards  it  one  de- 
gree for  every  fifty  feet.  They  alleged  in 
support  of  this  dogma  some  phenomena  of 
mines,  where  chemical  action  and  atmospher- 
ic pressure  combine  to  raise  the  temperature. 
But  they  scornfully  ignored  the  undeniable 
contradictory  facts  of  the  artesian  wells  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  of  which  there  are  now 
some  scores,  and  which  send  up  water  from 
great  depths — that  of  Chicago  711  feet,  tem- 
perature 58  degrees  F. — colder  than  the  aver- 
age surface  temperature. 

But  they  cannot  refuse  to  consider  this  se- 
ries of  authoritative  observations,  nor  afford  to 
ignore  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
earth's  internal  temperature.  At  the  depth 
of  these  soundings,  an  excavation  of  14,600 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  according  to 
geologists,  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
crust  must  be  292°  F.  above  the  surface  tem- 
perature, or  344°  F. ;  and  as  they  say  the 
earth  has  always  been  warmer  than  at  pre- 
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sent,  it  could  never  have  been  lower  than 
that.  Now  with  such  a  bottom  heat  for  even 
the  six  thousand  yeanj  man  has  known  it,  or, 
as  they  put  it,  for  six  thousand  millions  of 
years,  the  ocean  ought  to  have  been  long  ago 
at  the  boiling  point,  and  indeed  should  have 
been  long  ago  evaporated.  Instead,  however, 
of  any  such  temperature,  we  find  ice-cold  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom,  and  water  at  52  degrees  F. 
at  the  top,  proving  conclusively  the  absence 
of  any  such  internal  sea  of  fire  as  geologists 
assume  and  describe. 

The  discovery  of  the  contemporaneous 
formation  of  widely  different  geological  stra- 
ta, is  equally  important  for  its  destruction  of 
the  basis  of  geological  chronology.  We  pre- 
fer to  present  this  antagonism  in  the  words 
of  a  competent  and  impartial  literary  journal. 
The  Eclectic  Magazine  thus  regards  this  dis- 
covery : 

Philosophers  had  imagined  that  all  life 
would  cease  at  an  ocean  depth  of  three  hun- 
dred fathoms;  and  that  the  temperature  of 
the  deep  sea  was  every  where  thirty-nine  de- 
grees. It  was  found,  on  the  contrary,  that 
abundant  life  existed  at  far  greater  depths, 
and  that  the  deep  sea  temperature  varied 
within  somewhat  wide  limits.  More  remark- 
able still,  it  was  found  that  a  difference  in 
bottom  temperature  between  thirty-two  de- 
grees and  forty-seven  degrees  existed  at  points 
only  eight  or  ten  miles  from  each  other,  be- 
neath an  uniform  surface  temperature  of  about 
fifty-two  degrees;  and  that  where  this  was 
the  case,  in  the  cold  area  the  bottom  was 
formed  of  barren  sandstone,  mingled  with 
fragments  of  older  rock,  and  inhabited  by  a 
comparatively  scanty  fauna,  of  an  arctic  or 
boreal  character,  while  in  the  adjacent  warm 
area  the  bottom  surface  was  cretaceous,  andi 
the  more  abundant  fauna  presented  charac- 
teristics due  to  the  more  temperate  climate. 
Hence  an  upheaval  of  a  few  miles  of  the  sea- 
bottom  subject  to  these  conditions  would  pre- 
sent to  the  geologist  of  the  future  two  por- 
tions of  surface  totally  different  in  their  struc- 
ture, the  one  exhibiting  traces  of  a  depressed, 
the  other  of  an  elevated  temperature ;  and 
yet  these  formations  would  have  been  con- 
temporaneous and  conterminous.  Wherever 
similar  conditions  are  found  upon  the  dry 
land  of  the  present  day,  it  had  been  supposed 
that  the  high  and  the  low  temperature,  the 
formation  of  chalk  and  the  formation  of  sand- 
stone, must  have  been  separated  from  each 
other  by  long  periods  ;  and  the  discovery  that 
they  may  actually  co-exist  upon  adjacent  sur- 
faces has  done  no  less  than  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  many  of  the  customary  assumptions 
with  regard  to  geological  time. 

We  have,  in  a  former  article,  seen  Sir  Wm. 
Thompson  from  the  ascertained  facts  of  as- 
tronomy, demonstrating  the  erroneous  char- 
acter of  the  geological  chronology  of  the  early 
period  of  our  earth's  history.  Here  we  have 
the  physical  geographers  demonstrating  the 
equally  erroneous  character  of  the  chronology 
of  the  very  latest  formations — of  those  on 
whose  alleged  antiquity  we  have  seen  such 
vast  calculations  based  of  the  antiquity  of 
man.  First  and  last  geological  chronology 
would  seem  to  be  a  blundering  business. 

I  am  cheerfully  confident,  that  if  those,  to 
whom  we  somewhat  look  as  watchers,  as 
seers,  as  standard-bearers,  as  counsellors,  are 
removed,  (and  they  are  removing)  to  their 
rest — or  if  any  of  those  that  remain,  should 


not  keep  their  habitations  firm  and  undefl 
ting,  but  turn  aside  in  any  respect  from  I 
ancient  testimony — ^that  He,  who  raised! 
such  a  people  as  we  were  at  the  first,  I 
never  cease  to  raise  up  others,  and  put  f<M 
some  in  the  fore-ground,  into  the  very  sH 
of  the  unfaithful.  I  have  seen  itwonderfjj 
in  my  short  day;  I  have  read  it  of  those  I 
have  gone  before  ;  and  therefore  let  none  <a 
throw  away  their  shield,  and  weakly  comm 
mise  the  trust  devolving  on  them. — J.  Barm 

For  "  The  Frie:  M 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 

On  page  67  of  this  deeply  interesting  a 
well  as  instructive  volume,  occur  the  fol  I 
ing  remarks  on  detraction  : 

"  Within  the  last  two  months  I  have  pa 'a 
through  several  close  trials  which  I  hope  I 
minated  to  my  advantage.  The  enemy  ol 
righteousness  seeks  to  destroy  the  preen 
birth  which  is  of  Divine  begetting.  It  il 
ters  not  to  him  by  what  means;  and  ut  a 
those  who  are  the  disciples  of  Christ  11 
steadily  on  the  watch,  he  may  even  de  Ij 
them  under  the  pretext  of  religious  con  l 
for  the  preservation  of  an  individual,  to  8]  J 
of  his  defects,  or  to  represent  actions  whim 
has  done  innocently,  in  such  a  manner  to  anoim 
as  to  create  an  unfavorable  prejudice  ag£« 
him,  and  thereby  block  up  his  way  for  theil 
exercise  of  his  gift.  What  mischief  woulll 
prevented,  if  the  Divine  exhortation  wa  il 
ways  complied  with  under  the  clothing  i 
restoring  spirit,  '  If  thy  brother  shall  tresjffl 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  bis  fault  bctv  ■ 
thee  and  him  alone.'  Many  surmises  res]|™ 
ing  actions  and  motives  would  prove  unfojl 
ed,  and  the  precious  unity  of  the  spiriffl 
preserved  and  strengthened." 

Oh  !  this  precious  unity  of  the  spirit ;  f] 
it  would  be  felt  to  increase  and  flow,  as  l  i 
vessel  to  vessel,  if  the  foregoing  admon  '>n 
was  truly  dwelt  under  and  observed,  and  w 
much  happier  should  we  be  as  a  people  llj 
as  individuals. 

The  writer  feels  desirous  of  calling  th  if 
tention  of  our  younger  members  to  the  1\W 
nal  of  our  late  beloved  friend  Wm.  B'jfl 
feeling  satisfied  they  will  derive  both  e 
tainment  and  instruction  from  its  pei  al 
Differing  in  some  respects  from  many  jour  Is, 
it  gives  very  frequently  the  subject  of  hi,* 
ercises  and  communications  on  different' m 
sions,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  on  a  ■ 
ney,  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  beauties  ol 
outward  scenes  through  which  he  is  pas  >■ 

Chester  county. 

"  Leather"  Paper  in  Japan. — One  oi  ht 
most  interesting  and  peculiar  productio  II 
paper  is  that  which  is  made  to  imitate  1  m 
er.  The  surface  has  every  appearance  fl 
finished  skin,  with  extraordinary  firmnesi m 
elasticity,  and  it  can  be  subjected  to  wasjM 
without  any  injury  from  the  water.  1W 
peculiarities  are  not  so  much  due  to  tt  m 
perior  quality  of  the  material  as  to  the  ijfl 
of  manufacture,  the  surfaces  remaining  i'M 
even  when  the  paper  is  very  thick,  while  to 
us  paper  of  this  kind  soon  loses  its  firm  m 
and  the  grain  is  impaired. 

Japanese  '•  leather"  paper  is  made  extei  m 
ly  at  Flangawa,  near  Yeddo.  It  is  maiffl 
sheets  of  60  centimetres  in  length  an|fl 
centimetres  in  width.  The  paper  oi  W 
which  it  is  prepared  is  not  dissimilar  t  '*! 
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Dg.paper,  and  is  made  in  Southern  Ja- 
lear  Nagasaki,  and  thence  taken  to  other 
nces,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  the 
ent  forms  for  various  uses.  The  "leath- 
iper  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : — 
iamponed  and  laid  in  pairs  between  two 
iarly  prepared  forms,  made  of  paper  also, 
more  highly  varnished  than  ordinary 
her"  paper ;  they  have  a  very  strong  sur- 
ioatiug,  but  running  only  in  one  direc- 

ibre  putting  the  paper  in  these  forms, 
tieets  are  stretched  a  little  in  the  direc- 
of  their  width.  If  there  are  several 
s  they  are  rolled  on  a  cylindrical  piece 
loci,  the  grain  of  the  paper  running  in  an 
site  direction  from  that  of  the  wood; 
are  then  unrolled  from  this  on  a  cloth 
ep  them  in  shape,  and  put  into  a  form, 
a  hole  in  the  top  largo  enough  to  admit 
ad  of  the  wooden  cylinder.  The  roll  of 
•  is  then  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  200 

0  pounds.    After  the  roll  has  been  re- 

1  to  three-quarters  of  its  original  length 
is  pressure,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  press 
urned,  the  folds  flattening  out,  and  again 
ed  to  remove  the  deep  marks. 

,er  passing  the  paper  through  rollers  sev- 
imes,  the  upper  surface  acquires  the  ap- 
nce  of  leather;  it  is  then  colored,  oiled 
a  kind  of  rape-seed  oil,  varnished,  put 
more  in  the  press,  which  completes  it, 
the  exception  of  drying.  By  means  of 
lei  or  cross  lines  on  the  rollers,  the  up- 
irface  of  the  paper  is  made  to  resemble 
ir  exactly  in  all  its  varieties.  The  pa- 
cing pressed  to  one-third,  or  even  to  one- 
its  original  thickness,  and  the  passage 
gh  the  rollers  giving  it  a  fine-grained 
,rance,  makes  it  valuable  to  picture- 
ji's,  as  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of 
silk. 

are  is  another  variety  of  "leather"  pa- 
rhich  is  smooth  and  transparent,  re- 
iug  hog-skin  very  much.  This  is  manu- 
red by  a  process  of  hammering,  and  is 
ighest  priced,  costing  27  cents  per  sheet, 
the  other  ranges  from  8  to  14  cents, 
very  fine  selling  at  8  cents  per  sheet. — 
al  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Our  Religious  Society. 
Dugh  it  is  my  lot  often  to  dwell  under  a 
ll  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness  and 
fitableness  towards  the  great  Lord  of 
arvest,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if 
iried,  cumulative,  and  alarming  changes 
inovations,  noted  in  the  last  two  num- 
f  "  The  Friend"  by  its  worthy  Editors, 
have  place  and  to  be  carried  out  among 
r  separate  organization  as  a  distinct  re- 
i  body,  will  be  but  little  more  than  a 
But  how  humiliating  and  sorrowful 
I  is  such  a  picture !    For  has  not  the 
set  His  name  among  this  people  ?  Did 
)t  carry  our  forefathers  as  on  eagles' 
?   And  was  not  He  exalted  through 
greater  faithfulness  to  the  manifesta- 
>f  His  grace  and  power  unto  the  estab- 
nt  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  kingdom 
dear  Son  in  the  hearts  of  the  people? 
shall  the  thirst  for  change,  the  desire 
ihly  ease  and  liberty,  the  dread  of  the 
with  the  temptations  of  the  great  ene- 
duce  us  to  go  back  to  that  from  which 
.hers  came  out  thi*ough  so  much  suffer- 
d  temporal  loss,  even  in  some  cases  of 


life  itself?  No!  rather  let  us  rally  whole- 
heartedly to  the  standard  of  ancient  Quaker- 
ism, which  proved  so  effective  in  the  early 
day — and  Truth  altereth  not — towards  the 
change  of  heart  and  life  whereby  regeneration 
and  holiness  are  witnessed.  How  lamentable 
to  us  would  be  the  plaintive  appeal  to  a  peo- 
ple formerly,  "bent  to  backsliding  from  the 
Lord."  "How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 
how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I 
make  thee  as  Admah?  how  shall  I  set  thee 
as  Zeboim  ?  (cities  which  the  Lord  over- 
threw as  in  a  moment)  mine  heart  is  turned 
within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled  togeth- 
er." Truly  of  stirring  application  is  the  sub 
sequent  language  :  "  Therefore  turn  thou  to 
thy  God:  keep  mercy  and  judgment,  and 
wait  on  thy  God  continually;"  lest  that  ever 
to  be  dreaded  judgment  of  the  Most  High  to 
any  person  or  people  be  visited  upon  this  So- 
ciety— a  being  given  up  to  walk  after  the 
imaginations  of  our  own  hearts,  and  after  our 
own  counsels. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  causes  for 
mourning  and  lamentation  amongst  us,  there 
is  good  cheer  in  the  following  from  the  pen 
of  our  late  beloved  friend  William  Evans  : 

"  1861,  Eleventh  month.  In  contemplating 
the  trials  and  overturnings  to  which  our  re- 
ligious Society  has  been  subjected  for  many 
years  in  this  country,  I  was  made  to  believe 
a  few  days  since,  that  the  gracious  Shepherd 
was  still  near  to  us,  and  that  the  time  was 
not  very  far  off,  when  He  would  go  through 
his  flock,  and  renew  the  visitations  of  his 
love  to  the  younger  members.  That  He 
would  bestow  gifts  upon  them,  to  be  occupied 
in  his  church  ;  and  prepare  and  send  forth  ser- 
vants to  proclaim  and  spread  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  his  blessed  cause,  from  sea  to 
sea;  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Hereby  the  beauty,  and  strength,  and 
influence  of  our  Society,  in  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  in  this  city,  will  be  restored;  and  a 
body  of  solid  and  deeply  experienced  men  and 
women,  it  appeared  to  me,  would  be  again 
raised  up  as  standard  bearers,  and  watchmen 
upon  the  walls  of  Zion.  May  the  Lord  hasten 
it  in  his  time  and  way;  and  enable  us  to  con- 
tinue to  bear  patiently  the  sufferings  that  re- 
main for  us  to  endure  ;  for  our  own  sakes, 
and  for  one  another,  whatever  they  may  be."* 


War  Costs  to  France. 

Leoni  Levi,  the  naturalized  Italian,  who  is 
professor  in  King's  College,  London,  of  the 
Practice  and  Principles  of  Commerce,  is  held 
in  high  repute  in  his  adopted  country  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statistical  statements.  He 
has  published  an  estimate  of  the  particular 
losses  to  France  of  the  present  war. 

First,  the  direct  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture of  France.  On  the  15th  of  July,  when 
war  was  declared,  a  majority  of  the  jiresent 
Provisional  Government  voting  for  it,  two 
votes  for  $10,000,000  were  voted,  almost  by 
acclamation.  Three  days  later  other  votes 
for  more  than  $100,000, 0U0  were  readily  pass- 
ed. In  August,  other  $200,000,000  were  vot- 
ed. After  this  came  a  National  Loan  for 
$175,000,000,  and  since  then  another  loan  of 
$50,000,000  was  negotiated  in  London  and 
Paris.  This  makes  a  total  of  $485,000,000. 
In  addition,  the  city  of  Paris  raised  $10,000,- 
000,  and  many  departments  and  cities  of 

*  Journal  of  William  Evans,  p.  (382 — a  work  of  rare 
interest  and  value. 


France  borrowed  considerable  sums  for  local 
defences,  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  taken 
from  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  There  should  also  be  included  all 
the  expenditure  for  war  armaments  from  1868 
to  1870,  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  In  short, 
if  the  war  were  to  end  to-day,  the  direct  ex- 
penditure of  France  would  far  exceed  $730,- 
000,000. 

The  next  item  of  direct  losses  is  the 
waste  and  destruction  caused  by  war.  Two 
French  papei*s — the  Journal  d'  Agriculture  and 
the  Pays — have  estimated  this  at  $1,000,000,- 
000  more,  but  Professor  Levi  more  moderate- 
ly estimates  it  another  $750,000,000. 

The  indirect  losses  consist  of  two  distinct 
items — loss  of  men  and  loss  of  industry.  Thus 
there  is  the  capitalized  loss  of  150,000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  with  loss  of  productive 
power,  estimated  at  $1,350,000,000,  and  the 
loss  of  national  production  and  trade  of  $150,- 
000,000.  Thus  France  may  be  set  down  as 
having  lost  $3,000,000,000  besides  the  $1,- 
500,000,000  which  she  may  have  to  pay  Prus- 
sia for  indemnity — a  total  of  $4,500,000,000, 
in  a  war  which  has  lasted  little  more  than 
four  months.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  very  true. 

War  has  always  been  costly,  aad  particu- 
larly so  in  modern  times.  The  rough  calcu- 
lation is  that  the  Crimean  war  cost  $1,700,- 
000,000  ;  the  American  civil  war  $6,500,000,- 
000;  the  Italian  war  $300,000,000;  the  Prus- 
so-Austrian  war  $330,000,000,  besides  loss  of 
life,  amounting  in  these  four  great  contests  to 
not  less  than  1,700,000  men,  including  those 
slain  in  battle  and  those  who  died  through 
wounds  or  disease.  It  may  be  thought  an 
excessive  calculation  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
war  by  adding  the  money  value  of  the  proper- 
ty destroyed,  and  the  capitalized  value  of 
the  men  killed  or  dead.  This,  however,  Pro- 
fessor Levi  coutends  "is  the  truer  aspect  of 
the  question,  since  the  development  of  nation- 
al resources  is  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the 
productive  forces  available.  Elasticity  of 
character  and  variety  of  resources  may  enable 
France  to  recover  more  speedily  than  another 
country  could  from  the  effect  of  this  great  na- 
tional misfortune,  but  nothing  can  make  up 
for  the  destruction  of  the  productive  forces  of 
the  nation."  France,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
even  should  that  speedily  occur,  will  be  much 
worse  off  than  this  country  was  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  war,  and  is  deficient  in  our 
recuperative  power,  which  is  greatly  main- 
tained by  means  of  emigration,  bringing  in- 
crease of  population  and  of  productive  labor. 
In  the  last  fifty  years  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
while  that  of  France,  not  fed  by  emigration, 
has  remained  much  as  it  was  in  1820. — Press. 
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Our  attentiou  has  been  called  to  that  part 
of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  editorial 
remarks  iu  the  fourteenth  number  of  our  jour- 
nal, which  says,  "We  suppose  we  may  ere 
long  have  a  similar  record  of  'christian  work' 
going  on  among  members  here;  when  our 
meetings  for  worship  will  be  turned  into  bible- 
reading  meetings,  and  our  meeting-houses  re- 
sound with  'hymns  sung.'" 
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It  was  not  our  intention  to  convey  the  idea 
that  sueh  changes  are  now  likely  to  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. We  have  long  thought  that  many  among 
the  members  of  that  Yearly  Meeting,  who 
have  approved  of  or  given  countenance  to  the 
numerous  innovations  on  the  practices  of  the 
Society,  were  not  aware  how  far  they  were 
thereby  sacrificing  the  principles  of  Friends, 
and  we  accord  full  credit  to  the  opinion  that 
most  of  them  are  unprepared  to  follow  the 
example  set,  of  introducing  the  reading  of 
Scripture  into  meetings  held  professedly  for 
public  worship.  How  far  or  how  long  such 
would  bo  able  to  bear  testimony  against  this 
innovation,  should  it  become  general,  time 
will  make  manifest. 

But  this,  as  well  as  hymn  singing,  is  already 
practised  within  some  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  as  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  very  many 
among  the  hundreds  that  are  taken  into  mem- 
bership, annually,  in  some  places,  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  understand  and  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
gospel  as  held  by  Friends,  and  as  so  many 
birthright  members  show  themselves  prepared 
to  copy  other  religious  professors,  in  their 
forms  and  exercises,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
these  practices  may  continue  to  spread.  It 
was  to  this  we  alluded  in  the  above  recited 
extract. 

That  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  stripped 
and  weak  as  it  is,  may  be  enabled,  through 
Divine  assistance,  to  continue  to  bear  a  con- 
sistent testimony,  in  meekness  and  love, 
against  these  and  all  other  departures  from 
the  faith  and  practices  of  Friends,  is  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  its  own  members,  but 
it  may  be  to  the  whole  Society.  It  may  thus 
incur  the  charge  brought  against  it  in  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting,  of  being  an  "  hindrance  to 
Society"  but  if  the  trials  it  has  to  bear,  have 
the  effect  to  bring  the  members  individually, 
into  nearer  communion  with  Him  who  walks 
in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  by 
listening  to  and  obeying  his  Spirit  in  their 
hearts,  they  will  receive  wisdom  and  strength 
from  Him  to  tight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  to 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life  ;  and  its  candlestick 
will  not  be  removed  out  of  its  place.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  Ohio  Yearly  Meet- 
ing feels  bound  to  bear  the  same  testimony 
with  Philadelphia. 

SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  Atlantic  cable  laid  in  1865,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  following  year  has  given  out,  and  the  only 
communication  with  Europe  for  a  week  past  has  been 
through  the  French  line.  If  the  Tours  dispatches  may 
be  relied  on,  the  position  around  Paris  has  undergone 
a  material  change  in  favor  of  the  French,  and  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Prussians  would  be 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city.  It  appears  that 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  under  General  Paladines,  ad- 
vanced from  Artenay  between  the  camps  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mechlenburg,  and 
after  severe  fighting  won  material  successes.  On  the 
4th,  the  Tours'  government  announced  that  the  army  of 
the  Loire  had  discontinued  its  forward  movement  owing 
to  resistance.  It  occupied  strongly  entrenched  positions 
in  which  it  will  remain  for  the  present,  postponing  its 
advance  until  a  better  opportunity  offers.  .Simultane- 
ously with  the  movement  of  Gen.  Paladines,  the  French 
forces  in  Paris  made  great  efforts  to  break  the  Prussian 
lines  of  investment,  and  Gen.  Ducrot,  with  a  force  of 
120,000  men,  is  said  to  have  succeeded.  At  one  time 
he  reached  a  point  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Paris, 
aiming  at  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Loire,  but 
encountering  a  strong  Prussian  force  he  withdrew  with- 
in the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Marne,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Seine.  The  losses  on  both  sides  in  this  con- 
test are  said  to  be  very  heavy.  A  Tours  dispatch  of  the 
4th  says,  Gambetta  has  gone  to  Orleans  to  consult  with 


the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  On  the  2d  it  was 
engaged  in  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  battle,  and  there 
were  great  losses  on  both  sides,  the  Prussians  using 
heavy  artillery. 

Not  many  dispatches  from  German  sources  have  been 
received,  and  they  differ  in  some  respects  from  the 
French  accounts,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  General 
Ducrot  with  a  large  army  is  now  outside  of  Paris.  A 
Versailles  dispatch  of  the  30th  says,  that  immense  quan- 
tities of  provisions  of  all  kinds  had  been  collected  there 
by  the  Germans  for  the  use  of  the  Parisians  when  they 
surrender.  A  severe  engagement  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  on  the  28th  ult.,  between  the  10th  Prussian 
corps  and  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated.  The  French  loss  is  estimated 
at  5,000  men  killed  and  wounded  and  1,700  prisoners. 
The  German  loss  about  1,000. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  29th,  announces  the  de- 
feat of  the  French,  near  Amiens,  and  the  capture  of  that 
city.  It  was  occupied  by  70,000  Prussians,  but  since 
the  successful  sortie  of  the  French,  the  Prussians  have 
been  withdrawn  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  4th  says,  there  was  no  fight- 
ing of  any  moment  yesterday  at  Paris.  The  French 
are  massing  troops  for  Vincennes. 

The  Prussian  government  has  sent  the  Strasbourg 
savings  bank  a  million  thalers  in  aid  of  the  poor.  The 
Federal  Council  has  ratified  the  convention  providing 
for  the  union  of  Bavaria  with  the  confederation. 

The  Austrian  government  has  congratulated  Prussia 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  union  of  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Hesse  and  Wurtemburg  with  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  new  North  German  consti- 
tution, Prussia  has  only  seventeen  out  of  fifty-seven 
votes  to  be  cast  by  the  confederation. 

A  committee  of  English  bankers  offer  to  take  the  en- 
tire new  loan  of  one  hundred  million  thalers  just  au- 
thorized by  the  North  German  Parliament. 

The  Suez  canal  is  to  pass  into  English  hands,  or  at 
least  come  under  English  control.  The  duke  of  Suther- 
land will  probably  be  chairman  of  the  company. 

On  the  5th  inst.  the  intelligence  was  more  unfavor- 
able for  the  French.  Tours  dispatches  admit  that  in 
the  recent  engagements  the  army  of  the  Loire  had  been 
defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  south  side  of 
the  Loire.  Orleans  had  been  abandoned,  and  is  again 
occupied  by  the  Prussians.  It  is  stated  that  the  army, 
200,000  strong,  fell  back  in  good  order. 

Versailles  dispatches  of  the  same  date  show  that  Gen. 
Ducrot' s  army  still  hold  the  peninsula  of  the  Marne, 
outside  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  It  had  been  driven 
from  the  positions  to  which  it  first  advanced,  and  was 
massed  near  the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  The  cold  is 
intense,  and  the  troops  suffer  severely.  In  the  battles 
near  Paris  the  Germans  took  3,000  prisoners.  In  the 
battle  of  the  2d,  848  of  the  Wurtemburg  troops  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  about  1,800  Saxons. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta  has  announced  his  intention  to 
accept  the  Spanish  throne,  and  to  return  to  Madrid  with 
the  Spanish  deputation. 

London,  12th  mo.  5th.  Consols,  92.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  88| ;  of  1867,  90£  ;  ten  forties,  87J. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  8^  a  9d. ;  Or- 
leans, 9j  a  9fcZ. 

Captain  General  De  Rodas  has  been  recalled  from 
Cuba.  On  the  5th  he  liberated  the  remaining  4,000 
negroes,  leaving  no  blacks  on  whom  the  government 
has  a  claim.    They  are  now  all  free. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  on  the  first  inst., 
less  amount  in  the  Treasury,  was  $ 2,334,308,495,  having 
been  reduced  $7,475,861  during  the  previous  month. 
It  has  been  reduced  4191,154,764  since  Third  mo.  4th, 
1869. 

Miscellaneous. — The  total  number  of  letters  exchanged 
with  foreign  countries  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
18,359,378,  an  increase  of  2,859,378  over  the  number 
reported  last  year. 

The  census  gives  Utah  a  population  of  86,864.  At 
the  last  State  election  in  New  York,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  received  399,272  votes,  and  the 
Republican  366,407— total  765,679. 

Philadelphia. —  The  mortality  last  week  was  256. 
Croup,  15  ;  consumption,  42  ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
24;  old  age,  12.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  11th 
month,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record, 
was  46.25  deg.,  the  highest  during  the  month  was  67°, 
and  the  lowest  32°.  The  amount  of  rain  2,10  inches. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  for  the  past  81  years,  has  been  43.41  deg.,  the 
highest  mean  during  that  entire  period  was  50.50  deg., 
and  the  lowest  38  deg.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
three  fall  months  has  been  58.95  deg.,  and  is  the  highest 
for  the  last  81  years. 


The  Presidents  3fessage,  which  was  sent  in  to 
gress  on  the  5th  inst.,  is  an  interesting  and  val 
document.  He  says  our  government  was  asked  b 
French  Republican  authorities  to  join  with  the  P< 
of  Europe  in  an  effort  to  secure  peace,  which  wi 
clined  on  the  ground  that  it  was  opposed  to  our  p 
to  interfere  in  European  questions  in  any  such 
He  repeats  his  recommendation  of  the  ratificati. 
the  treaty  with  San  Domingo,  for  the  annexation  o 
republic  to  the  United  States,  and  argues  at  leng 
favor  of  the  annexation  as  a  question  of  great  ire 
ance  to  our  material  and  commercial  interests.  ] 
gard  to  the  Alabama  claims  the  President  proposes 
Congress  shall  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  cod 
sion  to  take  proof  of  the  amounts  and  ownersh 
these  claims,  on  notice  to  the  British  envoy,  anc; 
such  arrangements  be  made  that  the  ownership  j 
rest  with  the  national  government.  As  regards  rev 
the  President  says  that  there  is  no  reason,  if  we  p 
in  our  present  course,  why  in  a  few  years  the  < 
taxes  may  not  be  abolished,  except  the  revenue  st 
and  the  taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacco. 

Congress. — The  third  session  of  the  Forty-first 
gress  convened  in  Washington  on  the  5th  inst.  N 
all  the  Senators  were  in  their  seats,  and  173  mei| 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  President' t 
sage  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  a  nd 
of  bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  in  both  Hi 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quot; 
on  the  5th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  1 
lllf.    U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113 }.  U.  S.  5-20's,  1867, 
ditto,  10-40  five  per  cents,  106 i.    Superfine  State 
$5  a  $5.25  ;  extra  shipping  Ohio,  $5.90  a  $6.10;, 
brands,  *6.25  a  £8.75.    No.  2  Chicago  spring  m 
$1.36  a  $1.38  ;  amber  State,  - 1.44  a  $1.46  ;  white 
see,  $1.65  a  $1.75.  Oats,  58a60cts.  New  western  i 
corn,  73  a  77  cts. ;  old,  80  a  83  cts.    Carolina  rice 
7$  cts.    Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15  J  a  16  cts.  for  up 
and  Orleans.    Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $4.75 ; 
brands,  $5  a  $8.50.    Indiana  red  wheat,  $1.40  a  $; 
amber,  $1.45  a  *1.47.'   Rye,  93  cts.    Old  yellow 
80  cts.;  new,  72  a  75  cts.    Oats,  54  a  56  cts.    C  el 
seed,  10i  a  10|  cts  per  lb.    Timothy,  $5  a  $5.5; 
bushel.    The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  s 
Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  2430  head.    Extra  s 
8f  a  9!  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6J  a  8£  cts.,  and  commii 
a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    About  16,000  sheep  sold  atj 
cts.  per  lb-  gross,  and  5,300  hogs  at  $9  a  f  9.50  per  1 1 
net.    New  Orleans. — Flour,  $5  a  $5.50  for  superfir  I 
extra.    White  corn,  75  cts. ;  yellow,  85  cts.    Oats  1 
52  cts.    Lard,  13 J  a  14£  cts.    Prime  molasses,  5'.\i 
cts. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INI  \! 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t  iki 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farrl 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  || 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadf 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do:  { 


FRIEND'S  BOOK  STORE. 
Just  published  and  for  sale,  No.  304  Arch  >  H 
Philadelphia,  "Journal  of  the  Life  and  Religiou|«l 
vices  of  William  Evans  :  a  Minister  of  the  Got  jl 
the  Society  of  Friends."    A  large  octavo  of  709  ]  |* 

Bound  in  cloth,  $2.<r  i 

Do    sheep,  .       .       .       .  .2.1 
Half  bound  in  Turkish  morocco,        .  3.(1 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  competent  Teacher  (male  or  female)  is  war 
take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at  Medford. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Edward  Ree1  [  ^ 
Clayton  Haines,  Medford,  N.  J. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAfl 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhtiadeM 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  W  W 

ington,  M.  D. 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  n  j  M 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Be  || 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  1870,  ID  ;i 
Stackhouse,  widow  of  James  Stackhouse,  in  tl)  $ 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Middletown  Pari  Uj 
and  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER.  1 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

(Continued  frmn  page  122.) 

From  Susa  a  diligence  takes  you  to  Bar- 
eche,  the  point  where  the  tunnel  works 
Lmence  on  the  Piedmont  side.  The  road 
j  rises  considerably  by  zigzags  to  a  terrace 
at  170  feet  above  the  valley,  up  to  which 
il  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  river  gravel 
through  here  and  there.  The  views  of 
a  and  the  cirque  behind  it  are  very  fine, 
s  road  continues  to  rise  for  a  long  distance, 
sing  tbe  village  of  Ohaumont,  a  little  be- 
d  which  is  a  strong  fortress  destroyed  by 
French.  The  valley  is  generally  well  cul- 
,ted,  and  yields  corn  and  fruit,  besides  a 
t  amount  of  chestnuts,  but  it  continues  to 
steadily,  and  where  the  road  descends 
crosses  the  river  at  a  distance  of  about 
it  miles  from  Susa,  the  aneroid  barometer 
ws  a  difference  of  level  of  680  feet. 
The  road  continues  to  rise  with  the  valley 
the  vegetation  changes.  The  vine  ceases 
ipen  a  little  below  3,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  chestnuts  remain.  The  wood,  how- 
r,  on  the  mountain  side  loses  by  degree  its 
sst  character,  and  the  river  becomes  a  tor- 
t  meandering  over  a  wide,  rocky  and  stony 
.  The  scenery  is  fine  and  characteristic 
bout  being  strictly  mountainous  in  its  as- 
t,  and  the  railroad  is  seen  from  time  to 
e,  now  emerging  from  a  tunnel,  now  creep- 
along  the  hill  side,  and  occasionally  run- 
I  on  a  bank  in  the  valley.  It  is  evident 
t  little  fear  is  felt  from  accident  from  the 
ent,  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  with- 
short  time  there  has  been  river  action  at 
e  distance  above  the  river  valley  on  the 
side.  A  little  further  on  is  Oulx,  one  of 
principal  places  in  the  Dora  Valley,  and 
J  the  road  branches.  The  main  valley 
is  to  the  south,  and  the  road  continues  to 
H  town  (Cesanne),  where  there  is  a  pass 
■  the  Mont  Genevre  to  Briancon  on  the 
ance.  The  height  of  the  top  of  the  pass 
,560  feet,  and  the  watershed  of  the  Alps 
tere  perhaps  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
tdth.  The  other  valley  is  that  of  Bar- 
3che.  It  is  comparatively  open,  and  lends 
f  readily  enough  to  the  construction  of 
railroad,  but  the  elevation  above  the  sea 
inues  to  increase  rapidly.    At  Oulx  it  is 


already  3,340  feet,  and  at  Bardoneehe  4,380 
feet. 

"  These  Alpine  valleys  are  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  contest  between  the  Vaudois 
Protestants  and  their  Catholic  persecutors, 
but  little  now  remains  of  these  exploits.  The 
sites  of  the  battle  fields  are  covered  with 
wheat  crops.  But  the  Bardoneehe  Valley, 
unlike  most  of  the  subordinate  valleys,  which 
are  mere  mountain  gorges,  is  wide  and  very 
convenient,  and.  the  rise,  though  considerable, 
is  spread  over  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  At 
the  end  of  this  the  mountains  are  reached  and 
rise  almost  abruptly  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  valley  diverges  to  the  right  and 
left  and  retains  afterwards  a  direction  almost 
at  right  angles  to  that  observed  lower  down. 

"  It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  where  an  ab- 
rupt barrier  rises  boldly  at  the  end  of  a  val- 
ley of  moderate  width,  that  the  works  of  the 
tunnel  commence.  In  front  of,  and  at  some 
ittle  distance  from  the  works,  a  hamlet  has 
risen  up  for  the  supply  of  such  entertainment 
as  man  and  beast  may  require  in  such  a  place. 
The  accommodation  is  not  first  rate,  and  the 
beds  are  better  supplied  with  fleas  than  the 
kitchen  with  meat.  As  may  be  supposed  also, 
there  is  not  much  choice  in  the  way  of  food, 
but  the  traveller  does  not  come  to  Bardoneehe 
to  feast,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  starvation. 
The  buildings  connected  with  the  works  arc 
on  a  scale  proportionate  to  tbe  magnitude  of 
the  work  and  the  length  of  time  it  was  cer- 
tain to  take.  They  include  a  capital  house 
and  offices  for  the  resident  engineer,  another 
large  house  including  private  apartments  for 
several  persons,  and  also  a  casiuo  or  club  for 
the  principal  employes.  There  are  several 
other  buildings  affording  excellent  accommo- 
dation. The  club  is  provided  with  a  billiard 
room  and  news  room,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  everything  needful. 

Besides  the  dwelling  houses  and  offices 
there  are  workshops  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
very  large  shop  supplied  with  numerous  lathes 
and  everything  required  for  constructing  and 
repairing  all  the  details  of  machinery  used  in 
the  works.  The  perforating  machines  are 
made  and  repaired  here,  and  everything  need- 
ed in  the  way  of  metal  work,  not  involving 
extra  dimensions,  is  constructed  on  the  spot. 
Immediately  outside  aud  also  within  this 
shop  one  is  struck  by  the  odd  appearance  of 
gigantic  blocks  of  stone  riddled  through  and 
through  with  large  holes.  The  stones  are  tho 
hardest  and  toughest  that  could  be  found. 
The  holes  were  bored  with  the  steel  chisels 
of  the  perforating  machine.  Entering  the 
shop  and  looking  around  among  the  scores  of 
machines  at  work,  the  visitor  sees  in  a  corner 
a  similar  gigantic  block  of  extremely  hard 
quartz  in  which  comparatively  few  perfora- 
tions have  been  made.  This  block  is  ready 
for  further  experiment.  Tho  slender  frame- 
work of  iron  supporting  two  instruments  like 
small  cannon,  and  working  a  long  mining 
chisel  placed  before  it,  is  one  of  the  machines 


used  for  boring  and  intended  to  illustrate  the 
process  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  Nothing 
can  apparently  be  more  simple  than  this  in- 
genious contrivance  to  perforate  the  rock. 
The  power  made  use  of  is  air  greatly  con- 
densed by  a  set  of  large  and  powerful  machines, 
worked  by  water  power,  and  arranged  in  a 
series  of  four  on  the  hill  side,  one  below  an- 
other. The  same  water,  falling  from  one  to 
another,  works  all  the  machines,  and  the  con- 
densed air,  retained  for  a  time  in  vast  iron 
cylinders  in  each  machine  house,  is  distributed 
by  long  iron  tubes  to  a  convenient  spot  with- 
in the  works,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
perforating  machines  by  elastic  tubes,  with- 
out losing  power  by  the  distance  to  which  it 
is  conveyed. 

"  It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  sight  to  see 
a  workman  connect  an  elastic  tube  of  about 
half  an  inch  diameter  with  one  of  these  ma- 
chines and  watch  the  result  when  a  small  tap 
is  turned.  A  piston-rod,  working  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  and  short  cylinder,  imme- 
diately flies  backwards  and  forwards  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  regulated  by  a  small  but 
rather  heavy  flywheel.  Immediately  a  pon- 
derous chisel,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  set  in  motion, 
and  having  been  previously  placed  in  position 
strikes  a  succession  of  heavy  blows  against 
the  stone.  Fragments  begin  to  fly  in  all  di- 
rections. Each  time  that  the  chisel  strikes  it 
is  withdrawn  alittle  way, very  slightlyturned, 
and  immediately  strikes  again  in  the  same 
hole.  The  stone  experimented  upon  being  of 
the  hardest  and  toughest  kind  the  effect  is 
not  seen  for  several  strokes  ;  but  within  two 
minutes,  during  which  the  writer  watched 
the  experiment,  a  steel  chisel  was  completely 
blunted  and  rendered  useless,  and  there  was 
a  hole  made  about  two  inches  deep  in  the 
mass  of  quartzite  placed  to  operate  upon.  It 
is  evident  that  nothing  can  resist  such  an 
attack;  and,  indeed,  holes  are  bored  in  this 
way  in  an  hour  that  would  formerl}*  have 
taken  a  day.  The  machines  occupy  very 
little  space,  and  are  by  no  means  cumbrous. 
They  can  very  easily  be  moved  when  and 
where  they  are  needed.  As  many  as  seven- 
teen are  at  work  together  in  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  advance  is  being  made.  As 
the  power  is,  compressed  air,  they  not  only 
add  no  heat  to  the  interior,  but  render  it  cooler 
by  the  absorption  of  heat  during  expansion. 
The  air,  when  it  escapes,  is  available  for  ven- 
tilation. It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry 
steam  at  a  high  pressure  through  pipes  four 
miles  long,  but  little  diminution  of  force  is 
experienced  in  working  with  the  air,  although 
all  the  engines  and  condensers,  as  well  as  the 
cylinders  for  storing  tho  air,  are  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel.  The  length  of  pipe  at 
present  on  the  Piedmont  side  is  about  four 
miles  and  a  quarter.  The  pressure  of  air  com- 
monly employed  is  about  six  and  a  half  at- 
mospheres, or  nearly  a  hundred  pounds  on  the 
square  inch. 
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"The  entrances  of  the  tunnel  at  each  end 
are  not  far  from  the  hydraulic  machines  for 
compressing  the  air.  These,  as  already  stated, 
are  arranged  in  a  series  rising  one  above  an- 
other on  the  mountain  side,  but  all  communi- 
cate with  the  great  reservoirs  of  air  and  power 
at  the  lowest  level,  which  is  that  of  the  tun- 
nel at  its  entrance.  The  machines  are  very 
fine.  They  were  constructed  at  Liege,  at  the 
works  of  the  John  Cockerill  Company,  and 
are  kept  in  repair  on  the  spot.  The  water- 
wheels  are  magnificent,  and  hardly  involve 
the  waste  of  more  than  a  few  gallons  of  water 
in  each  revolution,  so  steady  is  the  work,  and 
so  well  balanced  the  supply  and  rate  of  mo- 
tion. The  contrivances  for  ventilation  are 
not  less  interesting,  and  have  hitherto  been 
perfectly  efficacious;  but  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  is  very  high  and  the  air  foul — 
partly  from  the  naturally  increased  heat  due 
to  the  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  partly 
to  the  large  number  of  human  beings  and 
horses  and  the  repeated  firing  of  blasts.  The 
actual  temperature  is  about  80°  Fahr.,  and 
has  varied  little  for  some  time.  The  works 
are  carried  on  incessantly,  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  week-day  and  Sunday ; 
the  only  intervals  being  at  the  great  festivals 
of  the  Church.  The  number  of  hours  of  idle- 
ness is  thus  very  small. 

"  The  work-people  appear  well  cared  for 
and  active.  The  number  at  present  employed 
at  each  end,  including  those  completing  the 
railway  communications,  amounts  to  nearly 
a  thousand  ;  but  they  are  widely  distributed, 
and  you  do  not  see  many  in  any  one  place. 
They  lodge  in  the  hamlets  that  have  arisen 
close  to  the  works  at  each  end,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  old  villages  of  Bardoneche  and 
Mod  ana,  which  preserve  their  primitive  sim- 
plicity." 

(To  be  continued.} 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page_  125.) 

The  following  letter  is  thus  endorsed  by 
H.  G. : — "The  within  is  the  latter  part  of  a 
letter  sent  to  W.  and  B.  Evans,  dated  4th  mo. 
4th,  1859." 

"Yearly  Meeting  is  fast  approaching,  and 
I  doubt  not  brings  an  increase  of  exercise  to 
thy  mind,  and  also  to  dear  Elizabeth,  in  which 
you  have  my  tender  sympathy.  But  how 
consoling  is  it  that  you  can  say  from  heart- 
felt experience,  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped 
us ;  and  I  trust  He  will  help  you  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  tribulated  path.  The  encourag- 
ing language  unsought  for,  sweetly  arises  in 
my  mind  as  applicable  to  you:  '  Fear  thou 
not ;  for  I  am  with  thee  ;  be  not  dismayed,  for 
I  am  thy  God:  I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea,  I 
will  help  thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with 
the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  How 
excellent  are  the  promises  of  the  High  and 
Holy  One;  and  not  any  of  them  fail  to  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  Him  alone.  I  some- 
times, when  in  my  better  way,  feel  a  desire 
once  more  to  sit  with  my  friends  in  Yearly 
Meeting;  and,  according  to  my  small  ability, 
endeavor  to  bear  a  portion  of  suffering  with 
my  brethren  and  sisters,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  experienced  thero :  but  my  in- 
firmities, which  seem  to  increase,  soon  re- 
mind me  that  home  is  the  most  suitable  place 
forme,  except  some  smaller  exertion  of  getting 


to  our  own  meeting;  which  I  have  mostly 
been  favored  to  do ;  and  though  they  are  often 
sat  through  in  poverty  of  spirit,  yet  at  other 
times  I  feel  comforted  and  refreshed,  I  trust 
I  may  say  with  a  little  of  that  bread  which 
comforteth  the  soul,  and  strengthens  the  poor 
weary  traveller  to  take  fresh  courage,  to  trust, 
and  hope,  and  struggle  on,  not  doubting  that 
He  who  careth  for  the  sparrows,  will  con- 
tinue to  care  for  his  humble,  depending  chil- 
dren. I  sometimes  marvel,  considering  the 
state  of  our  Society,  that  our  meetings  on 
First-days  are  so  largely  attended :  and  I  think 
we  are  at  times  favored  in  silence  to  feel  a 
solemnity,  not  at  our  command,  spread  over 
us;  upon  which  the  language  has  arisen: 
;  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him.' 

"  Your  late  visit  we  have  in  pleasant  re- 
membrance ;  and  if  we  were  so  situated  that 
we  could  frequently  step  in  and  commune 
with  each  other,  it  would  indeed  be  grateful 
to  me.  '  They  who  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another,'  &c.  There  is  often 
strength  and  comfort  derived  from  it  to  those 
who  see  eye  to  eye,  and  who  are  endeavoring 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing.  We  miss  dear  brother  A.'s  company 
very  much,  not  only  at  meeting,  but  in  our 
little  family.  Yet  we  mourn  not  as  those  who 
have  no  hope.  Though  the  dear  sufferer  said 
but  little  during  his  illness,  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  each  time  I  sat  by  him,  that  his  mind  was 
centered  in  quiet  confiding  trust ;  and  we  have 
the  consoling  hope  that  his  end  was  crowned 
with  peace. 

Thy  letter  of  Twelfth  month  last  was  ac- 
ceptable and  instructive  to  me,  as  all  thine 
have  been  :  only  I  fear  thou  hast  too  high  an 
opinion  of  my  religious  experience  ;  for  truly 
I  often  feel  myself  to  be  a  poor  worm,  not 
worthy  of  the  least  of  all  His  favors.  Often 
do  I  desire,  and  hope  I  may  say  with  increas- 
ing fervency,  that  I  may  be  preserved  from 
bringing  dishonor  on  the  blessed  Truth,  which 
I  think  I  feel  at  seasons  to  be  exceedingly 
precious.  And  now  in  conclusion,  I  may  ex 
press  the  desire  which  I  feel  in  sincerity,  that 
when  you,  dear  friends,  are  favored  to  ap- 
proach the  mercy  seat,  that  myself  and  dear 
daughter  may  be  remembered ;  and  preserva 
tion  asked  for  us  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
way,  watching  unto  prayer  even  unto  the 
end. 

"  The  foregoing  has  been  written  at  several 
times,  and  is  scarcely  worth  sending,  only  as 
an  assurance  that  you  are  held  in  tender  affec 
tion  ;  and,  according  to  the  ability  afforded, 
in  gospel  fellowship,  by  your  unworthy  aged 
friend,  Hannah  Gibbons." 

"  5th  mo.  1859.  I  was  favored  to  attend 
our  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Concord,  though  in 
much  feebleness.  In  the  select  meeting,  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  the  need  we  have  of 
more  inwardness,  more  weightiness  of  spirit, 
and  more  self-abasement.  In  the  meeting  for 
discipline  next  day,  I  was  concerned  to  en 
deavor  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  beloved 
youth  with  the  beauty  there  is  in  holiness, 
and  the  excellence  there  is  in  a  possession  in 
the  unchangeable  Truth.  Fervent  were  my 
desires,  that  they  might  early  embrace  the 
offers  of  heavenly  love,  and  thereby  become 
as  a  city  set  on  an  hill  which  cannot  be  hid 
that  others  seeing  their  good  works  may 
glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven, 


"  6th  mo.  19th.  Having  been  absent  sevei 
meeting-days  on  account  of  indisposition, 
was  enabled  to  get  there  to-day  ;  being  lil 
wise  impressed  with  the  importance  of  atter 
ing  in  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind.  K 
long  after  taking  my  seat  the  language  aro 
Who  aro  they  that  are  fit  for  the  Lord's  wo 
and  service  ?  Surely  they  only  who  feel  tb 
own  unfitness.  Man  in  his  finite  wisdom  c: 
not  find  out  God:  spiritual  things  are  or 
spiritually  known,  &c.  Though  the  lat 
seemed  in  much -weakness,  yet  am  favor 
this  afternoon  with  a  portion  of  peaceful  qui 
for  which  I  desire  to  be  thankful. 

"  9th  mo.  5th.  For  some  time  past  I  hs 
felt  much  poverty  of  spirit,  and  often  dc 
discouragement  and  mourning  on  account 
our  poor  Society  in  its  unsettled  situati' 
And  my  mind  being  frequently  impressed  w 
desires  for  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  t 
beloved  youth,  and  this  recently  withincre 
ing  weight,  attended  with  a  prospect  of  h| 
ing  a  meeting  appointed  principally  for  tl 
class,  I  could  not  feel  easy  to  omit  mentioni 
the  subject  to  some  Friends  of  experience  a 
weight;  and  accordingly  did  so  at  the  close 
our  meeting  last  Fourth-day,  though  in  t 
feeling  of  great  weakness  and  inability.  Tb 
uniting  with  the  prospect,  a  meeting  was  h 
in  our  meeting-house,  W.  C,  yesterday  aft 
noon,  which  was  pretty  largely  attended  :  a 
I  thought  a  good  meeting,  wherein  I  was 
abled  to  relieve  my  mind  of  an  exercise  wh 
at  times  had  long  attended  it.  Our  vak 
friend  P.  R.  was  also  engaged  in  testimot 
And  now,  after  all  the  discouragements  i 
poor  mind  has  passed  through,  to  feel  pea 
ful  and  quiet,  I  trust  I  may  say  an  holy  qu; 
is  cause  for  reverent  thankfulness  to  Hi 
who,  when  He  putteth  forth,  condescends 
go  before  those  who  desire  faithfully  to  sei 
Him. 

"  12th  mo.  9th.  Though  weak  in  bod;; 
went  to  see  our  afflicted  friend  and  neigh! 
A.  E.  I  thought  there  was  a  feeling  of  sok 
nity  spread  over  us  not  at  our  command  ;  2 
by  endeavoring  to  keep  near  to  Divine  coi 
sel  in  expressing  what  arose,  both  in  testimc 
and  on  bended  knee,  I  was  favored  to  reti; 
somewhat  refreshed,  even  as  a  brook  by  j 
way  to  the  weary  traveller. 

"  11th.  I  was  enabled  to  get  to  meetii 
where  it  seemed  to  me  we  had  a  solemn  ti 
in  silence;  reviving  the  hope  that  wo  are  I 
a  forsaken  people.  May  seasons  of  this  k 
be  had  in  grateful  remembrance,  seeing  tl 
are  no  more  atour  command  than  the  show 
which  fall  from  the  clouds  on  the  thir| 
ground. 

"  12th.    Owing  to  the  state  of  things, 
only  in  our  poor  unsettled  Society,  but  in 
world  at  large  ;  there  being  much  excitcm 
in  the  minds  of  many  on  the  subject  of  slave 
my  mind  has  been  humbled  and  exercised 
seasons ;  and  the  secret  breathing  of  it  hi 
been,  Lord  preserve  me  from  evil;  being 
sirous  of  studying  to  be  quiet,  and  doing 
own  business,  and  of  committing  the  car 
which  is,  according  to  my  ability  for  feel 
I  trust  near  my  heart,  unto  Him,  who  ' 
turn  the  heart  of  man  as  a  man  turneth 
water  course  in  his  field. 

"  27th.  I  think  I  can  adopt  the  langus 
'  Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  rightec 
verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  ear 
Be  pleased,  O  holy  Father,  to  make  me  m 
pure!  And,  if  consistent  with  Thy  bles 
will,  anoint  my  spiritual  eye  with  the  e 
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?e  of  thy  kingdom,  that  so  I  may  see  more 
irly  the  things  which  belong  to  Thine 
lor  and  my  soul's  peace:  and  wilt  thou  en- 
e  me  to  do  them.  And  now  in  my  feeble 
1  tottering  stale  of  body,  be  pleased  to  keep 
mind  more  free  from  the  mixture  of  self, 
I  near  unto  Thee:  and  enable  me,  a  poor 
nn  of  the  dust,  to  continue  to  have  my 
fidence  fixed  in  Thee  the  Rock  of  ages, 
dnst  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be 
3  to  prevail." 

low  sweetly  is  the  humbled,  chastened 
istian  character,  even  that  of  a  little  child, 
nifested  in  the  foregoing  memorandum, 
w  self-distrustful  was  she;  and  with  what 
ings  of  unworthiness  as  "  a  poor  worm  of 

dust,"  does  she  look  towards  the  termina- 
i  of  all  things  here.  Yet  how  earnest  were 

breathings  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory 
lave  the  eye  re-anointed,  and,  as  the  one 
ig  needful,  be  kept  near  to  Him,  the  only 
psician  of  value  and  Saviour  of  sinners,  and 
jk  of  ages,  against  which  no  divination  or 
hantment  shall  be  able  to  prevail.  Strong- 
n  contrast  is  this  with  a  profession  of  re- 
on  built  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are 
enerated,  justified,  and  saved  by  the  pro- 
atory  sacrifice  and  imputed  righteousness 
Christ  without  us,  while  we  may  have 
rer  witnessed  Him  within,  in  His  second 
aing,  and  spiritual  manifestation  of  light, 
I  life,  and  power,  to  illuminate  the  soul, 
1  to  cleanse  it  from  all  sin.  The  apostle 
dares,  "By  the  one  offering,  he  (the  dear 
ziour)  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are 
.ctified:'  It  is  this  state  of  perfection  or 
iness,  experienced  through  the  washing  of 
eneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
ost,  with  the  new  heart  and  the  new  spirit 
sequent  upon  it,  that  our  Father  in  heaven 
,h  promised  to  all  those  who  shall  abide 
3  saving  baptism,  and  coming  as  "  a  refiner's 

and  like  fuller's  soap."  These  also  He 
1  try  in  the  furnace  of  adversity  as  gold  is 
id  in  the  fire;  will  bring  through  many 
julations;  will  wash,  sanctify,  and  justify 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
rit  of  our  God  ;  and  finally  present  fault- 
i  before  the  throne  of  His  glory  with  ex- 
ding  joy. 

?he  new  feature  of  doctrine  alluded  to,  at 
3t  new  among  us,  finds  no  encouragement 
m  the  memoranda  and  example  of  Hannah 
bons :  whose  whole  life  was  one  of  self- 
trust,  of  self-denial,  humility,  and  watchful 
traint.  We  remember  also,  in  this  con- 
don,  an  expi"ession  of  the  wise  and  good 
n  Woolmau,  when  near  the  close  of  his  re- 
rkable  life  :  "My  dependence  is  in  the  Lord 
us,  who,  I  trust,  will  forgive  my  sins,  which 
11 1  hope  for."  Daniel  Wheeler's  testimony, 
en  also  on  the  bed  of  death,  is  of  like  sig- 
cance, viz  :  "During  the  operation  of  bleed- 
,  D.  W.  remarked  to  his  medical  attendant, 
thout  blood  there  is  no  cleansing.'  Doct. 
replied,  'it  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  that 
inseth  us  from  all  our  sins.'  '  Yes,'  said 
patient,  '  but  not  in  our  natural,  unregen- 
te  state :  when  we  are  in  the  light,  as  He  is 
the  light,  then  1  believe  it  will  cleanse  us 
n  all  our  sins.  Yes,'  he  added  with  much 
ohasis,  '  I  know  it.'  " 

Jhrist  Jesus  is  the  unchangeable  Way  to 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  the  breaking 
TTi  of  our  own  will,  through  the  obedience 
aith,  and  the  submission  of  our  hearts  unto 
o,  must  ever  remain  the  self-denying  and 
r  narz-ow  path  which  all  His  must  walk  in. 


May  we  not  only  choose,  but  like  best  that 
path  which  is  well  beaten  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  flock,  though  it  be  not  one  of  smoothness 
and  ease  ;  neither  always  pleasant  and  with- 
out mortifications  and  tribulations.  There 
are  many  easy  roads  that  seem  plausible,  and 
streams  smooth  and  wide  in  which  the  "  galley 
with  oars"  may  go,  and  "the  gallant  ship" 
can  pass;  but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  care- 
fully and  prayerfully  to  enquire  if  they  be 
safe  ways — leading  to  peace. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ancient  Roman  Cement. — The  hardness  of 
the  Roman  cement  discovered  in  modern  times 
is  attributed  to  several  circumstances.  The 
Romans  built  their  walls  of  great  thickness, 
and  thick  walls  constructed  of  materials  which 
are  bad  conductors  of  the  atmospheric  fluids 
always  preserve  a  latent  humidity,  more  or 
less  sensible  according  as  the  distance  between 
the  faces  of  the  wall  is  more  or  less  great.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  temperature  of  a  block 
of  building,  in  consequence  of  the  inconduc- 
tivity  of  its  elements,  varies  but  little.  Here 
we  have  the  secret  of  the  hardness  of  Roman 
cement  or  mortar;  it  is  a  hydrate  of  lime,  and 
thus,  instead  of  being  destroyed  by  humidity, 
as  plaster  or  common  lime  would  be,  it  bene- 
fits by  it  just  as  aquatic  plants  thrive  on  water; 
moreover,  an  uniform  temperature  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  its  preservation. 

The  scrupulous  care  which  the  Romans 
took  in  the  selection  of  their  materials  is  a 
grand  element  in  the  duration  of  their  con- 
structions. Stone  was  not  employed  until  it 
had  been  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  air  for 
two  years,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it 
did  not  appear  sound,  it  was  broken  up  and 
used  for  filling  the  foundation  walls.  When 
the  cement  was  used  for  covering  surfaces, 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  lay  it  on 
thick,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  a  solid  coat- 
ing would  last  much  longer  than  a  thinner 
one,  and  have  a  great  effect  on  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  walls  themselves. 

Another  cause  of  the  hardness  aud  dura 
bility  of  the  Roman  mortar  and  cements  was 
the  very  careful  manner  in  which  they  were 
made  and  used.  This  arose  probably  out  of 
the  gigantic  nature  of  their  constructions  and 
the  demands  of  a  luxurious  people,  revelling 
in  wealth  and  knowing  no  limits  to  their  en- 
joyments. Another  cause  still  was  the  em- 
ployment of  artificial  means,  at  great  cost,  to 
harden  the  surface  of  their  coating  of  cement; 
one  of  the  substances  used  for  this  end  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny;  it  was  called  maltha,  and 
consisted  of  quick  lime  slaked  in  wine,  and 
then  ground  up  with  figs  and  lard;  this  made 
the  surface  on  which  the  mixture  was  spread, 
after  an  application  of  oil,  harder  than  stone. 
If  maltha  was  used  to  indurate  the  surface  of 
the  great  tanks  and  conduits  of  old  Rome, 
that  people  must  have  dared  expenses  which, 
even  with  the  aid  of  slave  labor,  throw  all  our 
material  extravagance  into  the  shade. —  Tech- 
nologist. 

Encouragement  for  the  Young. — "All  the  sa- 
crifices made  in  obedience  to  gentle  requirings, 
in  the  early  part  of  my  spiritual  warfare  of 
faith,  O  I  they  have  been  abundantly  repaid  ; 
yea,  sevenfold  !  *  *  so,  I  would  encourage  a 
rising  generation  to  obey  the  '  still  small 
voice'  manifested  within,  the  Word  nigh  in 
the  heart." — Mary  Capper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Be  not  Discouraged. 

The  present  is  no  doubt  a  time  in  which  the 
burthen-bearers  in  our  church  are  greatly  dis- 
couraged, seeing  in  many  of  their  fellow-mem- 
bers a  departure  from  our  primitive  principles 
and  a  corresponding  defection  in  the  practices 
which  or.ght  to  flow  from  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  ample  cause  for  those  who  are  rightly 
concerned,  to  mourn  over  these  evidences  of 
what  seems  to  be  an  increasing  weakness; 
for  as  Samson  was  shorn  of  his  strength  when 
he  suffered  Delilah  to  clip  the  locks  of  his 
head,  so  our  Society  will  lose  the  power  which 
it  has  exercised  in  the  christian  world,  if  it 
should  unhappily  depart  from  its  doctrines 
and  testimonies.  Yet  of  latter  times  some 
considerations  have  presented,  which  have 
tended  to  strengthen  the  faith,  that  the  Lord 
still  regards  our  portion  of  His  militant  church 
with  an  eye  of  compassion,  and  that  in  due 
season  He  will  more  eminently  manifest,  that 
His  preserving  care  is  still  round  about  us. 

Those  who  have  attended  the  different 
Quarterly  Meetings  which  have  occurred 
throughout  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  latter 
times,  have  observed  that  they  were  gener- 
ally favored  with  the  merciful  extensions  of 
Heavenly  goodness.  This  has  been  more  fully 
and  prevailingly  the  case,  than  has  been  usual. 
May  it  not  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  a 
renewed  visitation  is  being  extended  to  the 
children  of  this  people  ?  If  there  is  a  humble 
yielding  to  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  the 
fruits  of  it  will  in  time  become  apparent;  the 
hidden  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump, 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed  will  take  root  and 
grow  till  it  overshadows  the  whole  man ;  and 
we  may  reasonably  look  for  an  increase  of 
spiritual  gifts,  to  the  comfort  and  edification 
of  the  church. 

Some  of  the  testimonies  which  at  one  time 
were  upheld  almost  alone  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  have  now  widely  spread,  and  their 
truth  and  importance  are  recognized  by  many 
in  other  denominations  of  Christians.  The 
peaceable  character  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
its  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  and  practice 
of  war,  which  springs  from  the  corrupt  pas- 
sions of  the  heart,  is  extensively  advocated, 
and  will  continue  to  spread  as  mankind  be- 
come wiser  and  better.  Go  to  our  courts  of 
law,  and  wre  find  a  large  proportion  of  the 
jurors  and  witnesses  obeying  the  plain  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour,  "  Swear  not  at  all,"  and 
substituting  an  affirmation  for  the  oath.  The 
wrongfulness  of  slavery  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted through  a  large  portion  or  the  civilized 
world,  and  that  remnant  of  barbarism  seems 
likely  ere  long  to  cease  from  among  all  who 
profeBS  Christianity.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  all  these  particulars  the  stead}'  and 
consistent  testimony  upheld  by  Friends  has 
had  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 

Has  then  the  mission,  for  which  Friends 
were  raised  up  to  be  a  people  and  gathered 
from  among  other  professors,  been  fulfilled  ? 
And  is  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  some 
portions  of  the  Society,  as  shown  by  the  evi- 
dences of  departure  from  its  doctrines  which 
have  appeared  in  several  of  the  recent  num- 
bers of"  The  Friend,"  but  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  a  fore-ordained  disintegration? 
We  doubt  not  that  such  queries  have  often 
been  suggested  to  other  minds  than  those  of 
the  writer.  He  who  loves  the  Truth,  and  de- 
sires its  prosperity,  must  often  have  i'elt  sad- 
ness, even  some  degree  of  dismay,  in  viewing 
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the  rapid  increase  -within  our  borders  of  views 
and  feelings  destructive  to  our  very  existence 
as  a  distinct  body  of  christians.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve we  may  take  courage  in  the  reflection, 
that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  church 
at  large,  before  our  mission  is  accomplished. 
The  christian  testimony  to  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity enforced  by  prophets  and  apostles  of 
old,  seems  to  bo  practically  ignored  among 
most  of  the  professed  followers  of  Him  who 
wore  the  seamless  garment.  It  is  still  upheld 
by  the  Mennonites  and  some  other  communi- 
ties, whose  quiet  and  retired  mode  of  living 
prevents  their  influence  from  being  felt  much 
beyond  their  own  immediate  neighborhoods. 
Even  the  Methodists,  who,  in  our  younger 
days,  were  known  to  be  professors  of  religion 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  dress,  seem  to  have 
become  ashamed  of  thus  bearing  a  public  tes- 
timony to  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, and  are  now  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
in  this  respect  from  those  who  make  no  pro- 
fession of  bearing  the  daily  cross.  This  in- 
creasing tendency  to  show  and  extravagance 
has  so  spread  among  them,  that  even  their 
houses  of  worship  are  now  often  costly  and 
splendid  edifices.  This  is  a  sad  change,  as  its 
tendency  is  to  foster  pride  under  a  show  of 
doing  homage  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  as 
it  inevitably  weakens  that  hold  upon  the 
laboring  classes,  on  which  so  much  of  their 
usefulness  depended. 

Surely  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  chris- 
tian churches  must  be  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity of  bearing  a  clear  and  decided  testimony 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  other 
matters  connected  with  our  every  day  life  and 
conduct. 

I  think  we  may  consider  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  views  and  teachings  of  the  early 
members  of  our  Society,  to  be  their  earnest 
attention  to  the  life,  substance  and  spirituality 
of  religion,  as  distinguished  from  mere  pro- 
fession, on  the  one  hand,  or  from  a  perform- 
ance of  outward  observances  on  the  other. 
With  what  fulness  and  frequency  and  unction 
did  they  press  upon  their  hearers,  and  still, 
by  their  writings  press  upon  us,  their  succes- 
sors, the  necessity  of  knowing  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  work  upon  our  hearts,  and  of  our  fully  and 
unreservedly  submitting  to  its  operations. 
It  was  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart  that  they 
taught  us  to  look  for  that  effectual  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire  which  in  its  power- 
ful operations  consumes  and  removes  the  cor- 
ruption which  abounds  there.  Here,  too,  they 
believed,  was  to  be  experienced  that  true 
communion,  in  which  the  humble  and  faithful 
disciple  is  often  made  to  partake  of  the  rich 
bounties  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  table,  agree- 
ably to  the  language  of  revelation,  "Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock  :  If  any  man  hear 
my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in 
to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me."  They  knew  the  strong  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  substitute  the  form  for  the 
substance  ;  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  practice 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  without  coming  to 
experience  the  heart-changing  realities  of 
which  they  are  but  symbols ;  and  hence  they 
were  mainly  concerned  to  seek  after  the  in- 
ward and  living  experience  of  the  truths  of 
religion.  They  felt  the  force  of  the  apostle's 
concern  for  the  Galatians,  who  was  afraid  lest 
he  had  bestowed  upon  them  labor  in  vain,  be- 
cause after  they  had  known  God,  they  still 
showed  a  tendency  to  turn  again  to  "  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements." 


There  are  some  symptoms  of  increased  at- 
tention, in  different  parts  of  the  christian 
world,  to  this  inner  work  of  religion,  to  the 
need  of  practical  holiness  ;  and  in  many  quar- 
ters the  acknowledgment  will  freely  be  made, 
that  without  this  experience,  all  else  is  as 
empty  as  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  also  to 
be  seen  a  greater  regard  for  the  mere  external 
performances — music,  vestments,  incense,  &c, 
calculated  to  amuse  the  mind,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  divert  its  attention  from  a  reverent 
waiting  upon  God,  and  from  that  inwardness 
of  spirit  in  which  the  soul  is  solemnized  by  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  bowed  in 
humble  worship  before  its  Creator.  There  is 
therefore  abundant  need  for  the  continued 
existence  of  a  body  of  christians,  who  by  a 
rejection  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies  in  re- 
ligious worship,  show  their  dependence  on 
God  alone  for  the  ability  to  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  and  who  by  their  simple, 
and  self-denying  lives,  exemplify  a  practical 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily 
and  follow  me." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  bright- 
ness of  the  light  which  we  are  thus  called 
upon  to  uphold  to  the  world,  should  be  dim- 
med by  want  of  more  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  many  who  profess  to  be  Friends.  This  is 
indeed  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  the 
present  time.  The  influence  which  our  Society 
has  exerted,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  num- 
bers, and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  more  con- 
cerned to  watch  carefully  that  our  lamp  be 
kept  trimmed  and  burning  brightly,  than  that 
the  number  of  our  members  should  be  in- 
creased. If  we  lower  the  standard  in  order 
to  render  our  profession  more  acceptable  to 
others,  and  open  wide  the  door  for  the  admis- 
sion of  those  who  are  not  convinced  of  the 
truths  we  profess,  we  shall  be  doing  little  real 
good  to  them,  while  we  shall  be  deserting  that 
place  in  his  militant  church  assigned  to  us  by 
the  Head  thereof,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  removal  out  of  his  place  of  the  candlestick, 
from  which  light  no  longer  issues.  J. 

From  "Good  Health." 

The  Kitchen  Range. 

Amongst  all  the  fittings  of  a  domestic  resi- 
dence, it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  none  are 
so  important  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates, 
or  at  times  more  conducive  to  their  discom- 
fort, than  the  means  and  appliances  employed 
for  warming  the  building.  What  more  de- 
lightful than  the  winter  fireside  of  a  country 
house  ?  or  more  miserable  than  a  smoky 
chimney?  The  whole  subject  of  fireplaces, 
chimneys,  and  fuel,  is  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
householder  is  concerned,  all  one,  though  it 
requires  to  be  considered  under  several  heads; 
we  shall  also  show,  in  due  course,  that  econo- 
my and  the  healthiness  of  a  household  are  in- 
timately connected  with  the  same  question. 
As,  however,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  treat 
on  the  several  heads  enumerated  above  in  one 
article,  we  propose,  first  of  all,  after  a  few  in- 
troductory remarks  on  chimneys,  to  devote 
our  attention  to  the  Kitchen  Range,  as  being 
unquestionably  the  most  important  fireplace 
in  any  house. 

It  is,  we  believe,  nowhere  recorded  when 
and  where  chimneys  were  first  invented.  They 
were  evidently  common  in  Venice  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  an  in- 


scription over  the  gate  of  the  school  of  San 
Maria  della  Carita  states  that  in  1347  a  gre 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down  by  i 
earthquake,  a  fact  confirmed  by  John  Villai 
who  refers  the  event  to  the  evening  of  the  25 
of  January.  In  the  year  1368,  also,  Galea 
Gataro  relates  that  Francisco  da  Carraro,  lo 
of  Padua,  came  to  Rome,  and  finding  no  chii 
neys  in  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  because 
that  time  fire  was  kindled  in  a  hole  in  t 
middle  of  the  floor,  he  caused  two  chimney 
like  those  that  had  been  long  used  in  Padi 
to  be  constructed  by  the  work-people  he  h 
brought  with  him.  From  the  foregoing  fac 
we  may,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  c< 
rectness,  fix  the  fourteenth  century  as  t 
date  of  the  first  introduction  of  chimneys. 

Now  the  use  of  chimneys  being,  primari 
to  carry  away  the  products  of  combustk 
and,  secondarily,  for  purposes  of  ventilatic 
the  subject  must  be  considered  in  both  the 
lights.  With  the  huge  wood  fires  of  our  i 
cestors,  the  large  hearth  recess  and  the  caj 
cious  flue  did  not  interfere  with  the  acco 
plishment  of  the  object  proposed  ;  but  wh 
fireplaces  were  introduced  into  small  root 
and  coal  was  substituted  for  wood,  the  arran; 
ments  which  were  suited  to  the  large  hall 
kitchen  did  not  apply.  Five  hundred  ye; 
of  experience  in  chimney  construction  dc 
not  appear  to  have  resulted  in  the  deducti 
of  scientific  rules  for  their  apportionment, 
far  as  houses  are  concerned.  In  this  respt 
Architects  have  unquestionably  been  left  1 
behind  by  Engineers,  who,  when  they  des; 
to  erect  a  chimney  shaft  for  a  factory  or  stet 
engine,  carefully  apportion  the  dimensions 
the  structure  for  the  work  which  it  has 
perform  ;  it  is,  however,  too  often  the  cs 
that  flues  in  houses  are  constructed  of  t 
same  sectional  area,  whether  they  be  twee 
or  fifty  feet  in  height ;  whereas  dimensic 
that  may  be  suited  for  the  one  height  are  p 
fectly  inappropriate  for  the  other.  One  c< 
sequence  of  this  is  the  disfigurement  of  bui 
ings  by  the  addition  of  chimney-pots,  for  t 
purpose  of  contracting  the  orifice  of  a  fll 
which  has  been  constructed  too  large  fort 
duty  that  it  has  to  perform.  Defects  arisi 
from  this  cause  are  too  often  attributed  to  t 
position  of  doors  or  windows;  whereas  1 
real  reason  of  their  existence  is  assignal' 
solely  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  calcul 
tion  for  determining  their  proper  proportio  j 
Something,  it  is  true,  may  be  said  with  rega 
to  the  setting  of  fireplaces,  as  well  as  to  th 
construction ;  but  we  do  not  purpose  to  enfll 
into  this  question  in  the  present  article. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  treats  thaij 
cook  could  enjoy  is  to  bo  served  with  a  d  ' 
ner  cooked  by  some  one  else.    The  reason 
this  is  that  the  constant  smell  of  the  cooki 
nauseates  the  stomach,  making  it,  by  t 
sympathetic  action  of  the  several  nerves 
the  system,  disinclined  to  receive  what  it  1 
so  long  anticipated  through  the  action  of  t  V 
senses.  Similarly,  also,  the  mistress  of  a  hou  j 
hold  enjoys  nothing  better  than  to  get  soi 
one  else  to  superintend  the  ordering  of  1  ' 
several  meals.    But  if  this  is  caused,  to  a  c 
tain  extent,  by  a  mere  knowledge  of  what 
coming,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  cf 
when  the  smell  of  cooking — as  too  often 
curs — pervades  the  house  as  well  as  t 
kitchen  ;  and  in  some  instances  the  smell 
dinner  will  be  perceivable  in  other  parts 
the  house  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  t 
kitchen.  To  a  delicate  person  this  is  sufficie 
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tirely  destroy  the  appetite,  and  it  is  due 
|  to  defective  construction.  The  cook  is 
iften  blamed  when  the  architect  is  in 
;  and,  while  few  know  where  to  assign 
lult,  fewer  still  know  how  to  remedy  it; 
t  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  evil 
lot  disappear  from  amongst  us,  until  the 
'  house  construction  is  based  upon  a  more 
tific  principle  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
d.  Art  and  decoration,  and  the  conveni- 
trrangement  of  accommodation,  occupy, 
e  present  day,  far  too  much  of  the  con- 
ation of  the  architect;  whilst  sanitary 
igements  are  neglected,  and  the  health- 
ss  of  buildings  suifers  in  consequence, 
order  to  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of 
auses  that  lead  to  the  kitchen  being  a 
ince  in  a  house,  instead  of,  as  it  should 
le  means  of  imparting  pleasure  and  com- 
we  must  consider,  first,  what  is  a  smell 
how  it  is  conveyed.  A  smell,  then — and 
we  are  referring,  it  will  be  understood, 
smell  that  ought  not  to  exist — is  matter 
wrong  place,  and,  consequently,  it  is  dirt; 
aot  only  is  the  smell  of  cooking,  when  it 
ades  a  house,  dirt  in  a  scientific  sense,  but 
so  absolutely.  The  smells  arising  from 
ing  consists  of  minute  particles  given  out 
food  of  all  kinds,  owing  to  the  partial 
deal  decomposition  which  takes  place 
lg  the  application  of  heat,  and  which  are 
ed  off  and  mixed  with  the  surrounding 
y  the  steam  or  other  vapors  arising  there- 
.  With  a  properly  constructed  kitchen 
e  or  cooking  stove,  and  flue,  these  will 
3  conveyed  up  the  chimney,  and  carried 
t  into  the  atmosphere  above  the  house, 
ich  case  they  are  harmless,  and  become 
ediately,  so  to  say,  deodorized,  by  admix- 
with  a  preponderating  amount  of  atmos- 
ic  air.  When,  however,  they  are  per- 
d  to  escape  into  the  house,  they  do  not 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  ren- 
hem  innocuous;  and,  upon  condensation 
e  vapors  by  which  they  are  conveyed, 
will  settle  upon  the  interior  walls  and 
ually  cover  them  with  a  coating  of  grease 
egotable  matter.  These,  if  not  constantly 
ved,  will  accumulate,  and  in  time  decom- 
giving  off  still  more  objectionable  and 
althy  smells,  but  which  are  not  so  notice- 
in  consequence  of  the  more  powerful 
arising  from  a  continuance  of  that  evil 
which  they  first  had  their  origin, 
will  repeatedly  be  found  that  the  smell 
>oking  is  strong  in  other  parts  of  the 
3,  and  especially  upon  the  floor  imme- 
ly  above  the  kitchen,  whilst  the  kitchen 
is  apparently  free — or  almost  so — from 
aconvenience  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is, 
a  little  consideration,  made  perfectly 
and  intelligible. 

e  cause  of  this  annoyance  is  an  absence 
y  proper  regulation  of  the  currents  of  air 

gh  the  kitchen,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 

e  ventilation. 

e  chimney  being,  as  we  have  already 
i,  to  some  extent  intended  as  a  means  of 
lation,  if  it  do  not  carry  off  all  the  fumes 
g  from  the  combustion  of  fuel ;  as  well 
the  case  of  a  kitchen  range,  all  the  va- 
3onsequent  upon  cooking,  there  must  be 
ihing  wrong  in  its  arrangement  or  form, 
a  for  a  moment  trace  the  air  currents  of 
m.  By  an  old  experiment  of  applying 
ted  paper  to  the  edge  of  a  room  door 
it  is  closed,  or  partially  so,  it  will  be 
,  by  the  direction  given  to  the  flame, 


that  there  is  constantly  an  inward  current  of 
air  at  the  lower  part  of  the  door,  and  an  out- 
ward current  at  the  top. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  heated  air 
being  lighter  than  cold  air,  it  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  room,  and,  escaping  through  the  cavity 
between  the  upper  part  of  the  door  and  the 
door  frame,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  current 
of  cooler  air,  which,  being  heavier,  enters  from 
below.  This  lower  current  will  be  found  to 
be  much  more  powerful  when  there  is  a  fire 
in  the  room,  as  then,  besides  supplying  the 
air  necessary  to  replace  the  escaping  heated 
atmosphere,  a  considerable  additional  quan- 
tity is  required  to  support  the  combustion  of 
fuel  in  the  grato,  and  the  air  thus  supplied 
escapes  up  the  chimney ;  whereas,  when  there 
is  no  fire  there  is  a  downward  current  in  the 
chimney  itself,  which  assists  in  supplyingfresh 
air  to  the  room.  Bearing  this  principle  of 
ventilation  in  mind,  let  us  now  trace  the  course 
of  those  vapors,  or  smells,  which  at  times  es- 
cape from  the  kitchen  into  the  other  apart- 
ments while  cooking  is  going  on.  In  the  first 
place,  were  the  ventilation  of  the  kitchen  per- 
fect, all  these  fumes  would  escape  up  the 
chimney  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  proper  ar- 
rangements for  this  purpose,  a  portion  of 
them  escape  into  the  kitchen,  in  the  first 
place,  and,  rising  with  the  heated  vapors  of 
the  apartment,  ascend  until  they  fill  the  entire 
space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  top  of  the 
doors;  and  it  will  be  found  by  practical  test 
that  whilst  the  lower  part  of  theroom  is  almost 
free  from  smell,  the  upper  stratum  of  air  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  odors  arising 
from  cooking.  If  the  top  of  the  door  leading 
into  the  outer  air  be  above  that  of  the  inner 
door,  a  certain  portion  of  these  will  escape 
into  the  atmosphere  ;  but,  as  both  doors  are 
usually  of  the  same  height,  they  will  by  pre- 
ference escape  over  the  inner  door,  and  so  get 
into  the  other  part  of  the  house.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  house  itself  acts  as  a 
huge  chimney  to  the  lower  apartments,  and 
the  outer  current  of  air  is  consequently  strong- 
er in  the  direction  of  the  house  than  towards 
the  atmosphere.  The  fumes,  therefore,  which 
are  unable  to  ascend  the  chimney  will  escape 
into  the  house,  and  be  carried  by  the  ascend- 
ing atmosphere  into  the  passages  and  rooms 
on  the  lower  floors  above.  It  may,  however, 
not  unreasonably  be  asked  why,  under  these 
conditions,  the  smell  is  not  strongest  in  the 
top  story,  rather  than  on  the  floor  immediately 
above  the  kitchen  ?  A  moment's  reflection 
will  explain  this.  If  the  heated  air  thus  im- 
pregnated retained  its  initial  temperature,  we 
should  undoubtedly  find  it  most  conspicuous 
on  the  topmost  floor;  but  meetfng,  as  it  rises, 
with  cooler  currents,  it  not  only  becomes  con- 
densed, and  so  freed  to  a  certain  extent  from 
its  impurities,  but  by  the  admixture  of alarger 
quantity  of  air  the  impurities  become  diluted  ; 
and,  ultimately,  as  the  air  rises,  all  sense  of 
their  existence  becomes  lost. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inconveni- 
ence to  which  wo  are  referring  exists  to  a 
much  greater  extent  where  the  closed  top 
ranges  are  employed  than  with  an  open  range, 
in  consequence  of  the  draughts  of  combustion 
being  conveyed  up  close  flues ;  whilst  a  small 
register  only  furnishes  the  means  of  escape 
for  the  other  vapors,  and  through  which  the 
draught  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
them  off.  For  this  reason  close-topped  ranges 
are  more  likely  to  be  offensive  than  those  with 
open  fires;  but  for  convenience  of  cooking, 


the  former  are  certainly  more  advantageous, 
in  consequence  of  the  wholo  top  of  the  range 
being  a  hot-plate.  A  combination  of  the  close 
and  open  range,  whilst  they  possess,  to  some 
extent,  the  convenience  of  the  hot  plate,  do 
not  obstruct  the  proper  current  of  draught  up 
the  -chimney,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  the 
same  extent  liable  to  the  defects  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  desire  espe- 
cially to  avoid  giving  any  opinion  decidedly 
adverse  to  close  ranges.  Wo  have  known 
them  to  act  admirably,  and  to  be  free  from 
the  causes  of  complaint  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring. From  what  we  have  already  said,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  smell  of  cooking 
in  a  house  arises,  not  generally  in  consequence 
of  a  defective  stove,  but  from  a  faulty  chim- 
ney, or  the  bad  setting  of  a  stove. 

It  would  be  imposi-ible  to  lay  down  any 
golden  rule  for  the  avoidance  of  the  incon- 
venience, as  each  case  must  depend  upon  local 
circumstances.  Every  builder  or  professed 
chimney  doctor  will  have  his  own  remedy, 
consisting,  probably,  of  some  patent  in  which 
he  is  personally  interested  ;  but  whilst  all  may 
be  good  under  certain  circumstances,  each 
one  will  probably  be  found  to  fail  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  The  only  scientific  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty  is  either  to  increase  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  through  the  orifice 
up  which  the  fumes  of  cooking  should  ascend; 
or  else  to  draw  those  fumes  off  from  the  upper 
stratum  of  air  in  the  kitchen,  as  near  the  ceil- 
ing as  may  be  convenient,  either  by  means  of 
a  ventilator  in  the  chimney,  or  by  one  com- 
municating with  the  outer  air  from  some  part 
in  the  wall,  as  high  as  possible  above  the  top 
of  the  kitchen  door. 

A  simple  yet  effectual  way  of  accomplishing 
the  former  object  is  by  contracting  the  orifice 
of  the  register  where  necessary,  and  decreas- 
ing the  open  space  round  the  front  of  the 
range,  thus  inducing  a  stronger  current  from 
the  kitchen  up  the  flue.  This  is  quite  practi- 
cable with  a  kitchen  range,  although  it  could 
not  be  applied  as  a  remedy  for  any  evils  at- 
tendant on  the  fireplace  of  a  sitting  or  sleeping 
apartment,  because  one  of  the  consequences 
would  necessarily  be  the  shutting  out  of  a 
portion  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  the  room. 
This  in  the  ease  of  a  kitchen  would  be  no  im- 
mediate drawback,  as  the  fire  would  still  be 
equally  available  for  culinary  purposes  ;  but, 
under  circumstances  where  the  fire  is  merely 
required  to  heat  an  apartment,  any  contrac- 
tion of  the  chimney-piece  front  would  tend 
immediately  to  detract  from  the  very  benefits 
the  fire  was  designed  to  contribute. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  61d  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Prov. 
xxii.  6. 

Viewing  with  uneasiness  the  want  of  pro- 
per discipline  in  many  of  the  families  in  our 
Society,  I  have  felt  like  endeavoring  to  stimu- 
late some  of  us  to  greater  faithfulness  herein, 
by  a  few  suggestions  in  "  The  Friend."  I  be- 
lieve, by  common  consent,  in  all  enlightened 
nations,  the  parent  is  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  child  until  he  arrives  at  an  age 
at  which  most  children  are  thought  to  be 
capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves; 
and  this  custom  was  sanctioned  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Saviour  when  on  earth,  for  it  is  said 
of  him:  "And  ho  went  down  with  them,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them," 
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By  the  laws  of  most  countries,  the  parent 
is  only  held  responsible  so  far  as  good  citizen- 
ship is  concerned  ;  but  religion  makes  him 
responsible  for  his  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing, as  is  evident  by  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy 
in  the  selection  of  bishops,  who,  amongst 
other  evidences  of  fitness  must  be  "  One  that 
ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children 
iu  subjection  Avith  all  gravity."  And  also  the 
deacons:  "Let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands 
of  one  wife,  ruling  their  children  and  their 
own  houses  well."  And  a  curse  was  pro- 
nounced against  Eli  and  his  house  for  not  re- 
straining his  sons.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  wanting  in  reproof :  for  he  reproved 
them  sharply,  not  sparing  them,  but  that  did 
not  clear  him  in  the  Divine  sight  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  wicked  deeds.  "For  I 
have  told  him  that  I  will  judge  his  house  for 
ever  for  the  iniquity  which  he  knoweth,  because 
his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrain- 
ed  them  not.  It  is  evident,  I  think,  from  what 
I  have  quoted,  and  the  quotations  might  be 
extended,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  and 
maintain  authority  over  our  children.  It  need 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  arbitrary.  It  can, 
and  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
obedience,  and  yet  retain  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  child.  It  may  sometimes  be 
needful  to  resort  to  punishmeut,  which  should 
never  be  cruel,  and  need  not  often  be  severe. 
I  think  the  efficacy  of  punishment  depends 
more  on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
administered,  than  its  frequency  or  severity 
And  this  training,  education,  "Breaking  the 
will,"  or  whatever  name  we  may  give  it, 
should  begin  with  the  first  effort  of  the  infant 
to  obtain  any  desired  object  by  crying,  or  any 
other  improper  conduct.  The  child  has  then 
learned  to  associate  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
exercising  its  reasoning  faculties,  and  its  edu- 
cation should  begin  with  the  use  of  these.  We 
should  endeavor  to  convince  the  child's  judg 
ment  by  an  appeal  to  its  reason  and  conscience 
on  all  proper  occasions;  but  if  this  fail,  we 
should  insist  on  obedience  in  all  we  think  the 
child's  welfare  requires.  I  say  on  all  proper 
occasions,  for  I  think  there  are  times  when 
unconditional  obedience  is  right.  And  per- 
haps it  is  right  for  the  child  to  know  that  the 
parent's  wish  or  command  is  sufficient  reason 
for  him  to  act;  and  this  I  think  is  consistent 
with  our  Heavenly  Father's  dealings  with  his 
children ;  for  he  requires  us  to  walk  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight  alone.  And  this  simple  les- 
son, taught  in  infancy,  may  prepare  the  way 
for  a  ready  compliance  with  manifested  duty 
in  after  life,  even  when  we  cannot  at  the  time 
see  a  reason  for  it.  We  need  not  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  establish  or  test  our  authority  : 
enough  occasions  will  unavoidably  present  for 
this. 

Neither  will  we  need  to  withhold  any  in- 
nocent or  proper  gratification  to  teach  them 
self-restraint.  They  will  ask  for  enough  that 
ought  to  be  withheld.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  with  too  many  of  us  there  is  not  enough 
devotedness,  and  earnestness  in  seeking  the 
one  "thing  needful"  for  ourselves.  Were  we 
thus  concerned,  we  would  at  times  be  brought 
to  that  state  of  mind  which  constrained  Solo- 
mon to  ask,  "  Give,  therefore,  thy  servant  an 
understanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that 
I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad."  We 
would  more  often  be  found  wrestling  for  a 
blessing,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also  for 
our  dear  children.  As  this  becomes  prevalent, 
fruits  of  it  may  appear  in  the  altered  garb 


and  more  scriptural  speech  of  many  who  bear 
our  name. 

Ohio,  12th  mo.  1870. 


From  "  McMillan's  Magazine." 

The  Suez  Canal. 

BY  P.  A.  EATON. 

This  work,  the  most  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent enterprise  of  modern  times,  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  one  may  speak  of  it  as  de  facto 
accomplished.  The  formal  opening,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1869,  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  Empress  of  the  French, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  a  host  of 
other  exalted  personages. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate 
the  attempts  which  have  at  various  periods 
°f  Egypt's  history  been  made  to  establish  a 
water-communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  Sea  ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  a  difference  between  the  present  ca- 
nal and  all  the  other  projected  and  accom- 
plished ones,  viz.,  that  their  Mediterranean 
point  of  departure  was  the  Nile,  and  they 
were  consequently  part  fresh  water  and  part 
salt,  while  the  present  one  goes  direct  from 
sea  to  sea — the  seas  themselves  furnishing 
its  waters.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
name,  "Maritime  Canal,"  serving  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  small  Fresh-water  Canal 
which  the  Company  made  a  few  years  ago 
from  near  Zagazig,  the  then  limit  of  cultiva- 
tion at  that  part  of  the  east  of  Egypt,  to 
Suez,  following  the  course,  and^in  many  places 
actually  employing  the  bed,  of  the  old  Pha 
raonic  canal.  The  history  of  this  company 
"La  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Mari- 
time de  Suez,"  is  now  pretty  well  known 
It  owes  its  existence  to  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  In  1854  he  obtained  a  concession 
for  the  making  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  from  the  then  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
Said  Pasha.  As  the  Sultan,  however,  with- 
held his  assent,  and  various  other  hindrances 
occurred,  nothing  further  was  done  till  1858, 
when  subscriptions  were  first  opened,  and  the 
company  started  with  a  paid-up  capital  of 
£8,000,000.  In  1859  the  work  was  first  be- 
gun, and  was  carried  on  until  1863  under  the 
terms  of  the  original  concession,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fellaheen, — Egyptian  peas- 
ants,— whom  Said  Pasha  had  agreed  to  fur- 
nish as  laborers  at  the  rate  of  20,000  monthly. 
On  the  accession  of  Ismail  Pasha,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  the  work  suddenly  came  to  a 
stand-still,  as  that  Prince  refused  to  continue 
to  supply  the  laborers;  and,  indeed,  referred 
to  the  Sultan  for  revision  of  all  the  terms  of 
the  concession  granted  by  his  predecessor.  By 
the  consent  of  all  parties  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  named  arbitrator,  and  he  decided 
that  the  Company  should  give  up  some  im- 
portant clauses,  and  that  the  Viceroy  should 
pay  them  for  so  doing.  Accordingly  78,- 
000,000  francs,  more  than  £3,000,000,  were 
awarded  to  them  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
fellaheen,  and  the  resumption  of  the  lands 
originally  granted  ;  the  Company  retaining 
only  two  hundred  metres  on  each  side  oi 
the  line  of  the  canal,  for  the  erection  of  work- 
shops, deposit  of  soil  excavated,  &c.  A  fur- 
ther sum  of  16,000,000  francs  was  to  be  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Fresh-water  Canal 
mentioned  above,  and  of  the  tolls  levied  on  it ; 
making  in  all  a  sum  of  nearly  £4,000,000. 
At  the  beginning  of  these  difficulties  the 
Company  were  disposed  to  consider  them- 


selves badly  treated,  but  in  the  end  they 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  re|j 
They  got  what  they  stood  most  in  need 
money ;  and  they  were  forced  into  repla \ 
the  manual  labor  of  the  fellaheen,  who, 
withstanding  their  numbers,  made  comjl 
tively  slow  progress,by  a  system  of  machi  [ 
whijh,  when  one  looks  at  the  ingenuity | 
played  in  its  invention,  and  the  enorit 
scale  on  which  it  has  been  applied,  raustfi 
tainly  bo  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  gig 
of  the  enterprise.    In  1867,  £4,000,000 
were  raised,  partly  by  means  of  a  iotll 
Since  1864  the  work  has  been  going  on  rJ 
ly  and  without  interruption. 

The  present  short  account  of  the  his* 
and  actual  state  of  the  canal  is  the  resu  li 
two  fortnights  spent  along  its  bankw 
1867  and  1869.  From  the  mouth. of  the  li 
mietta  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Gulf  of  Pi 
lusium,  there  stretches  a  low  belt  of  jo 
varying  in  width  from  200  to  300  yards,!) 
serving  to  separate  the  Mediterranean  n 
the  waters  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh ;  thJj 
often  when  the  lake  is  full,  and  the  wav<|4 
the  Mediterranean  are  high,  the  two  :l 
across  this  slight  boundary-line.  In  h 
month  of  April,  1859,  a  small  body  of  pi 
who  might  well  be  called  the  pioneers  oiffl 
Suez  Canal,  headed  by  M.  Laroche,  land  a 
that  spot  of  this  narrow  sandy  slip  wjq 
had  been  chosen  as  the  starting  point  oil 
canal  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  It 
of  the  city  and  port  intended  ultimately 
rival  Alexandria.  It  owed  its  selectiontio 
to  its  being  the  spot  from  -which  the  shoH 
line  across  the  Isthmus  could  be  drawn— I 
would  have  been  from  the  Gulf  of  Pelusii  - 
but  to  its  being  that  point  of  the  coasffl 
which  deep  water  approached  the  nesB 
Here  eight  metres  of  water,  equal  to  an 
26  feet,  the  contemplated  depth  of  the  clal 
were  found  at  a  distance  of  less  than  pi 
miles;  at  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium  that  dig 
only  existed  at  more  than  five  miles  frorlhl 
coast.  The  spot  was  called  Port  Said  in  pa 
or  of  the  Viceroy,  and  a  few  wooden  shalifl 
soon  took  the  place  of  the  tents  first  putqj 
Hard  indeed  must  have  been  the  life  o  i<h< 
first  workers  on  this  desolate  strip  of  nd 
The  nearest  place  from  which  fresh  1M 
could  be  procured  was  Damietta,  a  disvM 
of  thirty  miles.  It  was  brought  thence  a  01 
the  Lake  Menzaleh  in  Arab  boats,  but  (U 
or  storms  often  delayed  the  arrival  o:pi 
looked-for  store;  sometimes  indeed  it m 
altogether  lost,  and  the  powers  of  endunUM 
of  the  little  band  were  sadly  tried.  All  • 
time  distilling  machines  were  put  up,  ai li 
1863  water  was  received  through  a  pipe  pBfl 
the  Fresh-water  Canal,  which  had  been  ra 
pleted  to  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRIEND. 

TWELFTH  MONTH  17,  1870. 


Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Ohio  Yearly  p 
ing  of  Friends,  1870. 
Ac  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  h  jl  s( 
Mount  Pleasant,  by  adjournments  frorpl 
26th  of  the  9th  month  to  the  28th  of  the  nq 
inclusive,  1870. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  a  tw 
Quarterly  Meetings.  The  representative  IMj 
#  *  *  * 
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ho  were  all  present  except  one,  for  whoso 

nee  «a  satisfactory  reason  was  given. 

ie  Cleric  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  minis- 

and  elders  produced  a  minute  of  unity 
concurrence  for  our  beloved  friend,  Phebe 
Roberts,  a  minister  from  Goshen  Monthly 
ting,  Pa.,  dated  9th  month  1st,  1870,  set- 

her  at  liberty  to  attend  this  meeting,  and 
v  of  the  meetings  belonging  thereto;  also, 
br  our  beloved  friend,  Deborah  C.  Hatton, 
Ider,  (companion  for  our  friend,  Phebe  W. 
jrts,)  from  same  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
ing  same  date.  They  are  acceptably  in 
idance. 

lem  Quarterly  Meeting  proposes  a  change 
ie  time  of  holding  that  meeting  from  the 
to  the  10th  hour,  which  was  united  with 
his  meeting,  and  that  meeting  is  left  at 
ty  to  make  the  change  of  the  time  pro- 
d,  in  the  5th  month  next, 
ickory  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  informs, 
there  are  within  their  limits,  "  a  number 
arsons  who  claim  a  right  of  membership 
ur  Society,  but  who,  owing  to  divisions 
separations  that  have  occurred,  are  un- 
to produce  certificates  ;"  it  is  referred  to 
meeting  for  its  advice  and  direction, 
ret'ore,  the  following  Friends  are  appoint- 
in  conjunction  with  a  like  committee  of 
en  Friends,)  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
ation and  report  thereon  to  a  future  sit- 
viz  :  *  *  *  *  * 
ie  following  Friends  are  appointed  to  set- 
ith  the  Treasurer,  report  the  state  of  the 
lury  to  a  future  sitting,  propose  a  sum 
ssary  to  bo  raised  the  ensuing  year,  and 

iame  of  a  Friend  for  Treasurer,  viz: 

*  *  *  * 

ie  former  concern  and  interest  of  this 
•ly  Meeting  in  the  Indian  natives,  (which 
interrupted  by  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
owledging  those  who  separated  from  us 
B54,)  being  brought  belore  it,  a  desire 
ailed  in  the  meeting  that  any  right  open- 
night  be  embraced  to  benefit  these  deeply 
ed  people ;  but  as  no  way  presented  at 
:nt  lor  action  therein,  it  is  left  under  con- 
ation until  another  year, 
ie  representatives  are  desired  to  confer 
,her,  and  propose  to  next  sitting  a  Friend 
lerk  the  present  year,  and  one  for  as- 
ot;  also  the  names  of  two  Friends  for 
engcrs  to  the  women's  meeting, 
len  adjourned  to  half-past  ten  o'clock  to- 
ow. 

lird  day  of  the  week,  and  27th  of  the  month. 
ie  meeting  gathered  near  the  timo  to 
h  it  was  adjourned.  Joseph  Wilson,  on 
If  of  the  representatives,  reported  that 

had  conferred  together,  and  were  united 
ering  the  name  of  Asa  Branson  for  Clerk, 
Edward  Stratton  for  Assistant,  which 

satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  and  they 

appointed  to  the  service.  Ho  also  re- 
:d  that  they  were  united  in  offering  the 
!8  of  Aaron  Frame  and  John  W.  Smith 
essengers  to  the  women's  meeting,  which 

united  with,  and  they  accordingly  ap- 
ed. 

e  Queries  have  all  been  read  and  answers 
to  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  The 
fing  is  a  summary  thereof: 
.  All  our  meetings  for  worship  and  dis- 
e  have  been  attended,  and  generally  by  j 
[•eater  part  of  our  members,  though  some 
imiss  in  this  important  duty,  especially 
e  middle  of  the  week;  unbecoming  be- 
r  therein  nearly  avoided,  except  some  I 


instances  of  sleeping;  in  some  of  which  cases 
of  deficiency  care  is  reported  to  have  been  ex- 
tended. The  hour  of  meeting  pretty  well  ob- 
served. 

2nd.  Most  Friends  maintain  love  towards 
each  other,  in  a  good  degree  becoming  our 
christian  profession.  Tale-bearing  and  de- 
traction discouraged  by  most,  but  not  so  fully 
avoided  as  would  be  best;  when  differences 
arise  endeavors  are  used  to  end  them. 

3rd.  Most  Friends  endeavor,  by  example 
and  precept,  to  educate  their  children,  and 
those  under  their  caro,  in  plainness  of  speech, 
deportment,  and  apparel,  to  guard  them 
against  reading  pernicious  books,  and  from 
the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  more  faithfulness  in  these  respects 
is  wanting  amongst  us. 

4th.  As  far  as  appears,  Friends  are  clear  of 
importing,  vending,  distilling,  or  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  of  frequent- 
ing taverns;  except  that  one  report  says; 
Not  quite  clear  of  the  unnecessary  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  of  frequenting  taverns; 
and  all  make  exceptions  with  regard  to  at- 
tending places  of  diversion  ;  moderation  and 
temperance  in  a  good  degree  observed. 

5th.  The  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  have  appeared 
likely  to  require  aid,  have  been  inspected  and 
relief  afforded.  They  are  advised  and  assisted 
in  such  employments  as  they  are  capable  of, 
and  care  is  taken  to  promote  the  school  edu- 
cation of  their  children. 

6th.  As  far  as  appears,  Friends  maintain  a 
faithful  testimony  against  a  hireling  ministry, 
oaths,  military  services,  clandestine  trade, 
prize  goods  and  lotteries,  except  that  some  of 
our  members  occasionally  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  those  who  support  a  hireling  ministry, 
and  one  report  says  a  few  have  not  main- 
tained a  faithful  testimony  against  military 
services. 

7th.  Friends  appear  careful  to  live  within 
the  bounds  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  avoid 
involving  themselves  in  business  beyond  their 
ability  to  manage  ;  generally  are  just  in  their 
dealings,  and  mostly  punctual  in  complying 
with  their  engagements;  and  whore  any  have 
given  reasonable  ground  for  fear  in  these  re- 
spects, care  has  been  extended  to  them. 

8th.  A  good  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  deal 
with  offenders  seasonably  and  impartially, 
and  to  evince  to  those  who  will  not  be  re- 
claimed, the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love  be- 
fore judgment  is  placed  upon  them. 

Summary  to  the  Annual  Queries. 

1st.  A  meeting  for  worship  known  asEidge 
Meeting,  held  on  first  and  fifth  days,  a  brauch 
of  Hickory  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 

2nd.  Encouragement  has  been  given  to 
schools  for  the  education  of  our  youth,  under 
the  tuition  of  teachers  in  membership  with  us. 

3rd.  Endeavors  are  used  to  read  and  answer 
the  Queries  as  directed. 

The  Quarterly  Meetings  report  936  children 
of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school ;  380  have  at- 
tended Friends'  schools  exclusively;  434  have 
attended  district  schools  exclusively;  48  have 
attended  schools  of  mixed  character;  74  have 
not  been  going  to  school  the  past  year,  most 
of  whom  have  been  receiving  instruction  at 
home.  There  have  been  twcnt3r  schools  taught 
the  past  year  under  the  care  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, varying  from  three  to  eight  and  a  half 
months,  aud  four  family  schools. 

The  subject  is  again  recommended  to  the 


care  of  Subordinate  Meetings  and  members 
individually;  desiring  that  they  may  increase 
their  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  sustain  schools 
under  the  care  of  committees  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings;  satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  the  con- 
cern is  a  right  one,  we  hope  that  there  may 
be  a  withdrawal  from  sending  to  the  district 
schools,  believing  that  a  sacrifice  in  this  re- 
spect, will  tend  to  promote  the  best  interest 
of  both  parents  and  children.  Quarterly 
Meetings  are  desired  to  report  thereon  next 
year. 

Then  adjourned  to  half-past  two  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Fourth-day  afternoon,  and  28th  of  the  month. 
— The  meeting  again  assembled. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  our  Board- 
ing School  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting: 

Boarding  School  Report. — From  the  minutes 
of  the  Acting  Committee,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  charged  for  board,  tuition,  &e.,  for 
session  ending  3d  month  16th,  1870,  was 

$5,470  80 

Expenditures,  ....  5,065  72 
Balance  in  favor  of  school  for  session,  405  08 
Amount  charged  for  board,  tuition, 

&c,  for  session  ending  9th  month 

7th,  1870,  ....  83,608  08 

Expenditures,  ....  3,643  91 
Showing  a  deficiency  for  the  session  of  35  83 
And  a  balance  in  i'avor  for  the  year  of  369  25 

By  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  seen 
there  has  been  a  larger  sum  than  usual  ex- 
pended for  repairs  and  improvements.  A  new 
cooking-range  has  been  procured,  the  bake 
oven  rebuilt,  a  new  fence  around  the  front 
yard,  and  manj-  other  smaller  items  which 
were  indispensable  to  the  proper  carrying  on 
of  the  school,  and  the  creditable  appearance 
of  the  premises. 

***** 

The  patronage  of  the  school,  the  increas- 
ing interest  manifested  in  its  welfare  in  the 
different  neighborhoods,  together  with  the 
evident  care  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interest  of  this  Institution, 
have  encouraged  the  committee  and  officers 
in  believing  their  labors  have  not  proved  al- 
together unavailing.  And  we  desire  that  the 
interest  of  Friends  may  not  abate,  but  that 
they  may  more  generally  co-operate  with  us 
in  carrying  it  on  in  accordance  with  tho 
original  design,  thus  affording  an  opportunit}- 
for  our  beloved  youth  to  obtain  an  education 
without  being  brought  into  connection  with 
many  of  the  hurtful  influences  that  have  a 
tendency  to  lead  them  away  from  the  So- 
ciety. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Isaac  Huestis,  Clerk. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
Springfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  Meet- 
ings constituting  it,  made  the  following  re- 
port which  was  satisfactory  to  the  Meeting, 
and  the  committee  is  continued  to  visit  and 
assist  those  Meetings,  and  the  following 
Friends  are  added  to  it,  and  they  are  at 
liberty  to  consult  with  Friends  of  Salem 
Quarter  relative  to  any  change  in  those 
Meetings  as  mentioned  last  year,  viz  : 
****** 

Iii  port. — The  Committee  appointed  to  visit 
Spriugfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  meet- 
ings constituting  it,  report:  That  most  of 
our  number  have  attended  to  tho  appoint- 
ment, aud  after  an  interchange  of  sentiment, 
are  united   in   proposing  that  Springfield 
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Quarterly,  and  the  Monthly  Meotings  com- 
posing it,  be  continued  another  year  under 
the  care  of  a  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Asa  Garretson, 
Elizabeth  W.  Smith. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  reference 
from  Hickory  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,mado 
the  following  report,  which  was  united  with 
and  adopted  : 

Report. — The  Committee  on  the  reference 
from  Hickory  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  hav- 
ing nearly  all  met,  a  free  and  full  interchange 
of  sentiment  resulted  in  the  conclusion,  that 
a  person  requesting  to  become  a  member  of 
a  Monthly  Meeting,  upon  the  grounds  of  hav- 
ing a  right  in  our  religious  Society,  but  un- 
able to  produce  a  certificate,  as  not  belonging 
to  any  Monthly  Meeting  in  correspondence 
with  ours,  such  person  shall  make  request  to 
the  overseers,  when,  if  in  the  judgment  of 
said  overseers,  such  applicant's  previous  con- 
duct has  been  consistent,  and  he  or  she  is 
properly  entitled  to  the  rights  of  member- 
ship, they  arc  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting  for  its  judgment  and  ac- 
tion in  the  case. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Ninth  month,  1870.   Isaac  Huestis,  C7er£. 

The  Committee  to  settle  with  the  Trea- 
surer, &c,  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  united  with,  and  the  Friend  therein 
named  continued  Treasurer;  and  the  Quar- 
terly Meetings  are  directed  to  raise  their  re- 
spective proportions  of  the  sum  named  and 
forward  to  the  Treasurer  in  the  ninth  month 
next. 

#  *  *  *  *  * 

Samuel  Street  and  Eichard  B.  Fawcett  are 
appointed  to  have  seven  hundred  copies  of 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  printed,  divide 
them  among  the  Quarters,  and  call  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  amount  of  expense. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  breaks  in  the  English  cables  are 
located,  one  only  ten  miles  and  the  other  about  sixty- 
five  miles  from  the  American  shore,  one  has  been  grap- 
pled, and  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be  repaired.  The  French 
cable  cannot  convey  all  the  messages  offered,  and  the 
charges  for  transmission  have  therefore  been  advanced 
to  twice  the  former  rates.  U.  S.  Minister  Washburne's 
secretary  wrote  from  Paris,  says  a  London  dispatch  of 
the  6th  inst.,  that,  according  to  his  information,  the 
French  have  been  beaten  at  all  points,  and  the  end  is 
apparently  near  at  hand.  No  cases  of  starvation  have 
been  reported  in  Paris,  although  provisions  are  scarce 
and  dear.  Capitulation  before  the  close  of  the  year  was 
looked  for. 

At  the  latest  advices  General  Ducrot's  army  still  held 
its'position  in  the  peninsula,  near  Creteil,  protected  by 
the  guns  of  Fort  Charenton.  On  the  4th  he  issued  an 
address  to  the  troops,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that 
all  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
troops  from  Saxony  and  Wurtemburg,  who  had  about 
3  000  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  action. 
'  A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  0th  says  :  "  The  French 
were  utterly  defeated  at  Qdeans.  10,000  were  captured, 
and  seventy-seven  guns,  including  several  mitrailleuses, 
and  four  gun  boats  on  the  Loire,  were  also  captured. 
Tours  dispatches  confirm  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the 
Loire.  In  the  battle  100,000  French  were  opposed  to 
150  000  Germans,  but  the  latter  were  stronger  in  artil- 
lery and  cavalry.  After  retreating  across  the  Loire  the 
defeated  army  was  divided  into  two  corps,  the  first 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Bourbaki,  and  the  second 
under  Gen.  Chanzy.  General  d'Aurelles  refused  the 
command  of  the  military  camp  at  Cherburg,  which  was 
offered  him.  The  second  corps  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tours,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Germans  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg. On  the  8th  a  severe  engagement  took  place  near 
Meung,  between  Orleans  and  Tours,  the  results  of  which 


are  differently  stated.  The  French  say  the  attack  was 
repulsed,  but  the  Prussian  dispatch  byway  of  Versailles 
says,  the  French  were  again  defeated.  The  German 
loss  was  heavy,  but  that  of  the  French  was  greater.  The 
Germans  took  six  guns  and  1,000  prisoners. 

In  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  the  invaders, 
it  has  been  concluded  to  remove  the  French  govern- 
ment from  Tours  to  Bordeaux.  A  London  dispatch  of 
the  9th,  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  says  :  "A  dispatch 
from  Gambetta  asks  Laurier  to  announce  that  he  (Gam- 
betta)  has  asked  for  an  armistice,  to  enable  the  National 
Assembly  to  be  elected,  and  requests  that  Favre  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  Paris  to  consult  his  colleagues  and  con- 
duct the  negotiations." 

On  the  4th  inst.  the  French  forces  were  defeated  near 
Rouen,  and  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Havre  is  also  threatened  by  them. 

The  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  Paris  has, 
it  is  stated,  been  entrusted  to  the  officers  of  the  com- 
missariat, who  have  made  contracts  with  English  houses, 
having  ascertained  that  the  export  of  provisions  would 
produce  inconvenience  if  the  supply  was  taken  from 
Germany. 

The  several  sovereigns  of  Germany  having  invited 
King  William  of  Prussia  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  king  has  acceded  to  their  wishes. 

Three  million  pounds  sterling  of  the  loan  recently 
authorized  by  the  North  German  Parliament,  will  be 
allotted  to  subscription  in  London. 

The  London  Times  of  the  8th,  has  a  conciliatory  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  of  the  Alabama  claims.  It  craves 
a  settlement  of  them  not  merely  because  they  are  just, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  an  era  of  better 
feeling  and  closer  amity  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Gladstone's  note,  announcing  that  the 
government  has  taken  care  to  make  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  the  person  of  the  pope,  and 
adequate  support  of  his  dignity  and  personal  freedom, 
and  the  independence  of  his  spiritual  functions,  excites 
surprise  and  criticism  in  some  quarters.  It  is  attributed 
to  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  feeling  in  Ireland. 

A  telegram  from  Luxembourg  states  that  the  Prus- 
sian government  has  informed  the  government  of  the 
Duchy  that  in  consequence  of  its  having  allowed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  of  the  territory  by  the  French, 
Prussia  is  no  longer  bound  to  respect  its  neutrality. 

A  terrible  explosion  occurred  at  a  cartridge  factory 
in  Birmingham,  England,  on  the  9th,  by  which  twenty 
persons  were  killed,  and  thirty  to  forty  wounded,  most 
of  them  fatally.  The  weather  in  England  has  been 
stormy,  and  much  damage  is  reported  to  shipping. 

A  large  meeting  of  the  Liberal  league  was  held  in 
London  on  the  11th,  at  which  a  protest  was  adopted 
against  giving  a  dowry  from  the  national  treasury  to 
the  Princess  Louise.  Bitter  speeches  were  made,  con- 
trasting the  enormous  pauperism  of  the  country — 137,- 
000  persons  being  borne  on  the  lists  in  London  alone — 
and  the  fact  that  people  die  in  England  every  hour  of 
starvation,  with  the  fact  that  the  queen  draws  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year  from  the  treasury,  besides 
the  large  sums  paid  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family. 

An  influential  committee  has  been  formed  in  London 
which  includes  many  members  of  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  all  possible  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  with  America. 

London,  12th  mo.  10th.  Consols,  92.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  88.}  ;  of  1867,  90£  ;  ten  forties,  87£. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8}d.. ;  Orleans,  8f  a  8|cZ. 

A  .dispatch  of  the  10th  says  :  The  German  advance  on 
Havre  has,;;  turned  aside  to  Dieppe,  which  post  was 
probably  occupied  to-day.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
announced  on  the  10th,  that  Vierzon,  fifty  miles  south 
of  Orleans,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Beu- 
goney,  twenty  miles  S.  E.  of  Orleans,  was  occupied  on 
the  8th.  The  French  army  under  Gen.  Chauzey,  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  Prussian  advance.  Tours  dispatches 
say  it  has  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  Prussians.  Over 
1,000  German  prisoners  had  been  brought  to  Tours. 

United  States. — Congress.- — In  the  first  week  of  the 
session  not  much  business  was  done  beyond  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  resolutions.  Among  these  were  the 
following,  by  Senator  Wilson,  to  prevent  the  assess- 
ments of  money  upon  government  employees  for  politi- 
cal or  other  purposes  ;  by  Senator  Colliding  of  N.  Y.,  to 
encourage  and  promote  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween America,  Asia  and  Europe.  It  gives  a  company 
the  exclusive  right  for  twenty-one  years,  to  construct 
and  maintain  lines  of  telegraph  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  to  connect  America  and  Asia :  bills 
by  several  parties  to  encourage  ship-building  and  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States ;  one  to  provide 
that  all  elections  for  President,  Vice  President  and 
members  of  Congress,  shall  be  by  ballot  (in  Kentucky 


and  other  States,  the  people  vote  viva  voce  and  n< 
ballot.)  Other  bills  to  repeal  the  income  tax  and 
vide  for  a  gradual  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
brought  before  Congress.  When  the  postage  bill  o 
session  came  up  in  due  course,  the  House  of  Repn 
tatives,  by  a  vote  of  98  to  79,  struck  out  certain  sec 
relating  to  the  franking  privilege,  being  equivale 
its  abolition.  The  House  has  repealed  the  se- 
tenure  of  office  acts,  and  passed  a  bill  abolishing 
grade  of  admiral  in  the  navy.  A  resolution  to  ab> 
the  internal  revenue  system,  except  so  much  as  re 
to  distilled  spirits,  tobacco  and  malt  liquors,  ps 
with  only  five  negative  votes. 

Joseph  H.  Bainey,  of  South  Carolina,  is  the 
colored  man  who  has  taken  his  seat  in  the  Hou 
Representatives. 

Miscellaneous. — The  total  returns  of  the  census  of 
ginia  makes  the  population  of  the  State  1 ,222,464. 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  very  small. 

The  Post  Master  General  asks  an  appropriatio 
1 25,436,698  for  the  service  in  the  year  ending  6th 
30,  1872.  The  receipts  for  that  year  are  estimati 
-21,467,315,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  near  four  mil 
to  be  provided  for. 

The  New  York  Canal  Commissioners  have  din 
that  the  canals  of  the  State  shall  be  closed  on  the 
inst. 

Last  weeks  mortality  in  Philadelphia  was  241. 
U.  S.  Marshal  has  revised  the  late  census  of  the 
and  increases  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  fii 
Sixth  month  last  to  673,726.  This  is  16,567  more 
the  first  return,  but  still,  it  is  believed,  far  short  o; 
true  number. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quota 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1' 
llOf.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113f ;  ditto,  1868,  110f ;  ( 
10-40  five  per  cents,  106f.  Superfine  flour,  $5, 
$5.40;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $8.75.  No.  1  Ch 
spring  wheat,  $1.39;  No.  2  do.  $1.38;  amber  we? 

1.43  a  $1.46  ;  white  Genesee,  £1.65  a  $1.80.  Ba 
83a88cts.  Oats,  59  a  61  'cts.  Rye,  98  cts.  Y 
corn,  80  a  83  cts.  Rice,  6}  a  7}  cts.  Philadelpl 
Cotton,  15j  a  16  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orl 
Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $4.75 ;  finer  brands,  $5 
Pennsylvania  red  wheat,  $1.37  ;  Indiana  do.,  $ 
white,  $1.56.  Rye,  93  cts.  Western  and  Pennsyl- 
new  corn,  70  a  73  cts.  Oats,  54  a  56  cts.  Lard 
cts.  Clover-seed,  11  ets  per  lb.  Timothy,  $5  a  ! 
per  bushel.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  i 
Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  2287  head.  Extra  sc 
8}  a  9  cts.,  a  few  choice,  10£  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  7  a  j 
and  common,  5  a  6}  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  1 
sheen  sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  4,000  he 
$9  a  $9.50  per  100  lb.  net.  Ch  icago.— No.  2  w 
'  irl.05.  No.  2  new  corn,  43}  cts.  No.  2  oats,  38 
Rye,  68  cts.  Barley,  73  cts.  Lard,  11}  cts.  Bait, 
—White  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.85;  choice  red,  SH.55  a  i 
fair  to  good,  $1.30  a  $1.50.  Ohio  and  Indiana  v 
$1.38  a  $1.40.  Corn,  yellow  and  white,  73  cts. 
50  a  53  cts. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INllJ 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK ! 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t<  rke 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farn  id- 
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[From  "  McMillan's  Magazine." 

The  Suez  Canal. 

BY  F.  A.  EATON. 
(Ci  ntinued  from  page  131.) 

he  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Port  Said 
to  make  the  ground  on  which  to  build 
future  town.  This  was  done  by  dredg- 
in  the  shallows  of  the  lake  close  to  the 
of  sand ;  the  same  operation  serving  at 
3  to  form  an  inner  port,  and  to  extend  the 
i,  and  raise  the  height  of  the  dry  land, 
en  the  fellaheen  were  withdrawn,  and  re- 
t'se  was  had  to  machinery  for  supplying 
r  place,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  Port 
I.  It  boon  became  perhaps  the  largest 
kshop  in  the  world.  The  huge  machines, 
eh  were  to  do  the  work  hitherto  done  by 
ds  and  baskets,  were  brought  piece  by 
e  from  France,  and  put  together  in  long 
*es  of  sheds  erected  along  the  inner  port, 
mother  part  sprang  up  the  works  where 
■srs.  Dussaud  were  to  make  the  huge  con- 

0  blocks  for  the  construction  of  the  piers 
ho  outer  harbor.  At  the  same  time  the 
lying  of  this  harbor  was  commenced,  and 
sand  taken  up  near  the  shore  was  utilized 
making  these  blocks,  which  are  composed 
rely  of  this  sand  and  of  lime  brought  from 
il,  in  France.  The  first  block  of  the  piers 
laid  in  August,  1865,  and  both  were  corn- 
ed in  January,  1869,  the  western  to  a 
;th  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  eastern 
lore  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  their  corn- 
cement  from  the  shore  they  are  nearly  a 
distant  from  one  another,  but  they  gradu- 
converge  till  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
e  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bo- 
rn them.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  it 

1  be  necessary  to  lengthen  these  piers,  so 
)  render  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  nar- 
sr  and  less  exposed.  Great  fears  were 
y  entertained  that  the  sand  which  is  con- 
ally  drifting  eastward  from  the  mouths  of 
Nile,  would  gradually  silt  up  the  harbor, 
withstanding  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
i-pier.  The  piers  were  thus  constructed  : 
e  blocks  were  placed  side  by  side,  then 
re  them  two  more,  and  on  this  substratum 
rs  were  dropped  irregularly  till  the  re- 
ite  height  was  reached.  Between  these 
;ularly-laid  blocks  there  are  of  course 


large  interstices,  but  it  was  supposed  that 
these  would  be  quickly  closed  up  by  different 
marine  substances,  which,  adhering  to  the 
blocks,  would,  in  conjunction  with  the  drift- 
ing sand,  form  a  sort  of  mortar  sufficient  to 
stop  effectually  every  aperture.  This  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  a  sloping  bank  of  sand  extended 
some  150  feet  into  the  harbor.  One  remedy 
proposed  for  this  most  serious  evil,  which,  if 
it  does  not  threaten  the  existence  of  the  har- 
bor, will  much  increase  the  expense  of  its 
maintenance,  is  to  build  up  the  apertures  with 
small  stones,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  will  tax  all  the  energies  of  the  conductors 
of  the  enterprise. 

Port  Said  now  numbers  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  piers  being  finished,  and  the 
dredges  and  other  machines  all  put  together 
and  dispatched  to  different  parts  of  the  canal, 
it  lost  for  a  time  its  busy  aspect,  but  its  in- 
creasing capabilities  as  a  port  soon  brought 
fresh  life  and  animation.  Three  inner  basins 
have  been  dredged  out,  and  the  sandy  mud 
raised  forms  the  basis  for  quays  and  ware- 
houses. Fresh  water  is  still  supplied  from 
Ismailia,  but  another  larger  pipe  has  been 
added,  and  a  big  reservoir,  called  the  Chateau 
d'Eau,  holding  sufficient  for  three  days'  con- 
sumption, provides  against  the  improbable 
accident  of  both  pipes  being  out  of  order  at 
the  same  time.  The  dredging  of  the  vast  area 
of  the  outer  harbor  is  carried  on  unceasingly, 
the  method  being  the  same  as  that  employed 
so  successfully,  to  take  one  among  many  in- 
stances, in  the  port  of  Glasgow. 

Let  us  leave  now  this  "Eendezvous  mari- 
time de  l'Occident  et  de  l'Orient,"  to  use  the 
words  of  its  enthusiastic  founder,  and  passing 
through  the  harbor,  with  the  town  and  prin- 
cipal docks  on  the  right  hand,  reach  the  point 
at  which  the  canal  proper  may  be  said  to 
begin.  It  commences  with  a  wide  sweep 
southwards  —  the  town  and  harbor  facing 
nearly  north-east — and  runs  in  a  straight  line 
due  north  and  south  for  forty-five  kilometres, 
(281  miles)  through  the  Lake  Menzaleh  to 
Kantara,  passing  by  the  stations  of  Eas  el-Ech 
and  the  Cape.  As  far  as  Eas  el-Ech  there  are 
always  a  few  feet  of  water  in  the  lake;  but 
beyond  this  point,  excepting  for  a  short  time 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  it  is  little 
better  than  a  morass,  the  upper  surface  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  coating  of  clay,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  sand  or  mud,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 
Great  fears  were  entertained  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  cutting  a  permanent  channel 
through  this  unstable  material,  more  especi- 
ally at  that  point  where  the  old  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  had  to  be  crossed,  and  the 
mud  was  even  more  liquid  than  elsewhere. 
And  for  some  time  it  certainly  did  seem  as  if 
the  attempt  would  only  furnish  a  converse 
parallel  to  the  story  of  the  Danaides  and  their 
tub.  As  fast  as  the  mud  was  taken  up  by  the 
dredges,  and  put  out  on  either  side  to  form 
banks,  it  sunk  again  by  its  own  weight.  The 


engineers  were  in  despair,  and  the  work 
threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill ;  when  a 
Dalmatian  peasant,  a  second  Brindley,  em- 
ployed on  one  of  the  dredging  machines,  came 
forward  and  offered,  if  they  would  give  him 
the  use  of  all  the  materiel,  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. His  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  sort  of 
contract  for  a  few  hundred  yards  was  given 
him.  He  set  the  dredging  machines  again  to 
work ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  put  out  ou  the 
line  of  the  bank  just  so  much  mud  as  would 
stay  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  stop- 
ped them  to  allow  this  small  nucleus  to  har- 
den, which  it  quickly  did  under  an  Egyptian 
sun.  He  then  put  on  a  little  more  mud,  and 
let  it  harden  again  ;  and  so  on,  bit  by  bit,  till 
a  good  hard  bank  was  made.  The  success  of 
his  simple  expedient  was  complete,  and  the 
whole  line  of  bank  in  this  part  was  made  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  now  being  strengthened 
with  loose  stones,  brought  from  quarries  near 
Ismailia.  Kantara  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions on  the  canal,  numbering  about  2,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  situated  on  a  chain  of  low 
sandhills,  which  divide  Lake  Menzaleh  from 
Lake  Ballah,  and  lies  in  the  direct  route  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria  :  that  route  which  was 
once  one  of  the  greatest  highways  of  the  Old 
World,  and  served  as  the  causeway  to  suc- 
ceeding armies  of  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Eomans,  Arabs,  and  French, 
all  bent  on  war  and  plunder.  The  new  high- 
way that  traverses  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  de- 
voted to  peace  and  money-making. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kantara,  the  canal  quits 
the  straight  line  it  has  hitherto  pursued,  and, 
with  a  few  gradual  turns,  passes  through 
several  shallow  lakes,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Lake  Ballah,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
tamarisk-tufted  islets,  to  El  Ferdane :  and  a 
short  distance  farther  on  enters  the  heights 
of  El-Guisr.  Up  to  this  point  the  whole  of 
the  country  traversed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  slight  clay  elevation  of  Eas  el-Ech,  and 
the  three  sandy  knolls  of  the  Cape,  Kantara, 
and  El  Ferdane,  lies  either  at,  or  below,  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  consequently, 
these  slight  eminences  removed,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  the  banks  overcome,  the 
channel  was  easily  excavated  by  dredging, 
and  there  would  be  nothing  particular  to  men- 
tion about  it,'Were  it  not  for  the  ingenious 
apparatus  invented  by  M.  Lavalley  lor  ena- 
bling the  dredges  to  discharge  their  material 
at  once  upon  the  banks,  and  so  to  help  to  form 
ihem.  This  consists  in  a  long  iron  spout  of 
semi-elliptical  form,  230  feet  long,  bl  feet  wide 
from  edge  to  edge,  and  2  feet  deep.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  framework,  resting  partly 
on  the  dredge  and  partly  on  a  floating  lighter. 
The  dredge-buckets  discharge  their  contents 
into  this  spout  at  a  height  of  thirtj'-five  feet 
above  the  water,  and  the  stuff  flows  casilj- 
down  the  slight  incline  at  which  the  spout 
rests,  and  is  deposited  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  prevent  all 
chance  of  its  falling  back  into  the  canal.  It 
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is  aided  in  this  process  by  a  constant  flow  of 
water  pumped  into  the  spout  by  a  rotary  en- 
gine, and  by  an  endless  chain  with  large  pieces 
of  wood  attached  to  it,  working  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  spout,  and  pushing  on 
stones  or  heavy  lumps  of  clay  that  might 
cause  obstruction.  The  amount  of  soil  exca- 
vated and  deposited  on  the  banks  by  one  of 
these  long-spouted  dredges  is  enormous — 87,- 
200  cubic  metres  a  month  is  the  average  in 
soft  soil;  but  the  dredge  which  in  the  month 
of  April  this  year  had  the  blue  flag  flying,  in- 
dicative of  its  having  obtained  the  prize  for 
the  most  work  done  the  month  previous,  had 
gained  that  distinction  by  no  less  a  figure  than 
I30,8'J0  cubic  metres.  When  the  banks  are 
too  high  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  the 
Epouts,  another  method,  hardly  less  ingenious, 
is  used  for  disposing  of  the  stuff.  It  is  shot 
into  a  barge  fitted  with  huge  boxes.  The 
barge  as  soon  as  filled  is  towed  off,  and  placed 
underneath  what  is  called  a  elevateur.  This 
is  an  inclined  tramway  supported  on  an  open 
iron  framework,  resting  partly  on  a  lighter 
and  partly  on  a  platform  moving  on  rails  along 
the  bank.  Up  and  down  this  tramway  runs 
a  wagon  worked  by  an  engine  placed  on  the 
lighter.  Hooks  hanging  from  the  wagon  are 
fixed  to  one  of  the  boxes,  and  the  engine  being 
set  going,  the  box  is  hoisted  up,  and  carried 
swinging  below  the  wagon  to  the  top  of  the 
tramway,  where  it  tilts  over,  and  having  dis- 
charged itself,  is  run  down  again  and  dropped 
into  the  barge. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Gospel. 

1st  John  i.  5 :  This  then  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  Him,  and  declare 
unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all. 

This  was  the  message  which  Christ  gave 
His  apostles,  to  make  way  into  men's  hearts 
by;  this  is  the  first  thing  that  is  proper  for 
the  mind  to  receive,  which  lies  in  darkness  ; 
namely,  that  there  is  no  darkness  in  God, 
nothing  but  light.  Darkness  is  excluded  from 
Him,  and  the  mind  that  lies  in  darkness 
cannot  have  union  or  fellowship  with  Him. 
Therefore  he  that  will  be  one  with  God,  and 
partake  of  His  life,  must  come  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, which  hath  no  place  with  God,  into  the 
light  where  God  is,  and  in  which  He  dwells. 

The  work  of  the  Son  is  to  reveal  the  Father, 
and  to  draw  to  the  Father.  He  reveals  Him 
as  light,  as  the  spring  of  light,  as  the  fountain 
of  light,  and  He  draws  to  Him  as  light.  When 
He  gave  to  His  apostles  the  standing  message, 
whereby  they  were  to  make  Him  known  to 
the  world,  and  whereby  men  were  to  come 
into  fellowship  and  acquaintance  with  Him; 
this  is  it,  that  God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all. 

Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  He  is  the 
image  of  His  substance,  the  exact  image  of 
this  light,  the  light  of  the  world,  who  is  to 
light  the  world  into  this  substance.  So  that 
as  God  the  Father  is  to  be  known  as  light,  so 
Christ  the  Son  also  is  to  be  known  as  light. 
He  is  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  of  lights, 
the  only  image  wherein  the  eternal  substance 
is  revealed  and  made  known.  And  he  that 
receives  this  image,  receives  the  substance; 
and  he  that  receives  not  this  image,  receives 
not  the  substance. 

Now  there  is  a  breath  or  spirit  from  this 
substance,  in  this  image,  which  draws  to  the 


image ;  thus  the  Father  draws  to  the  Son  ;  and 
the  image  again  draws  to  the  substance;  thus 
the  Son  draws  to  the  Father.  And  so  hearken- 
ing to  this  breath,  the  mind  and  soul  is  led 
out  of  the  darkness,  into  the  image  of  light 
(which  is  the  Son),  and  by  the  image  into  the 
substance;  and  here  is  the  fellowship  which 
the  Gospel  invites  to.  Joining  to  this  breath, 
being  transformed  by  this  breath,  living  in 
this  breath,  walking  in  this  holy  inspiration, 
there  is  an  unity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
who  themselves  dwell  in  this  breath,  from 
whom  the  breath  comes,  in  whom  the  breath 
is,  and  in  whom  all  are,  who  are  one  with  this 
breath.  This  breath  purgeth  out  the  dark 
breath,  the  dark  air,  the  dark  power,  the  mys- 
tery of  death  and  darkness;  and  fills  with  the 
breath  of  light,  with  the  breath  of  life,  with 
the  living  power,  with  the  holy  pure  mystery. 

Now  as  the  Father  is  light,  and  the  Son 
tight ;  so  this  breath,  this  Spirit  which  pro- 
ceeds from  them  both,  is  light  also.  And  as 
the  Father,  who  is  light,  can  alone  be  revealed 
by  the  Son,  who  is  light;  so  the  Son,  who  is 
light,  can  alone  be  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  who 
is  light. 

He  then  who  hears  this  message,  that  God 
is  light;  and  feeleth  himself  darkness,  and  in 
darkness,  and  is  willing  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  darkness  into  fellowship  with  God,  who  is 
light;  this  is  requisite  for  him  to  know; 
namely,  how  he  may  be  drawn  out,  who  is  it 
that  draws,  and  which  are  the  drawings ;  that 
he  may  not  resist  or  neglect  them  (waiting 
for  another  thing)  and  so  miss  of  the  true  and 
only  passage  unto  life.  Wherefore  observe 
this  needfully.  None  can  draw  to  the  Father, 
but  the  Son;  none  can  draw  to  the  Son,  but 
the  Father;  and  both  of  these  alone  draw  by 
the  Spirit.  The  Father,  by  His  Spirit,  draws 
to  the  Son  ;  the  Son,  by  the  same  Spirit,  draws 
to  the  Father;  and  they  both  draw  by  the 
Spirit  as  He  is  light,  as  He  is  their  light  light- 
ed to  that  end.  For  as  the  Father  is  light ; 
and  the  Son  is  light;  so  that  Spirit  which 
draws  them,  must  be  light  also.  He  is,  in- 
deed, the  breath  of  light,  eternally  lighted,  to 
draw  to  the  eternal  image  of  light,  and  then 
to  the  eternal  substance,  which  eternally 
dwells  in  that  eternal  image. 

Question.  But  how  may  I  know  the  Spirit, 
and  its  operations;  that  I  may  follow  Him, 
and  be  led  by  them,  both  to  the  Son  and  to 
the  Father;  and  so  come  into  the  everlasting 
fellowship  ? 

Answer.  The  Spirit  is  to  be  known  by 
those  motions  and  operations  which  are  pro- 
per to  Him,  which  flow  alone  from  Him,  and 
from  nothing  else. 

Question.   What  are  they? 

Answer.  Convincing  of  sin,  and  reproving 
for  sin  ;  which  nothing  can  truly  discover  and 
reprove,  but  the  light  of  the  Spirit.  Darkness 
cannot  make  manifest  darkness,  but  whatso- 
ever maketh  manifest  is  light.  All  the  dis- 
coveries of  darkness,  in  the  hidden  world  of 
the  heart,  are  from  Christ  the  Son  of  right- 
eousness, by  His  Spirit,  what  name  soever 
men  may  give  it;  who  know  not  the  Son,  nor 
His  light,  nor  the  true  names  of  things  in  the 
light ;  but  have  named  even  the  things  of  God 
in  the  dark,  and  according  to  the  dark  appre- 
hensions and  conceptions  of  their  own  imagin- 
ary mind.  But  this  I  say  to  such,  who  are 
so  ready  to  beat  their  brains  and  dispute,  leave 
contending  about  names;  come  to  the  thing, 
come  to  that  which  reproves  thee  in  secret, 
follow  the  light  that  thus  checks  and  draws; 


be  diligent,  be  faithful,  be  obedient ;  thou  si! 
find  this  lead  to  that,  which  all  thy  knowle 
out  of  this  (even  all  that  which  thou  cal 
spiritual  light)  will  never  be  able  to  1 
thee  to. 

And  when  thou  art  joined  to  this  ligh 
will  show  thee  Him  whom  thou  hast  piei 
(even  so  as  never  yet  thou  sawest  Him), 
open  a  fresh  vein  of  blood  and  grief  in  1 
to  bleed  and  mourn  over  Him  ;  and  workt 
repentance  in  thee,  which  thou  never  1 
acquainted  with  before;  and  teach  thee  1 
faith,  to  which  yet  thou  art  a  stranger; 
teach  thee  that  self-denial,  which  will  re 
to  the  very  root  of  that  nature  which 
lives;  even  under  that,  and  by  means  of  t 
vvhi.ch  thou  callest  spiritual  light ;  and  will 
such  a  yoke  on  thy  neck,  as  the  unrightt 
one  is  not  able  to  bear;  yea,  such  an  on 
the  hypocrite  (which  is  able  to  hide  it  ur 
confessions  6f  sin,  and  forms  of  zeal,  kn 
ledge,  devotion,  and  worship)  shall  be  d| 
tormented  and  wasted  with.  And  then  t 
shalt  know  what  it  is  to  wait  upon  God  in 
way  of  His  judgments,  and  find  the  powei 
life  and  death  striving  for  thy  soul,  and  d 
floods  and  storms  encompassing  and  attenc 
thee,  under  which  thou  wilt  assuredly  fall  ; 
perish,  unless  the  everlasting  arm  of  G 
power  be  stretched  out  for.  thee,  and  be  i 
tinually  redeeming  thee.  And  then  thou 
feel  and  see  how  sin  is  pardoned,  and  ho 
is  bound ;  how  death  brake  in  upon  Ad 
and  how  it  daily  breaks  in  upon  manki 
and  what  that  standard  is,  which  the  Sf: 
of  the  Lord  lifteth  up  against  the  power 
darkness.  And  then  thou  wilt  come  cles 
to  perceive,  bow  that  which  thou  hast  ca 
religion  formerly  (which  flowed  not  from 
principle)  hath  but  the  invention  of  thine  ( 
imaginary  mind  (though  thou  fathereds 
upon  the  scriptures,  as  most  men  do  moe 
their  inventions  about  doctrine  and  wors} 
wherein  thou  hast  been  in  a  dream  of  be 
changed,  and  yet  remainest  still  the  sam 
nature;  and  hast  had  a  name  that  thou  1 
lived,  but  art  still  dead ;  a  name  of  being  sj 
tified,  but  still  unclean  ;  a  name  of  being  ji 
fied,  but  still  condemned  by  the  light  in  tl 
own  conscience;  which  is  one  with  Him  j 
is  thy  Judge;  and  who  will  judge  according 
it,  as  that  which  is  real  taketh  place  in  t 
so  that  which  hath  been  but  imaginary 
pass  away.  Isaac  Peningto: 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

(Concluded  from  page  130.) 

Having  visited  the  works  on  the  Ita 
side,  Professor  Ansted  and  his  companion  i 
proceeded  to  cross  the  mountain  pass  of 
Eoux,  in  order  to  inspect  those  on  the  Sa 
or  French  side  of  the  mountain.  He  rema 

The  path  rises  steadily  and  rapidly; 
there  is  nothing  worthy  of  special  rem 
except  indeed  the  study  of  the  rocks,  wh 
being  the  same  as  those  cut  through  in  the 
nel,  were  very  interesting  to  the  geological 
We  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  in  about  tl 
hours,  having  risen  3,400  feet.  The  villag 
Bardoneche  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascent  bi 
4,340  feet  above  the  sea,  the  pass  is  there 
7,740  feet.  As  high  up  as  5,240  feet  we  pai 
a  miserable  village,  and  there  was  fee< 
ground  almost  to  the  summit.  A  few  pat< 
of  snow  remained  from  the  winter  on  I 
sides  of  the  pass,  though  chiefly  on  the  no 
ern  side ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Si 
on  the  mountains  opposite. 


It 


THE  FRIEND. 
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A.t  the  top  of  the  pass  the  view  is  extreme 
grand,  as  tho  mountains  of  the  east,  includ 

Mont  Frejus — masked  during  the  ascent 
iro  very  well  seen,  and  to  the  west  is  the 
mt  Tabor,  the  loftiest  point  of  the  chain, 
ing  between  France,  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above 
s  sea.  This  mountain  is  surrounded  by 
ciers.  Towards  the  north  the  view  is 
lally  fine,  including  the  chain  on  the  other 
e  of  the  Arc  valley,  but  not  reaching  any 
the  Mont  Blanc  chain.  Seen  in  the  early 
ruing,  with  a  mist  hovering  over  the  sum- 
is,  forming  occasionally  into  cloud  and 
fting  away  into  space,  the  effect  was  par 
ilarly  fine.  The  descent  towards  Modana 
through  a  valley  at  first  wide  and  termi- 
liog  upwards  in  one  of  tho  peculiar  semicir 
ir  valleys  that  appear  to  prevail  in  this 
t  of  the  Alps.  The  valley,  however,  nar- 
vs  rapidly  and  becomes  a  mere  ravine.  A 
nber  of  chalets  are  seen  in  the  upper  part 
his  gorge.;  and  there  is  a  village,  or  at  least 
roup  of  permanent  habitations,  in  the  first 
low.  When  the  valley  closes  in  it  becomes 
kly  clothed  with  tree  vegetation,  and  here 

there  are  narrow  clefts  through  which 
ter  falls  in  broken  cascades.  The  rocks — 
tome  places  hard  quartzite,  in  others  soft 
)Sum — either  project  in  naked  jagged  frag- 
ats,  or  recede  and  are  weathered  into  heaps 
ottcn  earth.  The  descent  takes  almost  as 
y  as  the  ascent,  and  fully  six  hours  must 
calculated  on  as  the  time  that  will  elapse 
ween  leaving  Bardoneche  and  arriving  at 
dana.  The  latter  part  of  the  descent  is  a 
road,  and  passes  a  curious  little  chapel 
out  of  the  rock*  full  of  votive  offerings, 
ere  there  is  a  pleasant  seat  for  those  de- 
ciding or  preparing  to  mount.  Near  it  is 
:  of  the  narrow  gorges  already  alluded  to. 
3  scenery  is  pretty  throughout,  even  ro- 
ntic  in  some  places. 

?he  level  of  the  tunnel  at  Modana  has  been 
>ady  alluded  to  as  being  considerably  above 
t  of  "the  valley  of  the  Arc.  To  equalize  as 
as  possible  the  levels  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
nel,  the  entrance  on  the  north  or  French 
i,  as  has  been  already  explained,  has  been 
3ed  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  river, 
[  therefore  much  higher  than  the  level  of 

road  at  St.  Michel.  In  other  respects 
re  is  little  difference  in  the~arrangements, 
[  the  constructions  both  for  the  works  and 

employes  are  nearly  the  same  here  as  at 
'doneche. 

o  much  has  now  been  effected,  that  the 
.1  completion  of  this  great  work  is  as  much 
jrtainty  as  any  engineering  operation  in 
gress  can  well  be.  It  has  been  carried 
ough  from  the  beginning  with  great  steadi- 
9,  and  not  one  of  the  numerous  drawbacks 
t  might  have  interfered  to  delay  its  pro- 
5S  has  been  cxpeiienced.  The  machinery 
been  so  far  perfected  during  the  construc- 
l,  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  distance  of 

power  from  its  application,  the  rate  of 
gress  has  rather  increased  than  diminish 

There  have  been  no  breakages  of  ma 
lory,  no  falling  in  of  the  loof,  no  rush  of 
or.  There  appear  to  have  been  no  strikes 
workmen  and  no  failures  in  the  supply  of 
iey  and  material.  It  remains  only  that 
two  ends  should  be  happily  brought  to- 
ler  without  divergence,  to  complete  the 
d  fortune  that  has  hitherto  never  failed. 
<ry  precaution  has  been  taken  for  this  pur- 
3  that  could  be  suggested.    There  are  ob- 


servatories at  each  end,  and  one  on  the  moun- 
tain top  immediately  above  the  tunnel ;  but 
there  are  great  practical  difficulties  in  observ- 
ing, and  a  very  small  error  would  become 
serious  when  carried  so  great  a  distance  as 
three  or  four  miles  of  underground  work.  The 
approach  is  now  so  near,  that  it  is  no  doubt 
possible  for  sounds  to  be  heard  through  the 
intervening  rocks.  This  has  not  yet  been  at- 
tempted, but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  engi- 
neers to  try  the  experiment  on  the  first  occa- 
sion when  the  works  are  stopped.  This  will 
afford  an  additional  illustration  of  the  very 
near  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking.  In 
conducting  the  Work  there  is  a  small  heading 
or  gallery  always  carried  on  in  advance  of 
the  great  tunnel,  and  the  interval  between 
the  actual  end  of  the  tunnel  and  the  part 
bricked  in  and  completed,  is  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  It  is  in  this  last  space  that 
the  work  is  of  course  being  carried  on.* 

Such  then  is  the  state  and  such  the  history 
of  the  great  tunnel  under  the  Alps.  It  is  a 
work  altogether  exceptional,  being  the  first 
instance  of  the  perforation  of  a  great  moun- 
tain axis;  the  first  in  which  an  important 
tunnel  has  been  attempted  exclusively  from 
the  two  ends  without  shafts  ;  the  first  in  which 
the  ingenious  machinery  for  boring  the  rock 
preparatory  to  blasting  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  It  will  probably  be  completed  within 
the  time  originally  contemplated.  It  has  been 
carried  on  throughout  by  Italians;  the  ori- 
ginal selection  of  the  site  and  the  suggestion 
and  perfecting  of  the  machinery  by  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  carry  it  through  in  reason- 
able time,  are  also  Italian.  The  countrymen 
of  Galileo  and  of  a  host  of  ingenious  inventors 
known  to  fame,  have  shown  that  they  are  no 
unworthy  descendants  of  these  great  men. 


bowed,  the  cloud  and  sun,  tho  dew  and  rain, 
the  night  and  day,  bring  to  them  only  health 
and  beauty.  Oh,  I  have  thought,  there  is 
nothing  in  common  troubles  that  would  hurt 
us  much,  if  we  stood  together  in  the  sight  of 
God,  with  our  fricudiy  arms  supported  by  and 
supporting  each  other.  And  how  have  I 
longed  that  tho  living  Spirit  would  breathe 
upon  the  churches  in  our  land,  that  the  plants 
which  live  might  stand  firmly  as  a  support 
and  a  back  to  the  feeble  plants  around  them, 
that  all  might  grow  and  ripen  together  till 
the  great  Reaper  comes  forth  with  His  sickle 
to  gather  them,  one  by  one,  into  the  heavenly 
garner.  I  am  conscious  and  thankful  that 
many,  very  many  are  thus  standing  in  their 
places  ;  but,  ob  !  how  many  feeble  stems  are 
broken  and  piteously  trodden  down  by  tho 
roadside,  because  there  is  no  back — no  friend- 
ly human  arm — to  stay  them. 

Thy  Poor  Brother. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Sympathy. 

I  have  sometimes  looked  upon  a  wheat  field, 
waving  and  rustling  in  its  summer  beauty, 
and  fancied  it  the  type  of  what  we  need  from 
each  other  in  this  world.  Those  slender,  in- 
dividual stems,  —  alone  so  feeble  that  the 
slightest  blast  would  bring  them  to  the  ground 
— backed  by  each  other,  so  buoyant,  active 
and  mutually  helpful,  that  the  sweeping  blast 
only  moves  them  to  sing  together  a  louder 
chorus  of  universal  confidence  ;  how  erect  and 
gracefully  they  stand,  supporting  and  sup- 
ported :  their  heads  now  raised,  now  gently 


*  The  following  figures  concerning  the  length  of  the 
tunnel,  the  rate  of  progress,  and  the  depth  of  the  central 
part,  will  be  interesting : — 


Portion  completed  from  the  north  end,  15th 

July,  1870,   

Portion  completed  from  the  south  end,  15th 

July,  1870^   

Uncompleted  portion,  

Total  length  of  tunnel, 

Progress  of  excavation,  July  1-15,  1870,  north 
side,  ....... 

Progress  of  excavation,  July  1-15, 1870,  south 
side,  


Feet, 

15,624 

21,796 
2,674 


40,094 
Feet. 

125 

130 


Total  excavation  in  a  fortnight's  work,  255 
Maximum  month's  work  was  in  May,  1867,  on  the 
Italian  or  south  side,  and  amounted  to  297  feet. 

The  average  month's  work  from  both  ends  together 
is  now  about  500  feet. 

The  central  part  of  the  tunnel  is  about  5,546  feet 
below  the  observatory  on  the  summit,  and  4,130  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  It  has  been  passed  on  the  Italian 
side. 


Joseph  John  Gurncy  and  Barclay's  Apology. 

I  learn  from  the  Editorial  Remarks  in  tho 
last  number  of  The  Friend,  that  some  words 
in  my  recent  article  on  The  Beacon  Controversy 
have  been  quoted  in  another  periodical  in  a 
way  evidently  intended  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  disparaging  the  memory  of  my  late  beloved 
friend,  J.  J.  Gurney,  as  regarded  in  a  theo- 
logical point  of  view.  The  passage  in  which 
they  occur  stands  thus: — "I  had  some  time 
before  arrived  at  the  conclusion  (originally 
suggested  to  me  by  J.  J.  Gurney)  that  Robert 
Barclay's  doctrine  of  The  Inward  Light  was 
not,  as  a  whole,  warranted  by  the  teaching 
of  Scripture."  The  parenthetical  clause  al- 
ludes to  a  circumstance  which  occurred  some 
years  prior  to  the  Beacon  controversy.  I  was 
accompanying  J.  J.  Gurney,  on  a  First-day 
morning,  to  a  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  Nor- 
wich, when  something  (I  know  not  what) 
brought  up  the  above  subject;  and  in  reply  to 
some  (long-since  forgotten)  remark  of  mine, 
he  intimated,  in  a  general  way,  and  without 
going  into  any  particulars,  his  dissent  from 
some  things  in  R.  B.'s  two  Theses  concerning 
"  The  Universal  and  Saving  Light."  In  alter 
years,  when  this  and  other  matters  had  be- 
come subjects  of  controversy  in  our  Society, 
I  had  ample  opportunity  of  learning,  in  our 
frequent  intercourse,  that  he  objected  both  to 
some  of  the  terms  in  which  R.  B.  states  the 
above  doctrine,  and  to  some  of  the  Scripture 
evidence  which  he  adduces  in  its  support. 

I  have  said  in  the  article  before  alluded  to, 
and  now  repeat  more  emphatically,  that  I  had 
no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  an 
avowal  which  I  once  made  to  my  fellow- 
members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
of  my  own  thoughts  about  the  apologist's 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  question,  had  in- 
terrupted their  feelings  of  unity  and  brotherly 
confidence  towards  me.  Now  assuming  the 
case  to  have  beeu  really  so,  there  cannot  be 
even  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that,  had 
J.  J.  G.  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  fully  to  express 
his  thoughts  about  the  same  matter,  his  stand- 
ing as  a  true  Friend  would  have  been  in  any 
degree  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  his  col- 
leagues. Strong  as  the  feelings  of  (to  say  tho 
least)  the  greater  majority  of  them  were  well 
known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Society"*  more 
peculiar  doctrinal  views,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  of  them,  had  he  been  asked  to  do  so, 
would  have  committed  himself  to  a  full  con- 
currence with  all  R.  B.'s  statements  and  argu- 
ments in  the  two  Theses  above  referred  to. 
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How  fur  any  of  those  now  living  Friends  who 
deservedly  hold  a  specially  high  place  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  body  at  large, 
would  be  willing  to  do  so,  I  leave  the  readers 
of  The  Friend  to  judge  for  themselves. 

As  regards  my  beloved  friend  J.  J.  G.'s 
views  of  Christian  truth  generally,  and  of  the 
above-mentioned  subject  in  particular,  his  own 
published  writings  so  fully  exhibit  them  that 
it  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  say  anything 
further  about  them  here  than  that  my  own 
knowledge  of  them,  derived  not  only  from 
that  source,  but  also  from  very  often  listening 
to  his  ministry,  and  holding  long  and  intimate 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  entitle  me  to 
confirm,  in  the  fullest  way,  the  editorial  con- 
clusion in  the  last  number  of  The  Friend,  that 
to  whatever  part  of  Barclay's  teaching  he  may 
have  demurred,  it  most  certainly  was  not 
to  "the  precious  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
teaching,  guidance,  and  government  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Edward  Ash. 

Bristol,  Eleventh  month  15th,  1870. 

[We  have  taken  the  above  from  the  last 
(12th  mo.)  number  of  the  (London)  Friend, 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  hear  from  Dr. 
Ash  himself,  the  explanation  he  has  thought 
proper  to  give,  of  his  assertion  respecting  the 
origin  of  his  objections  to  Barclay's  doctrine 
of  Universal  Saving  Light.  With  much  that 
is  irrelevant  he  leaves  the  subject  just  where 
he  first  placed  it. 

J.  J.  G-urney's  opinions  are  to  be  derived 
from  his  writings,  but  as  regards  the  doctor's 
endorsement  of  the  soundness  of  his  views  on 
this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel  as 
held  by  Friends,  we  apprehend  it  must  rather 
damage  than  substantiate  a  belief  in  that 
soundness,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he 
(the  doctor)  has  published  an  unsparing  attack 
upon  the  standard  writers  of  the  Society,  es- 
pecially the  earlier  promulgators  of  its  doc- 
trines, as  being  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning 
of  many  of  the  texts  of  scripture  quoted  by 
them  in  support  of  the  truths  they  believed, 
and  consequently  mistaking  error  for  truth.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  the  extracts  from  this  work 
as  given  in  the  "  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doc- 
trines of  Friends,"  issued  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  his  views  on  "the  pre- 
cious doctrine  of  the  immediate  teaching, 
guidance  and  government  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
are  altogether  different  from  those  ever  held 
by  Friends.] — Editors. 


Carrier-Pigeons. 

In  a  late  number  of  All  the  Year  Bound. 
there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  carrier- 
pigeons  and  their  uses.  A  quotation  is  made 
from  the  ornithologist,  Rennie,  who  says: 

"  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  is  by  the  eye 
alone  that  the  carrier-pigeon  performs  those 
extraordinary  iierial  journeys  which  have  from 
the  earliest  ages  excited  astonishment.  We 
have  frequently  witnessed  the  experiment 
made  with  other  pigeons  of  taking  them  to  a 
distance  from  the  dove-cot.  expressly  to  ob 
serve  their  manner  of  finding  their  way  back  ; 
and  we  feel  satisfied  that  their  proceedings 
are  uniformly  the  same.  On  being  let  go  from 
the  bag  in  which  they  have  been  carried  in 
order  to  conceal  the  objects  on  the  road,  they 
dart  off  on  an  irregular  excursion,  as  if  it  were 
more  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  their  freedom 
than  to  make  an  effort  to  return.  When  they 
find  themselves  at  full  liberty,  they  direct 
their  flight  in  circles  round  the  spot  whence 


they  have  been  liberated,  not  only  increasing 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  at  every  round,  but 
rising  at  the  same  time  gradually  higher. 
This  is  continued  as  long  as  the  eye  can  dis- 
cern the  birds ;  and  hence  we  conclude  that 
it  is  also  continued  after  we  lose  sight  of  them 
— a  constantly  increasing  circle  being  made 
till  they  ascertain  some  known  object  enabling 
them  to  shape  a  direct  course. 

"  A  spiral  directly  the  reverse  in  character 
is  made  by  a  pigeon  let  down  from  the  car  of 
a  balloon  ;  the  bird  drops  perpendicularly  for 
some  distance,  and  then  begins  to  wheel  round 
in  a  descending  spiral,  increasing  in  diameter 
until  some  previously-known  object  is  des- 
cried by  which  the  flight  home  may  be  regu- 
lated. Their  vision  is  undoubtedly  very  keen. 
In  their  wild  state,  as  seen  in  America,  they 
fly  in  amazingly  large  flocks  over  wide  ranges 
of  country,  keeping  high  in  the  air,  and  flying 
with  extended  front,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
survey  hundreds  of  acres  at  once.  They  can 
descry  a  fertile  field  at  a  wonderful  distance, 
and  will  descend  with  unerring  accuracj''  to 
enjoy  the  meal  of  which  they  are  in  search. 

"Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  instinct 
that  is  at  work,  a  good  deal  of  training  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  pigeons  trustworthy  in 
their  flight.  The  Turks  have  paid  much  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  When  a  young  pigeon 
arrives  at  full  strength  of  wing,  it  is  hood- 
winked, or  else  put  into  a  basket,  and  taken 
to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so  from  homo ; 
being  set  at  liberty,  it  soars  aloft,  looks  keenly 
around,  selects  a  course,  and  flies  home.  It  is 
then  tried  a  mile,  two  miles,  four,  eight  miles, 
until  at  length  it  will  traverse  the  whole  length 
or  breadth  of  a  kingdom.  If  the  pigeon  fails 
in  the  first  journey  or  two,  it  is  discarded,  as 
not  being  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work.  These 
Turkey  pigeons  were  regularly  used  as  media 
of  communication  in  past  years.  Russell,  in 
his  History  of  Aleppo,  tells  us  that  the  Tur- 
key company's  establishment  at  that  city  em- 
ployed carrier-pigeons  to  bring  news  from 
Scanderoon,  the  nearest  Mediterranean  port. 
When  any  of  the  company's  ships  arrived 
there,  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  hour  of  her 
arrival,  and  other  particulars,  were  written  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  fastened  under  a  pigeon's 
wing;  and  the  bird,  set  loose,  flew  back  to 
Aleppo  (its  home)  in  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hours,  the  distance  being  about  seventy  miles. 
The  pigeon's  feet  were  dipped  in  vinegar  to 
keep  them  cool,  and  to  avoid  the  delay  which 
would  occur  if  the  bird  were  tempted  to  des- 
cend at  the  sight  of  water.  The  best  pigeons 
always  had  a  brood  of  their  own  at  Aleppo ; 
and  it  was  anxiety  that  hurried  the  parents 
back.  It  was  found  that  if  the  pigeons  were 
kept  at  Scanderoon  more  than  a  fortnight, 
they  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  returning  to 
Aleppo.  There  are  lofty  hills  between  Scan- 
deroon and  Aleppo;  the  birds,  instead  of  as- 
cending gradually  to  the  summit  of  those  hills, 
used  to  dart  up  vertically  to  an  amazing 
height,  where  they  could  look  right  over 
them.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  an 
Aleppo  merchant  got  hold  of  one  of  these 
pigeons,  read  the  letter  or  packet,  and  thereby 
ascertained  the  news  that  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  Aleppo  galls  in  England  ;  he  kept 
the  news  to  himself,  bought  up  all  the  galls 
in  the  market  before  the  company  to  whom 
the  bird  belonged  knew  an3Tthing  about  the 
matter,  and  made  a  rare  profit  by  the  imme- 
diate rise  in  price. 

"  There  was  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of 


pigeon-expressing  in  old  days.  When  Mod 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  corresponde 
was  maintained  by  pigeons  between  Decii 
Brutus  and  Hirtius  ;  and  Pliny  was  so  mi 
struck  with  the  plan  that  he  said,  '  Of  w 
avail  are  sentinels,  circumvallations,  or  r 
obstructing  rivers,  when  intelligence  can 


it 
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conveyed  by  aerial  messengers  ?'    In  kjj§ 

p- 


days,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  carr 
pigeons  were  extensively  employed.  InstaE 
are  recorded  in  which  birds  sent  out  by 
besieged  were  captured  by  the  besiegers, 
let  loose  again  with  a  message  calculate< 
deceive  those  to  whom  they  were  sent;  ha1 
were  trained  to  the  work  of  bringing  dc 
the  pigeons  without  injuring  them.  Thi 
one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  such  1 
sengers  when  secrecy  is  intended.  When 
Christians  were  besieging  Acre,  Saladin  : 
distance  for  some  time  maintained  commi 
cation  with  the  besieged  by  means  of  can 
pigeons  ;  but  one  day  a  winged  messenger 
shot  down  by  an  arrow ;  the  message  it  < 
veyed  was  intercepted;  and  such  use 
made  of  the  information  as  to  secure  the 
render  of  the  place  before  Saladin  could  an 
with  succor. 

"When  Tyburn  was  a  place  for  executit 
many  criminals,  after  arriving  at  the  foo 
the  gibbet,  had  a  pardon  or  reprieve  sen 
them.  The  uncertainty  in  which  the  relat 
and  friends  of  the  condemned  persons  v 
kept  on  this  point  made  it  a  time  of  g:: 
anxiety;  especially  in  days  when  person 
wealth  and  family  were  not  unfrequei 
sentenced  to  execution.  Carrier-pigeons  v 
therefore  sent  to  Tyburn  before  the  timi 
the  expected  execution,  and  were  set  flyin 
soon  as  one  of  two  events  had  taken  plac 
the  hanging  or  the  reprieving.  Politics 
crime  have  been  alike  brought  within  the 
(or  under  the  wing)  of  the  carrier-pig' 
The  pashas  of  the  various  Turkish  provii 
used  to  be  supplied  with  pigeons  reare< 
the  Sultan's  palace  at  Constantinople.  W 
news  of  an  insurrection  or  other  emerge 
had  to  be  transmitted,  a  pigeon  was  sen 
with  a  letter.  However  far  distant  the 
vince,  the  bird  found  its  way  back  ;  buj 
prevent  mischance  five  or  six  were  sen) 
once,  the  safe  journey  of  any  one  of  wl 
would  suffice.  At  one  period  slight  tov 
were  built  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart,  a 
nel  sent  on  by  a  second  pigeon  the  news 
ceived  by  the  first,  and  so  on  from  towel 
tower,  thereby  bringing  each  bird's  jour 
within  an  hour's  flight,  and  lessening  the 
of  mishaps. 

"Narratives  are  plentiful  concerning 
ticular  flights  of  pigeons.  In  the  last  cent 
a  gentleman  in  London  sent  a  pigeon  by  st 
coach  to  a  friend  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1 
a  note  directing  the  friend  to  let  the  pij 
loose  at  nine  in  the  morning  on  the  sec 
day  afterwards.  This  was  done,  and 
pigeon  arrived  at  Bishopsgate  street  at  1 
past  eleven,  having  done  the  distanc* 
seventy-two  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  1 
In  1819  thirty-two  pigeons  which  had  1 
roared  at  Antwerp  and  brought  to  Lorn 
were  set  loose  on  a  particular  day;  < 
pigeon  bore  the  words  'Antwerp,'  and  '] 
don'  marked  on  the  wings  for  identifical 
They  started  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
arrived  at  Antwerp  at  noon,  another  a  q 
ter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  twelve  other* 
the  following  day  ;  but  what  became  of 
remaining  eighteen  was  not  known.  In  1 
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jiekeard  pigeons  were  brought  to  Lon- 
nd  let  fly.  They  reached  Liskeard— two 
•ed  and  twenty  miles  distant — in  about 
urs.  One  gained  upon  the  other  a  quar- 
an  hour,  equivalent  to  about  nine  miles, 
y  the  flight.  Some  of  the  recorded  in- 
!S  of  speed  seem  hardly  credible.  Au- 
t  says  that  wild  pigeons  have  appeared 
sw  York  with  their  crops  full  of  rice, 
i  they  could  only  have  gathered  in 
;ia  or  Carolina;  and  he  calculated  from 
me  in  which  pigeons  digest  food  that 
iced  of  flight  must  have  been  a  mile  a 
,e. 


moniously  together,  we  trust  a  blessing  would 
rest  upon  select  schools. 


From  "Good  Health." 


Ventilation. 


For  "The  Friend." 

reading  the  Journal  of  our  late  beloved 
[  and  minister,  William  Evans,  we  find 
(flowing  entry  under  date  of  11th  mo. 
841  :  "  While  attending  Carolina  Yearly 
ng,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  the 
ling  School  would  continue  to  be  sup- 
d,  and  its  benefits  be  extended  amongst 
outh  of  this  Yearly  Meeting.  Making 
ome  at  the  schoolhouse,  gave  us  an  op- 
nity  of  mingling  with  the  Committees; 
ieing  invited  to  sit  with  one  appointed  to 
der  the  expedency  of  continuing  the 
y  to  children  not  members  to  enter  the 
►1,  fill  the  strangers  with  one  voice,  gave 
judgment  against  it,  both  because  it  was 
he  original  design,  and  would  tend  to  ex- 
3ur  youth  to  the  principles  of  others,  but 
r  opinion,  would  diminish  eventually  the 
>er  of  scholars,  and  consequently,  destroy 
ustitution,  instead  of  contributing  to  its 
>rt.    The  committee  adopted  this  senti- 
,  and  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
ly  Meeting."    This  so  accords  with  the 
!  of  those  who  are  travailing  for  the  wel 
nd  growth  in  the  truth  of  our  dear  young 
o,  and  is  so  in  unison  with  the  feelings 
ose  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
Is  select,  that  arc  under  the  care  of  the 
ty,  that  we  hope  it  may  find  a  place  in 
olumns  of  "  The  Friend  ;"  and  that  the 
>r,  though  removed  from  us,  may  yet 
If  it  was  needful  then  to  hold  these 
nents,  it  is  as  much  so,  if  not  more,  in 
resent  day  ;  for  the  way  to  the  kingdom 
less  strait,  neither  is  the  gate  widened, 
s  it  is  a  day  of  much  liberty  and  extrava- 
)  in  dress,  not  only  in  our  own  Society, 
n  the  community  at  large,  we  hope  the 
amen  and  watch  women  on  this  part  of 
rail,  may  not  slacken  their  diligence  in 
g  the  precious  children  a  "  religious  and 
led  education."    None  of  us  can  bestow 
,  but  it  is  in  our  power  and  it  is  our  duty, 
ard  all  the  avenues  to  temptation,  that 
ithin  our  reach.    If  we  open  the  doors 
r  schools  to  all,  we  allow  our  beloved 
•en  to  mix  and  associate  with  those 
3  parents  may,  and  do  attend  circuses, 
and  any  other  amusements,  which  re- 
s  parents,  as  well  as  our  wholesome  dis- 
e,  have  a  testimony  against, 
ny  of  our  members  are  in  these  practices, 
make  themselves  amenable  to  the  Dis- 
e;  but  where  is  the  remedy  for  those 
ire  not  members?  As  for  polish  and  re- 
ent,  let  this  be  obtained  at  home,  under 
"gnizance  and  government  of  a  religious, 
athcr,  and  the  endearing,  persuasive  man- 
'f  a  well-concerned  mother:  and  then  the 
line  of  school  will  bo  less  irksome  and 
easily  sustained  under  the  direction  of 
ientious  teachers,  and  thus  laboring  har- 


It  argues  a  serious  defect  in  our  present 
system  of  education,  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  reasons  why  ventilation  is 
essential  to  health.  Such  an  explanation 
would  be  altogether  out  of  place  if  people  in 
general  possessed  even  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  life, — in  other  words,  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  health  and  life  it- 
self are  preserved.  One  of  our  aims  has  been, 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  educate 
those  who  labor  under  deficiencies  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Every  one  knows  that  fish  cannot  live  out 
of  water;  while  land  animals,  for  whose  ex- 
istence air  is  necessary,  speedily  perish  if  im- 
mersed in  water.  But  if  we  ask  the  expla- 
nation of  these  simple  facts,  we  believe  we 
are  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  majority  of 
persons  would  be  unable  to  reply.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  then,  that  both  fish  and  men, 
when  they  change  places  with  each  other,  as 
regards  the  element  in  which  they  live,  die 
from  the  same  cause.  That  cause  is  the  want 
of  oxygen,  the  universal  and  indispensable 
agent  of  animal  life.  The  fish  dies  in  air  be- 
cause its  breathing  organs  or  gills  are  only 
adapted  for  purifying  its  blood  with  the  oxy- 
gen with  which  water  is  saturated.  Boil  the 
water,  and  thus  expel  from  it  a  great  part  of 
its  oxygen,  and,  when  cooled  down  to  its 
ordinary  temperature,  place  the  fish  in  this 
water,  and  death  speedily  follows.  A  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  dies  in  water  because  his 
lungs  are  only  adapted  for  contact  with  the 
oxygen  contained  in  air. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  pla- 
net, and  forms  for  it  a  gaseous  envelope  of 
the  thickness  of  about  forty  miles,  has  a  de- 
finite and  very  uniform  composition.  Every 
hundred  parts  of  it  consist  of  21  volumes  of 
oxygen,  and  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  ;  or,  if 
we  estimate  its  composition  by  weight,  of  23 
parts  of  oxygen  and  77  of  nitrogen.  Practi- 
cally, we  may  say  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere consists  of  oxygen.  It  also  con- 
tains about  one  part  in  10,000  of  carbonic 
acid, — a  gas  which,  except  it  be  highly  dilu- 
ted, is  destructive  to  animal  life. 

Oxygen  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  necessity  of 
life,  and  the  pure  gas  will  sustain  life  for  a 
short  time;  but  it  is  of  too  stimulating  a  na- 
ture to  do  this  long.  Nitrogen,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  sustain  life  at  all :  it  would  be 
deadly  from  its  negative  qualities,  because  it 
cannot,  like  oxygen,  effect  the  indispcnsabl 
changes  in  blood.  It  seems  that  the  use  of 
nitrogen  in  respiration  is  merely  to  dilute  the 
oxygen,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
respired. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  about  one-half  heavier 
than  common  air,  and  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance it  is  possible  to  pour  it  as  one  would 
a  liquid  from  one  vessel  into  another.  From 
the  samo  cause  it  forms  a  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  wells,  or  even  in  a  more  open  situation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cano, 
near  Naples,  where,  as  happens  in  some  places, 
it  emanates  from  the  earth.  Every  now  and 
then  we  hear  of  sad  accidents  occurring  to 
miners  and  others  who  ignorantly  place  them- 
selves in  situations  where  they  inhale  this 
gas.    The  result  is  stupor,  followed  by  loss  of 


consciousness,  and  unless  help  is  speedily 
given,  by  death. 

This  is  the  subtle  enemy  we  have  constant- 
ly to  deal  with  in  our  dwellings,  and  against 
which  we  should  be  constantly  on  our  guard. 
It  is  given  off  by  animals  in  considerable 
quantities,  in  the  process  of  respiration,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  in  a  state  of  exertion. 
A  man  produces  about  one-third  less  carbonic 
acid  when  sleeping  than  when  awake. 

Some  persons  are  much  more  susceptible  of 
the  effects  of*  carbonic  acid  than  others  ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  whenever  the  proportion 
which  exists  naturally  in  the  atmosphere  is 
slightly  exceeded,  bad  results  begin  to  be  felt. 
A  sense  of  oppression,  languor,  headache,  and 
other  nervous  symptoms  are  produced.  Nor 
are  the  evil  effects  of  re-breathed  air  merely 
transient.  No  cause  tends  more  to  excite  a 
latent  tendency  to  pulmonary  consumption, 
if  it  does  not  really  produce  the  disease  itself, 
than  the  air  of  unventilated  bed-rooms.  Air 
containing  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is 
highly  injurious,  but  even  half  that  quantity 
cannot  be  long  breathed  with  impunity.  Be- 
spiration  can  be  continued  only  with  diffi- 
culty in  an  atmosphere  containing  five  per 
cent,  of  the  gas,  while  thirty  per  cent,  speed- 
ily destroys  life. 

Besides  carbonic  acid,  the  atmosphere  con- 
tains in  much  more  minute  quantities  another 
still  more  deadly  compound,  carbonic  oxide. 
This  gas  is  chiefly  produced  in  our  houses 
from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  carbon  in 
fuel.  Carbonic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
given  off  when  the  combustion  is  more  com- 
plete. Warming  by  artificial  heat  is  also 
another  great  source  of  this  last  gas.  The 
method  of  heating  apartments  so  that  the 
proper  escape  of  injurious  gases  produced  by 
combustion  be  effected,  would  itself  require 
an  article.  The  combustion  of  some  kinds  of 
fuel  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  so 
much  carbonic  acid,  that  if  ventilation  be  very 
defective,  immediately  fatal  consequences  are 
apt  to  ensue.  Every  one  has  heard  of  deaths 
occurring  from  burning  charcoal  in  unventi- 
lated rooms,  tents,  or  cabins  of  ships. 

Other  gases  more  or  less  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  of  houses.  Sulphuretted  and  car- 
burettcd  hydrogen,  &c,  emanate  from  sewers, 
and  are  most  injurious  to  health.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible,  even  with  the  most  perfect 
system  of  sewage,  altogether  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  these  gases. 

Another  reason  for  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation is,  that  respired  air  is  always  charged 
with  vapor ;  we  see  the  vapor  out  of  doors 
when  in  cold  Aveather  made  visible  by  con- 
densation. About  six  grains  of  water  are 
given  off  by  the  lungs  per  minute.  This  in 
the  form  of  vapor,  mixed  with  rarefied  air 
from  the  lungs,  ascends,  because  the  combi- 
nation is  lighter  than  common  air.  It  shows 
that  in  all  methods  of  ventilation  means 
should  be  cmploj^cd  to  remove  the  upper 
strata  of  air;  for  although  carbonic  acid  is  so 
much  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  carbonic 
acid  also  ascends  in  consequence  of  its  dilu- 
tion, and  because  it  is  carried  up  with  respir- 
ed, which  is  lighter  than  unrespired  air.  This 
is  because  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  which 
is  heavier  than  nitrogen,  is  lessened  by  respi- 
ration. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  laws  which  go  to 
make  up  the  perfect  code  of  Nature,  b}-  which 
the  forces  she  employs  are  directed  and  re- 
strained, there  is  one  by  which  the  mixture 
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of  gases  with  each  other  is  regulated.  B3- 
the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  carbonic 
acid,  which  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  al- 
though so  much  heavier,  soon  becomes  so 
diffused  that  the  open  air  always  preserves 
sufficient  purity  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  the  great  bulk  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  course 
of  ages  its  relative  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  would  be  increased.  Mark  here  again 
the  bencficient  provision  which  the  Omni- 
scient Mind  has  devised.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  plant  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  to 
give  out  oxygen.  Thus  it  happens,  by  means 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  vegetation  with 
which  the  land  is  clothed,  that  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  is  sustained. 

That  water  is  purified  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  as  air,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
show.  It  is  not  long  since  the  true  theory  of 
keeping  fish  in  an  aquarium  came  to  be  un- 
derstood. Many  will  remember  that  the  prim- 
itive aquarium  consisted  simply  of  a  vessel 
containing  water,  in  which  fish  were  placed. 
It  was  then  always  necessary  to  change  the 
water  very  frequently,  in  order  to  keep  the 
inmates  alive.  This  was,  of  course,  owing  to 
the  consumption  by  the  fish  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  water,  and  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  modern  aquarium,  how- 
ever, contains  not  fish  only,  but  growing 
plants.  The  plants  restore  the  balance  which 
the  fish  tend  to  disturb,  and  thus  such  an 
aquarium  never  requires  to  have  its  water 
changed.  All  that  becomes  necessary  is  to 
make  up  at  Ion g  intervals  for  the  losses  caused 
by  evaporation.  Since  men  as  well  as  fish, 
then,  depend  for  their  existence  upon  this 
self-same  oxygen,  and  the  sea,  with  its  inter- 
minable beds  and  groves  of  its  peculiar  vege- 
tation, may  be  regarded  as  an  immense  aqua- 
rium, so  may  the  atmosphere  be  regarded  as 
a  deep  ocean  consisting  of  a  different  medium, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  live  men  and  other 
land  animals. 

AVhat,  then,  must  be  the  case  with  people 
who,  neglecting  one  of  the  most  essential 
laws  of  life,  shut  themselves  up  in  tightly- 
closed  rooms,  in  which  during  the  night  at, 
least  one-third  of  their  lives  is  spent?  They 
are  plainly  sapping  the  foundations  of  health. 
They  do  not  die  speedily,  like  fish  in  the  un- 
changed bowl  of  water,  because  they  are  not 
equally  confined  to  their  rooms,  and  because, 
in  spite  of  all  their  ignorant  precautions,  some 
fresh  air  gains  access  to  them  through  crevi- 
ces. But  they  languish  and  feel  un refreshed 
by  sleep,  they  become  consumptive  and  die 
early,  and  their  offspring  is  sickly  and  with- 
out vigor. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continned  from  pape  131.) 

"1st  mo.  27th,  1860.  Feeling  poorly  in 
body,  which  is  often  my  experience,  yet  not 
quite  easy  to  omit  going  to  meeting,  I  went 
with  the  assistance  of  my  dear  daughter,  be- 
ing very  poor  in  spirit.  I  had  not  sat  long 
before  my  mind  was  engaged  for  our  spiritual 
welfare;  that  Ave  might  trust  in  the  Lord, 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  not  lean  to  our  own 
understanding;  and  t*hat  some  present  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  cease  from  their  own 
selfish  reasoning,  because  man  in  his  finite 
wisdom,  cannot  find  out  God ;  that  spiritual 


things  were  only  to  be  spiritually  known. 
The  exercise  so  remained  with  me  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  express  something  of  it.  It  felt 
to  me  a  time  of  solemnity,  and  renewed  in- 
vitation to  some ;  and  the  silent  breathing  of 
my  spirit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting 
was,  that  these  might  unreservedly  yield  to 
the  offers  of  continued  mercy,  remembering 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Redeemer,  'The 
night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work.' 

'■  2nd  mo.  8th.  This  day  I  have  entered  my 
ninetieth  year.  I  went  to  meeting  in  much 
feebleness  of  body,  and  poverty  of  spirit,  yet 
was  enabled  to  breathe  in  secret  for  more 
purity  of  heart,  with  more  freedom  from  the 
mixture  of  self:  and  that  we  as  a  Society 
might  shine  with  more  clearness. 

"  25th.  My  dear  grand-daughter,  Jane  G. 
Rhoads,  departed  this  life  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  her  age  :  a  close  bereavement  to  her 
parents,  and  more  so  to  me  than  I  expected. 
She  was  a  promising  young  woman,  but  we 
have  the  consolation  of  believing  her  end  was 
crowned  with  peace,  and  she  taken  from  the 
evil  to  come — a  great  mercy. 

"4th  mo.  15th.  Being  poorly  in  body,  I 
did  not  get  to  meeting.  I  am  often  led  to  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainty  of  time,  to  which  the 
many  deaths  that  have  occurred  within  the 
circle  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  has  contributed.  'Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.'  A  week  ago  I  went  to 
meeting  impressed  with  considerations  simi- 
lar to  the  foregoing:.  I  had  not  sat  lone  be- 
fore  my  mind  became  weightily  engaged  in 
desire  that  we  might  be  earnestly  concerned 
to  the  making  preparation  for  a  never-ending 
and  blessed  eternity;  with  the  impression 
there  were  those  present  who  were  favored 
with  a  renewed  visitation  from  the  high  and 
holy  One,  and  who  were  under  his  chastening 
hand.  It  seemed  best  for  me  to  endeavor  to 
express  something  of  my  exercise  in  testi- 
mony :  after  which  supplication  was  offered 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  He  might  be 
pleased  to  be  with  us,  and  not  forsake  us,  and 
for  those  who  were  under  His  preparing  hand, 
that  they  might  keep  their  eye  single  unto 
Him  all  the  appointed  season.  In  the  after- 
noon I  was  favored  with  a  comfortable  quiet. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  enabled  to  get  along  through 
our  religious  exercises  without  experiencing 
condemnation,  it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercy ; 
especially  such  poor  creatures  as  myself." 

The  following  letter  to  ,  belongs  to 

about  this  period  : 

"Esteemed  young  friend. — It  may  be  al- 
together unexpected  to  thee  to  receive  a  let- 
ter from  me,  being  unacquainted  with  thee, 
yet  I  may  say  my  mind  has  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  been  frequently  turned  towards 
thee  in  desire  for  thy  best  welfare,  seeing  that 
here  we  have  no  continuing  city  ;  and  to  seek 
onewhich  hath  foundations,  whose  builderand 
maker  is  the  Lord,  ought  to  be  our  first  and 
greatest  concern.  When  we  seriously  reflect 
on  our  very  dependent  state,  that  in  Him  who 
created  us,  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,  and  that  without  His  holy  assistance 
we  cannot  even  think  one  good  thought,  how 
very  needful  it  is  that  we  should  seek  Him 
morning  by  morning,  and  more  often  than 
the  mornin<_»',  that  He  may  be  pleased  to  guide 
our  steps  aright  through  this  changing  scene. 
Uncertainty  is  marked  on  all  these  lower  en- 
joyments, and  how  liable  they  are  to  waste 
and  decay.    I  feel  a  very  tender  solicitude  for 


thee,  my  friend,  that  while  thou  art  de;K 
of  obtaining  worldly  knowledge,  and  peij 
I  may  say  distinction  amongst  men,  I 
mayst  not  be  regardless  of  that  which  , 
so  much  more  importance,  that  of  layit, 
heavenly  treasure,  by  attending  to  the  I 
tions  of  Divine  grace  in  the  secret  of  thjl 
mind;  remembering  that  the  visitation 
our  Heavenly  Father's  love  are  not  al 
command  ;  and  ought  to  be  cherishe(h 
obeyed,  yea,  regarded  with  reverenC'ta 
holy  fear.  I  now  remember  a  circumsu 
which  I  heard  related  many  years  agojjj 
person  who  had  been  favored  with  the  A 
tions  of  heavenly  love  from  time  to  ti  p- 
early  life,  who  endeavored  to  satisfy  bis Lj 
with  the  resolution  that  after  he  had  an 
plished  such  and  such  objects,  he  would  jh 
give  up  to  be  more  religious.  But  wheiu 
time  arrived,  though  he  found  those  tencw 
visitations  with  which  he  had  been  fan 
were  not  at  his  command,  yet  he  reali:p, 
to  be  no  easier  to  yield  to  them,  and  stira 
off  the  great  work  to  a  more  convenient 
son.  Truly  they  are  not  at  our  comitr, 
It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  u  h 
we  accept  the  offers  of  Divine  mercy  |bi 
they  are  graciously  afforded,  lest  we  sra 
be  left  to  ourselves,  and  in  the  close  <■ 
have  to  utter  the  lamentable  language,  pj 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  ;|d 
am  not  saved.'  1  hope  better  things  for  be 
my  friend,  yea  I  may  say,  my  beloved  jju 
friend,  feeling  I  trust  a  measure  of  thatjoi 
that  would,  if  obedience  kept  pace  M 
heavenly  wisdom,  gather  all  into  its  1 
blessed  in  closure.  May  this  be  morcii 
more  thy  experience,  and  may  thyfai  j  l 
strengthened  in  the  all-sufficiency  ofjH 
power  whom  the  winds  and  waves  ra 
For,  'Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  ijtl 
Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.' 

"  I  trust  thou  wilt  excuse  the  freedom  lju 
taken  in  thus  addressing  thee,  as  nojii 
short  of  a  desire  for  thy  preservation,  ar  jti 
relief  of  my  own  mind,  would  have  inji 
me  to  do  it.  Knowing  also  the  feelings  ff 
parent,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  on  id 
of  thy  dear  parents,  that  thoy  would  ha,|  r 
greater  joy  than  to  see  their  children  wlfc'i 
the  Truth;  and  1  believe  it  is  well  pk-  ill 
in  the  sight  of  our  Heavenly  Father  jh| 
children  should  tenderly  regard  the  com 
of  pious  parents.  I  write  as  things  revei 
my  mind,  and  now  remember  that  we  lea 
in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  steps  of  a  I 
man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord.  May  I 
dear  young  friend,  through  obedience  t  jHi 
holy  law  written  in  the  heart,  be  so  or  kg 
by  Him  that  thou  may  be  favored  wit  II 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,  tB 
fervent  solicitude  of  thy  sincere  friend, 

Hannah  Gibboi  {"  l 

"7th  mo.  1st.  In  our  meeting  I  was  so  m 
ly  impressed  with  the  language  of  the  0^ 
High  to  a  people  formerly  :  '  Oh,  Jerus  pa 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophei|iB| 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  pro 
Thus  my  mind  was  clothed  with  desirlH 
those  who  I  feared  might  be  in  a  luke  taj 
or  rebellious  state,  that  such  might  be  ar  tsa 
to  diligence  in  the  Christian  warfare  m 
time  was  mercifully  afforded,  lest  the  ■ 
language  should  be  uttered  'let  him  t 
filthy  be  filthy  still.'  It  was  a  time  of  ■ 
exercise:  yet  as  I  endeavored  to  exprefi  I 
which  I  thought  was  required,  my  miu  I 
favored  with,  I  trust,  an  holy  quiet. 
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,h  mo.  8th.  After  having  boon  absent 
than  five  weeks  from  meeting,  through 
tosition,  I  was  favored  to  sit  again  with 
ds.  My  mind  was  more  than  usually 
ssed  with  a  sense  of  tho  greatness,  good- 
tnd  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Shepherd, 
icd  with  desires  that  all  might  be  gath- 
nto  tho  fold  of  His  flock  and  family; 
bat  I  myself  might  never  distrust  His 
less,  but  be  kept  steadfast  unto  the  end, 
i  I  frequently  think  cannot  bo  far  dis- 
Oh,  Lord!  bo  pleased  to  prepare  me 

0  solemn  event. 

Ifcfa.  The  present  is  a  day  of  close  trial 
jarcthing  of  heart  to  those  who  are  con- 
j  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious  Society, 
•thclcss,  a  hope  at  times  arises,  that  as 
who  are  concerned  to  maintain  it  on  its 
it  foundation,  keep,  through  holy  help, 
ast,  thero  will  in  the  Lord's  time  bo  a 
ring  unto  them,  and  our  poor  Society 
rorcd  with  increasing  settlement,  and 
an  arising  as  in  ancient  beauty." 

1  conditions  upon  which  the  cheering 
,  contained  in  this  record,  are  based, 
1  lead  each  one  of  us  to  the  diligent  heed 
lquiry:  Are  we  concerned  faithfully  to 
ain  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  this 
)U8  Society,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
Friends,  on  "its  ancient  foundation?" 

agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  H.  G., 
icreasing  settlement"  and  "an  arising 
ancient  beaut}',"  shall  be  witnessed. 
,he  Father  of  mercies  hasten  this  good 
But  will  there  not  have  to  be  a  search- 
'  the  camp  first;  it  may  be  family  by 
*,  and  man  by  man,  that  "  the  accursed 
" — the  idol  of  the  heai't, — in  whatever 
ting  and  wherever  found,  be  brought  to 
jht?  That  so  purged,  as  in  the  valley 
□or,  which  meaneth  trouble,  the  Lord 
>nco  more  pity  and  forgive,  and  enable 
tand  before  our  enemies;  that  the  shout 
ing  be  again  heard  to  the  praise  and 
of  the  unchangeable  God  of  Israel ;  and 
nner  of  holiness  be  unfurled  with  the 
;ion,  "  O,  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and 
walk  in  the  ligrit  of  the  Lord."  Let 
to  it  that  the  testimonies  entrusted  to 
)ear  before  the  world,  bo  not  impugned 
iken  from  us  through  slackness  or  un- 
lness,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
Jie  fruits  thereof." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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v  often  wo  hear  ©r  read  the  expressions, 
3  to  Christ;  come  now;  come  just  as 
■e."  What  an  evidence  of  continued 
id  mercy  is  the  invitation  when  extond- 
Christ's  servants,  under  his  authority, 
;h  the  immediate  prompting  of  his 
How  blessed,  if  it  is  accepted  through 
awings  of  tho  Father's  love,  revealed 
same  Holy  Spirit  in  tho  heart  of  the 
.  How  marvellous  and  how  total  is  the 
)  it  invites  the  un regenerate  soul  to 
lpon.  To  nothing  less  than  to  submit 
heart-searching  scrutiny  of  tho  Light 
tat;  to  conviction  of  sin  and  its  excoed- 
fulness;  to  repentance,  contrition  and 
umiliation  ;  to  acceptance,  through  liv- 
h,  of  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  and 
ier;  whose  blood  alone  blots  out  past 


transgressions,  and  whoso  Spirit  alone  can 
apply  the  washing  of  regeneration  ;  creating 
tho  soul  anew  as  a  member  of  his  mystical 
body;  to  confessing  that  "All  that  is  in  the 
world,  tho  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  of  tho  world,"  and  therefore  must  be  given 
up,  and  testified  against  in  life  and  conversa- 
tion. How  momentous  is  tho  theme!  how 
holy  the  ground  on  which  we  tread,  when  we 
speak  or  write  upon  it! 

To  tho  weary  and  heavy  laden,  to  the  true 
penitent,  the  language  of  Christ  is  heart-cheer- 
ing, "I  am  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter 
in  he  shall  be  saved,  aud  shall  go  in  and  out  and 
find  pasture;"  and  it  is  equally  encouraging 
to  hold  fast  their  hope,  to  all  those  who,  like 
Simeon  of  old,  can  reverently  bless  the  Lord 
that  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see  his 
salvation.  It  is  these  who  realize  that  they 
have  indeed  been  bought  at  an  infinite  price, 
and  that  they  must  no  longer  live  unto  them- 
selves, but  through  the  transforming  power 
of  Divine  Grace,  live  unto  Him  who  died  for 
them  and  rose  again.  These  know  that  in 
unsearchable  wisdom  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Ibundation  on  which  his  spiritual  temple  can 
be  built,  and  that  every  stone  in  that  temple 
must  be  hewn,  squared  and  polished  by  Him, 
the  great  master-builder,  according  to  his  will. 

These  truths  of  the  gospel  should  incite 
every  one  wTho  professes  to  be  seeking  for  sal- 
vation, to  serious  thoughtfulness,  and  exam- 
ination of  tho  ground  and  origin  of  his  hope 
and  trust.  There  is  great  danger  of,  and  in 
being  deceived.  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  the 
Sanctifier,  can  be  savingly  known  only  as  He 
reveals  himself  in  the  heart  by  his  Spirit.  It 
is  there  we  must  individually  know  the  break- 
ing forth  of  tho  glorious  gospel  day  to  us, 
wherein  we  come  to  experience  that  "The 
darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  li^ht  now 
shineth,"  whereby  we  see  how  to  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  the  Captain  of  salvation,  step 
by  step,  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  so  as 
to  be  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
unto  us. 

But  there  is  that  in  the  human  heart,  which, 
as  it  rules,  makes  Christ  thus  revealed,  "a 
stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence," 
which  our  carnal  wisdom  and  selt'-rigliteous- 
ness  induce  us  to  reject  and  despise;  while  we 
may  in  imagination  array  Him  in  gorgeous 
robes,  put  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  hail  Him 
insincerely  as  our  king.  However  we  may 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  convicting,  restraining 
requisitions  of  Divine  Grace,  or  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
must  enter  the  door  into  the  true  fold,  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  are  immutable,  the  terms 
of  salvation  remain  unchanged.  "Except  ye 
be  converted  and  become  at,  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
"  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come 
after  me  cannot  be  my  disciple."  The  apostle 
told  the  believers  in  his  day,  "That  we  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  and  every  truo  believer  since,  has 
found  his  declaration  to  be  true. 

Let  us  all,  then,  give  diligent  heed  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure,  by  working  out 
the  soul's  salvation,  through  the  mighty  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  fear  and  trembling; 
bearing  in  remembrance  the  doom  of  those 
who,  though  they  could  say  to  the  Master  of 
the  house,  "  We  have  eaten  aud  drunk  in  thy 
presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets," 
found  the  door  shut,  and  were  answered,  "I 


tell  you  1  know  you  not,  whence  ye  are,  de- 
part from  me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  Oh! 
the  awfulness  of  having  thus  deceived  our- 
selves, and  of  being  the  means  of  thus  deceiv- 
ing others. 


The  Book  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  .Meeting, 
has  just  published  a  cheap  edition  of  Barclay's 
Apology.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper  and 
bound  in  cloth,  the  price, single  copy,  50  cents, 
and  45  cents  by  the  dozen.  The  committee 
has  also  issued  a  cheap  edition  of  ''Phippson 
tho  Original  and  Present  State  of  Man,"  and 
of  "Scott's  Diary."  These  hooks  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street; 
where  is  constantly  kept  on  hand  the  various 
Journals  and  other  approved  writings  of 
Friends. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  wide  circulation  in 
the  community,  should  be  given  to  these  valu- 
able works;  and  especially  that  Barclay's 
Apology  should  be  distributed  largely,  as  it 
is  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  plain, 
spiritual  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  they  have  ever  been 
held  by  Friends,  and  which  they  do  yet  most 
surely  believe. 


An  advanced  copy  of  a  handsome  duodecimo 
volume,  entitled  "  Biographical  Sketches  and 
Anecdotes  of  Members  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends,"  has  been  placed  in  our 
hands;  the  perusal  of  which  has  afforded  us 
much  gratification.  It  is  published  by  the 
Tract  Association  of  Frieuds  in  Philadelphia, 
and  is  compiled  from  the  series  of  articles  that 
appeared  in  this  Journal,  many  years  ago, 
under  the  caption  of  "  Thomas  Scattergood 
and  his  Times,"  there  being  some  new  matter 
added.  The  work  contains  short  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  eighteen  Friends  who,  in  their 
day,  were  more  or  less  conspicuous  for  emi- 
nent gifts  conferred  on  them  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  for  devotion  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness 
amongst  men.  Many  striking  incidents,  and 
highly  interesting  anecdotes  are  interspersed 
throughout  the  four  hundred  and  fifteen  pages, 
and  the  whole  work,  we  think,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  attract  and  rivet  the  attention  of  in- 
telligent readers,  and  especially  our  younger 
members;  who  will  find  therein  many  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  as 
held  by  Friends,  exemplified  in  various  ways, 
and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  men  and 
women,  whose  eyes  had  seen  and  whose  bands 
had  handled  of  the  word  of  life.  We  trust  it 
will  be  widely  circulated.  The  Association, 
with  a  view  to  this,  have  put  the  price  nearly 
at  cost. 

By  tho  time  this  notice  meets  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  the  book  will  bo  for  sale  at  Friends' 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St.  Price,  single 
copy,  $1.25,  by  the  dozen  $1,  bound  in  cloth. 


As  there  are  occasionally  orders  received 
from  a  distance  for  single  copies  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  William  Evans,  accompanied  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  volume,  but  without 
the  amount  charged  for  postage,  we  have  been 
requested  to  state  that  the  latter  is  forty 
eight  cents.  Where  several  copies  arc  want 
iu  a  neighborhood,  it  is  better  to  have  t1 
forwarded  in  one  package  or  box,  by  Ex- 
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SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  situation  at  Paris  at  the  latest  dates 
had  undergone  no  material  change.  The  Prussians  had 
made  no  attempt  to  bombard  the  city.  On  the  13th 
inst.  the  supplies  of  fresh  meat,  eggs,  rish  and  poultry 
were  exhausted,  but  there  were  horses  enough  for  two 
months  ;  of  bread,  wine  and  cheese,  four  months,  and  of 
salt  meats  and  salt  fish,  two  months.  Trochu  had  taken 
possession  of  all  food  and  wines,  and  the  people  are  now 
supplied  by  the  military  commissariat  the  same  as  the 
soldiers.  The  supply  of  gas  has  given  out,  and  the  city 
afcer  sundown  is  in  total  darkness.  It  is  said  that  the 
defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  and  other  disasters, 
have  not  discouraged  the  Parisians,  and  that  they  sub- 
mit cheerfully  to  the  various  measures  taken  by  the 
government  for  defending  the  city  and  protracting  the 
siege. 

Bordeaux  dispatches  state  that  the  French  armies 
under  Gen.  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki,  have  been  largely 
reinforced,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive. The  French  forces  on  their  retreat  towards  Tours, 
disputed  the  advance  of  the  Germans  with  great  deter- 
mination. On  the  13th  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  a  dis- 
patch, stating  that  after  four  days  lighting  around  Beau- 
goney,  the  French  retired  to  Blois  and  Tours.  Their 
loss  was  severe.  Gen.  Chanzy  reports  that  the  German 
losses  were  at  least  as  heavy.  A  Bordeaux  dispatch  of 
the  17th  says :  The  Germans  are  retreating  all  along  the 
vallev  of  the  Loire. 

On  the  13th,  Pfalsburg,  a  French  stronghold  in  the 
Vosges,  the  siege  of  which  was  commenced  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Woerth,  surrendered  unconditionally.  An 
official  report  of  the  surrender  states  that  52  officers, 
1,839  men,  and  63  guns,  were  captured  with  the  fortress. 
Montmedy  has  also  surrendered  to  the  Germans.  A 
German  post-office  has  been  established  at  Pfalzburg. 
It  is  stated  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  Germans 
have  rejoined  their  regiments  or  joined  the  reserves. 

TltS  question  whether  Prussia  shall  be  allowed  to 
absorb  Luxembourg  is  earnestly  discussed  in  England 
and  elsewhere.  The  King  of  Holland  has  telegraphed 
to  the  government^  Luxembourg  that  he  will  defend 
the  treaty  of  1867, "and  the  honor  and  independence  of 
the  duchy.  The  Prussian  government  declares  that 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  have  no  right  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  matter,  Luxembourg  having  plainly 
violated  its  neutrality  in  favor  of  France.  Prussia, 
therefore,  has  reserved  full  freedom  for  her  future 
course.  The  statement  by  some  journals  that  the  French 
Minister  Gambetta,  had  taken  steps  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  is  said  to  be  incorrect,  and  all  the  rumors  of 
an  armistice  are  equally  unfounded. 

Garibaldi  has  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Vosges,  and  is  about  to  return  to  Italy.  Gambetta 
has  not  gone  to  Bordeaux  with  the  other  ministers  :  he 
remains  with  the  troops  in  the  field. 

It  is  announced  that  \  ictor  Emmanuel,  the  King  of 
Italy,  will  enter  Rome  on  the  8th  of  next  month. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Amadeus,  the 
newly  chosen  King  of  Spain,  will  be  to  give  one  half  ot 
the  appanage  of  the  crown,  amounting  to  about  $20,- 
000,000,  to  the  public  treasury. 

A  levy  of  six  men  in  every  thousand  throughout 
Russia,  has  been  ordered  to  replace  the  men  lost  to  the 
army  in  consequence  of  shortening  the  term  of  service 
in  the  conscription  of  1867. 

The  treaty  negotiated  at  Versailles  for  the  unification 
and  enlargement  of  German  power,  has  been  ratified  by 
nearly  all  the  States,  and  promises  to  attain  full  success. 

The  new  German  loan  lias  met  with  great  success, 
four  times  the  amount  needed  having  been  subscribed 
for. 

The  provisional  French  government  announces  that 
it  will  be  prepared  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  next  month. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  the  neutral  powers 
has  been  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin,  at  which 
the  following  basis  of  peace  was  agreed  to  :  "  Acquies- 
cence in  the  annexation  of  Luxembourg  to  Prussia  ;  the 
recognition  of  the  German  Empire,  payment  by  France 
of  an  indemnity  of  1,200,0011,000  francs;  the  razing  ol 
two  fortresses  on  the  German  frontier,  and  the  session 
of  a  portion  of  Alsace." 

Dispatches  from  Versailles  announce  that  Count  Bis- 
marck has  issued  an  order  directing  the  destruction  ol 
the  national  forests  of  France  in  the  districts  surround- 
ing Versailles  and  Paris.  This  order  is  regarded  as 
timely,  as  it  enables  the  peasants  to  procure  fuel  and 
assist  in  military  operations. 

Dispatches  of  the  19th  say,  that  another  French  sortie 
was  daily  expected  in  the  direction  of  Vincennes, 
where  the  French  troops  were  being  massed.  The  state- 
ment is  repeated  that  the  supply  of  food  in  Paris  is  not 
nearly  exhausted. 


A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  18th  says :  The  tenth 
Prussian  corps  on  occupying  Vendome  on  the  16th  inst., 
captured  six  guns  and  one  mitrailleuse.  Next  day 
Von  Der  Tann  took  Epinzay  with  230  prisoners.  A 
German  detachment  from  Cbartres  defeated  six  batal- 
lions  at  Brou.  The  French  lost  1000  men  and  the  Ger- 
mans only  36  killed  and  wounded. 

Bordeaux  dispatches  assert  that  the  forces  under  Gen. 
Chanzy  still  hold  the  Prussians  in  check.  The  French 
have  re-occupied  Vierzon. 

Reittingo,  secretary  of  Julus  Favre,  has  escaped  from 
Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  gone  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  London.  On  the  16th  he 
dined  with  Earl  Granville  and  Gladstone. 

It  is  said  that  the  immediate  release  of  the  Fenians 
now  confined  in  prisons  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  de- 
cided upon. 

London,  12th  mo.  19th.  Consols,  91|.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  88| ;  of  1866,  88  ;  ten  forties,  87£. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  8}d. ;  Orleans, 
8}  a8fd.  Sales  of  the  day  12,000  bales.  Red  winter 
wheat,  10s.  Id.  Spring  wheat,  No.  2,  10s.;  old  do.,  9s. 
dd.  per  cental. 

United  States.— Congress. — In  the  Senate,  McCreery 
of  Kentucky  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  resolution  pro- 
posing an  investigation  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Arlington  estate  to  the  widow  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  the  removal  of  the  grave-yards  on  the  premises, 
and  a  general  restitution  for  any  incumbrance  placed 
there  in  the  interest  of  the  government.  The  proposi- 
tion was  denounced  by  a  number  of  the  Senators,  and 
rejected  with  only  a  few  dissenting  votes.  The  Finance 
Committee  reported  back,  with  a  negative  recommenda- 
tion, the  various  bills  for  the  abolition  of  the  income 
tax.  The  bills  were  placed  upon  the  calendar.  The 
committee  on  Indian  affairs  reported  adversely  the  bill 
to  establish  a  department  of  Indian  affairs,  and  it  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  House  Committee  on 
Manufactures  have  reported  a  bill  for  an  international 
exposition  of  arts  and  manufactures  and  products  of  the 
soil  and  mines,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  A 
resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  income  tax  failed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  resolution  offered  by  Jones  of  Kentucky, 
asserting  the  right  of  secession,  and  that  all  who  were 
implicated  in  the  late  war  were  entitled  to  full  amnesty 
and  perfect  pardon,  was  rejected  :  yeas,  14  ;  nays,  142. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  266.  Old  age,  14 ; 
palsy,  5;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  23;  croup,  14;  con- 
sumption, 48. 

Miscellaneous. — The  population  of  New  Mexico  is 
114,239,  including  7,648  senii-ch'ilized  Indians,  and 
14,349  wild  or  uncivilized  Indians.  The  census  taker 
visited  in  his  travels  forty  deserted  villages,  believed  to 
have  been  once  occupied  by  Indians  who  were  in  a 
higher  state  of  civilization  than  any  now  living  in  the 
territory. 

R.  S.  Alliott,  industrial  agent  of  the  Kansas  and  Pa- 
cific railroad,  reports  upon  extensive  experiments  to 
cultivate  the  soil  of  the  great  plain,  or  American  desert, 
along  that  road.  It  was  found  that  forests  can  be  es- 
tablished in  all  parts  of  the  plains,  even  without  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  Planting  seeds  is  better  than  to  trans- 
plant, young  trees,  and  the  most  rapid  growers  are  the 
oest  trees  for  the  first  planting.  Deep  plowing  is  re- 
quired. 

The  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
for  five  months  ending  10th  mo.  31st,  1870,  were  $3,- 
•502,178  ;  expenses  $1,789,594.  The  total  sales  of  land 
by  the  company  have  been  285,404  acres,  for  which  the 
company  received  an  average  price  of  s4.42  per  acre. 

The  eleven  States  that  in  1861  declared  their  secession 
from  the  Union,  had,  in  1860,  a  population  of  9,104,321. 
By  the  census  of  1870,  their  aggregate  population  is 
10,010,557. 

An  Indian  Council  was  commenced  at  Ocmulgee,  in 
the  Indian  territory,  on  the  11th  inst.,  with  Superin- 
tendent Hoag  as  president.  Fifty-four  delegates  were 
present,  representing  fourteen  tribes,  including  all  the 
civilized  tribes.  The  most  important  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered is  a  plan  for  organizing  a  territorial  government 
embracing  all  the  tribes.  By  a  vote  of  48  to  3,  the 
council  have  adopted  a  report  providing  for  the  draft- 
ing of  a  constitution  of  government,  republican  in  form, 
and  consistent  with  pre-existing  treaties  with  the  United 
States.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Gen. 
Parker,  was  present  and  addressed  the  council.  He 
<aid  the  object  was  to  form  a  confederation  of  all  the 
tribes  resident  in  the  Indian  country — a  government 
exclusively  of  Indians— ultimately  to  become  one  of  the 
States  of  liie  Union.  He  spoke  encouragingly  in  regard 
to  the  efforts  already  made  towards  civilization  and  im- 
provement. 


About  3,000  workmen  are  employed  on  the  Nc 
Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  ( 
this  month,  one  hundred  miles  of  grading  \ 
finished  and  forty  miles  of  track  laid. 

The  Dutch  Gap  canal,  on  James  River,  whi.  1, 
been  considered  an  entire  failure,  at  last  promise  I 
successful.  It  was  deepened  by  the  great  flood,  H  i 
the  19th  the  steamer  Olive  Branch,  with  several  fm 
in  tow,  passed  safely  through  it.  The  author  ba 
Richmond  intend  improving  the  canal  and  turniM 
main  body  of  the  river  into  it. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quo  do 
on  the  19th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold  H 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114J-;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  110J  1 
10-40  five  per  cents,  106f.  Superfine  flour,  %m 
$5.35;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $8.75.  No.  2  Cka 
spring  wheat,  $1.35  a  $1,365  ;  amber  western,  Vjl 
$1.46;  white  Michigan,  $1.45  a  $1.58;  white  (•'  M 
if  1.60  a  $1.75.  Canada  barley,  irl.04.  Wester G 
57  a  60  cts.  Western  rye,  95  cts.  a  $1.  Old  cM 
cts.;  new,  76  cts.  Middling  uplands  cotton,  15 ra 
Orleans,  16  cts.  Rice,  6  £  a  7  cts.  Philadelphia. —  Uj 
fine  flour,  $4.50  a  $4.75 ;  finer  brands,  $5  a  fx 
Indiana  red  wheat,  $1.44  ;  Pennsylvania,  $1.25  a|| 
Rye,  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  70  a  71  cts.  Oats,  IM 
cts.  Clover-seed,  11  a  11 J  cts  per  lb.  Timothy,  fej 
a  $5.50  per  bushel.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  bee  att 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  2562  head.  9 
sold  at  9  a  91  cts.,  choice,  IO2  a  12  cts. ;  fair  to  M 
a  8J  cts.,  and  common,  4  a  62-  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  ■ 
16,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  antra 
hogs  at  $9  a  $9.50  per  100  lb.  net.  Baltimore. — H 
white  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.85;  fair  to  prime,  $1.40  aM 
choice  red,  $1.70  a  $1.80;  fair  to  good,  Sri. 35  aU 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  $1.40  a  $1.50.  White  corn,  11 
cts.  ;  yellow,  71  a  72  cts.  Oats,  52  cts.  Lard,  g 
Cincinnati. — Wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.17.  Corn,  50  a  M 
Oats,  42  a  45  cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  red  winter  U 
$1.27.  Yellow  corn,  44  a  47  cts.  Oats  in  saclikj 
45  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.05.  lo£ 
corn,  41  \  cts.  No.  2  oats,  38  cts.  No.  2  rye,B 
Barley,  70  a  71  cts.  Dressed  hogs,  $6.75  ;  live  ira 
16.    Lard,  11  cts. 


RECEIPTS.  ]  1 

Received  from  Joseph  Armfield,  Agent,  EnglpjE 
shillings,  vol.  44,  and  for  Rachel  L.  Armfield,  :  j| 
Alexander,  Samuel  J.  Alexander,  Edw'd  Bea!  J 
Bottomley,  John  Bottomley,  Sam'l  Bradburn,  u.i 
Bellows,  George  Baker,  John  E.  Baker,  Robertia 
Elizabeth  Dale,  Jos.  Firth,  Foster  Green,  Win.  G  jffl 
John  Hodgkin,  Samuel  Hope,  Enoch  Haldenll 
Horniman,  Reuben  Harvey,  James  Kenway,  Sffl 
Kirkham,  Isaac  Lloyd,  Walter  Morris,  Samuel  tdj 
house,  John  Finch  Marsh,  William  R.  Nash, « 
Pickard,  Samuel  Pickard,  Holman  ShepparcW 
Sykes,  John  S.  Swithenbank,  Elizabeth  ThwaitUj 
Wright,  Lucy  W.  Walker,  Arthur  Wood,  and  d| 
Watkins,  10  shillings  each,  vol.  44  ;  for  Wm.  Bi  M 
£2,  for  4  copies  of  vol.  44 ;  for  Henrietta  PeckcW 
shillings,  vol.  43  ;  and  for  Geo.  Harrison,  12s.  U 
vol.  1  and  binding. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Friends'  Freedmen  Asst 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $10  from  Yohoghar 


iti 
R 

THE  BRITISH  FRIEND. 
Henry  Longstreth,  Bookseller,  No.  1314  C 
St.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  requested  to  actai: 
for  the  British  Friend,  for  the  Eastern,  Midi 
Southern  States.  The  subscription  price  is  Two 
per  volume.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post  paic 
ceipt  of  that  amount. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  II 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOB 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fa 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  C 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phihv 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street, 

Married,  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meetin 
Chesterfield,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  Elihu  T( 
of  the  late  Stephen  Todd,  to  Sarah  Picket,  d 
of  Thomas  Picket,  deceased. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Exeter, 

.ff  12th  mo.  1870,  Isaac  T.  Chrisman  to  R 
daughter  of  James  and  Lydia  Lee. 


WILLIAM  II.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  "  Good  Health." 

Ventilation. 

(Con  tinned  from  page  142.) 

may  be  thought  that  this  is  an  over- 
n  picture.  Many  facts  might  be  adduced 
ove  that  tho  picture  is  but  too  re:»l.  Let 
suffice.  The  Queen  of  England's  Foot 
ds  are  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  un- 
tbly  picked  out  of  the  general  popula- 
for  soundness  of  constitution.  Notwith- 
Jing  this,  it  was  some  years  ago  ascer- 
d  that  the  mortality  amongst  these  men 
>xcessive.  It  was  proved  that  while  the 
is  amongst  the  general  male  population 

0  same  ages  amounted  to  only  9.2  per 
land,  they  reached  20.4  per  thousand 
g  these  vigorous  Guardsmen.  The  in- 
(ation  to  which  these  sad  facts  led,  show- 
>at  the  mortality  amongst  them  was 
id  by  consumption,  and  that  this  was  to 
tributed  to  the  very  imperfect  ventila- 
)f  the  barracks.    For  example,  a  sergeant 

1  that  he  could  not  endure  tho  fetid  at- 
here  of  the  crowded  sleeping-rooms  be- 
bhe  windows  had  been  opened.  No  won- 
hat  many  of  these  poor  fellows  succumb- 
surely  as,  although  more  slowly  than, 
would  have  done  from  the  shot  of  the 
y.  Measures  were  then  taken  to  ven ti- 
the sleeping  apartments,  and  the  mor- 
■  among  the  same  troops  is  stated  to  be 
ess,  positively,  instead  of  so  much  great- 
an  that  of  the  general  male  population 
nilar  ages. 

would  be  easy  to  mention  instances  of 
lirectly  fatal  consequences  which  have 
ted  from  the  inhalation  of  impure  air. 
■aviug  already  given  a  sketch  of  the  com- 
ion  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must  hasten 
scribe  some  of  its  properties  upon  which 
lation  depends. 

in  common  with  other  gases,  expands 
lumo  almost  uniformly  as  its  temperature 
reased.  1,000  cubic  inches  of  air  at  32 
>68  Fahr.,  when  raised  to  212  degrees 

is  increased  in  bulk  to  1,375  cubic 
8-  This  amounts  to  an  increase  of  three- 
hs  of  the  whole  volume.  Now,  ono  of 
iws  which  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
sphere  is, — that  the  heavier  or  less  ex- 
id  portions  of  it  rush  to  the  lighter  or 


more  expanded  parts,  and  the  motion  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  difference  of  density  is 
maintained.  Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that 
the  air  as  it  enters  a  chimney  fifty  feet  in 
height  is  at  any  given  temperature,  and  that 
the  external  air  is  also  at  a  given  temperature, 
the  velocity  with  which  it  will  move  through 
the  shaft  is  capable  of  being  exactly  calculated. 
The  motions  of  the  atmosphere,  then,  are 
caused  by  local  alterations  in  its  density.  It 
is  upon  this  simple  principle  that  the  science 
of  ventilation  depends.  In  this  way  the  ex- 
ternal motions  of  the  air,  those  grand  pheno- 
mena to  which  we  give  the  name  of  tempests, 
and  notably  the  trade  winds,  are  produced. 

The  necessity  for  external  ventilation  has 
been  foreseen  for  us  by  nature.  Noxious  va- 
pors arising  from  the  earth,  the  smoke  of 
cities,  and  the  gases  arising  from  decomposi- 
tion and  combustion,  are  at  once  dissipated 
by  the  winds.  How  oppressive  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  in  calm  warm  weather,  and 
what  a  relief  it  is  to  feel  one's  self  fanned  by 
a  breeze  after  even  a  short  continuance  of 
such  a  calm ! 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  when  we  surround  ourselves  with  an  at- 
mosphere confined  within  a  small  space  that 
the  necessity  for  ventilation  becomes  urgent. 
Pure  air  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  pure  food, 
and  on  this  subject  an  old  writer  says  quaintly, 
"  that  as  everything  that  is  proper  for  recruit- 
ing the  decay  of  the  solid  or  fluid  parts  of  our 
bodies  deserves  the  name  of  food,  the  air  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  real  food,  and  that  which 
is  most  necessary  for  us."  A  future  genera- 
tion will  doubtless  look  back  even  upon  us  of 
the  present  day  with  pitying  wonder.  Not- 
withstandingthe  knowledge  we  possess,  rooms 
for  living  in  are  constantly  being  erected  in 
which  no  ventilation  can  be  effected  when 
the  door  is  closed  except  through  accidental 
chinks.  It  comes  indeed  to  this,  that  such 
apartments  are  only  inhabitable  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  their  construction.  Science 
has,  however,  not  been  idle  in  this  matter  of 
ventilation.  What  is  most  required  at  pre- 
sent, is  a  more  widely  diffused  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

A  man  produces  by  respiration  about  ten 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Suppose  him  to  be  confined  in  a  room 
containing  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  which  a 
space  ten  feet  square  and  ten  feet  high  would 
afford,  he  would  in  twenty-four  hours  con- 
taminate tho  atmosphere  to  the  extent  of  one 
part  of  carbonic  acid  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
air.  A  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid  given 
off  by  the  skin  would  have  to  bo  added  to  this. 
But  suppose  twelve  persons  to  occupy  tho 
same  chamber,  and  a  like  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced in  two  hours.  Wo  have  previously 
showrn  that  such  a  proportion  as  that  just 
mentioned  cannot  be  breathed  with  impunity. 
Health  is  daily  sacrificed  through  inattention 
to  the  kind  of  atmosphere  inhaled.  People 
spend  long  winter  evenings  crowded  together 


in  badly  ventilated  small  rooms,  or  else  they 
pass  hours  in  larger  spaces,  such  as  churches, 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  assembly,  which 
in  relation  to  the  numbers  present  are  equally 
crowded. 

'  It  will  be  obvious  that  to  insure  proper 
ventilation  two  things  are  necessary;  first, 
that  the  cubic  space  of  air  in  an  apartment 
shall  bear  a  proper  re.ation  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  inhabit  H;  and  secondly,  that 
the  air  shall  bo  sufnVently  renewed.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  cubic  space  requisite  for 
each  person  in  a  house,  should  never  be  less 
than  six  hundred  feet ;  but  in  hospitals,  where 
the  air  is  contaminated  with  emanations  re- 
sulting from  disease,  1,000  cubic  feet  in  each 
ward  is  the  minimum  that  should  ever  be  al- 
lotted to  each  patient.  Another  great  source 
of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  the  burning 
of  candles,  lamps,  and  gas-lights.  The  burn- 
ing of  gas  is  especially  unwholesom  e,  not  only 
on  account  of  this  consumption  in  a  very  high 
degree,  but  because  of  the  other  deleterious 
gases  besides  carbonic  acid  which  are  evolved 
in  tho  process. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  inju  rious  re- 
sults which  must  arise  from  the  asRembliug 
of  persons  in  artificially  lighted  ro°ms,  it  is 
necessary  that  about  six  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  minute  shall  be  supplied  for  each  person. 
But  this,  of  course,  involves  the  condition  that 
an  equal  quantity  of  vitiated  air  be  allowed 
to  escape.  The  art  of  ventilation  consists,  in- 
deed, in  effecting  this  double  purpose,  and 
much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  the 
subject. 

The  different  means  employed  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes, — forced  ventilation 
and  ventilation  by  spontaneous  action.  The 
first  method  is  necessary  whenever  a  larger 
number  of  persons  are  congregated  in  an 
apartment  than  its  relative  amount  of  cubic 
space  would  warrant.  Sometimes  fresh  air, 
previously  heated  or  otherwise,  is  pumped  in, 
or  it  is  blown  in  by  a  bellows,  or  a  current  is 
set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  revolving  fan,  an 
Archimedean  screw,  or  other  contrivance,  and 
in  some  instances  provision  is  also  made  for 
drawing  off  the  foul  air  by  mechanical  means. 
Steam  power  is  often  employed  to  work  ma- 
chinery of  this  kind.  The  practical  difficul- 
ties to  be  ovefcome  in  ventilating  by  these 
methods  are  considerable.  No  greater  proof 
of  this  can  bo  adduced  than  the  case  of  the 
English  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  tho  dif- 
ferent methods  of  ventilation  which  have  been 
tried  for  them  at  an  enormous  cost. 

Tho  scope  of  this  article  is,  however,  limited. 
What  is  intended  is,  to  impress  upon  our  read- 
ers, not  only  tho  necessity  for  ventilation,  but 
how  ventilation  is  to  be  effected  in  ordinary 
houses,  by  ordinary  means. 

The  commonest,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
form  of  ventilating  a  room,  is  by  opening  the 
windows.  But  sinco  the  heated  and  impure 
air  always  ascends,  the  windows  should  open 
at  the  top,  and  extend  to  near  tho  coiling.  It 
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is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that 
opening  windows  upon  one  side  only  suffices 
to  ventilate  an  apartment.  It  often  happens 
in  the  still  and  sultry  atmosphere  of  summer 
that  the  temperature  inside  a  room  is  the  same 
as  that  outside.  In  such  a  case  no  more 
change  will  take  place  in  the  air  of  a  room 
having  windows  which  only  open  at  one  side, 
than  would  occur  in  the  contents  of  an  open- 
mouthed  bottle  immersed  in  water.  In  order 
to  change  the  air  of  an  apartment,  means  ol 
escape  as  well  as  of  entrance  must  be  pro- 
vided. If  the  door  be  kept  open,  so  much  the 
better ;  and  if  not,  the  inevitable  imperfections 
in  its  fitting  allow  some  air  to  pass.  But 
whatever  may  be  said  about  the  wastefulness 
or  inconvenience  of  open  fireplaces,  they  have 
at  least  one  great  recommendation.  In  houses 
where  no  provision  is  made  for  ventilation, — 
and,  as  already  said,  such  a  provision  is  alto- 
gether exceptional, — the  chimney  is  in  this 
respect  of  essential  use.  When  a  fire  is  burn- 
ing, an  artificial  upward  draught  is  created, 
which  materially  assists  in  purifying  our 
rooms  in  winter;  and  in  summer,  when  there 
is  no  fire,  the  chimney  acts  as  an  air-shaft. 
The  principle  that  double  orifices  are  neces- 
sary for  ventilation,  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  One  of  these  should  be  as  near  the  floor, 
and  the  other  as  near  the  ceiling,  as  is  con- 
venient, and  they  should  also  be  placed,  il 
possible,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  fireplace  in  sum 
mer  is  often  closed  up  as  tightly  as  possible 
with  a  fireboard.  This  is  done  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  and  no  doubt  generally  in  igno 
ranee  that  appearance  is  consulted  at  the  ex 
pense  of  health. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  143.) 

"9th  mo.  30th,  1860.  On  going  to  meeting, 
my  mind  was  humbled  therein  under  a  sense 
of  the  need  we  have  of  Holy  Help.  Peeling 
constrained  to  bow  the  knee  in  solemn  suppli- 
cation to  the  Father  of  mercies,  I  besought 
Him  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  be  with  us, 
and  not  forsake  us.  The  feeble  minded  were 
brought  into  view,  and  the  beloved  youth  also, 
that  they  might  be  willing  to  bow  their  necks 
to  His  yoke,  not  leaning  to  their  own  under 
standing:  that  so  a  succession  of  testimony 
bearers  might  be  raised  for  His  ever-excellent 
cause  of  truth  andrightecasness.  After  taking 
my  seat,  the  language  of  David  soon  impress 
ed  my  mind,  '  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me? 
Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him 
for  the  help  of  his  countenance.'  Encourage- 
ment flowed  freely  to  drooping  minds,  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  there  is  ever- 
lasting strength.  Upon  returning  home,  my 
mind  was  favored  with  peaceful  quiet,  having 
nothing  to  regret:  an  unmerited  l'avor. 

"  11th  mo.  11th.  Eeturned  from  our  meet- 
ing, wherein  I  was  favored  to  feel  secret  de- 
sires for  my  own  preservation,  and  those  who 
were  assembled  with  me;  being  renewedly 
made  sensible  that  we  cannot  preserve  our- 
selves, as  'It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to 
direct  bis  steps.'  The  excellence  also  of  re- 
tiring often  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  the 
renewal  of  our  strength,  was  impressively 
brought  before  me,  attended  with  desires  that 
not  only  the  beloved  youth,  but  we  who  are 


more  advanced  in  life,  might  be  more  fre- 
quently in  the  practice  of  it :  that  so  the  things 
which  perish  with  the  using,  might  have  less 
place  in  our  minds,  and  those  things  which 
belong  to  our  peace  and  accompany  our  salva- 
tion, might  be  more  earnestly  sought  after, 
even  by  the  whole  human  family." 

The  subjoined  is  a  letter  to  her  nephew 


"West  Chester,  11th  mo.  24th,  1860. 
"Dear  Nephew, — Though  relations,  wo  are 
much  strangers  to  each  other.  Yet  that  does 
not  hinder  me  from  feeling  an  earnest  desire 
for  thy  welfare,  seeing  that  here  we  have  no 
continuing  city;  and  to  seek  one  which  hath 
foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  the 
Lord,  ought  to  be  our  first  and  greatest  con- 
cern. My  desire  is  that  thou  may  often  think 
of  Him,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  placed 
a  witness  in  all  hearts,  which  reproves  for 
evil,  and  gives  peace  for  well  doing.  May 
thou  give  close  attention  to  this  inspcaking 
word  of  grace;  which,  if  yielded  to  and  obeyed, 
will  cleanse  and  purify  the  heart.  We  read 
in  Holy  Scripture  that  the  Lord  giveth  to 
every  man  according  to  his  ways,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  I  feel  a  desire 
for  thee,  dear  relative,  that  thy  heart  may  be 
so  cleansed  and  purified  by  the  influence  of 
the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  that  thy  ways,  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  doings  may  be  acceptable  unto 
Him,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  ini- 
quity in  any  with  approbation.  I  know  very 
little  of  thy  line  of  life,  but  on  enquiry,  found 
$is  was  thought,  that  thou  had  no  settled 
home.  If  so  I  feel  much  sympathy  for  thee  ; 
not  doubting  but  that  in  passing  about  thou 
meets  with  many  temptations.  May  thou  in 
seasons  of  this  kind,  turn  thy  mind  inward  to 
the  Lord,  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  was  tempt- 
ed in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 
He  alone  is  able  to  succor  those  who  are 
tempted,  and  will  I  verily  believe,  make  a  way 
for  the  deliverance  of  those  who  cleave  close 
unto  Him  in  humility  and  faith,  with  desire 
for  His  holy  assistance.  It  is  a  blessed  attain- 
ment to  be  in  favor  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  comparable  to 
it.  May  thou  be  more  and  more  concerned, 
while  time  and  opportunity  are  mercifully 
afforded,  to  acquaint  thyself  with  Him  and  be 
at  peace.  And  it  now  arises  in  my  mind  to 
recommend  to  thee  the  frequent  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  thy  mind  turned 
inward  to  the  Lord  with  desire  that  He  may 
be  pleased  to  give  thee  a  right  understanding 
of  them ;  and  then  I  believe  Ho  will  enable 
thee  to  read  them  to  thy  instruction  in  right- 
eousness. They  are  the  best  of  books ;  and 
in  them  it  is  recorded,  that  'it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps  :'  and,  'A  good 
man's  steps  are  ordered  by  the  Lord.'  May 
thine,  dear  nephew,  be  so  ordered  by  Him, 
through  obedience  to  His  blessed  will,  that 
when  He  may  be  pleased  to  say,  'Steward 
give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou 
mayest  be  no  longer  steward,'  thou  mayest  be 
prepared  to  give  up  thy  accounts  with  joy  and 
not  with  grief.  Such  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
thy  affectionate  and  truly  well-wishing  Aunt, 
Hannah  Gibbons." 

"  12th  mo.  15th.  My  beloved  relative  Jesse 
J.  Maris,  departed  this  life  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age  ;  a  valuable  elder  and  member  of  Ches- 
ter Monthly  Meeting.  He  will  not  only  be 
missed  in  his  family,  and  in  the  meeting  to 


which  he  belonged,  but  in  our  religious  I 

ciety  at  large. 

"  1st  mo.  10th,  1861.  Our  valued  and  ml 
beloved  friend  Hannah  P.  Davis,  was  tall 
from  us  by  death.  She  was  a  very  us  I 
member  and  elder  of  Birmingham  Montfi 
Meeting;  and  the  influence  of  her  meek  | 
quiet  spirit  will  be  much  missed  amoni| 
generally.  In  our  meeting  my  mind  b<| 
solemnly  impressed  with  the  loss  we  had  | 
tained  by  the  removal  of  those  who  werl 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  supplication  was  mi 
to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  He  woulfil 
pleased,  through  the  baptism  of  His  own  II 
Spirit,  to  raise  up  and  qualify  a  successio| 
testimony  bearers  for  His  ever  blessed  c;| 
of  truth  and  righteousness:,  thereby  | 
name  might  be  glorified,  and  His  church  li 
fled." 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  Aseitf 
Clarke  while  on  a  religious  visit  in  Nfl 
Carolina : 

"  West  Chester,  1st  mo.  18  [J 
"My  dear  friend  Asenath  Clarke, — I 
mutual  friend  A.  E.,  kindly  gave  me  the  jiM 
ledge  of  reading  thy  letter  to  her,  recefl 
some  weeks  since.  It  was  comforting  t<n 
to  be  so  affectionately  remembered  by  fl 
bringing  as  it  did  to  my  remembrance  I 
first  acquaintance;  when  we  were,  I  d<l 
lieve,  according  to  my  little  ability,  dril 
together  in  gospel  fellowship.  This  has  1 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  I  canjfl 
ingly  adopt  thy  own  expression,  'Thou  i 
been  as  an  epistle  written  in  my  heartl 
have  often  thought  I  should  be  rejoicefl 
hear  from  thee,  and  now  to  find  that  tho  fl 
renewedly  engaged  in  the  good  Master'sjB 
vice,  is  encouraging.  Truly  we  do  not  tm 
an  hard  Master;  for  though  He  may  see  ■ 
in  His  wisdom  to  dispense  close  baptisms  fl 
we  may  have  to  feel  much  poverty  of  sfl 
and  many  low  seasons,  for  the  trial  oil 
faith  and  patience,  yet  in  His  own  time! 
does  He  condescend  to  afford  a  portion  of  I 
bread  which  nourisheth  and  strengthen  I 
poor  weary  traveller  to  journey  forwail 
the  tribulated  path.  The  days  we  live  i  I 
days  of  trial.  For  the  divisions  among! 
there  are  great  searchings  of  heart.  Mail 
unsettled  situation  of  our  religious  Societl 
a  means  of  humbling  our  hearts,  and  brinl 
us  nearer  unto  Him  who  '  sccth  not  as  I 
seeth.'  May  we  'study  to  be  quiet,  ail 
mind  our  own  business  ;'  each  one  seekirl 
Holy  Help  to  '  build  over  against  his  I 
house.'  If  we  were  truly  humbled  and  brcl 
into  a  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  an  I 
pendence,  I  trust  the  great  I  Am,  woul 
His  goodness  and  mercy,  compassionatl 
low  condi  I  ion  and  help  us  ;  for  vain  is  thefl 
of  man.  I  sometimes  feel  a  comfortable  H 
that  as  those  in  the  different  places  whl 
concerned  to  maintain  our  once  favoreJH 
ciety  on  its  ancient  foundation,  arc  favor  ta 
keep  their  standing  in  the  Truth,  that  i  M 
time  there  will  be  a  gathering  unto  them  U 
an  arising  experienced  out  of  our  presemH 
culties:  so  that  our  poor  Society  may  yet  I 
in  ancient  beauty,  even  as  a  'city  set  on  cm 
which  cannot  be  hid;'  when  others  seeir  I 
good  works  may  be  brought  to  glorify  $ 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

"We  have  both,  dear  friend,  cxperi ■ 
an  important  change  and  afflictive  diPjW 
tion,  since  we  saw  each  other,  in  the  d(H 
of  our  beloved  husbands — our  outwar<  fjl 
and  staff  to  lean  upon.    It  has  been  a  w 
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■avement  indeed ;  yet  I  believe  we  may 
Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us;  and 

ust  He  will  help,  even  unto  the  end,  as 
eye  of  our  minds  are  kept  single  unto 

). 

I  think  thou  mentioned  in  thy  letter  to 
I.,  the  names  of  Hannah  Rhoads  and  Mary 
smore.    They  are  both  friends  we  love ; 

I  may  just  mention  that  at  the  funeral  of 
i0  J.  Maris,  which  my  daughter  recently  at- 
led,  dear  Hannah  was  impressively  drawn 
h  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift,  to  a  large  as- 
bly,  while  standing  at  the  grave,  though 
as  a  wet  time.    I  think  it  may  be  safely 

she  is  a  humble  follower  of  our  blessed 
iour.  And,  my  precious  friend,  may  He 
>  has  rencwedly  called  thee  into  His  vine- 
i  to  labor,  condescend  to  be  with  thee  in 
•y  season  of  conflict  and  trial,  support  aud 
ngthen  thee  for  His  work  and  service,  and 
sn  it  is  accomplished,  reward  with  the 
ives  of  peace. 

In  very  tender  love  and  sympathy,  and, 
>rding  to  my  small  measure,  gospel  fellow- 
t,  I  remain  thy  friend, 

Hannah  Gibbons. 
.  S.  My  valued  cousin,  James  Emlen,  who 
3  near  us,  came  in  just  as  I  was  closing 
above,  and  desired  me  to  give  his  love  to 

m 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  "  After  Icebergs." 

Description  of  Icebergs, 
will  describe,  first,  the  figure  of  the  berg. 
3  a  combination  of  Alp,  castle,  mosque, 
thenon  aud  cathedral.  It  has  peaks  and 
es;  cliffs,  crags,  chasms  and  caverns  ;  lakes, 
ams  and.  waterfalls.  It  has  towers,  battle- 
ts  and  portals.  It  has  minarets,  domes 
sieeples ;  roofs  and  gables ;  balustrades 
balconies;  fronts,  sides  and  interiors; 
■8,  windows  and  porches;  steps  and  en- 
ces;  columns,  pilasters,  capitals  and  en- 
atures ;  frieze,  architrave  and  cornice ; 
les,  cloisters,  niches,  statuary  and  count- 
decorations;  flutings,  corrugations,  carv- 
,  panels  of  glassy  polish  and  in  the  rough ; 
3k,  Roman,  Gothic,  Saracenic,  Pagan,  Sav- 

It  is  crested  with  blades  and  needles; 
jed  hero  and  there  with  ruins,  blocks  and 
Iders,  splintered  and  crumbled  masses. 
i  precipice  has  a  fresh,  sharp  fracture; 
der  front,  with  its  expanse  of  surface  beau- 
ly  diversified  with  sculptured  imagery 
other  ornament,  has  the  polish  of  ivory 
ie  glassy  polish  of  mirrors — the  enamel  of 
shells — the  fierce  brightness  of  burnished 
1 — the  face  of  rubbed  marble — of  smooth- 
ilabaster — of  pearl — porcelain — lily-white 
i — lily-white  wax — the  flesh-finish  of  beau- 
one  in  the  spotless  stone  of  Italy.  This, 
igh,  is  but  the  iceberg  of  the  air ;  the  head 
crown  only  of  the  iceberg  of  the  deep  sea. 
com  the  figure  of  the  berg,  I  will  come  to 
ribe  an  important  feature  of  its  life  and 
)ry:  its  motion  ;  not  its  movement  from 
e  to  place,  but  upon  its  centre — its  rota- 
and  vibration.  Wnere  the  berg  is  not 
inded — in  which  case  it  only  beats  and 
jre  to  and  fro,  vibrating  through  the  arc 
circle  like  an  inverted  pendulum — when 
not  grounded,  it  must  be  supposed  to 
I  suspended  at  the  surface — all  but  the 
lost  part — just  under  the  surface  of  the 
n,  very  much  as  a  cloud,  a  groat  white 
ider-head,  hangs  suspended  in  the  upper 

Balanced  around  its  heart,  far  down  in 


the  deep,  and  in  its  cold  solidity  "  dry  as  sum- 
mer dust" — poised  upon  its  centre  with  per- 
fect exactness,  it  is  evident  that  the  loss  of  a 
single  ton  of  ice  shifts  that  centre,  shifts  it  an 
ounce-notch  on  the  bar  of  the  mighty  scale, 
destroys  the  equilibrium,  and  subjects  the 
whole  to  the  necessity  of  some  small  move- 
ment in  order  to  regain  its  rest.  When,  in- 
stead of  one  ton,  thousands  fall  off,  it  sets  a 
rolling  the  Avhole  clifted  and  pinnacled  cir- 
cumference. 

And  here  begins  that  exhibition  of  novel 
forms  an'l  shapes,  and  of  awful  force,  and  the 
sublimity  of  stupendous  masses  in  motion, 
that  so  impresses,  awes,  startles,  and  fasci- 
nates the  beholder.  A  berg  in  repose,  won- 
drous as  it  is  to  him  that  dares  to  linger  in  its 
presence,  differs  from  itself  in  action,  as  a  hero 
in  his  sleep  differs  from  himself  upon  the  field 
of  battle. 

With  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  berg,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  from  the  fact  of 
its  centre  being  not  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  but  at  depths  below,  they  are 
quite  different  from  what  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  A  rough  globe,  revolving  upon  its 
axis,  with  but  a  small  portion  of  its  bulk,  say 
a  twelfth,  above  the  water;  or,  better  still,  the 
hub  and  spokes  merely  of  a  common  wagon 
wheel,  slowly  rolling  back  and  forth,  will 
serve  for  illustration.  The  uppermost  spoke, 
in  its  vibrations  to  the  right  and  left,  describes 
a  line  of  some  extent  along  the  surface,  not 
unlike  an  upright  stick  moving  to  and  fro, 
and  gradually  rising  and  sinking  as  it  moves. 
In  this  movement  back  and  forth,  the  two 
adjacent  spokes  will  be  observed  to  emerge 
and  disappear  correspondingly.  In  this  way, 
a  berg  of  large  diameter,  instead  of  falling 
over  upon  the  sea  like  a  wall  or  precipice,  ap- 
pears to  advance  bodily,  slowly  sinking  as  it 
comes,  with  a  slightly  increasing  inclination 
toward  you.  In  its  backward  roll,  this  is  re- 
versed. It  seems  to  be  retreating,  slowly 
rising  as  it  floats  away,  with  a  slightly  in- 
creasing inclination  from  you.  In  these  grand 
vibrations,  projecting  points  and  masses  of 
opposite  sides  correspondingly  emerge  and 
disappear,  rising  apparently  straight  up  out 
of  the  sea  on  this  side,  going  down  as  straight 
on  the  other. 

From  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  berg,  I 
come  to  describe  the  motive  power,  rather  the 
explosive  power,  through  which  the  delicate 
balance  is  destroyed,  and  motion  made  a 
necessity  in  order  to  gain  again  equilibrium 
and  rest.  Whatever  may  be  the  latent  heat 
of  ice,  is  a  question  for  the  professed  natuialist. 
Two  things  are  evident  to  the  unlearned  ob- 
server: an  iceberg  is  as  solid  as  ivory,  or  mar- 
ble from  the  lowest  depths  of  a  quarry,  and 
cold  apparently  as  any  substance  on  the  earth 
can  bo  made.  This  compact  and  perfectly 
frozen  body,  immersed  in  the  warm  seas  of 
summer,  and  warmer  atmosphere,  finds  its 
entire  outside,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  exposed  to  the  July  sun,  expand- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  penetrating 
heat.  The  scrutiny  of  science  would,  no  doubt, 
find  it  certain  that  this  heat,  in  some  measure, 
darts  in  from  all  sides  in  converging  rays  to 
the  very  heart.  The  expanding  power  of 
heat  becomes  at  length  an  explosive  force, 
and  thixnvs  off,  with  all  the  violence  and  sud- 
denness of  gunpowder,  in  successive  flakes, 
portions  of  the  surface.  The  berg,  then,  bursts 
from  expansion,  as  when  porcelain  cracks 
with  sharp  report,  suddenly  and  unequally 


heated  on  the  winter  stove.  Judge  of  the  re- 
port when  the  porcelain  of  a  great  cliff  cracks 
and  falls,  or  when  tho  entire  berg  is  blasted 
asunder  by  the  subtle,  internal  fire  of  the 
summer  sun  !  If  you  would  hear  thunders,  or 
whole  broadsides  of  batteries  of  the  heaviest 
ordnance,  come  to  the  iceberg  then. 

Speaking  incidentally  of  noises,  reminds  me 
of  tho  hues  and  tints  of  the  iceberg.  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  clothed  like  the  flowers 
of  the  field.  Would  you  behold  this  berg  ap- 
parelled with  a  glory  that  eclipses  all  floral 
beauty,  and  makes  you  think  of  the  clouds  of 
heaven  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  you  must  come 
to  it  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset.  Then,  too,  you 
would  hear  its  voices  and  its  melodies,  the 
deep  and  mournful  murmuring  of  the  surf  in 
its  caverns.  Hark  !  In  fancy  I  hear  them  now, 
half  thunder,  and  half  the  music  of  some 
mighty  organ. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  the  sea,  which 
shares  with  the  iceberg  bomething  of  the 
glory  and  the  power.  In  the  first  place,  from 
the  white  brightness  of  the  ice,  the  eye  is 
tuned  to  such  a  high  key,  or  so  stimulated 
and  bedazzled,  that  the  ocean  is  not  only  dark 
by  contrast,  but  dark  in  reality.  It  is  purple, 
so  deep  as  to  amount  almost  to  blackness — an 
evening  violet  I  would  call  it,  a  complexion 
magnificent  and  rich  exceedingly  in  the  blaze 
of  noon,  and  at  late  and  early  hours  when  the 
skies  are  full  of  brilliant  colors.  What  heigh- 
tens the  effect  of  this  dye  of  the  ocean,  is  the 
pale  emerald  water  around  the  berg,  and  in 
which  it  floats  as  in  a  vast  bath,  Lhe  loveli- 
ness, clarity  and  beauty  of  which  no  language 
can  paint  in  a  way  to  kindle  the  proper  feel- 
ing and  emotion.  Prom  ten  to  fifty  feet  in 
breadth,  it  encircles  the  berg,  a  zone  or  girdle 
of  sky-green,  that  most  delicate  tint  of  tho 
sunset  heavens,  and  lies,  or  pkiys  with  a  kind 
of  serpent  play,  between  the  greenish  white 
ice  and  the  violet  water,  as  the  bright  deeps 
of  air  be  beyond  the  edge  of  a  blue-black 
cloud.  There  is  no  perceptible  blending,  but 
a  sharp  line  which  foilows,  between  the  bright 
and  the  dark,  the  windings  of  the  berg,  across 
which  you  may,  if  you  have  tho  temerity,  row 
the  bow  of  your  whule-boat,  and  gaze  down, 
down  the  fearfully  transparent  abyss,  until 
the  dim  ice-cliffs  and  the  black  deeps  are  lost 
in  each  other's  awful  embrace. 


For  '-The  Friend." 

In  the  controversy  that  is  pending  bet  ween 
those  who  aim  to  express  the  views  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  advocates  of 
innovation,  it  were  well  for  the  former  to  ex- 
amine carefully  their  ground,  and  consider 
whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the 
charges  brought  against  them.  That  meet- 
ins:  is  charged  with  being  a  "  hindrance  to  the 
Society."  And  by  way  of  commentary  upon 
the  views  put  forth  in  the  epistle  issued  last 
spring,  we  are  referred  to  the  waning  condi- 
tion of  some  of  its  meetings,  and  the  want  of 
religious  zeal  that  marks  so  many  of  its  mem- 
bers. While  we  may  be  sure  that  declension 
in  spiritual  health  is  no  consequence  of  those 
doctrines,  aro  we  certain  that  declension  has 
not  been  promoted  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  upheld  and  preached.  Doubt- 
less they  aro  the  doctrines  of  the  unchange- 
able Truth,  binding  upon  the  Society,  past, 
present  aud  to  come ;  nevertheless  let  us  con- 
sider if  there  be  not  some  points  in  our  prac- 
tice which  weaken  us  in  their  support. 

Friends  have  ever  placed  a  high  estimate 
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upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  many  of 
their  religious  communications,  the  serious 
perusal  of'  that  book  is  urged  upon  their  fel- 
low members.  Now  if  there  be  some  under 
our  name  who  are  exalting  the  Scriptures  as 
of  paramount  authority  to  the  TLo\y  Spirit,  it 
is  no  reason  that  we  should  neglect  their 
perusal,  or  cease  by  precept  and  example  to 
train  our  children  in  acquaintance  with  their 
contents. 

If  there  be  some  within  the  ranks  of  our 
Society  laboring  with  unauthorized  activity 
in  conducting  first-day  schools,  it  were  highly 
culpable  in  us  to  exercise  any  the  less  care  in 
the  religious  training  of  our  children.  George 
Fox  was  earnest  in  recommending  parents  to 
collect  their  children  and  servants  on  First- 
day  afternoon,  and  by  reading  and  precept,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

There  are  some  who  may  plead  a  want  of 
qualification  as  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  these 
duties,  but  Samuel  Fothergill  has  said  to  such, 
'your  want  of  qualification  but  adds  weight 
in  the  scale  against  you." 

There  are  some  other  matters  involved  in 
this  controversy,  of  yet  more  vital  importance 
to  the  christian  life.  It  is  to  be  apprehended 
there  are  those  under  our  name  who  have  run 
into  formality  and  "  much  speaking,"  in  their 
assumed  approaches  to  the  Father  of  mercies. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  cause  to  fear  that 
(perhaps,  in  testimony  against  this  abuse,)  the 
essential  duty  of  prayer  is  too  little  incul- 
cated. Of  course  we  must  believe  that  the 
religious  part  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
is  sound  in  sentiment  on  this  subject.  This 
is  proven  both  by  their  practice  and  language, 
if  that  language  be  rightly  understood.  But 
if  we  will  notice  communications  from  our 
galleries,  or  the  religious  effusions  of  the  pens 
of  our  members,  for  many  years  past,  we  will 
find  that  the  word  itself,  a  word  so  unsur- 
passed in  comprehensive  force,  is  seldom  used. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  ministers 
and  writers  of  former  ages.  When  Geo.  Fox 
designed  to  express  the  idea,  we  find  him 
using  the  simple  Saxon  word  "pray."  And 
in  all  the  literature  of  the  Society,  from  his 
day  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  which  I 
have  noticed,  we  may  find  it  as  a  prevalent 
expression.  "When  Wm.  Savery  tells  us  of 
those  remarkable  meetings  held  amongst  the 
common  people  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  he  informs  us  when  such  was  the 
case,  "  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer."  Is 
there  not  ground  to  fear  that  those  who  may 
be  lingering  about  the  "  outer  court,"  on  hear- 
ing so  little  said  of  this  solemn  obligation,  will 
suppose  that  we  have  ceased  to  regard  it. 

It  were  indeed  a  serious  business  to  criticise 
the  language  of  those  who  may  be  called  to 
speak  or  write  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  but 
the  best  of  us  are  more  or  less  creatures  of 
habit,  and  some  may  be  found  even  from  the 
gallery  using  language,  but  poorly  calculated 
to  reach  the  heart. 

Twelfth  mo.  12th,  1870. 

[The  views  expressed  in  the  above  essay 
revive  some  feelings  which  have  often  pre- 
sented themselves  to  our  minds  of  latter  time. 
Wo  refer  to  that  which  we  apprehend  is  the 
main  drift  of  the  author's  concern — the  frai- 
lest the  natural  reaction  of  the  human  mind 
against  error,  should  drive  us  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  While  we  expose  and  condemn 
the  efforts  to  convert  our  meetings  for  worship 
into  times  for  scripture  reading;  and  while  we 
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labor  to  maintain,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
the  invaluable  doctrine,  that  it  is  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  heart,  that  we 
are  to  look  primarily  and  chiefly  for  our  guid- 
ance in  the  way  to  holiness,  and  for  that  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  religious  truth  which 
alone  enables  us  fully  to  appropriate  it ;  it  is 
very  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  in- 
sensibly slide  into  too  much  carelessness  in 
the  daily  and  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  impressing  their  value  on 
those  under  our  care. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer  and  other  christian  duties.  We 
earnestly  desire  that  Friends  every  where  may 
be  stirred  up  to  a  lively  zeal  and  greater  earn- 
estness in  every  good  word  and  work.  We 
fully  believe  that  if  this  were  the  case,  and 
they  were  at  the  same  time  careful  to  have 
their  works  all  wrought  in  the  Divine  order- 
ing and  fear  (which  alone  can  make  them 
good),  that  it  would  be  an  effectual  means  of 
rebuking  that  unsettled  spirit,  which  is  lead- 
ing many  away  from  the  safe  and  solid  ground 
of  Truth  as  always  professed  by  Friends. 

In  the  criticisms  of  our  correspondent,  we 
think  he  does  not  sufficiently  advert  to  the 
fact  that  the  document  issued  by  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  was  designed  as  a  caution 
to  their  members  against  certain  errors  in 
doctrine  and  dangers  in  practice  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  A  due  regard  to  brevity 
would  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  much 
notice  of  other  doctrines,  neither  was  it  need- 
ed, as  the  faith  of  Friends  in  regard  to  the 
scriptures  and  other  subjects,  had  been  clearly 
and  repeatedly  expressed,  and  was  not  at  that 
time  called  in  question. 

His  remarks  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  prayer,"  and  his  fear  that  this  most 
important  duty  is  not  sufficiently  adverted  to 
from  our  galleries  and  in  our  writings,  we 
think  must  have  a  local  rather  than  a  general 
application.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  true 
christian  who  does  not  turn  his  heart  to  the 
Author  of  all  his  blessings  in  prayer  for  con- 
tinued supplies  of  help,  comfort  and  preserva- 
tion ;  nor  have  we  observed  in  the  communi- 
cations of  our  approved  ministers  any  defici- 
ency in  this  respect. 

We  sincei-ely  desire  that  if  any  of  our 
readers  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  duties 
which  have  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  above  article,  they  may  be  stirred 
up  to  greater  faithfulness,  and  to  a  more 
watchful  scrutiny  as  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  them  by  the  tendencies  of  the  present 
time  ;  that  avoiding  errors  either  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  we  may  all  be  brought  to  or 
preserved  on  the  immutable  foundation,  hav- 
ing our  loins  girded  and  our  lights  burning, 
so  that  when  the  end  of  time  comes  to  us,  we 
may  through  unutterable  mercy,  be  prepared 
for  admittanceinto  those  blessed  realms  where, 
and  where  alone,  we  are  forever  at  rest,  and 
freed  from  alldanger  of  temptation  and  error.] 
— Editors. 


News  from  a  Terra  Incognita. — Among  the 
many  interesting  communications  read  a,t  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England,  Mr. 
Shaw's  account  of  his  travel  to  Yarkand  and 
Kashgar  merits  particular  attention.  The 
common  idea  of  Tartary  is  an  expanse  of  great 
plains,  over  which  wander  barbarous  hordes 
with  cattle  and  tents  ;  but  it  will  surprise 
many  readers  to  learn  that  Mr.  Shaw  found  a 
remarkably  mountainous  country,  full  of  set- 


tied  habitations,  with  flourishing  cities! 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabita  I 
where  numerous  arts  are  practised,  and  acl 
siderable  amount  of  civilization  exists. 

Life  and  property  are  secure;  commerc  j 
protected;  light  carts  drawn  by  horses  I 
quent  the  roads;  and  markets  are  held  ci 
fixed  day  of  the  week  even  in  the  small 
villages.  In  Yarkand  alone  there  are  si  I 
colleges,  with  endowments  in  land,  fori 
education  of  students  in  Mussulman  law  I 
divinity ;  and  in  every  street  is  a  well-attenl 
school  attached  to  a  mosque.  Merchandiil 
abundant.  In  one  street  are  displayed  I 
silks  of  China;  in  another  the  cotton  g<| 
and  prints  of  Russia  ;  and  elsewhere  tea,  spl 
and  all  kinds  of  foreign  produce.  Horse  fll 
camel,  beef  and  mutton,  are  found  in  1 
butchers'  quarter;  the  bakers  offer  exoelfjl 
iight  loaves  made  by  a  process  of  steamil 
and  shops  for  the  sale  of  iced  sherbet  an  1 
tea  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

The  estimates  formed  of  the  number  of  J 
population  are  from  twenty  to  sixty  milliW 
Their  industry  is  remarkable,  for,  as  no  1 
tails,  the  fields  and  gardens  are  everywla 
watered  by  canals  and  watercourses,  g  J 
and  smali.  If  the  system  of  artificial  in! 
tion  were  cut  off,  the  whole  country  w<! 
become  a  howling  desert.  Yacoob  Beg,l 
ruler,  is  a  man  of  intelligence  andeneij 
under  whom  the  extension  of  irrigation  j 
road  making,  bridge  building,  and  sinlil 
wells  in  the  desert  for  the  use  of  travel!! 
are  actively  carried  on.  This  interesjfl 
country  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  five  lj! 
dred  years  ago;  but  it  is  so  cut  off  from! 
world  by  high  mountains  and  deserts,  ail 
be  lost  in  the  vast  and  unknown  regione  J 
scribed  as  Tartary. — Record. 


Selected  for  "The  Frie  '  i 

We  cannot  be  too  sensible  of  the  bless  I 
we  partake  of,  as  members  of  a  religiouf  ■ 
ciety,  professing  the  principles  of  the  gqi 
of  Christ;  and  which  feels  bound  to  extell 
restraining  influence  over  old  and  younjii 
guard  them  against  the  seductive  pow  of 
temptation,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  wor  it 
large,  and  in  the  private  associations  of  in 
and  women,  who  reject  all  religious  conjl 
How  grateful  and  consistent  in  our  com  111 
ought  we  to  be,  for  the  salutary  provis  u 
and  influences  we  have  around  us;  associ  )dj 
as  we  are,  or  may  be,  with  solid  chrii  ■ 
Friends,  whose  sentiments  and  deport)  fl 
are  like  salt  to  preserve,  or  as  the  dew  i 1 
the  tender  plant,  to  nourish  and  feed  the  ;  fl 
in  us.  In  relation  to  forming  connection  ■ 
life,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  pa  l 
such  a  Society,  where  purity  of  principle  'id 
practice  is  inculcated. 

There  is  great  safety  in  dwelling  liktfW 
Shunamite  woman,  among  our  own  pei  o;J 
and  if  it  be  our  lot  to  enter  into  a  marriec  1 
to  make  choice  of  one,  whoso  training  M 
been  within  our  own  pale,  or  who  has  I 
brought  in  by  conviction,  under  the  re  J 
erating  power  of  Divine  grace.  In  such  1 1 
ing,  the  minds  of  the  members  receive  a  |i 
lar  bias  and  stamp.  They  need  not  bref  A 
nor  forego  the  sentiments  of  their  educ:  )D 
on  religious  points,  in  order  to  confor  to 
each  other.  A  union  in  this  respect  h:i  »!• 
ready  existed  ;  and  when  bound  togetln  in 
the  most  tender  and  endearing  ties  of  hijH 
life,  the  way  will  be  open  to  bo  constant  f\ 
meets  in  their  heavenly  pilgrimage,  as  W'  #1 
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I  and  cheer  one  another  in  the  difficulties 
pert.'iin  to  their  temporal  duties, 
iiat  a  sad  loss  is  sustained  by  those  young 
e  who  despise  their  birthright,  and  part 

it,  as  Esau,  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  If 
are  not  favored  with  repentance  in  time, 
?ectual  as  to  return,  they  will  wander 

the  path  of  safety,  and  confusion  and 
WfiSsment  in  some  way  will  follow.  I 
/o  that  forsaking  a  Society,  where  there 
nany  means  for  spiritual  help  and  pre- 
dion, and  where  the  true  nature  of  vital 
on  has  been  clearly  unfolded,  will  be  at- 
>d  by  serious  disadvantages;  and  that 
generally  such  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
1  and  its  corrupting  spirit. — Journal  of 
Ivans. 

Selected. 

NONE  BUT  THEE. 

BY  HARRIET  M'EWEN  KIMBALL. 

'   Whether  good  or  ill  it  fares 

Where  my  lonely  footsteps  wend, 
Still  I  walk,  though  unawares. 
With  my  one  abiding  Friend. 

He  it  is — misnamed  Hope — 

Whispering  ever,  "  Be  of  Cheer  !" 

Who  upholdeth  while  I  grope, 
Seeking  for  the  Help  so  near." 

Watching,  shielding,  blessing  on, 

Though  so  rarely  recognized — 
Lord  !  forgive  the  heart  undone 

That  hath  Tnee  so  lightly  prized ! 

As  Thou  lovest  I  would  love, 

Thou  who  didst  for  me  expire  ; 
None  but  Thee  in  Heaven  I  have, 

None  beside  on  earth  desire  1 

Selected. 

HOUSES  TO  LET. 

BY  SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 

Every  clay,  as  I  slowly  ride 
Over  the  roads  with  Fall  rains  wet, 

To  right,  to  left,  on  either  side, 
I  see  them  standing — "  Houses  to  let." 

Tiny  houses,  neat  and  brown, 

Every  hedge  screens  one  or  more  ; 

Their  little  owners  have  left  the  town, 
And  open  wide  is  every  door. 

"Summer  houses"  they  were,  indeed — 

Roofless,  tireless,  cold,  and  bare ; 
None  may  hope  in  utmost  need 

To  find  a  "  modern  convenience"  there ! 

Swinging  from  twigs  by  a  pendant  thread, 
Couched  in  coverts  that  once  were  green, 

Rocking  in  tree-tops  overhead, 
There  are  the  little  houses  seen. 

Once  they  were  full  of  happy  life ; 

Busy  builders  all  day  long 
Twined  the  walls  in  loving  strife, 

And  interwove  their  threads  with  song. 

Speckled  eggs  of  brown  and  blue  ; 

Callow,  chirping,  hungry  broods; 
Soft  small  wings,  which  all  day  flew  ; 

Quivering,  emulous  motherhoods — 

All  are  gone.    The  snow-flakes  white 
Lie  in  place  of  the  nestlings  flown  ; 

Cold  winds  harbor  day  and  night, 

"Tenants  at  will"  of  the  empty  home. 

Tenants  a  while ;  but  by  and  by 
April  shall  come,  with  balmy  rain, 

May,  with  fragrant,  odorous  sigh — 
Houses  shall  be  in  demand  again. 

All  the  world  shall  flutter  with  glee, 
Small  brown  housekeepers  chirp  and  fret, 

Homes  be  wanted  on  every  tree, 
And  not  a  desirable  one  "  to  let." 

3  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Lord  are 
reliable,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out; 
lappy  are  they  who  move  at  his  com- 
i  and  stand  steadfast  in  His  counsel. 


From  "  McMillan's  Magazluo," 

The  Suez  Canal. 

Continued  frum  paiic  138.) 

On  entering  the  heights  of  El-Guisr,  the 
scenery  of  the  canal  changes.  The  eye  no 
longer  rests  on  an  almost  unbroken  expanse 
of  lake  and  morass,  studded  here  and  there 
with  islets,  and  at  times  rendered  gay  and 
brilliant  by  innumerable  flocks — regiments 
one  might  call  them,  in  such  perfect  and 
almost  unbroken  order  arc  they  drawn  up — 
of  rosy  pelicans,  scarlet  flamingoes,  and  snow- 
white  spoonbills.  The  view,  if  monotonous, 
has  beeu  at  least  extensive ;  but  now  it  is 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  high  wall  of 
sand.  The  seuil,  as  the  French  call  it,  of  El- 
Guisr  is  rather  less  than  ten  miles  in  length, 
with  a  maximum  height  of  about  65  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  loose  sand  interspersed  with  beds 
of  hard  sand  and  clay.  The  work  here  was 
commenced  by  the  fellaheen,  who,  with  the 
primitive  tools  common  to  the  Egyptian 
laborer,  viz.,  hands  for  grubbing  up  the  soil, 
and  baskets  for  carrying  it  away,  excavated 
a  channel  from  25  to  30  feet  wide,  and  about 
five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  When 
they  were  withdrawn  in  1863,  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  M.  Couvreux,  who  took  a  con- 
tract for  completing  the  cutting  to  the  full 
width,  and  to  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet  below 
the  sea-level.  For  doing  this  ho  employed  a 
machine  of  his  own  invention  called  an  exca- 
vateur — a  sort  of  locomotive  engine  working 
behind  it  a  chain  of  dredge-buckets  on  an  in- 
clined plane ;  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
plane,  the  buckets  open  at  the  bottom,  and 
discharge  their  contents  into  wagons ;  these 
were  drawn  by  locomotives  to  the  top  of  the 
embankment,  along  a  well-arranged  network 
of  tramways.  M.  Couvreux  finished  his  con- 
tract in  1868,  and  then  the  deep  dredging 
was  continued  by  Messrs.  Borel  and  Lavalley, 
screw-lighters  carrying  away  the  stuff  and 
discharging  it  into  Lake  Timsah.  Soon  after 
passing  the  encampment  of  El-Guisr,  and 
just  before  entering  Lake  Timsah,  the  canal 
makes  a  most  awkward  double  bend.  This 
was  done  by  the  engineers  who  traced  the 
line  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  slight 
depression  in  the  ground,  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  excavation;  but  it  is  a  fatal  mis- 
lake,  and  must  be  rectified,  as  the  width  of 
the  canal  at  that  point  will  hardly  admit  of  a 
long  vessel  getting  safely  round  such  turns. 
The  width,  it  should  be  stated,  varies,  at 
least  at  the  water-line.  In  those  parts  where 
the  soil  is  either  below  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
or  not  more  than  about  seven  feet  above  it, 
the  width  is  nearly  330  feet;  in  those  where 
the  soil  is  higher  it  is  not  much  over  190  feet. 
The  width  at  the  bottom,  however,  is  through- 
out 72  feet.    The  depth  is  28  feet. 

On  a  prominent  point  at  the  end  of  the  El- 
Guisr  heights  stands  the  chalet  of  the  Vice- 
roy, occupied  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  on  the  occasion  of  their  late  visit  to 
the  canal.  It  commands  a  good  view  of  a 
part  of  the  deep  cutting,  and  the  distant 
prospect  from  it  across  Lake  Timsah  is  very 
fine. 

Lake  Timsah  was  formerly  a  fresh-water 
lake  receiving  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and 
to  judge  by  its  name  a  great  resort  of  croco- 
diles, timsah  being  the  Arabic  word  for  that 
animal.  It  had  long,  however,  been  mcrely 
a  lake  in  name,  and  nothing  remained  to 
mark  its  site  but  a  deep  depression  in  tho 


desert  till  the  12ch  of  December  1860,  when, 
through  the  channel  already  cut  from  Port 
Said,  the  waters  of  tho  Mediterranean,  regu- 
lated in  their  fall  by  a  sluice  66  feet  in  width, 
began  to  pour  into  its  bed;  and  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1867,  a  regatta  was  held  on  its 
waters  to  celebrate  its  inauguration  as  an  in- 
land salt-water  lake.  It  took  80,0u0,000 
cubic  metres  of  water  to  fill  it.  The  canal 
passes  along  its  eastern  shore,  cutting  through 
two  or  three  projecting  promontories.  On 
the  northern  shore  is  the  town  of  Ismailia, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tho  canal. 

Ismailia,  though  inferior  in  sizo  to  cither 
Port  Said  or  Suez,  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come from  its  central  position  the  principal 
town  on  the  Isthmus.  It  was  not  until  the 
Fresh-water  Canal  had  been  extended  from 
Tel-el-Wadee  that  Ismailia  began  to  spring 
up  on  tho  desert  sand,  now  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  charming  spots  imaginable. 
Its  trim  houses,  well  kept  streets,  and  beau- 
tiful little  gardens  form  a  characteristic  pic- 
ture of  French  taste  and  neatness;  and  it  is 
difficult,  looking  at  this  delightful  oasis,  and 
feeling  the  fresh,  cool  breeze  from  the  lake 
on  which  it  stands,  to  believe  that  only  a 
very  few  yearo  ai_'0  the  whole  was  one  glar- 
ing waste  of  barren  desert  sand.  It  seems 
only  necessaiy  to  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
on  the  desert  to  produce  a  soil  which  will 
grow  to  perfection  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables 
— in  fact,  anything.  And,  thanks  to  the 
Fresh-water  Canal,  Ismailia,  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Nile  water.  Not  far  from  the  town 
are  the  fine  pumping  engines  on  which  Port 
Said  and  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  between 
it  and  Ismailia  are  dependent  for  water.  It 
is  conveyed,  as  has  been  said,  through  two 
pipes,  and  at  every  kilometre  there  is  an  open 
tank  accessible  to  man  and  beast.  From 
1,500  to  2,000  cubic  metres  of  water  are 
daily  pumped  along  these  pipes.  The  con- 
tractor, M.  Lasseron,  is  paid  one  franc  for 
every  cubic  metre.  The  rest  of  the  line  of 
the  canal  is  more  readily  supplied  with  water, 
as  the  Fresh-water  Canal  continued  from 
Ismailia  to  Suez  runs  along  side  it,  at  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
three  miles.  When  this  Fresh-water  Canal 
was  finished,  in  1864,  it  was  determined  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  channel  which  already 
existed  from  Port  Said  to  the  borders  of  Lake 
Timsah,  it  should  servo  as  an  anticipatory 
means  of  communication  between  the  two 
seas.  Accordingly,  a  small  branch  salt-water 
channel  was  dug  from  the  main  channel  up 
to  Ismailia,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  joined  to  the  Fresh-water  Canal  by 
two  locks.  Other  locks  brought  the  Fresh- 
water Canal  to  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  at 
Suez,  and  since  1865  a  continually  increasing 
traffic  has  passed  along  this  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  seas.  During 
the  Abyssinian  war  it  was  very  largely  made 
use  of.  It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  tho 
canal. 

It  passes,  as  has  been  said,  along  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Timsah  ;  and  as  the  maxi- 
mum depth  of  the  take  does  not  exceed 
twenty-two  feet,  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
had  to  bo  dredged.  A  large  space  of  the 
lake  will  also  be  dredged  out  to  the  depth  of 
the  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  har- 
bor, with  landing  quays  running  along  the 
northern  side  between  the  canal  and  Ismailia. 
Leaving  the  lake,  and  pursuing  for  a  short 
distance  a  south-easterly  direction,  among 
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tamarisk-tufted  eand-bills,  the  cutting  of 
Toussoum  is  entered  with  rather  a  sharp 
curve.  This  curve  will,  like  that  at  El-Gruisr 
have  to  be  done  away  with.  The  heights  of 
Toussoum,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  are  composed  chiefly  of  loose  sand.  The 
first  channel  to  a  few  feet  below  the  sea-level 
was,  as  at  El-Guisr,  excavated  by  the  fella- 
heen. Dredges  have  completed  it,  the  stuff 
being  taken  and  discharged  close  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Timsah  in  lighters  which,  in  order 
to  admit  of  t  heir  getting  rid  of  their  contents 
in  very  shallow  water,  open  at  the  side  in- 
stead of  at  the  bottom.  Immediately  after 
Toussoum  comes  the  seuil  of  Serapeum 
about  three  miles  long,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  with 
layers  of  clay  and  lime,  and  here  and  there 
a  sort  of  half  formed  rock,  of  shells  embedded 
in  lime.  The  Avithdrawal  of  the  fellaheen 
took  place  before  anything  had  been  done 
here,  and  there  being  at  that  time  little  hope 
of  free  manual  labor,  it  became  a  difficult 
problem  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
ficial soil.  The  difficulty  was  eventually  met 
by  a  scheme  which  rivals  any  of  the  numer- 
ous iugeniousand  skilful  contrivances  brought 
out  in  connection  with  this  canal.  It  was 
remarked  that  considerable  depressions  ex- 
isted in  the  configuration  of  the  soil,  which 
might  easily  be  turned  into,  as  it  were, 
closed  basins  communicating  with  the  line  of 
the  canal.  Then,  as  the  surface  of  Serapeum 
was  about  the  same  level  with  the  Fresh- 
water Canal,  distant  only  three  miles,  it 
appeared  possible  to  introduce  its  waters  by 
a  branch  channel  into  these  depressions,  and 
convert  them  into  lakes.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done;  and  dredges,  brought  up  from 
Port  Said  by  the  connected  communication 
of  the  Maritime  and  Fresh-water  Canals 
spoken  of  before,  were  floated  into  the  arti- 
ficial lakes,  from  which  they  made  their  own 
way  into  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  began 
clearing  it  out.  Flat-bottomed,  twin  screw 
lighters,  opening  at  the  side,  carried  the  stuff 
away,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lakes.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  enterprise  a  great  cause 
of  apprehension  presented  itself,  which  de- 
serves mention,  if  only  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  proved  groundless.  It  was 
feared  that  the  light  sand  composing  the 
upper  surface  of  the  soil  would  never  hold 
water  sufficiently,  and  that  the  loss  by  per- 
meation and  absorption  would  be  greater 
than  the  flow  from  the  Fresh-water  Canal 
could  supply.  Nile  water,  however,  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  mud  in  solution,  and 
this  sandy  soil  is  full  of  very  fine  calcareous 
particles  ;  the  two  soon  mixed,  and  formed  a 
coating  which  rendered  the  sand  quasi-imper- 
meable,  and  reduced  the  absorption  to  a  mini- 
mum. While  this  work  was  going  on,  trans- 
verse embankments  kept  the  fresh-water  from 
running  on  the  north  side  into  the  channel 
already  cut  from  Lake  Timsah,  and  on  the 
south  side  into  the  low  land  between  Sera- 
peum and  the  Bitter  Lakes.  This  latter  por- 
tion, about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  was 
excavated  to  the  full  depth  by  manual  labor, 
chiefly  European. 

(To  be  continued.} 


A  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of 
George  Fox,  was  his  sympathy  with  the 
afflicted,  and  his  care  for  the  poor.  His  epis- 
tles abound  with  earnest  recommendations  to 
his  brethren  on  these  subjects,  in  which  he 


THE  FRIEND. 


exhorts  to  liberality  and  kindness  in  making 
provision  for  such  as  were  poor  from  causes 
beyond  their  control. 

[We  have  received  the  following  satisfac- 
tory statement  from  one  of  the  Friends  en- 
gaged in  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  raised 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  therein. 
— Editors.] 

For  "The  Friend." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1860  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and 
its  vicinity,  on  account  of  the  suffering  con- 
dition of  the  Oneida  Indians  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Green  Bay.  In  answer  to 
that  appeal  a  meeting  was  convened  at  Arch 
Street  house,  at  which  was  collected  a  large 
amount  of  money,  and  two  Friends  entrusted 
with  its  prompt  distribution. 

In  making  their  report  on  their  return,  to 
a  subsequent  meeting  held  at  the  same  place, 
it  appeared,  that  after  furnishing  the  required 
relief  a  considerable  sum  remained  in  their 
hands.  Taking  the  report  into  consideration, 
the  Friends  there  assembled  appointed  three 
trustees,  who  were  authorized  to  receive  the 
unexpended  balance,  and  appropriate  the 
same  at  their  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
tribe.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  small 
sums  have  been  bestowed  on  needy  individuals 
of  that  people,  as  occasion  presented,  leaving 
in  the  9th  month  last  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Williamson,  treasurer  of  the  fund,  $941.20, 
including  interest  to  date.  In  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  present  condition  of  the  Oneidas, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  fund  could  not  be 
more  availingly  applied  if  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, a  visit  was  recently  made  to  their  re- 
servation by  two  Friends  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. After  consulting  with  the  two  mission- 
aries residing  with  these  Indians,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  call  a  general  council  of  men  and 
women,  which  assembled  on  the  6th  of  10th 
month,  1870. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed,  in  order 
to  render  the  fund  originally  collected  for 
their  relief,  more  available,  that  it  should  be 
transferred  from  the  present  trustees,  to  five 
others  who  should  be  appointed  by  them- 
selves ;  two  of  whom  should  be  the  mission- 
aries for  the  time  being,  and  the  three  others 
to  be  chosen  at  a  general  council  of  the  na- 
tion, by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  assem- 
bled. The  subject  being  fully  explained  and 
as  fully  united  with,  an  election  then  took 
place,  which  resulted  satisfactorily,  the  three 
most  eligible  men  of  the  tribe  being  chosen 
trustees. 

These  trustees,  or  their  successors  in  office, 
are  to  hold  the  fund,  invested  in  good  mort- 
gaged security,  and  apply  the  interest  thereof 
(now  amounting  to  §80  per  annum),  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  most  destitute  of  their  people.  No 
money  is  to  bo  drawn  from  the  treasury  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  except  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  board,  who  are  to  serve 
without  pecuniary  compensation,  and  are  re- 
quired to  keep  an  exact  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  forward  tho  same  annually  to 
Philadelphia. 

When  the  time  shall  arrive  when  it  may  be 
deemed  advisable  to  dissolve  their  present 
tribal  organization  and  hold  their  land  in 
severalty,  then  the  whole  of  the  fund,  or  so 
much  as  may  be  required,  shall  be  applied  to 
paying  the  expenses  of  a  survey,  and  the  just 
allotment  of  their  several  individual  portions. 

Although  this  tribe  has  made  great  ad- 
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vances  in  civilization,  and  is  now  living  c| 
fortably  and  in  a  prosperous  condition,  ye1  j 
learn  with  sorrow  and  with  shame,  that  eff  I 
are  now  making  by  unprincipled  white  t| 
to  sow  dissension  among  them  in  orde  j 
bring  about  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of  their  b  J 
tiful  reservation.  They  were  earnestly! 
treated  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  o| 
tures,  as  they  only  came  from  their  enel 
and  if  listened  to,  would  sooner  or  late: I 
suit  in  their  degradation  and  ruin.  I 
warning  was  well  received,  and  it  wasbelul 
would  have  a  good  effect. 

Oiling  Farm  Implements. — The  Boston 
tivator  gives  the  following  practical  advu 
its  readers  : 

"  Every  farmer  should  have  a  can  of  lini 
oil  and  a  brush  on  hand,  and  wheneve 
buys  a  new  tool,  he  should  soak  it  well ' 
the  oil  and  dry  it  by  the  fire  or  in  thesur 
fore  using.    The  wood  by  this  treatmei 
toughened  and  strengthened,  and  rendj 
impervious  to  water.    Wet  a  new  hay 
and  when  it  dries  it  will  begin  to  bo  looi> 
the  joints;  but  if  well  oiled,  tho  wet  will  I J 
but  slight  effect.    Shovels  and  forks  are  1 
served  from  checking  and  cracking  in  th<  >g 
of  the  handle  by  oiling;  the  wood  bec(J 
smooth  as  glass  by  use,  and  is  far  less  111 
to  blister  the  hand  when  long  used.  Axe* 
hammer  handles  often  break  where  the  vl 
enters  the  iron ;  this  part  particularly  shi 
be  toughened  with  oil  to  secure  durahjl 
Oiling  the  wood  in  the  eye  of  the  axe  will  jl 
vent  its  swelling  and  shrinking,  and  somet|l 
getting  loose.    The  tools  on  a  large  farmil 
a  heavy  sum  of  money;  they  should  boojjl 
most  approved  kinds.    It  is  a  poor  econcjl 
at  the  present  extravagant  prices  of  labojl 
set  men  at  work  with  ordinary  old-fashi'i 
implements.    Laborers  should  be  require 
return  the  tools  to  the  places  provideel 
them;  after  using,  they  should  be  putaB 
clean,  bright,  and  oiled.    The  mold-boanl 
plows  are  apt  to  get  rusty  from  one  seas'  t| 
another,  even  if  sheltered;  they  shoulB 
brushed  over  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  vfl 
put  away,  and  they  will  then  remain  in  M 
order  until  wanted." 


Tobacco  an  Exhaustive  Crop. — In  speagl 
of  the  exhaustive  effects  of  the  tobacco-p  4 
the  Journal  of  Chemistry  says: 

"To  the  farmer,  who  cultivates  the  ]  nt 
it  proves  a  robber  of  the  first  magnitudiB 
possesses  a  capacity  for  plundering  theB 
greater  than  any  other  tree,  shrub,  or  ]  nt, 
known.  The  amount  of  mineral  constiti  LI 
which  it  carries  of  can  be  judged  of  by  ■ 
fully  examining  the  ash  as  it  accumulat'Pi 
the  end  of  an  ignited  cigar.  It  often  renH 
after  the  organic  portion  is  removed,  sho  ■ 
the  full  size  and  outline  of  rolled  leaves  ■ 
to  the  eye  apparently  nothing  is  lost  by  m 
bustion.  If  the  wood  burned  in  our  sill 
and  upon  our  hearths  was  as  rich  in  soilH 
stituents,  we  should  need  the  services  of  <H 
servants  to  carry  away  the  ashes.  1'i 
hundred  pounds  of  tho  dried  leaves  wol 
the  soil  produces  robs  it  of  at  least  tfl  tj 
pounds  of  its  most  valuable  mineral  ato  J 

"Tho  comparative  exhaustive  effee  f 
tobacco  upon  soils  may  be  judged  fron  he 
fact,  that  fourteen  tons  of  wheat,  fifteen  m 
of  corn,  and  twelve  tons  of  oats  remcnjlj 
more  of  the  principle  of  fertility  than  as  i 
ton  of  tobacco." 
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.ecdote  of  the  late  Owen  Lovejoy. — During 
xted  campaign,  ho  applied  to  the  State 
al  committee  of  his  party  for  an  appoint- 
i  to  speak  on  the  political  issue  in  South- 
[llinois.  The  committee  urged  that  it 
d  cause  the  party  certain  defeat  at  the 

owing  to  his  well  known  anti-slavery 
ments,  and  offered  him  all  the  appoint- 
s  that  he  would  accept  to  speak  in  any 
•  portion  of  the  State.    By  persistent 

however,  he  got  the  consent  of  the 
littee  to  do  as  ho  desired ;  but  on  the 
lion  that  he  should  appear  unannounced, 
ting  a  community  most  hostile  to  him- 
ind  his  principles,  he  rose  belore  a  vast 
d  of  brawny-handed  men,  who  had  just 
,ed  to  a  soft-soaping  oration,  and  with- 
n  introduction,  began  his  speech  by  say- 
"  Gentlemen,  there's  a  great  criminal  in 
md;  a  criminal  who  is  permitted  to  per- 
te  tho  foulest  outrages  upon  humanity 
>ut  meeting  punishment  or  rebuke.  To- 
leiscommiiingactsthan  which  none  more 
ling  are  found  in  the  category  of  crimes. 

sacrilegious  hands  he  has  dragged  hus- 
3  from  tho  presence  of  loving  wives,  and 
i  from  devoted  husbands;  he  has  sepa- 

children  from  aged  parents;  he  has 
essly  torn  helpless  infants  from  the  arms 
icping  mothers."    In  this  strain  he  went 

language  which,  though  harsh  to  the 
s,  was  softeniug  to  the  heart,  to  describe 
nstitution  of  human  slavery,  holding  it 
e  his  audience  all  the  while  in  tho  cha- 
r  of  an  individual.  When  the  descrip- 
)f  his  character  was  complete,  and  the 
i  that  surrounded  him  was  roused  with 
nation  against  the  criminal,  he  brought 
>eech  to  an  apparent  conclusion  with  the 
s,  "That  criminal  is  slavery."  If  a  voice 
than  human  had  rang  into  the  ears  of 

ono  of  the  audience,  "Thou  art  the 
"  they  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
ned  and  repentant.  Giving  the  crowd 
y  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  the 
:er,  raising  himself  to  his  fullest  height, 
issuming  the  tone  of  one  about  to  eom- 
cate  an  astounding  fact,  exclaimed  :  "  I 
Owen   Lovejoy,  the  live  Abolitionist. 

at  me !"  And  the  rough  hands,  that, 
ur  before,  had  his  name  been  announced, 
i  have  torn  him  from  the  speaker's 
,  were  raised  with  waving  hats,  to  give 
er  zest  to  the  cheer  that  followed  ;  or 
to  wipe  the  moisture  from  eyes  that 
tears  of  repentance. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH  31,  1870. 


the  close  of  the  day  on  which  this  num- 
'otir  Journal  is  dated,  the  year  1870  will 
ended,  and  another  year  will  begin.  At 
a  juncture,  the  mind,  almost  involun- 
,  occupies  itself  with  by-gone  events,  and 
■hoy  come  forth  from  the  unlocked  cham- 
)f  memory — with  the  thoughts,  the  f'ecl- 
and  the  purposes  once  associated  with 
It  can  hardly  bo  otherwise  than  that 
elings  will  bo  subdued  and  saddened,  not 
with  remembrance  of  tho  loved  or  re- 
who  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers; 
changes  unanticipated  and  regretted  ; 
iddestof  all,  with  the  enforced  conscious- 
that  that  within  us  which  is  appointed 
death,  still  lives,  and  we  continue  cold 


and  halting  in  the  performance  of  dutj-,  to 
Him,  whose  dispensations  to  us  are  all  fraught 
with  wisdom,  and  filled  with  love. 

Without  presuming  to  reduce  tho  reflections 
of  others  to  our  own  standard  of  thought,  wo 
may,  with  good  reason,  suppose  that  the  same 
event,  if  allowed  to  address  itself  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  heart,  may  make  similar 
impressions  and  call  forth  similar  thoughts  in 
most  of  our  readers,  as  in  ourselves.  All  have 
their  disappointments  and  sorrows,  though  not 
springing  from  tho  same  causes,  and  all  must 
bo  sensible  of  their  short-comings,  whether 
from  intellectual  weakness  or  negligence  in 
pursuing  natural  things,  or  from  disobedi- 
ence in  relation  to  things  spiritual.  There  is 
then  a  community  of  interest,  and,  in  one 
sense,  a  sameness  of  thought  and  feeling,  unit- 
ing us  together  in  a  common  brotherhood. 
All  are  not  born  to  move  in  the  same  sphere, 
nor  to  engage  in  the  same  pursuits,  but  all 
have  received  from  the  one  bountiful  Source 
of  all  good,  minds  which  are  designed  to  be 
cultivated  and  exercised;  and  all  have  been 
entrusted  with  a  measure  of  Divine  Grace,  by 
co-operation  with  which  their  evil  propensi- 
ties will  be  subjugated,  and  they  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  Divine  will. 

Infinite  wisdom  having  so  organized  us  that 
we  can  reciprocally  exebange  our  ideas,  the 
responsibility  is  great  that  in  our  intercourse, 
bearing  upon  advancement  in  worldly  good, 
we  go  not  beyond  a  correct  criterion  in  esti- 
mating th<a>value  of  knowledge,  wealth,  honor 
and  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  while  we  are  bound 
ever  to  keep  in  view  the  inestimable  import- 
ance of  that  child-like  acquaintance  with  and 
obedience  to  Him,  whom  to  know  is  eternal 
life,  and  which,  therefore,  far  transcend  the 
glory  of  every  other  acquisition. 

But  there  are  other  reflections  connected 
with  the  hour,  that  call  imagination  and  sym- 
pathy into  action.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  how  many  domestic  circles  has  death 
stepped  into,  and  with  relentless  hand  sepa- 
rated beloved  relatives  and  dearest  friends  ; 
forcibly  bringing  into  consideration  the  awful 
realities  of  a  future  state,  and  the  slender 
thread  that  holds  us  to  this  changeful  world. 
So  constantly  are  these  breaks  in  domestic 
and  social  circles  taking  place,  so  uniformly 
are  the  vicissitudes  of  life  distributed  through- 
out all  classes,  that  happiness  and  un happi- 
ness are  unmeaning  terms  when  applied  to 
rank  or  outward  circumstances.  The  negli- 
gent, the  indifferent. aud  the  disobedient,  be 
they  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  take 
up  a  heavy  cross  to  their  happiness  if  not 
to  their  will,  while  they  follow  a  cheating 
master,  who  with  all  his  lying  promises,  can 
never  give  rest  to  their  souls.  It  is  therefore 
one  of  the  marvellous  efleecs  of  the  fall,  that 
thousands  may  be  seen  around  us,  professed 
believers  in  Christianity,  immersed  in  the 
cares,  the  pleasures  and  the  follies  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  who  give  little  or  no  evidence  that 
they  have  any  concern  for  tho  termination  of 
their  probation,  or  allow  their  thoughts  to  be 
occupied  with  the  marvellous  regeneration  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  night  come  where- 
in no  man  can  work,  in  order  to  enter  the 
home  of  eternal  rest  and  bliss.  And  yet,  so 
great  is  the  dcceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
that  care  is  taken  to  preserve  such  an  exterior 
as  may  secure  the  approbation,  or  at  least 
ward  off  the  censure  of  the  equally  superficial 
society  in  which  they  move.  The  trappings 
of  folly,  the  false  sentimentality  of  self-love, 


and  tho  resources  of  pride,  are  all  employed 
to  deck  and  display  tho  enjoyments  of  sense, 
and  to  pass  them  off  for  tho  realization  of 
true  happiness.  But  how  often  have  the  trials 
and  mutations  of  the  past  year,  brought  home 
to  the  unregenerate  heart,  the  consciousness 
that  all  yet  obtained  is  unsatisfying,  and  that 
beauty,  riches  and  knowledge  are  alike  insuffi- 
cient to  silence  tho  convictions  of  conscience, 
or  content  the  longings  of  an  immortal  sou] ; 
to  give  stability  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  or 
confidence  when  looking  forward  to  a  judg- 
ment to  come. 

In  this  day  of  almost  idolatrous  honors  to 
intellectual  greatness,  it  will  be  well  should 
our  recollections  of  the  year  just  closing,  fix 
more  firmly  in  our  mind  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  relative  worth  of  knowledge,  however 
extended,  and  true  wisdom.  Such  is  the 
fallibility  of  man,  that  the  refinements  of  lit- 
erary pursuits,  or  the  abstractions  of  scientific 
research,  though  far  above  and  superior  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  are  yet  surrounded 
with  temptations  and  dangers.  Unless  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  has  been  acquired  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  so  as  to  clothe  us  with 
humility  and  distrust  of  our  abilities,  leading 
to  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  our  finite  powers 
of  reasoning  may  be  easih/  deceived,  creating 
doubts  of  some  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
and  the  head  insensibly  lead  the  heart  astray, 
while  following  the  dazzling  but  false  light 
of  a  specious  scepticism  ;  springing  spontane- 
ously in  the  richly  cultivated  intellect,  or 
planted  there  by  admired,  but  misguiding 
teachers;  some  of  whom,  though  rich  in  in- 
tellectual lore,  ignore  tho  existence,  or  deny 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  while  others  in 
their  blind  search  for  the  "water  of  life,"  ex- 
emplify the  folly  described  by  the  poet, 

"Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up." 

But  learning  may  be  seen  dignifying  itself 
as  the  champion  of  religion,  defending  her 
from  tho  attacks  of  enemies  and  overturning 
the  strongholds  of  error.  When  clothed  in 
the  love-wrought  garment  of  humility  and 
self-abasedness,  it  not  only  lightens  the  bur- 
dens and  cheers  the  heart  of  man,  but  while 
lessening  his  ignorance,  educates  him  to  look 
to  the  religion  of  Christ  for  light,  liberty  and 
peace. 

How  has  the  past  year  illustrated  the  pre- 
valent idea  that  this  is  not  only  an  eventful 
period,  but  that  the  world  has  reached  a 
turning  point,  from  which  all  things  are  to 
undergo  a  change?  Docs  history  continue  to 
repeat  itself,  or  are  the  circumstances,  social 
and  political,  which  mark  the  age  and  affect 
our  experience,  essentially  different  from  those 
that  preceded  thorn?  We  sec  that  with  all 
the  skill  and  knowledge  devoted  to  political 
science,  in  order  to  shape  and  accommodate  in- 
stitutions and  laws  to  the  wants  and  interests 
of  communities,  neither  statesmen  nor  legisla- 
tors have  been  able  so  to  impose  legal  re- 
straints on  the  relations  of  one  nation  to 
another,  as  when  seeking  to  preserve  or  esta- 
blish what  they  claim  as  their  respective 
rights,  they  shall  not  resort  to  the  barbarism 
of  war.  The  past  year  has  been  made  mem- 
orable by  a  war  of  aggravated  fell}-  and 
wickedness.  A  war  which,  unless  waged 
simply  for  murder  and  destruction,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sec  what  is  the  stake  at  issue.  If  at 
its  commencement  the  conflict  was  to  gratify 
the  jealousy  between  thrones,  or  to  establish 
a  dynasty,  it  has  now  ceased  to  have  cither 
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object;  nor  can  it  bo  said  to  be  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  symbol  of  royalty  and  a  republic  ; 
for  amid  the  cries  that  go  up  from  the  suffer- 
ing people,  there  is  not  one,  on  either  side, 
that  indicates  they  are  contending  for  a  prin- 
ciple. 

Did  we  judge  of  the  Christian  civilization 
of  Europe,  by  the  selfishness  aud  heaitless- 
ness  exhibited  by  its  governments  within  the 
past  year,  we  would  find  little  to  encourage 
the  hope  of  progress;  and  indeed  we  should  be 
almost  driven  to  despondency  in  contemplat- 
ing the  course  of  human  affairs,  were  it  not 
that  we  know  the  principles  of  truth  and  of 
right  are  realities;  and  however  a  selfish  and 
perverse  policy  may  oppose  them,-  they  must 
finally  triumph  by  the  slow  but  certain  dis- 
covery that  success  and  happiness  are  in- 
separably linked  to  them. 

But  we  need  not  go  from  home  to  see  and 
to  feel  that  un regenerate  man  continues  to  be 
of  the  earth  earthy,  and  his  natural  wisdom 
sensual,  devilish.  That  which  alone  can  give 
him  a  new  being,  emancipate,  elevate,  and 
adorn  him  with  heavenly  graces,  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven,  a  quickening  Spirit.  Were  we, 
who  profess  to  be  believers  in  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  gospel  of  salvation,  practical 
exponents  of  its  transforming  power,  we 
should  indeed  be  lights  in  the  world,  drawing 
and  guiding  others  to  the  fulness  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  all  our  differ- 
ences, our  revolts  and  our  controversies,  might 
be  buried  out  of  sight,  in  the  grave  of  the 
year. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  military  operations  in  France  during 
the  past  week  show  great  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  and  that  communication  is  still  maintained 
between  all  their  forces.  A  severe  battle  has  occurred 
between  the  French,  under  Gen.  Chanzy,  and  the  com- 
bined armies  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  what  result  is  not  certainly  known, 
both  sides  claiming  the  advantage.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Amiens  also,  the  German  forces  under  General 
Manteuffel  have  had  a  battle  with  the  French  under 
General  Faidherde.  The  accounts  of  the  French  claim 
a  victory,  but  those  of  the  Germans  are  directly  con- 
trary. At  Paris  another  sortie  has  been  attempted,  but 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the  one  made  by  Gen.  Ducrot. 
The  French  were  repulsed  with  a  lo?s  of  about  800  men. 
The  Prussian  loss  was  small. 

General  Trochu  recently  released  some  German  offi- 
cers who  were  held  as  prisoners,  having  previously 
taken  them  through  the  immense  stores  of  provisions, 
and  showed  them  all,  in  order  to  convince  the  besiegers 
that  Paris  would  not  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for 
want  of  food.  The  Parisians  do  not  fear  bombardment, 
the  guns  on  their  fortifications  having  as  long  a  range 
as  those  of  the  Prussians,  with  perhaps  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. As  far  as  appears  the  city  is  quiet  and  or- 
derly. Fuel  is  extremely  scarce,  and  many  of  the 
people  in  consequence  spend  most  of  the  day  in  bed  in 
order  to  keep  warm. 

On  the  18th  ult.,  the  Baden  troops  captured  Nuits, 
S.  W.  of  Dijon,  on  the  road  to  Lyons.  In  the  engage- 
ment about  1,000  Germans  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  French  Inst  1,700  killed  and  wounded  and  600 
prisoners,  besides  guns,  ammunition,  &c. 

On  the  capitulation  ofThionville,  5,000  French  troops 
were  paroled.  Din  ing  the  bombardment  the  city  was 
greatly  damaged  by  the  shells  thrown  into  it.  The  in- 
jury is  estimated  at  -5,000,000. 

The  London  Morning  Post  predicts  for  the  Prussians 
great  hardships  and  losses  during  the  present  winter, 
because  the  Parisians  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  resist  indefinitely. 

Germany  is  suftering  from  a  scarcity  of  coal.  The 
working  of  many  mines  has  ceased,  the  miners  having 
been  drafted  into  the  army. 

Great  pecuniary  distress  has  arisen  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  towns  of  France  by  the  French  govern- 
ment having  appropriated  to  war  purposes  the  money 
in  the  savings  banks,  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration and  communes,  which,  in  accordance  with 


French  law,  had  to  be  deposited  in  the  coffers  of  the! 
State. 

A  Bordeaux  dispatch  of  the  24th  says,  that  Havre 
and  Cherbourg  are  now  impregnable  to  any  force  the 
Germans  can  bring  against  them.  A  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Bordeaux  having  requested  the  suppression 
of  reactionary  newspapers,  the  government  has  replied 
that  it  prefers  to  treat  them  with  silent  contempt. 

Antwerp  is  so  overstocked  with  importations  that  the 
authorities  have  given  notice  of  their  inability  to  shelter 
properly  goods.  The  wharves  and  docks  are  covered 
with  merchandise  suffering  from  exposure. 

Several  vessels  have  arrived  at  French  ports  with 
arms. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Prussians  expected  to  receive 
provisions  from  England  at  Dieppe,  but  that  the  close 
watch  by  the  French  cruisers  has  prevented  the  success 
of  the  plan. 

A  dispatch  from  Munich  says  it  is  certain  that  the 
treaty  between  Bavaria  and  the  North  German  Bund 
has  been  rejected  by  the  lower  Chamber,  having  failed 
to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Chamber  will  be 
dissolved  and  a  new  one  chosen,  involving  great  delay. 
This  action  is  regarded  as  an  insult  to  Germany,  and 
especially  to  Prussia. 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  on 
the  eastern  question  will  be  held  in  London  on  the  3d 
proximo.  It  is  expected  that  France  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Thiers. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  declares  that  in  discarding 
the  portion  of  the  treaty  which  neutralizes  the  Blaek 
Sea,  Russia  only  cancelled  a  compact  wThich  all  parties 
regarded  obsolete.  Prussia  in  accepting  the  invitation 
to  be  present  in  the  conference,  stipulates  that  no  topic 
foreign  to  the  question  of  revision  of  the  Paris  treaty  of 
1856,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  deliberation. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  seen  but  imperfectly  in  the 
south  of  England,  but  was  well  observed  in  the  north. 

John  Bright  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

New  Years  has  been  fixed  for  the  entryinto  Madrid 
of  the  Duke  of  Aosta.  In  the  mean  time  he  occupies 
the  royal  palace  at  Aranjuez. 

Don  Carlos  has  issued  a  protest  against  the  elevation 
of  an  Italian  to  the  throne,  and  in  support  of  his  own 
claims  thereto. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  has  been  dissolved  by  a  vote  of 
126  to  4. 

The  bill  ratifying  the  vote  of  the  Roman  people  for 
annexation  to  Italy,  has  passed  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  but  few  dissenting  votes.  A  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Florence  to 
Rome  within  six  months,  passed  by  a  vote  of  192  to  18. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  probably  completed.  On 
the  24th  inst.  only  about  16  feet  remained  to  be  pierced. 

Liverpool,  12th  mo.  23d.  Sales  of  cotton  for  the 
week  90,000  bales  ;  stock  374,000  bales,  of  which  99,000 
were  American.  New  No.  2  wheat,  10s.  Id. ;  old,  9s. 
l  id.  per  cental. 

The  Mexican  Congress  have  passed  the  Tehuantepec 
Canal  concession  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote — 131  to 
3 — and  in  a  form  that  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
company  seeking  it. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Atlantic  Cable  officials  despair  of 
raising  and  repairing  the  broken  cables  before  the  Sixth 
month  next,  when  the  weather  will  probably  be  more 
favorable  for  the  undertaking. 

United  States. — Census  Returns.  —  Maryland  has 
781,054  inhabitants,  being  an  increase  of  94,000  since 
1860.  The  combined  population  of  Oregon,  Nevada 
and  California,  is  629,538,  an  increase  of  190,217  since 
1860.  Oregon  had  increased  54  per  cent.,  Nevada  141 
per  cent.,  and  California  only  33  per  cent.  Wiscon- 
sin has  1,055,559  inhabitants  and  198,263  dwelling 
houses.    Ohio  has  2,663,681  inhabitants. 

Minister  to  England. — Robert  S.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  to  this  service.  The  nomination  was 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  understood 
that  he  will  be  instructed  to  press  more  earnestly  for  a 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 
nations. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  257.  Consump- 
tion, 49  ;  diptheria,  9;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  8;  old 
age,  10. 

Congress. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee  have  re- 
ported a  bill  providing  that  the  amount  of  bonds  au- 
thorized by  the  act  for  refunding  the  public  debt,  bear- 
ing five  per  cent,  interest,  shall  be  increased  to  five 
hundred  millions,  interest  payable  quarterly.  After  a 
heated  and  acrimonious  debate,  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  three  commissioners  and  a  secretary  to 
visit  San  Domingo,  and  there  study  the  political  state 
and  condition  of  the  republic ;  the  popular  feeling  about 


I  annexation  to  the  United  States;  the  material  an  I 
dustrial  wealth  of  the  island,  its  climate,  ports  I 
rivers;  theamount  and  nature  of  the  debt ;  thechatB 
of  foreign  treaties,  and  the  conditions  under  whie.B 
people  would  welcome  annexation. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  fl 
mates  the  total  product  of  Indian  corn  this  year  I 
100,000,000  bushels.  The  average  per  acre  has  I 
only  about  28  bushels.  The  tobacco  crop  will  'I 
least  300,000,000  pounds.  The  hay  crop  is  less  in  c  fl 
tity  than  that  of  1869  by  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  bufl 
quality  is  better.  The  potatoe  crop  is  about  20  per.B 
below  that  of  last  year.  The  cotton  crop  is  estinB 
at  from  3,500,000  to  3,750,000  bales. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  products  exportefl 
foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  6th  I 
30th,  1870,  amounted  to  -408,267,079.  Of  this  am  i 
the  Southern  States  furnished  at  least  S260,000,0(fl 
the  cotton  alone  reaching  the  value  of  $227,027,624 1 
tobacco  !f  21,100,420.  The  exports  of  breadstufl'sfl 
flour  amounted  to  $71,285,037.  About  $2,000,000  w  W 
of  sewing  machines  were  exported  to  Great  Brifl 
Germany,  Brazil,  France,  Australia,  Mexico  and  Si 
America. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold  throughout  a  1  fl 
part  of  the  United  States,  from  the  22d  to  the  25th;H 
The  following  temperatures  were  reported  frorrfl 
places  named,  viz:  Chicago,  16°  below  zero;  Pel 
Illinois,  20°  below ;  Bloomington,  22°  below;  In<  B 
apolis,  8°  below;  Lafayette,  10°  below;  Union  fl 
Indiana,  12°  below ;  Vincennes,  16°  below,  and  Ifl 
Haute,  11°  below  ;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  4°  belowflj 
dispatch  from  Elizabethtown,  New  Mexico,  of  theiB 
says  the  thermometer  during  the  past  week  has,raifl 
from  8°  to  28°  below  zero.  There  are  eighteen  ii  ifl 
of  snow  at  Taos,  and  two  to  three  feet  on  the  mount  B 
Very  low  temperatures  are  reported  from  ViraB 
North  Carolina  and  further  south. 

Ihe  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotafl 
on  the  24th  inst.  Philadelphia. — American  gold,  I 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  110J;  .fl 
10-40  five  per  cents,  106}.  Cotton,  15|  a  16J-  ct  fl 
uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $4.fl 
$4.75;  finer  brands,  $5  a  $7.75.  Indiana  red  wjfl 
$1.43  a  $1.45  ;  amber,  $1.46  a  $1.50.  Rye,  88  a  9ifl 
Yellow  corn,  74  a  75  cts.  Oats,  54  a  56  cts.  LartBJ 
cts.  Clover-seed,  10|  a  11  cts  per  lb.  Timothy, 
a  $5.50  per  bushel.  Flaxseed,  $2  a  $2.10.  CincvM 
— Family  flour,  iir5.30  a  ,t5.50.  Red  wheat,  #lfl 
$1.18.  Corn,  52  a  54  cts.  Iowa  barley,  $1.05.  'M 
11  a  11}  cts.  Dressed  hogs,  $7  a  4:7.25  Chieago.-m 
2  wheat,  *1.05.  Corn,  43',  cts.  Oats,  38}  cts.  fl 
70  cts.  Barley,  70  cts.  Dressed  hogs,  -6.90  ;■ 
Milwaukie. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.05.  No.  1  rjfl 
cts.  No.  2  corn,  47  cts.  Cleveland. — No.  1  red  iflj 
wheat,  $1.25 ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.21.  Corn,  58  cts.  fl 
47  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Friends  of  Middleton  and  CarmJ 
per  Samuel  Shaw,  3  35.50  for  the  Freedmen. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOKK 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t( 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farn 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philade 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philaddp  1 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  II.  W<  fl'1 

INGTON,  M.  D.  fl 

Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  in  flj 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  BoiflJ 

Managers. 


Died,  Eleventh  mo.  26th,  1870,  near  Mount  Pie 
Ohio,  Mary  Louis,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Marj 
Taber,  in  the  23d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  She  said,  from  a  child 
cost  her  much  conflict  to  be  plain  in  her  dress ;  b 
obedience  to  this  duty  she  now  had  peace.  Her  fre 
petition,  "  O  Father,  grant  me  patience  to  the  end 
remarkably  answered  through  her  protracted  il 
A  few  hours  before  her  close  she  said  to  her  little 
"  Do  not  cry  for  me,  I  am  happy." 

WILLI AM~  H.-  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  "  McMillan's  Magazine." 

The  Suez  Canal. 

continued  from  page  150.) 

e  so-called  Bitter  Lakes  were  an  exten- 
epression  in  the  desert  soil,  about  twenty - 
niles  long,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
tiles  wide,  and  of  an  average  depth  in 
jntre  of  from  eight  to  thirty  feet  below 
a-level.  The  bottom  in  the  deepest  parts 
covered  with  a  very  thick  deposit  of 
md  the  whole  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  salt- 
•  marsh.  The  high  ground  on  the  east- 
de  is  dotted  with  tamarisk  shrubs,  form- 
rith  the  earth  and  sandattheirroots,  high 
ids,  which  at  a  distance  have  so  much 
ppearance  of  trees  that  the  French  have 
it  the  name  of  the  "ForSt."  The  sandy, 
slly  surface  all  about  is  strewn  with 
,  presenting  almost  the  appearance  of  a 
3ach.  Some  people  consider  this  depres- 
)f  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  have  at  one  time 
:d  the  head  of  the  Eed  Sea;  M.  de  Les- 
is  of  opinion  that  here  must  be  placed 
'Oint  of  the  crossing  of  the  Israelites, 
narrowest  and  shallowest  point  in  this 
esion  serves  to  divide  it  into  two  un- 
parts,  that  on  the  north  being  called  the 
nd  Bassin,"  and  that  on  the  south  the 
t  Bassin,"  "  des  Lacs  Amers."  The 
>r  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  from  five 
:  miles  broad,  and  of  an  average  depth  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  the  deepest 
)eing  covered  with  the  salt-pan  already 
ioned;  the  latter  is  about  ten  miles  long, 
ailes  broad,  and  with  an  average  depth 
een  feet.  The  narrow  neck  that  divided 
wo  lakes  was  first  cut  through,  and  it 
remained  to  fill  them  as  Lake  Timsah 
een  filled.  For  this  purpose  a  weir  was 
ructed  obliquely  across  the  line  of  the 
at  tho  commencement  of  the  depression, 
tr  in  principle  to  that  which  had  regu- 
tho  flow  of  water  into  Lake  Timsah, 
ir  larger  and  stronger,  it  being  over  3U0 
n  length — tho  largest  sluice,'  probably, 
constructed.  The  flow  of  water  could 
gulated  to  a  nicety  by  the  gates.  It 
>een  intended  that  the  inauguration  of 
stupendous  undertaking  should  take 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
»f  Wales  on  their  return  from  the  Nile, 


but  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  that  all 
was  ready,  and  the  sluices  were  first  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy,  who,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  had  never  before  visited 
any  part  of  the  canal,  political  reasons  hay- 
ing kept  him  from  showing  any  public  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  undertaking  up  to  this 
time.    On  the  17th  of  March,  1869,  the  two 
dams  which,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
confined  the  fresh  water  in  which  the  dredges 
were  working  through  the  heights  of  Sera- 
peum,  were  cut,  some  of  the  sluices  were 
raised,  and  the  filling  of  the  Bitter  Lakes 
commenced.    It  was  a  moment  which  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  great  anxiety, 
nothing  of  the  same  kind  ever  having  been 
before  attempted  on  such  a  large  scale.  All, 
however,  went  well;  the  wooden  barrage  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  rush  and  pressure  of 
the  water,  and  the  only  mishap  was  the  up- 
setting of  one  of  the  dredges  at  Serapeum. 
There  certainly  were  some  other  sufferers. 
The  salt  water  killed  all  the  fish  which  had 
come  in  with  the  fresh  water  from  the  Nile, 
and  for  some  days  afterwards  the  canal  was 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies.    It  has  been 
calculated  that  it  will  take  nineteen  hundred 
millions  of  cubic  metres  of  water  to  fill  the 
Bitter  Lakes.    In  this  estimate  is  included  an 
allowance  for  evaporation  and  absorption, 
based  upon  minute  and  careful  experiments. 
Of  this  enormous  quantity  of  water  the  Medi- 
terranean will  supply  the  largest  share,  the 
Red  Sea  also  contributing  its  quota. 

The  course  of  the  canal  follows  a  straight 
line  from  the  cutting  of  Toussoum  to  the 
centre  of  the  "  Grand  Bassin  ;"  it  then  makes 
a  bend  eastward,  to  near  the  commencement 
of  the  channel  leading  into  the  "  Petit  Bassin." 
Through  this  channel  it  passes  in  a  direction 
almost  due  east  and  west,  and  then,  shortly 
before  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes,  resumes  a 
direct  southerly  course.  Its  line  through  the 
lakes  is  carefully  buoyed  out,  but  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  area  will  be  dredged  out 
to  the  full  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  to  serve, 
like  Lake  Timsah,  as  an  inland  harbor. 

On  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  canal 
passes  for  a  mile  or  two  through  a  gradually 
rising  ground  to  the  seuil  of  Chalouf  el-Ter- 
raba.  The  plateau  is  here  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  about 
six  miles  in  length.  A  part  of  the  surface 
soil  was  excavated  by  the  fellaheen.  After 
their  removal  nothing  was  done  till  1866,  and 
then  the  work  was  recommenced  upon  a  dif- 
ferent system  to  any  hitherto  employed.  It 
was  let  out  by  the  piece  to  gangs  of  work- 
men, got  together  from  all  countries.  They 
were  provided  with  tools  ;  and  a  system  of 
tramways  and  inclined  planes  served  for  the 
conveyance  and  discharge  of  the  material  ex- 
cavated. The  soil  consisted  chiefly  of  gyp- 
seous clay  and  pure  clay,  but  an  obstacle 


ting.  It  was  composed  principally  of  sand- 
stone, with  varieties  of  limestone  and  con- 
glomerate, the  latter  in  some  places  very 
hard,  in  others  soft,  as  though  recently  formed. 
A  few  Italian  miners  soon  removed  it  by 
blasting.  The  work  here  was  considerably 
impeded  by  the  great  quantity  of  water  found 
at  a  certain  depth,  and  which  was  increased 
by  the  infiltration  from  the  Fresh-water 
Canal,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This 
water  was  kept  under  by  engines,  which 
pumped  it  over  the  west  embankment  into  a 
part  of  the  plain  where  a  portion  of  the  bed 
of  the  old  Pharaonic  canal  offered  a  natural 
reservoir.  Traces  of  this  old  canal  may  be 
seen  in  many  places. 

After  Chalouf  the  canal  enters  with  a  gentle 
turn  eastward  what  is  called  the  Plain  of 
Suez.    This  plain  is  a  low  marsh,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  sand  and  a  substratum  of  clay  and 
mud.    It  is  hardly  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  indeed,  at  the 
period  of  high  tides  the  waters  of  the  Eed 
Sea  completely  cover  it.    A  first  channel  was 
cut  by  hand  labor,  and  it  was  intended  to 
complete  the  depth  by  dredges  working  in 
the  water,  which  rapidly  accumulated.  But 
after  the  dredges,  brought  down  the  Fresh- 
water Canal,  and  floated  thence  by  an  ingen- 
ious contrivance  into  this  channel,  had  begun 
their  work,  it  was  found  that  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  some  parts  was  so  solid  as,  if  not 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  dredges 
working  in  it,  at  any  rate  to  render  their  pro- 
gress excessively  slow,  and  the  expense  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  to  them  by  the  great 
strain  enormous.    Another  system  of  pro- 
cedure, presently  to  be  explained,  was  accord- 
ingly adopted.    It  should  here  be  stated  that 
in  1868  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the 
whole  work  yet  remaining  to  be  done  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Borel  and  Lavelle}-,  who 
had  been  already  so  successfully  engaged 
upon  the  greater  portion  of  it.    These  gen- 
tlemen, by  the  terms  of  their  contract,  un- 
dertook to  deliver  up  tho  canal  in  a  com- 
pleted and  navigable  state  to  the  Company 
on  tho  1st  of  October,  1869,  under  a  penalty 
of  500,000  francs  (£20,000)  for  each  month 
of  delay.    The  slow  progress  made  by  the 
dredges  in  the  Plain  of  Suez  gave  them  little 
hope  of  completing  this  part  of  the  canal  in 
time ;  and,  inverting  the  course  hitherto  pur- 
sued, they  determined,  if  possible,  to  substi- 
tute hand-labor  for  machinery.    The  dredges 
were  removed,  the  water  pumped  out,  and  all 
the  hands  available  concentrated  on  this 
point. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen  it  had 
seemed  as  though  manual  labor  would  never 
again  figure  conspicuously  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  great  part  of  the  canal.  Euro- 
pean laborers,  even  if  they  could  have  been 
imported  in  sufficient  numbers,  would  never 
hitherto  unmet  with  was  encountered  in  the 'have  been  able  to  support  the  climate,  and 
shape  of  a  layer  of  rock  several  feet  deep,  and  I  the  privations  which  the  absence  of  water 
extending  for  about  400  yards  along  the  cut-  and  of  easy  communication  at  that  time  ran- 
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dered  inevitable;  and  the  natives  who  offered 
themselves  voluntarily  were  very  few  in  num- 
ber— nor,  indeed,  were  their  services  con- 
sidered of  much  use.  By  dint  of  numbers 
during  the  continuance  of  the  corv&e  they  had 
accomplished  a  good  deal,  and  moreover  they 
cost  but  little;  but  their  individual  labor, 
though  worth  two  or  three  piastres  a  day, 
was  certainly  not  worth  as  many  francs,  the 
least  that  they  could  be  had  for  as  free  agents. 
Gradually,  as  the  means  of  providing  them 
with  food  and  water  increased,  laborers  be- 
came attracted  from  Europe,  and  in  1867  the 
Company  found  itself  able  to  command  some 
3,000  or  4,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  em- 
ployed on  the  dredges  and  other  machine- 
work.  They  were  a  motley  crew,  from  all 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  native  candidates  for 
work  had  also  considerably  increased ;  Syrians 
too,  and  Bedouin  of  the  desert  came  flocking 
in.  An  increased  want  of  hands  made  it 
necessary  to  accept  everybody;  though  as 
has  been  said,  Oriental  labor  was  not  rated 
very  highly,  and  involved  certain  disadvant- 
ages. For  instance,  these  Arabs  at  first 
steadily  refused  to  work  by  the  piece.  They 
wanted  to  be  paid  for  each  day's  labor,  with 
the  power  of  going  away  whenever  they  liked. 
And  as  unremitting  exertion  is  contrary  to 
Arab  habits,  it  was  necessary  to  place  over- 
seers to  see  that  they  earned  a  day's  wages. 
A  certain  time,  too,  was  lost  in  teaching  them 
to  handle  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  guide  a 
wheelbarrow  over  a  suspended  plank,  the 
first  attempts  generally  ending  in  an  igno- 
minious upset  and  redeposit  of  the  contents 
whence  they  came.  Another  peculiarity  they 
had,  which  made  them  at  first  rather  expen- 
sive workers.  It  was  noticed  that  the  shovels 
served  out  to  them  were  used  up  with  curi- 
ous rapidity.  At  last  it  happened  to  an  in- 
spector to  discover  evident  marks  of  fire  on 
one  of  the  worn  out  tools.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  the  Arabs  had  concluded  that 
shovels,  though  they  might  be  perverted  to 
the  purpose  of  digging,  were  evidently,  by 
their  shape,  intended  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  roasting  of  coffee  and  corn,  and  they  had 
accordingly  so  employed  them.  The  diffi- 
culty of  managing  the  tools  their  natural 
aptitude  for  imitation  soon  overcame.  An 
appeal  to  their  cupidity,  unfailing  means  for 
convincing  an  Arab,  removed  their  objec- 
tions to  working  by  the  piece.  For  instance, 
when  a  gang  working  by  the  day  had  earned 
altogether  a  certain  sum,  say  forty  napoleons, 
the  inspector  would  show  them  a  similar 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  piece  in  the 
same  time  by  the  same  number  of  men  for 
which  fifty  napoleons  had  been  received. 
This  argument  usually  proved  irresistible, 
and  as  a  general  result  both  contractors  and 
workmen  benefited.  But  though,  as  they 
improved  in  handling  their  tools,  the  natives 
managed  to  do  good  work,  they  seldom  or 
never  could  earn  as  much  as  Europeans,  and 
while  a  worker  in  a  European  gang  would 
earn  from  five  to  six  francs  a  day,  three  or 
four  were  the  native's  average  gain,  and 
gangs  fresh  to  the  work  got  perhaps  only 
two.  But  these  are  large  daily  earnings  for 
an  Egyptian,  a  Syrian,  or  a  Bedawee,  and 
continually  increasing  numbers  came  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  who  returned  home 
to  spread  the  story  of  the  profitable  work  to 
be  done,  and  tell  their  listeners  of  the  won- 
derful "  Goobaneyieh"  which,  though  it  made 


them  work  hard,  did  not  bastinado  them, 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  actually  paid  them 
what  it  had  promised.  Many  a  "Mashallah!" 
must  this  last  statement  have  elicited.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  contractors  found  themselves 
able  to  command  a  supply  of  free  manual 
labor  beyond  anything  ever  supposed  possi- 
ble, and  they  resolved  to  take  advantage  oi 
it  for  executing  the  remaining  six  or  seven 
miles  of  the  canal  from  Chalouf  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Suez  lagoons.  Nor  did  the 
result  belie  their  expectations.  In  the  month 
of  April  of  the  present  year  there  were  some 
15,000  men  at  work. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

"  1st  mo.  16th,  1861.  My  beloved  and  valued 
cousin,  Joseph  Rhoads,  departed  this  life  after 
a  short  illness.  He  was  a  valuable  and  useful 
member  of  our  religious  Society,  and  an  elder 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  I  think  it  ma}' 
be  said,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  circum- 
spect walk  through  life. 

"  1st  mo.  23d.  Rebecca  Jackson  was  taken 
from  among  us  by  death,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  My  mind  was  often  in  sympathy  with 
the  dear  young  woman  while  living,  and  1 
would  have  gladly  visited  her  and  her  widow- 
ed mother,  but  from  bodily  indisposition  con- 
sequent upon  advanced  age,  I  was  prevented  : 
yet  my  tender  sympathy  still  flows  towards 
the  dear  bereaved  mother.  Truly  by  the  re- 
moval of  so  many  and  varied  in  age,  the  lan- 
guage is  forciby  sounded,  '  Be  ye  also  ready,' 
&c. 

"  3d  mo.  22d.  Died  our  much  loved  and 
valued  friend  Mary  Kite,  a  minister,  in  the 
69th  year  of  her  age.  The  weight  of  her 
spirit  will  be  much  missed  in  our  Monthly 
Meeting ;  while  her  consistent  life  and  conver- 
sation held  forth  the  language  to  survivors, 
Follow  me  as  I  am  endeavoring  to  follow 
Christ.  She  was  indeed  an  example  worthy 
to  be  followed,  and  through  faithful  attention 
to  her  religious  services,  in  much  infirmity  of 
body  at  times,  was  permitted  to  look  at  the 
termination  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage  with 
holy  hope. 

"4th  mo.  29th.  I  omitted  to  mention  in  its 
proper  place,  that  about  three  months  since  I 
bad  a  spell  of  sickness  ;  during  which  season, 
an  exercise  I  had  felt  for  a  considerable  time 
so  pressed  upon  my  mind,  that  I  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  endeavor  to  make  some 
move  in  it:  it  was  that  of  having  a  religious 
opportunity  in  a  family  near  us,  who  are  de 
scendants  of  Friends,  but  not  members  of  our 
religious  society.  Mentioning  the  subject  to 
a  friend  in  the  station  of  elder,  he  did  not  dis- 
courage me;  and  way  being  made  for  it,  a 
visit  was  performed  a  few  weeks  since,  in 
company  with  cousin  James  Emlen  and  my 
daughter  J.,  much  to  the  l-elief  of  my  mind, 
and  apparently  acceptably  to  the  family  for 
whose  welfare,  both  parents  and  children,  I 
had  felt  tenderly  interested.  Although  I  went 
to  see  them  under  much  discouragement,  and 
trust  I  may  say  holy  fear,  yet  to  be  enabled 
to  relieve  my  mind,  and  feel  the  reward  of 
peace,  is  a  favor  which  I  desire  to  have  in 
grateful  remembrance  to  the  Author  of  all  our 
sure  mercies,  now  in  this  advanced  age,  being 
in  my  91st  year. 

"  5th  mo.  5th.  It  is  a  time  of  sorrow  and  of 


lamentation  from  the  scourge  of  war  threat! 
ing  our  country.  Several  companies  of  I 
diers  are  now  in  this  place,  waiting  I  suptj 
the  word  of  command  to  engage  in  hosl 
measures.  Being  favored  to  get  to  our  m  1 
ing  to-day,  it  felt  to  me  that  in  the  early  jl 
of  it,  there  was  a  solemnity  spread  over  ] 
[  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  hearts  prefl 
were  turned  to  the  Lord  in  earnest  solicit! 
for  their  own  preservation  and  that  of  othl 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  cause! 
thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  good.  SevI 
soldiers  were  present. 

"6th  mo.  10th.  For  two  weeks  or  moi 
have  felt  poorly  in  body,  so  as  to  be  mo  I 
confined  to  my  chamber.  It  has  been  a  t  J 
of  looking  over  my  past  life,  wherein  si] 
omissions  came  plainly  before  me,  to  my  ,u 
miliation.  Secret  desires  were  raised  to  I 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies,  for  more  pu  « 
of  heart;  and  that  I  might  be  more  entii 
dedicated  to  His  blessed  will,  the  few  rem! 
ing  days  of  my  lengthened  pilgrimage.  Bil 
favored  to  get  to  meeting  yesterday,  my  nl 
was  early  brought  under  exercise  for  ouil 
dividual  advancement  in  the  blessed  Tril 
more  especially  the  younger  part  of  thost  a 
sembled.  It  felt  to  me  that  it  would  be  I 
to  express  something  of  my  feelings,  whi  I 
was  enabled  to  do  to  the  relief  of  my  inirjj 

"  10th  mo.  8th.  For  sometime  past  it 
been  with  me  a  season  of  trial  and  close  p 
ing,  wherein  desires  have  been  raised, 
all  which  opposes  the  Lord's  will  in  me,  m 
be  reduced  and  laid  in  the  dust.  Upon  g< 
to  meeting  day  before  yesterday,  my  nj 
became  awfully  impressed  with  the  spir 
supplication,  which  being  yielded  to,  I 
afterwards  favored  with  a  degree  of  peac 
quiet,  though  not  so  much  relieved  as  at  s 
other  times.  The  silent  breathing  of  my  sj 
is  this  morning.  Father  of  Mercies !  be  pie. 
to  keep  me  near  unto  thyself  in  this  tin 
conflict,  enabling  me  to  bear  patiently 
turning  of  Thy  Holy  Hand  upon  me,  and 
fer  nothing  to  be  done  by  me,  but  that  w 
will  be  to  Thine  honor,  and  my  soul's  p( 
Amen.  Not  long  after  the  foregoing 
penned,  my  mind  was  favored  with  such  q 
that  indeed  it  seemed  as  though  the  en 
was  chained  down  by  Divine  power;  ai 
was  permitted  to  partake  of  a  little  of  M 
bread,  which  nourisheth  and  strengthens  |jj 
weary  traveller  to  journey  forward. 

"  11th  mo.  My  dear  friend  Elizabeth  Ev 
suddenly  departed  this  life  about  the  mi 
of  this  month.  She  was  a  dignified  ser 
of  the  Lord,  and  will  be  much  missed, 
only  by  her  own  family  and  near  connex 
but  by  the  church  also,  in  this  day  of  i 
declension.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvei 
pleased  to  raise  up,  and  qualify  a  6uccef 
of  laborers  in  his  harvest;  that  so  His  bk 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness  may  n 
want  advocates,  is  the  present  breathic 
my  spirit. 

"  12th  mo.  1st.  Being  favored  to  gt 
meeting,  my  mind  became  exercised  in  d 
for  myself  and  those  assembled,  that  we  no 
strive  to  know  the  day's  work  going  on 
the  day;  that  when  the  solemn  close  of 
life  comes,  we  might  be  found  among  the  r 
ber  of  those  whose  lamps  are  kept  bright 
burning.  A  few  words  were  expressed  t( 
above  import.  Though  I  could  not  see 
I  had  missed  in  conveying  what  openei 
fore  me,  yet  my  mind  was  left  in  a  searc 
unquiet  state.    Gracious  Father !  be  pie 
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;serve  me  from  uttering  words  profess- 
•eligious,  without  Thy  holy  requiring." 
er  an  allusion  to  an  attack  of  extreme 
3,  which  commenced  on  the  31st  of  First 
h  1862,  and  continued  for  more  than  two 
bs,  Hannah  Gibbons  thus  writes  6th  mo. 
"I  experienced  many  low  seasons,  and 
of  faith  and  patience;  being  scarcely 

0  ask  for  an  increase.  But  at  some  other 
is  a  hope  was  mercifully  granted,  that  I 
iot  forgotten  by  Him  who  careth  for  the 
3W8 :  yet  my  mind  was  permitted  to  be 
ssed  at  times  with  doubts  and  fears  re- 
ng  my  acceptance  with  the  High  and 
One ;  being  renewedly  and  solemnly  im- 
;d  with  our  dependent  state,  and  of  our 
ty  to  err,  as  well  as  that  of  ourselves, 
iut  Divine  aid,  we  can  do  nothing.  De- 
were  also  felt,  that  self  might  be  b6  re- 
I,  that  nothing  mightremain  in  me  which 

1  oppose  the  Lord's  will.  After  a  close 
bing  exercise,  my  mind  became  favored 
a  comfortable  calm,  which  no  human  aid 

give  :  and  the  language  arose,  '  The 
taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him, 
>se  that  hope  in  his  mercy.'  My  hope  in 
lercy  was  renewed  ;  and  I  could  say  in 
scretof  my  heart,  'The  Lord  is  a  strong 
in  the  day  of  trouble.'  May  the  fore- 
;  season  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
:e  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  It  is  unex- 
d  and  not  desirable  to  me  to  be  even 
far  restored  to  health  and  strength  ;  yet 

to  be  preserved  in  patience,  until  He 
giveth  life  is  pleased  to  take  it.  And 
I  may  be  kept  from  bringing  dishonor 
is  blessed  Truth  the  few  remaining  days 
t  pilgrimage,  is  often  the  silent  prayer  of 
eart.  I  am  now  in  my  92od  year. 
,h  mo.  13th.  I  was  favored  again  to  sit 
Friends  in  our  meeting,  which  felt  a 
ege  of  no  small  value.  I  was  renewedly 
sssed  with  desires  for  myself  and  those 
ibled,  that  more  purity  of  heart  might 
perienced ;  and  that  we  might  be  pro- 
i  from  any  mixture  of  self  in  our  religious 
i.  Love  flowed  to  my  brethren  and  sis- 
i  silence,  and  I  felt  a  degree  of  tbankful- 
;hat  I  had  been  permitted  to  sit  with 
once  more." 

3  following  letter  is  dated  about  this 

"  7th  month,  18'62. 

y  dear  nephews  and  ,  My 

is  often  turned  towards  you  in  tender 
ion  and  heartfelt  desire  for  your  best 
re;  and  not  knowing  that  I  shall  have 
portunity  of  expressing  my  mind  ver- 
feel  inclined  to  convey  something  of  it 
3  way.    It  is  good  for  us  to  remember 
lere  we  have  no  continuing  city,  and  to 
ne  which  hath  foundations  whose  builder 
laker  is  the  Lord,  ought  to  be  oar  first 
reatest  concern.    I  am  aware  that  it  is 
ll  for  us  to  be  careful  to  provide  for  the 
rt  of  these  poor  bodies,  yet  how  much 
important  it  is,  that  we  should  be  con- 
l  for  the  immortal  part — that  which 
Jeyond  the  grave.    We  may  suffer  our 
to  be  so  engrossed  in  worldly  pursuits, 
are  fading  and  transitory,  as  to  hinder 
ogress  in  the  heavenly  journey.    It  is 
>r  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  enjoyments 
belong  to  this  life  will  fail  to  satisfy 
iginga  of  an  immortal  soul,  if.  we  have 
iven  for  reflection  at  that  solemn  season 
will  sooner  or  later  overtake  us  all. 
e  from  time  to  time,  those  who  are  cut 


off  as  in  a  moment ;  and  none  of  us  know  how 
soon  we  may  be  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  our  stewardship  to  a  just  and  righteous 
judge.  Hence  the  necessity  of  our  living  each 
day  as  though  it  was  our  last;  not  looking 
outward,  but  endeavoring  to  know  the  Lord 
for  ourselves,  agreeably  to  what  is  written, 
'That  which  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  mani- 
fest within,'  &c.  I  feel  while  I  write  love  to 
flow  towards  you,  the  children  of  a  beloved 
sister;  whose  anxious  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  her  dear  offspring  I  was  a  witness  to,  and 
therefore  write  the  more  freely.  We  read  in 
Holy  Scripture  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  May  you  more  and 
more  bo  concerned  to  live  in  His  fear,  even 
the  fear  of  offending  Him.  Those  who  do  so 
are  comforted  at  seasons  with  His  favor,  and 
the  shedding  abroad  of  His  love  in  their  hearts, 
which  is  more  to  be  desired  than  any  worldly 
acquisition,  and  surpasseth  the  understanding 
of  man,  and  the  power  of  argument.  We  are 
very  dependent  beings  on  Him  who  created 
us.  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  haVe  our 
being ;  and  from  whom  we  receive  every  bless- 
ing both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Even  our 
daily  food  and  raiment  demand  our  humble 
gratitude,  and  yet  how  liable  we  are  to  forget 
our  dependent  state,  and  the  many  blessings 
we  are  favored  with.  I  do  not  forget  while 
I  write  that  it  is  but  little  we  can  do  one  for 
another,  beyond  the  effort  to  stir  up  the  pure 
mind  by  way  of  remembrance  of  our  religious 
duty.  Though  'Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos 
water,'  it  is  God  who  giveth  the  increase. 
Therefore  unto  Him  may  you  look  for  help 
and  strength  in  the  heavenly  journey,  which 
it  is  my  great  desire  you  should  be  found  in. 
We  may  make  a  fair  show  amongst  men,  yea, 
our  lives  may  be  conformed  to  a  standard  of 
moral  rectitude,  yet  if  we  do  not  come  to  ex- 
perience a  union  and  communion  with  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  an  obeying  its  secret  mo- 
nitions, we  shall  not  experience  an  advance- 
ment in  the  high  and  holy  way  cast  up  for 
the  ransomed  and  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to 
walk  in.  That  may  you,  my  dear  nephews, 
by  increasing  dedication  of  your  own  wills  to 
the  Lord's  will,  be  found  to  know  an  increase 
in  vital  religion,  is  the  feeling  desire  of  one 
who  loves  you.  Hoping  you  will  excuse  the 
freedom  I  have  taken  in  thus  writing,  having 
nothing  in  view  by  it  but  your  best  welfare 
and  the  relief  of  my  own  mind,  and  with  love 

to  ,  desiring  you  may  be  one  another's 

helper  in  the  Lord,  I  am  your  affectionate, 
and  truly  well-wishing  aunt, 

Hannah  Gibbons." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected 

Autumnal  Tints. 

Green,  you  know,  is  a  color  compounded  of 
blue  and  yellow  rays  ;  hence  the  green  of  chlo- 
rophyl,  the  pulpy  substance  of  all  leaves,  must 
have  been  produced  by  a  mixture  of  these 
colors.  Fremy,  the  French  chemist,  after  dis- 
solving ehlorophyl,  was  enabled  to  resolve  the 
green  solution  into  its  constituent  colors.  He 
thus  obtained  two  liquids,  the  one  being  of  a 
bright  blue,  the  other  a  yellow  color,  which 
when  mixed  gave  the  leaf-green  of  the  forest. 
This  blue  vegetable  coloring  matter  is  of 
course  susceptible  of  being  reddened  by  acids, 
and  its  distinct  identification  as  a  constituent 
of  ehlorophyl  furnishes  a  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  autumnal  coloring.  Be- 
fore the  frost  checks  circulation  in  the  trees, 


their  sap  draws  alkaline  matter  enough  from 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  in  the 
soil,  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  to  redden  their  vegetable 
blues.  There  is,  therefore,  during  the  warm 
months  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
acid  element  in  the  air  and  the  alkaline  ele- 
ment in  the  sap,  so  that  the  leaves  retain  their 
natural  green.  When,  however,  in  the  fall 
the  flow  of  the  neutralizing  alkalies  is  sus- 
pended by  cold  weather,  the  sap  ceasing  to 
circulate,  the  leaves  are  no  longer  able  to  pre- 
serve their  neutrality.  Their  vegetable  blue 
is  at  once  encroached  upon  by  the  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  with  the  characteristic  reddening 
effects  which  we  see  in  Autumn.  The  differ- 
ences in  vividness  and  splendor  of  the  autum- 
nal tints  observed  from  one  year  to  another, 
are  accounted  for  by  the  differences  in  the 
times  at  which  frosts  occur.  If  there  is  no 
frost  till  late  in  the  fall,  the  leaves  lose  much 
of  their  substance  during  the  year's  decline 
by  a  gradually  dessicating  process,  so  that 
when  the  circulation  is  suspended  by  frost 
there  is  but  little  body  left  in  the  leaves  to 
exhibit  the  red  reaction.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  sharp  frost  in  the  early  au- 
tumn, stopping  the  circulation  while  the  leaves 
are  vigorous  and  full  of  matter,  the  acid  has 
plenty  of  material  to  act  upon,  and  splashes 
the  woods  with  gorgeous,  vivid  reds.  That 
the  autumnal  coloring  is  simply  due  to  the 
action  of  an  acid  upon  vegetable  blues,  has 
been  confirmed  by  subjecting  reddened  leaves 
to  an  alkaline  atmosphere.  In  vapor  of  am- 
monia, bright  red  leaves  will  return  to  their 
natural  green.  This  has  been  determined  by 
skillful  chemists. 

I  might  add  that  Fremy  decided  that  the 
yellow  constituent  of  ehlorophyl  was  more 
stable  than  the  blue.  This  is  why  the  yellow 
leaves  predominate  in  autumn.  In  them  the 
blue  coloring  matter  has  perished. 

Yours,  G.  jST.  M. 


The  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
— Many  Christians  have  read,  with  much  grief 
and  pain,  the  following  paragraph  which  has 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  press  : — 

"  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  on  England  and  War. 
— The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Harvey  Good- 
win, presided  on  Wednesday  night  at  the  an-, 
nual  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Carlisle 
School  of  Art.  He  said  there  used  to  be  a 
saj'ing — which  was  none  the  worse  for  being 
a  little  rough — one  Frenchman  can  '  lick'  two 
Portuguese,  one  Englishman  can  '  lick'  all 
three.  That  was  a  very  proper  view  for  all 
Englishmen  to  have,  and  he  had  no  doubt  every 
true-hearted  English  boy  in  the  school  ivould  go 
in  for  the  great  truth  that  an  Englishman  can 
'  lick'  a  Frenchman,  or  a  German,  or  an}*body 
else.  That  was  the  view,  at  least,  which  had 
been  taken  up  till  now;  but  now  there  was  a 
grumbling,  pitiful  spirit  which  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  some  Englishmen,  and  it  seemed 
that  if  any  great  continental  nation — if  any- 
thing like  a  great  Bussian  bear — was  disposed 
to  growl,  we  should  forthwith  say,  '  Ob,  don't 
growl ;  don't  show  your  teeth,  and,  whatever 
you  do,  don't  bite  us!'  That  was  a  disgraceful 
feeling.  We  should  all  be  desirous  of  peace, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  confident 
in  the  strength  which  God  had  given  to  this 
great  nation.  These  remarks  were  received 
with  loud  cheers." 

In  the  actual  event  of  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Bussia,  one  would  imagine  that 
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Bishop  Goodwin  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  share  of  influence  in 
causing  slaughter  and  misery  which  such 
•words,  from  one  in  his  high  position,  might 
have  exerted.  And  one  cannot  but  reflect  on 
the  different  tone  and  spirit  of  the  fathers  of 
the  early  Church,  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
particular,  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  Him 
■who  is  "  the  Author  of  Peace,  and  lover  of 
concord,"  thus  wrote,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (as  in  a  similar  strain  elsewhere): 
"Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy 
and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering; 
forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  an- 
other, if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any: 
even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye. 
And  above  all  these  things  put  on  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness.  And  let  the 
peace  of  God  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which 
also  ye  are  called." 

What  a  contrast  between  modern  and  primi- 
tive Christianity  ! — Herald  of  Peace. 


The  Power  of  the  Leaf. — In  the  first  place, 
says  the  English  Mechanic,  let  us  fully  under- 
stand what  we  mean  by  icorker — or  let  us 
agree  as  to  the  definition  of  the  term.  To 
illustrate,  we  say  of  the  locomotive  that  it 
performs  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  it  turns 
so  many  wheels,  drives  so  many  looms,  draws 
so  many  cars  so  many  miles  an  hour — we 
speak  of  it  as  a  worker.  So,  too,  of  man — we 
speak  of  him  as  a  worker.  He  performs  so 
much  labor,  physical  or  mental.  Yet  the 
locomotive,  with  ail  its  ponderous  bars,  its 
mysterious  valves,  its  great  lever,  its  hidden 
springs,  can  do  nothing.  It  is  dead,  inert 
metal.  True,  too,  of  man,  that  wonderful 
combination  of  bones  and  muscles,  and  nerves 
and  tissues,  can  do  nothing  but  decay,  and  be 
restored  to  dust  again.  The  brain  cannot 
think,  the  eye  cannot  see,  the  ear  cannot 
hear,  the  nerves  cannot  thrill,  the  muscle 
cannot  contract.  In  the  same  sense  the  leaf 
can  do  nothing.  Yet  in  the  same  sense  that 
a  locomotive  can  draw  a  train,  or  that  a  man 
can  think  and  labor,  is  the  leaf  a  laborer  that 
outworks  them  all.  The  locomotive  is  a  com- 
bination of  material  things  so  arranged,  that 
through  or  by  them  we  discern  the  opera- 
tions of  force.  Man  himself  is  nothing  more. 
The  leaf  is  the  same.  Better,  perhaps,  that 
we  say  these  are  the  workshops  wherein 
force  exhibits  itself,  and  produces  results. 
When  did  the  leaf  begin  its  work  ?  It  was 
fhe  first  to  rise  on  creation's  morn  and  go 
forth  to  labor.  Ere  the  almost  shoreless 
ocean  dashed  upon  the  low  Silurian  plain,  the 
leaf  was  at  its  work.  And  through  all  the 
long  ages  it  has  worked — worked  "to  develop 
better  and  higher  forms  of  life.  And  the 
earth's  broad  face  is  written  all  over  with  the 
evidences  of  its  faithfulness. — Living  Age. 

Selected. 

William  Evans,  in  his  journal,  on  page  195, 
says:  "  In  conversation  last  evening  with  my 
beloved  father,  he  said  that  in  the  course  of 
his  experience,' he  had  remarked,  that  those 
Friends  who  manifested  a  disposition  to  pal- 
liate the  offences  of  those  who  had  broken  the 
discipline,  generally  lost  ground  in  a  religious 
sense  ;  and  those  whom  they  were  disposed  to 
screen,  rarely  came  to  anything  in  the  church; 
and  when  such  fell  away,  they  were  more 
severe  against  the  unfaithful  ones  than  against 
those  who,  in  the  uprightness  of  their  hearts, 


oould  not  compromise  the  cause  of  Truth,  but 
stood  steadfast  in  its  support  against  wrong 
things.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  a  rigid  ad- 
ministration of  the  discipline  ;  but  he  believed 
that  where  it  was  kept  to,  in  a  disposition  to 
restore,  and  when  that  failed  to  produce  the 
effect,  to  keep  to  the  judgment  of  Truth  ;  it 
would  always  bo  found  in  the  end,  best  for 
the  meeting  and  for  the  offender." 

Selected. 

TWILIGHT. 

BY  M.  B. 

Sunset  glow  has  faded  quite, 
Earth's  gay  colors  pass  from  sight. 
Day  is  gone ;  now  corneth  night. 

Clear  stars  slowly,  one  by  one. 
Shine  from  depths  of  heaven.  Done 
Is  the  work  of  day's  bright  sun. 

Rest  from  labor  twilight  brings. 
Calmness  comes  on  Shadow's  wings  ; 
Peace  the  song  that  evening  sings. 

Peace,  whose  angel  comes  in  pain 
»  Oftentimes,  the  loved  to  gain, 
Other  blessings  proving  vain. 

"Peace,  be  still,"  He  said,  and  wave 
Quick  obedience  to  Him  gave. 
Speak  thus,  Lord,  our  souls  to  save. 


Selected. 

THE  PATHWAYS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 
The  pathways  of  thy  land  are  little  changed 

Since  Thou  wert  there  ; 
The  busy  world  through  other  ways  has  ranged 
And  left  these  bare. 

The  rocky  path  still  climbs  the  glowing  steep 
Of  Olivet; 

Though  rains  of  two  millenniums  wear  it  deep, 
Men  tread  it  yet. 

Still  to  the  Garden  o'er  the  brook  it  leads, 

Quiet  and  low ; 
Before  his  sheep  the  shepherd  on  it  treads — 

His  voice  they  know. 

The  wild  fig  throws  broad  shadows  o'er  it  still, 

As  once  o'er  Thee  ; 
Peasants  go  home  at  evening  up  that  hill 

To  Bethany. 

And  as,  when  gazing,  Thou  didst  weep  o'er  them, 

From  hight  to  hight 
The  white  roofs  of  discrowned  Jerusalem 

Burst  on  our  sight. 

These  ways  were  strewn  with  garments  once  and  palm 

Which  we  tread  thus  ; 
Here  through  thy  triumph  on  Thou  passedst  calm, — 

On  to  thy  cross. 

The  waves  have  washed  fresh  sands  upon  the  shore 

Of  Galilee ; 
But  chiseled  on  the  hillsides  evermore 

Thy  paths  we  see. 

Man  has  not  changed  them  in  that  slumbering  land, 

Nor  time  effaced  ; 
Where  thy  feet  trod  to  bless  we  still  may  stand — 

All  can  be  traced. 

Yet  we  have  traces  of  thy  footsteps  far 

Truer  than  these : 
Where'er  the  poor  and  tried  and  suffering  are 

Thy  steps  faith  sees. 

Nor  with  fond,  sad  regrets  thy  steps  we  trace  ; 

Thou  art  not  dead. 
Our  path  is  onward,  till  we  see  thy  face 

And  hear  thy  tread. 

And  now,  wherever  meet  thy  lowliest  band 

In  praise  and  prayer, 
There  is  thy  presence,  there  thy  Holy  Land  ; 

Thou,  Thou  art  there. 

 ^^^^      — Independent. 

A  plain,  decent  dress,  a  plain  house,  furni- 
ture and  fare  in  all  things,  well  become  the 
humble  followers  of  a  meek  and  humble  Sa- 
viour; plainness  and  simplicity  of  language 
will  best  adorn  a  real  christian. — Job  Scott 


From  "  Good  Uealt 

Ventilation. 

CConclnded  from  page  146.) 

Light  and  air  are  two  of  the  essentials 
health.  Of  the  influence  of  light,  much  c-( 
be  said  did  space  admit  of  it.  But  there  ii 
such  connection  between  them  as  some  apj 
to  suppose,  for  at  night  ventilation  is  of  e 
greater  importance  than  during  the  < 
More  time  is  passed  in  the  same  atmospl 
during  sleep,  than  in  our  waking  hours, 
system  is  also  more  susceptible  of  noxiou  | 
fluences  when  we  are  sleeping.  On  these! 
counts  the  ventilation  of  bed-rooms  shoul  | 
carefully  attended  to.  Unfortunately  ar 
surd  belief  still  prevails  that  night  air  is  < 
gerous.  This  belief  we  have  taken  some  pj 
to  aid  in  dispelling,  in  our  article  on  "  Tal  i 
Cold,"  in  our  July  number.  Here  we  iJ 
only  add,  that  no  air  admitted  from  witho  A 
likely  to  prove  half  so  perilous  as  that  w  1 
is  breathed  and  re-breathed  by  the  unfortu  I 
occupant  of  a  small  and  tightly-closed  | 
chamber.  The  great  objection  to  open  l 
dows  and  doors,  is  the  uncomfortable  draiS 
which  is  caused  by  them.  This  objection 
with  many  persons,  insurmountable,  and  t  r 
are  numerous  contrivances  for  otherwise  \ 
ing  entrance  and  exit  to  the  atmospl  ■( 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  have  a  portk'<j 
the  window  filled  by  perforated  plates  of  i 
or  with  perforated  glass.  The  draught  ca I 
by  air  entering  through  small  apertures  if  1 
fused  and  rendered  less  perceptible.  1 
ventilation  by  this  means  is  necessarily  1 
imperfect.  Another  plan  is  that  by  th 'i 
volving  tin  fan,  still  to  be  seen  in  Engfl 
occupying  the  place  of  a  pane  of  glass  in  f  1 
old-fashioned  windows.  Ventilators  mai  l 
plates  of  glass  which  can  be  opened  or  c)« 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Venetian  blind,  oc'l 
the  same  position  in  some  modern  wind'tt 
These  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the  I 
ceding,  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  1  )J, 
and  the  current  of  air  can  be  directed  e  ffi 
upwards  or  downwards. 

Ventilation  from  below  is  effected  by  n  m 
of  air-channels  and  grated  openings  iifl 
floor,  but  it  is  disagreeable  on  account  o  I 
draught  thrown  upon  the  legs  of  perse  in 
the  room,  A  far  better  method  is  toil 
the  skirting  boards  of  the  room  arrang  W| 
that  spaces  for  the  transmission  of  fret  lir 
shall  exist  between  them  and  the  walls.  J 

Several  methods  of  ventilating  frorr'm 
roof  are  employed  in  factories,  stables  w 
other  buildings.  One  method  is  interejlj 
because  it  depends  upon  a  curious  prope:  ft 
the  atmosphere.  It  consists  in  the  pe  Ht: 
dicular  insertion  in  the  roof  of  a  tube,  yl 
is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  partition,  m 
extremity  of  this  tube  communicates  wit  |w 
outer  air,  and  the  other  with  the  room  jtj 
ventilated.  It  is  found  that  the  foul  air  j  m 
out  through  one  part  of  the  tube  so  di'  H 
while  the  fresh  air  passes  in  through  the  w 
part.  A  tube  inserted  within  another  m 
with  a  space  between  them,  is  sometime  jvj 
stituted  for  the  divided  tube.  But  the  m 
tion  to  both  methods  is,  that  at  the  c  '.*! 
the  fresh  current,  in  its  descent  into  the  in 
mixes  with  the  vitiated  current. 

We  have  now  to  describe  one  of  th<  fj 
and  simplest  modes  of  ventilating  pre  M 
rooms  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  W 
one  equally  applicable  in  winter  as  well  P 
summer,  because  all  draught  is  avoided  I1 
even  if  a  window  be  opened  at  the  top,  a  *N 
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draught  is  frequently  felt,  and  in  rainy 
icr  it  is  often  impossible  to  keep  the 
>w  open.  The  present  plan  is  applicable 
kinds  of  weather,  and  would  be  perfect 
ventilation  could  be  effected  nearer  to 
tiling. 

it  can  be  applied  at  an  expense  of  a  few 
and  as  no  unsightly  appearance  is  made, 
qually  applicable  to  the  cottage  and  to 
lansion.  A  piece  of  wood  an  inch  or 
in  thickness,  three  inches  wide,  and  ex- 
as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  window 
gh  which  ventilation  is  to  be  established, 
je  prepared.  Let  the  sash  be  now  raised, 
et  the  slip  of  wood  be  placed  upon  the 
["the  window;  the  sash  is  then  to  be 
i  down  closely  upon  the  slip  of  wood, 
i  slip  has  been  well  fitted — and  the  fitting 
be  made  more  complete  by  adapting  it 
grooves  in  the  sash  and  its  frame,  if  any 
—no  draught  will  be  experienced  in  con- 
nco  of  the  displacement  of  the  sash  at 
art.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrangement 
wever,  to  cause  a  separation  between 
irs  of  the  sashes  at  the  centre.  By  this 
3  a  perpendicular  current  of  air  will  be 
;ted  into  the  room  between  the  glass  in 
pper  and  lower  sashes  and  their  respec- 
)ars,  or  else  the  current  will  pass  out- 
i  in  the  reverse  direction,  in  a  manner 
nch  all  inconvenience  from  draught  will 
oided. 

>posiug  that  two  or  more  windows  at 
lite  sides  of  a  room  are  fitted  in  this  man- 
i  very  satisfactory  ventilation  will  be 
ed.  Owing  to  a  difference  in  its  equili- 
i,  the  air  will  rush  in  on  one  side  and 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  apartment. 
3  slips  of  wood  are  painted  of  the  same 
as  the  windows  themselves,  they  will 
3t  little  notice. 

s  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  ventila- 
vithout  an  appeal  to  clergymen,  school- 
srs,  and  others,  who  are  in  positions  of 
>rity.  Immense  good  may  be  done  by  im- 
ing  upon  the  minds  of  those  over  whom 
are  placed,  the  vital  importance  of 
hing  pure  air.  Especially  should  this 
Hilled  into  the  young.  It  forms  as  yet 
scntial  part  of  a  liberal  education,  that  a 
should  be  taught  to  understand  the  con- 
is  upon  which  he  lives,  or  how  he  should 
preserve  his  health.  Such  knowledge  is 
inly  not  less  important  than  most  of  the 
iction  he  receives.  Yet  all  the  know- 
which  concerns  his  physical  existence 
t  to  be  picked  up  by  chance,  or  to  be 
id  by  experience — an  experience  somc- 
i  only  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  health, 
subtle  causes  which  vitiate  the  air  we 
he  must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  sought  out 
understood.  And  if  this  kind  of  know- 
is  important  to  those  who  live  in  large 
liry  houses,  how  much  more  important 
.o  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  humble 
ges,and  in  the  closely-packed  tenements 
wns!  How  many  headaches  would  be 
ed,  how  many  a  pallid  cheek  would  be 
d  with  the  glow  of  health,  how  many 
)ing  spirits  would  be  roused  to  the  enjoy- 
Of  life,  how  many  sickly  infants  would 
msformed  into  vigorous  men  and  women, 
id  of  being  prematurely  cut  off  by  dis- 
-were  the  simple  facts  universal^  known 
icted  upon,  that  no  kind  of  stimulant  is 
srmanently  enlivening,  no  food  more 
gthening,  than  a  proper  supply  of  fresh 
l  our  houses. 


It  is  a  pleasant  reflection,  that  within  the 
present  century,  owing  to  many  causes,  but 
chiefly  to  the  advancement  of  science,  lon- 
gevity has  greatly  increased  in  this  country. 
We  feel  assured  that  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease is  still  to  be  effected  by  a  more  widely 
spread  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  ventilation. 


From  The  "British  Friend." 

John  Burnyeat,  and  the  Character  of  Friends' 
Meetings  in  his  days. 

Among  those  in  Cumberland  who,  in  the 
year  1653,  were  convinced  of  the  gospel  truths 
which  George  Fox  preached,  was  John  Burn- 
yeat. His  residence  was  Crabtreebcck,  by 
the  side  of  Lake  Loweswater,  where  he  was 
born.  The  house  is  now  somewhat  ruinous. 
The  initials  of  several  of  the  family  may  be 
seen  on  the  walls.  It  is  situated  within  the 
compass  of  Pardshaw  Meeting. 

In  the  Monthly  Meeting's  "  testimony"  it 
is  related  "that  his  parents  were  of  good  re- 
pute, and  his  education  was  according  to  his 
parentage."  After  his  decease  in  1691,  five 
testimonies  relative  to  his  characteras  a  chris- 
tian minister  were  issued,  namely,  one  from 
George  Fox,  describing  him  "as  a  dear  friend 
and  brother  in  the  Lord,  and  an  able  minister 
of  Christ  Jesus,  who  freely  preached  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  and  labored  to  keep  it  without 
charge  ;"  a  testimony  from  Friends  in  Cum- 
berland, signed  by  John  Banks,  Christopher 
Story,  James  Dickinson,  and  several  others; 
a  separate  testimony  from  women  Friends  in 
Cumberland;  also  from  Friends  in  London, 
signed  by  Stephen  Crisp,  William  Penn,  and 
ten  others ;  and  one  from  Friends  in  Ireland, 
dated  Dublin,  1691,  where  he  was  married, 
and  lived  during  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

His  travels  in  the  ministry  were  extensive, 
embracing  a  service  of  many  years,  and  en- 
during much  hardship,  suffering,  and  imprison- 
ment, in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  He 
also  went  over  much  of  the  settled  districts 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  meetings  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  Barbadoes. 

In  this  revival  of  a  memorial  of  so  "eminent 
and  faithful  a  servant  of  Christ,"  as  he  is  de- 
signated in  the  title-page  of  the  book  of  his 
faithful  labors,  edition  1691,  I  propose  briefly 
to  give  an  account  from  the  part  containing 
John  Burnyeat's  autobiography.  He  writes 
a  minute  record  of  his  spiritual  exercises,  and 
how  the  first  meetings  were  held  among 
those,  like  himself,  brought  to  sit  under  the 
direct  teaching  of  their  Lord  by  bis  Spirit, 
and  who  were  gathered  unitedly  into  the  same 
experience  and  profession  of  worship.  He 
had  been  a  high  professor,  but  not  a  possessor, 
of  the  truth.  He  informs  us,  he  "  had  made 
a  high  profession  of  imputative  righteousness ; 
that  though  I  lived  in  the  act  of  sin,  the  guilt 
of  it  should  not  be  charged  upon  me,  but  im- 
puted to  Christ,  and  his  righteousness  imputed 
to  me.  I  found  it  otherwise  when  I  was 
turned  unto  the  Light,  which  did  manifest  all 
reproved  things.  Then  I  came  to  see  that 
the  guilt  remained  while  the  body  of  death 
remained,  and  through  its  power  was  led  into 
the  act  of  sin.  Then  I  saw  there  was  a  need 
of  a  Saviour  to  save  from  sin,  as  well  as  the 
blood  of  a  sacrificed  Christ  to  blot  out  sin,  or 
faith  in  his  name  for  the  remission  of  sins 
past.  Then  began  the  warfare  of  true  striv- 
ing to  enter  the  kingdom.  Paul's  state  was 
seen ;  to  will  was  present,  but  power  was  want- 
ing many  times  to  do.    Then  was  the  cry, 


'  O,  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  the  body  of  this  death,'  and  free 
me  from  the  prevailing  power  of  the  law 
which  remained  in  my  numbers,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  which  brought 
me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  ?  All  my 
conceit  in  my  notional  faith,  and  my  pretence 
and  hopes  of  justification  thereby,  were  over- 
thrown. All  that  I  had  builded  for  several 
years,  after  acquaintance  with  the  Lord,  and 
the  knowledge  of  him,  and  peace  with  him, 
was  seen  to  be  but  a  Babel  tower,  which  God 
brought  confusion  upon,  and  that  which  never 
could  be  perfected  to  reach  to  heaven,  being 
out  of  the  faith  of  his  covenant.  All  my  works 
were  confounded  by  the  visitations  of  God,  in 
his  love,  and  by  the  springing  of  the  day  from 
on  high  which  discovered  things  as  they  were. 
The  Lord  brought  confusion  upon  them.  I 
was  amazed,  and  fear  beset  me  on  every  side, 
and  I  began  sometimes  to  fear  I  was  undone 
for  ever,  for  that  had  entered  into  my  heart 
that  had  turned  the  fruitful  field  into  a  wilder- 
ness. The  day  of  God  discovered  all  to  be 
desolation  and  dryness.  My  soul  was  brought 
into  deep  lamentation — sorrow  such  as  had 
never  before  been  my  experience.  My  notion 
and  talk  of  my  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  being  but  my  own,  which  by 
his  Spirit  I  had  no  seal  for,  I  saw  clearly  was 
but  like  Adam's  fig-leaf  apron,  in  which  he 
could  not  abide  the  coming  of  his  God.  O, 
the  horror  that  overtook  me  !  O,  the  poverty 
and  want  that  my  soul  saw  itself  in  by  divine 
light,  to  which  my  eye  was  now  turned  1  The 
spring  of  this  light  manifested  all  things.  The 
load  and  burden  of  many,  with  myself,  became 
grievous  in  that  day.  We  began  to  mourn 
after  a  Saviour.  We  looked  for  a  Deliverer. 
We  cried  for  a  Helper  and  a  Healer.  The  day 
of  the  Lord  had  overtaken  us.  The  fire  and 
sword  which  Christ  brings  upon  the  earth, 
through  burning  and  judgment,  was  begun, 
by  which  the  filth  of  our  defilement  was  to  be 
taken  away. 

"  In  this  distress  deep  was  our  groaning  and 
our  cries  unto  the  Lord.  He  was  pleased  to 
hear,  and  showed  mercy.  For  we  often  as- 
sembled together,  as  the  Lord's  messengers, 
whom  he  sent  among  us,  had  exhorted  us. 
Wo  waited  in  the  Light  of  Christ.  In  our 
spirits,  through  this  light,  we  warred  and 
watched  against  the  evil  seen  therein,  and, 
according  to  that  understanding  received, 
waited  therein  upon  the  Lord  to  see  what  he 
would  manifest  further,  with  a  holy  resolu- 
tion to  obey  his  will,  whatever  it  cost  us. 
This  was  the  condition  of  many  in  that  day. 
We  valued  not  the  world,  nor  any  glory  nor 
pleasure  therein,  in  comparison  with  oursouls' 
redemption.  We  waited  until  the  Lord  in 
mercy  wcild  blot  out  the  guilt  which  re- 
mained that  occasioned  his  wrath,  and  sprinkle 
our  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  wash 
us  with  pure  water,  that  we  might  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart,  in  a  full  assurance  of  faith, 
as  the  Christians  of  old  did.  We  were  com- 
passed with  fears,  and  yet  came  to  know  that 
there  was  no  other  way  but  to  dwell  in  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  and  wait  in  them,  un- 
derstanding that  we  must  be  redeemed  with 
judgment,  as  was  said  of  Zion,  Isa.  i.  27.  So 
waiting,  we  began  to  learn  righteousness.  We 
had  longing  desires  to  walk  therein,  and  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  a  talk  thereof.  Thus 
waiting  for,  and  seeking  after,  the  Lord 
(though  greatly  ignorant  of  him),  in  a  deep 
sense  of  our  own  unworthiness  and  unpre- 
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paredness  to  meet  him,  because  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  hearts,  seen  by  his  light  shining 
therein,  we  were  still  bowed  down  in  spirit, 
tossed  in  soul,  and  not  comforted.  We  were 
ready  to  sink,  like  Peter,  often  crying  out  in 
the  danger.  Thus  our  hearts  became  quite 
dead  to  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures  and 
glory,  and  also  to  all  our  former  dead  profes- 
sion, for  we  saw  there  was  no  life,  nor  help, 
nor  salvation  in  it,  though  some  of  us  had  tried 
it  thoroughly. 

"  Yet  when  wo  began  to  forsake  all  our  past 
vanity,  and  the  dead  image  of  profession,  in 
which  we  had  worshipped  with  our  unpre- 
pared hearts  and  unsanctified  spirits;  when 
we  had  experienced  the  insufficiency  of  all  to 
give  ease,  help,  or  salvation  ;  when  we  had 
denied  all,  as  we  had  been  directed,  and  turned 
our  minds  unto  the  Light  of  Christ  Jesus, 
shining  in  our  hearts,  we  met  together  to  wait 
therein  upon  the  Lord,  according  to  Christ's 
command,  John  xii.  3-6:  While  ye  have  the 
light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  light." 

Much  persecution  is  detailed  which  befell 
these  early  believers  in  spiritual  waiting  and 
worship  by  profane  scoffers  and  professors 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  walked  in  fellow- 
ship. He  says  they  began  to  reproach  them 
with  error  and  schism,  and  to  reproach  the 
divine  light  of  Christ  as  natural  and  insuffi- 
cient, and  a  false  light  and  a  false  guide.  The 
light  was  set  at  naught  by  the  carnal  profes- 
sors of  Christianity,  even  as  Christ  was  set  at 
naught  by  the  carnal  Jews,  who  professed  the 
law,  and  saw  not  through  the  veil  unto  the 
end.  In  their  weak  state  they  were  beset  on 
every  hand  as  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and 
their  hope  was  so  little  at  times  that  they 
looked  for  nothing  but  death.  Yet  through 
many  tribulations,  and  by  hard  striving,  they 
believed  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord  must  be 
entered,  Luke  xii.  24. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  profitable  for 
some  of  us  to  dwell  upon  the  description  given 
of  the  early  meetings  for  worship  in  this  me- 
moir, showing  what  these  early  Friends  in 
Cumberland  believed  themselves  to  be  called 
out  of,  and  unflinchingly  to  testify  against,  in 
the  face  of  a  fiery  persecution  not  unfiequently 
unto  death.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that 
some  among  us,  hi^h  in  position  and  profes- 
iion,  seem  almost  like  those  whom  the  apostle 
Paul  had  to  address,  needing  to  be  taught 
again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  our  doc- 
trine. There  seems  a  manifest  desire  in  some 
quarters,  although  I  would  fain  hope  not  an 
increasing  one,  to  hurry  backwards  into  things 
out  of  which  we  as  a  spiritually  minded,  a  de- 
voted, and  united  people,  in  our  earliest  days, 
were  so  remarkably  called.  In  the  district  of 
West  Cumberland,  where  John  Burnyeat  re- 
sided, almost  every  yeoman's  homestead  in 
his  day  became  the  home  of  a  Friend.  Pard- 
shaw  meeting-house  was  often  too  small  for 
the  worshippers,  and  when  George  Fox  visited 
the  neighborhood,  the  people  for  many  miles 
round  assembled  underneath  the  adjacent 
crag,  whence  a  large  multitude  was  frequent- 
ly addressed.  Yet,  although  many  appear  to 
have  been  such  meetings,  and  large  the  gath- 
erings of  people,  when  a  powerful  and  con- 
vincing vocal  ministry  freely  flowed,  we  may 
learn  from  this  ancient  memoir  that  the 
special  mission  of  our  early  Friends  was  to 
gather  a  people  who,  believing  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel,  would  often  sit  together, 
as  in  heavenly  places,  to  be  fed,  taught,  and 


watered  immediately  by  the  heavenly  Shep- 
herd alone. 

As  a  concluding  extract  I  subjoin  a  striking 
testimony  which  J.  B.  gives  to  the  character 
of  these  meetings  and  their  worship. 

"We  were  commanded  to  withdraw,  and 
be  separated  in  our  worship,  and  wait  to  have 
our  hearts  sanctified,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
minds  renewed,  that  we  might  come  before 
the  Lord  with  prepared  vessels;  for  we  soon 
learned  to  see  this,  that  it  must  be  true  in  the 
substance,  as  in  the  figure,  when  all  the  ves- 
sels of  the  tabernacle  were  to  be  sanctified, 
consecrated,  or  made  holy.  Therefore  did  we 
come  out  from  among  such  in  their  worship 
that  lived  in  unclean ness,  and  pleaded  for  sin, 
which  made  unholy.  We  met  together,  and 
waited  together  in  silence,  may  be  sometimes 
not  a  word  in  our  meetings  for  months;  but 
every  one  that  was  faithful,  waiting  upon  the 
living  Word  in  our  hearts,  to  know  sanctifica- 
tion  thereby.  By  a  thorough  cleansing  and 
renewing  of  our  hearts  and  inward  man,  and 
being  cleansed  and  made  meet,  we  came  to 
have  a  great  delight  in  waiting  upon  the 
Word  in  our  hearts,  for  the  milk  which  Peter 
speaks  of  (1  Peter  ii.  2.)  In  our  so  waiting 
we  received  the  virtue  thereof,  and  grew 
thereby.  We  were  fed  with  the  heavenly  food 
which  rightly  nourished  our  souls,  and  so  we 
came  more  and  more  to  receive  the  Spirit  of 
grace  and  life  from  Christ  our  Saviour,  in 
whom  all  fullness  dwells.  In  this  power  and 
fulness  we  did  worship  the  Father.  We  waited 
upon  the  teachings  of  his  grace  in  our  hearts, 
and  he  taught  us  thereby  to  deny  all  ungod- 
liness, and  to  live  righteously.  Thus  we  came 
to  know  the  true  Teacher,  witnessed  by  the 
saints  of  old.  We  wanted  not  a  teacher,  nor 
true  divine  instructions,  though  we  had  left 
the  hireling  priests,  and  also  other  high-flown 
notion ists.  We  sat  down  together  in  silence, 
for  that  was  our  desire,  to  have  all  flesh 
silenced  before  the  Lord  and  his  heavenly 
power,  both  in  our  own  hearts  and  from  with- 
out. Thus,  coming  into  true  silence  and  in- 
ward stillness,  we  began  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Him  who  said  he  was  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  He  said  unto  us.  Live,  and  gave  unto 
our  souls  life  ;  and  this  holy  gift  which  he  has 
given  according  to  his  promise,  has  been  unto 
us  as  a  well  of  water  springicg  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.  H.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  poor  and  simple-hearted  African  once 
came  to  Moffat,  the  missionary,  and  told  him, 
with  a  lugubrious  face,  that  his  dog  had  torn 
his  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  swallow- 
ed some  leaves  of  it,  and  that  he  was  grieved 
about  it,  for  the  dog  was  very  valuable." 
"  But,"  said  the  missionary,  "  why  do  you 
grieve  so  ?  You  can  get  another  Testament, 
and  the  leaves  will  not  hurt  the  dog."  "Ah," 
said  the  savage,  "  that's  what  I  fear.  He  is 
a  good  hunter  and  a  good  watch-dog,  and  the 
New  Testament  is  so  full  of  gentleness  and 
love  that  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  be  of  any 
service  again !" 


Twelfth  mo.  30th,  1823.  "  At  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  (supposed  to  be  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex) Sarah  (Lynes)  Grubb  was  led  to  speak, 
with  wonderful  power,  against  the  Babylonish 


The  Railways  of  India. — A  great  deal 
been  said  and  written  respecting  the  con 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  across  the  Ad 
can  continent;  and  much  praise  has  1 
very  justly  bestowed  upon  the  energy  of 
American  character  which  has  brought 
work  to  its  present  position.    While,  1 
ever,  we  are  lavish  in  our  expressions  of 
miration  for  the  great  qualities  which  1 
thus  been  called  into  existence,  we  ov 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  still  greater  wij 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  Indis 
the  matter  of  railways.    A  vast  work 
been  carried  on  silently  and  unobtrush 
and  under  difficulties  even  greater  than 
which  have  been  experienced  in  regard  to 
Pacific  Eailroad,  and  we  claim  for  those 
whom  these  great  works  have  been  achiti 
some  share  of  that  admiration  which  is  gi 
so  freely  and  so  fairly  to  our  American 
sins.    The  Pacific  line,  including  as  it  i 
the  two  separate  schemes  of  the  Union  I 
fic  and  the  Central  Pacific,  is  about  1 
miles  in  length.    Two  of  our  leading  In 
lines,  namely,  the  East  Indian  and  the  G 
Indian  Peninsula,  at  present  in  work,  ha 
joint  mileage  of  2,230  miles,  greater  by  n 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Pai 
road.    Like  the  Pacific  these  lines  cross  r 
Indian  empire  from  east  to  west,  and  con;  A 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  just  as  the  Pa  oj 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  San  F  I 
cisco  and  New  York.    By  means  of  the  I  ifl 
Indian  a  railway  connects  Calcutta  with  ■ 
hi,  more  than  1,000  miles  distant  from  ell 
other;  in  the  south,  Madras  and  Bayporel 
connected  by  a  line  crossing  Southern  Ini  j 
Nagpore,  in  Central  India,  is  connected  vja 
the  port  of  Bombay  by  means  of  the  flo  aJ 
and  Punjaub  line;  Lahore,  in  the  north-wU 
and  Kurrachee,  in  the  Indus,  are  brought  ijl 
direct  connection  with  each  other.   There  ej 
now  actually  completed  and  at  work  in  ln|jj 
3,942  miles  of  railway,  or  about  600  more  1 1 
the  whole  mileage  between  New  York  drj 
San  Francisco,  and  there  remain  to  be  c| 
pleted  of  lines  already  sanctioned,  1,665  m  M 
This  great  extent  of  railway  has  been  <■ 
structed  in  a  country  many  thousands  ifn 
miles  distant  from  England,  where,  wit  a 
trifling  exception,  the  whole  of  the  capH 
was  provided.    For  the  construction  of  tl  e 
works  there  was  required  to  be  shipped  fi  n 
this  country  3,529,000  tons  of  goods,  of  iBf 
value  of  23,252,000  pounds,  and  which  iH 
conveyed  in  5,339  ships.    In  America  no  en 
difficulty  as  this  was  experienced.    The  r<il 
as  it  was  formed,  was  enabled  to  carry  M 
iron  and  timber  required  for  the  construct  m 
The  contractors  worked  from  an  already  * 
ganized  base  of  railways  at  home;  the  Jv 
terial  for  the  Indian  lines  had  to  be  be  li| 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  a  sea  voyage.  '  p 
construction  of  the  Indian  railways  has  ]  » 
sented  difficulties  of  a  much  more  formidi  ■ 
character  than  those  which  have  been  i»! 
with  on  the  Pacific  line.    It  is  true  that '[A 
railway  has  been  carried  over  vast  plains  ; 'm 
mountain  ranges  of  which  little  was  kno  |* 
and  in  the  face  of  the  attacks  of  hostile  H 
dian  tribes.    In  India,  the  works  were  il 
ried  out  in  the  face  of  difficulties  conneciW 
with  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  clinu  i 
through  forests  and  jungles  which  were  > 
resort  of  savage  animals,  and  the  people 


mixtures,  in  which,  as  a  people,  we  were  ployed  were  natives  of  the  country,  speak  !r! 
mournfully  involved,  at  this  day.    We  have  L  language  unknown  to  those  by  whom  tl ' 
faithful  testimony  bearers."— Mary  Capper.    Iwere  employed,  and  whose  habits  and  mo  I 
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unfitted  them  for  labor  such  as  that  on 
they  were  engaged.  Great  works, 
8  tbose  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut  and  Thull 
inclines,  presented  difficulties  equal  to, 
greater,  than  any  experienced  in  the 
ig  over  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Streams 
and  more  rapid  than  met  with  between 
a,  and  San  Francisco  have  been  success- 
ridged,  and  present  some  of  the  great- 
umphs  of  modern  engineering  science. 
ineering. 

oper  Treatment  of  Children  in  Thought- 
e. — Every  mother  knows  that  a  plant, 
i  ever  to  be  developed  according  to  the 
fits  nature,  requires  rest.  If  you  take 
rorite  flower-pot  and  shake  and  tumble 
y  day,  she  will  raise  strong  and  serious 
ons  to  such  a  course  of  procedure.  But 
do  the  same  thing  with  her  baby,  she 
sed  ;  though  by  such  shaking  and  tum- 
you  might  confuse  and  break  the  al- 
formed  thought-chains,  leaving  them 
is,  like  a  city  after  an  earthquake.  In 
hat  child  has  not  been  tossed  or  rock- 
il  stupefied  to  sleep?  And  when  the 
ictim  made  objections  by  crying,  it  was 
laken  the  more. 

any  person  be  put  into  a  swing,  and 
lere  but  half  an  hour  in  constant  mo- 
t  will  not  only  produce  dizziness,  but 
infitness  for  the  process  of  thinking. 
3  ask  any  common-sense  being  if  there 
>re  stupefying  and  senseless  manipula- 
lan  this  perjietual  shaking  back  and 
up  and  down?  Then  comes  the  pare- 
md  the  soothing  syrups  !  No  woman 
give  them  to  her  dog,  but  her  much- 
baby  must  take  them.  The  very  best 
lild  is  thus  prepared  for  the  semi-intel- 
incapacity  which  we  see  everywhere, 
ranty-seven  millions, — mostly  fools," — 
arlyle,  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants 
at  Britain  ;  and  the  same  remark  might 
lied  with  equal  force  to  this  country. 
t  the  various  causes  which  produce  the 
ty  of  comprehension  so  widely  noticed 
dren,  there  is  none  more  prominent  or 
;e  than  this  shaking  of  babies, — this 
ned  sea-sickness  produced  by  a  practice 
f  of  its  origin. 

unfortunately,  the  difficulty  does  not 
3re.  After  the  child  has  grown  a  little 
it  is  not  unfrequently  trained  after  the 
r  of  a  poodle-dog  for  an  exhibition  ; 
ie  parents  are  delighted  when  they 
taught  their  offspring  a  little  trick, 
the  poor  child  is  required  to  perform 
occasions.  Is  it  not  the  smartest  baby 
er  saw,  Doctor?  asks  the  loving  moth- 
nd  is  there  a  man  who  dare  say  No? 
i  of  letting  the  child  sit  and  creep  upon 
or,  learning  distances,  forms  and  colors 
he  dancing  sunbeam  upon  the  carpet, 
itening  quietly  to  the  sounds  mother 
and  other  circumstances  provide,  it  is 
i  up  like  a  doll  or  show-baby,  carried 
photographer,  under  the  pretext  of  se- 
ttle likeness  of  the  dear  little  one, — to 
3  other  places  for  like  reasons, — and  is 
i  constant  handling,  for  fear  of  soiling 
hes. — Carl  Both. 

iiust  be  born  again  of  the  incorruptible 
nd  word  which  livcth  and  abideth. 
of  this  there  is  no  true  settlement  of 
io  true  peace,  no  true  joy,  no  entrance 
e  everlasting  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
r  Jesus  Christ. —  Thomas  Kite. 


First  Colored  Man  in  Congress. — Joseph  H. 
Rainey,  who  will  take  his  Beat  in  the  present 
Congress,  having  been  elected  to  fill  the  place 
of  B.  F.  Whittemore  as  Representative  from 
the  first  Congressional  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina, is  the  first  colored  man  who  has  held 
such  a  position  in  this  country.  He  is  the 
pioneer  of  the  colored  people  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Representatives,  as  Revels  of  Mississippi  is 
in  the  Senate.  He  is  thirty-ei^ht  years  of 
age,  a  native  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  His  father 
and  mother  were  slaves.  Two  years  ago  he 
was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina  Slate  Senate, 
and  in  that  body,  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  In  July  last  he 
was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  district  recently  represented  by  B.  F. 
Whittemore,  both  to  fill  the  latter's  unex- 
pired term  and  to  represent  the  district  in  the 
Forty-second  Congress.  He  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority  for  the  regular  term,  and  had 
no  opposition  for  the  vacancy.  J.  H.  Rainej' 
is  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  a  light 
mulatto,  with  more  of  the  look  of  a  Cuban 
than  of  a  negro.  He  is  said  to  be  an  able 
man,  who  will  do  himself  and  his  constituents 
credit. — Exchange. 
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There  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  and 
impressive  in  true  silent  worship.  Those  ot 
our  meetings  held  in  silence  are  often  the  most 
strengthening  and  refreshing.  Many  who 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  stated  forms  of 
vocal  service,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  the 
melody  of  music  in  their  places  of  worship, 
have  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  High 
and  Holy  One,  of  communing  with  their  own 
hearts  and  being  still,  until  the  great  High 
Priest  has  prepared  an  offering  that  can  be 
offered  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  which  the 
Father  will  deign  to  accept. 

Worship,  divine  worship,  is  one  of  the  high- 
est and  most  solemn  acts  in  which  man  can 
be  concerned.  Seraphs  and  archangels  cast 
down  their  crowns  to  engage  in  it,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  offer  its  tri- 
bute in  the  courts  of  heaven.  And  yet  none 
are  so  poor,  so  lowly  or  so  cramped  by  out- 
ward circumstance,  but  the  Father  seeks  them 
as  true  worshippers,  and  will  make  them  such, 
if  they  embrace  the  help  He  offers.  It  must 
be  performed  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  or  it  is  not 
performed  at  all.  We  have  no  more  power  of 
ourselves  to  prostrate  the  soul  in  reverent  fear 
and  love  before  the  Father  of  Spirits,  to  clothe 
it  wich  feelings  of  adoration,  or  offer  Him  an 
acceptable  oblation  of  praiso,  than  had  the 
impotent  folk  waiting  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda 
to  impart  healing  virtue  to  the  water,  and  to 
top  in  whenever  it  suited  them,  and  lie  healed 
of  their  maladies.  As  they  had  patiently  to 
wait  for  the  descending  of  an  angel  to  obtain 
a  cure,  so  acceptable  worship  can  be  offered 
only  as  we  patiently  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and 
join  in  with  the  secret  influences  of  his  holy 
Spirit,  as  revealed  in  the  heart.  Thus  true 
worshippers  knowing  the  unprofitableness  of 
their  own  works,  and  that  they  cannot  stir 
up  their  Beloved  when  they  please,  wait  in 
reverential  silence,  to  be  prepared  to  "  wor- 
ship God  in  the  Spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 


This  being  the  case  wo  can  understand  how 
ceremonies,  however  solemn  in  word  and 
manner,  or  unauthorized  preaching  or  pray- 
ing, will  be  likely  to  distract  the  attention 
from  "the  one  thing  needful,"  and  may  dis- 
turb and  grieve  those  who  are  worshipping 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Were  all  tho  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety practical  believers  in  these  truths,  they 
would  save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
sistent teaching,  unnecessary  running,  and 
profitless  attempts  to  improve  on  the  dignified 
mode  of  worship  Friends  have  ever  observed. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  that  our  religious  So- 
ciety has  had  ample  evidence  that  the  Head 
of  the  church  dispenses  to  men  and  women, 
rightly  prepared  to  receive  them,  gifts  for  the 
ministry  of  the  word  ;  and  that  such  are  often 
made  instrumental  for  awakening  the  care- 
less, strengthening  the  weak,  comforting  the 
weary,  and  thus  edifying  the  body  in  love,  by 
preaching  the  gospel  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  power. 

It  is  equally -a  blessing  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  testimony  against  a  man-made  ministry, 
whether  the  making  is  by  the  individual  him- 
self, or  by  others.  The  maintenance  of  this 
testimony  among  ourselves,  tends  to  keep  the 
solemn  assemblies  of  the  people,  where  there 
may  be  many  struggling  to  know  their  hearts 
prepared  to  offer  acceptable  worship,  from 
being  intruded  upon  by  men  or  women  who 
seem  to  forget  that  no  preaching,  teaching, 
reading  or  reciting  is  other  than  an  interrup- 
tion to  worship,  unless  it  is  called  for  by  Him 
who  knows  the  spiritual  condition  of  each  one 
assembled,  and  is  engaged  in  by  those  whom 
He  qualifies  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
his  Holy  Spirit. 

Silence  alone  is  not  worship,  and  our  meet- 
ings are  not  held  merely  to  be  silent.  As  we 
have  said,  a  rightly  authorized  ministry  is  as 
Hreat  a  blessing  to  the  church,  as  a  ministry 
not  called  forth  immediately  by  the  Head  of 
the  church  is  a  disturbance  and  hindrance  to 
true  worship.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  human  agency  is  required  cither  by  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  preaching,  or  by 
what  is  called  teaching,  to  arrest  the  attention 
or  instruct  those  who  have  not  been  educated  in 
the  views  of  Fr  ends  relative  to  spiritual  wor- 
ship, when  they  attend  their  meetings.  There 
is  an  ever  present  Teacher,  who  often  preaches' 
the  gospel  to  such  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh, 
as  never  man  taught.  It  has  not  been  an  un- 
usual occurrence  that  convincement  and  con- 
version, the  most  effectual  and  continued, 
have  been  effected  in  silent  meetings;  and  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  often  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  secretly  extending  its  calls, 
and  its  offers  of  regeneration,  in  the  heart  on 
such  occasions,  when  no  outward  evidence  is 
given. 

An  officer  high  in  rank  in  the  American 
navy,  had  his  residence  for  the  summer,  a 
few  years  since,  in  a  village  some  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  near  which  was  a  Friends'  meet- 
ing, to  which  no  minister  belonged,  and  it 
was  generall}'  held  in  silence.  He  attended 
the  meeting  two  or  three  times,  and  then  was 
missing.  A  woman  Friend  meeting  with  him 
and  entering  into  conversation,  told  him  how 
glad  Friends  were  to  have  him  meet  with 
them,  and  hoped  he  would  not  be  discouraged 
on  account  of  their  meetings  being  held  in 
silence,  but  continue  his  attendance  Madame, 
said  he  in  reply,  I  think  I  shall  hardly  go 
again,  for  in  the  meetings  I  attended,  it  seem- 
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ed  as  though  every  sin  I  had  committed  was 
brought  to  my  remembrance. 

In  our  15th  number  was  a  communication, 
taken  principally  from  "The  British  Friend," 
giving  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  at  its  last  session. 
As  we  apprehend  some  of  our  readers,  like 
ourselves,  may  have  been  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  proposition  from  the  "  Frecd- 
men's  Missionary  Board"  for  extensive  and 
extraordinaiy  powers,  was  finally  disposed  of, 
after  being  referred  to  a  committee,  we  now 
give  the  report  of  that  committee,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  extract 
from  the  printed  minutes,  received  recently. 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
proposition  of  the  Missionary  Board  in  regard 
to  the  Organization  of  Churches,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  gift  of  ministers  among  the  Freed- 
men  of  the  South,  have  considered  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  are  united  in  submit- 
ting the  following  report  : 

"In  order  to  avoid  complications,  we  would 
suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  Mis- 
sionary Board  be  authorized  to  receive  per- 
sons into  membership,  establish  Meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  and  to  recommend 
such  members  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  re- 
cognition of  gifts,  as  ihey  may  think  are  suit- 
able. 

"  We  also  suggest  that  Southland  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Missionary  Board,  and  report  in  future 
to  it." 

The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  "  Western 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,"  proposing  a 
general  conference  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  it  corresponds: 

"This  meeting  has  been  introduced  into  a 
desire  for  ft  more  perfect  union  among  the 
different  Yearly  Meetings  in  Europe  and 
America. 

"There  are  many  departments  of  christian 
labor  of  common  interest  that  call  for  united 
counsel.  Some  of  these  are  the  education  of 
our  youth  —  the  publication  of  Books  and 
Tracts,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge by  the  press — the  civilization  and  chris- 
tiauization  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  of  Mis- 
sionary work  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands — 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  at 
home  and  abroad — the  more  practical  and 
effectual  recognition  of  the  principles  of  Peace 
by  Christian  professors  and  civilized  nations, 
— and  the  determination  of  such  questions  as 
may  be  of  common  interest  and  concern  the 
general  welfare.  _ 

"We  apprehend  that  a  General  Council 
composed  of  representatives  appointed  by  the 
several  Yearly  Meetings,  would  have  a  har- 
monizing and  uniting  effect  upon  our  common 
Society,  and  render  the  whole  and  its  parts, 
more  mutually  supportive  of  each  other, — 
whose  conclusions  and  recommendations  shall 
only  be  advisory  in  their  nature. 

"Should  this  proposition  meet  with  general 
approval,  we  would  suggest  that  the  first 
meeting  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
Second-day  after  the  close  of  Canada  Yearly 
Meeting,  in  the  year  1872. 

"  We  desire  that  the  Divine  will  may  influ- 
ence and  control  our  counsels  in  the  determi- 
nation of  this  important  measure,  and  that 
what  is  done  may  hasten  the  work  of  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  honor  his 
church  in  the  earth. 

"  Taken  from  the  Minutes." 


So  far  as  reported,  the  table  shows  there 
were  779  received  as  members  at  their  own 
request,  and  406  by  request  of  parents  within 
the  past  year. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  weather  lias  been  intensely  cold  in  . 
France,  interfering  with  military  operations  and  caus- ' 
ing  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life  in  both  the  French 
and  German  armies.  Many  German  soldiers  are  suffer- 
ing from  opthalmia.  A  dispatch  from  Strasburg  an- 
nounces that  the  Germans  have  stormed  Belfort  twice 
recently  and  in  both  cases  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  Nearly  all  the  occupants  of  fifty-six  cars  filled 
with  soldiers  wounded  in  one  of  the  assaults,  were  frozen 
to  death  before  the  train  reached  Chateners. 

Various  minor  encounters  are  reported,  in  some  of 
which  the  French  were  the  greater  sufferers,  and  in 
others  the  Prussians.  The  French  army  of  the  north, 
after  its  defeat  near  Amiens,  retreated  to  Arras,  north- 
east of  that  city.  Fort  Avron,  on  the  east  side  of  Paris, 
beyond  the  regular  fortified  line,  has  been  taken  by  the 
Prussians  after  three  days  bombardment.  This  posi- 
tion, it  is  said,  was  first  attacked  in  order  to  obtain  a 
stand  point  from  which  to  operate  against  the  adjacent 
outlying  forts  of  Paris.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the 
besiegers,  but  doubt  is  expressed  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  it  against  the  fire  of  the  French  guns.  A 
few  shells  have  been  thrown  into  Paris  from  the  north 
side. 

General  Bourbaki  has  reinforced  the  French  army 
under  Menotti  Garibaldi ;  and  General  Werder,  who 
was  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Lyons,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  before  them.  Dijon  has  been  evacu- 
ated by  the  Germans  and  the  French  again  hold  it. 
Great  exertions  are  made  by  the  French  government  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in  the  field,  and  keep 
up  the  courage  of  the  people.  Bordeaux  dispatches 
assert  that  there  are  750,000  Frenchmen  under  arms  in 
all  parts  of  France,  and  that  the  total  number  of  Ger- 
mans does  not  now  exceed  600,000. 

The  German  forces  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
appeared  to  be  withdrawing  from  the  eastern  depart- 
ments and  getting  nearer  to  Paris.  It  is  reported  that 
150,000  more  Germans  are  about  entering  France.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  losses  of  the  invaders  thus  far  would 
reach  300,000  men.  Besides  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers, many  have  died  or  been  disabled  by  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  The  number  of  Germans  on  the  sick  list  is 
said  to  be  very  large — one  report  says  100,000  men. 

A  scheme  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Prussia,  Von 
Moltke  and  Bismarck,  was  discovered  at  Versailles  on 
the  23d  ult.  About  two  hundred  strangers  were  arrested 
many  of  whom  were  armed  with  guns  and  pistols. 

The  Prussians  scuttled  six  small  English  vessels  at 
Duclair,  a  small  town  on  the  Seine  a  few  miles  from 
Rouen.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  On  the  English  government 
remonstrating  against  the  proceeding,  Prussia  promised 
to  give  indemnity  bonds  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels, 
but  declined  to  compensate  the  sailors  for  their  losses. 

The  British  government,  upon  the  application  of  the 
Prussian  Minister,  has  stopped  a  ship  chartered  by  the 
French  government  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  to  connect 
Dunkirk,  Cherbourg,  Brest  and  Bordeaux. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  1st  says  :  The  foreign  office 
announces  that  the  Conference  of  the  European  Powers 
has  been  postponed  for  a  few  days  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Jules  Favre,  and  to  allow  the  other  plenipotentiaries 
to  receive  further  instructions. 

The  Bavarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  rejected 
the  Federal  treaties,  have  voted  in  favor  of  an  enlarged 
South  German  bund,  to  be  allied  with  that  of  the  North 
German  confederation. 

Wurtemburg  and  Hesse  have  ratified  the  treaties. 

The  king  of  Italy  entered  Rome  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1870.  An  overflow  of  the  Tiber  has  flooded 
half  of  the  city,  and  occasioned  great  damage  to  pro- 
perty. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  pierced  the  Alps  on  the  26th 
ult.,  and  the  workmen  from  both  ends  met  amid  great 
rejoicings. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  30th,  states  that  Marshal 
Prim  died  last  night  from  wounds  inflicted  by  assassins 
two  or  three  days  previously.  The  Cortes,  on  hearing 
of  the  event,  unanimously  voted  full  powers  to  a  govern- 
ment formed  by  Admiral  Topete.  The  new  king  of 
Spain  had  reached  Murcia  and  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  royal  civil  list  gives  the  king  six  mil- 
lions francs  annually,  and  makes  him  heir  to  half  the 
palaces  in  the  kingdom.  The  Cortes  have  authorized 
an  issue  of  treasury  bonds. 


Dispatches  of  the  2d  state  that  the  loss  of  Fort 
by  the  French,  had  rendered  two  other  outlyii 
in  its  vicinity  on  the  east  side  of  Paris  untenal 
they  had  been  abandoned.  Additional  artillery  i 
to  Paris,  and  it  is  said  the  Prussians  have  no 
siege  guns  of  all  calibres,  with  which  it  was  sup 
regular  bombardment  would  soon  commence. 

A  Bordeaux  dispatch  of  the  2d  says,  the  wei 
very  cold,  and  the  rivers  are  frozen.  The  troop 
terribly,  and  many  French  and  Prussian  soldie 
been  frozen  to  death. 

Mezeires,  on  the  north-east  frontier,  has  surr« 
to  the  Prussians  after  a  long  siege,  which  bega 
after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan. 

The  navigation  of  the  Thames  is  obstructed  b 
Montevideo  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  th 
guayan  rebels.    It  is  the  capital  and  great  port 
country. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  morts 
Philadelphia  last  week  was  280.  During  the  ye 
there  were  16,750  deaths  in  this  city,  viz  :  8,825 
and  7,963  females.  The  adults  numbered  7,S 
the  children  8.825.  The  total  number  of  build 
all  kinds  erected  during  the  year  was  5,287,  of 
4,437  were  dwelling  houses.  The  live  stock  sol 
principal  markets  consisted  of  117,903  beeves 
calves  ;  189,500  hogs,  and  682,900  sheep.  Besidt 
much  meat  is  brought  ready  dressed  into  the  ci 
sold  in  the  markets,  together  with  veal,  lamb, 
and  game.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  Cit) 
cils  passed  an  ordinance  creating  a  Paid  Fire 
ment  to  take  the  place  of  the  voluntary  Fire  I 
tions.  » 

The  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  for  tl 
months  ending  9th  mo.  30th  last,  are  returned  a 
894,989,  against  1364,677,685  last  year— an  inc: 
#9,217,304.  The  exports  in  the  same  time  ha^ 
$351,215,764,  against  $271,432,397. 

The  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians  and  which 
on  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas,  are  report? 
among  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  the  United 
The  reservation  is  382  miles  long,  208  miles  wi 
contains  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  land.  The  coi 
beautiful,  and  the  climate  delightful  during  the 
portion  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Ne' 
the  present  year  is  208,363,  a  decrease  of  47,0* 
last  year. 

The  Cincinnati  post-office  delivered  4,590,52] 
and  658,252  papers  during  the  past  year.  The  i 
of  letters  was  about  10  per  cent.,  and  of  papers 
cent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  fire  dep: 
shows  that  there  were  964  fires  in  that  city  last ; 
which  property  valued  at  $2,120,212  was  destro 

The  internal  revenue  bureau  furnishes  the  fo 
exhibit  of  the  receipts  from  internal  revenue  for 
fiscal  year  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  thee 
New  York,  $19,831,845;  Chicago,  #8,395,131; 
delphia,  $7,693,097;  Boston,  *6,180,530;  Br 
$4,860,291 ;  Baltimore,  $4,607,981 ;  St.  Louis, 
339  ;  San  Francisco,  #3,151,998  ;  New  Orleans, 1 
068 ;  Richmond,  •  2,379,180 ;  Buffalo,  $2,315,44* 
ark,  #2,152,882  ;  Pittsburg,  ? 2,042,129 ;  Detroit, 
966  ;  making  an  aggregate  for  fourteen  cities  ( 
966,994.  The  cost  of  assessing  the  internal  rev 
the  fiscal  year  was  #'4,118,201. 

The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the 
Drove-yard,  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  inst.  wei 
Extra  beeves  sold  at  9  a  9.]  cts., ;  fair  to  good, 
cts.,  and  common,  5  a  6£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Marl 
Sheep  were  in  demand,  and  10,000  were  sold 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  4,000  hogs  sold  at  $9.5 
per  100  lb.  net. 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  II 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fa 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshailton,  Chester  C 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philai 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  < 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA  | 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadt  1 
Physician  and  Superintendent— Joshua  H.  "\  ■ 
ngton,  M.  D. 

I  Application  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ft1 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  I  '* 
Managers. 
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From  "Good  Health." 

Tea  and  Coffee. 
'  the  hot  drinks  that  form  the  daily  re- 
iment  of  the  human  race,  infusions  of 
)s  stand  pre-eminent,  and  particularly 
e  derived  from  one  or  other  of  the  various 
)lants,  which  are  consumed  by  more  peo- 
han  all  the  others  united.  Tea  forms  the 
rage  of  the  three  hundred  millions  that 
bit  China ;  it  is  largely  in  use  by  the  na- 
of  Japan,  Thibet,  and  Nepaul;  in  Asiatic 
lia  the  poorest  enjoy  it;  whilst  in  Europe, 
United  States,  Canada,  British  America, 
Australasia,  all  classes  are  unanimous  in 
raise. 

>mewhat  akin  to  tea  is  mate,  the  leaves  of 
Ilex  Paraguayensis,  or  Brazilian  holly, 
ough  not  consumed  over  such  a  wide 
as  tea  proper,  it  is  as  much  the  universal 
rage  of  the  southern  American  republics 
hina  and  Assam  tea  are  of  Europe  and 
;  but  it  labors  under  the  disadvantages 
eing  somewhat  deficient  in  theine  (the 
re  principle  of  tea  and  coffee),  and  becom- 
)lack  and  unsightly  if  left  to  cool.  This 
ency  to  darken  is  owing  to  a  considerable 
unt  of  astringent  acid,  similar  to  the  tan- 
)f  oak  bark,  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
a. 

le  principle  to  which  both  beverages  owe 
•  popularity,  exists  in  the  former  to  the 
nt  of  5  per  cent,  in  green,  2.55  per  cent, 
ack,  and  1.25  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  It 
remarkable  substance,  and  well  merits  a 
ial  paragraph.  If  tea  or  mate"  loaves,  re- 
d  to  an  impalpable  powder,  be  placed  on 
itch  glass  covered  with  a  white  paper 

and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  minute 
•less  crystals  collect  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
te,  inside  the  cone.  They  are  known 
ngst  chemists  as  theine  or  caffeine,  and 
almost  identical  in  their  composition, 
ne  has  no  smell,  a  very  slightly  bitter 
!,  and  seems  to  exercise  little  influence  on 
lavor  or  6mell  of  the  leaves  from  which 

extracted.  But,  although  quiescent  in 
eaf,  its  wonderful  properties  at  once  make 
iselves  felt  when  introduced  into  the  ani- 
econoray.  Theine  is  one  of  a  small  group 
ibstances  which  arc  remai'kably  rich  in 
'gen,  possessing  nearly  three-tenths  of  its 
ht  of  that  element,  a  quantity  which 
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exists  in  only  a  very  few  other  known  com- 
pounds. 

If  we  divide  ordinary  wheat  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  the  gluten  or  sustaining  portion,  and  the 
starch,  or  heat-imparting  element,  we  find 
that  theine  fulfils  the  functions  of  the  former. 
Possessing  this  extraordinary  property,  it 
stands  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  place  of  food, 
by  lessening  the  natural  waste  of  the  body,  so 
that  old  people  who  can  no  longer  digest 
enough  of  ordinary  food,  find  in  good  tea, 
food,  medicine,  a  gentle  stimulant,  a  solace  to 
their  failing  strength,  a  prop  to  their  declin- 
ing years.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
fragrant  beverage  should  be  equally  accept- 
able to  the  aged  millionaire  confined  to  his 
luxurious  and  palatial  residence,  and  the  poor 
seamstress  stitching  in  her  forlorn  attic. 

It  must  be  evident  even  to  the  most  desul- 
tory reader  that  any  new  product  capable  of 
use  as  tea  or  mate,  and  containing  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  same  chemical  constituent 
which  distinguishes  them,  is  entitled  to  a 
niche  in  popular  favor.  Such  a  position  we 
claim  for  prepared  coffee  leaves.  So  far  back 
as  the  year  1845,  Professor  Blume,  of  Leyden, 
who  had  spent  much  time  in  Java,  pointed 
out  that  an  infusion  of  roasted  coffee  leaves 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  a  favorite 
beverage  among  the  natives  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  Sumatra,  especially,  it  formed 
the  only  drink  of  the  entire  population.  Mr. 
Ward,  resident  many  years  at  Pedang,  in 
Sumatra,  thus  wrote  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  (vol.  xiii.,  page  208)  :  "  As  a  beverage, 
the  natives  universally  prefer  the  leaf  to  the 
berry,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  contains  more 
of  the  bitter  principle  and  is  more  nutritious." 
This  is  borne  out  by  analysis,  it  being  found 
that  roasted  coffee-leaves  contain  about  1.25 
per  cent,  of  theine  or  caffeine  (the  same  amount 
present  in  mate),  prepared  coffee  beans  only 
yielding  from  0.117  to  1.08  per  cent.  The 
same  author  continues:  "In  the  lowlands, 
coffee  is  not  planted  for  the  berry,  not  being 
sufficiently  productive;  but  for  the  leaf  the 
people  plant  it  round  their  houses  for  their 
own  use.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  every- 
where they  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry. 
While  the  culture  of  the  coffee  plant  for  its 
fruit  is  limited  to  particular  soils  and  more 
elevated  climates,  it  may  be  grown  for  the 
leaf  wherever,  within  the  tropics,  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  fertile." 

The  beverage  called  coffee  is  an  infusion, 
or,  more  generally,  as  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try, a  decoction,  of  the  roasted  and  ground 
seeds  of  a  shrub  called  by  botanists  the  coffea 
arabica.  This  plant  has,  however,  many  varie- 
ties, which  are  named  after  the  various  coun- 
tries where  they  are  produced,  such  as  the 
coffea  mauritiana,  from  Mauritius,  &e. ;  but  the 
true  coffea  arabica  always  keeps  the  lead  in 
the  market.  i 

The  coffea  arabica  is  said  to  grow  wild  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Abyssinia,  and 
appears  to  have  been  roasted  and  infused  by 
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the  people  of  that  country  from  the  earliest 
ages.  We  next  hear  of  its  use  in  Persia,  and 
subsequently  of  its  introduction  into  Arabia 
and  Constantinople.  The  Greeks,  with  their 
natural  aptitude  for  trade,  soon  took  the  mat- 
ter up,  spreading  its  use  abroad,  and,  as  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  was  first  sold  as  a 
beverage  in  London  by  a  scion  of  that  enter- 
prising race  named  Pasqua,  in  1652.  Some 
years  afterwards  it  was  introduced  into  France, 
and  soon  began  to  take  such  a  hold  upon  the 
taste  of  Europeans,  as  to  become,  what  it 
now  is,  one  of  the  most  universal  beverages 
throughout  the  entire  civilized  portion  of  the 
world. 

The  coffee  plant,  which  sometimes  attains 
the  height  of  eighteen  or  even  twenty  feet, 
but  is  more  generally  about  ten  feet  in  alti- 
tude, comes  into  a  state  of  maturity  as  re- 
gards production  of  berries  in  three  years 
after  it  is  planted,  and  usually  continues  to  be 
fruitful  for  fifteen  years.  It  bears  a  white 
flower,  which  quickly  changes  to  a  fruit,  in 
the  heart  of  which  the  coffee  seeds,  commonly 
but  erroneously  called  berries,  are  deposited. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is  plucked  from  the  plant 
into  bags,  the  pods  subsequently  opened,  and 
the  seeds  removed,  dried,  and  stored.  The 
coffee  is  frequently  kept  in  store  for  a  long 
time  before  being  sent  into  the  market,  be- 
cause it  is  found  to  "  ripen,"  or  improve  in 
aroma  by  keeping;  indeed  Mr.  Ellis  states, 
that  common  American  coffee,  if  kept  for  ten 
years,  will  be  quite  equal  to  good  Arabian. 

The  effect  of  coffee  on  the  system  is  exhila- 
rating, while  it  yet  soothes,  lessens  the  desire 
for  solid  nourishment,  and  retards  the  waste 
of  the  tissues.  It  enables  persons  to  bear 
fatigue,  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  is  conse- 
quently much  in  vogue  with  those  "  who  burn 
the  midnight  oil."  It  has  been  stated  by  the 
advocates  of  temperance  principles  to  be  much 
better  than  alcohol  as  a  counter-agent  against 
the  extreme  temperature  of  a  northern  winter, 
and  that  those  who  partake  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, under  the  various  pretexts  of  "  taking 
the  chill  off,"  or  "just  a  toothful  to  keep  out 
the  cold,"  would  bo  much  better  protected  if 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  take  their  "  nip" 
in  the  shape  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  wakeful 
properties  of  coffee  are  well  known,  and  it  is 
this  which  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the  amus- 
ing, though  improbable,  story  of  its  discovery. 
It  seems,  so  saith  this  veracious  legend,  that 
an  Abyssinian  owned  an  ass,  which  he  tied 
nightly  to  a  bush  adjoining  his  tent.  Hither- 
to the  patient  animal  had  not  rendered  the 
shades  of  evening  hideous  by  unwonted  sounds, 
but  all  at  once  it  gave  evidences  of  wakeful- 
ness, and  disturbed  its  master's  rest  by  loud 
vocal  demonstrations.  Notwithstanding  the 
kicks  and  thumps  showered  upon  its  devoted 
carcaso  by  its  irate  lord,  it  persevered  in  noc- 
turnal braying.  Worn  out  at  length,  ho 
watched  and  observed  the  animal  eat,  with 
infiuito  relish,  a  quantity  of  berries  from  the 
bush.    Struck  with  a  bright  idea,  ho  did  bo 
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likewise,  but,  failing  to  discover  any  merit  in 
the  fruit,  he  roasted  it,  and  found  that  his 
eyes  were  opened,  that  sleep  was  hindered, 
and  that  in  fact  he  had  made  a  valuable  dis- 
covery ;  and  so  in  future  he  chaDged  the  don- 
key's quarters,  and  appropriated  the  fragrant 
coffee  to  his  own  use. 

These  effects  of  coffee  are  due  to  three  prin- 
ciples which  it  contains,  viz. :  (1)  a  volatile  oil; 
(2)  a  substance  called  caffeic  acid ;  and  (3)  an 
alkaloid  called  theine  or  caffeine.  The  volatile 
oil  does  not  exist  in  the  raw  seed,  but  is  de- 
veloped in  the  process  of  roasting  ;  and  direct 
experiments  have  shown  that  we  must,  in 
some  measure,  ascribe  to  this  oil  the  exhilara- 
ting effects  of  coffee.  The  caffeic  acid  is  an 
astringent  body  akin  to  tannic  acid,  and,  al- 
though it  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  roasting, 
Dr.  Stenhouse  states  that  "  chemists  generally 
are  disposed  to  refer  the  flavor  and  peculiar 
properties  of -coffee  as  a  beverage  more  to  this 
acid  than  any  other  constituent."  The  third 
important  matter  in  coffee  is  theine,  or  caf- 
feine. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Stenhouse 
states,  that  coffee  contains  7  per  cent,  of  cane 
sugar. 

From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  evident 
that  coffee  is  an  article  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  an  imitation  ;  as  any  other  plant, 
to  be  equally  useful,  must  contain  the  three 
important  constituents  above  referred  to :  and 
there  is  apparently  no  other  seed  known, 
which  would  fully  answer  as  a  substitute  in 
this  respect.  Looking  to  the  great  activity 
and  peculiar  properties  of  these  substances, 
we  cannot  help  seeing  that,  in  permitting,  as 
we  now  do,  the  admixture  with  coffee  of  veg- 
etable matters  totally  devoid  of  them,  we 
allow  a  serious  injury  to  be  done  to  many 
who  depend  on  this  beverage  as  an  aid  to  the 
quickening  and  endurance  of  both  their  men- 
tal and  bodily  powers. 


From  The  "British  Friend." 

John  Bnrnyeat,  and  the  Character  of  Friends' 
Meetings  in  his  days ;  with  a  Notice  of  His  Son, 
Jonathan  Burnyeat. 

(CoDtinued  from  page  158.) 

I  resume  a  further  delineation  of  these  meet- 
ings illustrating  the  experience  of  the  waiting 
worshippers : — 

"  When  we  were  thus  in  our  fears,  and  our 
minds  not  well  acquainted  with  either  right 
striving,  out  of  self,  or  true  waiting,  the  Lord 
sent  his  servants  (who  had  learned  of  him)  to 
direct  us  to  wait  in  the  light  that  did  discover, 
to  abide  and  dwell  in  the  judgment  that  we 
received  therein.  As  we  were  thus  turned  to 
this  light,  so  were  our  understandings  in- 
formed, and  a  hope  began  to  appear  in  us, 
and  wc  met  together  often,  and  waited  to  see 
the  salvation  of  God  (which  we  had  heard  of) 
that  he  would  work  by  his  own  power.  Thus 
waiting,  the  wonderful  power  from  on  high 
was  revealed  amongst  us.  Many  hearts  were 
reached,  broken,  and  melted  before  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  great  dread  and  trem- 
bling fell  upon  many.  The  very  chains  of 
death  were  broken  thereby,  the  bonds  of  sin 
loosed,  and  many  souls  set  at  liberty.  The 
prisoners  of  hope  began  to  come  forth,  and 
they  that  had  sat  in  darkness  to  show  them- 
selves, and  the  promises  of  the  Lord  began  to 
be  fulfilled  unto  many  spoken  of  by  Isaiah, 
xlii.  7 ;  xlix.  9  ;  lxi.  23.  Some  taste  of  the  oil 
of  joy  came  to  be  witnessed,  and  a  heavenly 
gladness  entered  the  hearts  of  many  who,  in 


the  joy  of  their  souls,  broke  forth  in  praises 
unto  the  Lord,  so  that  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb,  which  Christ,  the  healer  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, unloosed,  began  to  utter  the  wonderful 
things  of  God.  Great  was  the  dread  and  glory 
of  that  power.  One  meeting  after  another  it 
was  graciously  and  richly  manifested  amongst 
us,  to  the  breaking,  tendering,  and  melting  of 
our  hearts  and  souls  before  the  Lord.  Then 
we  began  to  delight  in  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
way  that  he  had  cast  up.  With  great  fervency 
and  zeal  then  we  began  to  seek  after  him,  and 
to  meet  oftener  together  than  before.  Our 
hearts  were  so  affected  by  the  presence  of  his 
blessed  power  which  daily  broke  forth  among 
us  in  our  meetings,  that  we  were  greatly  com- 
forted, strengthened,  and  edified;  for  it  was 
that  same  Comforter  our  blessed  Lord  pro- 
mised he  would  pray  the  Father  for,  and 
which  the  Father  should  send.  John  xiv.  16, 
26. 

"  We  came  to  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  that  new  covenant  promise,  '  They 
shall  be  all  taught  of  the  Lord."  Is.  liv.  13 ; 
John  vi.  4,  5.  Then  were  our  hearts  inclined 
to  hearken  unto  the  Lord,  and  our  ears,  which 
he  had  opened  to  hear,  were  bent  to  hear  what 
the  Spirit's  teaching  was,  and  what  he  said 
unto  the  church,  who  was  the  chief  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  the  soul.  Thus  we  were  gath- 
ered into  a  right  gospel  exercise  and  gospel 
worship  by  him  through  whose  name  we  had 
received  remission  of  sins  past,  and  whose 
blood  had  sprinkled  our  hearts  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  who  gave  the  pure  water  that 
washed  and  made  clean ;  so  that  with  true 
hearts  many  began  to  draw  nigh  unto  God, 
in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  as  the  ancient 
saints  did,  and  were  accepted.  We  had  access 
by  that  one  Spirit,  by  which  we  came  to  be 
baptized  into  one  body,  and  so  came  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit,  and  were  refreshed  and  greatly 
comforted,  and  grew  up  together  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  gospel  fellowship,  and  so  worship- 
ped God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  in  the  spirit  received 
from  him,  which  is  the  gospel  worship,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  appointment.  John  iv.  24. 
Then  we  came  to  see  over  those  worships  set 
up  by  imitation,  and  saw  it  to  be  in  vain  to 
worship  God  and  teach  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  as  our  Lord  had  said. 
Mat.  xv.  9.  Therefore  we  were  constrained 
to  withdraw  from  these,  and  many  of  us  to  go 
and  bear  witness  against  them. 

"  Being  gathered  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls, 
we  became  his  sheep.  We  learned  to  know 
his  voice,  and  to  follow  him,  and  he  gave  unto 
us  eternal  life,  and  manifested  the  riches  of 
his  grace  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we  were 
saved  through  faith,  and  delivered  from  that 
wrath  and  fear  which  had  been  so  weighty 
upon  our  souls,  and  in  measure  from  the  power 
of  that  death  that  had  reigned  and  made  us 
miserable  and  wretched.  We  came  to  partake 
of  that  life  wherein  the  gospel  blessedness 
consists.  The  Lord  becoming  our  shepherd 
taught  us,  and  led  us  forth  into  green  pastures, 
where  we  did  feed  and  rest  together  with 
great  delight.  O  the  joy,  the  pleasure,  and 
the  great  delight  that  our  hearts  were  over- 
come with  many  times  in  our  reverent  and 
holy  assemblies !  How  were  our  hearts  melted 
as  wax,  and  our  souls  poured  out  as  water  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  our  spirits,  as  oil,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,  offered  up  unto  the  Lord 
as  sweet  incense,  when  not  a  word  outwardly 
in  our  assemblies  has  been  uttered!  Then 


did  the  Lord  delight  to  come  down  intdiig 
garden  and  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  beooi 
spices;  and  he  caused  the  north  wind  to  aym 
and  the  south  wind  to  blow  upon  his  gait 
and  the  pleasant  showers  to  descend  foi  he 
refreshing  of  his  tender  plants,  that  to 
might  grow  more  and  more.  Unto  them  at 
had  known  the  night  of  sorrow  was  the  ly. 
ful  morning  come,  according  to  the  experi  !.ct 
of  Psalm  xxx.  5 ;  and  such  as  had  been  in  'ei 
afflictions  came  to  witness  the  fulfilling  of  jal 
great  gospel  promise,  '  O  thou  afflicted,  tc  ed 
with  tempest  and  not  comforted,  behold  1  ill 
lay  thy  stones  with  fair  colors,  and  lay  nj 
foundations  with  sapphires  ;  and  I  will  r|k< 
thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  & 
buncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleasant  st(  a 
and  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  oi|hf 
Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  a 
dren.  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  eiH 
lished;  thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppressioE|| 
thou  shalt  not  fear;  and  from  terror,  fill 
shall  not  come  near  thee.'  Is.  liv.  Ill 
Coming  to  be  acquainted  with  the  powkj 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  hearts,  wH 
lighted  in  the  enjoyment  thereof,  having 
ready  counted  all  things  but  as  dross  in  fl 
parison  of  the  excellency  that  we  saw  the  'n. 
We  were  therefore  willing  to  suffer  the  'si 
of  all  that  we  might  win  him. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  many  found  lfl 
Beloved,  met  with  their  Saviour,  witness* 
his  saving  health,  by  which  their  souls  yM 
healed,  and  became  of  his  flock  and  fa  iljl 
and  household  of  faith.  We  found  the  an<fl 
experience  of  the  church  true,  as  testifie|j 
Scripture,  '  Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  m 
ointments,  thy  name  is  an  ointment  poll 
forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee.'ffl 

"  Growing  thus  into  this  experience  of  be 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  sweetns, 
glory,  and  excellency  of  his  power  in  ouB 
semblies,  we  grew  in  strength  and  zeail 
our  meetings  more  and  more.  We  van 
their  benefit  more  than  worldly  gain.  It  as 
unto  some  more  than  our  appointed  food ;  d. 
thus  continuing,  we  grew  more  and  more  1 
an  understanding  of  divine  things  and  hea  if- 
ly  mysteries  through  the  openings  of,B 
Lord's  Spirit  and  power,  that  was  (II 
amongst  us,  and  wrought  sweetly  in  B 
hearts,  which  united  us  more  unto  hirr  If, 
and  knit  us  together  in  the  perfect  borjof 
love,  of  fellowship,  and  membership  in  fl 
so  that  we  became  a  body  compact,  mad  1 
of  many  members,  whereof  Christ  himsel  1 
came  the  head,  who  was  with  us,  ruling  I 
us,  and  gave  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit  unto  ui  iy 
which  we  came  to  be  enlarged  and  furB 
opened,  that  we  might  answer  the  endB 
which  he  had  raised  us  up  as  a  people,  at  1 
far  blessed  us,  and  sanctified  us  througll 
word  that  dwelt  in  our  souls.  Keeping  1 
to  our  zeal,  and  to  our  first  love,  keepin  jiO 
our  meetings,  and  not  forsaking  the  asi  8 
bling  of  ourselves  together,  the  Lord's  pe  l 
still  continued  with  us,  and  was  renewed  c  l 
in  our  meetings,  enlarging  our  understand  1 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  life  and  hie  n 
things  of  God.  Many  through  the  f'av<  \A 
God  grew  in  their  gifts,  and  had  their  mo  us 
opened  in  the  ministry,  becoming  witne  » 
unto  the  world,  and  instruments  in  the  L(  fl 
hand  to  proclaim  his  gospel." 

In  this  delineation  we  have  evidence  it 
the  Friends  of  this  period  in  their  wore  > 
ping  assemblies  looked  away  from  man.  1  J 
came  together  to  meet  with  their  Lord,  d 
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it  under  his  immediate  teaching;  his  bap- 
ig  power  and  his  felt  presence  being  daily 
lifested.  We  have  also  some  remarkable 
)f  that  even  their  children  were  carefully 
aed  in  a  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
lght  in  the  same  way  to  sit  as  at  the  feet 
heir  loving  Lord.  Sewell  declares  in  his 
ory  of  these  times  of  violent  persecution, 
,  where  the  parents  were  imprisoned,  mere 
iren  were  known  in  many  instances  to 
3  kept  up  their  meetings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

rts  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Indians. 

otice  has  been  given,  for  some  time  past, 
j  a  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  take 
•ge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Tunessasa, 
7  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
,ee  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  Improve- 
t  of  the  Indians,  who  will  also  be  expected 
jnder  such  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
ans  as  they  may  be  enabled.    The  Friend 

his  daughter  who  are  now  in  charge  of 
Institution,  having  been  engaged  in  the 
ice  a  number  of  years,  are  desirous  of 
g  released,  and  are  waiting  the  appoint- 
t  of  their  successors.  ISTo  suitable  Friends 
3  offered  to  take  their  place.  Considering 
interest  which  has  of  late  appeared  to  be 
kened  in  Indian  civilization,  it  is  cause  of 
irise  and  regret  there  should  be  so  much 
3ultyin  procuring  those  willing  to  engage 
lis  interesting  and  useful  work, 
he  concern  for  the  welfare  of  these  poor 
)le  took  strong  hold  upon  the  feelings  of 
forefathers.  A  very  short  time  after  the 
mization  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
Yearly  Meeting  held  in  1795,  five  Friends 
red  their  services,  and  for  many  years  after 
•e  was  a  constant  succession  of  laborers, 
l  men  and  women.  About  1809  there 
e  five  men  and  three  women  Friends  re- 
3g  among  the  Senecas  on  the  Allegheny 
rvation  at  the  same  time.  The  duties  of 
pioneers  in  the  work  were  arduous.  Be- 
s  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  they  had 
land  on  which  they  settled  to  clear  and 
g  under  culture.  They  had  also  buildings 
rect,  and  subsequently  saw  and  grist  mills 
e  put  in  operation.  They  did  not  allow 
sacrifices  incident  to  a  residence  in  the 
lerness,  to  deter  them  from  faithfully  pur- 
g  their  benevolent  object  which,  as  stated 
he  original  appeal  of  the  Committee,  was 

instruct  the  Indians  in  husbandry  and 
ul  trades,  and  teaching  their  children 
;ssary  learning  that  they  may  be  acquaint- 
vith  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  improve  in 

principles  of  Christianity,  and  become 
lified  to  manage  their  temporal  concerns." 
onsiderable  number  of  the  Friends  who 
aged  in  the  work,  spent  several  years  in 
service,  and  when  released  and  returned 
heir  families,  expressed  much  satisfaction 
ie  retrospect  of  their  labors ;  being  favored 
'eel  that  peace  which  accompanies  the 
brmance  of  required  duty.    They  were 

to  render  very  important  assistance  to 
r  red  brethren  and  sisters ;  their  kind  and 
iful  labors  were  thankfully  received,  and 

considerable  extent  appreciated.  Many 
be  Indians  followed  their  advice  and  en- 
d  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
i  abandoned  a  reliance  upon  hunting  and 
ng  for  procuring  their  subsistance.  The 


new  mode  of  living  thus  introduced,  furnished 
them  many  comforts  they  had  not  previously 
enjoyed,  and  their  gratitude  to  Friends  for 
their  instruction  and  help  was  very  often 
heartily  expressed,  and  the  progress  made  by 
many  of  them  in  their  new  business  was  very 
encouraging  to  the  Committee.  A  deputation 
who  visited  them  about  ten  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  efforts  of  Friends  to 
instruct  them,  state  in  their  report  of  their 
visit,  that  "the  Indians  of  this  settlement 
(Cattaraugus)  have  enclosed  with  good  fence 
and  cultivated  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
within  three  or  four  years  past,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  in  with  corn,  potatoes 
and  oats,  and  they  generally  looked  well.  A 
number  of  families  have  raised  wheat,  and  are 
preparing  to  sow  more  this  fall.  Several  have 
raised  flax,  and  about  twenty-five  of  their 
women  have  learned  to  spin  during  the  last 
summer.  A  number  of  the  girls  have  attended 
to  this  business  under  the  care  of  Hannah 
Jackson,  and  spun  yarn  sufficient  to  make 
near  80  yards  of  cloth,  which  was  woven  and 
divided  amongst  them.  Considerable  improve- 
ment has  also  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
building,  many  have  good  houses,  and  some 
have  barns — scarcely  any  of  the  old  cabins 
are  now  standing.  They  have  wagons  and 
carts,  also  several  yoke  of  oxen  and  ploughs. 
Divers  of  them  have  planted  fruit  trees,  and 
some  of  the  young  men  have  manifested  in- 
genuity in  several  branches  of  mechanical 
business." 

Those  on  the  Allegheny  reservation  were 
represented  as  having  increased  "  their  stock 
of  cattle,  horses  and  swine,  quite  equal  to  their 
means  of  supporting  them  through  the  winter. 
Many  of  them  have  good  crops  of  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes,  and  divers  were  preparing  to 
sow  wheat.  Many  of  their  women  have  paid 
some  attention  to  spinning,  especially  in  the 
winter  season.  They  appear  more  cleanly  in 
their  persons  and  houses  than  they  formerly 
did,  and  their  manners  and  deportment  in  the 
general  have  become  more  assimilated  to  the 
modes  and  practices  of  white  people." 

In  reply  to  a  written  address  the  Friends 
presented  to  them  at  this  period,  one  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  said, — 

"  Brothers,  as  we  said  before,  we  feel  joyful 
and  must  think  that  you  are  our  friends.  We 
looked  upon  ourselves  as  lost  persons  until 
Friends  came  to  instruct  us.  Every  man  in 
this  room  thanks  you  and  all  the  Council  at 
Philadelphia,  and  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit 
above  that  he  has  influenced  you  to  come  to 
enlighten  us." 

"  Brothers,  you  know  we  told  you  we  would 
take  up  work  and  follow  your  instructions. 
We  desired  you  would  have  patience  with  us 
and  not  expect  great  things  at  once.  *  *  * 
There  are  many  of  our  people  who  have  taken 
your  advice,  and  certainly  will  pursuo  the 
things  you  have  pointed  out  to  us,  having 
found  the  advantage  of  them.  About  ten 
years  ago  we  were  in  a  very  different  situa- 
tion from  what  we  are  at  present." 

After  enumerating  the  improvements  they 
had  made,  described  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  also  requesting  them  to  inform 
their  old  friends  that  they  had  put  a  stop  to 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  their  settle- 
ment, and  alluding  to  Friends'  offer  to  grind 
grain  for  them,  toll  free,  he  concludes  thus : 

"Brothers,  wo  feel  thankful  for  your  kind 
offer.  There  is  not  a  man  or  women  among 
us  but  will  thank  you  for  this  kindness.  We 


are  sensible  you  are  a  feeling  people,  and  feel 
more  than  others  for  us. 

"  Brothers,  we  feel  thankful  in  ourselves 
that  you  have  given  us  your  advice  upon 
paper.  We  will  keep  it  to  brighten  our  memo- 
ries, and  treasure  it  up  for  our  children.  All 
in  this  room  return  you  their  thanks.  Wo 
press  it  into  your  breasts  to  carry  home  even 
to  your  wives  and  children  for  giving  you  up 
to  come  and  see  us." 

Considering  how  short  a  time  bad  elapsed 
since  Friends  had  been  instructing  them,  the 
statement  of  the  Committee  shows  a  rapid 
and  marked  improvement,  which  must  have 
been  viewed  with  great  satisfaction  by  those 
who  were  instrumental  in  producing  it.  Since 
that  period  a  steady  advancement  has  been 
made,  so  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  first  benefitted 
by  the  labors  of  Friends  now  enjoy  the  com- 
forts, and  some  of  them  even  the  luxuries  of 
life.  There  are,  however,  many  others  who, 
from  various  causes,  are  slow  to  abandon  the 
habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  for  want  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  have  but  few  even  of  the 
necessaries  of  comfortable  living,  and  in  many 
ways  need  the  assistance  of  their  friends. 

The  boarding  school  belonging  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  is  designed  to  give  not  only  literary 
instruction  to  the  pupils,  but  also  to  acquaint 
the  female  scholars  with  household  duties. 
It  is  situated  on  land  adjoining  the  Allegheny 
reservation,  about  four  miles  from  Steamburg, 
a  station  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Bailroad.  There  are  about  100  acres  of  cleared 
land,  and  several  hundred  acres  of  timber  in 
the  tract,  and  there  are  a  saw  and  grist  mill  on 
the  premises.  The  dwelling  house  will  com- 
fortably accommodate  about  twenty-five  chil- 
dren and  their  care-takers. 

For  some  years  past  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians 
have  been  mostly  confined  to  those  residing 
on  the  Allegheny  Beservation,  which  extends 
about  31  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  Alle- 
gheny river.  The  location  of  this  reservation 
is  not  so  favorable  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Indians  in  agriculture  as  some  others.  A 
large  number  of  white  people,  of  indifferent 
character,  are  located  in  its  vicinity,  and  many 
of  this  class  occupy  a  portion  of  their  land, 
and  exert  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  them.  The 
high  wages  received  for  rafting  lumber  down 
the  river,  induces  many  of  the  young  men  to 
engage  in  that  occupation  which  draws  them 
off  from  the  timely  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  introduces  them  into  the  society  of  white 
men  of  low  character,  whose  example  and  in- 
fluence are  very  corrupting.  Such  as  are  thus 
enticed  often  imbibe  a  fondness  for  liquor  and 
other  demoralizing  practices  which  are  com- 
municated by  their  example  to  their  asso- 
ciates on  the  'reservation,  and  thus  their  ad- 
vancement is  retarded.  To  the  Indians  on 
this  reservation  there  is,  therefore,  still  need 
of  labor,  and  important  aid  can  be  rendered 
to  them  by  educating  their  children,  inciting 
them  to  industiy,  advising  and  assisting  them 
in  the  management  of  their  business,  as  well 
as  promoting  among  them  virtuous  habits, 
and  as  ability  may  bo  afforded,  awakening  in 
them  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  some  suitable  Friends, 
influenced  by  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
these  people,  may  be  dr.°,wn  to  engage  in  this 
labor  of  love,  and  that  they  will  make  known 
their  willingness  to  enter  upon  the  service  to 
the  Committee,  who,  it  is  understood,  are  dis- 
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posed  to  make  compensation  therefor  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  means  at  their  command. 


From  "  McMillan's  Magazine." 

The  Suez  Canal. 

(Concluded  from  page  154.) 

The  whole  scene  along  these  six  or  seven 
miles  was  truly  wonderful.  Such  a  number 
and  variety  of  men  and  animals  were  probably 
never  before  collected  together  in  the  prose- 
cution of  one  work.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
European  gangs — Greeks,  Albanians,  Mon- 
tenegrins, Germans,  Italians,  &c,  generally 
working  at  the  lower  levels,  and  where  the 
tramways  and  inclined  planes  carried  away 
the  deblais.  Their  only  animal  helpers  were 
mules  to  draw  the  wagons.  Then  would 
come  groups  of  native  gangs,  the  produce  of 
their  pickaxes  and  spades  borne  away  in 
wheelbarrows  or  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
horses,  donkeys,  and  even  children.  Of  these 
animals  the  donkeys  were  the  most  numer- 
ous, as  well  as  the  most  intelligent.  It  was 
curious  to  watch  them.  Seldom  did  the  boy 
whose  post  it  was  to  drive  them  think  of  ac- 
companying them;  he  generally  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  embankment,  and  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  their  baskets  as  they  arrived.  Below, 
as  soon  as  the  basket  was  loaded,  one  of  the 
fillers  would  give  the  animal  a  smack  with 
the  spade,  and  an  emphatic  "Mnpshee,  ya  Mb" 
("  Get  along,  O  dog,")  and  it  would  quietly 
move  off,  and  gradually  make  its  way  to  the 
top;  when,  the  basket  emptied,  it  would  be 
dismissed  with  another  ''.empshee  "  and  pro- 
ceed down  again.  These  donkeys  would  pre- 
serve an  unbroken  line  in  mounting  and  de- 
scending the  tortuous  and  steep  incline,  and 
if  a  stoppage  took  place,  a  shout  from  the  men 
was  sufficient  to  send  them  on  again.  Their 
only  trappings  were  the  open-mouthed  sacks 
made  of  shreds  of  palm-leaf,  flung  across  their 
bare  backs,  forming  a  double  pannier.  The 
camels  had  a  more  scientifically  constructed 
burden,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  open  wooden 
boxes  closed  at  the  bottom  by  doors  fastened 
with  a  bolt ;  on  the  bolt  being  withdrawn  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  boxes  discharged  their 
contents.  In  many  places  blasting  was  going 
on ;  the  half-formed  rock,  composed  of  shells 
embedded  in  lime  and  sand,  offering  as  stub- 
born a  resistance  to  the  pick  as  it  had  to  the 
dredge  buckets ;  at  any  rate  blasting  was  the 
quicker  process.  Steam  pumping-engines  at 
intervals  of  a  few  hundred  yards  kept  down 
the  water  which  filtered  in  freely,  and  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  fresh  water  to  cisterns 
placed  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another 
on  both  sides  of  the  canal.  The  Fresh-water 
Canal  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
The  head-quarters  of  this  busy  scene  was 
called  the  "  Campement  de  la  Plaine,"  and 
consisted  of  an  agglomeration  of  wooden  huts 
lying  in  the  swamp  between  the  two  canals. 
A  short  distance  beyond  commence  what  are 
called  the  Suez  lagoons,  and  there  a  dam 
marked  the  end  of  this  animated  dry-work 
section.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  dam  was 
water,  and  dredges  were  again  to  be  seen  at 
work.  A  first  shallow  channel  through  these 
lagoons  had  been  dug  by  hand.  This  soon 
filled,  partly  with  salt  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding marshes,  partly  with  fresh  water 
brought  through  a  narrow  cutting  from  the 
Fresh-water  Canal.  The  dredges  with  long 
spouts  were  then  introduced,  and  carried  on 
the  work ;  a  dam  just  opposite  what  is  called 


the  Quarantine  station  stopping  the  flow  of 
the  tide  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  lagoons  the 
canal  takes  a  slight  turn  eastwards,  leaving 
the  town  of  Suez  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  west ;  and  then,  tending  westwards  again, 
enters  the  head  of  the  Gulf  opposite  the  road- 
stead, and  rather  more  than  a  mile  below  the 
town.  Its  entire  length  from  the  harbor  of 
Port  Said  to  the  roadstead  of  Suez  is  160  kilo- 
metres, just  100  miles.  The  last  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  canal  follow  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nel that  runs  up  from  the  roadstead  to  the 
town,  and  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  break- 
water, which  also  serves  as  a  protection  to  the 
new  harbor  at  the  head  of  the  roads.  The 
marshy  ground  behind  the  breakwater  has 
been  raised  with  the  stuff  excavated  from  the 
bed  of  the  canal,  and  a  dock  and  landing  quays 
constructed  on  it.  To  the  north  are  the 
arsenal  and  dry  dock,  and  a  railway  station, 
destined  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  Suez  Railway.  A  branch  line  for 
goods  already  comes  down  to  the  dock,  and 
the  town  will  no  doubt  soon  extend  in  this 
direction.  Suez  has  increased  wonderfully 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  from  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  in  sheds  scattered  here 
and  there  on  the  sand,  has  become  a  flourish- 
ing town  with  a  population  of  17,000.  It  can- 
not be  said  to  owe  its  birth  to  the  canal,  as 
Port  Said  and  Ismailia  do  ;  but  its  recent  rapid 
increase  and  development  is  due  to  that  work, 
and  to  its  humble  though  most  indispensable 
ancilla,  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  before  the 
making  of  which  all  the  water  came  to  Suez 
by  train  from  Cairo,  as  it  did  in  more  early 
days  still  on  camels'  backs  from  a  distance  of 
several  miles. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  tolls 
to  be  levied,  the  method  of  transport,  means 
of  lighting,  &c,  to  be  employed  on  the  canal. 
The  tariff  has  been  fixed  at  ten  francs  per  ton 
measurement  and  ten  francs  per  passenger. 
There  were  at  one  time  vai'ious  plans  as  to 
the  means  of  locomotion  to  be  employed  for 
getting  vessels  through.  At  first  the  idea 
was  against  their  using  their  own  propelling 
powers ;  they  were  to  be  towed  either  by  tugs, 
paddle  or  screw,  or  working  along  an  endless 
chain,  or  by  locomotives  running  along  a  rail- 
way on  the  bank.  Last  year,  however,  a 
commission  specially  appointed  of  French  en- 
gineers, contractors,  ship-owners,  naval  and 
merchant  ship  officers  recommended  that  ships 
should  employ  their  own  means  of  propulsion, 
and  that  the  mean  rate  of  speed  should  be 
fixed  at  ten  kilometres  (6£  miles)  an  hour.  It 
is  intended  to  try  some  electric  system  of 
lighting  for  making  the  course  through  the 
Bitter  Lakes  at  night ;  and  should  this  prove 
successful,  it  will  probably  be  applied  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  Every  ship 
will  be  obliged  to  take  a  certificated  pilot  on 
board.  Besides  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  there  will  be  certain  points  at  which 
ships  can  pass  one  another,  the  present  width 
at  the  bottom,  only  seventy-two  feet,  being 
insufficient  to  allow  ships  of  large  tonnage  to 
pass  wherever  they  may  happen  to  meet. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  whole  of  this 
great  work.  But,  even  though  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  canal  be  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility, or  a  probability,  but  a  certainty,  the 
grave  question  still  remains,  Will  anything 
Will  the  result  be  at  all  propor- 


these  are  problems  which  time  and  experitL 
alone  can  solve,  it  may  not  be  amiss  tojg 
amine  a  little  some  of  the  points  conne  jj 
with  them.  With  regard  to  the  maintenit 
of  the  canal  as  a  serviceable  and  navigi 
channel  between  the  two  seas,  the  means  ■ 
appliances  which  served  to  create  will  sujh 
suffice  for  keeping  in  a  state  of  efficieij 
Great  stress  has  been  justly  laid  on  the  fiim 
up  with  sand  both  at  Port  Said  and  along fa 
canal,  the  falling  in  of  the  banks,  &c. ;  ani 
doubt  all  this  will  to  a  certain  extent  1 
place  :  still  the  providing  against  it  preel 
no  difficulty  except  that  of  expense.  I 
thus  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  tip 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  undoubtlh 
heavy  expense.  On  this  there  are  two  pcji 
to  be  considered.  What  was  the  objec  fa 
which  the  canal  was  constructed  ?  Is  I 
object  likely  to  be  attained  ?  The  pracl 
object  of  the  canal  is  to  reduce  the  navigi 
distance  between  the  West  and  the  Eas  1 
nearly  8,000  miles.  From  England  to  IiU 
for  example,  the  distance  by  the  Cape  of  Cm 
Hope  is  15,000  miles;  by  the  Suez  Can! 
will  be  7,500.  From  this  closer  approx  la 
tion  of  East  and  West  will  result,  it  is  exj<t 
ed,  an  industrial  and  commercial  revoluticol 
which  the  effects  are  incalculable.  The  I 
hundred  millions  of  Europeans  who  send  \m 
manufactured  products  to  the  East,  and! 
seven  hundred  millions  of  Orientals  who  1 
sume  those  products,  and  send  in  exch${i 
their  raw  materials  to  the  West,  wilil 
brought  into  closer,  less  costly,  and  mora 
timate  relations.  In  considering  whether;! 
result  is  likely  to  be  attained,  it  may  no  be 
out  of  place  to  recollect  that  up  to  the  bey 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  commjl 
between  East  and  West  had  all  passed  byM 
or  other  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bed  I 
The  general  insecurity  of  life  and  propjl 
which  began  to  prevail  when  Syria  and  E^  I 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  anc  l 
consequently  increased  difficulties  of  til 
shipment  from  sea  to  sea,  necessitated  na 
employment  of  some  other  route;  and  Vb 
de  Gama  having  just  at  that  time  doubleci* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  reached  Calicut,  i» 
circuitous  sea-route  became  the  highwajl 
tween  East  and  West.  A  few  years  a;  if 
partial  return  was  made  to  the  old  route  :| 
though  there  was  security,  still  the  expl 
and  trouble  of  transshipment  and  convey:  I 
across  Egypt  was  an  effectual  barrier  til 
being  employed  for  heavy  goods.  The  I 
between  the  two  routes  stood  thus:  byil 
Cape,  cheapness,  but  with  length  of  time  irft 
Egypt,  shortness  of  time,  but  with  expl 
and  trouble.  The  canal  secures  shortneill 
time  combined  with  cheapness  and  avoid;;!! 
of  trouble.  As  compared  with  the  Cape  rc  ■ 
the  saving  of  time  will  considerably  i  m 
than  compensate  for  the  expense  of  the  t  ■ 
and  as  compared  with  the  land  route  thrc 
Egypt,  while  the  time  is  nearly  the  samejl 
trouble  is  nil,  and  the  expense  consider  IB 
less — the  railway  charge  for  conveying  gfl 
between  Alexandria  and  Suez  being  im 
than  double  the  ten  francs  per  ton  prop  bd? 
as  the  rate  for  the  canal.  It  must  be  bM 
in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  only  by  steal  m 
that  the  canal  route  can  be  used.  The  flj 
cult  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  m 
tinued  prevalence  in  it  of  the  same  wind,  &■ 
elude  the  possibility  of  sailing  ships  b  ig 


come  of  it? 

tionate  to  the  energy,  and  ingenuity,  and,  I employed  with  any  punctuality.  Steal  re 
above  all,  the  capital  expended?    Though  I  will  have  to  be  employed,  and  commands  J 
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38  of  captains  superior  to  the  general  run 
lall  merchant-commanders.  The  recent 
irtunes  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company  show 
tremendous  are  the  risks  which  the  Eed 
3resents  even  to  the  experienced  com- 
iers  of  their  boats.  Much  time,  therefore, 

inevitably  elapse  before  anything  like  a 

evelopment  of  the  anticipated  traffic  can 
alized ;  and  this  will  be  a  crucial  period 
he  canal.  For  while  its  expenses  will 
ibly  exceed  its  revenue,  it  must  still  be 

in  a  state  of  perfect  efficiency  in  order 
duce  confidence  in  its  safety  and  capa- 
es,  and  prove  beyond  question  the  reality 
le  advantages  which  it  offers.  Many 
fications  and  changes,  all  involving  great 
y,  will  also  have  to  be  made  during  this 
The  sharp  turns  must  be  done  away, 
the  breadth  and  depth  considerably  in- 
ed  before  it  can  really  be  serviceable  for 

ships.  No  doubt  the  energy  which  has 
rto  so  successfully  overcome  every  ob- 
8  will  be  equal  to  these  emergencies.  M. 
esseps  looks  upon  this  canal  as  a  sacred 
:  which  has  been  given  him  to  accom- 
:  and  the  faith  which  he  has  in  his  mission 
aith  with  which  he  has  inspired  all  those 
have  so  ably  seconded  him  in  his  task — 
never  yet  faltered,  nor  failed  to  justify 

by  success.  We  in  England  should  at 
■ate  wish  him  God-speed ;  for  if  he  suc- 
i,  we  shall  be,  or  we  ought  to  be,  the 
-est  gainers  by  his  success ,  though  pos- 
Italy  will  be  the  country  which  will  pro- 
onately  profit  the  most. 

For  «  The  Friend.' 

Selected  from  William  Evans'  Journal. 
51,  2nd  mo.  3d.  Having  passed  some 
with  little  sensible  evidence  of  Divine 
,  I  went  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
less  much  discouraged,  and  with  little 
that  the  quickening  power  of  Christ 
d  bo  felt  by  me.  Over  the  men's  meeting 
ling  of  renewed  exercise  was  spread;  and 
mght  Samuel  Bettle,  Sr.,  was  strength- 
to  call  Friends  back  from  the  violations 
r  testimonies,  which,  not  a  few  had  fallen 
by  their  conformity  to  the  changeable 
ons  of  the  world.  They  were  calling 
iness  in  dress  and  language,  the  reading 
jrnicious  books,  and  others  calculated  to 
>n  the  mind  with  unsound  principles  and 
•oil  it  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit, 
things ;  he  believed  the  testimonies  main- 
sd  by  Friends  respecting  them  were  the 
s  of  primitive  Christianity.  Departures 
them  created  false  taste;  excited  and 
ttled  the  feelings;  and  these  led  to  the 
£e  of  our  silent  meetings,  and  a  desire  to 
here  preaching  and  vocal  or  instrumental 
c  could  be  heard,  which  men  were  in- 
d  to  think  they  could  use  as  the  worship 
Imighty  God.  But  it  could  have  no  effect 
pt  on  the  animal  feelings,  to  arouse  and 
;e  them.  He  opened  several  of  our  testi- 
ies,  and  pleaded  with  the  young  people  to 
>  the  privileges  which  they  had  offered 
i  in  such  a  Society  as  ours,  that  watched 
them  for  good.  My  brother  Thomas 
spoke  to  several  points,  as  well  as  some 
r  Friends,  with  which  others  united.  I 
ght  it  my  place  to  say  I  hoped  we  should 
t  by  the  exercise  spread  over  the  meet- 
it  was  an  evidence  that  He  who  raised 
3  had  not  forsaken  us.  How  fearful  were 
a  the  beginning  of  our  heavenly  journey 
oing  any  thing  against  the  Truth ;  and 


how  desirous  to  know  the  Divine  will  and  to 
receive  strength  to  do  it.  Was  there  not  now 
a  danger,  after  experiencing  a  little  prosperity, 
of  putting  forth  the  hand  and  appropriating 
the  blessings  of  a  kind  Providence,  to  purposes 
of  which  we  should  have  been  afraid  in  those 
days,  especially  in  the  furniture  of  our  houses 
and  in  our  mode  of  living?  Entering  into 
our  own  condition,  and  being  favored  to  search 
Jerusalem  with  candles  after  having  been  so 
long  contending  against  error  without,  and 
among  others,  made  this  meeting  additionally 
satisfactory,  and  raised  the  hope  that  the 
Lord  was  beginning  to  work  for  and  among 
us. 

1856,  4th  mo.  28th.  Our  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  last  week,  in  which  I  was  again  con- 
tinued Clerk ;  and  I  thought  I  had  never 
passed  through  so  much  suffering  from  day 
to  day,  as  I  did  through  the  whole  of  its  ses- 
sions. Accompanying  the  London  epistle  was 
a  printed  statement  of  the  reasons  governing 
that  meeting  in  its  acknowledgment  of  the 
separate  meeting  in  Ohio;  which  some  wished 
to  have  read.  After  it  was  deliberately  read, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Sr.,  expressed  his  dissent  from 
their  conclusion  to  own  that  party  in  Ohio, 
and  bore  a  very  decided  testimony  against 
separations  in  our  religious  Society ;  as  they 
were  no  remedy  of  evils  or  difficulties.  Our 
place  was  to  bear,  and  patiently  suffer  until 
the  Lord  brought  relief.  He  referred  to 
George  Fox's  epistle,  written  from  Amster- 
dam, against  a  spirit  that  was  seeking  to  pro- 
mote divisions  and  separations  in  the  Society 
at  that  day.  I  thought  the  manner  in  which 
separations  and  their  consequences  were  treat- 
ed, had  a  useful  effect  upon  many  minds. 
Burlington  county,  12th  mo.  28th,  1870. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends'  Freedmen's  Association— Extracts  from 
recent  letters. 

Danville,  Va.,  12th  mo.  27th,  1870. 
Snow  fell  here  on  Fifth-day  night  about  one 
inch  deep.  It  seemed  the  harbinger  of  cold 
weather.  The  ground,  brooks  and  ponds, 
have  been  frozen,  even  the  Dan  Eiver  at  this 
place,  was  sealed  over  from  one  shore  to  the 
other.  Fowls  and  beasts  have  suffered,  and 
in  some  instances  I  hear  have  perished.  I 
hear  of  no  poor  that  have  perished,  but  I 
know  there  must  be  intense  suffering,  for  in 
many  houses,  open  to  the  weather,  are  large 
families  without  any  fuel  except  a  little  brush- 
wood, and  not  clothing  enough  for  person  or 
bed.  It  is  painful  to  see  the  little  children 
shivering  and  trembling,  their  teeth  chatter- 
ing with  the  cold.  We  are  diligent  in  doing 
what  we  can  to  make  them  comfortable,  but 
all  we  can  do  is  comparatively  little  where  so 
much  is  needed.       *       *  * 

Alfred  H.  Jones,  Supt. 

Lincolnton,  Dec.  27th,  1870. 
I  have  been  visiting  many  of  the  poor 
Freedmen,  and  found  large  families  in  great 
distress  and  in  a  truly  deplorable  condition, 
without  clothing,  a  cold  winter  upon  them,  no 
shoes,  very  often  no  fire,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  aged  people  not  able 
to  work  without  food ;  in  five  families  all  were 
sick  with  pneumonia ;  1  gave  them  some 
money  and  left  with  a  sad  and  aching  heart. 
Many  of  the  children  are  kept  out  of  school 
on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  clothing, 
still  the  school  is  very  large  indeed.  Will  you 
please  appeal  to  the  Association  on  behalf  of 


Lincolnton,  and  oh,  may  they  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  send  me  a  box  of  clothing !  The 
freedmen  feel  very  grateful  for  what  the 
Friends  have  done  for  them  from  the  first,  and 
many  prayers  are  constantly  ascending  that 
God  in  His  wise  providence  would  bless  the 
dear  Friends  for  their  liberality  and  kindness. 

Frances  Colver,  {Teacher.) 
Danville,  Va.,  12th  mo.  30th,  1870. 
The  "Women's  Aid  Association,"  in  their 
generous  liberality  for  charity  at  the  different 
points,  completely  anticipated  Frances  Col- 
ver's  appeal  sent  to  Philadelphia  last  evening. 
It  will  be  hard  to  tell  which  will  be  most 
thankful,  teacher  or  freedmen,  for  such  unex- 
pected and  welcome  visitation.  It  does  me 
good  to  see  money  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  be  so  faithful  as  F.  Colver  in  its  ap- 
propriation. We  all  feel  afresh  stimulated  to 
diligence  in  widening  our  charities  by  this 
unexpected  beneficence,  and  will  in  duo  time 
give  our  sisters  an  account  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  If  the  cold  continues,  food 
and  fuel  will  be  the  two  largest  draughts  upon 
it.  Alfsed  H.  Jones,  Supt. 

Salisbury,  N.  C,  12th  mo.  28th,  1870. 
Yesterday  was  spent  in  looking  up  children 
to  bring  into  school,  I  found  many  families 
who  would  send  if  they  had  clothing  for  their 
children,  and  many  old  people  suffering  with 
rheumatism  who  needed  it.  I  mean  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  cloth  sent ;  I  think 
it  needs  a  square  and  compass  to  make  every 
thread  tell,  if  I  get  out  a  garment  for  each  of 
the  little  rag  bags  that  I  saw  yesterday. 

A.  Bernette  Brown,  {Teacher.') 

For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

"  7th  mo.  1862.  I  was  favored  to  sit  with 
Friends  again  in  our  meeting  at  West  Ches- 
ter to  my  comfort;  and  the  following  Sev- 
enth-day met  with  Friends  in  our  select  pre- 
parative meeting,  a  small  number.  Here  my 
mind  was  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the 
more  unreservedly  we  endeavored  to  serve 
the  Lord,  the  more  we  should  experience  Him 
to  be  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

"27th.  I  was  favored  to  get  to  meeting, 
though  in  much  feebleness  of  body.  Poverty 
of  spirit  was  my  portion. 

"  My  mind  frequently,  in  the  time  of  my 
late  sickness,  was  impressed  with  desires  for 
the  welfare  of  my  neighbors  and  those  round 
about,  whom  I  feared  were  too  much  in  the 
practice  of  collecting  and  sitting  about  the 
streets,  especially  at  public  houses,  on  First- 
day  afternoon,  when  probabl3T  their  conversa- 
tion was  not  of  an  improving  kind.  It  arose 
with  me,  I  thonght  with  a  degree  of  freshness, 
and  in  the  remembrance  of  our  dependent 
state,  to  have  some  tracts  of  a  religious  na- 
ture spread  among  them.  On  mentioning  the 
subject  to  my  worthy  cousin,  James  Emlcn, 
ho  expressed  a  willingness  to  select  the 
tracts,  and  hand  them  where  he  thought 
suitable ;  which  has  afforded  a  comfortable 
reliof  to  my  mind.  Having  about  the  same 
time,  from  feelings  tenderly  interested  in  their 

welfare,  written  a  letter  to  my  nephews-  

and   ,  reminding  them  of  the  need  we 

have  through  Holy  Help  to  be  making  pre- 
paration for  the  solemn  close  of  life,  both 
these  little  acts  of  dedication  afford  me  a 
peaceful  retrospect. 
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"  8th  mo.  5th.  For  several  months  past 
some  omissions  of  duty,  which  I  thought  had 
been  passed  over  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
have  freshly  revived  with  me,  attended  with 
painful  feelings,  doubts,  and  fears,  respecting 
my  state  of  acceptance  with  the  Most  High. 
But  on  waking  early  this  morning,  my  mind 
became  unexpectedly  clothed  with  a  comfort- 
able feeling,  and  encouragement  was  felt  from 
promises  that  seemed  sealed  upon  my  spirit, 
viz : — '  I  have  graven  thee  on  the  palms  of 
my  hands,'  &c.  '  Thy  name  is  written  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life  ;'  attended  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  feeling  which  no  human  aid  could 
give.  I  write  with  fears  and  care  lest  I 
should  say  more  than  the  Truth  would  al- 
low ;  but  may  add  my  heart  was  raised  in 
thankfulness,  as  on  the  banks  of  deliverance, 
to  Him  who  alone  is  able  to  help  us  on  our 
heavenward  journey.  Gracious  Father !  may 
neither  heights  nor  depths,  things  present  or 
to  come,  be  suffered  to  separate  me  from  thy 
love  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ;  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  Thy  majesty  on 
high ;  there  making  intercession  for  poor 
erring  man.  The  foregoing  season  of  favor 
I  desire  to  have  in  grateful  remembrance  to 
the  Author  of  all  our  sure  mercies." 

After  alluding  to  a  season  of  indisposition, 
wherein  she  says,  "  my  feeble  strength  was 
reduced,  and  my  mind  a  part  of  the  time 
closely  tried,"  Hannah  Gibbons  writes  un- 
der date  of  "  8th  mo.  27th.  I  was  favored  to 
get  to  Monthly  Meeting  in  much  feebleness 
of  body.  I  had  not  sat  long  before  my  mind 
was  clothed  with  the  spirit  of  supplication, 
not-only  for  myself,  but  also  those  assembled 
with  me,  that  we  might  be  preserved  in  this 
day  of  close  proving ;  that  our  hearts  might 
be  so  humbled,  that  we  might  be  favored  to 
know  the  voice  of  our  heavenly  Shepherd 
from  that  of  the  stranger ;  and  so  furnished 
with  strength  in  our  inner  man,  as  to  obey 
all  His  requirings  ;  that  the  faith  of  the  youth 
might  be  strengthened,  and  they  be  enabled 
to  say,  '  The  things  I  know  not,  teach  thou 
me.'  The  foregoing  impressions  felt  renew- 
edly  solemn ;  but  being  enabled  to  yield  to 
what  I  believed  was  required,  my  mind  was 
afterwards  favored  with  a  calm,  comparable  to 
'  lying  down  beside  the  still  waters.' 

"31st.  Desires  were  raised  for  preserva- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  a  day  wherein  the 
enemy  of  our  souls  is  very  busy,  and  the  need 
of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  our  standing  be- 
ing as  on  a  sea  of  glass,  is  impressively  felt. 
Gracious  Father!  be  pleased  to  keep  me  from 
evil,  and  from  all  the  by  ways  and  crooked 
paths  of  the  evil  one.  Thou  alone  art  able 
to  do  it  ;  for  '  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing.' 

"  9th  mo.  21st.  For  some  time  past  I  have 
felt  interested  in  the  welfare  of  two  individu- 
als, not  members  of  our  Society,  and  with 

whom  I  am  not  much  acquainted,    and 

 .    Having  heard  lately  of  their  being  in 

an  afflicted  situation,  my  mind  was  much 
drawn  towards  them  in  sympathy  ;  so  much 
that  I  thought  of  trying  to  go  to  see  them, 
but  was  much  discouraged  on  account  of  my 
feeble  state.  On  mentioning  my  exercise  to 
cousin  James  Emlen,  he  kindly  entered  into 
feeling  with  me  and  said,  'perhaps  thou  could 
relieve  thy  mind  by  writing  (or  words  to  that 
effect)  and  I  would  willingly  take  it  and  read 
it  to  them.'  On  reflecting  on  the  subject  the 
proposal  felt  easy  to  me,  and  I  was  enabled 


to  express  my  feelings  in  writing ;  which  J. 
E.  took  and  read  to  them.  It  appeared  ac- 
ceptable to  both,  particularly  to  the  mother, 
who  was  tender,  took  the  visit  kindly,  and 
sent  her  love  to  me.  Her  son  was  unable  to 
speak  from  the  effect  of  paralysis.  Thus  my 
mind  was  relieved  from  the  exercise;  for 
which  I  think  I  may  say  a  degree  of  humble 
thankfulness  is  experienced. 

"25th.  Being  with  some  assistance  favor- 
ed to  get  to  our  week-day  meeting,  I  think  I 
may  say  a  lively  exercise  was  experienced  for 
myself  and  those  assembled,  that  in  this  day 
of  trial,  when  war  and  rumors  of  war  are  of- 
ten heard  among  us,  we  might  know  a  build- 
ing on  the  sure  Foundation,  Jesus  Christ  the 
Bock  of  Ages.  Lord !  be  pleased  to  keep  the 
little  ones,  who  have  no  might  of  their  own, 
as  in  the  hollow  of  Thy  Holy  Hand.  A  com- 
fortable degree  of  hope  in  the  mercies  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel  was  renewed,  and  desires 
raised,  that  I  might  be  preserved  from  the 
destroyer,  who  is  going  about  as  a  roaring 
lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

"  10th  mo.  17th.  Yesterday  we  had  the 
company  of  my  beloved  friend,  "William 
Evans  and  his  daughter,  from  Bhiladelphia, 
at  our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  few  hours  at 
our  house.  William's  humble  walk  and  solid 
deportment  were  strengthening  to  my  mind  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  bis  communication  at  meet- 
ing was  acceptable  to  Friends.  It  seemed  to 
me  there  was  a  solemnity  spread  over  us 
which  was  comfortable  to  feel,  and  cause  for 
thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  all  our  bless- 
ings. Though  my  deafness  for  a  considera- 
ble time  past  has  prevented  my  hearing  what 
has  been  said  in  our  religious  meetings,  de- 
sires have  been  raised,  that  being  thus  much 
deprived  of  this  outward  sense,  my  inward 
ear  might  be  increasingly  attentive  to  Divine 
guidance. 

"My  dear  sister  E.  E.  having  been  with  us 
a  few  days  very  acceptably,  has  just  left  us. 
I  feel  lonely  and  stripped  as  to  the  outward, 
but  am  favored  with  a  renewal  of  hope  in  the 
Lord's  mercies ;  and  that  he  continues  to  re- 
gard the  poor  of  the  flock.  Gracious  Father, 
be  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  evil,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed;  and  renew  my  strength  in  the 
all-sufficiency  of  thy  power  to  heal  our  baek- 
slidings  when  they  are  repented  of." 

"  Bepentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  is  the  order  in  which  the 
Apostle  Baul  has  placed  these  great  and  in- 
dispensable christian  experiences.  Moreover, 
it  was  just  before  the  ascension  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  that  He  left  the  charge  to  his  disciples, 
"  that  (firstly)  repentance,  and  (secondly)  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem." 
Hannah  Gibbons,  had  no  doubt,  in  her  mea- 
sure, experienced  through  the  saving  strength 
of  Him  whom,  "  God  had  exalted  with  his  right 
hand  to  be  a  Brince  and  a  Saviour  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins," 
that  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance 
to  salvation  :  and  hence  her  allusion  to  "  the 
all-sufficiency"  of  that  Almighty  "  power  to 
heal  our  backslidings  when  they  are  repent- 
ed of."  Thus  it  is;  when  the  poor  sinner 
is  brought,  through  the  convicting,  convinc- 
ing power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  have  the  eyes 
of  his  understanding  opened,  and  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  his  sin,  and  is  grieved  and  humbled  be- 
fore the  Searcher  of  hearts  on  account  of  it, 
then  He  who  commandeth  all  men  ©very 
where  to  repent,  and  causeth  His  light  to' 


shine  out  of  darkness  for  their  guidance,  | 
in  His  condescending  love  and  mercy,  g| 
repentance  to  life.    For,  saith  the  Apt 
"  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  refl 
ance."   And  again,  "godly  sorrow  worsen 
pentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented 
In  connection  herewith  may  the  stirrin 
proof  of  the  Spirit  to  the  church  of  Eph  1 
have  due  place  with  us  in  this  day  of  flos 
opinions,  of  strange  disputations,  of  false 
beguiling  liberty,  and  wherein  "  the  am 
landmarks  which  our  fathers  have  set,"! 
being  so  removed :   "I  have  somewhat  ag;i 
thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love. 
member  therefore  from  whence  thou  art. 
en  ;  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  worke 
else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and! 
remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place  I 
cept  thou  repent." 

"10th  mo.  19th.  In  our  meeting  at  VM 
Chester,  my  mind  became  early  clothed  I 
desires  for  our  best  welfare ;  and  the  langiB 
of  one  formerly  weightily  impressing  I 
mind,  it  felt  as  though  I  could  not  be  I 
without  expressing  it :  'Turn  thou  me,  a  1 
shall  be  turned,  for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  (I 
Love  flowed  freely  to  the  gathered  asseirl 
and  I  was  favored  to  return  a  little  refre  l 
and  under  no  condemnation.  Gracious  1 1 
er,  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,  1 
learn  me  to  be  content  therewith. 

"  25th.  Attended  our  Select  Freparall 
and  26th,  our  First-day  meeting  for  wonB 
Both  were  seasons  of  lowness  to  me;  yB 
trust  desires  were  raised  in  both  for  a  1 
tinuance  of  Holy  Help. 

"29th.  Our  Monthly  Meeting  was  hell 
West  Chester  :  in  which  my  mind  was  ret'l 
edly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  depenwl 
state,  and  the  need  we  have  of  Holy  ll 
Desires  were  raised  for  a  renewal  of  streiB 
from  time  to  time  to  do  the  Lord's  will :  1 
that  our  eyes  might  be  anointed  withB 
eye-salve  of  His  kingdom,  that  we  migbl 
enabled  to  see  with  holy  certainty,  the  thl 
which  belong  to  the  Lord's  honor  and  I 
soul's  peace  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  b(l 
abled  to  do  them.  My  mind  being  clo  ■ 
with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  I  trust  I  I 
say  awfully  so,  it  was  yielded  to  on  the  bjl 
ed  knee.  After  which  our  valued  friend,:B 
vid  Cope,  was  engaged  in  testimony.  M 
seemed  to  me  a  solemn  covering  was  sp  ■ 
over  us,  which  no  human  aid  could  {m 
This  is  cause  for  thankfulness  to  Him,  I 
when  He  opens  none  can  shut,  and  wher:B 
shuts  none  can  open." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Scientific  Scraps. 

Mount  Washington  Railway. — The  dep 
2,685  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  1 
feet  above  the  White  Mountain  House.  ! 
leaves  a  grade  of  3,600  feet  to  be  overcomi 
the  height  of  the  mountain  is  6,285  feet  at 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  length  of  the  i 
is  two  miles  and  thirteen  sixteenths. 

The  heaviest  grade  is  thirteen  inches  to 
yard,  and  the  very  lightest,  one  inch  to 
foot.  A  part  of  the  course  is  over  "  Jac 
Ladder,"  the  zigzag  portion  of  the  old  bi 
path  lying  just  above  the  point  where 
trees  are  left  behind.  The  railroad  t! 
a  generally  straight  line,  however,  cun 
slightly  only  to  maintain  a  direct  course. 

The  locomotive  pushes  the  car  before  i 
the  incline,  and  both  run  upon  three  rails 
centre  one  being  a  cog  rail.    The  engine 
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•e  kept  upon  the  track  by  friction  rol- 
inder  the  side  of  the  cog  rail,  and  the 
mces  for  stopping  the  descent  are  ample, 
eans  of  atmospheric  brakes  either  the 
engine  could  be  sent  down  alone  at  any 
rate,  fast  or  slow,  and  there  are  also 
brakes  operating  with  equal  directness 
the  central  wheels,  together  with  other 
8  of  governing  the  machinery  of  locomo- 
Every  competent  person  who  has  ex- 
sd  the  road  and  the  running  machinery 
unces  both  as  safe  as  they  could  possi 
)  made.  The  landing  place  at  the  top  of 
tountain  is  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
■aph  office,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the 
:>f  the  Tip-top  House. 
■illation  of  Railway  Gars. — There  is  so 
lent  an  idea  that  the  unpleasant,  and  to 
ervous,  injurious  oscillation  of  railway 
es  is  due  to  the  axles  being  too  wide  for 
le,  that  the  following  explanation  given 
:"  Times,"  by  Charles  Fox,  is  of  much 
tance,  both  to  the  public  and  the  com- 

i. 

he  oscillation  of  railway  trains,  more  es- 
ly  at  high  velocities,  producing  what  is 
irily  called  gauge  concussion,  is  a  very 
s  source  of  wear  to  the  permanent  way 
illing  stock  of  railways,  and  as  a  conse 
e,  of  great  expense,  to  say  nothing  of 
scomfort  it  occasions  to  passengers,  and 
my  opinion,  caused,  in  very  great  mea- 
}y  the  use  of  wheels  the  tires  of  which 
>rtions  of  cones  instead  of  cylinders, 
be  question  of  passing  with  steadiness 
straight  lines,  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ter overlooked  in  the  introduction  of 
wheels,  for  it  will  be  obvious  that  with 
eh  play  allowed  between  the  tire  and 
ils,  unless  one-half  of  such  play  be  con- 
y  preserved  on  each  side  of  the  way, 
rheels  staked  upon  the  same  axle  will 
ining  upon  different  diameters,  and  con- 
itly,  a  struggle  arises  which  cannot  fail 
alt  in  oscillation,  inasmuch  as  the  mo- 
one  of  the  flanges  touches  a  rail,  that 
,  becoming  larger  than  the  opposite  one, 
it  off  from  the  rail,  only  to  make  the 
ite  one  perform  in  its  turn,  the  same 
;ion,  when  serious  oscillation  is  the  re- 

3  advantage  is  found  to  arise  in  the  use 
ical  wheels  in  passing  round  curves,  and 
ch  evil  results  therefrom,  on  straight 
I  have  constructed  upward  of  250  miles 
lway  abroad,  in  the  rolling  stock  of 
I  have  departed  from  the  usual  form  of 
and  have  used  only  cylindrical  ones, 
we,  as  I  expected,  been  gratified  with 
tisfactory  reports  I  have  received  of  the 
less  of  trains  supplied  with  them." 
tricity  and  Railroads. — On  the  railroads 
«nce  electricity  is  taking  the  place  of 
i  watchfulness.  On  many  lines  there 
mtrivances  where  the  passing  of  a 
s  automatically  announced  to  neigh- 
stations.  The  cars  pass  over  connect- 
res,  and  the  train  records  itself  before 
hind,  so  that  its  progress  and  appear- 
re  alike  indicated. 

den  Car  Wheels. — The  directors  of  the 
rork  and  New  Haven  Railroad  have  de- 
ls an  expeiument,  to  use  wooden  wheels 
ie  of  the  cars  upon  their  road.  Quite 
)er  of  these  wheels  have  been  purehas- 
i  will  be  substituted  for  the  present 
les  on  some  of  the  new  cars.  They  are 
tood  to  cost  nearly  treble  the  price  of 


iron  wheels,  but  are  considered  quite  as  cheap 
in  the  end.  They  are  made  of  elm  or  teak 
wood,  and  bound  with  steel  tires.  Besides 
being  less  liable  to  break  by  the  action  of 
frosts,  they  make  less  noise. 

Alarm-Bell  for  Locomotives. — A  new  alarm- 
bell  was  tested  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukie 
Railroad  lately.  The  invention  consists  of  an 
ordinary  bell,  weighing  about  100  pounds, 
placed  on  the  platform  of  the  locomotive,  im- 
mediately over  the  cow-catcher.  A  rod  at- 
tached to  the  eccentric  shaft  causes  a  clapper 
to  strike  the  bell  each  turn  of  the  driving- 
wheel.  The  bell  is  suspended  loosely,  and  re- 
volves from  the  force  of  the  stroke  it  receives, 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  surface  are  equally  ex- 
posed to  wear.  The  advantages  of  this  ar- 
rangement are  a  continuous  sound,  slow  or 
rapid  in  proportion  to  the  speed  of  the  engine, 
each  15  feet  producing  a  stroke  of  the  bell. 
In  case  of  an  accident,  the  railroad  company 
can  always  prove  that  their  bell  was  ringing 
according  to  law  ;  and  owing  to  the  position 
in  which  this  bell  is  placed,  the  sound  can  be 
distinctly  heard  about  three  miles  in  daytime, 
and  by  night  four  miles  or  more,  the  ground 
and  the  continuous  rail,  both  excellent  con- 
ductors of  sound,  assisting  in  carrying  the 
vibrations.  The  Detroit  and  Milwaukie  Rail- 
road have  24  of  these  alarms  already  in  use, 
and  intend  to  provide  all  their  passenger  en- 
gines with  them. 


Selected. 
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Letter  of  John  Thorp. 

Manchester,  10th  mo.  26,  1786. 


My  dear  Friend : — I  am  obliged  to  thee  for 
the  particular  account  of  the  state  of  the 

church  in   ,  though,  alas  !  it  is  a  very  poor 

one ;  and  I  am  afraid  such  is  the  case  too  ge- 
nerally amongst  us  everywhere.  Why  it  is 
so,  the  cause  is  as  obvious  as  are  the  effects ; 

■the  people  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and 
gone  after  other  gods ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  Lord's  heritage  is  become  desolate, 
and  "  the  daughter  of  Sion  covered  with  a 
cloud."  Yet,  however  discouraging  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  things  may  appear ;  however 
affecting  the  prevailing  desolations,  so  that 
the  standard  bearers  may  be  ready  to  faint, 
and  like  poor  Elijah,  may  be  ready  to  think 
and  conclude  that  they  only  are  left,  and 
their  lives  also  are  in  danger,  I  do  believe 
there  is  not  only  left  a  "seven  thousand" 
amongst  us,  "  all  the  knees"  of  whom  "  have 
not  bowed  to  Baal,  and  every  mouth"  of  whom 
hath  not  kissed  him,"  but  I  do  believe  the 
Lord,  in  unfailing  mercy,  is  bringing  His 
work  again  upon  the  wheel,  and  that  He  will 
yet  more  and  more  effectually  revive  it,  as 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  years."  So  that  I  would 
not  have  us  to  be  discouraged  ;  I  believe  the 
Lord  would  not  have  us  to  be  discouraged, 
neither  grow  weary,  nor  faint  in  our  minds  : 
but  rather,  let  the  hands  that  hang  down  be 
lifted  up,  and  the  feeble  knees  confirmed  ;  for 
the  Lord  is  remembering  Sion ;  He  will  re- 
build her  waste  places,  so  that  she  shall  yet 
become  the  "  perfection  of  beauty,  and  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth."  "  Therefore  rejoice 
ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  be  glad  with  her,  all 
ye  that  love  her;  rejoice  for  joy  with  her,  all 
ye  that  mourn  for  her,  that  ye  may  suck  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  breasts  of  her  consola- 
tion ;  that  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  delighted 
with  the  abundance  of  her  glory." 

The  cause  is  not  ours ;  "  if  thou  dost  well, 


shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?"  Let  others  do 
what  they  will ;  let  them  choose  and  worship 
what  gods  they  please,  "as  for  me  and  my 
house  wo  will  serve  the  Lord :"  let  us  thus 
consider  and  resolve.  What  1  though  many 
are  offended  in  Christ,  and  draw  back  from 
following  him,  shall  we  also  go  away  ?  God 
forbid  this  should  ever  be  the  case  with  any 
who  have  known  him,  and  that  with  him  are 
the  rewards  of  eternal  life. 

Oh  that  we  might  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere in  faithfulness,  under  every  permitted 
dispensation,  whether  to  ourselves  or  to  the 
church  of  Christ !  Leaving  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  things  to  Him,  who  hath  the 
control  of  times  and  seasons,  let  us  be  resign- 
ed to  our  various  allotments,  and  not  murmur 
at  the  cup  which  the  Father  hath  given  us. 
Remember,  wo  are  but  servants  and  stewards ; 
that  it  will  be  enough  for  us,  if  we  be  found 
faithful.  What  though  that  part  of  the  vine- 
yard be  unpleasant  to  labor  in  ;  though  there 
be  not  many  mighty  works  to  be  done,  be- 
cause of  unbelief;  though  the  fields  should 
not  be  white  unto  harvest,  but  rather  the  fal- 
low ground  want  ploughing  up,  that  the 
thorns  and  briers  may  be  consumed ;  nay, 
though  none  should  believe  our  report,  and 
"  though  Israel  be  not  gathered,"  those  who 
have  been  careful  to  abide  in  their  lot,  who 
have  been  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd,  and  given  the  people  warning  from 
Him,  "shall  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  God  shall  be  their  strength." 

I  wish  thee  to  let    see  this ;  I  may 

acknowledge  he  has  been  much  in  my  view 
whilst  I  have  been  writing ;  for,  though  he  is 
personally  a  stranger  to  me,  yet  my  heart 
hath  been  filled  with  earnest  prayer  for  his 
preservation  in  the  right  way  of  the  Lord ; 
that  "neither  things  present,  northings  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,"  may  ever  be 
able  to  beguile  him  of  his  reward,  or  frustrate, 
in  any  measure,  the  gracious  intentions  of  the 
Almighty  concerning  him. 

I  wish  for  thee,  my  dear  friend,  careful, 
reverent  attention,  and  humble  obedience  to 
every  manifestation  of  duty  ;  and  that  hereby 
thou  mayst  increase  in  true  riches. 
I  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

John  Thorp. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  14,  1871. 


We  trust  that  the  communication  in  our 
present  number,  in  relation  to  the  care  and 
labors  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  the  civilization  of  the  tribe  of  Indians 
on  the  Allegheny  river,  and  the  need  long 
existing  of  a  suitable  member  to  occupy  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  School  and 
Manager  of  the  farm,  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  work  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  Friends  generally,  as  well  as  to  the 
natives,  who  are  sensible  they  stand  in  need 
of  just  such  help  as  the  resident  Superin- 
tendent, with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Com- 
mittee charged  with  the  concern,  is  calculated 
to  supply. 

Public  attention  and  feeling  have  been 
aroused  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  in  the  far 
west;  and  wo  rejoice  to  know  that  willing 
laborers  have  been  found,  to  occupy  the  re- 
sponsible positions  of  agents,  teachers,  &c, 
among  different  tribes  there,  even  where  they 
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are  far  separated  from  most  of  the  comforts 
of  civilized  society.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  an 
almost  unprecedented  circumstance,  that  the 
Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  has  been  so  long  waiting  for  some  one 
to  come  forward  to  nil  the  station  which 
would  have  been  some  time  vacated,  but  that 
the  present  incumbent  is  unwilling  to  leave 
the  Indians  without  any  assistant  and  adviser. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  if  the  pointing  to 
religious  duty  was  more  closely  regarded, 
some  one  among  our  younger  or  middle  aged 
members  would  find  it  their  place  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  and  talents  to  this  be- 
nevolent work,  and  thus  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  carry  out  more  efficiently  the  con- 
cern of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  christian 
civilization  of  these  aborigines  of  our  country. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  3d  says :  Prince 
Amadeus,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  widow  of  General  Prim,  and  in  a  feel- 
ing manner  expressed  his  sympathy  for  her  bereave- 
ment. He  then  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  Cortes 
and  took  the  oath  as  king  of  Spain.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  universal.  The  king  has  counselled 
with  Senors  Rosas,  Zorilla,  Rivero  and  Olozaga  on  the 
formation  of  a  constitutional  ministry. 

The  Fenian  convicts  released  by  the  British  govern- 
ment have  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  the  steamer 
Cuba.  The  government  pays  their  expenses  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  ship  reached  Queenstown,  a 
committee  visited  the  prisoners  and  gave  them  each  an 
outfit  of  £20.  Their  pardon  is  not  complete.  So  long 
as  they  remain  within  the  British  dominions  they  are 
subject  to  the  full  penalties  of  the  law  under  which  they 
were  sentenced. 

It  is  announced  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  definite 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  Powers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  French  representative. 

The  cable  between  Malta  and  Alexandria,  which  cost 
the  English  government  over  two  millions  of  dollars, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Malta  and  Alexandria  Telegraph 
Company,  together  with  all  the  stores  on  hand,  for 
$126,000. 

London,  1st  mo.  7th.  Consols,  92}.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  89f  ;  of  1865,  89}  ;  of  1867,  88§  ;  ten  forties,  88. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  7|  a  7|d. ;  Orleans,  7 -J  a 
8d.    Winter  wheat,  10s.  9d,  per  100  lbs. 

Field  operations  continue  in  France  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  consequent  suffer- 
ings of  the  troops.  Many  engagements  between  the 
hostile  forces  are  reported,  the  most  important  of  which 
occurred  at  Bapaume,  near  Arras,  in  the  North  of 
France,  on  the  4th  inst.  The  battle  was  sanguinary, 
but  as  usual  the  French  and  Prussian  accounts  differ 
greatly,  each  claiming  the  advantage.  The  Prussians 
on  the  4th,  surprised  and  dispersed  a  French  force  near 
Rouen,  capturing  three  stands  of  colors,  two  cannon, 
and  4-50  prisoners. 

The  siege  of  Belfort  continues.  By  the  surrender  of 
Mezieres,  2,000  prisoners,  106  guns,  and  a  quantity  of 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  A  telegram 
from  Basle  reports  fighting  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  in 
consequence  of  which  two  hundred  French  troops  re- 
treated into  Switzerland,  where  they  were  disarmed  by 
Swiss  soldiers. 

Bordeaux  dispatches  assert  that  Gen.  Chanzy's  army 
has  been  strengthened  and  increased  to  more  than  200,- 
000  men,  and  is  now  ready  to  resume  the  offensive.  A 
portion  of  it  is  now  strongly  posted  near  Vendome.  It 
is  further  said,  the  engagements  along  the  Loire  for  a 
week  past  have  all  been  successes  for  the  French.  Near 
La  Chartre,  1,200  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  French. 
A  Prussian  column  recently  lost  300  men  by  drowning, 
in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Loire  on  the  ice. 

Versailles  dispatches,  on  the  other  hand,  report  a 
series  of  successful  engagements  with  the  army  of  the 
Loire,  near  Vendome. 

In  the  east  of  France  the  French  claim  more  suc- 
cesses for  their  arms. 

Lille,  to  which  the  French  general  Faidherbe  has  re- 
treated with  the  main  portion  of  his  army,  is  said  to  be 
crowded  with  wounded  soldiers. 

The  French  evacuated  Havre  on  the  approach  of  the 
Prussians.  It  is  reported  that  the  Prussians  were  re- 
pulsed at  Bolbec,  a  few  miles  N.  E.  of  Havre. 

The  bombardment  of  the  southern  forts  of  Paris  com- 


menced on  the  5th  inst.,  and  on  the  7th,  forts  Issy  and 
Vanvres  were  silenced.  The  bombardment  of  the  out- 
side defences  on  the  north-east  side  of  Paris,  continued. 
The  losses  of  life  on  either  side  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  large. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  sends  letters  and 
Paris  papers  to  London,  up  to  the  31st  ult.  He  says  : 
"  Coal  cannot  be  bought  as  it  has  all  been  used  for  cast- 
ing cannon,  and  hy  the  railways  and  mills.  Wood  is 
nearly  gone,  and  the  trees  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
Boulevards  are  now  being  cut  down.  Bread  is  plenti- 
ful ;  it  is  not  rationed,  and  is  expected  to  last  until  the 
end  of  February.  The  deaths  in  Paris  for  each  of  the 
last  two  weeks  was  2,700." 

The  French  government  informs  telegraph  companies 
that  messages  for  Paris  will  be  accepted  to  be  forwarded 
by  pigeons  at  the  sender's  risk.  The  charge  is  ten  cents 
per  word,  and  must  not  exceed  twenty  words. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  the  King  of  Prussia  telegraphed 
from  Versailles  to  Berlin  as  follows :  "  Frederick 
Charles  continues  his  victorious  advance  on  Le  Mans. 
Every  thing  has  been  quiet  in  the  north  since  the  3d 
inst.  The  bombardment  here  is  proceeding  favorably. 
The  barracks  at  Fort  Vanvres  are  on  fire." 

Another  dispatch  says :  "  The  advance  columns  of  the 
German  forces  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  have  reached 
Nogent  le  Rotron,  Sarge,  Savigny  and  La  Chartre.  They 
encountered  obstinate  resistance  along  the  whole  line." 

A  detachment  of  the  German  army  investing  Belfort 
stormed  a  village  south  of  that  city  on  the  7th  inst.,  and 
took  seven  hundred  prisoners. 

The  government  of  Paris  has  issued  a  decree  an- 
nouncing the  consolidation  of  all  the  military  organiza- 
tions, and  the  entire  able-bodied  male  population  with 
the  regular  army  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

United  States. — The  public  debt  statement  shows 
a  reduction  during  the  Twelfth  month,  of  $2,240,701. 
The  coin  balance  on  the  first  inst.  was  $107,802,280,  and 
the  currency  balance  $30,284,291. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
30th  of  Eleventh  mo.  1870,  was  $31,111,662.  The 
Governor  states  in  his  message,  that  the  average  reduc- 
tion of  the  State  debt,  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been 
$1,648,187,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  debt,  estimating 
the  revenues  and  expenditures  to  continue  as  at  present, 
can  be  paid  in  eight  years.  There  was  a  balance  of 
$1,302,943  in  the  State  Treasury  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh 
month.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
reports  14,212  schools  with  17,612  teachers  and  829,891 
pupils.    The  increase  for  the  year  was  13,138. 

The  State  debt  of  New  York  is  $32,409,144,  having 
been  reduced  $6,445,304  during  the  past  year. 

The  State  debt  of  Maine  is  $18,068,000.  Of  this  sum 
$840,000  falls  due  this  year,  and  is  provided  for  by  a 
sinking  fund. 

The  total  debt  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  including 
interest,  is  $41,391,000.  Much  of  this  debt  is  held  by 
citizens  out  of  the  State,  and  foreigners. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  255,  in- 
cluding 12  deaths  from  croup,  29  of  consumption,  28 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  10  scarlet  fever,  and  9  of 
old  age. 

The  proceedings  in  Congress  have  not  been  important. 
The  democratic  members  of  Congress  have  held  a  con- 
ference and  decided  unanimously  to  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's scheme  for  the  annexation  of  the  Dominican  re- 
public. As  it  is  deemed  objectionable  by  many  of  the 
Republican  members  also,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
measure  will  not  prevail  at  present. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  authorizing  an  increase 
of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  purpose  of  refunding  the  national  debt  to 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  interest  payable  char- 
ter yearly*  This,  or  something  similar,  will  probably 
also  pass  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  stated  that  a  heavy  emigration]  is  now  in  pro- 
gress from  Tennessee  and  Georgia  to  Texas'  The 
emigrants  number  many  thousands,  and  are  said  to  be 
composed  generally  of  a  better  class  than  have  gone 
hitherto. 

The  national  House  of  Representatives  has  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  report  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  have  agreed  on  a 
bill  making  the  number  of  members  of  future  Con- 
gresses 280,  being  an  increase  of  forty  members  over 
the  present  apportionment. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  become  a  great  market 
for  wheat.  The  receipts  last  year  were  19,060,991 
bushels,  and  the  shipments  22,154,471  bushels. 

The  number  of  letters,  &c,  sent  from  the  Philadel- 
phia post-office  during  the  year  1870,  was  24,869,723. 
Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  were  sold  at  the  office 
during  that  period  to  the  value  of  $687,115. 


The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotha 
on  the  9th  inst.  New  York — American  gold,  H 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  110f;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  108};  ■ 
10-40  five  per  cents,  107.  Superfine  flour, 
$5.80  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.95.  No.  2  Chicago  sU 
wheat,  ftl.42;  amber  State,  $1.50;  white  Midi 
$1.60  a  $1.63.  Canada  barley,  $1.10  a  $1.12.  OiU 
a  62i  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  77  cts. ;  Jersey  y<B 
83  a  84  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15  a  15J  ctfl 
uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $4  SI 
$4.75;  finer  brands,  $5  a  $8.  Western  amber  \J 
$1.60  ;  Indiana  red,  $1.54  a  $1.58  ;  Penna.  red,  $  1 
$1.45.  Western  mixed  corn,  75  a  76  cts.  Oats,  I fl 
Clover  seed,  11  a  11}  cts.  Timothy,  $5.25  a  $5.fl 
bushel.  The  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  I J 
yard,  reached  2,700  head.  Extra  sold  at  8  a  8f  fl 
fair  to  good,  6 J  a  7J  cts.,  and  common,  5  a  6  ctfl 
lb.  gross.  About  14,500  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  j  I 
gross,  and  3,500  hogs  at  $9  a  $9.75  per  100  hi 
Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $5.60  a  $5.75.  Red  v  at 
$1.15  a  $1.17.  Corn,  52  a  53  cts.  Rye,  90  cts.  1 
11}  a  llf  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  Sl.H 
$1.11.  Corn,  43  J  a  44  cts.  Oats,  39  J  cts.  Lar(| 
cts.  St.  Louis. — No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.10.  A 
39a-  cts.  Barley,  80  a  85  cts.  Milwaukie. — No.  1  s]  ij 
$1.12} ;  No.  2,  $1.10£.  No.  2  Oats,  43  cts.  :■ 
corn,  47 \  cts. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INlfl 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOREll 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t(  hi 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  FarnsI 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.B 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do  il 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INS  AN  J 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelj.m 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  WiI 

ngton,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  iijl 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bo  I 

Managers. 

-A 

Died,  on  the  5th  of  Sixth  month,  1870,  at  his 'J 
dence  near  Columbus,  N.  J.,  in  the  85th  year  of  h  i J 
Peter  H.  Ellis,  a  much  beloved  member  of  Mai  fl 
Particular  and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  McJ 
He  was  enabled  to  bear  a  protracted  illness  with  jfl 
composure  and  christian  resignation,  often  evinc  ;| 
those  around  him,  that  his  mind  was  staid  upon  1  a 
Jesus  his  Saviour. 

 ,  on  the  2nd  of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  Eltz;  1 

R.,  wife  of  Charles  Wright,  in  the  62d  year  of  hi  IB 
a  beloved  member  of  Mansfield  Particular  and  fl 
Springfield  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friei  » 
enabled  to  bear  a  suffering  illness  with  patience,  1  ■ 
her  mind  stayed  upon  that  immoveable  Rock, 
Jesus.  Having  not  put  off  the  great  and  imp  m 
work  of  preparation  until  a  dying  hour,  she 
sweetly  and  quietly  away,  leaving  the  consolin  m 
dence  to  her  dear  relatives  and  friends,  that  si  fl 
entered  that  blissful  abode  prepared  by  the  Lai  S 
his  followers. 

 ,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  Twelfth  monl  jlfj 

after  an  illness  of  two  days,  Sarah,  widow  of  I  * 
gill  Ogborn,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age,  a  mere  pi 
Frankford  Monthly  and  Germantown  Particular 
ing.  Gently  and  peacefully  her  spirit  passed  aw  1 
earthly  shadows  were  receding  from  her  view,  si  M 
favored  to  see  clearly  the  dawning  of  the  eternal  m 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  on  th  M 

of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  Benjamin  R.  Know)  .1 
the  74th  year  of  his  age,  a  beloved  and  consistent  ■ 
ber  and  elder  of  Smyrna  Monthly  Meeting.  1 1 
universally  esteemed,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeplj  9 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Rollin,  Michigan,  ( M 

27th  of  Twelfth  month,  1870,  Abram  A.  KnowiJI 
the  50th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  m 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  s  M 
principles  and  practices  of  Friends.  He  has  H 
numerous  family  who  keenly  feel  their  bereavt 'jfl 
His  mind  was  clear  to  the  last,  and  his  end  was  ]  m 

 ,  on  the  24th  of  Ninth  month,  1870,  Sn  J 

son  of  Abram  A.  and  Martha  M.  Knowles,  in  th  fl 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Rollin  Monthly  Mi  $ 
Michigan. 
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The  Sargasso  Sea. 
Collingwood,  the  author  of  the  "  Natur- 
3  on  the  China  Seas,"  has  lately  published 
he  Intellectual  Observer,  an  interesting  ac- 
t  of  that  widely  extended  but  rarely  tra- 
ad  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic,  called 
e  Sargasso  Sea,"  from  which  the  follow- 
ixtracts  are  taken  : 

iroong  the  many  remarkable  phenomena 
ected  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  not  the  least 
irkable  is  the  existence  of  those  vast  float- 
meadows  of  sea-weed,  commonly  known 
>e gulf-weed,  or  Sargassum  ;  whose  accu- 
ttions,  within  certain  parallels  of  latitude 
longitude,  have  given  to  that  area  the 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea.    These  marine 
les,  as  they  have  been  called,  have  at- 
ed  the  notice  of  all  navigators  since  the 
of  Columbus,  who,  in  his  first  voyage, 
ved  his  earliest  cheek  upon  falling  in  with 
The  great  pioneer  entered  the  Sargasso 
n  lat.  26°  N.,  and  long.  48°  W.,  and  his 
shipmates  at  once  took  fright  at  the 
ellous  appearance,  feeling  assured  that 
ships  would  be  entangled  in  the  weed 
they  were  starved  to  death,  or  that  they 
about  to  strike  on  some  unknown  coast, 
this  part,  he  says,  "  the  sea  was  covered 
such  a  quantity  of  sea-weed,  like  little 
hes  of  the  fir-trees  which  bear  the  pista- 
nuts,  that  we  believed  the  ships  would 
ground  for  want  of  water."  They  could 
mderstand  how  such  vast  quantities  of 
ation  could  merely  float  on  the  surface, 
he  appearance  of  a  lobster  among  the 
confirmed  their  fears; — and  deeming  it 
sary  that  they  must  be  either  in,  or  ap- 
hing,  shoal  water,  they  entreated  the 
discoverer  to  turn  the  ship's  head.  But 
ly  he  never  wavered,  and  on  the  tropic, 
g.  66°,  the  first  vessel  which  had  ever 
id  the  Sargasso  Sea  emerged  again  into 
water. 

ao  extent  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  in  due 
rtiou  to  the  vast  natural  agency  to  which 
narily  owes  its  existence.  It  stretches 
20°  to  about  65°  West  longitude,  and 
en  the  parallels  of  20°  and  45°  is  of  con- 
ble  width,  narrowing  from  12°  in  its 
t  part,  to  about  4°  or  5°  where  least  de- 
id  ;  while  the  remaining  20°  of  westerly 


various  detached  tracts,  influenced  as  to  situa 
tion  by  local  currents,  and  averaging  4°  or  5C 
only  in  width.  An  idea  may  be  obtained  of 
its  area  by  the  comparison  of  Maury,  who 
states  that  it  is  equal  to  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi ;  or  still  better,  perhaps,  from 
Humboldt's  estimate,  that  it  was  about  six 
times  as  large  as  the  Germany  of  his  day. 

"  The  earlier  navigators  often  found  the 
gulf-weed  a  serious  impediment  to  their  pro- 
gress. Lajrius  mentions  that  for  fifteen  con- 
tinuous days  he  passed  through  one  unbroken 
meadow,  sea-weed  prairies,  as  Oviedo  charac- 
teristically calls  them,)  so  that  he  could  find 
no  way  through  for  oars.  On  certain  occa 
sions  ii  has  been  found  that  the  speed  of  ves- 
sels through  the  Sargasso  Sea  has  been  ma 
terially  retarded ;  and  it  has  been  described 
as  so  thick,  that  to  the  eye,  at  a  little  distance, 
it  appeal's  to  be  substantial  enough  to  walk 
upon.  James  Earbot,  Jun.,  voyaging  to  India 
in  the  year  1700,  says : — '  Twenty  or  twenty- 
five  leagues  west  of  Cabo  Branco,  we'often 
see  the  ocean  almost  all  over  covered  with  a 
certain  weed  of  a  yellow-green  color,  called 
Sargasso,  resembling  that  which  grows  in  our 
wells,  or  samphire,  bearing  a  sort  of  seed  at 
the  extremities,  which  have  neither  substance 
nor  savor.  No  man  can  tell  where  these  weeds 
take  root,  the  ocean  being  there  so  deep  ;  they 
are  also  seen  thus  floating  on  its  surface  sixty 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the  space  of  forty  or  fifty  leagues,  and  so 
close  and  thick  together  in  some  places,  that 
a  ship  requires  a  very  fresh  gale  of  wind  to 
make  her  way  through ;  and,  therefore,  we 
are  very  cautious  to  avoid  them  in  our  course.' 

"  That  this  is  not  the  condition  met  with 
under  all  circumstances,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  passing  through  this  region  in  1867,  the 
writer  made  a  seven  days'  voyage  through  its 
central  portion,  during  which  the  sea  was  at 
no  time  covered  with  the  weed,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  meadow.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance usually  in  large  patches,  generally  upon 
the  surface,  but  sometimes  apparently  sunk 
to  some  distance  below  it.  It  varied  consider- 
ably in  appearance — was  sometimes  dark- 
colored,  dense,  and  compact,  and  covered  with 
berries ;  at  others,  pale  and  attenuated,  with 
few  berries.  The  masses,  on  some  days,  were 
round  and  shapely,  and  usually  scattered 
somewhat  indiscriminately  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Occasionally  only  a  few  small 
tufts  appeared  for  many  hours ;  and  on  one 
day  the  only  sign  of  its  presence  was  a  long 
narrow  streak,  extending  across  tho  ocean  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  that  the  Sar- 
gasso Sea,  dependent  as  it  is  upon  a  great 
physical  phenomenon,  changes  its  position 
according  to  the  seasons,  storms,  and  winds : 
its  mean  position  remaining  the  same  as  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  observations  during 
many  years  past.    The  Gulf  Stream  is  the1 


great  power  which  maintains  these  marine 


takes  the  formof  a  narrow  belt  or  pastures — a  current  whose  impulse  and  origin, 


according  to  Humboldt,  are  to  be  sought  to 
the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — after  a 
long  circuit  it  pours  itself  from  the  Caribbean 
Soa  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  through  the  Straits 
of  the  Bahamas,  and  following  a  course  from 
south-south-west  to  north- north-east,  con- 
tinues to  recede  from  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  until,  further  deflected  to  the  eastward 
by  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, it  approaches 
the  European  coast.  At  the  point  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  deflected  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  towards  the  East,  it  sends  off 
branches  to  the  south  near  the  Azores.  This 
is  the  situation  of  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

"  Patches  of  the  weed  are  always  to  be  seen 
floating  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  Now,  if  bits  of  cork,  or  chaff,  or  any 
floating  substance,  says  Capt.  Maury,  be  put 
in  a  basin,  and  a  circular  motion  be  given  to 
the  water,  all  the  light  substances  will  be  found 
crowding  together  near  the  entrance  of  the 
pool,  where  there  is  the  least  motion.  Just 
such  a  basin  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  ;  and  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  the  centre  of 
the  whirl. 

"  The  Gulf-weed  itself  has  so  peculiar  a  his- 
tory, that  it  forms  not  the  least  remarkable 
point  of  interest  in  the  description  of  tho  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  species 
of  the  genus  Sargassum,  which  is  among  the 
most  natural  and  readily  distinguished  genera 
of  the  family  of  Fucacea?.  The  Spanish  word 
Sargazo,  or  Sargaco,  meaning  sea-weed,  sup- 
plies its  common  English  name. 

"  The  integument  is  leathery,  and  the  gen- 
eral color  brown,  of  varying  shades,  sometimes 
light,  and  sometimes  dark.  The  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity,  on  a  cursory  view,  is  the 
mndance  of  globular  ceils,  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  unlearned  for  fruit,  but  which 
are  in  reality  merely  receptacles  of  air,  by 
means  of  which  the  plant  not  only  floats  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  also  is  enabled 
to  support  vast  numbers  of  marine  animals, 
which  find  shelter  among  its  tangled  fronds. 

"  It  is  not  altogether  a  useless  weed,  for  it 
is  said  to  be  eaten  in  China,  and  to  be  used  as 
a  pickle,  and  in  salads,  in  some  parts  of  the 
East.  The  quantity  of  soda  it  contains,  in 
common  with  other  sea  weeds,  renders  it  use- 
ful as  a  manure-;  and  it  is  even  in  repute  as  a 
medicine  in  some  countries,  and  among  certain 
classes. 

"  There  is  one  point  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  Sargassum  which  has  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  all  observers,  and  more  particularly  of 
botanists.  It  is  tho  fact  that  the  Sargassum 
is  always  found  floating  upon  the  deep  sea, 
and  is  yet  destitute  of  any  apparent  means  of 
propagation.  Agardh  remarked  that  no  fruit 
nor  root  could  be  detected  ;  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  it  grew  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
and  was  torn  up  by  the  waves.  This  belief 
was  very  general  at  one  time,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  perfect  plant  was  unknown  ; 


but  that  the  Gulf  Stream  collected  together 
the  torn-off  masses  of  its  vesicular  summits. 
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"  Meyen,  in  1830,  passed  through  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  great  band  of  gulf-weed, 
and  he  ascertained,  as  he  states,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  several  thousand  specimens,  that 
it  was  uniformly  destitute  of  root  and  of 
fructification.  He  therefore  concluded  that 
the  plant  propagates  itself  solely  by  lateral 
branches ;  denying  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  as,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  observations,  it  hardly  exists 
in  that  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  near  the  great 
band,  though  found  in  extensive  masses  to 
the  westward.  Eobert  Brown,  however,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  had  not  been  sufficiently  examined  to 
enable  him  absolutely  to  decide  that  it  is  not 
the  original  source  of  the  plant. 

"  That  the  gulf- weed  of  the  great  band  (says 
Robert  Brown,  from  whose  communication  on 
this  subject  this  information  is  chiefly  derived) 
is  propagated  solely  by  lateral  or  axillary 
ramification,  and  that  in  this  way  it  may 
have  extended  over  the  immense  space  it  now 
occupies,  is  highly  probable ;  and  perhaps  may 
be  affirmed  absolutely  without  involving  the 
question  of  origin,  which  he  considered  still 
doubtful." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 

"  11th  mo.  16th,  1862.  Attended  our  meet- 
ing on  First-day,  wherein  my  mind  was  early 
drawn  to  our  younger  Friends,  particularly 
the  brethren,  iu  this  day  of  awful  calamity:* 
that  they  might  be  brought  into  an  humble 
state  of  mind,  comparable  to  the  passive  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  Heavenly  Potter,  and  ex- 
perience a  willingness,  to  be  fashioned  and 
formed  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure ; 
and  thereby  be  preserved  from  the  many  evils 
that  surround  us.  After  endeavoring  to  re- 
lieve my  mind  of  the  exercise,  I  was  favored, 
I  trust  I  may  say,  with  a  degree  of  holy  quiet. 

"  20th.  In  our  week  day  meeting  my  mind 
was  rather  unusually  impressed  with  desires 
for  the  preservation  of  the  dear  children, 
several  of  whom  came  in  near  together,  I  sup- 
pose from  school.  As  the  exercise  continued, 
I  thought  perhaps  the  school  might  be  the 
place  to  express  something  of  it ;  but  on 
further  weighing  the  subject,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  present  was  the  best  time.  s  After 
expressing  a  few  words  to  the  dear  children 
particularly,  my  mind  was  renewedly  clothed 
with  desires  for  myself,  to  be  enabled  to  leave 
the  things  that  are  behind,  and  press  forward 
in  the  line  of  apprehended  duty  in  simplicity 
and  faith." 

The  following  letter  to  her  brother  Jacob 
Pusey,  is  dated, 

"  12th  mo.  19th,  1862. 
"Dear  Brother, — My  mind  being  frequently 
turned  towards  thee  in  tender  affection,  par- 
ticularly of  latter  time,  I  therefore  feel  inclined 
to  put  pen  to  paper  and  tell  thee  so,  while 
time  and  opportunity  are  afforded,  feeling  en- 
compassed with  infirmities,  and  that  my  time 
in  this  state  of  mutability  will  not  be  likely  to 
be  much  longer.  I  may  say  the  nearer  the 
approach  of  the  end  of  all  things  here,  the 
more  awful  it  appears  to  me  ;  and  to  endeavor 
with  Holy  Help  to  be  ready  for  the  solemn 
event,  is  daily,  and  oftener  than  the  day,  im- 

*  No  doubt  in  allusion  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
then  raging. 


pressively  before  me.  Seeing  we  have  no  con- 
tinuing city  here,  my  mind  is  at  times  drawn 
forth  in  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others; 
and  for  thee,  dear  brother,  I  have  desired  that 
nothing  appertaining  to  this  world,  may  pre- 
vent thee  from  earnestly  endeavoring  to  know 
the  work  of  the  greatest  importance — that  of 
the  soul's  salvation — going  on  with  the  day. 
We  are  by  nature  prone  to  evil,  being  the 
children  of  disobedience ;  and  have  need  of 
the  regenerating,  cleansing  influence  of  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  the  '  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,' 
to  cleanse  us  from  the  impurities  of  our  na- 
ture, comparable  to  dross  and  tin.  We  read 
in  Holy  Scripture  that  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
This  of  being  born  again  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  natural  part ;  but  I  desire  for  us  that  we 
may  be  willing  to  bear  all  the  turnings  and 
overturnings  of  the  Lord's  hand  upon  us  in 
order  for  our  refinement;  that  so  all  that  is 
offensive  in  His  sight  may  be  removed,  and 
we  be  brought  into  a  childlike,  teachable  state, 
wherein  a  willingness  is  experienced  to  do  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Then  we  shall 
know  Him  to  be  our  shield  and  strength  in 
times  of  trial.  We  have  an  unwearied  enemy, 
who  will,  if  possible,  frustrate  every  good 
word  and  work ;  that  it  is  needful  for  us  in 
the  present  day  to  remember  the  injunction 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  His  disciples  form- 
erly :  '  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation.'  Two  spirits  are  striving  within 
us,  and  we  have  need  to  be  humble  and  watch- 
ful in  order  that  we  may  know  the  voice  of 
the  true  Shepherd  from  that  of  the  stranger. 
But  how  encouraging  is  the  language  of  the 
Saviour  of  men,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness.' A  measure  or  manifestation  of  Divine 
grace  we  are  all  favored  with.  If  this  be 
yielded  to  and  obeyed,  it  will  enable  us  from 
season  to  season  'to  put  the  armies  of  the 
aliens  to  flight,'  our  soul's  enemies,  and  to 
press  onward  in  the  heavenward  journey. 
That  this  may  be  thy  and  my  happy  experi- 
ence, my  dear  brother,  is  the  present  breath- 
ing of  my  spirit. 

Thy  affectionate  sister, 

Hannah  Gibbons. 

After  stating  that  she  had  been  able  to  meet 
with  her  friends  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship  but  once  in  more  than  four  weeks, 
she  thus  writes  under  date  of 

"  1st  mo.  8tb,  1863.  To-day  I  was  favored 
to  get  to  meeting:  a  privilege  of  no  small 
value.  My  mind  was  impressed  with  a  few 
words  which  seemed  best  for  me  to  express. 
After  which  my  dear  friend  L.  K.  appeared 
in  solemn  supplication.  It  felt  to  me  to  be  a 
time  of  renewed  favor,  and  cause  for  thank- 
fulness to  the  Giver  of  every  good. 

»  11th.  I  was  enabled  to  attend  our  meet- 
ing again,  wherein  my  mind  was  weightily 
engaged  in  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  youth.  Being  strength- 
ened to  express  something  of  it,  I  felt  peace. 
But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was 
much  exercised,  without  experiencing  much 
relief.  Gracious  Father!  be  pleased  to  enable 
me  to  be  faithful  to  all  thy  requirings. 

"  15th  and  18th,  I  was  also  favored  to  get 
to  meeting.  Poverty  of  spirit  was  experienced; 
being  renewedly  made  sensible  that  of  our- 
selves, without  Divine  aid,  we  can  do  nothing. 
Oh  that  I  may  be  enabled  in  my  daily  walk 
to  show  forth  more  of  the  meekness  of  wis- 


dom :  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  dir 
aright. 

"  28th.  I  was  favored  to  get  to  our  Mont 
Meeting.  That  for  worship  was  a  time 
labor  without  experiencing  much  of  the  j 
sence  of  Heavenly  good.  That  for  discipi 
was  a  time  of  exercise  also.  In  the  answ 
to  the  eight  queries  from  our  own  Preparal 
Meeting  (West  Chester)  deficiencies  were 
parent;  and  it  felt  to  me  there  was  li 
ability  to  labor  for  their  removal,  with 
little  zeal  that  is  profitable  to  direct  arif 
even  to  the  putting  shoulder  to  shoulde 
order  for  the  repairing  of  the  waste  placei 
our  Zion." 

This  of  "putting  shoulder  to  shouldei, 
order  for  the  repairing  of  the  waste  placei 
our  Zion,"  and  a  deep  religious  exercise,  e| 
for  the  salvation  of  his  and  her  soul,  is,fl 
apprehend,  much  wanting  among  us.  Is  tin 
not  danger  either  of  our  looking  too  mucllo 
one  another  for  help,  or  of  allowing  supl 
ness  or  worldly-mindedness  to  prevail  oveil 
rather  than  in  seeking  to  draw  water  on I 
the  wells  of  salvation  for  ourselves.  ]| 
spiritual  sustenance  can  only  be  obtained! 
waiting  upon  the  Minister  of  the  Sanctusl 
and  feeling  individually  after  Him  who  all 
can  effectually  help  us,  and  in  whom  are  I 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom,  grace,  knowleij 
comfort,  an  unbounded  store.  Were  we  trl 
greatly  athirst  for  the  living  water,  whiehl 
holy  Redeemer  declared  to  the  woman! 
Samaria  should  be  in  her  a  well  of  w;l 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life,  it  is  ell 
that  though  as  a  Society  we  might  have  ml 
causes  for  trembling  and  for  mourning,,!! 
how  would  these  seasons  be  truly  those! 
humble  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and  dra\»  I 
nearer  unto  Him  in  whose  hand  our  breat  1 
and  whose  are  all  our  ways. 

It  is  recorded  by  that  able  minister  of  Oil 
Jesus,  John  Burnyeat,  who  died  in  1691,  I 
the  Lord's  condescending  goodness  and  mil 
was  very  great  to  Friends,  and  to  the  rr.M 
ings  of  Friends  in  that  day  :  which  woulB 
so  no  less  to  us,  were  we  as  inward  and  I 
gent  in  seeking  after  Him  and  His  life-gr  ! 
presence,  whose  Hand  is  not  shortened,  >r 
His  mercy  withdrawn,  but  who  is  the  s'l 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  John  Bl 
yeat  writes:  "O  the  joy,  the  pleasure,  I 
the  great  delight  that  our  hearts  were  cm 
come  with  many  times  in  our  reverent  0 
holy  assemblies !  How  were  our  hearts  mtH 
as  wax,  and  our  souls  poured  out  as  wfl 
before  the  Lord,  and  our  spirits  as  oil,  fnfl 
incense,  and  myrrh,  offered  up  unto  the  I  ■ 
as  sweet  incense,  when  not  a  word  outwa« 
in  our  assemblies  has  been  uttered !  lm 
did  the  Lord  delight  to  come  down  int(;B 
garden  and  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  be  9 
spices ;  and  he  caused  the  north  wind  toaw:B 
and  the  south  wind  to  blow  upon  his  gariB 
and  the  pleasant  sbowers  to  descend  foiH 
refreshing  of  his  tender  plants,  that  i  ll 
might  grow  more  and  more." 

We  have  heard  the  allusion  sometimes  n 
to  the  want  of  a  more  baptizing  minis 
But  is  there  not  a  need  no  less  of  bapt 
hearers  or  worshippers  ?  By  which  we  n 
more  of  a  hunger  and  thirst,  with  the  i 
heart's  secret  pleading  in  all  those  asseml'4 
after  the  bread  and  water  of  life  ;  produ 
more  manifest  tenderness  in  our  silent  nS 
ings.  For  if  the  Minister  of  ministers,  'I 
His  overshadowing  presence  and  bapti  4 
power  is  not  felt  and  known  in  our  reli£  * 
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imblies,  causing  not  only  "  the  hills  to  melt 
rn  at  his  presence,"  but  the  north  wind, 

the  south  "  to  blow  upon  his  garden  that 
spices  thereof  may  flow  out,"  vain  will  be 
ry  human  effort.  It  was  declared  of  some 
lerly,  "If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 
shots,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
lgh  one  rose  from  the  dead."  So  also 
sin,  if  wo  will  not  hear  and  heed  the  still 
11  voice  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  which 
sends  as  "  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender 
),  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass," 
ih  less  it  would  seem  will  we  be  baptized 

humility  and  contrition  of  soul  by  the 
dings  of  the  poor  instrument.  For  well 
the  Poet  written : — 

[n  vain  thy  creatures  testify  of  Thee, 
'Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.  Their's  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  Thine, 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn, 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use." 

'  we  mistake  not,  the  day  calls  for  both 
isters  and  hearers  to  dwell  increasingly 
deeply  under  a  humiliating  sense  of  the 
state  of  things  among  us.  That  thence 
nay  cry  mightily  to  the  Father  of  mercies 
God  of  all  comfort,  that  though  He  "  hath 
ired  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in 
anger,"  He  may  be  importuned  to  yet 
■e  His  land  and  pity  His  people  ;  even  once 
e  to  send  forth  His  light  and  truth  ;  that 
mgh  His  tender  mercy,  the  Dayspring 
l  on  High  may  visit  and  revisit,  and  so 
^hten  and  guide,  that  upon  sanctified 
rs,  the  acceptable  sacrifices  of  broken 
*ts  and  contrite  spirits  may  be  rendered 
>  Him,  who  delighteth  therein,  and  who 
God  of  mercy, 

(To  be  continued.) 


he  Ixtle  Fibre. — The  following  is  a  letter 
l  J.  MeLeod  Murphy  to  the  Commissioner 
griculture,  accompanied  with  three  skeins 
le  ixtle  fibre,  Bromelia  sylvestris,  each  pro- 
id  from  a  single  leaf,  of  which  a  single 
t  might  average  20.  We  extract  the  sub- 
ce  of  this  letter  from  the  "  Eeport  of  De- 
ment of  Agriculture"  for  May  and  June. 
First  of  all,  before  I  describe  the  plant 
the  method  of  its  cultivation,  I  beg  to  call 
■  attention  to  the  extraordinary  length 
strength  of  the  individual  fibres,  their 
eptibility  of  being  divided  almost  infini- 
nally  without  breaking,  their  flexibility 
tout  kinking,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
'  receive  and  hold  vegetable  or  chemical 
i  without  being  impaired.  Since  my  re- 
from  Mexico,  I  have  had  little  or  no  op- 
unity  of  testing  this  plant  pi-actically ;  but 
i  samples,  such  as  I  send  you,  were  given 
l  old  and  experienced  maker  of  fishing- 
le,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
ixtle  fibre  as  superior,  in  every  respect, 
he  manufacture  of  trout  and  other  fishing 
,  not  only  on  account  of  the  readiness 
which  it  can  be  spun,  its  extraordinary 
igth,  but  its  perfect  freedom  from  kinks 
i  wet.  The  only  secret,  if  there  is  one, 
ists  in  the  preliminary  precaution  of  boil- 
the  fibre  (as  you  have  it  here)  before 
-ing  it.  Iu  this  one  respect  it  will  super- 
tho  use  of  silk. 

^part,  however,  from  its  use  as  a  thread, 
sard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  forms  the 
paper  stock  that  can  bo  obtained,  I  speak 
in  reference  to  the  imperfect,  withered, 
ted,  and  dried  leaves,  from  which  the 
cannot  be  conveniently  extracted  by  the 


indifferent  mechanical  means  that  the  Indians 
employ.  Although  I  have  no  samples  of  paper 
made  from  this  source  just  now  at  hand,  yet 
I  can  assure  the  department  that  several  mag- 
nificent samples  of  paper  for  banking  and 
commercial  purposes  have  been  made  by 
manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  States,  from  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  ixtle  plant,  brought  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Tabasco. 

"  The  samples  of  fibre  I  send  with  this  were 
obtained  by  the  most  primitive  means,  namely, 
by  beating,  and  at  the  same  time  scraping 
the  leaf  of  the  plant  (in  a  green  state)  with  a 
dull  machete.  Then,  after  the  removal  of  the 
glutinous  vegetable  matter,  it  is  combed  out 
and  rubbed  between  the  knuckles  of  the  hand 
until  the  fibres  are  separated.  The  next  step 
is  to  wash  it  in  tepid  water  and  bleach  the 
skeins  on  the  grass.  This  is  the  method  pur- 
sued by  the  Indians  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehu- 
antepec ;  and  the  average  product  for  the  labor 
of  a  man  is  from  4  to  5  pounds  per  day." — 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 


From  The  "British  Friend." 

John  Burnyeat,  and  the  Character  of  Friends' 
Meetings  in  his  days ;  with  a  Notice  of  His  Son, 
Jonathan  Burnyeat. 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 

In  illustration  of  this  early  piety,  and  in 
connection  with  J.  Burnyeat's  biography,  a 
narrative  is  recorded  of  very  early  maturity 
in  spiritual  life  and  knowledge.  In  the  records 
of  Pardshaw  Meeting  we  read  of  Jonathan 
Burnyeat,  the  only  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Burnyeat,  although  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  journal.  From  an  account  drawn  up  and 
published  in  1857  by  our  late  valued  friend 
Thomas  Chalk,  I  extract  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — He  was  born  in  1686,  and  left  an 
orphan  in  his  childhood,  his  mother  dying  in 
1G88,  and  his  father  in  1690.  It  seems  there- 
fore probable  from  these  records,  that  after 
his  father's  decease  he  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  his  relatives  in  the  locality  of  Pard- 
shaw. No  account  has  been  transmitted  from 
which  we  can  trace  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  in  his  early  childhood.  Yet  the  testi- 
mony given  in  the  Journal  of  James  Dickin- 
son, who  was  a  minister  of  deep  and  large 
experience,  in  an  account  of  their  first  jour- 
ney together  in  Scotland,  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  this  youthful  minister  had  been 
under  the  sanctifying  and  preparing  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  not  a  very  brief  period. 
The  next  account  is  from  the  manuscript  re- 
ferred to,  J.  B.'s  private  memoranda,  written 
in  a  clear  and  elegant  hand,  but  in  an  abbre- 
viated style,  when  he  was  under  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  is  thus  introduced  by  James 
Dickinson  when  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

"  In  the  forepart  of  the  year  1699,  I  had 
drawings  in  my  mind  to  visit  Friends  in  Scot- 
land, and  proceeded  on  that  service  in  com- 
pany with  Jonathan  Burnyeat  (son  of  John 
Burnyeat,)  who  had  the  like  concern.  As  he 
was  very  young,  and  had  not  travelled  in 
Truth's  service  before,  a  concern  fell  on  me 
for  his  preservation  every  way.  The  Lord 
was  kind  to  us,  and  bore  up  our  spirits  in  all 
our  exercises.  My  companion  was  deeply 
opened  in  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom, 
and  grew  in  his  gift,  so  as  to  give  counsel  to 
young  and  old.  He  was  very  zealous  against 
deceit  and  wickedness  both  in  professor  and 
profane,  and  often  reproved  such.  We  travel- 
led together  through  the  south  and  west  parts 
of  Scotland,  to  Douglas,  Hamilton,  and  Glas- 


gow, and  had  many  meetings  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  laboring  to  turn  their  minds  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  ; 
warning  all  who  professed  the  Light  to  be 
their  way  to  be  very  careful  to  walk  therein, 
that  they  might  know  their  communion  to 
increase  with  the  Lord,  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  cleanse  them  from  all  unrighteousness. 
Then  we  travelled  down  into  the  north,  and 
had  many  precious  meetings.  From  thence 
we  returned  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  we  met  with  many  brethren. 
Abundance  of  people  came  to  the  meeting, 
who  were  very  rude  and  wicked,  and  labored 
to  disturb  us  j  but  the  testimony  of  Truth 
coming  over  all,  some  among  them  were 
troubled,  and  chained  down  by  the  power  of 
God.  We  were  deeply  bowed  under  a  sense 
of  the  Lord's  favor  to  us  ;  yet  under  great  sor- 
row to  see  the  wickedness  of  the  people.  A 
concern  eame  upon  Jonathan  Burnyeat  to 
write  'A  Warning'  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place,  which  was  afterwards  put  in  print  to 
answer  its  service.  Then  we  travelled  to 
Kelso,  and  visited  Friends  there;  so  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed;  from  thence  to  Northumberland, 
and  had  meetings  at  several  places.  Many 
hearts  were  reached  by  the  power  of  Truth. 
Being  clear,  we  returned  home,  and  witnessed 
peace  to  flow  in  our  souls." 

In  the  year  1703,  again  in  company  with 
James  Dickinson,  there  is  a  memorandum  of 
another  visit  to  Scotland,  travelling  524  miles, 
and  holding  thirty-two  meetings :  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1704,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  to 
the  Friends  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire. 
On  their  way  they  first  stayed  a  night  at 
George  Bewley's,  of  Haltcliff  Hall,  near  Cald- 
beck,  Cumberland  ;  and  on  the  day  following, 
First-day,  they  attended  what  is  termed  a 
General  Meeting  held  at  his  house.  In  this 
journey  they  were  absent  seventy-one  days, 
and  attended  eighty-one  meetings.  In  order 
to  attend  two  meetings  in  one  day, they  agreed 
to  separate,  of  which  we  have  the  following 
brief  but  interesting  notice.  "  With  a  young 
man  I  went  to  Bridlington,  where  we  had  a 
little  meeting  late  in  the  evening  at  Joseph 
Smith's  house,  who  is  a  prisoner  at  York,  to 
which  came  several  not  of  our  profession ;  and 
although  I  was  alone,  yet  Truth  helped  me 
through.  Several  of  the  people  were  very 
civil,  and  in  some  the  witness  was  reached." 

This  journey  closes  with  the  following  strik- 
ing reflections  as  the  experience  of  a  mere 
youth.  We  believe  there  are  few  readers  but 
will  be  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  devout 
admiration  of  so  bright  an  example  of  watch- 
fulness, humility,  and  faithful  dedication  in  a 
stripling  minister  in  but  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age. 

"Twelfth  month  11th,  170L— Seventh-day. 
We  got  back  into  Cumberland.  I  got  to  Grey- 
southen  this  night,  and  found  all  our  folks 
alive  and  well,  through  mercy ;  for  there  had 
been  a  great  mortality  in  the  time  of  our  ab- 
sence, and  many  of  our  Friends  died.  Thus 
that  same  providential  Hand  that  drew  us 
from  our  brethren  and  sisters  at  home,  went 
along  with  us,  opened  our  way  and  service 
for  us  in  our  outgoings  and  incomings,  and 
brought  us  home  again  in  due  time.  O  let  my 
soul  reverence  that  dreadful  Being,  the  ma  jesty 
of  heaven,  who  takes  his  dwelling  with  the 
humble!  for  he  was  with  us  in  this  journey-, 
and  carried  us  through  hard  and  smooth 
places.  And  though  our  exercise  was  some- 
times hard,  being  concerned  in  digging  and 
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pruning  work,  and  sometimes  it  came  close 
on  me,  [being]  but  young  in  my  gift,  to  speak 
home  to  matters  according  to  that  understand- 
ing I  had;  and  it  was  not  always  well  taken 
by  some  that  loved  a  fleshly  liberty,  [and 
were  unwilling]  to  be  told  of  some  weak 
places;  yet,  as  I  gave  up  to  the  Lord,  in  obe- 
dience to  speak  or  write  [he  helped  me.] 

"In  particular,  during  this  journey,  it  lay 
pretty  much  upon  me  for  some  weeks  to  write 
unto  Friends  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  [as  at 
the  meeting  there]  I  had  not  gotten  myself 
fully  clear.  At  last  I  acquainted  James  Dick- 
inson with  my  concern.  He  was  a  true  nurs- 
ing father  to  me  in  this  journey,  as  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  and  was  as  true  be- 
hind my  back  as  before  my  face.  The  Lord 
reward  him  for  it !  is  the  sincere  breathing  of 
my  soul. 

"  He  advised  me  to  write  what  was  before 
me.  When  I  had  done  so  he  read  it ;  and  then 
read  it  to  Joseph  Richardson,  who  was  a  ten- 
der-spirited man;  and  yet,  because  the  paper 
was  sharp,  and  touched  pretty  closely  on 
something  which  that  meeting  unto  whom  I 
wrote  was  guilty  of,  he  rather  disliked  it,  and 
showed  his  dislike  to  it,  although  tenderly. 
But,  oh,  the  reasonings,  fears,  and  dejection 
of  mind  that  took  place  in  me  for  a  time! 
Methought  I  could  willingly  have  languished 
away.  My  heart  within  me  trembled  for  fear; 
my  knees  were  ready  to  smite  one  against 
another ;  and  I  had  liked  to  have  despaired 
altogether.  But  this  conflict  with  fleshly 
reasoning,  although  sharp,  lasted  not  long. 
James  Dickinson  took  the  paper,  and  observed 
the  contents  of  it;  and  understanding  that 
the  principal  reason  for  which  J.  R.  objected 
to  it  was,  because  he  feared  it  would  cause 
them  to  be  over  severe  in  judgment  with  a 
backslider,  and  would  let  their  hands  too  far 
loose  upon  him,  James  pleaded  [for  faithful- 
ness] before  J.  R.,  and  laid  things  home  upon 
the  Friends  ;  inasmuch  as,  when  I  bad  written 
the  paper  over  the  second  time,  and  had  pol- 
ished it  a  little  in  some  respects,  Joseph  ap- 
proved of  it  extremely  well,  and  said  he  would 
send  it  to  them  to  whom  I  wrote  it.  I  left  it 
in  his  hand  to  do  with  it  as  he  inclined,  and 
in  so  doing  I  had  abundance  of  satisfaction 
and  ease  of  mind  :  my  heart  was  filled  with 
the  joy  of  God's  salvation,  who  was  nigh  to 
help  my  poor  drooping  soul,  that  had  liked  to 
have  despaired.  But,  blessed  be  God !  he  never 
leaves  nor  forsakes  his,  in  the  nearest  trials 
and  exercises  that  he  may  suffer  to  come  upon 
them.  Although  he  may  try  their  patience, 
yet,  in  his  own  due  and  appointed  time,  he 
will  appear  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed, 
afflicted  ones ;  my  soul  hath  been  a  living  wit- 
ness of  it.  For  he  did,  by  his  own  divine 
power,  make  way  for  me  through  this  exer- 
cise, and  filled  my  heart  (which  had  been 
filled  with  doubts,  consultations,  and  fears) 
with  divine  gladness,  in  which  my  soul  had 
cause  to  triumph  over  all,  and  to  say,  He  is 
everlastingly  worthy  to  be  worshipped,  fol- 
lowed, and  obeyed,  through  all,  and  over  all, 
for  his  goodness  endures  for  ever  and  for  ever- 
more. Amen. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  our  part,  we  seem  (I  mean  the  Society) 
to  live  in  great  union,  but  I  fear  the  unity  of 
the  one  ever  blessed  Spirit  is  not  the  source  ; 
but  rather  an  agreement  to  let  things  go  as 
they  will  or  may,  without  much  care  about 
them ;  and  if  any  are  zealous  for  the  testimony, 


rather  to  single  them  out  as  turners  of  the 
world  upside  down,  and  troublers  of  the 
church's  quiet. —  Cor.  of  S.  Fothergill. 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 
'Tis  hard  when  all  around  is  gloom, 
And  through  the  darkness  trials  loom, 
And  seem  to  lend  swift  wings  to  fear,  . 
And  nought  is  left  our  hearts  to  cheer. 
Oh  !  then  'tis  hard  the  race  to  run, 
And  faithful  say,  "  Thy  Will  be  done." 

Oft  when  we  feel  the  Tempter's  power, 
And  see  the  clouds  in  darkness  lower, 
And  anguish  stern  would  break  the  heart. 
When  friend  from  friend  is  called  to  part 
'Tis  then  we  weary  of  the  race 
Nor  say,  "Thy  Will  be  done,"  with  gra 

Oh,  when  our  love  is  cast  aside, 
And  we  by  hatred  thus  are  tried, 
Are  fain  to  turn  from  all  that's  pure, 
And  glad  receive  the  Tempter's  lure. 
Oh  !  then  our  Father's  suffering  Son, 
Help  us  to  say,  "Thy  Will  be  done." 

Thy  Will  be  done,  above,  below, 
And  may  we  in  thy  favor  grow, 
And  though  the  cross  be  hard  to  bear, 
Remember  we  the  crown  shall  wear. 
Oh  !  let  us  never  more  repine, 
But  cheerful  say,  Thy  Will,  not  mine, 

Catawissa,  Pa. 


Morn  hath  brightened  slowly  ; 

Night  hath  passed  away  ! 
Calm,  and  sweet,  and  holy, 

Be  this  a  Sabbath-day. 

All  around  is  beauty, 

All  within  is  love, 
Strong  for  every  duty, 

Fixed  on  things  above. 

There  is  good  supernal, 

There  alone  is  rest, 
Sinless,  sweet,  eternal, 

For  Thy  children  blest. 

— Davis. 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Emmeline  Tuttle,  who 
is  engaged  in  teaching  the  Indians,  to  R.  T. 
Haines,  Secretary  to  the  11  Women's  Indian 
Aid  Association." 

Indian  Territory,  12th  mo.  23d,  1870. 
Dear  friend,  R.  T.  Haines, — We  were  happy 
as  we  always  are  to  receive  words  of  kindly 
greeting,  and  more  especially  were  we  made 
glad  when  we  learned  that  a  kind  friend  had 
sent  to  our  care  such  things  as  we  are  now 
needing  to  supply  the  destitute.  Only  this 
morning  when  I  awoke,  and  realized  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  suffering  that 
must  be  realized  in  this  great  Indian  country, 
I  wept  long  and  earnestly  over  the  sad  state 
of  things  as  they  now  exist.  Oh  !  it  is  im- 
possible for  those  in  the  distance  to  conceive 
for  a  moment  the  magnitude  of  this  work. 
Truly  thou  well  said,  "  were  it  not  for  the 
help  and  strength  so  mercifully  promised  and 
surely  granted  for  the  asking,  vain  would  be 
the  help  of  man  ;"  we  have  experienced  this 
in  our  extremity,  during  these  long  months 
of  privation  and  want ;  and  did  we  not  believe 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it,  surely  we 
would  long  ere  this  have  fainted  by  the  way. 
Our  physical  wants  have,  the  best  we  could 
do,  been  poorly  supplied,  but  we  are  now  in 
a  condition  to  fare  better,  and  leaving  the 
past,  hope  for  the  future.  We  have  been  living 
in  the  school-house  for  the  last  six  weeks — 
there  was  no  other  place  where  we  could  get 


a  shelter.  Last  Second-day,  on  account  c 
severe  snow  storm,  we  found  it  would  be 
safe  for  us  to  remain  there  longer,  as  the  ho 
is  very  open  and  uncomfortable,  having  b 
left  for  the  Indians  to  finish,  and  they  h 
not  been  able  to  furnish  means  to  do  it  w 
consequently  we  repaired  to  our  little  dc 
cile  which  is  nearly  completed,  where  we  h 
been  comfortably  quartered,  notwithstand 
we  have  not  a  carpet,  or  any  convenient 
the  house.  We  found  when  this  cold  wes 
er  set  in,  that  charity  demanded  we  she 
take  some  of  the  orphan  children  under 
protection.  We  feel  that  these  children  ir 
be  cared  for,  and  kept  alive  until  wi 
weather,  and  yet  it  is  almost  more  than 
can  do :  my  heart  often  aches  for  them  in  tl 
distress.  I  would  ask  for  an  immediate  sup 
of  women's  and  children's  stockings,  ale. 
few  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  supply  of  cos 
blankets.  I  have  felt  much  in  regard  to 
women  here ;  have  encouraged  them  to  I 
pare  for  home  comforts,  to  take  care  of  th 
selves  to  prevent  disease,  to  prepare  bedd 
and  have  encouraged  the  girls  to  bring  1 
patch-work  to  school,  which  they  love  t( 
— but  they  have  very  few  pieces.  When 
send  a  box,  if  you  would  put  in  some  scl 
and  remnants  we  could  soon  work  them 
Several  of  our  best  girls  have  married  lat 
and  would  assist  me  at  any  time  in  mab 
clothing  for  the  poorer  children.  Man] 
the  mothers  can  sew,  but  nearly  all  of  tl 
are  poor  housekeepers,  and  need  encour; 
ment  in  every  way;  and  yet  we  need  to- 
proach  them  very  cautiously  in  order  toj 
them  good. 

The  chief's  wife  lives  well,  is  an  intellij 
woman,  and  somewhat  companionable.! 
have  been  teaching  them  how  to  make  br 
and  to-day  have  been  teaching  one  of  the  j 
how  to  patch — she  is  progressing  finelj 
wish  some  of  you  could  see  the  work  she 
just  completed.  Poor  things,  they  like  a  pr 
dress,  beads,  rings,  and  so  forth,  but  k: 
little  about  comfort.  When  we  received 
of  the  girls,  who  is  now  with  us,  she  h; 
calico  dress,  but  little  under  clothing  ;  she 
succeeded  in  fitting  herself  quite  comforta 
She  cannot  speak  English,  but  watches 
closely,  and  tries  to  gratify  every  wisl 
mine.  They  never  refuse  to  do  what  I 
them,  and  manifest  a  very  strong  attachn 
for  us. 

We  have  our  hands  full,  but  amid  all 
privations  and  trials,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  p 
lege  to  work  for  degraded  and  suffering 
manity.  Our  school  continues  to  prot 
The  temperance  cause  is  gaining,  and 
religious  meetings  increasing  in  size  am 
terest.  Truly  thy  friend, 

Emmeline  H.  Turn 

Contributions  received  by  S.  W.  Cope,! 
surer,  1312  Filbert  Street. 


More  Spiritual  Mindedness. — I  think  1 
not  quite  ignorantly  prejudiced  against  i 
lectual  progress ;  but  I  am  jealous  lest 
should  depart  from  under  the  yoke  and  ( 
of  Christ ;  for  what  would  then  be  the 
result  ?  I  long  for  christian  believers,  in 
out  of  our  own  Society,  to  be  more  spiritv 
minded  ;  bound  together  in  true  unity,  ar 
the  peaceable  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  in 
holy  Head.  Every  sacrifice  of  self-love 
self-will,  of  the  unsanctified  part  in  us, 
have  an  abundant  reward. — Mary  Cappei 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Old  Slop-gatherer. 

is  interesting  to  notice  how  much  we  are 
times  helped  to  bear  with  patience  the 
»les  that  assail  us,  by  a  comparison  of  our 
lot  with  that  of  others  who  are  in  greater 
alties. 

friend  of  mine  once  related  a  chapter  in 
sperience,  which  gave  a  pleasant  illustra- 
jf  this  principle.  At  the  time  referred 
was  actively  engaged  in  a  manufactur- 
ioncern,  which  employed  a  number  of 
men.  One  who  was  associated  with  him 
siness,  and  who  attended  to  the  details 
3  factory,  had  occasion  to  be  absent  from 
i,  and  the  care  devolved  upon  himself. 
y  thing  seemed  to  work  by  "  the  rule  of 
aries."  A  part  of  the  machinery  gave 
and  the  men  struck  for  higher  wages, 
riend  was  standing  at  the  street  door, 
ed  to  know  what  to  do,  and  with  some 
gs  of  impatience  and  irritation  strug- 
to  find  expression.  Just  then  an  old 
drove  up,  with  an  old  horse  and  cart, 
e  business  it  was  to  collect  kitchen  slops, 
which  he  fed  his  two  or  three  pigs.  He 
known  him  years  before,  and  supposed 
ad  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
s.    So  he  saluted  him,  "  Why,  Jemmy, 

ee  still  alive  ?"    "  O  yes,  Mr.  ,"  re- 

tho  old  man,  "  I  am  in  trouble."  He  went 
tell  his  sad  story.  He  had  purchased  a 
.  property  some  years  before,  paying 
as  part  of  the  price,  and  leaving  a  mort- 
on  it  for  the  balance.  The  curbing  and 
ig  of  the  streets  in  front  of  it  had  cost 
about  $250,  and  he  had  spent  $150  in 
Qg  up  a  stable.  Hard  times  came  on, 
>eing  unable  to  pay  the  interest  money 
fell  due,  the  property  was  sold  from  him, 
ie  was  deprived  of  his  humble  home,  and 
ardly  obtained  earnings  he  had  invested 
One  of  his  daughters  had  married  a 
who  became  very  intemperate,  and  soon 
under  the  effects  of  hard  drinking, 
l  the  funeral  was  over,  his  widow  went 
sister's  house  for  shelter,  and  worn  out 
sorrow,  fatigue  and  anxiety,  they  threw 
selves  on  the  bed  for  rest,  leaving  a  can- 
urning,  which  by  some  means  set  the 
othing  on  fire,  and  one  of  the  poor 
m  was  so  badly  burned  that  she  died  the 
day.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his  horse, 
i  had  been  turned  out  into  a  meadow  to 
,  was  mired  in  a  ditch,  and  it  too  died, 
of  the  neighbors  had  kindly  purchased 
er  old  animal  for  $40,  and  given  it  to 
)ut  he  said  he  did  not  know  where  he 
o  put  his  horse  that  night,  and  so  he 
itically  added,  "  Mr.  ,  I  am  in  trou- 

)  old  man's  narrative  brought  a  new  set 
ings  into  the  mind  of  my  friend,  and  as 
npared  the  comparatively  light  trouble 
had  disturbed  his  equanimity,  with  the 
ulated  losses  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
humble  acquaintance,  he  doubtless  felt 
ere  was  one  whose  crosses  were  heavier 
lis  own.  So  he  gave  him  some  good 
ss  advice,  and  tried  to  comfort  him  in 
ictions.    As  they  were  about  parting, 

pleasant  to  obseiwe  the  effort  the  old 
tade  to  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  tho 
),  and  to  hear  his  expression  of  grati- 
•  our  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  had  still 

to  him  "  his  old  woman." 

n  next  we  are  tempted  to  suffer  our- 

to  be  unduly  disturbed  by  the  minor 


trials  of  life,  let  us  remember  the  old  slop- 
gatherer's  experience,  and  strive  to  suppress 
any  disposition  to  murmur  at  our  troubles  ; 
but  wisely  aim  to  preserve  our  minds  in  that 
quiet  and  settled  condition,  which  will  enable 
us  most  effectively  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  wo  have  to  encounter.  Even  if 
severe  calamities  threaten  or  overtake  us,  we 
have  an  unfailing  refuge,  if  we  are  struggling 
to  do  right.  It  gives  a  silver  lining  to  ever}' 
cloud,  to  know  that  our  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  power  and  goodness  are  both  unbound- 
ed, will  not  suffer  more  to  befall  us  than  will 
tend  to  promote  our  own  best  welfare.  Under 
every  affliction  let  us  strive  to  recognize  the 
chastisements  of  His  hand,  who  does  not 
willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men, 
yet  often  administers  tho  rod,  so  that  we, 
being  humbled  and  made  submissive  by  it, 
may  more  fully  bow  to  His  wishes.  He  stains 
our  pleasant  pictures,  overturns  our  plans  of 
worldly  pleasure  or  prosperity,  and  makes  us 
familiar  with  disappointment  and  trouble,  so 
that  tho  heart  may  be  led  to  seek  for  durable 
riches  and  treasures  in  those  Heavenly  man- 
sions where  nothing  can  disturb  our  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  them. 

When  a  child  at  school  is  puzzled  over  a 
mathematical  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
taxes  all  the  mental  ability  he  possesses,  the 
wise  teacher  encourages  him  to  persevering 
effort,  by  the  assurance  that  the  overcoming 
of  such  difficulties  in  his  studies  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  strengthening  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  this  object  is 
even  more  important  than  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  which  he  'acquires.  Let  us  re- 
member that  our  school  days  have  not  ceased, 
that  this  whole  life  is  but  a  stage  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  eternal  world  into  which  we  shall 
ere  long  enter;  and  that  it  would  be  as  un- 
wise for  us  to  shrink  from  the  trials  and  trou- 
bles that  are  meted  out  to  us,  as  it  would  be 
for  the  school-boy  to  throw  aside,  without 
effort,  the  task  assigned  him  by  his  teacher. 
These  things  are  the  necessary  parts  of  our 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  training,  and 
furthermore  they  are  assigned  us  by  a  per- 
fectly wise  and  skilful  Heavenly  Teacher,  who 
knows  exactly  what  lesson  each  of  us  needs 
to  learn.  Let  us,  then,  trust  unreservedly  to 
Him,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  with  equal 
truth  and  beauty — 


Management  of  Oxen. — The  ox  should  be 
as  little  abused  by  threats  and  whipping,  as 
by  stinted  feed  and  overtasked  labor.  Loud 
and  continued  hallooing,  or  the  severe  use  of 
the  lash,  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  cruel  and  dis- 
graceful. We  never  witness  this  barbarity 
without  wishing  the  brutes  could  change 
places,  long  enough,  at  least,  to  teach  the 
biped  that  humanity  by  his  own  sufferings 
which  his  reason  and  sensibility  have  failed 
to  inspire.  Clear  and  intelligible,  yet  low 
and  gentle  words  are  all  that  are  necessary 
to  guide  the  well-trained,  spirited  ox. 

The  stick,  or  whip,  is  needed  rather  to  in- 
dicate the  precise  movement  desired,  than  as 
a  stimulant  or  means  of  punishment.  The 
ox  understands  a  moderate  tone  more  per- 
fectly than  a  boisterous  one,  for  all  sounds 
become  indistinct  as  they  increase. — R.  L. 
Allen. 


Scientific  Scraps. 

Narrow  Gauge  Railway. — The  Portmadoc 
and  Festiniog  Railway,  Waies,  is  now  attract- 
ing much  attention  from  raiiroad  men.  This 
is  a  little  lino  in  North  Wales,  which  was  ori- 
ginally constructed  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  a  tramway  for  slate  and  stone  from  the 
hills  of  Merionethshire  to  the  sea-shore.  It  is 
now  being  used  as  a  regular  goods  and  pas- 
senger line.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  its  con- 
struction is  that  tho  gauge  is  only  two  feet 
broad.  Hence,  though  tho  line  runs  through 
a  very  difficult  country,  the  expenses  of  con- 
struction and  working  are  so  small  that  the 
traffic  yields  the  enormous  revenue  of  30  per 
cent.  The  reason  is  simple  enough.  It  is  be- 
cause the  proportion  between  the  dead  weight 
and  paying  weight  is  so  much  less  than  upon 
other  railways.  The  engine  and  tender  upon 
this  line  weigh  about  10  tons,  against  40  tons 
upon  the  wider  gauge  of  other  fines.  Instead 
of  a  first-class  carriage,  weighing  7'}  tons,  to 
carry  32  passengers,  and  representing  nearly 
5  cwt.  of  dead  weigbt  for  each  passenger,  the 
carriages  on  the  Festiniog  weigh  only  30  cwt. 
for  12  passengers,  or  two  and  a  half  cwt.  for 
each  person  carried. 

Durability  of  English  Locomotives. — The  life 
of  a  locomotive  boiler  has  been  found  to  be 
about  350,000  train  miles  ;  but  this  may  pro- 
bably on  some  lines  go  up  to  400,000,  or  even 
500,000  miles,  as  its  wear  and  tear  would  de- 
pend greatly  on  local  circumstances,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  water 
employed.  Assuming  that  the  life  of  the  en- 
gine is  determined  by  the  endurance  of  the 
boiler,  and  that  if,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  will  last  500,000  miles,  then  during 
that  time  the  fire-box  will  probably  require 
to  be  renewed  at  least  3  times ;  the  tires  of 
the  wheels,  5  or  perhaps  6  times ;  the  crank- 
axles,  3  or  4  times ;  and  the  tubes  probably 
from  7  to  10  times. 

Briquettes. — The  general  use  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  "Briquettes"  as  fuel  for  locomotives 
is  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  our  railway 
companies,  both  as  respects  economy  of  con- 
sumption and  room  required  for  storage.  They 
are  composed  of  finely  powdered,  washed 
coals,  cemented  with  a  material  which  forms 
the  refuse  of  starch  factories,  or  with  coal  tar. 
The  mixture  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a 
piston  in  a  cylindrical  or  polygonal  case,  and 
then  exposed  to  a  current  of  hot  air  in  a  kiln 
for  about  3  hours.  The  resulting  blocks 
weigh  on  an  average  8  pounds,  and  burn  with 
a  residue  of  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  ashes. 
The  experience  of  the  Austrian  railways  is, 
that  they  evaporate  7.2  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal. 

Centrifugal  Pumps. — The  great  Appold  cen- 
trifugal pump  to  be  worked  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  important  Avork,  the 
Amsterdam  Ship  Canal,  is  to  lift  2,000  cubic 
metres,  or,  say,  440,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  lift  is  not  great,  but  for  each  foot  of  lift, 
the  actual  duty,  irrespective  of  all  losses  of 
effect,  is  133 J  horse-power. — Engineering. 

Inverted  Siphon. — An  iron-pipe,  11  inches  in 
diameter,  and  8,800  foot  (one  and  two-thirds 
miles)  long,  has  been  laid  in  Tuolumne  county, 
California.  It  runs  down  a  mountain,  under 
a  creek,  and  up  the  ascent  on  tho  opposite 
side,  under  a  perpendicular  pressure  at  the 
lowest  point  of  684  feet. — Journal  Franklin 
Institute. 

A  rapid  Change  of  Gauge. — In  Missouri,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway — a  road  nearly  200 


"  From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavor,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve." 
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miles  long — changed  its  line  from  the  broad 
to  the  narrow  gauge.  Nearly  1,400  men  were 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  and  they  labored  with 
such  celerity,  that  the  task  was  accomplished 
in  12  hours,  and  without  interrupting  the 
business  of  the  road. 

Large  Blast. — The  operation  of  blasting  off 
the  rocky  headland  of  Lime  Point,  opposite 
Fort  Point,  and  forming  the  northern  entrance 
to  St.  Francisco  Bay,  for  a  heavy  water-bat- 
tery, has  been  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  G-.  H.  Mendell,  U.  S.  Engineers  corps. 
Two  blasts  have  already  been  made;  one  with 
about  10,000  lbs.  of  powder  and  a  second  with 
24,000.  This  second  blast  is  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  used  in  military  engineering. 
At  the  point  a  tunnel  had  been  run  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  into  the  base  of  the  hill,  a 
distance  of  about  30  feet,  where  a  chamber 
was  formed  on  the  right  to  contain  3,000  lbs. 
of  powder;  thence  the  tunnel  ran  in  a  direc- 
tion south  of  west  31  feet,  where  a  chamber 
was  formed  on  the  left  for  6,000  lbs.  of  powder, 
thence  on  the  same  line  45  feet,  where  the 
third  chamber  was  formed  to  contain  7,500 
lbs.  These  chambers  were  about  5  feet  by  7 
feet,  to  contain  from  125  to  130  cubic  feet 
When  all  were  chambered  out,  a  board  parti- 
tion was  put  up  in  front  of  each  chamber  to 
hold  the  powder.  The  greatest  care  was  used 
in  placing  the  powder  in  the  chambers ;  the 
men  wore  the  French  sabots,  or  bandaged 
their  feet  in  bagging;  the  barrel  of  powder 
was  opened  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and 
carried  into  the  chamber  in  sacks,  the  men 
groping  their  way  into  the  dark  tunnel,  and 
delivering  their  dangerous  burden  to  the  fore- 
man, who  emptied  it  into  one  immense  bin  in 
the  chamber.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  filling 
up,  8  cartridges  were  distributed  at  different 
points  in  the  mass,  each  cartridge  having  an 
electric  wire  leading  to  the  central  wire  con- 
nected with  the  machine  outside.  As  fast  as 
these  chambers  were  filled,  they  were  sealed 
up  with  clay  and  the  tunnel  tamped  with  the 
same  material,  the  wires  for  firing  the  mass 
leading  through  a  small  box  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tunnel.  These  wires,  two  in  number,  were 
of  copper,  one  an  insulated  wire  to  convey  the 
electricity  to  the  mass  of  powder,  and  the 
other  a  plain  wire  for  the  return  current ;  one 
connected  with  the  positive,  and  the  other 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  powerful  "  Beards- 
lee"  magnetico-electric  machine,  located  in  a 
secure  place  outside,  and  several  feet  distant. 
On  connecting  the  poles,  the  explosion  took 
place  with  a  heavy,  dull  sound,  and  an  im- 
mense mass  of  earth  and  rock  was  thrown 
into  the  air  about  70  feet,  and  the  whole  face 
of  the  cliff  came  crashing  down  to  the  base 
and  tumbled  into  the  sea.  The  cliff  has  been 
blasted  off  for  about  200  feet  along  its  base 
and  tumbled  into  the  sea,  and  about  175  feet 
in  height  with  an  average  depth  of  about  60 
feet. — San  Francisco  paper. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  evening  preceding  the  decease  of  John 
Thorp  of  Manchester,  England,  he  related  to 
his  family  the  following  circumstances,  which 
occurred  in  his  youth,  and  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  ever  before  communicated. 

"  When  a  boy,  about  14  years  of  age,  my 
attachment  to  music  and  singing  was  such, 
that  when  walking  alone  in  the  lanes  and 
fields  on  an  evening,  I  frequently  gratified 
myself  by  singing  aloud  ;  and  indulged  there- 
in, even  after  my  mind  became  uneasy  with 


the  practice,  until,  in  one  of  my  solitary  even- 
ing walks,  and  when  in  the  act  of  singing,  I 
heard,  as  it  were,  a  voice  distinctly  say,  '  If 
thou  wilt  discontinue  that  gratification,  thou 
shalt  be  made  partaker  of  a  much  more  per- 
fect harmony.'  Such  was  the  powerful  and 
convincing  effect  of  this' solemn  and  awful 
communication,  that  he  added,  he  never  after- 
wards indulged  in  the  practice. 

"After  a  short  suspense  of  conversation,  he 
related  the  circumstance  of  Luke  Cock  hav- 
ing been  a  great  singer,  prior  to  joining  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  and  that  John  Eichard- 
son  said  of  him,  '  he  was  the  greatest  singer 
in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  resided, 
and  that  he  sung  then  the  songs  of  Babylon, 
by  the  muddy  waters  thereof;  but  having 
drunk  deep  of  the  brooks  of  Shiloh,  which  run 
softly  into  the  newly  converted  soul,  he  could 
sing  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  "■ 
From  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Character,  by 
John  Bradshaw. 


Selected. 

FOR    THE  YOUTH. 

Talk  About  War. 

"  Pray  tell  us  something  about  the  War, 
grandpa,"  said  Betsy  and  Jane,  running  to- 
wards the  old  gentleman,  as  he  sat  silently 
musing  upon  the  great  events  of  the  day. 

"  Oh,  do,  pray  do,  grandpa,"  added  Eobert, 
as  he  looked  up  into  the  saddened  counten- 
ance of  him  who  began  now  to  be  bowed  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  years.  "I  long,"  con- 
tinued the  little  fellow,  "to  hear  of  the  great 
doings  of  the  soldiers.  Oh,  how  I  should  like 
to  be  a  soldier  1" 

"  And  how  I  should  like  to  see  the  troops, 
and  the  flags,  and  the  banners,  and  hear  the 
bands  and  the  great  cannons,"  said  Betsy. 

"  Yes,  to  see  the  horses  galloping  and  pranc- 
ing, as  pleased  as  their  riders  to  take  part  in 
the  scene.  Oh,  Betsy,  don't  you  remember 
what  a  beautiful  sight  the  review  was? 
There  was  the  splendid  dress  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  there  was  the  gold  lace,  so  beautiful  !— 
on  the  officers'  coats,  and  the  waving  feathers 
in  their  caps ;  and  the  saddle-cloths,  or  what 
was  worked  so  beautifully  on  the  cloth !  and 
then  there  was  the  scabbard  dangling,  and 
the  naked  sword  sparkling  so  brilliantly  in 
the  sun ;  and  then  there  was  the  trumpet-call 
and  the  bugle-note,  and  the  dashing  here  and 
there;  and  presently  there  was  the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  then  the  sharp,  shrill  crack, 
crack,  crack,  of  the  infantry  all  down  the 
lines." 

These  utterances  of  the  little  folks  were  ex- 
pressed, as  it  were,  in  a  breath,  and  bespoke 
all  the  heartiness  and  vivacity  of  youth,  as 
yet  knowing  nothing  of  the  sobering,  sadden- 
ing influences  of  real  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
military  warfare. 

"  And  so  you  think  you  would  like  to  see  a 
battle  ?"  calmly  added  the  elderly  one,  as  he 
sat  thoughtfully  and  painfully  listening  to  the 
little  group  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  grandpa,"  they  all  exclaim- 
ed, as  with  one  voice;  "we  should,  indeed." 

"I  think  you  would  be  quite  of  another 
mind,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  if  you  really 
knew  what  you  were  talking  about." 

"Do  you,  grandpa?  Why,  where  could 
there  be  anything  more  beautiful?"  said 
Robert.  "  Only  think,  grandpa,  if  it  were  so 
fine  a  sight  at  the  review,  with  only  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  soldiers,  besides  a 


troop  or  two  of  artillery,  what  must  it  be 
scores  of  regiments,  and  tens  of  thousam 
foot- soldiers,  besides  whole  regiments  of 
goons,  with  hundreds  of  artillery  and 
pieces  ?    Oh  !  it  must  be  a  glorious  spect 
indeed  I" 

"  Yes,  that  it  must,"  exclaimed  both 
girls. 

"  I  am  sure  I  should  never  forget  the  si| 
said  Eobert. 

"That's  quite  true,"  remarked  the  old 
tleman,  "you  never  would  ;  and,  having 
witnessed  it,  you  would  never  wish  the  j 
repeated." 

"  Why  not,  grandpa?  I  should  think 
a  scene  were  worth  seeing  every  day, 
not  once  or  twice  merely." 

"  Well,  now,  my  dear  children,  let  m< 
plain  to  you,  that  the  little  you  have  86'; 
soldiery  is  very  different  to  what  it  real 
You  have  merely  seen  it  upon  parade 
view — just  a  little  practice,  so  far  as  it  ( 
be  adopted.    Eemember  that,  in  all  the  g 
displays  of  which  you  have  spoken,  you  i 
saw  a  man  fall !    Not  one  was  killed, 
why  ?    Because  it  is  merely  what  is  call 
sham  fight.    It  was  only  playing  at  b. 
The  charges  consisted  of  powder  only ; 
was  no  ball  in  the  cartridge,  nor  shot  ir 
cannon." 

"  Oh,  we  never  thought  of  that,  grant 
exclaimed  the  children  as  with  one  voici 

"Ah,  my  children,"  said  he,  "had  it 
real,  and  not  merely  pretended  fighting 
would  soon  have  witnessed  a  very  diff1 
state  of  things.    Had  the  cannon  been 
ted,  and  had  the  infantry  been  supplied 
other  than  blank  cartridge,  hundreds  v.| 
have  fallen,  and  the  plain  o'er  which 
troops  swept  would  have  speedily  beei 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Tbj 
gle-note  and  trumpet-call  would  have 
responded  to  by  the  death-shriek  or  the 
rible  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded." 

"  Oh,  we  never  thought  of  that,  gran 
again  exclaimed  the  children. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  did  not,"  sai< 
old  gentleman.  "A  single  glance  at  sv 
scene  would  terrify  you  beyond  measun 
leave  upon  your  minds  never-to-be  forg 
impressions.  Nothing  would  ever  erase 
your  memories  such  dire  spectacles  a 
battle-field  exhibits.  It  is  something  d 
ful  to  think  of  scores  and  hundreds  offl 
noble-hearted  fellows  being,  as  it  were, 
ed  down  under  the  terrific  fire  of  artille 
beneath  the  charge  of  cavalry,  or  at  the  M 
of  the  bayonet.  Such  things  are  dreadijj 
the  extreme  to  think  of.  Men,  in  thei 
cumstances,  are  maddened  with  rage; 
feel  and  act  towards  each  other  as  so 
demons ;  they  are  no  longer  human,  but 
ish ;  and  yet,  ere  war  was  declared,  the; 
naught  of  anger  or  bitterness  about 
They  fight,  not  for  themselves,  but  by  th< 
and  too  often  to  serve  the  whims  and  ft 
of  others." 

"  This  seems  very  sad,  grandpa." 

"  It  does,  dear  children  ;  and  what  i 
you  think  of  soldiers  and  of  warfare,  if,  i 
the  sanction,  and  by  the  will  of  tho  ki 
the  government,  your  papa  were  com]  I 
to  go  and  fight?" 

"  What,  go  against  his  own  will,  gram  ^ 

"  Yes,  snatched,  as  it  were,  away  frcn  1 
and  your  mamma,  and  all  the  peace  am  if 
piness  of  home,  to  go  and  take  part  in  a 
rel  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to." 
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.nd  suppose  he  were  to  be  killed,  grand- 
said  Jane,  "  would'nt  that  be  dreadful?" 
t  would,  indeed,  my  child;  but  then  that 
\  only  be  sharing  the  fate  that  hundreds, 
jven  thousands,  do.  Others,  again,  are 
led  for  life,  even  if  they  do  return  to  their 


me  the  butt  of  professor  and  profane,  I  never 
once  repented  it,  I  believe  it  was  right,  and 
leave  the  effect  to  him,  whose  ways  are  un- 
searchable, yet  faithful,  just  and  true. —  Cor.  of 
S.  FothercjiU. 
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FIRST  MONTH  21,  1871. 


In  reading  a  communication,  not  long  since, 
from  a  member  of  London  Yearly  -Meeting, 
we  were  struck  with  the  complaint  made  that 
it  was  now  almost  impossible  to  distinguish, 
at  sight,  tho  members  of  that  meeting  from 
other  professors.  The  writer,  we  interred, 
had  himself  thrown  aside  the  plain  dress  of  a 
Friend,  but  he  confessed  the  loss  sustained, 
felt  more  sensibly  on  some  occasions  than 
others,  by  not  knowing  whether  those  met 
with,  were  members  of  the  same  society  with 
himself,  and  consequently  bound  to  bear  tho 
same  testimonies.  We  can  readily  understand 
this  feeling  of  loss,  and  however  blinded  ma- 
ny of  our  members  may  have  become  as  to 
the  religious  duty  to  adhere  to  that  plainness 
of  apparel  which  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
Friend,  they  must,  we  apprehend,  bo  sensible, 
that  as  this  is  departed  from,  and  no  distinc- 
tion in  dress  or  manners  is  observable  between 
them  and  other  religious  professors  around 
tbem,  that  peculiar  feeling  of  brotherhood 
which  has  heretofore  existed  among  Friends, 
which  warmed  the  heart  with  sympathy  and 
love  towards  others  met  with,  who,  though 
strangers,  by  their  dress  and  manners,  at 
once  showed  they  were  their  fellow  members, 
and  therefore  bound  to  support  the  same  spi- 
ritual religion,  has  been  greatly  weakened  or 
destroyed.  Nor  is  this  feeling  of  affectionate 
interest  in  those  making  the  appearance  of  a 
consistent  Friend,  confined  to  Friends.  Occa- 
sions have  repeatedly  occurred,  when  other 
religious  professors  have  expressed  the  grati- 
fication they  felt  on  meeting  unexpectedly 
one  who  they  recognized,  by  dress  and  lan- 
guage, to  be  a  Friend.  At  a  crowded  dinner 
table  in  Geneva,  at  which  a  plain  Friend  was 
sitting,  a  man  walked  up  and  threw  his  arms 
around  him.  On  the  Friend  expressing  his 
surprise,  as  they  were  strangers  to  each  other, 
the  man  apologized,  saying  that  though  not 
a  member  of  the  Society,  he  knew  the  charac- 
ter of  Friends,  and  he  was  so  rejoiced  when 
he  unexpectedly  saw  in  a  foreign  country,  one 
he  recognized  as  a  Friend,  he  had,  wkhout 
thinking  of  its  singularity,  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  heart  to  go  and  embrace  him. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  in  these  co- 
lumns our  views  on  the  subject  of  dress,  gen- 
erally, and  on  the  plain  dress  of  Friends.  That 
it  is  our  belief  all  our  members  wboare  brought 
under  the  government  of  the  Eloly  Spirit — 
from  the  requirements  of  which  our  plainness 
of  apparel  had  its  origin — will,  sooner  or  later, 
as  they  experience  their  natural  propensities 
subjected  to  the, restraints  of  the  cross,  find 
themselves  constrained  to  adopt  it.  That 
where  it  is  disregarded  and  held  up  as  a  mere 
sectarian  form,  better  cast  aside  than  observ- 
ed, it  is  evidence  that  the  individual  has  not 
yet  attained  a  practical  understanding  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  gospel,  on  which  the  testi- 
monies of  Friends  rest,  and  that  he  or  she  will 
be  found  indifferent  in  the  support  of  some 
others  of  those  testimonies.  But  we  are  now 
referring  to  the  loss  Friends  sustain,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  give  up  the  garb  by  which 
they  have  been  long  known,  and  which,  in 
the  eye  of  others,  is  more  or  less  a  testimonial 
of  the  cross-bearing  religion  they  profess. 
We  arc  full}-  aware  that  a  plain  dress  is  va- 
lueless as  a  substitute  for  regeneration  and  its 


happy  home.  Think  of  your  poor  papa 
ning  after  many  months,  with  perhaps 
rm,  or  both,  wanting,  and  perhaps  minus 
as  well  ?" 

>b,  that  would  be  awful,"  said  Betsy, 
es,  but  I  would  sooner  have  him  so, 
not  at  all,"  said  Bobert. 
>h,  yes,  and  so  would  I,"  exclaimed  both 
iris.  "  But  would'nt  it  be  dreadful  for 
thus  to  be  taken  away,  and  never  to  re- 
in 

h,"  said  grandpa,  "  and  perhaps  lie  all 
upon  the  battle-field,  wounded  and 
ing  to  death  ;  there,  in  the  dense  dark 
and  the  silent  gloom,  except  that  si- 
were  broken  by  tho  cries  and  the 
.8  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  No  friend  at 
to  staunch  the  blood,  bind  up  his  wounds, 
re  him  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
:h  his  thirst,  after  all  the  horrors  of  the 
dus  awful  day.  Oh,  how  he  would  think 
i  own  quiet  home — of  your  mamma — of 
and  yet,  none  to  help,  and  but  sorry 
octs  of  ever  returning  to  you  again. 
,hen,  if  he  did  not  die  there,  perhaps  in 
or  so  he  would  be  found  by  the  enemy, 
arried  away  to  a  foreign  hospital,  there 
ger  among  those  who  probably  would 
lling  down  curses  upon  him  and  his 
ry  for  helping  to  bring  them  to  a  simi- 
te  with  himself." 

h,  grandpa,"  said  Bobert,  "  I  never 
ht  of  this  when  I  talked  about  soldiers 
ar." 

was  sure  you  did  not,  my  dear  boy." 
at  now  you  have  named  it,  grandpa, 
t  it  be  very  awful  for  those  that  are 
led  in  the  battle  to  lie  helpless  on  the 
d;  to  see  the  troops  come  galloping 
hem,  and  they  unable  to  help  thern- 

or  get  out  of  the  way." 

course  it  must,  my  boy ;  and  these 
sitters  which  are  little  thought  of.  No 
there  are  hundreds  who  might  recover 

Uet  wound,  but  who  are  trampled  to 

by  the  horses,  or  perish  under  the 

of  the  artillery." 

,  grandpa,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  sol- 
ow,"  said  Bobert. 

),  nor  do  we  wish  to  see  a  battle,"  ex- 
d  both  Jane  and  Betsy, 
clt  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  their  grand- 
I  know  you  would  feel  very  differently 
you  came  to  hear  of  the  fearful  slaugh- 
endant  upon  war,  as  well  as  the  hun- 
and  thousands  who  were  thus  so  sud- 
and  so  cruelly  deprived  of  husbands, 
;her,  and  brother." 

-       O.  J. 

Selected. 

nd  in  almost  every  mind  a  secret  dis- 
ainst  Friends  who  signed  the  Epistle* 
ion  and  Advice  ;  and  fully  expected  to 
d  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for 
joncerned  in  it.  But  innocently  con- 
)f  my  own  and  Friends'  integrity,  and 
I  of  that  which  engaged  us,  I  was  quiet, 
t  bold.  I  have  this  remark  to  make, 
;h  subscribing  that  Epistle  hath  made 

Churchman's  Journal,  p.  235,  Friends'  Library 


Benevolence  to  Animals  as  apart  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  Youth. — Almost  all  boys  are  fond  of 
dogs,  and  yet  nearly  all  will  persecute  cats, 
rob  bird's  nests,  and  pelt  frog?.  There  are  ex- 
ceptional boys,  who  delight  in  cruelty,  and 
they  frequently  grow  up  with  their  evil  pro- 
pensities strengthened  by  age  and  exercise. 
There  are  also  men  of  brutal  disposition,  who 
have  acquired  their  ruffianism,  after  passing 
through  the  juvenile  stages  of  their  existence, 
and  they  are  at  once  the  plagues  and  the  puz- 
zles of  society,  defying  its  punishments  and 
resisting  its  benevolent  endeavors. 

Cruelty  to  animals  is  partly  the  work  of 
brutal  natures,  and  partly  perpetrated  by  well 
meaning  people  under  the  influenco  of  bad 
habits  ;  and  if  we  could  estimate  the  total 
quantity  of  cruel  infliction  imposed  upon  birds, 
beasts,  reptiles,  and  fish,  we  should  probably 
find  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  resulted 
from  the  ill-regulated  action  of  good,  and  even 
benevolent  persons.  Much  ill-treatment  of* 
animals  comes  out  of  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings of  trade.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  bleed 
calves,  to  cram  sheep  and  poultry  into  the 
smallest  possible  apparatus  of  transport,  to 
drive  cattle  for  long  distances  without  permit- 
ting them  to  drink,  and  to  slaughter  them 
without  sufficient  avoidance  of  pain.  Each 
little  circle  in  which  these  malpractices  occur, 
forms  its  own  theory  of  cruelty  and  benevo- 
lence, and  laughs  scornfully  at  outsiders  who 
object  to  its  ways.  The  fox-hunter  thinks  a 
man  a  fool  who  reminds  him  of  (the  unbenev- 
olent  character  of  his  sport,  and  the  fine  ladies 
who  flock  to  aristocratic  pigeon  matches, 
have  no  more  compunction  at  witnessing  the 
sufferings  of  the  maimed  birds,  than  the  Spa- 
niards have  for  the  gored  horses  and  tortured 
bulls  in  their  disgusting  national  recreation. 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  cruelty  of  custom 
or  indifference  does  not  lead  to  the  demorali- 
zation which  inevitably  results  from  a  delibe- 
rate choice  of  action  that  inflicts  unnecessary 
pain,  and  yet  all  familiarity  with  needless  and 
useless  suffering  must  tend  to  damage  charac- 
ter, unless  it  excites  strenuous  resistance  to 
the  evil,  and  efforts  for  its  cure. — Late  Paper. 


Gov.  Glaflin  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  annual 
message,  makes  the  following  sensible  re- 
marks:— "  We  cannot  deprecate  too  strongly 
all  attempts  to  arouse  among  us  a  spirit  of 
hostility  toward  other  nations.  The  middle 
classes  of  the  people  of  Europe  look  to  Amer- 
ica as  their  refuge  from  tyranny,  and  as  the 
home  of  the  poor.  They  were  our  friends  in 
the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion.  In  Great 
Britain,  even  amid  tho  extreme  sufferings 
caused  by  the  continuance  of  our  struggle, 
they  constrained  their  rulers  to  observe  neu- 
trality ;  and  they  in  the  end  will  compel  their 
government  to  render  us  the  meed  of  justice. 
Upon  them  would  fall  the  horrors  of  war  in 
any  contest  with  us,  and  we  should  be  slow 
to  weaken  their  confidence  in  our  magnani- 
mity, or  give  to  their  opponents  the  long- 
sought  opportunity  of  attaining  power,  and 
thus  increasing  the  danger  of  war,  by  post- 
poning the  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  countries." 
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THE  FRIEND. 


fruits.  The  cleanness  of  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  the  inside 
is  clean  also,  but  where  a  Friend  experiences 
the  inner  washing,  the  outside  will  in  time 
correspond. 

In  or  about  the  year  1826,  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  received  a  communication  from  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  in  which  that  body  had  been 
long  interested.  Among  other  things  con- 
tained in  it,  were  remarks  on  the  changes 
which  these  children  of  the  forest  had  ob- 
served even  then,  taken  place  in  the  Society ; 
the  substance  of  which  that  Yearly  Meeting 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  and  weight, 
to  transmit,  through  its  minutes  to  its  subor- 
dinate meetings,  viz : 

"  We  have  recently  received  a  solemn  mes- 
sage from  our  Indian  neighbors  of  the  Shaw- 
nee nation,  informing,  that  during  a  council 
lately  held  among  them,  while  they  were  un- 
der a  deep  concern  on  account  of  many  devi- 
ations from  their  ancient  simplicity,  and  were 
laboring  to  reform  their  own  people,  they 
likewise  felt  a  concern  for  us  ;  stating,  that 
in  former  d&ys  they  knew  us  from  the  people 
of  the  world,  by  the  simplicity  of  our  appear- 
ance ;  which  in  times  of  war  had  been  a  pre- 
servation to  us  ;  but  that  now  they  have  to 
lament  that  they  know  us  not  (or  many  of 
us),  by  reason  of  our  departure  from  our  an- 
cient plainness,  and  that  they  earnestly  desire 
we  would  labor  with  our  deviating  members, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  back  to 
that  simplicity  which  will  again  distinguish 
us  as  the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

There  is  sometimes  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority so  great  as  not  to  notice  such  "  little 
things"  as  affect  others.  But  so  far  from  this 
being  an  evidence  of  true  elevation  of  mind, 
it  more  frequently  arises  from  contracted  vi- 
sion, incapable  of  estimating  the  consequences 
often  flowing  from  what  is  slighted  as  being 
of  small  moment.  What  the  world  may  es- 
teem as  little  things  the  Almighty  may  look 
on  as  great,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
proud  spirit  of  man  to  be  willing  to  make 
what  are  considered  great  sacrifices,  if  he  may 
be  allowed  to  follow  his  natural  inclination  in 
little  things. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  French  army  commanded  by  General 
Chanzy,  offered  determined  resistance  to  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick  Charles  and  the  Duke 
of  Mechlenburg,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Le  Mans,  a  city  112  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris.  Here  a  gen- 
eral engagement  took  place  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst., 
with  severe  losses  on  both  sides,  but  ending  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  French,  a  portion  of  whom  retreated  on 
Alencon,  and  the  rest  toward  La  Val.  Alencon  is  north 
of  Le  Mans,  and  La  Val  to  the  west.  The  Germans 
captured  16,000  of  Chanzy's  force  between  the  6th  and 
12th  inst.,  and  took  twelve  cannon  and  mitrailleuse. 
The  Prussians  occupied  Le  Mans,  and  subsequently 
moved  to  the  north  of  that  place. 

Dispatches  from  General  Bourbaki  report  that  the 
French  were  still  gaining  ground  in  the  east  of  France. 
Dijon,  Gray  and  Vesoul  have  been  re-occupied  by  them, 
A  Versailles  despatch,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  Gen. 
Werder  defeated  Bourbaki  on  the  9th,  south  of  Vesoul, 
and  took  800  prisoners.  Villers  Exel  has  been  taken 
by  the  Germans  after  a  severe  struggle  in  which  the 
captors  lost  2,000  men  killed  and  wounded.  A  large 
German  army  is  being  formed  in  the  eastern  depart- 
ments of  France.  Gen.  Manteuffel  has  been  transferred 
from  the  north  to  a  command  in  the  east  of  France. 

Peronne,  thirty  miles  east  of  Amiens,  has  captitulated 
to  the  Prussians,  with  2,000  French  troops. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  continues  with  no  inter- 
mission. During  the  first  week  but  little  damage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done,  but  as  the  Prussians  have 
gained  some  of  the  French  positions,  and  brought  their 
guns  nearer  to  the  city,  the  fire  is  said  to  reach  all  por- 


tions of  Paris  from  Porte  Maillot  south  and  eastwardly 
to  Fort  Bicetre.  The  greater  portion  of  the  city  was 
still  out  of  instant  danger.  Many  of  the  houses  have 
been  burned  by  the  shells,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  including  women  and  children,  have  been 
killed.  The  French  foreign  office  has  protested  against 
the  bombardment  of  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
commenced  without  the  formal  notification  required  by 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

The  weather  in  France  had  moderated,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 

English  travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  generous 
treatment  accorded  to  French  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  reinforcements  now  on  their  way  to  join  the 
German  armies  in  France,  and  those  in  readiness  to  go, 
number  200,000  men. 

Writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Parliament,  will  be  issued  during  the  current 
month. 

A  London  dispatch  says,  that  the  European  Con- 
ference of  the  great  Powers  will  meet  in  London  on  the 
17th  inst.,  to  consider  the  Black  Sea  question,  and  pro- 
bably to  discuss  continental  politics  generally. 

A  scheme  for  a  direct  cable  from  London  and  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  has  been  brought  out  by  Chadwick, 
Adamson  &  Co.  of  London.  The:  capital  is  to  be  $3,- 
250,000,  of  which  #2,437,500  has  been  subscribed  in 
London.  It  is  desired  that  the  balance  should  be  sub- 
scribed in  the  United  States,  in  which,  case  the  cable 
may  be  laid  the  present  year. 

By  an  explosion  in  the  Remshaw  colliery,  near  Shef- 
field, twenty-six  persons  were  killed  and  nine  injured, 
and  by  another  near  New  Castle,  in  Staffordshire,  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  injured. 

The  weather  has  been  tempestuous,  and  serious  dam- 
age has  been  done  to  shipping  on  the  British  coasts. 

London,  1st  mo.  16th.  Consols,  923-.  U.  S.  5-20's 
1862,  90| ;  of  1865,  89| ;  ten  forties,  88. 

Liverpool. — Middling  uplands  cotton,  8d. ;  Orleans, 
8}-d.  California  wheat,  lis.  9d. ;  red  western,  No.  1, 
10s.  8d.;  No.  2,  10s.  '2d.  per  cental. 

Versailles  dispatches  state  that  the  recent  battle  near 
Le  Mans  was  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Prussians,  and 
a  crushing  defeat  for  the  French.  The  Prussians  took 
20,000  prisoners  in  that  and  the  previous  engagements 
with  General  Chanzy's  forces. 

Gen.  Von  Moltke  has  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
death.  He  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  south- 
western batteries,  when  a  shell  burst  close  to  his  car- 
riage, covering  him  and  his  aides-de-camp  with  mud, 
ice,  and  frozen  dirt. 

The  protest  of  the  Paris  government  to  the  foreign 
Powers  against  the  bombardment,  complains  that  it  is 
proceeding  wantonly  upon  hospitals,  ambulances  and 
churches,  and  is  killing  many  innocent  women  and 
children.  The  usual  notice  to  remove  non-combatants 
was  not  given  by  the  Germans.  It  protests  against  this 
useless  barbarism,  and  declares  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  are  undismayed. 

Shells  reach  the  hospitals  of  Val  de  Grace,  and 
Trochu  has  informed  Moltke  that  the  German  wounded 
have  been  placed  there. 

Jules  Favre  declines  attending  the  London  Con- 
ference, and  says  that  any  settlement  of  questions  in  the 
conference  without  France  would  be  void,  and  adds  that 
he  is  unable  to  attend,  as  ordered,  because  the  Prus- 
sians fire  on  flags  of  truce.  The  American  Minister, 
Washburne,  has  been  authorized  to  give  him  a  pass 
through  the  German  lines,  but  while  the  bombardment 
continues  his  departure  is  impossible. 

Count  Bismarck,  in  a  note  just  issued  to  the  North 
German  representatives  abroad,  says  the  French  au- 
thorities do  not  wish  for  peace,  but  gag  the  press,  pre- 
vent the  convocation  of  the  national  assembly,  and  force 
the  people  to  continne  the  war. 

United  States. — The  late  census  gives  the  popula- 
tion of  some  of  the  principal  cities  as  follows :  New 
York,  926,341 ;  Philadelphia,  674,022 ;  Brooklyn,  396,- 
300  ;  St.  Louis,  310,864 ;  Chicago,  298,983  ;  Baltimore, 
267,354;  Boston,  250,526;  Cincinnati,  216,239;  New 
Orleans,  191,322;  San  Francisco,  149,482;  Buffalo, 
117,715;  Washington,  109,204 ;  Newark,  105,078  ;  Louis- 
ville, 100,754;  Cleveland,  92,846;  Pittsburg,  86,235; 
Jersey  City,  81,744 ;  Detroit,  79,580 ;  Milwaukie,  71,499. 
In  1860  the  aggregate  of  the  ten  largest  cities  was  2,- 
708,987,  in  1870  the  same  cities  show  a  population  of 
3,649,666,  an  increase  of  34.7  per  cent. 

Philadelphia. —  Mortality  last  week  296.  Of  con- 
sumption, 51 ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  28  ;  old  age,  9 

Miscellaneous. — A  bill  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  authorizing  and  encouraging  a  great  national 
exposition  of  industry  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1876. 

The  resolution  for  appointing  Commissioners  to  visit 


the  Dominican  republic  on  a  mission  of  enqui 
investigation,  passed  both  Houses  with  an  amen 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioners  sh 
commit  Congress  for  or  against  annexation.  Th 
mission  is  composed  of  President  White,  of  < 
University,  ex-Senator  B.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  s 
S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston.  The  Secretary  of  the  C( 
sion  is  A.  A.  Buxton,  of  Kentucky. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Mississippi  is  estimated  at  1 
bales. 

The  133  savings  banks  in  New  York  State  h 
sets  amounting  to  $220,000,000. 

The  second  colored  member  of  the  National 
of  Representatives,  was  admitted  to  his  seat  on  tl 
inst.    He  is  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  was  i 
congratulated  by  several  of  the  leading  repi 
members. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  que 
on  the  16  th  inst.  New  York — American  gold 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  ll'Of ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  1083- 
10-40  five  per  cents,  107 1.  Superfine  flour,  $ 
"".05;  finer  brands,  $6.25  a  $8.95.  White  G 
wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.80;  white  Michigan,  $1.60  a 
amber  State,  $1.53  a  $1.54  ;  No.  1  Chicago  spring 
No.  2  Milwaukie,  $1.49.  Oats,  61  a  62  cts.  "V 
mixed  corn,  80  a  83  cts. ;  yellow,  83  a  84  cts.  C 
rice,  7|  a  73-  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15  J  a 
for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour, 
$4.75  ;  finer  brands,  $5  a  $ 8.  Western  red  wheal 
a  11.57  ;  Penna.  do.,  $1.40  a  $1.45;  amber,  $1.58  s 
Rye,  95  cts.  Yellow  corn,  73  a  74  cts.  Oats, 
cts.  Clover  seed,  11  cts.  Timothy,  $5.50  a 
bushel.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
Avenue  Drove-yard,  reached  about  1,750  head, 
sold  at  8  a  8$  cts., ;  fair  to  good,  6J  a  tJ\  cts.,  an 
mon,  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  13,000  s 
5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hogs  sold  at  $9  a  $9 
100  lb.  net  for  corn  fed.  Cincinnati. — Famib 
$5.75  a  $6.  Wheat,  $1.20  a  $1.22.  Corn,  50  a 
Rye,  95  cts.  No.  2  oats,  41  a  43  cts.  Barley,  9 
$1.  Lard,  12  a  12J  cts.  Sugar  cured  hams,  1 
cts.  Chicago. — Extra  spring  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.7f 
2  spring  wheat,  $1.18$.  No.  2  corn,  47$  cts.  ( 
a  41$  cts.  No.  2  barley,  80  cts.  Lard,  12  cts.  St 
— No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1 ;  No.  2  red  winter/ 
Mixed  corn,  41  a  42  cts.  Oats,  39  a  40  cts.  Bai 
a  80  cts.  Lard,  11$  a  llf  cts.  Baltimore. — Choic 
wheat,  $1.75  a  $1.85;  fair  to  prime,  $1.45  a 
choice  red,  $1.70  a  $1.80  ;  fair  to  good,  $1.40  a 
common,  $1.30  a  $1.35..  White  corn,  82  cts. ; 
78  cts.  Oats,  46  cts.  Hams,  17  a  18  cts.  Lard 
Milwaukie. — Extra  spring  flour,  $5.37  a  $5.50. 
spring  wheat,  $1.20| ;  No.  2,  do.  S1.18L  No. 
44  cts.    No.  2  corn,  52$  cts.    Dressed  hogs,  $8. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Friends  of  Providence,  Faye  | 
Pa.,  per  Jessee  Cope,  !f  38,  for  the  Freedmen. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  BENEVOLENT 
The  "Germantown  Employment  Society," 
employs  poor  women,  in  making  clothing,  has  c  | 
to  sell,  garments  suitable  for  Indians  and  Frt 
which  they  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  at  less  tl 
price.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Sarah  Ann  Matlack,  Shoemakers  Lane 
Louisa  T.  Anderson,  5216  Main  St.,  Germ; 
1st  mo.  16th,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  II 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOU 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fa; 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  C 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phila< 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  c 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  d 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadt 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  \ 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  E 

Managers. 


Married,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Friends'  5! 1 
house,  Germantown,  Penna.,  John  E.  Carter  tc 
Anna,  daughter  of  Alfred  Cope. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER^ 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

ons  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

1  mo.  1st,  1863.  Being  poorly,  I  did  not 
3  meeting  to-day;  which  has  been  the 
frequently  of  late.  Spiritual  poverty 
been  much  ray  portion,  and  is  cause  of 
secret  inquiry.  The  language  of  my 
at  seasons  is  to  our  merciful  Father, — Be 
id  to  keep  my  eye  single  unto  Thee; 
,hus  I  may  not  go  before,  neither  lag  be- 
thy  guidance;  and  that  I  may,  through 
ooduess  and  mercy,  be  prepared  for  the 
n  close  of  this  life:  which,  the  nearer  it 
aches,  the  more  solemn  it  often  feels  to 
I  am  now  in  the  93d  year  of  my  age." 
a  near  relative,  she  thus  writes: 


y  dear 


"  3d  mo.  10th,  1863.  • 
on  thinking  over  the 


t  we  spoke  of  when  thou  wast  here,  (a 
on  of  business,)  I  feel  best  satisfied  to 
ss  a  few  words  in  regard  to  it.  Thou 
jeen  careful  to  ask  advice  of  friends, 
;  judgment  thou  values  no  doubt,  which 
imendable.  But  as  it  is  only  individual 
ilness  that  will  entitle  us  to  the  favor  of 
who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  I  would 
mend  thy  consulting  the  witness  for 
in  thy  own  mind,  and  to  follow  its 
nee  which  is  the  alone  path  of  safety, 
eve  it  is  sometimes  in  the  ordering  of 
3  wisdom  that  we  are  required  to  take 
)  cross  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  light 
ith  to  have  too  much  place  in  the  mind, 
mother  might  feel  at  liberty  to  do.  I 
for  thy  consideration  and  encourage- 
feeling  desirous  that  thou  should  not 
;ive  up  to  serve  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
nit  that  thou  may  be  enabled  to  yield 
His  j-equirings.  When  this  comes  to  be 
ou  wilt,  I  surely  believe,  feel  strength 
)d  from  time  to  time  equal  to  the  day; 
y  peace  of  mind  at  seasons  far  transcend 
orldly  enjoyment.  That  this  may  be 
and  more  thy  happy  experience  is  the 
t  breathing  of  my  spirit.  With  desires 
Y  preservation,  with  that  of  my  own, 
'  the  need,  even  at  this  advanced  age, 
ching  unto  prayer,  I  conclude. 

H.  G." 


"3d  mo.  10th.  I  was  favored  to  get  to 
meeting  yesterday,  and  also  last  Fifth-day. 
Bach  of  these  seasons  seemed  to  me  much 
like  toiling  all  night  and  catching  nothing. 
Gracious  Father!  wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  keep 
me  in  the  patience,  waiting  on  thee  for  a 
change  of  dispensation  :  being  renewedly  sen- 
sible that  it  is  from  Thee  alone  that  good 
cometh. 

"  22d.  This  morning  my  mind  was  clothed 
with  a  degree  of  solemnity;  under  which 
covering  I  went  to  meeting,  where  I  had  not 
sat  long  before  the  state  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  was  brought  to  ray 
remembrance,  viz.,  'I  am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand,'  &c.  This  so  impressed  my  mind  with 
desires  that  we  might  individually  strive  to 
know  the  day's  work  going  on  with  the  day, 
that  it  seemed  best  for  me  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
press something  of  my  exercise,  that  we  might 
so  improve  the  time  while  it  is  mercifully 
afforded,  as  that  none  when  the  solemn  sum- 
mons comes,  might  have  to  utter  the  lament- 
able language,  '  The  harvest  is  over,  the  sum- 
mer is  ended  and  I  am  not  saved :'  but  that 
through  humble  obedience  to  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  we  might  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  welcome  salutation  of,  '  Well  done, 
c;ood  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord  ;'  which  should  be  more  de- 
sirable to  us  than  anything  we  could  possibly 
attain  to,  relating  to  the  present  life. 

"In  the  afternoon  my  mind  was  favored 
with  quiet. 

"  4th  mo.  19th.  I  was  favored  to  get  to 
meeting  though  in  much  feebleness  of  body. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  time  of  labor,  watching 
against  intruding  thoughts.  I  was  renewedly 
made  sensible  that  when  we  are  favored  with 
a  little  of  the  dear  Master's  presence,  it  is  in- 
deed heavenly  treasure  in  these  earthen  ves- 
sels. Several  of  our  Friends  have  gone  to 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  23d,  and  Fifth  of  the  week  I  also  got  to 
meeting,  and  it  felt  to  me  there  was  early  a 
solemnity  spread  over  the  flew  who  gathered — 
Friends  not  having  returned  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  After  a  time  of  waiting,  the  pro- 
mise to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  was  impressed  on  my  mind : 
'  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.'  It 
seemed  as  though  it  was  best  for  me  to  men- 
tion it,  for  the  encouragement  of  some  whose 
eyes  might  be  ready  to  fail  with  looking  ujv 
wards,  and  the  tongue  to  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  Though  I  felt  no  condemnation 
on  account  of  the  little  offering,  yet  it  was  a 
time  of  searching  of  heart,  and  that  part  of 
the  prayer  of  Jabez,  '  Keep  me  from  evil,  that 
it  may  not  grieve  me,'  was  impressed  on  my 
mind.  Gracious  Father  be  pleased  to  keep 
me  from  dishonoring  thy  precious  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  poor  and  unworthy 
as  I  am. 

"  26th.  I  think  I  am  often  made  sensible  of 


the  need  we  have  of  the  baptismal  influence 
of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  that 
which  is  offensive  in  His  sight  may  be  con- 
sumed, and  the  strong  will  of  man  made  to 
bow  as  at  His  footstool.  Upon  going  to  meet- 
ing with  my  mind  ciothed  with  desires  for 
preservation,  after  a  time  the  query  of  our 
Divine  Master  to  Simon  Peter,  impressed  my 
mind  with  so  much  weight,  that  it  seemed 
best  for  me  to  endeavor  to  mention  it:  Simon, 
Simon,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Yea,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee ;  and  again,  lovest 
thou  me  more  than  these  ?  Yea,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee.  Upon  which  the  command  was, 
Feed  my  lambs.  It  seemed  with  me  to  en- 
deavor to  encourage  us  not  only  to  love  the 
Lord,  but  to  manifest  our  love  by  obedience 
to  his  commandments.  After  which  my  mind 
was  solemnly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
supplication  ;  and  being  enabled  to  bend  the 
knee  in  awfulness  and  fear,  my  mind  became 
much  relieved  of  its  burden  ;  and  a  little 
strength  was  experienced  to  journe}-  forward 
in  the  tribulated  path.  Gracious  Father!  be 
pleased,  I  pray  Thee,  to  keep  me  as  in  the 
hollow  of  Thy  holy  hand,  from  the  by-ways 
and  crooked  paths  which  the  enemy  of  our 
soul's  peace  is  frequently  presenting. 

5th  mo.  7th.  Yesterday  the  remains  of 
our  valued  friend  Charles  Downing,  and  our 
cousin  Richard  Oakford,  were  laid  in  the  silent 
grave  ;  also  two  of  our  citizens,  viz  :  J.  T.  and 
C.  K.  It  was  a  day  of  mourning,  and  of  doubts 
and  fears  respecting  my  own  standing  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  but 
looketh  at  the  heart.  But  on  waking  this 
morning  my  mind  was  mercifully  favored 
with  more  comfortable  feelings ;  and  the  lan- 
guage seemed  impressively  and  encouragingly 
spoken, '  I  will  be  with  thee.'  Gracious  Father! 
wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  preserve  me  from 
doubting  again,  and  keep  me  humble  and 
watchful,  and  under  Thy  holy  guidance. 

"I  was  enabled  to  get  to  meeting  to-day; 
which  was  a  confirming  season  in  silence. 
May  I  be  favored  sufficiently  to  praise  Thy 
holy  Name. 

"24th.  On  looking  over  my  past  life,  I 
impressively  feel  that  many  baptisms  and 
close-proving  seasons  have  been  my  portion, 
wherein  faith  and  patience  have  been  ready 
to  fail ;  and  I  have  had  to  say  with  David, 
'Are  his  mercies  clean  gone  forever ?'  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  Lord,  in  His  own  time, 
hath  been  pleased  to  afford  a  renewal  of 
strength  to  journey  forward  in  fear  and 
trembling.  I  was  enabled  this  day  in  our 
meeting,  to  bend  the  knee  in  solemn  suppli- 
cation, that  the  great  I  Am  might  be  pleased 
to  give  us  to  see  with  undoubted  clearness, 
the  things  that  belong  to  His  honor  and 
our  soul's  peace  ;  and  furnish  with  strength  to 
do  them.  That  wo  might  be  enabled  from 
time  to  time  to  say,  thanks  be  to  Thee  who 
hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    The  youth  were  also  suppli- 
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cated  for,  that  they  might  be  given  to  see  the 
beauty  there  is  in  holiness,  and  the  excellence 
of  a  possession  in  the  unchangeable  truth. 
That  by  yielding  obedience  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  testimony-bearers  to  His  excellent 
name  might  be  continued.  My  mind  is  now 
favored  with  peaceful  quiet ;  may  I  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful.  Our  friend  M.  A.  L.  was  at 
meeting  and  appeared  in  testimony. 

"  27th.  I  was  enabled  to  get  to  our  Monthly 
Meeting.  The  first  part  of  it  was  a  time  of 
silent  exercise,  my  mind  being  impressed  with 
a  prospect  of  getting  into  the  men's  meeting 
for  discipline.  After  an  excellent  Epistle  was 
read  among  us  from  our  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
desire  to  sit  a  little  time  with  our  brethren 
was  so  impressed  upon  me,  that  I  mentioned 
it;  and  the  concern  being  united  with,  our 
friends  E.  S.  and  S.  S.  accompanied  me.  I 
was  favored  to  express  what  arose  ;  being 
more  especially  impressed  with  desire  that 
the  minds  of  those,  whose  age  subjected  them 
to  the  draft  for  war  purposes,  might  be 
strengthened  to  uphold  our  Society's  peacea- 
ble christian  testimonies.  Remembering  that 
the  gospel  dispensation,  under  which  we  live, 
was  ushered  in  with,  '  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest ;  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men.'  After  this  little  sacrifice,  I  was  re- 
newedly  strengthened  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  hope  in  His  mercy." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


From  the  "  American  Naturalist." 

The  Chinese  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chinese  form  from  a  seventh  to  a  fifth 
part  of  the  entire  population  of  San  Francisco, 
and  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  California.  They  mingle  with  no 
other  race ;  they  learn  or  profess  to  know 
enough  and  only  enough  of  the  English  tongue 
to  transact  their  necessary  business  with  their 
employers ;  and  in  San  Francisco  they  live 
almost  wholly  in  their  own  crowded  quarters, 
which  constitute  in  all  respects  a  city  by 
itself. 

In  the  street  they  are  the  cleanest  and  neat- 
est of  people.  Every  man  and  boy  has  his 
queue  of  hair,  as  long  as  himself,  nicely  wrap- 
ped in  silk  braid,  and  generally  rolled  round 
the  head.  Their  principal  garment  is  a  dark 
blue,  close-fitting  frock.  Their  shoes  are  of 
silk  or  cloth,  with  felt  soles. 

Their  houses  are  dirty  beyond  description. 
Scores  and  even  hundreds  of  them  are  some- 
times huddled  together  in  the  same  building, 
with  blankets  for  their  only  beds,  and  almost 
their  only  furniture.  In  these  houses  their 
simple  cooking  is  performed  in  the  long  halls 
into  which  their  apartments  open,  over  fur- 
naces, with  no  legitimate  outlet  for  the  coal- 
smoke,  which  leaves  its  black  and  greasy  de- 
posit half  an  inch  thick  on  the  ceiling  and 
walls.  I  went  into  several  of  their  fashionable 
restaurants,  and  found  them  hardly  less  filthy 
than  their  lodgings,  yet  with  a  marvellous 
variety  of  complicated  and  indescribable  deli- 
cacies, which  a  year's  income  of  the  establish- 
ment might  have  tempted  me  to  touch,  but 
certainly  not  to  taste. 

Their  provision-shops  contain  little  except 
pork,  and  that,  seldom  in  a  form  in  which  it 
would  be  recognized  by  an  unpractised  eye. 
Every  part  of  the  swine,  even  the  coagulated 
blood,  is  utilized  ;  and  the  modes  in  which  the 
various  portions  of  the  beast  are  chopped, 
minced,  wrapped  in  intestines,  dried  almost 
to  petrifaction,  commingled  with  nauseous 
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seasonings,  pique  the  curiosity  as  much  as 
they  offend  the  nostrils  of  the  American  ob- 
server. 

Their  theatres  offer  an  amazing  spectacle. 
Their  performances  commence  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  last  till  midnight.  Their  plays 
are  said  to  be  historical,  and  they  are  often 
continued  for  several  days.  The  scenery  is 
simple,  cheap,  and  gaudy,  and  is  never 
changed.  The  costumes  are  splendid,  with  a 
vast  amount  of  gilding  and  of  costly  materials, 
but  inexpressibly  grotesque,  and  many  of  the 
actors  wear  hideous  masks.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  a  tom-tom  (which  sounds  as  if  a 
huge  brass  kettle  were  lustily  beaten  by  iron 
drumsticks),  and  several  of  the  shrillest  of 
wind-instruments.  The  noise  they  make  may 
be  music  to  a  Chinese  ear,  but  it  consists 
wholly  of  the  harshest  discords,  and  each  per- 
former seems  to  be  playing  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  to  be  intent  on  making  all  the 
noise  he  can.  This  noise  is  uninterrupted, 
and  the  actors  who  are  all  men  (men  playing 
the  female  parts  in  costume),  shout  their  parts 
above  the  din  in  a  falsetto  recitative,  mono- 
tonous till  toward  the  close  of  a  speech,  but 
uniformly  winding  up  with  a  long-drawn, 
many-quavered  whine  or  howl.  The  perform- 
ance is  for  the  most  part  literally  acting.  A 
crowned  king  or  queen  is  commonly  on  the 
stage,  and  almost  always  comes  to  grief. 
Parties  of  armed  men  meet  on  the  stage,  hold 
sham-fights,  kick  each  other  over,  and  force 
the  sovereign  into  the  melee.  Then  a  rebel 
subject  plants  both  his  feet  in  the  monarch's 
stomach,  knocks  him  down,  and  himself  falls 
backward  in  the  very  act.  Thus  the  fight 
goes  on,  and  gathers  fury  as  its  ranks  are 
thinned,  till  at  length  the  whole  stage  is  cov- 
ered with  prostrate  forms,  while  lie  for  a  little 
while  in  the  semblance  of  death,  then  pick 
themselves  up,  and  scud  off  behind  the  scenes. 
The  actors  live  in  the  theatre,  though  they 
might  seem  to  have  no  living-room.  I  went 
into  the  principal  theatre  one  morning,  before 
the  actors,  who  had  been  performing  until  a 
late  hour,  had  arisen  ;  and  I  found  them  lying 
in  one  of  the  passage-ways  in  several  tiers  of 
holes,  so  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  human  body 
that  they  could  only  have  wormed  themselves 
in  feet  first. 

Gambling  is  one  of  their  passions.  There 
are  numerous  gambling-houses  where  the  play- 
ing goes  on  through  the  whole  day  and  night, 
with  an  orchestra  like  that  of  the  theatre,  en- 
riched by  a  single  female  singer,  whose  song 
seems  a  loud,  shrill,  ear-piercing  monotone,  so 
horrible  as  almost  to  compel  the  belief  that 
the  Chinese  ear  must  have  as  unique  a  struc- 
ture as  if  it  belonged  to  a  different  species 
from  ours. 

The  Chinese  exercise,  with  marvellous  skill, 
all  the  mechanical  arts  and  trades,  and  have 
as  large  a  variety  of  shops  as  the  Americans, 
with  wonderfully  rich  assortments  of  goods, 
including  works  in  wood-carving,  ivory  and 
filigree,  which  can  nowhere  be  surpassed  in 
delicacy  and  beauty. 

Their  temples  or  josh-houses,  are  small  up- 
per rooms,  with  hideously  grinning  idols, 
overlaid  with  tinsel,  and  covered  with  tawdry 
ornaments,  on  an  elevated  platform  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  apartment.  Before  these  idols 
a  dim  lamp  is  always  burning,  and  a  table  is 
spread  for  votive  offerings,  which  are  gener- 
ally cups  of  tea  or  fruits.  These  apartments 
are  in  the  buildings  maintained  by  the  Chinese 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies  as  reception-houses 




and  hospitals, — vile  dens  as  we  should  \d 
them,  but,  it  is  said,  fully  level  with  a  CB 
man's  notion  of  repose  and  comfort. 

These  people  are  by  no  means  unintelliU 
It  is  said  that  there  are  none  of  themW 
cannot  read,  write,  and  east  accounts  ;Q 
there  are  among  them  some  men  of  higr.fi! 
cation,  polished  manners,  large  busineseEj 
friendly,  yet  never  intimate  relations  13 
their  brother-merchants. 

There  is  a  mission-house,  with  a  schocln 
a  chapel;  but  the  missionary,  an  intelll 
man  and  an  indefatigable  worker  (by  the  I 
my  guide  and  mentor  among  the  theatre! 
gambling-houses,  in  which  he  seemed  G 
much  at  home,  on  the  principle  of  beco.G 
all  things  to  all  men),  told  me  that  h<| 
gained  a  firm  hold  on  very  few;  that  he  i| 
it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  small  coB 
gation  together  through  a  very  short  se:l 
though  many  came  in  to  listen  for  a  I 
while  ;  and  that  the  slightest  disturbaril 
the  street,  even  the  passing  of  a  hand-oil 
would  instantly  empty  his  chapel. 

These  Chinamen  are  generally  without  . 
families.  The  men  come  to  this  country! 
the  purpose  of  remaining  but  a  few  yl 
and  if  they  die,  their  bodies  are  embal 
and  sent  home  for  burial,  Chinese  col 
sometimes  forming  a  vessel's  entire  frei  j 

The  Chinese  question  I  cannot  unde  i 
to  discuss  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  i! 
opinion,  all  that  can  be  hoped  from  the  Ch| 
is  the  supply  of  cheap  labor  which  is  ntl 
for  the  rapid  development  of  a  new  couj 
As  to  making  these  people  citizens  whcj 
even  prize  their  rights,  still  more  exel 
them  judiciously,  or  changing  their  olde;| 
to  them  satisfyiog  type  of  civilization  intl 
Anglo-Saxon  Christian  type, — this  is  utl 
beyond  probability  or  hope.  If  the  Chi 
are  to  be  Christianized,  it  must  be  on  I 
own  soil,  and  with  no  invasion  of  theil 
cestral  habits,  except  the  engrafting  1 
them  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testail 
— A.  P,  Peabody. 

For  "  The  Iri  IJ 

Just  by  Imputation. 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  'jl 
Friend"  is  called  to  the  following  extl 
wherein  the  writer  distinctly  grants  Jtl 
cation  by  Faith  first  as  a  gift  of  love,  jl 
does  not  say  that  sanctification  follows  I 
fication,  but  on  the  contrary  expressly  I 
sanctification  a  "  making  man  just  by  nail 
who  was  before  just  by  imputation."  He  I 
of  the  believer,  "  he  that  was  accounted  jum 
not  having  sin  imputed,  through  repenl  B 
and  faith  in  the  love  of  God  declared  ir  I 
by  Christ,  is  noio  inwardly  made  more  jl 
&c,  &c.  The  italics,  which  are  mine,  d<  1 
alter  the  meaning. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  now  that  these  doct  ■ 
are,  surely  in  accordance  with  the  D  1 
will,  the  subject  of  renewed  thoughtful  H 
sideration  among  us,  thus  to  revive  sot  I 
the  statements  of  the  first  Friends. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  encourage  th  ifl 
position  to  build  our  faith  upon  our  forefa  A 
of  two  hundred  years  ago.  If  we  cau  l 
only,  "The  early  Friends  were  sound II 
agree  with  the  early  Friends,  therefore  w  I 
sound;  "  we  have  need  to  examine  anxi<  m 
to  see  if  we  are  not  slipping  insensibly  im 
from  the  one  true  Foundation.  Surely  fl 
generation  must  for  itself  apply  to  the  im 
ever-flowing  infinite  Fountain  of  Truth  »J 
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bundations  of  true  Church  unity  are  laid 
and  broad,  where  this  is  done  in  sincerity 
mutual  condescension. 

J.  W. 


"  Though  we  grant  (as  before  at  large) 
ssion  of  sins  not  to  be  the  effect  or  pur- 
9  of  inward  righteousness  or  holiness,  for 
npossible;  but  the  free  love  and  mercy 
od;  yet  without  the  holy,  sanctifying  or 
lerating  work  of  God  in  the  heart,  by 
peration  of  His  eternal  Spirit,  whereby 
the  will  of  God  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  it  is 
ssible  to  have  access  into  God's  Taber- 
and  holy  Hill,  much  less  to  be  justified 
[im.  And  indeed,  as  true  repentance, 
h  is  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  sancti- 
on, opens  the  way  for  the  remission  of 
hat  are  past,  which  I  call  the  first  part 
tification ;  so  is  regeneration  or  sanctifi- 
1  throughout  in  body,  soul  and  spirit,  as 
he  completing  of  justification  as  saneti- 
an — consequently  it  is  the  second  part 
stification ;  because  it  is  a  making  man 
>y  nature,  who  was  before  just  by  impu- 
i;  that  is,  he  that  was  accounted  just  by 
aving  sin  imputed,  through  repentance 
aith  in  the  love  of  God  declared  in  and 
arist,  is  now  inwardly  made  more  just 
.se  made  '  Holy,  as  God  is  holy.'  (Lev. 
)  '  Perfect,'  as  his  '  Heavenly  Father  is 
3t.'  (Matt.  v.  48.)  'Eighteous,  even  as 
s  righteous,'  (1  Jno.  iii.  7,)  through  the 
ual  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

William  Penn." 

know  not  from  which  part  of  William 
s  works  the  above  extract  is  taken,  but 
doubtedly  sets  forth  the  faith  ever  held 
'iends  on  the  points  mentioned.  Where 

rms  sanctification  and  justification  are 
in  their  full  signification,  the  former  as 
ig  holy,  and  the  latter  as  making  just,  we 
)t  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
i  is  employed  to  express  the  condition 
led,  or  to  be  attained.  Friends  have  not 
:i  that  sanctification  follows  justification" 
s  sense ;  but  where  a  distinction  is  made 
3  terms,  that,  justification  in  the  sense  of 
:ing  man  just  by  nature,"  or  his  becom- 
partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,"  follows 
ification,  or  keeps  pace  with  it.  See 
le  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
lonth  last,  page  6. 

ere  is  another  sense  in  which  the  term 
ed  is  used,  denoting  remission  of  past 
hrough  the  forbearance  of  God,  purchas- 
T  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
bid  page  5.  What  Wm.  Penn  means  by 
by  imputation"  is  in  this  sense,  and  he 
nore  fully  sets  forth  his  own  views,  and 
of  Friends  on  this  point,  viz  : 
ourthly,  We  cannot  believe  that  Christ's 
and  sufferings  so  satisfy  God,  or  justify 
as  that  they  are  thereby  accepted  of 
they  are,  indeed,  thereby  put  into  a 
capable  of  being  accepted  of  God,  and, 
ih  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  sanctification 
Spirit,  are  in  a  state  of  acceptance  :  for 
n  never  think  a  man  justified  before  God, 
self-condemned ;  or  that  any  man  can 
Christ  who  is  not  a  new  creature ;  or 
xod  looks  upon  men  othenoise  than  they 
We  think  it  a  state  of  presumption,  and 
f  salvation,  to  call  Jesus  Lord,  and  not 
e  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  Master,  and 
t  yet  master  of  their  affections :  Saviour, 
bey  not  saved  by  him  from  their  sins : 
>mer,  and  yet  they  not  redeemed  by  him 


from  their  passion,  pride,  covetousness,  wan- 
tonness, vanity,  vain  honors,  friendships,  and 
glory  of  this  world  :  which  were  to  deceive 
themselves ;  for  '  God  will  not  be  mocked, 
such  as  men  sow,  such  they  must  reap.'  And 
though  Christ  did  die  for  us,  yet  we  must,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  grace,  '  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  :'  as  he  died 
for  sin,  so  we  must  die  to  sin,  or  we  cannot 
be  said  to  be  saved  by  the  death  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  or  thoroughly  justified  and  ac- 
cepted with  God. 

"In  short,  justification  consists  of  two 
parts,  or  hath  a  twofold  consideration,  viz., 
justification  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  justifi- 
cation from  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin, 
and  in  this  sense  justification  gives  a  man  a 
full  and  clear  acceptance  before  God.  For 
want  of  this  latter  part  it  is,  that  so  many  souls, 
religiously  inclined,  are  often  under  doubts, 
scruples,  and  despondencies,  notwithstanding 
all  that  their  teachers  tell  them  of  the  extent 
and  efficacy  of  the  first  part  of  justification. 
And  it  is  too  general  an  unhappiness  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  that  they  are 
too  apt  to  cloak  their  own  active  and  passive 
disobedience  with  the  active  and  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  The  first  part  of  justifica- 
tion, we  do  reverently  and  humbly  acknow- 
ledge, is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ :  nothing  we  can  do, 
though  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
being  able  to  cancel  old  debts,  or  wipe  out  old 
scores.  It  is  the  power  and  efficacy  of  that 
propitiatory  offering,  upon  faith  and  repent- 
ance, that  justifies  us  from  the  sins  that  are 
past;  and  it  is  the  power  of  Christ's  Spirit  in 
our  hearts,  that  purifies  and  makes  us  accept- 
able before  God.  For  till  the  heart  of  man  is 
purged  from  sin,  God  will  never  accept  of  it. 
He  reproves,  rebukes,  and  condemns  those 
that  entertain  sin  there,  and  therefore  such 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a  justified  state;  con- 
demnation and  justification  being  contraries: 
so  that  they  that  hold  themselves  in  a  justi- 
fied state  by  the  active  and  passive  obedience 
of  Christ,  while  they  are  not  actively  and 
passively  obedient  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
Jesus,  are  under  a  strong  and  dangerous  de- 
lusion; and  for  crying  out  against  this  sin- 
pleasing  imagination,  not  to  say  doctrine,* 
we  are  staged  and  reproached  as  deniers  and 
despisers  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  be  it  known  to  such, 
they  add  to  Christ's  sufferings,  and  crucify  to 
themselves  afresh  the  Son  of  God,  and  trample 
the  blood  of  the  covenant  under  their  feet, 
that  walk  unholily  under  a  profession  of  justi- 
fication ;  'for  God  will  not  acquit  the  guilty, 
nor  justify  the  disobedient  and  unfaithful.'" — 
Primitive  Christianity  Revived,  chap.  viii. 

The  truths  of  the  gospel  are  the  same  in  all 
generations.  As  our  early  Friends  were  sound 
in  their  understanding  and  application  of 
them,  so  those  in  the  present  generation  who 
maintain  them  in  the  same  understanding  and 
application,  are  sound  in  christian  faith,  and 
are  true  Friends.  They  must  indeed  come  to 
the  Fountain  of  living  waters  to  do  so.  Friends 
run  into  confusion  and  danger  so  soon  as  they 
deviate  from  the  well-marked  footsteps  of  that 
band  of  Christ's  companions  who  labored  to 
gather  and  establish  our  religious  Society. 


Selected. 

On  Blessings. 

How  varied  is  the  estimation  we  place  upon 
our  blessings!  How  different  the  aspects  in 
which  we  view  them!  Health  is  often  spoken 
of  as  among  our  greatest  blessings,  and  does 
really  deserve  a  place  among  them.  But  to 
how  many  of  us  has  sickness  proved  even  a 
greater!  That  which  most  tends  to  purify 
the  heart,  and  draw  it  unto  God — the  Foun- 
tain and  Source  of  all  good,  must  surely  be 
the  greatest.  But  of  all  the  gifts  bestowed 
by  the  bountiful  Giver  there  is  none  for  which 
my  heart  has  so  often  poured  forth  the  tribute 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  as  for  that  gift  of 
gifts,  a  grain  of  living  faith;  that  faith  which 
looks  up  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events  with 
calm,  confiding  trust.  This  to  me  has  been 
the  richest  of  all  gifts,  the  sweetest  of  all  con- 
solations. How  often  have  I  said  in  the  secret 
of  my  soul,  "  take  what  Thou  wilt,  only  grant 
me  this."  Health,  home,  or  friends  are  nought 
compared  with  it,  since,  though  surrounded 
by  all  these  enjoyments  we  are  miserable 
without  it.  How  precious  is  its  influence  in 
times  of  trial  or  danger!  How  cheering  in 
seasons  of  affliction  !  And  how  like  an  anchor 
to  the  soul  when  tossed  as  with  a  tempest 
and  not  comforted  !  Happy  is  he  who  is  en- 
abled so  to  walk  in  that  pure  and  perfect  way, 
as  to  preserve  this  child-like  confidence  un- 
broken. A  consciousness  of  doing  well  gives 
life  and  sweetness  to  all  our  enjoyments,  and 
when  this  consciousness  is  wanting,  terrestrial 
things  can  afford  no  comfort.  How  beautiful 
are  those  lines  of  Cowper: 

"From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavor,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But,  Oh !  Thou  hounteous  Giver  of  all  good 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts,  Thyself  the  crown 
Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away." 


*  It  appears  to  have  been  for  this  same  purpose  that 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  issued  its  last  epistle. — 
Editors. 


Animals  that  Chew  the  Cud.  —  Buminating 
animals  gather  their  food  rapidly,  give  it  a 
few  cuts  with  the  teeth  and  swallow  it.  It 
goes  to  an  interior  receptacle,  where  it  is  mois- 
tened ;  this  is  very  essential  if  it  be  dry  hay. 
When  the  animal  has  filled  himself,  he  masti- 
cates the  food  thus  stowed  away  in  his 
stomach,  raising  it  cud  by  cud.  When  a  por- 
tion is  completely  masticated,  it  passes  to  an- 
other receptacle,  and  the  progress  of  digestion 
goes  on.  Thus  an  ox,  if  left  to  himself,  will 
raise  and  masticate  all  his  food  thus  stowed 
away  in  his  stomach.  If  he  be  pushed  and 
worked  hard,  and  does  not  have  time  to  mas- 
ticate, he  falls  off  in  flesh,  his  health  is  poor, 
his  digestion  incomplete. 

The  horse,  on  the  contrary,  however  much 
in  a  hurry  he  -may  be,  must  masticate  each 
mouthful  befoi*e  he  swallows  it.  A  hungry 
ox,  let  into  a  meadow,  will  fill  himself  in 
twenty  minutes,  while  a  horse  would  want  at 
least  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  take  the 
same  amount  of  grass.  The  ox,  deer,  sheep, 
goat,  chamois  and  rabbit,  being  the  natm'al 
prey  of  ferocious  beasts,  are  endowed  with  the 
extra  stomach  in  which  hastily  to  stow  away 
the  food  without  mastication.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  wise  provision  of 
Nature,  enabling  them  to  sally  forth  where 
the  food  is  plenty,  and  in  a  short  time  fill 
themselves  and  retire  to  a  place  of  safety  to 
ruminate  their  food  at  their  leisure.  — Late 
Paper. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD. 

Sweet  nurslings  of  the  vernal  skies, 
Bathed  in  soft  airs  and  fed  with  dew, 

What  more  than  magic  in  you  lies, 
To  fill  the  heart's  fond  view ! 

In  childhood's  sports,  companions  gay, 

In  sorrow,  on  life's  downward  way, 

How  soothing  !  in  our  last  decay 
Memorials  prompt  and  true. 

Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers, 

As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair, 
As  when  ye  crown'd  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happy  wanderers  there. 
Fall'n  all  beside — the  world  of  life, 
How  is  it  stain'd  with  fear  and  strife ! 
In  reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife, 

What  passions  range  and  glare. 

But  cheerful  and  unchanged  the  while 
Your  first  and  perfect  form  ye  show, 

The  same  that  won  Eve's  matron  smile 
In  the  world's  opening  glow. 

The  stars  of  heaven  a  course  are  taught, 

Too  high  above  our  human  thought ; 

Ye  may  be  found  if  ye  are  sought, 
And  as  we  gaze  we  know. 

Ye  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes, 

The  paths  of  sin,  our  homes  of  sorrow, 
And  guilty  man,  where'er  he  roams, 
Your  innocent  mirth  may  borrow. 
The  birds  of  air  before  us  fleet, 
They  cannot  brook  our  shame  to  meet — ■ 
But  we  may  taste  your  solace  sweet 
And  come  again  to-morrow. 

Ye  fearless  in  your  nests  abide — 
Nor  may  we  scorn,  too  proudly  wise, 

Your  silent  lessons,  undescried 
By  all  but  lowly  eyes : 

For  ye  could  draw  the  admiring  gaze 

Of  Him  who  worlds  and  hearts  surveys ; 

Your  order  wild,  your  fragrant  maze 
He  taught  us  how  to  prize. 

Ye  felt  your  Maker's  smile  that  hour, 
As  when  he  paused  and  own'd  you  good  ; 

His  blessing  on  earth's  primal  bower, 
Ye  felt  it  all  renewed. 

What  care  ye  now,  if  winter's  storm 

Sweep  ruthless  o'er  each  silken  form  ? 

Christ's  blessing  at  your  heart  is  warm, 
Ye  fear  no  vexing  mood. 

Alas  !  of  thousand  bosoms  kind, 

That  daily  court  you  and  caress,  - 

How  few  the  happy  secret  find 
Of  your  calm  loveliness! 
"  Live  for  to-day  !  to-morrows'  light 

To-morrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sight, 

Go  sleep  like  closing  flower?  at  night, 
And  heaven  thy  morn  will  bless." 


The  Sargasso  Sea. 

(Concluded  from  page  170.) 

Wherever  there  are  large  accumulations  of 
sea-weed,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there 
should  be  a  population  of  some  kind  supported 
by  them.  Speaking  of  the  kelp  (Macrocystis 
pyrifera,)  which,  though  rooted  to  the  bottom, 
extends  perhaps  60  fathoms  from  its  anchor- 
age, Darwin  says:  "The  number  of  living 
creatures  of  all  orders,  whose  existence  inti- 
mately depends  on  the  kelp,  is  wonderful.  I 
can  only  compare  these  great  aquatic  forests 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  with  the  terres- 
trial ones  in  the  intertropical  regions.  Yet  if 
in  any  country  a  forest  were  destroyed,  I  do 
not  believe  nearly  so  many  species  of  animals 
would  perish,  as  would  here  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  kelp."  And  intelligent  navigators 
have  remarked  the  same  of  the  gulf-weed. 
Capt.  Grey,  in  his  voyage  from  Australia,  re- 
marks: "In  lat.  29°  north,  we  entered  a  por- 
tion of  the  sea  covered  with  patches  of  sea- 
weed, around  which  swarmed  numerous  eel- 
like fish,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  little  blue-fish. 
These  last  swarm  under  those  floating  islands, 


sometimes  leaving  them  for  a  little  distance — 
but  they  always  returned,  or  swam  to  another. 
The  crabs  crawled  in  and  out  among  the  sea- 
weed, and  other  fish  of  a  large  size  came  to 
these  spots  to  deposit  their  spawn  ;  so  that  we 
were  in  an  archipelago  of  floating  islands, 
teeming  with  busy  inhabitants  and  animal 
enjoyment."  These  masses  of  floating  weed, 
indeed,  serve  as  the  retreat  of  an  innumerable 
host  of  marine  animals,  of  which  some  live  in 
the  midst  of  their  inextricable  labyrinths,  and 
others,  having  been  once  entangled  in  them, 
cannot  escape,  and  are  forced  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  current  of  these  immense 
sea  forests,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  en- 
closed. 

On  returning  from  China  in  1867,  it  was 
my  fortune  to  cross  the  Sargasso  Sea  early  in 
July;  and  moreover,  having  several  days  of 
calm  weather,  I  spent  some  time  upon  the 
chains,  armed  with  a  grapnel,  by  means  of 
which  I,  from  time  to  time,  was  able  to  raise 
bunches  of  sea-weed  upon  deck,  for  examina- 
tion. Nearly  every  bunch  of  weed,  so  ob- 
tained, was  found  to  be  peopled  with  similar 
creatures,  Polyzoa,  Polyps,  Annelids,  Crusta- 
cea, Molluscs,  and  Fish.  Though  not  abso- 
lutely connected  with  the  weed,  yet  as  occur- 
ring side  by  side  with  it  in  the  same  latitude, 
I  may  mention  magnificent  specimens  of  Phy- 
salia,  or  Portuguese  man-of-war,  which  sailed 
by  in  the  beautiful  calms  of  that  region — 
their  blue-tinted  bladders  were  eight  inches 
long,  and  nearly  three  inches  above  the  water 
— their  long  threads  trailing  beneath,  and 
giving  shelter  to  a  number  of  little  banded 
fishes,  which  seemed  to  find  protection  in  this 
equivocal  position. 

An  interesting  Crustacean  is  the  Neptunus 
pelagicus  or  Lupea  pelagica,  so  called  from  his 
splendid  swimming  capabilities,  which  render 
him,  like  Neptune,  the  master  of  the  sea.  I 
had  been  told  of  a  large  crab  seen  swimming 
by  the  ship  in  the  open  ocean,  and  shortly 
afterwards  had  its  existence  verified,  by  taking 
the  above-named  crab  in  a  towing  net  in  this 
region.  This  species  swims  with  great  ease 
and  quickness,  usually  near  the  surface,  and 
oan  rest  not  only  upon  the  drifting  seaweed, 
but  even  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  remain- 
ing suspended  motionless  at  pleasure.  Its 
form  is  well  adapted  for  speed,  the  carapace 
being  remarkably  flattened  and  extremely 
wide,  terminating  on  either  side  in  a  long 
spine,  and  having  its  anterior  margin  strongly 
serrated.  Its  anterior  legs  are  robust  and 
armed  with  spines,  and  the  claws  are  furnish- 
ed with  long  sharp  pincers,  of  a  singularly 
trenchant  character.  It  is  a  very  shark  among 
Crustacea,  swift,  certain,  and  deadly;  graceful 
and  tiger-like  in  its  movements,  never  tiring, 
or  needing  the  rest  which  most  other  swim- 
ming animals  seem  to  require.  Swimming  to 
a  patch  of  Sargasso,  it  would  seem  to  prey 
upon  its  numerous  inhabitants,  and  then  swim 
to  another,  which  in  turn  it  depopulates — a 
very  scourge  of  these  floating  colonies. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  all  the  animals  I  found  harboring  in  the 
Sargasso  weed  were  of  the  same  general  tint 
as  the  weed  itself,  assimilating  themselves  so 
closely,  indeed,  in  color,  that  it  was  often  diffi- 
cult, at  once,  to  distinguish  them.  The  gulf- 
weed  is  usually  (as  has  been  observed)  of  a 
rich  lightish  brown  color,  with  certain  parts, 
as  the  stems,  of  a  darker  brown.  The  most 
numerous  animals,  the  Scylkieas,  were  also  of 
a  general  light  brown  tint,  and  the  ^rabs,  al- 


though prettily  marked,  were  all  a  light  br 
so  that  when  they  got  into  a  'mass  of 
weed,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  tl 
again.  Yarious  little  shrimps  were  alsn 
the  same  color,  and  the  Autennarius,  althi 
exquisitely  marked  and  mottled,  blende 
tint  beautifully  with  the  weed  in  which  i 
sided.  Even  the  Neptunus  pelagicus,  thi 
usually  described  as  grayish-green,  with 
low  spots,  was  here  of  a  clouded  reddish-bi 
tint,  little  differing  from  that  of  the  Sarg 
The  object  of  such  assimilation  one  ca 
imagine  to  be  otherwise  than  protection- 
although  the  enemy  was  equally  prote< 
its  prey  received  the  benefit  of  conceah 
from  it,  as  it  did  in  its  turn  from  larger j 
mies,  to  which  it  was  doubtless  amens 
while  in  its  relation  to  the  small  creature 
which  it  fed,  its  size  and  activity  woul< 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  advan 
they  would  lose  from  the  concealing  col< 
their  enemy. 

I  met  with  a  curious  instance  of  preva 
tint  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  th( 
had  an  intensely  deep  blue  color,  of  w: 
every  animal  captured  partook.  Not 
were  the  Janthinas  of  their  characteil 
violet  color,  but  there  were  small  violet  c; 
rich  blue  Physalise  with  violet  threads;  ! 
tinted  Velellfe ;  little  violet  shrimps ;  and  bj 
tiful  crystalline  Crustacea  (Phyllosoma  <Sj 
lericthys,  &c.)  almost  transparent,  but  all  t 
or  less  tinged  with  violet.  As  it  was  imp! 
ble  to  see  these  animals  in  the  sea  from  all 
so,  doubtless,  their  color  must  be  a  great  1 
cealment  from  their  enemies,  in  an  o 
where  this  color  prevails. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  by  affording  harbor  ij 
pasture  for  these  animals,  even  the  leaii 
them,  owing  to  their  abundance,  must  1 
an  important  influence  upon  the  Fauna  ol 
Atlantic  Ocean.  For  so  inextricably  are 
fortunes  and  lives  of  races  of  animals  b( 
up  with  one  another  in  the  struggle  for  e ! 
ence,  that  this  vast  feeding-ground  must  ! 
great  supplies  of  food  to  predaceous 
which  do  not  need  the  protection  it  aflfl 
We  are  informed  that  the  pilchards  have] 
the  Cornish  bays,  where  they  formerly  aboi 
ed,  on  account  of  the  sea-weed  being  cut; 
the  rocks  for  manuring  purposes, — thui* 
stroying  the  small  Crustacea  which  for 
the  intermediate  feeders  between  the 
weeds  and  the  fish.  And  so  we  may  ima 
that  in  the  event  of  any  change  in  the 
ments  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  should; 
terially  diminish  or  alter  the  position  of 
Sargasso  Sea,  the  effects  would  be  felt  thro 
out  the  great  fish  population  of  the  Atla 
in  widening  circles,  which  would  probj 
not  leave  unscathed  the  vast  banks  of  cod 
herring  which  so  largely  supply  our  mafl| 
with  wholesome  food. 

When  an  unavailing  anxiety  has  posse  I 
my  mind,  about  the  situation  of  things  amoi 
us,  and  the  wilderness  state  of  the  chur( 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  j 
sistent  with  the  Divine  will,  that  we  shou! 
ever  impatiently  inquiring,  "  What  wilt  v 
do  for  thy  great  Name?"  but  that  we  sh 
rather  centre  deep  in  our  own  minds,  ami 
signedly  and  faithfully  co-operate  with  I 
work  on  the  earth  ;  feeling  our  minds  si  > 
duced  as  only  to  pray  for  that  which  is  I 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  even  if  it  requires  the  ] 
tion,  "  feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod."— &  1 
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For  "The  Friend." 

,hough  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
the  dates  of  the  following  letters,  we 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  their 

al.    It  is  not  often  that  such  an  excur- 

nto  the  "  wild  west"  is  made  by  our 

t  female  Friends. 

Seneca,  Mo.,  8th  mo.  16th,  1870. 
is  of  The  Friend: 

haps  a  letter  from  this  wild,  uninhabited 
ry,  might  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 

Friend."  On  the  13th,  a  party  left 
ifield  on  a  little  exploricg  tour.  We 
the  train  at  81  A.  M.,  passing  through 
of  the  most  wild,  picturesque  country  I 
aw.  'Tis  said  this  was  once  a  vast  prairie, 
ing  even  to  the  Eocky  Mountains;  but 
ome  parts  of  it  are  densely  wooded  with 
timber,  and  bid  fair  to  be  valuable  some 

Poarce  city  is  90  miles  from  Marshfield, 
.  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  South 
c  Eailroad,  and  is  a  town  of  only  four 
l's  growth  and  over  one  thousand  in- 
mts.  A  man  there  informed  us,  that 
lonths  ago  there  had  never  been  a  nail 
l  in  that  place.  They  now  have  a  bank, 
[,  several  stores,  and  it  is  quite,  a  trading 
Here  our  hack,  sent  from  Seneca, 
ed  us,  and  we  were  soon  on  the  road, 
ng  our  way  through  dense  forests,  and 
sive  prairies,  apparently  as  boundless  as 
cean.  Our  driver  was  a  good  natured 
gentlemanly  person,  and  allowed  the 
es  to  take  turns  in  driving.  There  was 
motomy  to  make  us  dull,  but  everything 
lew  and  beautiful,  and  called  forth  con- 
1  exclamations  of  pleasure,  till  our  list 
ectives  were  nearly  exhausted,  when  an 

changed  the  scene.  One  of  the  girls 
vas  driving,  had  just  given  up  the  lines 
i  driver,  when  the  hind  wheel  struck  a 

>  and  shattered  it,  and  we  got  out,  I 
not  how,  for  we  were  well  packed  in. 
rst  thing  I  knew,  some  one  had  me  by 
■m,  trying  to  pull  me  out  at  the  side  of 
ick,  while  the  driver  was  holding  or  try- 
hold  the  spirited  animals.  Fortunately, 
men  came  along  just  in  time  to  help 
ip  the  broken  limbs  of  the  vehicle,  and 
irted  off  to  walk  to  a  town  three  miles 
ir  on ;  leaving  the  men  of  our  party  to 
with  the  wreck.  Soon  a  man  with  a 
l  overtook  us,  and  asked  us  to  ride,  say- 
Yon  black  cloud  will  bring  a  storm." 
packed  in,  and  soon  the  rain  did  pour, 
rst  house  we  saw  we  bid  adieu  to  our 
riend  and  took  shelter.    There  was  no 

the  shanty,  and  we  had  it  to  ourselves 
;imo.  The  rain  abating,  a  woman  made 
}pearance  and  offered  us  clothing  that 
ght  dry  our  own,  which  we  did  as  soon 
isible,  wishing  to  be  ready  to  join  the 

when  they  came  along.    The  driver 

>  go  to  the  nearest  town  to  get  another 
e,  in  which  we  were  soon  seated  and 
d  at  Neosho,  the  county  seat  of  Newton 
r.  The  principal  hotel  was  kept  by  a 
',  and  as  we  alighted  we  were  informed, 
have  no  accommodation  for  ladies." 
?er  we  stopped,  had  our  horses  fed,  &c, 
ere  ready  to  start  again  at  10  p.  m.  The 

were  very  dark  and  threatening,  but 
i  to  go.    There  was  a  ride  of  21  miles 

us ;  but  we  were  all  brave  and  ready 
lost  anything.  After  we  were  comfort- 

ated  in  our  no-top,  trying  to  nerve  our- 
for  the  rout,  a  man  on  the  porch  said, 


"  What  will  you  do  if  three  or  four  wolves 
come  down  from  the  bluffs  to  you  to-night." 
But  all  this  did  not  alarm  us;  wo  had  heard 
much  of  western  life,  and  this  was  knowing 
it.  We  were  soon  on  the  road,  and  the  rain 
discended  in  torrents.  I  had  one  umbrella, 
and  we  had  borrowed  the  only  one  in  Neosho 
(beautiful  water)  and  we  must  do  the  best  we 
could  with  them;  but  the  best  was  bad  enough. 
Five  hours  brought  us  to  Seneca,  and  not  only 
were  we  thoroughly  drenched  but  our  bag- 
gage also.  One  other  and  myself  had  to 
empty  the  contents  of  our  valises  into  a  tub 
of  water,  and  this  morning  is  favorable  to  dry 
them.  We  are  now  at  Seneca  and  two  of  our 
party  have  taken  a  ride  on  horse  back,  and 
the  rest  footed  our  way  over  the  beautiful 
bluffs  to  watch  the  Indians  come  into  town. 
To-morrow  we  start  for  ten  days  tour  through 
the  territory  and  Kansas.  We  take  pro- 
visions along  and  tent  out. 

Sulphur  Springs,  8th  mo.  18th,  1870. 
Well  here  we  are  in  the  land  of  the  Abori- 
gines. Our  company  consisted  of  eleven,  six 
females  and  five  males.  The  American  cara- 
van left  Seneca  at  8  a.  m.,  winding  its  way 
among  the  beautiful  wilds  of  mountain  and 
prairie,  until  we  reached  the  Indian  council- 
house  Here  all  the  chiefs  of  the  many  tribes 
meet  to  transact  business  for  the  nation.  This 
council-house  is  to  the  Indians,  what  our  capi- 
tol  at  Washington  is  to  us,  but  not  like  it  in 
architecture.  It  is  a  frame  house  with  a  door 
in  one  end,  propped  up  with  a  stick  of  wood ; 
is  neither  lathed  nor  plastered;  has  no  chim- 
ney, only  three  openings  in  the  top  of  the  roof 
for  the  smoke  to  escape.  The  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  benches,  formed  by  the  sills, 
and  three  copper  boilers,  in  which  they  pre- 
pare the  food  for  these  grand  occasions.  This 
is  the  season  for  the  green  corn  dance.  They 
cut  the  corn  from  the  cob,  put  it  in  these  cop- 
per boilers  and  make  a  kind  of  soup  which 
they  serve  around.  After  which  they  decorate 
themselves  with  false  faces,  ingeniously  made 
of  corn  husks  and  pieces  of  gay  ribbon  and 
flannel.  The  ankle  decorations  consist  of 
strips  of  bells  (as  they  term  them)  which  are 
pieces  of  leather,  two  inches  wide,  thickly  set 
with  deers  hoofs,  that  are  fastened  on  by 
strings  run  first  through  the  hoof,  and  then 
through  the  leather.  A  strap  goes  twTice 
around  the  ancle,  above  the  moccasin.  The 
head  chiefs  wear  neck  and  shoulder  ornaments 
made  of  cloth  and  beads.  Paint  and  feathers 
complete  their  costume.  The  women  wear*, 
on  these  occasions,  dresses  trimmed  with  yel- 
low and  red,  and  a  red  silk  handkerchief  on 
their  heads.  The  dance  is  merely  a  hop 
around,  and  thanking  the  "  Great  Spirit"  for 
the  plentiful  crops  with  which  He  blessed 
them. 

Another  dance  is  the  dog  dance.  The  In- 
dians and  all  others  who  wish  to  attend,  go 
up  to  the  capital,  taking  with  them  a  white 
dog,  which  they  decorate  with  many  colored 
ribbons,  for  a  sacrifice.  They  then  hang  the 
dog  and  dance  round,  chanting  and  making 
strange  noises  to  the  "  Great  Spirit,"  after 
which  they  cut  it  down  and  burn  it.  The 
ashes  they  place  in  an  urn  and  bury,  chanting 
praises  all  the  time  to  the  "  Great  Spirit." 
Except  on  these  occasions,  and  when  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  the  Indians  are  a  quiet 
people.  We  found  them  very  kind  and  glad 
to  entertain  strangers.  Their  houses  are  most- 
ly log  and  daubed  with  mud,  with  dirt  floors, 


like  their  capitol.  There  are  several  tribes 
that  meet  at  this  capital — Delawares,  Peolas, 
Senecas,  &c.  They  can  all  speak  our  language, 
though  each  tribe  has  a  language  of  its  own. 
These  tribes  are  only  half  civilized  :  some  of 
them  have  married  whites,  which  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  whites  can  gain  a  per- 
manent residence  in  the  territory.  An}-  white 
man  marrying  an  Indian  woman  is  entitled 
to  160  acres  of  land,  and  each  successive  one 
the  same.  If  he  has  six  wives  he  gets  900 
acres.  Some  of  the  Indian  women  are  very 
beautiful.  All  pure  Indians  have  long,  heavy, 
straight  black  hair. 

Four  o'clock,  p.  m.  found  us  at  Sulphur 
Springs  on  the  Grand  river.  There  is  no 
Hotel  at  these  Springs.  Persons  come  with 
tents  and  camp  out,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  water.  There  were  a 
dozen  or  more  families  of  invalids  here  when 
we  arrived.  We  pitched  oar  tents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  river,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  others,  and  here  we 
were,  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  deer;  but 
the  great  camp  fires  kept  them  at  a  distance, 
and  we  had  one  that  illuminated  the  whole 
surroundings.  Here  we  took  our  meals  and 
slept.  The  men  of  our  party  fished,  hunted 
and  shot  game.  We  all  enjoyed  ourselves  in 
various  ways.  The  Indians  presented  us 
with  melons,  &c,  also  let  us  have  the  use  of 
their  canoe.  There  is  only  one  house  at  the 
Springs ;  that  is  occupied  by  an  Indian  family, 
The  Grand  river  is  rightly  named.  Its  pali- 
sades are  neai'ly  equal  to  thoso  of  the  Hudson. 
The  stratae  are  beautifully  blended  and  shad- 
ed. We  very  much  enjoyed  the  echo.  It 
repeated  every  word  we  said  perfectly.  But 
I  must  leave  you  for  the  present,  to  morrow 
we  start  for  the  20  mile  prairie. 

Marshfield,  10th  mo.  6th,  1870. 

If  not  too  late,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  something  more 
about  our  tour  through  the  Territory.  The 
illness  of  one  of  our  party,  and  my  own  sick- 
ness has  prevented  my  writing  sooner.  The 
hour  arrived  when  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
Grand  river  and  its  surroundings.  Yes,  love- 
ly scenes,  we  have  enjoyed  your  quiet  beauty; 
and  will  now  leave  you  to  the  protection  of 
Him  who  formed  you. 

On  leaving  the  Springs  we  entered  the 
twenty  mile  prairie,  an  extent  of  land,  the 
prospect  over  which  is  bounded  only  by 
heaven's  blue  expanse.  How  we  luxuriated 
in  this  labyrinth  of  ocean-like  grandeur.  O, 
the  beautiful  clouds  that  wound  themselves 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  distant  hills  !  How 
lazily  they  floated  along !  But  'tis  mockery 
to  attempt  description.  Only  think  of  trav- 
eling twenty  miles  without  seeing  a  house, 
tree  or  drop  of  water,  except  the  dew  gems. 
But  few  travelers  tent  out  on  these  prairies, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  The 
grass  is  high  ;  on  some  parts,  it  measures  four 
or  five  feet.  The  Indians  burn  these  prairies 
every  winter,  which  drives  the  wild  game  into 
the  forest,  where  they  hunt  them.  On  as- 
cending one  of  these  proud  looking  elevations, 
a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  called  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  men,  and  we  were  left  alone  to 
guide  the  caravan.  We  very  much  enjoj'cd 
their  eagerness  to  get  game.  Miles  and  miles 
did  they  stealthily  creep  through  the  tall 
grass — sometimes  with  little  success :  then 
again  they  would  come  richly  rewarded.  The 
dogs  seemed  to  be  weary  of  "  well-doing," 
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and  refused  to  do  their  master's  bidding. 
The  consequence  was,  they  were  badly  stun- 
ned with  powder,  which  reminded  them 
of  their  duty.  We  drove  on  till  we  reached 
about  the  middle  of  the  prairie,  and  whilst 
waiting  for  the  gunners,  a  wagon  and  several 
travelers  stopped  and  inquired,  "  "Where  are 
you  going  and  where  are  you  from  ?  Do 
those  men  yonder  belong  to  these  wagons?"  I 
answered  "yes,  all  this  train  belongs  to- 
gether;" to  which  one  of  them  said,  "Are  you 
going  to  Texas  ?"  I  replied,  "  no,  we  are 
traveling  to  see  the  country  and  learn  some- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  They 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  questioned 
us  extensively  till  the  gunners  of  our  party 
turned  their  steps  towards  us ;  then  they 
moved  on,  as  doubting  our  truthfulness.  The 
sun  is  very  hot  on  the  prairies,  yet  the  air  was 
pure  and  we  could  see  the  distant  hills  rise 
before  us  like  mountains  capped  with  snow 
clouds.  Arrived  at  the  Neosho  river,  which 
is  a  beautiful  stream  uniting  with  Spring  river 
and  emptying  into  the  Grand.  Here  we 
pitched  our  tents  and  enjoyed  the  scenery 
till  time  to  journey  on  towards  Seneca. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  welcome  us  now.  We 
had  our  trials  in  the  beginning.  Our  trip 
home  was  fraught  with  many  pleasantries. 
We  had  a  stage  ride  with  an  Indian  editor, 
who  gave  us  much  information  about  the 
tribes  at  Tallaquah  ;  their  manners  of  living, 
their  school,  &c,  &c.  We  parted  at  Marsh- 
field,  our  starting  part,  highly  delighted  with 
the  trip.  H.  H.  B. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Amid  the  trials  which  during  the  present 
day  are  permitted  to  overtake  the  Society,  it 
is  somewhat  encouraging  to  observe,  that  our 
various  and  peculiar  testimonies  are  gradual- 
ly obtaining  the  notice  and  serious  attention 
of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community,  let 
them  belong  to  what  religious  denomination 
they  may,  or  to  none.  The  writer's  attention 
was  recently  arrested  by  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  "  Civil  Oaths,"  the  arguments  in 
which  are  so  in  accordance  with  the  views 
ever  held  by  Friends  on  the  subject,  although 
written  by  a  person  of  another  denomina- 
tion, that  it  was  thought  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  the  readers  of  the  Friend. 

That  all  of  the  various  testimonies  which 
distinguish  the  Society  of  Friends  from  other 
religious  professors,  and  which  undoubted- 
ly have  their  foundation  in  the  everlasting 
Truth,  will  yet  prevail,  and  will  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  seeing  that  these  things  are 
so,  and  that  instead  of  losing  ground,  they  are 
steadily  increasing  in  importance  and  value, 
why  should  any  be  discouraged,  give  up  the 
warfare,  and  cast  away  the  shield  of  faith,  as 
though  it  had  never  been  anointed,  but  let 
us  rather  "  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind,  and 
hope  to  the  end."  W.  P.  T. 

The  Theory  of  the  Civil  Oath. 

Dr.  Webster  defines  an  oath  to  be  "  a  sol- 
emn affirmation  or  declaration  made  with  an 
appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirm- 
ed." To  this  he  adds  the  following  explana- 
tory observations  :  "  The  appeal  to  God  in 
an  oath  implies  that  the  person  imprecates 
his  vengeance  and  renounces  his  favor,  if  the 
declaration  is  false  ;  or,  if  the  declaration  is  a 
promise,  the  person  invokes  the  vengeance  of 
God  if  he  should  fail  to  keep  it."    John  Mil- 


ton, in  his  "  Christian  Doctrine,"  says  :  "  An 
oath  is  that  whereby  we  call  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  what  we  say,  with  a  curse  upon 
ourselves,  either  implied  or  expressed,  should 
it  prove  false." 

Such  a  definition  at  once  raises  the  ques- 
tion in  every  thoughtful  mind  whether  any 
man  can,  without  the  greatest  presumption, 
take  an  oath,  and  especially  whether  the 
State  has  any  right  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 
If  it  be  a  mere  form,  having  no  mental  reality, 
as  is  often  the  case,  then  it  is  an  act  of  sacri- 
legious trifling  with  God — indeed,  a  species 
of  religious  hypocrisy.  Upon  this  supposi- 
tion the  man  who  professes  to  swear,  does 
not  in  reality  swear  at  all.  He  simply  goes 
through  the  form  prescribed  by  law. 

If,  however,  the  oath  be  mentally  real,  then 
the  person  who  takes  it  asks  God  to  curse  him 
upon  an  hypothesis  which  is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  considering  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  more  or  less  probable,  and  in  too 
many  instances  a  fact.  Where,  then,  is  his 
authority  for  invoking  the  penal  curse  of  God 
upon  himself  on  any  supposition — for  asking 
God  to  become  a  judicial  party  to  the  case, 
armed  with  the  thunderbolt  of  his  wrath,  and 
beseeching  him  to  hurl  it  upon  him  in  the 
event  of  his  not  being  absolutely  truthful  ? 
Where  is  the  man  who,  in  the  character  of  a 
witness  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  or  in  that 
of  a  public  officer  sworn  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  can 
so  guarantee  to  himself  his  own  integrity  as 
to  justify  him  in  imprecating  upon  himself 
the  divine  vengeance  in  the  event  of  failure  ? 
It  would  seem  to  be  much  more  sensible  to 
ask  God  to  forgive  him,  should  he  fail  to  speak 
the  truth  or  keep  his  promise.  If  the  oath 
be  a  mere  form,  then  it  is  not  only  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  but  has  no  power  to  dispose  one  to 
the  utterance  of  truth.  If  it  be  mentally  real, 
then  it  involves  a  very  questionable  presump- 
tion, while  it  makes  a  most  unnatural  prayer. 
In  either  aspect  of  the  question  the  omission 
of  the  oath  would  seem  to  be  better  than  the 
practice.  Clearly  the  State  has  no  right  to 
compel  one,  by  swearing,  to  imprecate  the 
curse  of  God  upon  himself  against  his  Own 
consent.  It  would  be  an  absurdity  and  an 
outrage  to  make  an  oath  compulsory. 

The  ordinary  plea  for  swearing  men  is  that 
of  -practical  utility.  We  are  told  that  it  in- 
creases the  certainty  that  witnesses  will  speak 
the  truth,  and  that  public  officers  will  faith- 
fully perform  their  duties ;  and  hence  that,  as 
means  to  this  end,  it  is  both  allowable  and 
proper.  This  is  a  question  of  fact ;  and  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  the  result,  in  multitudes 
of  cases,  perjured  witnesses,  and  in  a  much 
larger  number  of  cases,  perjured  officers  of 
law.  As  a  preventive  of  falsehood  the  civil 
oath  is  a  failure  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  has  ever  added  any  considerable 
influence  in  favor  of  truth.  If  one  has  no  fear 
of  God  before  his  eyes,  swearing  him  that  he 
will  speak  the  truth  or  discharge  his  official 
duties  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  certainty 
that  he  will  do  so.  The  oath  is  not  a  process 
of  reformation,  but  an  appeal  to  moral  senti- 
ments already  existing ;  and  if  these  senti- 
ments are  not  present,  then  the  oath  has  no 
power  to  secure  the  utterance  of  truth.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  be  a  man  of  habitual 
veracity,  he  will  speak  the  truth,  and  dis- 
charge his  official  duties,  whether  sworn  or 
not.  Either  then  the  oath  is  useless,  and  for 
this  reason  it  may  well  be  omitted ;  or  it  is 


unnecessary,  and  for  this  reason  we  sfl 
come  to  the  Bame  conclusion.  Those 
need  to  be  sworn  in  order  to  make 
truthful  will  not  be  made  so  thereby  :' 
those  who  are  already  truthful  do  not, 
to  be  sworn.  Sworn  witnesses  or  sworn 
cers  are  not  regarded  as  any  more  credit 
reliable  than  those  who  simply  affirm,  bi 
cline  on  conscientious  grounds  to  take  an  i 

The  manner  in  which,  and  the  mei 
whom  the  civil  oath  is  usually  administ 
add  very  little,  if  anything,  to  the  san 
and  solemnity  of  truth.    There  is  nothh 
the  usual  form  of  swearing  to  impress 
mind  or  awaken  in  it  any  special  sense  c 
sponsibility  to  God.   If  it  be  anything  bi 
empty  and  meaningless  form,  it  is  an 
mensely  solemn  thing  ;  and  yet  the  ordi 
process  of  administration  is  so  stereotype 
much  a  mere  matter  of  routine  and  m 
that  probably  not  one  person  in  a  hun! 
has  any  increased  sense  of  the  presencl 
God,  or  the  sanctions  of  truth  as  arising:! 
his  government  and  attributes.    Those  ■ 
administer  the  oath  are  not  necessarily  rm 
ous  men ;  they  may  be,  religiously  consid*B 
very  bad  men  ;  and  the  same  may  be  tr™ 
those  who  take  the  oath.    The  mockeil 
the  amazing  solemnities  involved  in  thethll 
of  swearing  men,  if  there  be  anything  ifl 
beyond  the  mere  form,  is  enough  to  st:l 
one  who  thinks  soberly  upon  the  subB 
The  idea  and  the  practice  are  so  antagorB 
cal,  and  the  results  are  so  little  in  accord! 
with  the  idea,  that  one  may  well  hesitalj 
to  the  expediency  of  the  oath  at  all.  1 
farce  of  the  form  is  in  painful  contrast  i 
the  assumed  solemnity  of  the  theory.; 
makes  sacred  things  so  commonplace,  j 
handles  them  with  such  unthinking  care: 
ness,  that  they  really  cease  to  be  sac1 
The  administrator  swears  the  witness  or 
officer  with  about  as  much  solemnity  ai 
would  have  in  eating  his  breakfast  or  wrilj 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  the  sv  a| 
is  in  about  the  same  predicament,  so  fs  « 
the  religious  sanction  is  concerned.  Eil 
the  oath  ought  to  be  abandoned  altogetll 
or  we  ought  to  have  an  entirely  new  disH 
sation  for  its  administration. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  civil  cjl 
so  far  as  it  makes  any  impression,  has  ail 
dency  to  make  a  false  impression  on  mil 
minds.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposi  I 
that  one  who  is  under  oath  is  in  some  1 
the  subject  of  an  increased  obligation  tospp 
the  truth  beyond  what  he  would  have  i  § 
were  not  thus  sworn.  If  this  be  not  the  ill 
then  there  is  no  use  in  swearing  anybclB 
and  if  it  be  the  idea,  then  it  is  manifestB 
false  one,  since  no  one  can  increase  the  obili 
tion  of  veracity  by  any  act  on  his  own  flit 
To  imply  a  distinction  in  the  obligation  I 
to  lie  under  ordinary  circumstances,  andij 
to  lie  under  oath,  is  virtually  to  lower  K 
general  obligation  of  veracity,  and  so  to  1 
pair  the  law  of  truth  in  the  conscience  * 
men  as  to  educate  them  to  swear  falsely.  H 
believe  that  the  civil  oath  in  this  respect  || 
feats  its  own  end,  by  implying  a  false  || 
tinction;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  rail; 
demoralizes  the  sense  of  truth  than  prom  ■|i 
it.  Those  who  are  under  special  obligat  jj' 
to  be  truth-tellers  only  upon  extra  occasi  I 
are  in  danger  of  regarding  themselves  a 
censed  to  lie  at  other  times,  and  forming 
habits  of  falsehood,  from  a  diminished  s<i* 
of  obligation,  as  will  impair  their  scru  9 
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lying  when  under  oath.  The  way  to 
men  to  lie  is  to  have  two  standards  of 
—the  one  particularly  solemn,  and  used 
iccasionally,  and  the  other  not  so  solemn, 
constant  use.  Educate  men  under  the 
as  a  soi't  of  lower  law,  and  they  will 
to  think  common  lying  comparatively 
ill  offense,  and  thereby  learn  how  to 
ce  uncommon  lying,  so  far  as  the  religi- 
mctions  of  an  oath  have  any  power  to 
them.  The  man  most  likely  to  speak 
uth  is  just  the  man  whose  sense  of  the 
,tion  of  truth  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in- 
id  by  the  oath.  So  also  the  person  least 
ile  under  oath  is  the  very  one  most  ad- 
.  to  lying  at  ordinary  times.  It  is  the 
cter  previously  established,  and  not  the 
reated  by  the  swearing  process,  which 
nines  this  question  of  credibility. 

these  reasons  we  think  that  it  would 
;ter  for  the  State  to  dispense  with  the 
altogether,  and  require  witnesses  or 
s  of  law  simply  to  affirm,  making  false 
ony  a  penal  offense  and  official  unfaith- 
s  a  ground  of  impeachment.  This  is 
h  for  the  State,  without  attempting  to 
ister  a  religious  rite.  Let  it  punish 
estimony  as  a  crime  against  the  State, 
npeach  unfaithful  officers :  and  it  will 
the  only  motive  which  it  can  success- 
field  in  favor  of  truth.  This  we  regard  as 
aatc  and  proper.  It  is  just  the  sanction 
th  which  falls  within  the  province  of 
Late.  The  fact  that  the  State  permits 
is  to  affirm  without  being  sworn  is  a 
1  admission  that  they  need  not  be  sworn 

The  exceptional  case  provided  for  had 

be  the  general  rule.  Society  would 
i  our  judgment,  lose  anything  by  sus- 
lg  a  usage  which  answers  no  good  end, 

which  there  are  certainly  very  serious 
ions. 

i  the  opinion  of  some  religious  sects  that 
th  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  teach- 
the  New  Testament;  and  this  opinion 
e  inclined  to  regard  as  correct.  Jesus 
Igain,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
aid  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not 
ar  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the 
hine  oaths.    But  I  say  unto  you  swear 
all;  neither  by  Heaven,  for  it  is  God's 
;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  foot- 
neither  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city 
great  King.    Neither  shalt  thou  swear 
head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one 
hite  or  black.    But  let  your  com  muni- 
be  Yea,  yea,  Nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever 
■e  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  James 
"But  above  all  things,  my  brethren, 
not,  neither  by  Heaven,  nor  by  the 
neither  by  any  other  oath  ;  butlet  your 
yea,  and  your  nay,  be  nay,  lest  you  fall 
mdemnation."    These  seem  to  be  very 
ehensive  as  well  as  emphatic  prohibi- 
)f  all  forms  of  swearing  accompanied 
lie  direction  that  we  should  confine  our- 
to   simple   affirmation   or  negation, 
are  no  other  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
t  which  restrict  their  application,  and 
.he  civil  oath  an  exception.    The  argu- 
gainst  swearing  in  private  conversa- 
just  as  good  against  swearing  under 
I  forms.    The  practice  is  as  useless  in 
e  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  same 
ons  arc  equally  applicable  in  both, 
y  of  the  Christian  fathers  understood 
vionr's  word  as  condemning  all  oaths, 
t  exception.    Tertullian  says:  "I  say 


nothing  of  perjury,  since  swearing  itself  is  un- 
lawful to  Christians."  Chrysostom  says:  "Do 
not  say  to  me,  I  swear  for  a  just  purpose; 
it  is  no  longer  lawful  for  thee  to  swear,  either 
justly  or  unjustly."  This  is  the  view  of  the 
Quakers — a  sect  of  religionists  who  decline 
to  be  sworn,  and  than  whom  no  class  of  men 
is  better  attested  for  truth  and  veracity.  If 
Quakers  need  not  be  sworn,  then  why  swear 
anyone?  If  we  swear  any,  then  why  not 
swear  all?  If  the  oath  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  be  a  lawful  power  to  make  more  certain 
the  utterance  of  truth,  then  why  not  use  it  in 
private  life  ?  What  authority  has  the  State 
to  use  it  which  the  individual  does  not  equally 
possess?  There  can  be  no  pretence  that  the 
State  is  required  to  impose  the  civil  oath  by 
any  law  of  God  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it 
has  no  exclusive  right  to  use  it  which  would 
not  be  common  to  itself  and  all  other  parties. 
We  object  to  the  use  altogether,  believing  it 
to  be  morally  unlawful  for  any  man  to  take 
an  oath;  and,  hence,  equally  so  for  any 
earthly  power  to  impose  it. — N.  Y.  Indepen- 
dent. 


Reptiles  in  England. — The  number  of  rep- 
tiles is  so  small,  that  there  is  no  temptation 
for  a  boy  to  begin  a  collection  in  that  depart- 
ment, or  for  a  man  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study.  Therefore,  while  Great  Britain  has 
produced  many  botanists,  conchologists,  and 
ornithologists,  she  has  never  produced  a  sin- 
gle herpetologist.  But  the  state  of  things  is 
different  in  Australia,  which  is  the  very  para- 
dise of  snake  collectors.  From  six  to  ten  spe- 
cimens, belonging  to  different  species,  were 
captured  some  years  ago,  under  a  single- stone, 
not  many  miles  from  Sidney  ;  and  to  go  snake 
hunting  has  been  for  years  a  pastime  with  the 
boys,  and  the  collecting-bag  often  forms  a  part 
of  the  outfit  of  the  hunters,  who  have  not  for- 
gotten the  tastes  of  their  boyhood.  What 
adds  zest  to  the  pursuit  is  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  species  and  fully  nine-tenths  of 
the  individuals  are  venomous.  About  80  spe- 
cies are  described  and  figured  in  a  work  on 
Australian  snakes,  by  M..  Krefft,  curator  of 
the  Australian  Museum. 


Motion  in  the  Leaves  of  Rhus  toxicodendron. 
— Botanical  writers  tell  us  that  sections  of  a 
leaf  of  Schinus  molle,  thrown  in  water,  have  a 
peculiar  jerking  motion.  Under  the  name  of 
"Australian  Myrtle,"  I  have  received  seeds 
from  California,  which  prove  to  be  this  plant. 
The  leaves  have  the  motions  described.  I 
thought  perhaps  our  own  representatives  of 
this  order  (Anacardiacew)  might  present  the 
same  phenomenon.  I  find  that  this  is  the  case 
with  Rhus  toxicodendron.  Small  sections  of  a 
leaf  leap  about  in  water,  but  not  with  the 
same  force  as  do  those  of  the  Schinus.  Rhus 
aromatica  though  so  nearly  allied,  presents,  to 
me,  no  motion.  I  have  tried  Rhus  glabra,  R.  co- 
pallina  and  R.  typhina,  but  find  no  motion  in 
any  but  in  the  one  before  named — the  common 
"poisoning."  A  friend  to  whom  I  have  sug- 
gested it,  however,  tells  me  that  his  gardener 
finds  that  at  "  some  hour  in  the  day"  these 
also  will  leap  about.  The  Schinus  and  Rhus 
toxicodendron  with  me  exhibit  their  saltatorial 
feats  at  any  and  at  all  times. —  Tlws.  Meehan. 


In  some  men  the  most  important  parts,  the 
prime  faculties,  are  never  subdued  ;  and,  even 
while  persons  talk  of  faith  in  God  and  Chris- 
tianity and  religion,  there  are  these  unsubdued 


faculties  that  have  all  the  essence  of  the  spirit 
of  the  world. 
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The  pleasures  and  benefits  of  social  and  re- 
ligious society  must  be  greatly  prized  by 
every  one  capable  of  estimating  how  much  we 
are  individually  dependent,  one  on  another, 
for  the  means  of  self-gratification  and  improve- 
ment. It  is,  however,  important  to  our  wel- 
fare to  be,  in  one  sense,  our  own  master;  that 
is  to  be  so  brought  under  the  government  of 
what  we  know  to  be  the  Truth,  as  not  to  be 
unduly  influenced  by  the  opinions  or  example 
of  others,  or  rest  satisfied  merely  because  we 
are  in  accord  with  those  around  us.  Thus, 
though  we  cannot  be  independent,  we  may  be 
free,  for  true  freedom  has  its  source  within. 
If  this  is  desirable  in  the  more  momentous 
concornsof  external  life,  it  is  indispensable  in 
the  all  important  work  of  salvation.  In  this 
solemn  engagement  there  can  be  no  partner- 
ship, no  release  from  personal  accountability, 
no  division  of  labor,  or  lessening  the  necessity 
for  its  thorough  accomplishment  by  co-opera- 
tive association;  no  escape  from  the  terms  laid 
down  by  our  allseeing  Judge  by  pleading  the 
example  of  others;  but  every  one  must  work 
out  his  own  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  under  an  humbling  sense  that  God 
is  working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own 
good  pleasure. 

There  are  few  things  in  business,  in  science 
or  literature,  that  cannot  be  communicated 
by  one  mind  to  another;  but  true  religion 
must  spring  forth  in  every  individual  soul,  it 
cannot  be  imparted  by  human  means;  and 
however  much  we  may  be  versed  in  the  re- 
corded truths  of  the  gospel,  unless  the  newness 
of  life  required  by  it  is  experimentally  known, 
our  talk  about  them  is  empty  sound  ;  the  true 
knowledge  of  heavenly  things  cannot  be  con- 
veyed through  an  unsanctified  medium.  Thus 
the  work  of  regeneration  must  be  begun  and 
carried  on  between  each  individual  soul  and 
its  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier.  In  the  warfare 
against  evil  in  all  its  forms,  every  one  awak- 
ened by  that  measure  of  Divine  Grace  which 
alone  can  bring  salvation,  finds  that  his  great- 
est enemies  are  those  of  his  own  household, 
and  that  the  contest  against  the  foe  abroad 
will  not  be  effectual,  until  the  traitorous  enemy 
within  is  in  good  measure  brought  into  sub- 
jection. Where  Satan's  seat  is  there  must 
the  battle  be  carried  on,  in  order  that  his 
strongholds  may  be  pulled  down,  before  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  can  be  set  up,  and  the  peace 
and  joy  attained,  that  accompany  his  govern- 
ment. However  others  may  speak  or  act, 
each  one  must  know  for  him  or  herself  the 
strong  man  who  has  kept  the  heart,  to  be 
bound,  to  be  cast  out,  and  his  goods  spoiled, 
by  the  stronger  than  he,  the  Holy  Spirit,  work- 
ing in  secret  there,  before  Christ  will  take  up 
his  abode  with  the  soul  and  permit  it  to  eat 
and  drink  with  Him. 

We  have  our  individual  characteristics. 
Every  one  does  not  inherit  the  same  propen- 
sities in  equal  force,  nor  does  every  one  find 
pleasure  in  the  same  indigencies.  It  is  there- 
fore in  our  own  hearts  only,  unconnected  with 
others,  that  we  can  become  duly  sensible  of 
our  sinfulness,  through  the  illumination  of  the 
Light  of  Christ,  shining  there  as  in  a  dark 
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place.  By  this,  however  our  Bins  may  have 
been  concealed  from  others,  or  from  our  own 
unanointed  vision,  they  are  searched  out,  and 
the  conviction  raised  that  they  must  be  aban- 
doned. As  it  is  in  the  heart  we  must  combat 
with  the  lusts  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  so 
it  is  from  it  the  effectual  fervent  praye:-  must 
arise  to  Him  who  is  Omnipotent  and  yet 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  to 
grant  us  his  aid  to  strive  against  the  wicked 
one,  and  there  it  is  we  must  know  our  peti- 
tions answered. 

In  proportion  as  we  are  thus  shown  our  sin- 
fulness, we  become  conscious  of  our  helpless- 
ness, the  impossibility  of  our  atoning  for  past 
sins,  and  our  inability  to  contend  against  the 
strong  propensities  of  our  fallen  nature,  or  to 
guard  ourselves  from  the  stratagems  of  Satan. 
We  feel  that  the  indispensable  but  mysterious 
work  of  a  new  birth,  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  power  we  naturally  possess,  but  that  the 
Author  of  all  good  alone,  can  create  us  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus,  by  his  quickening  Spirit.  A 
literal  belief  alone  of  the  propitiation  made  by 
Christ  on  Calvary,  we  find  will  not  avail,  but 
that  we  must  know  the  blood  of  sprinkling  to 
be  applied  in  our  own  hearts,  through  that 
faith  in  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  which  is  of  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus  the  whole  work  of  salvation,  from 
conviction  and  conversion  to  sanctification 
and  perfect  redemption,  if  experienced  at  all, 
must  be  wrought  out  in  each  individual  soul, 
regardless  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  men, 
or  the  cries  of  lo  here !  or  lo  there  !  is  Christ. 
A  solemn  consideration!  which  in  this  day  of 
much  talk  and  dispute  about  the  way  and 
work  of  religion,  it  behoves  every  one  often 
and  seriously  to  ponder. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  London  Conference  of  the  European 
Powers,  to  consider  the  Black  Sea  and  other  questions, 
met  on  the  17th  inst.  and  adjourned  to  the  24th,  at 
which  time  it  was  hoped  Jules  Favre,  the  representa- 
tive of  France,  might  be  present.  The  Germans  have 
consented  to  his  leaving  Paris  for  that  purpose.  In  re- 
gard to  the  rumors  of  peace  propositions  being  made  at 
the  conference,  the  Prussian  Minister,  Count  Bernstoff, 
is  under  strict  orders  from  his  government  to  oppose 
any  introduction  of  the  subject,  or  to  withdraw  from  the 
Convention  unless  the  overtures  proceed  directly  from 
France. 

Earl  Granville  has  accepted  the  indemnity  offered 
by  the  Prussians  for  English  vessels  sunk  in  the  Seine. 

"  French  agents  in  Ireland  are  purchasing  all  the  avail- 
able and  serviceable  horses  that  are  for  sale. 

According  to  an  English  Parliamentary  report,  thirty- 
one  slavers  were  captured  in  1869,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  by  British  vessels,  and  1,102  slaves  set  at 
liberty. 

Parliament  has  been  prorouged  until  the  9th  of  next 
month. 

Otway,  under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  his  constituents  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
dispute  with  the  United  States  would  be  settled  by  the 
new  American  Minister.  England,  he  said,  was  averse 
to  a  quarrel,  and  any  ministerial  policy  would  be 
cowardly  that  refused  to  renew  negotiations  looking  to 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  contest  in  France  continues  without  material 
change  in  its  general  features.  The  French  army  of 
tbe  north,  under  General  Faidherbe,  having  been  re- 
cruited and  reorganized,  made  another  attempt  to  move 
to  the  relief  of  Paris.  His  march  was  unopposed  from 
Lille  on  the  northern  frontier,  to  St.  Quentin,  but  at 
this  place  he  was  met  by  a  German  army.  After  a 
severe  and  sanguinary  battle  the  French  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Cambray. 

The  French  arjny  of  the  east,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Bourbaki,  made  a  strong  effort  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bel- 
fort.  On  the  17th,  a  decisive  engagement  took  place 
south  of  Belfort,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  7,800  men  killed  and  wounded.'  The 
German  loss  was  4,200.    No  guns  were  captured  by  the 


Germans,  and  but  few  prisoners.  The  French  retreated 
southward. 

The  position  of  the  recently  defeated  army  of  the 
Loire  under  General  Chanzy,  is  not  definitely  stated. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  dispatch  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg was  moving  in  the  west  from  Mayence  towards 
Bennes,  as  was  supposed  with  a  view  of  flanking  the 
French  army.  On  the  retreat  the  Germans  took  2,000 
more  prisoners.  Tours  has  been  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

On  the  19th  inst.  King  William,  of  Prussia,  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Germany,  at  \  ersailles,  in  presence 
of  all  the  German  Princes  and  representatives  of  regi- 
ments of  the  army. 

The  Prussian  Governor  of  Alsace  has  issued  an  order 
expelling  all  Poles  from  the  Province. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  continues.  Many  houses 
have  been  destroyed,  but  the  loss  of  life  is  said  to  be 
comparatively  small ;  the  deaths  from  this  cause  aver- 
age only  about  eighteen  daily.  The  greater  portion  of 
Paris  is  not  reached  by  the  German  batteries. 

All  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  remaining 
in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  the  U.  S._Minister,  have 
applied  for  permission  to  withdraw,  but  their  request 
has  been  refused.  Bismarck  in  a  letter  replying  to  the 
foreign  ministers  in  Paris,  denies  the  reasonableness  of 
their  demand  that  their  compatriots  might  be  allowed 
to  quit  the  city.  Neutrals,  he  says,  had  abundant  notice 
before  the  siege,  and  the  only  outlet  now  is  capitulation. 

The  Parisians  claim  that  they  have  provisions  to  last 
until  the  middle  of  the  Third  month,  but  such  facts  as 
transpire  show  that  the  crisis  was  approaching.  A  dis- 
patch of  the  13th,  to  the  New  York  Herald,  says,  that 
bread  is  now  made  of  a  minimum  quantity  of  flour 
mixed  with  rice  and  other  ingredients.  The  troops  are 
supplied  with  biscuits  in  order  to  save  bread  for  the  in- 
habitants. There  was  enough  horse  flesh  to  last  thirty 
days  longer.  Horse  meat  sold  at  10  francs  per  pound  ; 
dog  flesh  8  francs ;  a  rabbit  35  francs ;  a  chicken  55 
francs,  and  eggs  2  francs  each.  The  conversatory  of  the 
Garden  of  Plants,  which  cost  600,000  francs,  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  bombardment,  with  its  rare  specimens 
of  exotic  plants. 

On  the  19th,  the  French  made  a  sortie  in  great  force 
from  Mont  Valerian,  on  the  west  side  of  Paris.  The 
result  was  not  fully  developed  on  that  day,  as  the  French 
remained  outside  of  the  walls,  and  would  probably  re- 
new the.  attack  next  day. 

Later  dispatches  report  that  the  sortie  of  the  19th 
was  made  with  a  force  of  100,000  men,  and  desperate 
efforts  were  made  to  break  the  Prussian  lines.  General 
Trochu,  in  his  report  says,  "  The  day  which  commenced 
successfully,  did  not  terminate  as  we  could  have  wished. 
The  enemy  were  at  first  surprised,  but  subsequently 
concentrated  great  masses  of  artillery  and  infantry,  and 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  left  receded.  We 
recommenced  at  night-fall  the  offensive  movement,  but 
were  unable  to  hold  the  height  we  had  taken.  The 
struggle  was  sanguinary.  We  have  asked  for  an  armis- 
tice." Other  dispatches  state  that  the  French  lost 
heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  armistice  asked 
for  was  not  granted. 

Advices  of  the  21st  say  that  great  dissatisfaction  and 
despondency  prevailed  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  Gen- 
eral Trochu's  failure  in  the  last  effort  to  break  through 
the  German  lines.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held 
on  the  20th,  General  Trochu  announced  the  opinion 
that  if  the  hope  of  assistance  from  outside  should  be 
disappointed,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  surrender  before 
the  Germans  destroyed  the  public  buildings  and  fired 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  civil  members  of  the  Council 
disagreed  with  Gen.  Trochu  and  he  resigned,  but  after- 
wards consented  to  continue  in  command. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  23d  says,  that  Jules  Favre 
will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  the  Conference  as  was 
expected.  Bismarck  in  a  note  says,  "  It  is  now  impos- 
sible to  give  Favre  a  safe  conduct,  because  of  his  decla- 
ration that  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  conference  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  Re- 
public." 

A  Brussels  dispatch  of  the  23d  says,  "  The  details 
which  are  to  hand  of  the  defeat  of  Faidherbe,  show  that 
the  French  army  of  the  north  suffered  a  terrible  blow 
from  which  it  can  hardly  recover.  The  entry  of  the 
retreating  army  into  Cambray  was  a  sad  scene  of  dis- 
order, the  troops  shoeless  and  in  rags,  and  the  army 
fragmentary  to  a  great  degree." 

A  dispatch  from  the  German  Emperor  to  Berlin, 
states  that  the  Germans  have  again  occupied  Cambray. 
The  number  of  unwounded  prisoners  captured  at  St. 
Quentin  is  9,000.  beside  2,000  wounded  taken  in  the 
town.    The  total  loss  of  the  French  is  15,000. 

The  French  Minister,  Gambetta,  was  at  Lille  on  the 
22d,  and  in  reply  to  the  popular  call  made  a  speech, 


the  substance  of  which  was  that  France  prefers  et«l 

war  to  the  surrender  of  any  territory. 

The  Bavarian  Chambers  have  sanctioned  the  Fetl 
treaties  by  a  vote  of  102  against  48. 

London,  1st  mo.  23d.    Consols,  U.  S.  5  I 

of  1862,  90| ;  of  1865,  89| ;  ten  forties,  88f . 

Liverpool. —  U  plands  cotton,  l\d.  ;  Orleans,  I 
California  white  wheat,  12s.  per  100  lbs.  Red  wbl 
lis.  2d.    No.  2  red  western,  10s.  4d. 

United  States. — A  bill  has  passed  Congress  to  1 
vide  a  territorial  government  for  the  District  of  Coll 
bia.  A  governor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presiol 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  1 
shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  with  a  counc  I 
eleven  members  and  house  of  representatives  of  twe  I 
two  members,  with  a  delegate  in  Congress.  The  ■ 
of  this  legislative  assembly  are  to  be  subject  to  rel 
or  modification  by  Congress. 

The  House  has  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Leg  I 
tive  appropriation  bill,  increasing  the  appropriatiorl 
the  Board  of  Education  from  $14,500  to  $26,500.  J 
salaries  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  ll 
increased  to  $8,500  and  18,000. 

The  Senate  have  agreed  to  the  bill  abolishing 
grades  of  Admiral  and  Vice- Admiral  in  the  navy  f 
the  deaths  of  the  present  incumbents.  The  army 
propriation  bill,  as  reported,  amounts  to  $29,475,01 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  323.  Consu 
tion,  44 ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  42 ;  old  ags 
palsy,  8 ;  cancer,  11 ;  fevers,  24.  The  funded  del 
the  city  on  the  first  inst.  was  $44,654,229.  The  I 
indebtedness  was  $48,264,325. 

The  Exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  ten  mo! 
ending  10th  mo.  31st,  1870,  consisted  of  merchad 
valued  at  $299,464,625,  and  bullion  $60,359,211. 

The  Imports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $f 
405,794. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatjl 
on  the  23d  inst.    New  York — American  gold,  llll 
110|.   U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  1 10-& ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  ll 
ditto,  10-40,  108.    Superfine  flour,  $5.90  a  $6.25:  ll 
brands,  $6.50  a  $10.    AVhite  Genesee  wheat,  |ll 
white  Michigan,  $1.67  a  $1.70 ;  amber  State,  $l.li 
$1.57  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.50  a  $1.52.  \i 
Canada  barley,  $1.06.    Oats,  62  cts.    State  rye,  $J 
Western  mixed  corn,  81  cts. ;  yellow,  85  cts.  Midd|; 
cotton,  152-  cts.;  Orleans,  16  cts.    Philadelphia. — Sirl 
fine  flour,  $5  ;  finer  brands,  $5.25  a  #5.75.    Indian;  I 
wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.58;  Penna.  do.,  $1.45  a  $1.50;  v 
$1.75  a  $1.85.    Rye,  95  a  98  cts.    Yellow  com,  Ti 
Oats,  58  a  60  cts.    Clover  seed,  11  a  11.}  cts.  Timi 
$6  a  $6.25.    Beef  cattle,  8  a  8^  cts.  for  extra,  a 
choice  at  9  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  (S\  a  7J  cts.,  and  com 
4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    About  13,000  sheep  sold  I 
a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  4,300  hogs  at  $9  a  $9.7c  I 
100  lb.  net  for  corn  fed.    Chicago. — Spring  extra  I 
$6  a  $6.75.    No.  3  wheat,  $1.26.5.    No.  2  corn,  50j 
No.  2  oats,  44  cts.  No.  2  barley,  882  cts.  Lard,  12:  I 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Friends  of  Rancocas  Prepar;  8 
Meeting,  per  Samuel  Williams,  $20,  for  the  Freed)  L 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  BENEVOLENT. 
The  "Germantown  Employment  Society,"  wl 
employs  poor  women,  in  making  clothing,  has  on  I 
to  sell,  garments  suitable  for  Indians  and  Freed: 
which  they  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  at  less  than  t 
price.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Sarah  Ann  Matlack,  Shoemakers  Lane;  < 
Louisa  T.  Anderson,  5216  Main  St.,  German*  • 
1st  mo.  16th,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INK  I 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  - 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel]  I 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE  \ 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  A\"i 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patient?  tiia 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  .to  any  of  the  Boat 

Managers. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friond." 

The  British  Museum. 

ie  following  items  in  regard  to  this  inte- 
ng  Institution,  are  gleaned  from  a  recent 
c  entitled  "Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the 
sh  Museum,"  &c. 

i  an  organized  establishment  the  British 
eum  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  old. 
history  of  its  component  parts  extends 
three  centuries.    In  a  degree  of  which 
b  is  elsewhere  no  example,  the  British 
sum  has  been  gradually  built  up  by  the 
ificence  of  open-handed  collectors,  rather 
by  the  public  means  of  the  nation,  as  ad- 
stered  by  Parliament,  or  by  the  govern- 
ts  of  the  day.    Every  part  and  almost 
y  age  of  the  world  have  contributed  sorne- 
g;  and  that  something  includes  the  most 
acteristic  productions  and  choicest  posses- 
3  of  every  part. 

t  the  outset  the  Museum  was  divided  into 
e  departments  only:  manuscripts,  printed 
if  and  natural  history.  In  1870  the  en- 
Museum  is  divided  into  twelve  depart- 
ts,  comprising  three  several  groups  of  four 
ons  each  ;  the  natural  history  group  being 
prised  of  zoology;  palaeontology ;  botany; 
sralogy;  the  literary  group  comprising 
ted  books;  manuscripts;  prints  and  draw- 
;  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  topographical 
rings ;  and  the  department  of  antiquities 
aining  the  following  subdivisions,  viz: 
ik  and  Roman  antiquities;  Oriental  anti- 
es ;  British  and  Mediaeval  antiquities  and 
ography,  and  coins  and  medals, 
ie  great  national  museums  on  the  conti- 

of  Europe  had  their  origin  generally  in 
iberality  and  wise  foresight  of  a  sovereign 
^a  prime  minister.  In  Great  Britain  the 
'  public  collection  of  literature  and  science 
e  to  the  public  spirit  of  private  persons. 
>ng  the  gifts  of  private  individuals  which 
ed  the  nucleus  around  which  other  col- 
3ns  accumulated,  was  that  of  the  museum 
r  Hans  Sloane,  bequeathed  by  him  in  1753. 

contained  among  other  things,  32,000 
i  and  medals,  2,635  other  objects  of  anti- 
Hi  ;  5,822  specimens  of  minerals  and  fossils; 
>0  botanical  specimens,  and  large  collec- 
i  in  various  departments  of  natural  his- 

numbering  in  all,  it  was  said,  200,000 
*ent  articles. 


In  the  old  Boyal  Library,  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  about  the  same  period,  was 
the  famous  manuscript  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, known  as  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
whicb,  with  that  in  the  Vatican  Library  at 
Rome,  and  the  lately  discovered  Sinaitic 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  occu- 
py the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  biblical 
students  as  authoritative  standards.  It  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the  Museum. 

Other  additions  which  together  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  present  museum,  were  the 
Cottonian  manuscripts,  coins,  medals  and  other 
antiquities,  and  the  Arundelian  and  Harleian 
manuscript,  which,  originally  collected  and 
increased  by  private  individuals  at  great  ex- 
pense, were  obtained  previous  to  the  year 
1762.  By  bequest  and  purchase,  other  cabi- 
nets and  libraries  were  added  to  its  multitu- 
dinous possessions  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  which  time  it  had  become  of  national 
interest,  and  was  fostered  with  great  liber- 
ality. Many  of  the  voyages  of  discovery 
made  throughout  a  long  course  of  years,  en- 
riched its  stores  by  the  specimens  brought 
home  of  the  productions  of  foreign  countries. 

The  large  grants  which  are  now  annually 
made  by  Parliament,  have  enabled  the  Mu- 
seum to  increase  its  collections  with  great 
rapidity  of  late  years.  In  mammals,  birds, 
and  shells,  the  British  Museum,  in  1855,  had 
placed  itself  in  the  first  rank.  Only  in  reptiles, 
fish  and  Crustacea  could  Paris  claim  superi- 
ority. In  insects  the  museum  collection  vies 
with  that  of  Paris,  and  excels  it  in  point  of 
arrangement.  Not  less  conspicuous  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  several  departments  of  an- 
tiquities, which  has  sufficed  to  double  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  its  previous  scien- 
tific and  literary  value  to  the  public,  including 
among  others  the  deeply  interesting  series  of 
monuments  from  ancient  Assyria. 

Among  the  multifarious  objects  of  interest 
in  these  great  collections,  the  objects  of  natu- 
ral history  appear  to  be  the  most  popular. 
From  statistics  taken  during  fifteen  days 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1860,  it  appears 
that  at  a  given  hour  in  the  day  2,557  persons 
were  in  the  galleries  of  antiquities,  1,056  in 
the  king's  library  and  manuscript  rooms,  and 
3,378  in  the  natui-al  history  galleries.  The 
total  number  of  general  visitors  to  the  mu- 
seum in  1856,  was  361,714.  In  1866  it  was 
408,279.  The  largest  number  of  visitors  ever 
recorded  in  any  one  day  was  on  the  '  boxing 
day'  of  the  Londoners,  26th  of  12th  mo.  1858, 
when  more  than  42,000  persons  were  ad- 
mitted. 

The  care  which  is  taken  to  maintain  its 
high  reputation  as  a  national  institution,  is 
illustrated  in  tho  following  notice  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  increase  the  collec- 
tion in  but  one  department — that  of  printed 
books.  i 

In  the  year  1837,  Thomas  Watts,  one  of 
the  under  librarians  of  the  Museum,  and  a 


man  remarkably  qualified  by  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  began  making  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  collection  of  foreign  books,  with  a  view 
of  supplying  what  appeared  to  be  valuable  by 
judicious  purchases.  Charged  with  the  duty 
of  examining  the  Museum  catalogues,  and  of 
obtaining  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  from  many  parts  of  America  other  cata- 
logues of  a  similar  kind,  he  began  with  mak- 
ing lists  of  Russian  books  that  were  desiderata 
in  the  Museum  library  ;  then  of  Hungarian  ; 
then  of  Dutch;  then  of  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese;  then  of  Chinese;  then  of 
Welsh  ;  then  of  the  rapidly  growing  but  pre- 
viously (at  the  Museum)  much  neglected 
literature  of  the  Americas  and  the  Indies. 
Between  the  years  1850-69,  inclusive,  it  is 
believed  that  this  single  enthusiastic  biblio- 
grapher marked  for  purchase  not  less  than 
150,000  foreign  works;  and  in  order  to  select 
these,  must  have  examined  almost  a  million  of 
book  titles  in  at  least  eighteen  different  lan- 
guages. The  object  in  view,  as  expressed  in 
a  report  on  the  subject  in  1861,  was  "  to  bring 
together  from  all  quarters,  the  useful,  the 
elegant,  and  the  curious  literature  of  every 
language ;  to  unite  with  the  best  English 
library  in  England,  or  the  world,  the  best 
Russian  library  out  of  Russia,  the  best  Ger- 
man out  of  Germany,  the  best  Spanish  out  of 
Spain,  and  so  with  every  language  from  Italian 
to  Icelandic,  from  Polish  to  Portuguese." 
During  the  fifteen  years  from  1836  to  1851, 
the  collection  of  books  increased  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  16,000  volumes  a  year.  In  the 
year  1847,  owing  to  the  .bequest  of  the  Gran- 
ville library,  the  additions  reached  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  55,000  volumes.  Since  1851 
this  vast  accumulation  of  books  has  grown  at 
the  rate  of  31,000  volumes  annually,  and  now 
numbers  not  less  than  one  million  six  thousand 
printed  volumes.  A  copy  of  every  book  pub- 
lished in  the  kingdom  is  required  by  law  to 
be  deposited  in  this  library. 


From  the  "  Public  Ledger." 

Home  Nursing. 
A  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  tho 
Public  Ledger  is  suggestive.  An  invalid  lady, 
writing  from  the  South,  speaks  of  the  sad  in- 
conveniences, und  worse  than  inconveniences 
to  which  invalids  are  exposed  who  go  among 
strangers  in  search  of  health,  or  of  a  more 
congenial  climate.  Following  up  the  subject, 
it  may  be  added  that  attention  would  be  much 
better  given  to  producing  or  inventing  the 
desired  amenities  of  condition  here  at  home. 
Where  an  invalid  can  go  to  an  establishment 
expressly  prepared  for  such  cases  ;  and  where 
the  attention  given  is,  if  not  entirely  un  mer- 
cenary, at  least  accompanied  by  the  existence 
of  sympathy  and  generous  attention ;  or  where 
friends  accompany  tho  person  whose  health 
is  in  question,  keeping  up  the  atmosphere  of 
home,  removals  may  be  beneficial.  But  the 
cases  we  have  supposed  are  exceptional.  Re- 
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moval  almost  always  involves  separation  from 
those  whose  presence  is  one  of  the  very  best 
curative  agencies.  The  sufferer,  no  matter 
how  well  cared  for,  has  to  support  in  addition 
to  the  trials  of  pain  and  disease,  that  of  anxiety 
for  the  absent.  Homesickness,  dignified  with 
the  scientific  name  of  nostalgia,  is  itself  a  dis- 
ease which,  more  than  most  others,  baffles  the 
efforts  of  physicians.  And  even  if  change  of 
climate  were  a  universal  cure,  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  it.- 

As  an  evidence  that  the  amelioration  of  con- 
dition to  which  we  have  referred  is  not  a  mere 
chimera,  facts  may  be  presented.  If  we  do 
not  mention  names  in  the  relation,  it  is  only 
that  we  do  not  care  to  invite  or  answer  the 
questions  of  patentees  and  rival  dealers.  A 
large  degree  of  the  comfort  of  our  houses  in 
the  winter  season  is  due  to  the  experiments 
of  a  gentleman  prominent  during  his  life  in 
the  literary  world.  With  him  science  was  a 
private  and  cherished  pursuit,  and  the  radia- 
tion and  control  of  heat  was  a  special  study. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
heating  and  ventilation  by  the  ill-health  of 
his  wife.  He  devised  a  stove  which  gave  to 
her  room  the  benefits  of  a  tropical  clime,  with- 
out its  disadvantages,  being  under  such  per- 
fect control  that  he  could  increase  or  reduce 
the  heat  at  pleasure,  without  any  violent  or 
sudden  transitions.  Most  if  not  all  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  many  excellent  parlor 
stoves  were  found  in  this — heat  at  the  base, 
radiation,  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  long  retention  of  the  fire.  With 
this  apparatus  under  his  command,  he  brought 
into  his  wife's  apartments  the  Florida  climate 
whioh  she  would  not  seek  without  him,  and 
to  which  he  could  not  leave  an  important 
position  to  attend  her.  The  whole  commu- 
nity is  to  day  enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  ex- 
periments. Before  he  died  he  had  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  that  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard 
was  presented  with  one  of  his  stoves  by  a 
grateful  guest. 

With  ordinary  care,  and  with  a  due  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  of  heat  and  ventilation 
— principles  which  may  be  learned  by  any 
body — our  Northern  winters  may  be  made 
tolerable  to  any  person  whose  pocket  can  com- 
mand the  necessary  expense.  And  as  to  that, 
the  remaining  at  home  has  vastly  the  advan- 
tage in  economy.  Moderate  means  will  secure 
for  the  sick  at  home  advantages  which  the 
wealthy  may  seek  in  vain  abroad.  The  whole 
subject  of  home  comfort  and  health  is  worthy 
of  much  more  attention  and  enlightened  at- 
tention than  it  receives.  The  old  theory  that 
the  races  most  exposed  are  the  longest  lived 
is  exploded.  The  Highland  chieftain  who 
kicked  a  pillow  of  snow  from  under  the  head 
of  one  of  his  sleeping  clan,  because  he  would 
permit  no  such  effeminacy,  is  no  guide  for  the 
present  day  in  hygeine  or  therapeutics.  The 
fact  is  demonstrated  that  the  more  comfort- 
able people  live,  the  longer  they  can  live,  and 
the  more  they  can  accomplish. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  "Home  Nursing," 
what  is  most  needed  will  be  found  in  sensible 
medical  advice,  and  in  rigid  attention  to  the 
rules  which  experience  shows  should  govern 
the  management,  not  only  of  the  sick  room, 
but  of  invalids  before  they  are  compelled  to 
confess  themselves  unable  to  go  abroad.  The 
laws  of  health  should  receive  the  careful  study 
of  all  persons  for  themselves,  and  of  house- 
holders for  the  families  for  whose  health  they 


are  responsible.  Fashion,  the  search  of  amuse- 
ment, the  unremitting  pursuit  of  business,  and 
the  habit  of  negligence,  all  lead  to  practices 
which  are  more  fatal  to  health  than  any 
single  epidemic.  The  means  of  reform  are  in 
the  reach  of  any  person  who  is  disposed  to 
seek  them. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

The  following  letter  to  ,  is  thus  super- 
scribed by  our  friend :  "  Copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  thought  for  a  time  I  might  be  excused  from 
sending,  but  the  impression  reviving,  it  was 
sent.  H.  Gr." 

"  West  Chester,  6th  mo.  1863. 
"  Dear  young  relative, — It  may  be  unex- 
pected to  thee  to  receive  a  letter  from  me,  but 
my  mind  having  been  unexpectedly  drawn 
towards  thee,  the  short  time  thou  wast  with 
us  a  few  months  ago,  in  tender  solicitude  for 
thy  preservation,  and  a  like  desire  having  fre- 
quently impressed  my  mind  since,  I  feel  inclin- 
ed to  express  something  of  it  to  tbee.  In  doing 
this,  while  I  wish  not  to  be  an  intruder,  not 
forgetting  that  thou  has  worthy,  religious 
parents,  qualified  to  counsel  thee  aright,  I 
have  nevertheless  not  felt  my  mind  relieved 
from  the  desire  that  thou  may  '  Bemember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years 
draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no. 
pleasure  in  them  :'  when  thou  canst  no  longer 
find  pleasure  in  those  outward  pursuits  which 
the  youthful  mind  ofttimes  pursues  with  earn- 
estness, notwithstanding  they  often  find  in 
them  disappointment  and  trouble.  In  this 
world,  and  the  things  of  it,  we  do  often  meet 
with  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  teachings  of  the  Lord's  holy  Spirit 
in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  there  is  peace. 
That  thou  may  so  yield  to  the  visitations  of 
heavenly  love  which  I  have  no  doubt  thou 
hast  felt,  as  to  experience  more  and  more  of 
this  peace,  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away  from  the  humble  obedient 
mind,  is  what  I  crave  for  thee.  I  well  remem- 
ber in  my  youthful  days  when  some  small 
sacrifices  seemed  required  of  me,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  my  mind,  that  if  I  gave  up  to  be 
religious,  the*  way  was  so  narrow  that  I  should 
see  no  more  pleasure!  If  thoughts  of  this 
kind  are  presented  to  thy  mind,  believe  most 
assuredly  they  come  from  him,  who  is  the 
enemy  of  our  soul's  happiness,  and  who  was 
a  liar  from  the  beginning ;  and  who  will,  if 
possible,  frustrate  every  good  word  and  work, 
yea  even  every  good  desire ;  and  whereby 
also  the  poor  mind  is  brought  into  much  secret 
conflict.  In  this  situation,  if  it  ever  be  thine, 
it  is  well  for  us  steadily  to  endeavor  to  keep 
our  eye  single  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  '  who 
knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust ;'  and  who  graciously  condescends  to 
be  with  those  who  love  Him  and  fear  to  offend 
Him.  He  alone  can  enable  us  to  overcome 
the  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  and  afford 
that  peace  which  far  exceeds  any  worldly  en- 
joyment. We  live  in  a  day  of  peculiar  trials. 
A  warlike  spirit  is  so  prevailing  that — truly 
grievous — brother  is  engaged  in  hostile  feel- 
ings against  brother,  too  much  forgetting  the 
injunction  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 


that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  yoil 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Fath 
which  is  in  heaven,' &c.  Friends,  as  a  religio 
Society,  profess  peaceable  principles;  and! 
feel  earnest  and  tender  desires,  according  \ 
my  ability,  that  our  beloved  young  men,  ,1. 
well  as  those  who  are  older,  may  in  this  tin! 
of  excitement  and  trial,  be  enabled,  throu;  j 
holy  help,  to  maintain  our  Christian  tesi' 
monies  against  all  wars  and  fightings.  mi 
have  great  need  both  older  and  younger,  j 
attend  to  the  injunction  of  our  Saviour  to  Bll 
disciples  formerly,  <  Watch  and  pray  that  jll 
enter  not  into  temptation.'    He  also  sai  l' 
1  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'    But  let  q  ! 

remember,  dear  ,  that  with  His  holy  hell  ' 

we  can,  if  faithful,  do  all  things  He  is  please  [ 
to  require  of  us.    Then  may  thou  be  enabli 
to  take  up  the  good  resolution  that  Joshua  I  ] 
old  did,  1  As  for  me  and  my  house  we  w; ; 
serve  the  Lord.'    Bemember  we  are  accoun 
able  beings,  and  where  much  is  given  mm  ' 
will  be  required.    Thou  hast  had  a  religion 
guarded  education  :  hast  had  parents  wl 
would  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  the  I 
children  walk  in  Truth.    These  are  favo 
and  opportunities  surpassing  many,  yea,  vei 
many  others ;  and  those  thus  favored  are;  [ 
believe  more  looked  to  for  example,  tWU 
those  who  have  not  had  equal  privilege  j 
This  may'st  thou,  dear  youth,  be  encouragt'  f 
and  increasingly  willing  to  take  up  thy  dai  \ 
cross,  and  follow  thy  Heavenly  Father  in  tlj 
way  of  His  leadings.    Thereby  thou  wilt  1 
an  example  to  thy  cotemporaries,  and  enablo  I 
to  hold  forth  the  encouraging  language  j 
them:  'Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountaj 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  G-od 
Jacob,  and  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  at 
we  will  walk  in  His  paths.' 

"  I  feel  my  mind  clothed  with  desires  fi 
thy  encouragement  in  the  way  that  leads 'i  "t[ 
peace  ;  and  remain  thy  affectionate  aunt,  | 
Hannah  Gibbons." 

The  Diary  continues  :  "  8th  mo.  7th,  186 1  j 
After  a  season  of  close  exercise,  which  seerm 
almost  too  weighty  for  me,  in  the  prospect 
paying  a  visit  to  the  soldiers  who  were  e  I 
camped  not  far  from  us,  the  liberty  of  tl 
Select  members  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  w, 
obtained.    I  went,  according  to  appointmer 
with  James  Bmlen,  W.  K.  and  my  daught 
J.,  to-day,  and  saw  such  of  them  as  were  wi 
ing  and  at  liberty  to  gather  round  us.  Althoug 
sadness  covered  my  spirit  in  beholding  thei 
yet  I  was  favored  to  get  through  the  weighl  , 
service  to  my  humbling  admiration.  May  £ 
the  praise  be  given  to  Him  to  whom  alone 
belongs. 

"  8th  mo.  19th.  Feeling  my  mind  exercis< 
and  tried  with  doubts  and  fears,  lest  I  m£  .■, 
through  inadvertency  have  cast  a  stumblir  . 
block  in  the  way  of  any,  the  secret  breathii 
of  my  Bpirit  is  that  more  carefulness,  mo:  j 
watchfulness,  even  unto  prayer,  may  be  mai  |; 
tained ;  that  so  more  purity  of  heart  may  1 
experienced.    Mayest  Thou,  O  Father,  wl  ' 
art  in  Heaven  !  condescend  to  be  a  light  to  rr 
feet,  and  a  lamp  to  my  path,  and  enable  rr 
to  follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou  artpleast  1 
to  lead  :  and  cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of  0 
age,  nor  forsake  me  when  my  strength  failet 
The  foregoing  was  written  in  my  cbambej 
having  been  indisposed  for  more  than  a  wee  j 

"  9th  mo.  17th.  Fifth-day.    Went  to  me<  " 
ing  in  poverty  of  spirit,  which  is  much  rr 
portion.    I  had  not  sat  long  before  a  fe 
words  weightily  impressed  my  mind,  encou 
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ig  us  to  faithfulness;  believing  that  those 
)  are  so,  would  be  enabled  to  say,  from 
9  to  time,  '  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth 
he  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
jr  expressing  what  arose,  my  beloved 
Dg  relative  S.  E.  appeared  in  solemn  sup- 
ation.  It  felt  to  me  a  time  of  renewed 
>r,  and  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  Au- 
•  of  all  our  blessings. 

20th.  My  mind  being' exercised  in  meet- 
to-day  with  the  apprehension  that  there 
e  some  present  who  were  endeavoring  to 
orstand  spiritual  things  in  their  own  will 
wisdom,  I  became  impressed  with  the 
;uage  of  the  Most  High  through  his  pro- 
t :  '  My  people  have  committed  two  evils ; 
t  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living 
ers,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
jrns,  that  can  hold  no  water.'  After  ex- 
ising  the  foregoing  with  the  desire  which 
)mpanied,  that  there  might  not  be  a  look- 
outward,  but  looking  inward,  as  spiritual 
gs  were  only  spiritually  known,  &c,  my 
d  was  favored  with  a  comfortable  degree 
uiet  trust." 

erhaps  there  never  was  a  time,  when  such 
3xercise  as  the  above  of  our  dear  friend, 
ild  seem  to  be  more  called  for,  or  when 
*e  was  more  danger  of  our  religion  resting 
he  rational  powers,  rather  than  seated  in 
heart :  where,  it  may  be  first  but  as  a  little 
en,  but  still  that  which,  as  it  is  allowed  to 
rate,  leavens  the  whole  character ;  bring- 
it  into  willing  and  sweet  subjection  to  the 
d  our  righteousness.  In  the  parable,  it 
i  not  in  the  wise  and  knowing  head  that 
good  seed  of  the  kingdom  or  "  word  of 
I"  was  sown  and  brought  forth  fruit,  but 
an  honest  and  good  heart."  Neither,  in 
ther  New  Testament  record,  though  their 
rts  burned  within  them,  could  the  disciples 
t  crucified  and  risen  Master  understand  the 
igs  concerning  the  kingdom ;  nay,  their 
s  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  Himself,  until  opened 
Kim.  As  it  is  written,  "  Then  opened  he 
ir  understanding,  that  they  might  under- 
id  the  Scriptures ;"  and  "  expounded  unto 
m  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concern- 
himself."  How  true  it  is,  that  the  under- 
iding  may  be  informed,  while  the  heart 
tains  unenlightened  and  unchanged.  For 
le  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness 

0  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
y  are  spiritually  discerned."  Hence  it  is 
ot  by  might  nor  by  power ;  but  by  my 
rit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  that  what  is 
e  can  be  done  to  any  purpose. 

9th  mo.  27th.  To  be  able  to  assemble 
h  my  friends  in  order  to  perform  Divine 
"ship,  is  a  privilege  of  no  small  value.  Feel- 
my  mind  drawn  into  sympathy  with  some 
3  might  feel  poor  and  needy,  and  ready  to 
with  David,  '  Are  his  mercies  clean  gone 
sver  ?'  a  few  words  were  spoken  by  way  of 
ouragement  to  such  ;  for  which  I  felt  no 
demnation. 

30th.  I  was  favored  to  get  to  our  Monthly 
ating.  Our  friends  H.  W.,  and  P.  W.  R 
mded.    They  both  appeared  in  testimony, 

1  the  latter  in  supplication  in  the  first  meet- 
.  It  felt  to  mo  a  time  of  renewed  favor 
t  cause  for  thankfulness.  In  that  for  Dis- 
iine,  there  were  two  cases  which  gave 
her  more  cause  for  exercise  than  usual ; 
>r  meeting  my  mind  became  low  and  dis- 
raged,  faith  being  at  a  low  ebb.    In  the 


evening,  as  I  sat  musing,  with  my  mind  turned 
towards  the  Lord,  I  was  renewedly  and  un- 
expectedly favored  with  strength  to  believe, 
that  if  I  was  faithful  to  His  guidance,  He 
would  condescend  to  be  with  me  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  my  pilgrimage  :  which  was 
cause  of  rejoicing,  and  the  renewal  of  trust 
and  hope  in  Him  who  never  said  to  the  wrest- 
ling seed  of  Jacob,  'Seek  ye  my  face  in  vain.' 

"  10th  mo.  4th.  This  day  it  felt  to  me  our 
meeting  was  favored  with  a  comfortable  de- 
gree of  solemnity  in  silence. 

"Having  at  different  times  through  the  day 
felt  thoughtful,  and  1  believe  I  may  say  exer- 
cised respecting  sending  some  tracts  on  reli- 
gious subjects  to  a  public-house,  where  there 
may  probably  be  more  company  than  usual 
to-morrow,  this  evening  I  feel  my  mind  much 
relieved  from  it,  lest  it  may  be  said,  '  Who 
hath  required  this  at  thy  hand.' " 

Hannah  Gibbons  often  quotes  the  aphorism 
of  her  dear  Saviour  and  Lawgiver,  "  Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."  It  is  very  observable 
that  though  she  had  been  so  long  acquainted 
with  the  voice  of  the  good  Shepherd,  yet  with 
what  scrupulosuness  and  care  she  waits  His 
bidding,  when,  and  as  He  is  pleased  to  manifest 
Himself,  lest  even  in  what  are  accounted  little 
things,  she  should  gradually  slide  from  watch- 
fulness unto  prayer ;  lest  she  should  in  any 
wise  turn  from  His  holy  will  inwardly  re- 
vealed; lest  she  should  compass  a  mountain 
in  the  wilderness,  or  should  bring  upon  her- 
self the  fearful  ^interrogation  and  rebuke, 
"  Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  hand?" 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Tor  "  The  Friend." 

Opium  and  the  Opium  Appetite,  by  A.  Cal- 
kins, M.  D.,  is  the  leading  subject  of  a  work 
which  has  recently  issued  from  the  press.  The 
book  is  evidently  not  designed  for  professional 
readers  exclusively,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  its  usefulness  should 
be  curtailed  by  the  excessive  use  of  unusual 
words  and  forms  of  expression,  which  some- 
times involve  the  subject  in  a  degree  of  ob- 
scurity. Yet  the  effort  at  fine  writing,  and 
the  display  of  erudition,  which  offend  the  taste 
of  the  reader,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  les- 
sons taught  by  some  of  the  facts  and  statistics 
which  the  author  has  collected. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  is  the 
vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium  by 
the  Chinese  during  the  present  century.  The 
main  supply  has  been  derived  from  those  parts 
of  Hindustan  which  are  under  English  rule. 
The  importations  into  China  from  India,  be- 
tween the  years  1800  and  1810,  averaged 
about  330,000  lbs.,  in  1867  they  had  grown  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  10,000,000  lbs.,  and 
making  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  quan- 
tities smuggled,  and  that  raised  on  the  soil  of 
China  itself,  the  whole  consumption  probably 
reached  to  14,750,000  lbs.  per  annum  !  Even 
so  far  back  as  1854,  when  the  quantity  used 
was  probably  one-fourth  less  than  at  present, 
the  Chinese  paid  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany for  opium  alone,  a  sum  exceeding  in 
valuation  the  total  export  of  their  teas  and 
silks  together.  There  is  a  saying  current 
among  the  people  of  China,  that  "During 
the  opium-war  the  English  gave  their  Chinese 
acquaintance  cannon-balls  of  iron,  and  after 
the  war,  cannon-balls  of  opium;  so  that  our 
people  had  the  desperate  privilege  of  choice 
as  between  being  shot  to  death  and  poisoned 
to  death." 


In  China,  opium  is  principally  used  by 
smoking.  In  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  a  chink 
for  transmitting  the  smoke  into  the  stem. 
The  smoker  assumes  a  recumbent  position, 
and  with  the  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a  small 
lamp  for  flame  in  the  other,  makes  one  full 
inspiration. 

The  brain,  stomach  and  liver  are  all  injuri- 
ously affected  by  the  continued  use  of*  this 
powerful  substance,  and  sad  indeed  are  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  condition  of  some 
who  have  become  slaves  to  the  habit  of  taking 
it.  The  moral  effects  are  even  worse  than  the 
physical.  In  extreme  cases  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  arouse  the  mind  to  any  vigorous 
effort  to  throw  off  the  chains  that  bind  it ;  the 
sympathies  become  strangely  blunted  to  the 
sufferings  of  others,  even  of  those  most  nearly 
related  and  dependent ;  and  the  worst  pro- 
pensities of  the  man  show  themselves  with 
less  power  of  restraint.  "  The  days  of  the 
opium-eater,"  says  one  writer,  "  pass  along 
divided  between  sloth  and  remorse,  and  when 
night  with  its  pall  shuts  in  the  day,  again  he 
falls,  palsied  and  unresisting,  into  the  trail  of 
the  sorceress  that  mocks  with  her  finger  as 
she  beckons  him  on."  An  indifference  to 
truth,  and  an  apparent  absence  of  conscien- 
tiousness as  to  the  statements  uttered,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  results.  The  Medical 
Mission  at  Pekin  assert,  that  "  opium  smoking 
is  the  great  barrier  to  all  progress,  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal,  among  the  Chinese." 

The  increasing  use  of  this  drug  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  East.  The  statistics  show  a  very 
marked  advance  in  the  imports  of  it  into  the 
United  States.  Here  it  is  principally  used  in 
the  form  of  pills  or  extracts,  but  its  evil  effects 
when  long  indulged  in,  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  experienced  by  the  devotees  of 
the  opium-pipe — and  the  same  deterioration 
of  the  moral  character  is  observable.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  numerous  cases 
cited  by  our  author,  and  the  fearful  results 
which  he  details,  may  have  the  effect  of  arous- 
ing public  attention  to  the  need  of  caution  in 
the  use  of  this  insidious  and  dangerous  article; 
and  may  stimulate  some,  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  enslaved,  to  a  timely,  earnest,  and 
successful  effort  to  throw  off  the  rigid  chains 
of  habit  ere  it  is  too  late. 


The  Civilized  Indians. — At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Indian  Council  at  Ocmulgee,  Indian 
Territory,  the  Committee  on  Education  re- 
ported the  following  interesting  statistics  : 
The  Choctaws  are  between  16,000  and  17,000 
in  number,  and  have  an  annual  school  fund  of 
$30,000,  supporting  forty-eight  public  schools,  • 
at  which  1460  children  attend.  Twenty  youths 
are  at  high  schools  in  the  neighboring  States. 
Two  boarding  schools,  one  for  males  and  the 
other  for  fetrfales,  are  to  be  established.  The 
Cherokees  number  17,000,  and  have  an  annual 
school  fund  of  $50,000,  supporting  forty-eight 
public  schools,  at  which  1928  children  attend. 
Of  the  above  schools  three  are  for  colored 
children  exclusively.  In  this  tribe  there  are 
several  private  schools,  and  one  mission  school 
under  the  charge  of  the  Moravians.  The  or- 
phans of  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  boarded 
and  clothed  out  of  the  interest  of  an  orphan 
fund.  The  Creeks  number  13.000  and  have 
an  annual  school  fund  of  825,000,  supporting 
twenty-two  public  schools,  at  which  700  pu- 
pils attend.  Six  of  the  public  schools  are  for 
colored  children.  Nine  additional  schools  are 
soon  to  be  opened.    One  boarding  school,  ac- 
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commodating  eighty  pupils,  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  second  school  of  the  same  size  is 
nearly  completed.  The  salaries  of  the  super- 
intendents of  these  schools  are  paid  by  the 
Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian  missions,  and 
the  other  expenses  by  the  Creek  Nation.  The 
Chickasaws  number  5400,  and  have  an  annual 
school  fund  of  $50,000,  supporting  eleven 
public  schools,  at  which  440  pupils  attend. 
Fifty  children  are  attending  boarding  schools 
in  the  neighboring  States,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  of  $650  each.  The  Osages 
number  between  3000  and  4000,  and  have  an 
annual  school  fund  of  $3000,  supporting  fifty 
pupils  at  the  Catholic  mission  schools.  The 
Seminoles  number  2500,  and  have  an  annual 
school  fund  of  $2500,  supporting  a  few  public 
schools,  at  which  225  pupils  attend.  A  new 
mission  school  accommodating  fifty  pupils  will 
soon  be  opened.  The  Peorias  number  170, 
and  have  an  annual  school  fund  of  $3000,  sup- 
porting one  school  with  twenty-five  pupils. 
The  Ottawas  have  one  school  with  fifty-two 
pupils. 

Selected. 

Nothing  ornaments  and  ennobles  youth, 
like  walking  in  purity  and  humility  before 
the  Lord.  No  enjoyment  is  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  incomes  of  Divine  peace,  as 
the  reward  of  well  doing,  and  nothing  else 
can  give  true  happiness.  The  spirit  and  ex- 
ample of  young  christians  powerfully  attract 
others  to  the  love  of  virtue  ;  and  if  they  hold 
on  in  the  path  of  dedication  to  their  Saviour, 
they  become  established  in  his  service,  and 
will  flourish  in  the  house  of  our  God ;  and 
when  the  solemn  close  comes,  their  Saviour 
will  confess  them  in  the  presence  of  his  Fa- 
ther and  all  the  holy  angels. 


Habits  of  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker. — In 
the  spring  of  1869  some  Melanerpes  erythro- 
cephalus,  began  pecking  a  hole  for  a  nesting 
place,  at  about  sixty-eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  the  steeple  of  one  of  the  churches 
that  is  situated  in  our  village.  One  of  our 
citizens,  J.  C.  Gibson,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  operations  and  prevent  the  farther 
disfiguration  of  the  edifice,  undertook  to  kill 
all  the  birds  he  saw  engaged  in  pecking  at  the 
hole  thus  commenced ;  he  kept  up  his  deadly 
assaults  upon  them  until  this  spring,  when 
his  absence  from  home  stopped  his  attacks 
upon  them ;  he  informs  me  that  he  killed  in 
all  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  birds  that  had 
been  engaged  in  the  work ;  during  his  absence 
a  pair  took  possession  of  the  unfinished  work, 
completed  the  nest,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
rearing  a  brood  in  it.  Is  not  such  persistency 
of  purpose  worthy  of  admiration,  notwith- 
standing it  is  exhibited  by  a  harmful  bird  ? — 
American  Naturalist. 


Plasticity  of  Rocks. — The  old  cobble-stone 
pavement  in  Waverly  Place,  between  Broad- 
way and  Mercer  street,  being  now  in  process 
of  removal,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  forms  of  the  stones,  especially  the  harder 
ones,  quartzites,  &c.  The  coarser  granulated 
paving  stones  have  generally  crumbled,  but 
the  compact  stones  have  been  modified — con- 
vex surfaces  in  one  case  fitting  into  concave 
in  another;  none  of  them  retaining  a  normal 
form.  Now,  although  the  crown  of  these 
stones  has  been  worn  by  the  attrition  of  con- 
stant and  heavy  travel,  no  such  wear  can  have 
taken  place  on  their  perpendicular  surfaces, 


and  I  am  therefore  convinced  that  they  have 
been  moulded  into  one  another  by  pressure 
only.  On  conversing  with  the  workmen,  they 
all  concurred  as  to  the  fact,  and  the  foreman 
stated  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  it 
before.  Very  probably  I  am  myself  only  re- 
peating what  is  already  well  known  to  others. 
— American  Naturalist. 

Selected. 

KINDNESS. 
The  blessings  which  the  weak  and  poor  can  scatter 
Have  their  own  season.    "lis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 
May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hours. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  speak  a  phrase 
Of  common  comfort  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense  ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmourned  'twill  fall 
Like  choicest  music  ;  fill  the  glazing  eye 
With  gentle  tears ;  relax  the  knotted  hand 
To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again  ; 
And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 
More  precious  than  the  benizon  of  friends 
About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich, 
To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  another 
Of  the  great  family  is  near  and  feels. 

Talfourd. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

BE  KIND  TO  THE  POOR. 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the  Lord 
will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." — Psalms  of  David. 

O  thou,  who  art  blest  with  plenty 
Of  the  goods  of  earth  in  store, 

Know  thou,  'tis  thy  bounded  duty 
To  be  kind  unto  the  poor. 

There  are  thousands  who  are  toiling, — 

Toiling  for  their  daily  bread, 
Who  are  oft  in  secret  mourning, 

Thinly  clad  and  poorly  fed. 

Canst  thou  not  assist  that  spirit, 
Which  may  sorrow  on  its  way  ; 

God  has  caused  thee  to  inherit, 
That  for  which  thou  didst  not  pay. 

That  for  which  thou'lt  have  to  tender 

An  account  unto  thy  Lord ; 
And  of  time  and  talents  render 

A  true  reckoning  to  thy  God. 

Let  thy  left  hand  be  a  stranger, 

To  the  act  thy  right  may  do ; 
Be  a  steward  for  thy  Master  ; 

Use  thy  wealth  as  'twere  his  too. 

Clothe  the  bare  and  feed  the  needy, 

By  so  doing  thou  shalt  know, 
Living  bread  to  be  returned  thee 

In  thy  pilgrimage  below. 

Thou  shalt  know  the  promised  blessing 

To  be  unto  thee  and  thine, 
Like  a  halcyon  spirit  resting 

On  the  troubled  wave  of  Time. 

And,  when  gathered  to  thy  kindred, — 

To  the  just  of  every  age; 
And  with  those  who  here  had  hungered, 

And  whose  grief  thou  didst  assuage. 

Such  shall  stand  and  be  thy  witness 
When  thy  Lord  shall  speak  with  thee, 

And  shall  say  :  "  Thy  acts  of  kindness 
Done  to  them,  were  done  to  me."* 


Eider  Ducks  and  Eider  Down  in  Iceland. 

The  greatest  favorites  and  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  feathered  tribes  in  Iceland  are  the 
eider  ducks.  Their  down  is  the  lightest  and 
softest  of  animal  coverings,  probably  the  worst 
conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  warmest 
clothing  that  is  known.    The  eider  down  has 


*  See  Matt.  xxv.  40. 


long  been  one  of  the  most  important  produ-  w 
of  Iceland.  The  increased  products,  the  var;j 
manufactures,  and  the  widely-extended  co 
merce  of  the  world  have  brought  into  b 
other  materials  more  conducive  to  comfd  [t! 
and  health  than  the  eider  down  ;  and  the  et 
sequence  has  been,  the  price  has  greatly  fail(  : 
so  that  now  the  poor  peasant  can  sleep 
down. 

The  eider  duck  (Somateria  mollissima)  id 
large  and  fine-looking  bird.    The  male  is  o\ 
two  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  six  or  sev 
pounds.  His  back,  breast  and  neck  are  whi 
inclining  to  a  pale  blue;  the  sides  white;  t 
lower  part  of  the  wings,  the  tail,  and  tho  til 
of  the  head,  black.    On  the  water  he  is 
graceful  as  a  swan.    The  female  is  muii 
smaller  than  the  male,  and  differently  colore 
The  female  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  motthi 
with  both  white  and  black.    The  tips  of  tl 
wings  are  white,  the  tail  a  brownish  cole 
But  a  poor  idea  is  given,  however,  of  tl 
looks  of  these  birds  by  an  enumerationof  thelt 
colors.  The  down  is  a  sort  of  brown  or  mouiSji 
color. 

These  singular  birds  have  both  the  charactii: 
of  wild  and  domestic  fowls.  In  winter  the* 
are  so  wild  that  it  is  difficult  to  come  mm 
them  ;  but  in  the  breeding  season — the  monti: 
of  June — they  are  tamer  than  barn-door  fowl  ill 
On  the  islands  all  round  Iceland,  and  mani 
parts  of  the  main  shore,  they  cover  the  lan  ji 
with  their  nests.  When  left  to  themselves 
the  brood  of  the  eider  duck  does  not  exceen 
four;  but  remove  the  egg  daily,  and  she  wijifc 
continue  to  lay  for  weeks. 

They  build  not  far  from  the  water,  makin 
the  nest  of  sea-weed  and  fine  grass,  and  linin  j 
it  with  the  exquisite  soft  down  which  til 
female  plucks  from  her  breast.    If  you  a]  t 
proach  the  nest — which  is  always  near  thl  i 
water — the  drake  will  give  a  hostile  look  s  i 
you,  then  plunge  into  the  sea  with  great  vi(i  i 
lence;  but  the  female  stands  her  ground.  J 
in  a  gentle  humor,  and  used  to  seeing  corrh 
pany,  she  will  let  you  stroke  her  back  wit  : 
your  hand,  and  even  take  eggs  and  down  from 
under  her.    Sometimes  she  will  fight  an  <  i 
strike  with  her  sharp  beak,  and  she  gives  \\ 
blow  in  earnest.    On  finding  down  gonefror  |; 
her  nest,  she  plucks  off  more;  and  when  thl 
supply  fails,  the  drake  assists  in  furnishing  i  I 
We  have  been  told  if  their  nests  are  robbe  \ 
of  the  down  more  than  twice,  they  abando  li 
the  place  and  will  not  return  there  the  follow  I 
ing  season.  Haifa  pound  is  the  usual  quantit;  r 
taken  from  a  nest,  and  this  seems  a  great  dea ;  I 
for  the  domestic  goose,  at  a  single  picking 
rarely  yields  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  poun' 
of  feathers.    A  greater  quantity  of  down  i 
gathered  in  wet  seasons  than  in  dry.   In  ; 
mense  quantities  of  these  birds  come  arouni' 
Reykjavik  and  spend  the  breeding  season,  pai  j 
ticalarly  on  the  island  of  Engey  and  Vithej  f 
in  the  harbor.    Around  the  houses,  and  fre 
quently  all  over  the  roofs,  their  nests  are  si  I 
thick  that  you  can  scarcely  walk  wiihou 
treading  on  them.    The  inhabitants  get  egg 
enough  to  half  supply  them  with  food. 

The  eggs  are  the  size  and  about  the  color  o 
hen's  eggs,  though  not  quite  so  white,  rathei; 
inclining  to  a  yellow.  They  are  nearly  equa 
in  quality  to  those  of  barn  fowls.  After  th<  j 
young  are  hatched  their  education  cominencef 
immediately.  They  graduate  after  two  les 
sons.  The  old  duck  takes  them  on  her  back 
swims  out  into  the  ocean,  then  suddenly  dives 
leaving  the  little  mariners  afloat.    The  flesl 
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5  birds  is  excellent,  better  than  any 
a-fowl. 

aland  their  value  is  so  great  for  their 
id  down  that  there  is  a  law  against 
t  them.  For  the  first  offense  a  man 
a  dollar,  and  for  the  next  he  forfeits 
.  They  are  greatly  alarmed  at  guns, 
iften  fired  among,  they  quit  the  coast, 
i  kind  treatment,  they  give  a  good  re- 
lt  treat  them  unkindly,  and  they  will 
,rn  at  all. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

allowing  weighty  document  is  earn- 
immended  to  the  serious  considera- 
te readers  of  "  The  Friend."  In  it 
,ted  out  causes  of  weakness  which  still 
i  the  Society,  and,  in  many  places, 
re  lamentable  evidences  that  their 
ng,  blinding  effects  have  not  ceased  to 
my  their  presence.  The  names  ap- 
bo  it  will  call  to  mind,  in  many,  men 
re  deeply  versed  in  things  pertaining 
hurch  of  Christ,  and  whose  devoted, 
at  Uvea,  gave  evidence  that,  under  the 
i  exercise  with  which  they  were  cloth- 
preparing  it,  it  was  then  the  language 
pirit  to  the  churches,  and  we  appre- 
remains  to  be  so  in  our  day. 
:he  Yearly  Meeting. — The  Commit- 
inted  last  year  to  visit  the  Quarterly 
ithly  Meetings,  report :  That  we  have 
times  met  and  conferred  together, 
irt  of  our  number  has  visited  all  those 
s. 

ng  with  much  concern  the  weak  state 
Society  in  most  places,  we  have  felt 
lent  need  there  is  of  more  inward, 
dwelling  with  the  Light  of  Christ, 
■  the  members,  more  generally,  would 
kened  to  a  just  sense  of  their  own 
he  state  of  the  meetings  they  belong 
the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  them, 
rant  of  keeping  more  closely  to  the 
and  principle  of  our  religious  profes- 
spirit  and  love  of  the  world,  in  its 
delusive  presentations,  have  gained 
adenc}r ;  so  that  the  love  and  unity 
laracterize  the  followers  of  Christ  are, 
but  little  felt,  and  in  some  places  are 
ntirely  laid  waste ;  hence  a  religious 
concern  for  the  guarded  education 
'outh,  and  in  keeping  them  to  plain- 
iress  and  simplicity  of  manners,  are 
anting  among  us ;  for  it  may  with 
be  acknowledged,  that  if  parents 
is  of  families  were  themselves  living 
he  daily  cross,  the  weight  of  their 
nd  influence  of  their  example  would 
made  to  rest  upon  their  children 
Dwerful  invitation  :  "  Come,  taste,  and 
the  Lord  is  good."    But  when  they 
that  the  primary  desire  and  bent  of 
is  of  those  advanced  in  years  are  to 
iff  an  inferior  and  debasing  nature  ; 
ir  precepts,  if  at  all  extended  to  sub- 
religious  obligation,  not  being  enli- 
'  the  humbling  operation  of  the  Spirit 
upon  their  own  minds,  are  the  effects 
formality  or  imitation,  they  are  se- 
umbled  and  turned  away  from  the 
restraints  and  duties  of  true  religion; 
ually  prepared  to  disregard  the  ten- 
isitations  of  the  love  of  God  to  their 
ad,  through  the  various  allurements 
le  enemy,  frequently  become  involved 
ous  captivity.    Hence  outgoing  in 
i  is  frequent  in  most  parts ;  and  the 


ready  acceptance  of  papers  of  acknowledg- 
ment, soon  after  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  seems  to  strengthen  the  parties  in  their 
transgression,  and  set  them  down  at  ease  as 
members  of  this  Society,  when,  in  reality, 
they  have  not  experienced  that  conversion 
manifested  by  a  consistency  of  life  and  con- 
duct which  unites  the  sincere  members  of  the 
church  in  the  bond  of  true  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

The  discipline  set  up  in  divine  wisdom  and 
designed  as  a  hedge  about  us,  is  often  man- 
aged under  the  influence  of  the  mere  reason 
and  wisdom  of  man.  Some  who  are  active  in 
political  affairs,  and  who  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  various  popular  assemblies  in  their 
designs  and  plans  on  subjects  relating  to  civil 
government,  being  at  times  engaged  or  em- 
ployed in  our  meetings  for  discipline,  it  intro- 
duces a  degree  of  the  same  spirit  and  disposi- 
tion among  us  ;  and  from  this  and  other  causes 
weakness  and  faltering  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  religious  testimonies  take  place,  and  a 
palliation  for  wrong  things  and  practices  be- 
comes, in  many  instances,  common  among  us. 
If  those  who  are  active  in  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline are  not  sincerely  engaged  to  wait  upon 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  renewedly  to  qualify 
and  put  them  forth  for  service  in  this  weighty 
work,  but  with  unclean  hands  and  unsancti- 
fied  spirits  are  forward  in  attempting  to  put 
these  wholesome  rules  in  practice  against 
offenders,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  that 
the  restoring  spirit  of  gospel  love  will  not  ac- 
company such  ;  a  veil  is  drawn  over  the  dis- 
cipline, and  true  judgment  is  thereby  turned 
backward. 

In  answering  the  queries,  there  is  generally 
too  much  looking  out  for  a  form  of  words 
that  will  in  some  way  serve  as  an  answer  to 
the  proposed  question,  instead  of  deep,  inward 
retirement  of  spirit,  waiting  upon  the  Lord, 
in  order  to  be  favored  with  a  sense  of  our  re- 
spective conditions  as  in  his  sight,  that  thence 
an  explicit  and  true  communication  might  be 
made  to  superior  meetings,  and  the  body  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  its  sub- 
ordinate branches.  Flatness  and  deadness  is 
often  the  consequence  ;  and  the  answers,  when 
weightily  pondered,  do  not  accord  with  the 
painful  feelings  of  exercised  minds,  nor  do 
they  convey  a  just  description  of  the  real  state 
of  society. 

Several  in  different  parts,  for  want  of  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  their 
trade  or  business  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated in,  or  have  been  fully  acquainted  with, 
and  which  with  honest  industry  would,  with 
contentment  and  frugality,  have  afforded  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  have  let  out  their 
minds  after  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  and 
through  the  temptations  with  which  our  coun- 
try has  abounded,  have  been  drawn  into 
speculative  schemes  of  various  kinds,  which 
in  numerous  instances  having  failed,  they 
have  thereby  become  greatly  embarrassed, 
violated  their  engagements,  involved  their 
families  in  distress,  and  brought  trouble  and 
exercise  on  their  friends.  And  when  some 
such  cases  have  been  before  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  many  of  the  members,  for  want  of 
keeping  in  a  humble,  watchful  guard  over 
their  own  spirits,  and  against  the  influence  of 
selfish  attachments,  have  been  betrayed  into 
disputations,  heats,  and  parties,  which  have 
unfitted  them  for  maintaining  that  authority 
and  dignity  that  ought  to  preside  in  all  our 
solemn  assemblies. 


In  other  places  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  extenuated  or  slightly  passed  over, 
and  thus  those  instances  of  swerving  from  a 
conscientious  fulfilment  of  promises  and  con- 
tracts, wherein  the  reputation  of  our  religious 
Society  has  been  much  affected,  have  fre- 
quently terminated  without  weightily  de- 
scending into  a  search  of  the  original  cause, 
and  laboring  to  bring  the  individuals  to  seo 
and  feel  the  spot  or  place  whence  they  de- 
parted from  the  safe  and  salutary  guidance  of 
the  blessed  truth. 

Notwithstanding  the  affecting  sense  and 
feeling  we  have  had  of  the  state  of  religious 
society  within  our  Yearly  Meeting,  there  are, 
in  most  places,  through  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  the  Lord,  a  remnant  who  are  preserved 
and  secretly  pained  under  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  wrong  things.  And 
the  view  of  some  of  the  subjects  which  have 
exercised  our  minds,  and  which  are  now  ex- 
hibited, is  not  with  a  design  improperly  to 
lay  open  the  deficiencies  and  backslidings  of 
any,  but  from  a  desire  to  discharge,  imparti- 
ally, the  trust  reposed  in  us,  and  that  the  liv- 
ing members  of  the  body  may,  from  a  feeling 
of  our  present  situation,  get  to  the  alone  sure 
foundation,  and  with  a  holy  fervor,  under  the 
direction  and  all-sufficient  help  of  the  blessed 
Head  of  the  church,  labor  for  the  removal  of 
the  great  deviations  and  blemishes  existing 
among  us,  that,  being  purged  from  every  de- 
filement, Zion  may  indeed  arise  and  shine, 
conspicuously  clothed  with  her  beautiful  gar- 
ments of  righteousness  and  truth. 

William  Jackson, 
Richard  Jordan, 
Jonathan  Evans, 
John  Cox, 
Hinchman  Haines, 
Samuel  Settle." 
Printed  Extracts  Philada.  Yearly  Meeting. 


Egyptian  Mummies. — The  most  curious  of 
the  arts  of  Egypt  was  that  by  which  they 
disposed  of  their  dead.  It  was  the  will  of 
the  Egyptians  to  have  their  bodies,  or  the 
principal  portions  of  them,  preserved  as  long 
as  possible  from  decay  ;  and  this  was  effected 
so  successfully,  that  the  sight  seer  of  to-day 
may  examine  the  corpses  of  men  and  women 
over  whom  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years 
have  rolled,  without  bringing  them  to  corrup- 
tion, or  depriving  them  of  the  human  form. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  no  limit  to  the  endurance 
of  the  mummy  if  left  in  Egypt,  the  climate 
for  which  it  was  prepared.  The  processes, 
(for  there  were  three  processes,)  of  embalm- 
ing required  from  two  to  threo  months  to 
complete  them.  The  body  was  never  em- 
balmed whole.  Some  portions  were  always 
removed,  and  not-always,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  preserved  ;  but  commonly  the  sepa- 
rated portions  were  preserved  by  themselves 
and  placed  in  jars.  The  exterior  body  was 
then  filled  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other 
gums,  and  after  that  saturated  with  natron. 
Then  there  was  a  marvellous  swathing  of  the 
embalmed  form,  so  artistically  executed,  that 
professional  bandagers  of  the  present  day  are 
lost  in  admiration  of  its  excellence.  Accord- 
iug  to  Dr.  Granville,  "there  is  not  a  single 
form  of  bandage  known  to  modern  surgery  of 
which  examples  are  not  seen  in  the  swathing 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies.  The  strips  of  li- 
nen have  been  found  extending  to  1000  yards 
in  length.  Eossellina  gives  a  similar  testimo- 
ny to  the  wonderful  variety  and  skill  with 
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which  the  bandages  have  been  applied  and 
interlaced."    The  exclusion  of  the  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  was  the  object  of  this 
patient  labor,  and  every  proper  expedient  was 
resorted  to  to  make  the  cerements  fit  tightly. 
Not  the  large  limbs  only,  but  the  fingers  and 
toes,  have  been  separately  bandaged  in  the 
more  elaborate  mummies.     The  body  was 
generally  labeled,  having  its  card,  so  to  speak, 
placed  within  the  linen  folds,  and  generally 
on  the  breast.    The  identification  was  usually 
a  plate  of  metal  engraved,  but  sometimes  it 
was  a  small  image  of  a  god  or  an  animal, 
with  the  name  of  the  mummy  on  it,  and  this 
has  been  found  sometimes  within  the  body. 
Beads,  ear-rings,  and  necklaces  are  frequently 
turned  out  from  among  the  wrappings.  The 
bandaging  effected,  the  next  thing  was  to  fit 
the  mummy's  surtout,  which  was  made  of  cloth, 
pasted  or  glued  together  till  they  formed  a 
pasteboard.    Before  it  could  be  called  a  board, 
however — that  is  to  say,  while  it  was  yet 
moist  and  pliable — it  was  placed  about  the 
wearer,  whose  shape  it  was  made  to  take  ac- 
curately.   As  soon  as  the  artist  was  satisfied 
with  the  fit,  the  garment  was  sewn  up  at  the 
back  and  then  allowed  to  harden.    A  mask 
representing  the  features  of  deceased,  was  put 
over  the  head,  and  continued  some  way  over 
the  shoulders.   Male  mummies  wore  a  reddish 
brown,  and  females  a  yellowish  green  mask, 
as  a  rule;  but  the  faces  of  some  mummies, 
and  sometimes  their  whole  surfaces,  were 
gilded  over.    Commonly  the  pasteboard  case 
was  painted  in  bright  colors,  whose  brilliancy 
was  as  lasting  as  the  mummy  itself.  Hiero- 
glyphics were  emblazoned  on  it,  and  it  was 
in  some  instances  stuck  over  with  beads  and 
spangles.    The  legend  would  describe  the  de- 
parted,  or  include  a  prayer  or  invocation. 
The  mummy  was  thus  complete ;  but  it  was 
boxed  up  afterward  in  three  coffins,  made  to 
follow  its  shape  as  nearly  as  could  be. — Black- 
wood's Magazine. 


heard  of  the  two  crippled  boys  that  were  fur- 
nished with  artificial  limbs  by  our  Association. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Society  at  Hampton  Nor- 
mal school  in  Virginia.  One  has  given  good 
satisfaction  by  his  studious  habits  and  desire 
for  advancement ;  he  is  now  engaged  teaching 
at  the  South.  As  the  other  does  not  appear 
to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a 
teacher,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  that  he 
should  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  means 
of  livelihood. 

The  Orphans'  House  at  Eichmond  is  still 
continued,  and  is  now  partially  sustained  by 
the  city,  and  is  assisted  in  clothing  by  this  As- 
sociation. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  aid  we 
have  been  enabled  to  extend  has,  by  Divine 
blessing,  been  seasonably  and  suitably  bestow- 
ed. Sarah  Lewis,  Secretary. 
_  Keport  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Women's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation.   Paid  for  relief  of  Freedmen  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  .....    $695  00 
Paid  for  clothing,  shoes,  &c       .  .      963  00 
Paid  for  educational  purposes,  at  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia,  .         .          .  180  00 


First  mo.  19th,  1871.      Sarah  W. 


$1838  00 
Cope,  Treasurer. 


Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Women's  Aid  As- 
sociation. 

Many  doubtless  have  supposed  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  Freedmen  might  be  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  owing  to  the 
excessive  drought  shortening  their  crops,  the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  general  poverty  of  the 
country,  they  are  now  in  many  localities  in 
a  very  suffering  condition,  poorly  clothed, 
poorly  housed  and  often  nearly  destitute  of 
food  and  fuel. 

The  main  object  of  this  Association  has 
been  to  provide  clothing  for  children,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  attend  school,  but  during  the  pre- 
sent season  it  has  been  found  very  important 
that  others  beside  the  children  should  be  cared 
for.  Goods  and  money  have  been  sent  to 
Beaufort,  S.  O,  Goldsboro,  Lincolnton,  Char- 
lotte, Salisbury  and  Lexington,  N.  O,  and  to 
Danville,  Clarksville,  Christiansburg  and  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

In  nearly  all  of  these  localities,  Industrial 
Schools  have  been  organized  by  the  teachers, 
in  which  clothing  is  cut  out  and  made  up  by 
the  scholars,  and  afterwards  sold  or  donated 
to  them. 

During  the  year  more  than  three  hundred 
garments  were  made  in  this  city,  and  sent  to 
responsible  individuals  in  the  South  for  dis- 
tribution ;  the  amount  of  comfort  afforded  by 
those  few  articles  is  wonderful. 

Probably  many  of  our  Subscribers  have 


National  Duels  and  their  Remedy. 

Sumner  was  quite  right  when,  in  his  Boston 
lecture  on  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  he  de- 
clared war  to  be  a  duel  between  nations,  more 
terrible  than  private  duels,  because  it  involves 
larger  numbers  in  the  conflict,  and  produces 
vastly  greater  evils.  It  arrays  two  or  more 
nations  against  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  destruction.  While  it  sets  aside  all  the 
common  rules  of  morality,  and  embodies  in  its 
means  the  direst  form  of  violence,  it  settles 
nothing  except  the  mere  question  of  brute 
force.  The  nation  that  can  fight  best  wins  the 
victory ;  and  the  same  is  true  between  two 
pugilists  who  pound  each  other  in  a  ring,  or 
two  duelists  who  stand  up  and  shoot  at  each 
other  on  a  question  of  honor.  If  war  has  its 
code,  which  the  public  sentiment  of  civilized 
nations  enforces,  so  also  private  duels  and  the 
pugilistic  art  have  their  codes  of  fair  fighting. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
two  in  either  the  principles  involved  or  the 
means  employed.  The  only  difference  is  one 
of  degree ;  and  this  surely  forms  an  over- 
whelming argument  against  war  as  a  method 
of  settling  disputes  among  nations. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  while  modern  civ- 
ilization, borrowing  its  best  inspirations  from 
the  benign  principles  of  Christianity,  has  to 
a  large  extent  superseded  the  ancient  bar- 
barous custom  of  individual  combat,  and  sub- 
stituted thei'eforthe  peaceful  process  of  redress 
by  law,  nations  as  such  still  defy  their  influ- 
ence, and  keep  up  the  practice  of  still  resort- 
ing to  the  sword.  They  rush  into  the  conflict 
of  arms  about  as  readily  as  they  did  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Even  those  nations  most  enlight- 
ened, and  most  advanced  in  all  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  life,  conduct  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  with  an  implied  menace  of 
war,  if  either  party  shall  be  dissatisfied.  They 
make  their  demands,  and  negotiate  their  trea- 
ties, with  the  mutual  understanding  that  they 
are  fully  prepared  to  fight  at  their  own  option. 
The  nations  of  Europe,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
have  about  four  millions  of  men  in  their 
standing  armies,  taken  from  the  productive 
industries  of  life,  and  requiring  an  annual  tax 
of  more  than  a  billion  of  dollars  to  support 


them.  They  look  at  each  other  with 
in  hand,  and  upon  the  slighest  provoc 
and  often  with  no  provocation,  march 
armies  into  the  field  to  try  the  quest 
skill  and  strength  in  killing  men.  I 
has  thus  been  kept  in  a  state  of  chron: 
for  centuries,  fighting  a  part  of  the  tim 
always  prepared  to  resume  the  fight  e\ 
the  condition  of  apparent  peace.  Th 
perors,  kings,  and  cabinet  of  Europe  a 
sponsible  to  God  and  the  public  sentim 
the  world  for  this  attitude  of  barbarou 
ligerency,  so  long  maintained  and  so  freqi 
resulting  in  actual  hostilities. 

The  great  struggle  now  going  on  be 
Prussia  and  France,  so  exhaustive  and  i 
rible  to  both  nations,  and  withal  so  n 
unjustifiable  in  its  causes,  leads  to  ii 
whether  there  be  no  remedy  for  these  na 
duels?  Is  there  no  way  to  prevent  1 
Is  there  no  other  method  by  which  m! 
whether  republics  or  monarchies,  can  b 
suaded  to  settle  their  differences  ?  Mas 
be  the  final  judge  in  its  own  case,  and 
mine  every  unsettled  international  dispi 
the  barbarous  trial  of  strength  ?  Hum 
civilization,  and  Christianity  have  long 
answered  these  questions  by  suggestings 
of  arbitration  among  nations,  in  which 
ent  nations  shall  be  represented,  and  to 
shall  be  referred  for  final  decision  all  dii 
that  may  arise  among  them.  Such  a 
would  be  occupied  only  with  interna 
questions ;  and,  if  sustained  by  the  publi 
timent  of  those  that  are  parties  to  it,  na 
duels  would  either  become  entirely  obi 
or  greatly  decrease  in  number,  and  in 
case  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  Is 
the  gainer.  The  appeal  would  then  be 
to  reason  and  conscience  and  public  ji 
and  not  to  brute  strength.  The  tendei 
such  a  court,  even  if  it  did  not  wholly  pi 
war,  would  be  to  lessen  its  frequency 
largely  dispense  with  the  necessity  fori 
ing  armies. 

The  common  objection,  that  this  is  a, 
but  impracticable  idea,  because  nation) 
not  consent  to  its  adoption,  is  a  terrible  i 
ment  against  their  public  character, 
refusal  to  adopt  the  idea  would  be  a  conf 
of  their  barbarism.    We  believe  in  the 
bility  of  so  educating  the  general  cons 
of  the  civilized  world  that  it  will  dem 
court  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
ternational  disputes;  and,  if  it  should  1 
century  to  accomplish  the  result,  th 
would  abundantly  compensate  for  a 
labor.    The  idea  is  practicable;  and,  as  j 
lieve,  will  ultimately  so  far  prevail  as 
come  a  great  pacificator  among  nation 
must  prevail  at  last,  or  Christian  civili: 
and  biblical  prophecy  will  prove  a  failui 

If,  under  the  progressive  influence  of  in  Ji 
ing  light,  the  barbarism  of  private  comt 
a  means  of  redress,  has  given  place  t 
peaceful  forms  of  judicial  trial,  why  ras 
the  more  awful  barbarism  of  national  dt 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  same  influence 
believe  in  the  final  triumph  of  moral  I 
especially  in  its  Christian  form,  however 
may  be  the  steps  to  victory;  and,  if  this] 
has  already  reduced  the  number  of  war 
mitigated  their  severity,  by  changin 
sentiment  of  Christian  nations,  it  may  g 
further,  and  at  length  inaugurate  the  ] 
when  these  nations  shall  substitute  ai 
tion  for  fighting  in  the  adjustment  of  a 
questions  that  arise  between  them,  and 
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not  themselves  adjust.  Let  the  pul- 
,he  press  of  Christendom  plant  them- 
oadly  and  squarely  upon  this  ground, 
;s  and  cabinets  will  be  compelled  to 
,he  utterance.  The  day  would  not  be 
mt  when  nations  would  by  express 
ipulation  provide  for  a  reference  of 
international  disputes  to  a  court  of 
on,  as  a  permanent  substitute  for  war. 
Independent. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ints  in  the  Life  of  Edward  Wright. 

3  the  title  of  a  book  recently  issued 
English  Press,  giving  an  outline  of 
f  a  degraded  and  brutal  London  thief, 
the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  was  turn- 
larkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
unto  God.  It  contains  many  inter- 
itails,  and  furnishes  evidence  of  a  true 
grace,  in  which  all  who  love  the  glo- 
ise  of  truth  and  righteousness  can  re- 
et  the  usefulness  of  the  work  would 
n  greater,  if  the  writer  had  more  fully 
to  view  the  necessity  of  that  contin- 
ience  to  the  monitions  of  the  Holy 
ithout  which  the  benefit  of  all  former 
ces  will  be  lost,  and  the  unfaithful 
be  in  danger  of  sliding  back  into  that 
pollution  from  which  he  had  been 
at.  The  manner  in  which  some  per- 
ak  of  salvation  as  a  finished  work, 
omplished  by  believing  in  the  atoning 
of  the  Saviour  of  men,  is  either  erro- 
r  liable  to  be  misinterpreted.  For 
>ur  salvation  is  altogether  of  the  free 
|  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  true 
i  would  not  desire  it  to  be  otherwise, 
anguage  of  our  Redeemer  remains  to 
that  he  that  will  be  His  disciple,  must 
his  daily  cross  and  follow  him ;  and 
not  every  one  who  saith  Lord,  Lord, 
.1  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
loeth  the  will  of  "  my  Father,  who  is 
And  again  "  He  that  endureth 
d  shall  be  saved." 

ther  was  a  journeyman  barge  builder, 
and  honest,  and  his  mother  was  a 
)le  woman.    As  a  child,  Edward  was 
insensibility  to  danger,  and  soon 
propensity  for  fighting.  From  fight- 
ivanced  to  other  feats  of  juvenile  dar- 
eraving  money,  he  leagued  with  other 
ob  the  till  of  a  small  shop.    This  was 
winter's  evening,  and  the  stolen 
as  spent  in  baked  potatoes,  fried  fish 
ed  eels.    He  thus  acquired  a  taste 
ing,  and  his  success  encouraged  him 
a  second  venture.    It  was  in  vain  his 
itched  over  him,  and  endeavored  to 
in  better  ways.    His  disposition  to 
creased.    He  was  reprimanded  for 
uct,  and  ultimately  expelled  from 
100I  into  which  he  entered.    His  fa- 
eeded  in  getting  him  into  the  Blue 
Southwark;  but  before  he  had  been 
g  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  quaint 
of  the  school,  he  decamped,  stealing 
f  the  bright  badges  the  boys  then 
n  the  breasts  of  their  coats,  and  sel- 
i  for  old  brass.    He  was  then  sent  to 
connected  with  York  Road  Congre 
3hapel  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
larter,  instead  of  taking  the  fees 
ir,  as  requested,  he  spent  them  with 
anions  upon  curds  and  whey,  and 


ither  finding  employment  in  Batter- 


sea,  the  family  removed  thither;  and  the 
young  pilferer  found  many  opportunities,  in 
passing  some  plots  of  garden  ground  on  his 
way  to  and  from  school,  to  steal  the  produce 
grown  by  the  labouring  men.  So  incorrigible 
and  hardened  was  he,  that  the  schoolmaster 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  him  any  longer, 
and  once  again  he  was  expelled.  His  father 
thereupon  resolved  to  find  him  a  little  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  send  him  to  a  night- 
school.  Accordingly,  an  old  barge  was  bought, 
broken  up,  aud  carted  home,  and  Ned  was 
left  to  chop  it  up,  and  dispose  of  it  in  penny 
and  twopenny  lots.  The  sight  of  the  money 
proved  too  great  a  temptation,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  to  it.  Again  he  was  punished  ;  but, 
undeterred,  he  continued  his  evil  practices, 
until  he  was  recognized  by  the  neighbors  as 
a  pest  of  a  boy.' " 

"  He  only  required  a  little  stimulus  to  make 
him  a  skilful  and  habitual  thief,  and  this  he 
found  one  evening  at  a  theatre  in  the  south 
of  London.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  a  theatre. 
'  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  the  glaring  gas 
and  scenery,'  says  Ned ;  '  and  as  I  watched 
the  performance,  I  well  remember  how  often 
I  fancied  I  could  have  got  over  the  top  of  the 
walls  of  that  house  as  well  as  'Jack  Sheppard' 
did,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  taught  that  night  a 
way  to  thieve,  and  escape  without  being 
caught,  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  be- 
fore.' He  did  not  leave  the  theatre  until 
twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  until  one  in  the 
morning  that  he  reached  home,  where  he 
found  his  mother  sorrowfully  watching  for 
him.  Not  being  able  to  muster  sufficient 
courage  to  meet  his  father  at  the  breakfast- 
table  on  the  following  morning,  he  did  not  go 
to  work  all  day ;  but  before  tea,  and  while  suf- 
fering from  hunger,  he  fell  in  with  some  lads 
who  were  known  as  '  shore  wreckers,'  and 
they  invited  him  to  go  with  them.  He  did 
so,  and  was  appointed  by  the  gang  of  five  to 
act  as  sentry  outside  the  door  of  a  sweetstuff- 
shop,  and  to  watch  how  cleverly  the  money 
was  abstracted  from  the  till.  This  was  done 
without  observation,  and  the  amount,  which 
was  only  twenty  farthings,  was  divided  among 
the  five  thieves.  The  money  was  soon  spent, 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards  Ned  was  called 
upon  to  become  the  hero  of  the  next  adven- 
ture of  a  similar  kind.  Although  trembling 
for  fear  of  detection,  he  succeeded  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  not  only  abstracted  from  a  till  the 
sum  of  five  shillings,  but  also  stole  a  box  of 
sweetmeats.  Losing  his  situation  through  in- 
attention to  his  duties,  he  ran  from  home,  and 
spent  three  weeks  in  robbing  summer-houses 
of  spades  and  shovels  and  similar  implements, 
and  living  upon  the  money  realized  by  their 
sale.  His  anxious  mother,  who  had  indeed 
sought  him  sorrowing,  was  greatly  rejoiced 
at  finding  and  persuading  him  to  return  to  the 
paternal  roof.  His  father  had  concluded  that 
he  had  gone  to  sea,  and  so  had  let  his  bed  to 
a  single  young  man,  with  whom  it  was  now 
arranged  that  he  should  sleep.  A  fortnight, 
however,  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Ned 
sought  his  opportunity  to  effect  a  petty  pilfer. 
This  time  he  robbed  his  bed-fellow  of  a  shill- 
ing, with  which  he  bought  an  egg  chest, 
which  he  rendered  water-tight,  and  covering 
it  with  pitch,  he  put  his  extemporized  boat 
into  the  river  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  and 
found  her  capable  of  holding  two  and  a  half 
hundredweight.  When  the  boat  was  finished 
and  it  became  dusk,  the  young  voyager  pro 
ceeded  with  it  along  the  river,  to  some  or 


chards,  where  he  obtained  a  largo  quantity  of 
apples  and  pears,  and  otherfruit,  part  of  which 
ho  ate,  and  the  remainder  sold  to  a  green- 
grocer, who  afterwards  engaged  the  adven- 
turer in  his  shop :  this  arrangement  was  soon 
broken  in  consequence  of  his  thieving  propen- 
sities. Again  he  ran  from  home,  sustaining 
himself  as  before  by  committing  petty  thefts." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  City  of  Books. — Leipsic,  though  always 
an  important  citadel  of  the  book  trade,  did 
not  enjoy  its  present  metropolitan  dignity  till 
the  year  1765,  when  Nicolai  and  a  few  other 
booksellers  agreed,  on  account  of  certain  vex- 
atious restrictions  at  Frankfort,  to  remove  the 
central  mart  from  that  place.  At  the  same 
time  they  laid  the  basis  of  a  bookseller's  asso- 
ciation at  Leipsic,  which  not  successful  for  a 
time,  was  afterwards,  in  1825,  consolidated 
and  extended,  and  now  numbers  about  1,000 
members.  The  handsome  building  called  the 
Booksellers'  Exchange,  opened  in  1836,  is  the 
financial  head-quarters  of  this  association. 
Here,  at  the  time  of  the  great  fairs,  especially 
of  the  Easter  Fair,  a  lively  spectacle  may  be 
witnessed.  Hundreds  of  booksellers  throng 
the  great  hall  discussing  and  disseminating 
literary  intelligence,  while  in  the  lesser  hall, 
counters  are  laid  out  displaying  specimens  of 
new  works  in  German  and  foreign  literature, 
The  strictly  financial  business,  which  used  to 
be  the  chief  motive  for  the  reunion,  is  now 
managed  through  the  medium  of  the  "  com- 
missioners," and  the  principals  themselves 
thereby  obtain  more  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  social  and  other  amusements  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  periodical  visits  than  in  former 
days.  The  "  commissioners,"  in  the  Leipsic 
book  trade  are  an  institution  of  great  impor- 
tance. They  are  the  general  agents  for  dis- 
tant firms.  At  the  Great  Eastern  Fair  the 
commissioner  receives  or  disburses  the  requi- 
site sums  on  behalf  of  his  employers.  It  is 
stated  that  in  1867,  as  many  as  130,000  cwt. 
of  books  were  dispatched  from  Leipsic,  and 
probably  as  many  came  in.  Since  then  the 
number  has  considerably  increased. 

As  to  the  amount  of  actual  publishing  work 
done  in  Leipsic,  we  learn,  from  the  German 
statistical  account  before  us,  that  it  amounts 
to  about  one-sixth  of  that  done  in  all  Germany, 
including  Prussia  and  Austria.  Thus,  in  18G8, 
12,000  works  were  published  in  Germany 
(4,300  was  the  number  for  England  in  the 
same  year);  of  these,  about  2,000  would  be 
the  number  emanating  from  Leipsic.  Berlin 
stands  next  to  Leipsic  in  publishing  impor- 
tance, and  claims  about  one-eighth  of  the  an- 
nual contributions  to  German  literature.  In 
the  number  of  newspapers  and  journals  pub- 
lished, Berlin  exceeds  Leipsic ;  this  is  natural 
considering  the  political  importance  of  the 
former  as  the  Prussian  capital. 

All  the  branches  of  industry  auxiliary  to 
the  making  of  books  flourish  in  Leipsic.  Forty- 
seven  printing  establishments  now  exist  in 
Leipsic  and  its  suburbs,  employing  1,000  jour- 
neymen, 300  apprentices,  and  450  women. 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  too,  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  the  book  binding 
trade. 

Leipsic  is  the  principal  centre  for  musical 
publications,  notonly  in  Germany,  butthrough- 
out  tho  musical  world.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  publishers  in  this  department.  The  se- 
cond-hand or  "  antiquarian"  business  is  very 
important.    There  are  six  leading  second- 
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hand  firms,  well  known  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  Germany,  to  each  of  which  appertain  im- 
mense warehouses,  sheltering  something  like 
a  million  volumes.  The  classed  catalogues 
issued  by  these  six  firms  form  a  feature  of 
great  interest  in  the  literary  world. 

Leipsic  counts  at  the  present  time  about 
258  bookselling  firms,  having  connection 
with  3,500  houses  out  of  Leipsic.  Tbe  per- 
sonal staff  they  employ  amounts  to  from  800 
to  900  pei'sons. 

There  are  two  other  institutions  connected 
with  the  trade  which  deserves  mention,  and 
which  are  localized  in  the  precints  of  this 
Booksellers'  Exchange.  These  are — 1,  the 
school  for  booksellers'  apprentices,  which  was 
attended  by  seventy-nine  scholars  last  year. 
It  is  designed  to  give  scientific  and  technical 
training  appropriate  to  the  objects  of  the 
trade.  2.  The  business  post  office  of  the  Leip- 
sic book  trade ;  a  chef  d'eeuvre  of  practical  or- 
ganization and  unremitting  activity. — Late 
Paper. 


Life  of  American  Vessels. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association,  at  Salem,  Pro- 
fessor E.  B.  Elliott,  of  Washington,  gave  a 
Life  Table  of  American  sea-going  sailing  ves- 
sels, derived  from  the  career  of  26,737  vessels, 
of  which  4,165  were  known  to  be  extant.  The 
table  shows  that  out  of  1,000  vessels  584.4 
survive  10  years,  219.5  20  years,  52.2  30  years, 
11.1  40  years,  and  none  50  years.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  ships  is  18.8  years;  of  those 
which  have  been  built  10  years,  9.3  years 
longer;  built  20  years;  7.2  ;  30  years,  6.2;  40 
years,  2.7. — Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign.— The  London  Conference  reassembled  on 
the  24th  ult.,  but  adjourned  till  the  31st,  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  absence  of  a  representative  from  France, 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  original  treaty  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  revise. 

A  letter  from  Guizot  to  Gladstone,  argues  at  length 
the  question  of  proper  conditions  for  peace  between 
Germany  and  France.  He  urges  England,  at  least,  to 
protest  in  favor  of  peace,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
such  action  on  her  part  would  not  be  in  vain. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  has  received  a  letter  from 
Africa,  giving  positive  intelligence  of  the  safety  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  African  explorer. 

From  Vienna  it  is  stated  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  willingness  will  soon  be  shown  by  France  or 
Prussia,  or  both,  to  admit  the  interposition  of  the  neu- 
tral Powers  in  the  interest  of  peace.  While  the  Aus- 
trian government  appreciates  the  duty  to  strive  to  re- 
store peace,  it  is  still  deemed  advisable  to  await  a  favor- 
able opportunity. 

The  ambassadors  of  Austria  and  the  North  German 
Confederation,  in  compliance  with  instructions  received 
from  their  respective  governments,  have  inquired  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli  what  guarantee  the  pope  would  re- 
gard as  sufficient,  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  government, 
to  remove  the  distrust  at  present  existing  between  the 
civil  and  religious  authorities.  The  reply,  by  order  of 
the  pope,  intimated  that  the  court  of  Rome  wished  no 
guarantees  other  than  pure  and  simple  restoration  of  the 
territories  of  the  church  from  the  Neapolitan  frontiers 
to  the  Po,  and  would  accept  of  no  arrangement  not 
based  on  those  conditions. 

The  early  surrender  of  Paris  became  inevitable  after 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  sortie  of  the  19th  ult.,  and 
the  decisive  defeats  suffired  by  the  great  armies  to 
which  the  Parisians  looked  for  succor.  Jules  Favre 
and  his  colleagues  accordingly  opened  negotiations  with 
the  besiegers  at  Versailles,  the  result  of  which  is  briefly 
stated  in  the  following  dispatch  of  the  German  Emperor 


to  the  Empress  at  Berlin  :  "Versailles,  Jan.  29,  2  p.m. 
— Last  night  an  armistice  for  three  weeks  was  signed. 
The  regulars  and  Mobiles  are  to  remain  in  Paris  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  National  Guard  will  undertake 
the  maintenance  of  order.  We  occupy  all  the  forts. 
Paris  remains  invested,  but  will  be  allowed  to  revictual 
as  soon  as  the  arms  are  surrendered.  The  National  As- 
sembly is  to  be  summoned  to  meet  at  Bordeaux  in  a 
fortnight.  All  the  armies  in  the  field  will  retain  their 
respective  positions;  the  ground  between  the  opposing 
lines  to  be  neutral.  This  is  the  reward  of  patriotism 
and  great  sacrifices.  Thank  God  for  this  fresh  mercy. 
May  peace  soon  follow.  Wilhelm." 

Another  Versailles  dispatch  announces  that  the  Ger- 
man troops  occupied  the  forts  around  Paris  at  ten  A.  M. 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  entire  garrison  of  Paris,  except 
the  National  Guard,  surrendered  their  arms. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  says,  that 
strong  influence  is  at  work  favoring  the  restoration  of 
the  Imperial  family,  under  a  regency  composed  of  the 
Empress,  Trochu,  and  Favre.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many will  not  enter  Paris,  but  will  return  to  Berlin< 
immediately,  leaving  the  Crown  Prince  in  command. 
Provisions  for  Paris  are  being  forwarded  via  Dieppe. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  had  been  collected  by  the  Ger- 
mans at  Rouen  and  other  places,  to  be  driven  into  Paris 
on  the  capitulation  taking  place. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  capitulation  and  armistice 
settled  the  conditions  of  peace — they  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Assembly.  The  Germans,  it  is 
believed,  will  demand  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  the  cession  of  some  French  territory  along 
the  Rhine,  perhaps  the  whole  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which,  before  their  conquest  by  Louis  14th,  belonged 
to  Germany. 

The  deaths  in  Paris  for  the  week  ending  1st  mo.  20th, 
were  4,465,  in  the  previous  week  4,078. 

The  number  of  French  prisoners  in  Germany  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  was  11,160  officers,  and 
333,885  privates. 

The  French  harbor  of  Cherbourg  is  crowded  with 
captured  German  ships. 

An  official  dispatch  from  Versailles  of  the  24th,  says 
the  French  loss  in  the  sorties  of  the  19th  was  6,000 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  while  the  German  loss 
was  only  655. 

Longwy,  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  citadel  of 
France  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  surrendered  recently 
after  a  long  siege.  Four  thousand  prisoners  and  two 
hundred  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

A  fine  of  ten  million  francs  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  citizens  of  Nancy  and  the  surrounding  district  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  railroad  bridge  near 
Toul  by  franc-tireurs.  In  the  event  of  its  non-payment, 
the  military  authorities  will  adopt  the  most  stringent 
measures  of  punishment  and  confiscation. 

The  small  pox  is  gradually  increasing  in  London. 
The  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the  first  week  of  last 
month  were  79,  in  the  third  week  they  had  increased 
to  188. 

There  is  no  prospect  now  that  Favre  will  come  to 
London,  and  no  other  person  has  been  accredited  to  re- 
present France  in  the  Conference.  It  will  probably  be 
postponed  for  a  time. 

The  bill  removing  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
to  Rome,  has  passed  the  Italian  Senate  by  a  vote  of  94 
to  39. 

A  revolt  has  broken  out  among  the  Tartars  in  China, 
and  at  last  accounts  it  had  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  rebels  had  seized  many  points  of  import- 
ance. 

The  latest  Cuban  advices  represent  the  insurrection 
in  that  island  to  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  practically  at  an  end  as  a  revolutionary  agency. 

Dispatches  of  the  30th  have  the  following  additional 
information  from  Paris.  The  occupation  of  the  Paris 
forts  was  unattended  by  any  incidents  of  interest.  A 
contribution  of  fifty-three  millions  of  francs  is  imposed 
upon  Paris  by  the  articles  of  capitulation.  A  cordon  is 
drawn  around  the  city,  and  no  person  allowed  to  enter 
or  leave  without  a  permit  from  the  German  authorities. 
The  revictualing  of  Paris  will  proceed  under  German 
supervision.  The  German  troops  are  chagrined  at  being 
prohibited  from  entering  the  city.  All  was  quiet  in 
Paris,  the  people  generally  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
the  surrender  with  mournful  joy. 

The  London  Times  strongly  endorses  the  proposal  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  to  send  supplies  to  the  Parisians  at 
once. 

An  official  dispatch  to  the  Baden  Ministry  states  that 
General  Bourbaki  has  entered  Switzerland.  Many  of 
his  troops  have  also  taken  refuge  in  that  country. 

London,  1st  mo.  30th.  Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  90J  ;  ten  forties,  89£. 


Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8  1-16  a  8$d. ;  ( 
8fd.  California  white  wheat,  12s.  2d.  Red  t 
lis.  6<2.  per  cental. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  U.  S. 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  25,  passed  a  bill  for  the  total 
of  the  income  tax,  but  the  House  of  Representat 
dered  the  bill  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  with 
test  on  the  ground  that  the  Senate  has  noconstit 
power  to  originate  a  measure  relating  to  taxatic 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  opposes  the  repeal  of 
on  incomes. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  ' 
consumption,  50;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  ! 
age,  18. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  re-elected  ' 
Frelinghuysen  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  another 
six  years. 

The  census  of  Utah  shows  a  total  populatiot 
territory  of  66,786,  of  whom  11,782  live  in  Sal 
City.    About  one  half  the  inhabitants  are  foreig 

The  total  number  of  passengers  that  arrivec 
United  States  during  the  year  1870  was  413. 
which  354,169  were  immigrants.  The  net  immi 
in  1869  was  387,287,  the  decrease  in  1870  beii 
bably  caused  by  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  Califo 
1870,  were  $32,983,140,  against  437,287,117  the  p 
year.  The  receipts  of  wool  aggregated  18,410,986  j 
and  the  exports  were  17,578,314  pounds.  The 
of  flour  last  year  were  243,336  barrels,  and  ol 
421,560,900  lbs.  or  over  seven  millions  of  bushe 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  ult.,  the  steamer 
Arthur,  on  her  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
ville,  exploded  her  boilers,  fourteen  miles  abovi 
phis.  The  boat  subsequently  took  fire,  and  8' 
passengers  were  burnt  or  scalded  to  death. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  h 
ported  in  favor  of  an  enabling  act  for  the  admis 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  The  late 
gives  the  former  a  population  of  86,122,  and  th 
39,681. 

The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  "V  irginia  for  1 
compared  with  that  of  1856,  shows,  the  Richmon 
says,  "  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  t 
estate  in  the  large  slave-holding  counties ;  wb 
valley  counties  have  a  marked  increase." 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  qu( 
on  the  30th  ult.  New  York — American  gold 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  113;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  109 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109  {-.  Superfine  flour,  $6.10  j 
finer  brands,  $6.75  a  $10.45.  No.  1  Chicago 
wheat,  $1.60  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.56  a  $1.58  ;  ambei 
$1.63  a  $1.64  ;  white  Genesee,  $1.75.  Oats,  63  s 
Western  mixed  corn,  89  cts. ;  Jersey  yellow, 
Middling  uplands  cotton,  15J  cts. ;  Orleans,  ; 
Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15f  a  1Q\  cts.  for  uplar 
New  Orleans.  Cuba  sugar,  9,}  a  9f  cts.  Superfii 
$5.25  a  *5.45  ;  finer  brands,  *5.50  a  $9.50.  Pei 
wheat,  $1.45 ;  do.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  $1.58  s 
Western  mixed  corn,  79  cts. ;  yellow,  82  cts.  C 
a  60  cts.  Clover  seed,  11  |a  \1\  cts.  per  lb.  T; 
$6  a  $6.25.*  Extra  beef  cattle,  sold  at  81  a  9  cA 
to  good,  7  a  8  cts.,  and  common  5  a  6  cts.  per  11 
About  14,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  7  cts.  per  lb.  gn 
5,000  hogs  at  $10.50  a  $11.50  per  100  lb.  net.  | 
—No.  2  wheat,  $1.30.  No.  2  corn,  54|  cts.  No 
47  \  cts.  No.  2  rye_,  86  cts.  Lard,  12£  a  12$  ctf 
timore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $2  ;  fair  to  prime, 
#1.80.  Choice  red  wheat,  $1.90  a  $2;  fair  fr 
$1.55  a  $1.80 ;  common,  $1.40  a  $1.50.  Whi 
90  cts. ;  yellow,  80  a  82  cts.    Oats,  52  a  54  cts. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  H 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOB 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  a.nd  manage  the  Fa) 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  C 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philac 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  & 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward;)  Phfladl 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  \ 

ngton,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  I 

Managers. 

wirTLiAMliTp^ 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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'  For  "The  Friend." 

the  Editors  : — I  send  the  following 
i  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  my  posses- 

and  also  some  account  prepared  of  its 
>r. 

iter  from  Richard  Smith  to  a  Priest  of  the 
urch  of  England,  written  about  the  year 
10. 

end ; — I  being  willing  to  hear  thee  teach 
ongregation  that  was  assembled  at  the 
1  of  W.  S.,  it  hath  been  much  upon  me  to 
y  to  thee  how  I  do  approve  of  thy  teaeh- 
>nd  how  I  through  the  movings  of  the 
al  Spirit  of  God,  through  the  love  of  the 
jr  could  dearly  desire,  that  not  only  thou, 
lat  all  that  hear  thee  might  come  to  wit- 
;he  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  their  mortal 
8,  so  that  you  all  might  be  freed  from  the 
d  death, — (for  blessed  and  happy  are 
that  have  part  in  this  resurrection — on 
the  second  death  hath  no  power,) — if  it 
>tand  with  the  will  of  my  God.  And  also 
3w  thee  what  it  is  in  thy  worship  I  dis- 
so  that  if  thou  be  able  by  plain  Scripture 
nents  to  uphold  them  ;  or  if  thou  have 
miediate  command  from  the  Lord  for  to 
ad  practise  them,  well ;  if  not,  search  and 
pon  sight  of  this  whether  the  Light  of 
jord  Jesus  in  thy  conscience,  which  I 
leads  thee  to  the  performance  of  many 
s  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  bear 
itness  with  me  for  God,  that  thou  ought- 
cewise  to  disown  them, 
d  so  for  the  scripture  thou  didst  choose 
;ak  from,  being  the  13th  and  14th  verses 
>  first  of  Thessalonians, — it  was  very  ma- 
and  fitting  for  such  an  occasion,  and  thy 
s  and  observations  thereupon  very  many 
im  dearly  to  be  owned  in  their  places,  as 
iame  from  thee ;  insomuch  that  I,  when 
it  from  place  to  place  after  the  ministry 
n,  could  even  have  had  great  desire,  love 
flection  to  such  a  teacher :  but  now,  see- 
ie  Lord  in  his  endless  love  hath  gathered 
)m  under  the  ministry  of  man  and  man's 
ing,  so  that  I  can  truly  say  in  the  pure 
of  the  Lord,  without  boasting,  I  have 
ed  the  anointing,  and  need  not  that  any 
ihould  teach  me,  but  as  the  anointing 
is  in  me,  which  is  truth  and  no  lie, 
Jth :  so  here  I  say  that  thou  mayest 
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learn  to  be  such  a  teacher  as  brings  people  to 
my  Teacher,  whose  teachings  are  such  as  do 
not  keep  people  ever  learning,  and  never  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but 
doth  bring  to  the  way  wherein  the  way-fair- 
ing man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  err;  because 
that  thereby,  and  therein,  [is  fulfilled]  the 
Covenant  and  Promise  of  God  spoken  of  in 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  33,  and  Hebrews  x.  16,  which 
is  the  second  and  New  Covenant  made  with 
man,  wherein  no  man  shall  need  to  teach  an- 
other, saying.  "  Know  the  Lord!"  because  all 
shall  know  him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
who  enter  into  this  covenant  with  him.  So  I 
say  unto  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  teacher 
to  bring  people  hither,  thou  must  come  to 
know  Jesus,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  be 
made  conformable  to  his  death,  and  all  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  thee  :  for  he  that  hath 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his;  and 
the  time  is  come  Christ  spoke  of  in  the  scrip- 
ture, that  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor  any  other 
mount  must  the  Father  be  worshipped,  but 
by  them  that  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

So  if  thou  comest  here,  thou  comestto  Christ 
the  way ;  here  if  thou  enter  in,  thou  enterest 
by  Christ  the  door ;  here  if  thou  walk,  thou 
walkest  by  Christ  the  light,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  of  stumbling  in  thee.  But  if  thou  be 
not  here,  and  if  thy  followers  and  hearers  be 
not  here, — if  the  Lord  have  occasion  to  say 
unto  thee  and  thy  hearers  as  he  said  by  his 
servant  David  in  the  Psalms:  "  But  unto  the 
wicked  saith  the  Lord,  '  what  hast  thou  to  do 
to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  thou  shouldst 
take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou 
hatest  instruction  and  castest  reproof  behind 
thee?'" — then  good  texts  of  scripture,  and 
good  words  in  any  other  form  or  way,  (will) 
tit  as  little  either  thee  or  them,  as  they  did 
me  and  many  of  my  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
Truth  of  God,  whilst  our  minds  were  uncon- 
verted and  our  inward  man  unturned,  or  not 
brought  to  believe  in  the  light  which  shines 
in  every  conscience,  which  is  Christ  the  Light 
of  the  world,  which  enlightens  every  one  that 
cometh  into  the  world ;  though  where  the 
light  shines  in  the  darkness,  the  darkness 
comprehends  it  not. 

So  to  the  light,  the  measure  of  God  in  thee, 
I  leave  thee,  and  to  the  true  rule  or  line  of 
measuring  by  scripture,  to  search  and  try  my 
spirit,  whether  from  a  true  measure  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God,  whoso  badge  or  mark 
is  love;  and  in  that  love,  whether  or  no,  I 
have  written  this  to  thee,  to  signify  to  thee 
of  how  large  extent  the  love  of  God  which  is 
shed  abroad  in  my  heart  through  his  free 
grace,  is  to  thee  and  thy  followers,  which  is 
not  only  to  you,  but  also  to  my  greatest  ene- 
mies. Yea  also  !  search  the  scriptures  and  see, 
examine  them  and  try  whether  this  worship 
I  speak  of,  to  wit,  the  worship  in  spirit  and 
no  other,  be  left  unto  Christians ;  whether  any 
other  way  but  Christ  the  way,  who  said  of 
himself,  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,  that 
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doth  enlighten  every  one  that  cometh  into 
the  world  ;"  and  whether  any  that  are  saying, 
"  Lo  !  here  is  Christ  ;""or  "  Lo!  there  is  Christ," 
in  this  form  or  that  form,  bring  themselves  or 
their  hearers  to  be  partakers  of  this  blessed 
Covenant  I  have  here  mentioned. 

And  now  what  I  dislike  m  thy  worship, 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness  of,  was:  1st,  That 
thou  didst  not  preach  from  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, to  the  best  of  my  understanding;  but 
hadst  what  thou  didst  deliver  written  to  look 
at,  and  seemed  to  be  able  to  deliver  little  with- 
out looking  thereon  :  so  that  I  did  not  judge 
that  thou  preachedst  what  God  bad  docre  for 
thee  according  to  the  order  of  the  holy  men 
of  God,  as  David  said  :  "  Come  and  I  will  show 
thee  what  God  hath  done  for  my  soul ;"  or  as 
Paul  exhorted  the  Corinthians,  bidding  them 
to  desire  spiritual  gifts,  but  rather  that  they 
might  prophecy  ;  and  that  they  might  all  pro- 
phecy, one  by  one,  that  all  might  hear  and  all 
might  be  edified.  And  the  spirits  of  the  pro- 
phets were  to  be  subject  to  the  prophets, 
which  is  also  the  order  of  the  truly  spiritual 
worshippers,  which  is  largely  treated  of  in 
the  14th  of  the  1st  of  Corinthians.  Yea!  and 
the  scripture  notes  a  cloud  of  witnesses  who 
all  witness  for  the  Spirit's  teaching,  and  were 
taught  by  its  movings.  So  that  where  I  find 
any  to  teach  what  they  study  and  write  down 
from  the  letter  of  the  scriptures,  or  from  other 
books,  their  teaching  can  in  no  wise  be  a  rule 
for  me  to  walk  by,  not*  their  worship  for  me 
to  join'withal,  who  can  receive  no  other  teach- 
ing but  that  which  flows  from  Jesus,  the  life 
of  men,  and  the  light  of  the  world,  and  from 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  true  Teacher  of  every 
one  that  cometh  to  the  Father.  Nor  can  any 
worship  the  Father  in  any  other  way  than  in 
the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  and  in  the  movings  and 
order  of  the  Spirit's  ministration. 

2dly, — In  that  thou  choosedst  a"  part  of  a 
Psalm,  saying  to  this  purpose,  "  Let  us  sing 
to  the  praise  of  God"  such  a  part  of  such  a 
Psalm ;  and  so  read  it  in  metre,  and  thyself 
and  most  or  all  the  others  with  thee,  sung  it. 
In  that  worship  I  cannot  join  with  you,  and 
this  is  my  reason :  If  I  should  undertake  to 
sing  David's  conditions,  as  his  watchings,  fast- 
ings, prayers,  tears,  confessions  of  his  failings, 
his  overcomings,  or  the  condition  in  which  he 
said  he  was  not  puffed  in  mind,  ho:1  had  scorn- 
ful eyes;  or  that  in  which  he  cried  for  judg- 
ment on  his  enemies,  or  his  roarings  wherein 
he  said  he  was  liko  a  pelican  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  as  an  owl  in  the  desart,  with  all  such 
like  his  conditions,  not  being  in  the  same  spirit 
and  condition  that  he  was  in  ;  instead  of  sing- 
ing to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  I  should 
sing  lies  in  his  name  to  his  great  dishonor. 
And  this  was  my  condition  many  a  day, 
mourning  many  a  day  before  I  did  leave  it,  or 
could  be  brought  to  disown  it;  but  in  his  own 
due  time  the  Lord  brought  mo  to  see  that  I 
was  not  to  sing  to  his  praise  and  glory  any 
other  Psalms  but  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  a  good 
understanding,  according ,  to  that  of  Paul : 
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"  Sing  with  the  spirit,  and  sing  with  the  un- 
derstanding:"  so  that  singing  in  rhime  and 
metre  according  to  Hopkins,  Sternhold,  and 
others,  which  giving  sound  only  to  the  out- 
ward ear  proved  a  burthen  too  heavy  for  me 
to  bear,  and  David's  spirit  in  me  was  thereby 
wounded,  so  that  I  could  not  then  sing  David's 
psalms  with  David's  spirit ;  the  good  spirit  of 
God,  which  guided  David  in  singing,  being 
grieved. 

I  could  speak  of  some  other  things  in  which 
I  disliked  thy  worship  at  that  time,  but  shall 
at  this  time  forbear ;  and,  as  I  said,  if  thou 
canst  by  plain  Scripture  testimony  prove  thy 
worship  to  be  the  true  worship  God  doth  re- 
quire of  thee — well :  if  not,  and  I  have  reached 
something  in  thee  which  thou  canst  not  silence 
or  keep  quiet,  and  if  my  testimony  against 
these  points  of  thy  worship  be  answered  by 
the  witness  for  God  in  thy  conscience,  be  not 
found  fighting  against  God,  but  submit  to  the 
Light  and  it  follow,  and  thou  shalt  be  brought 
into  the  Lamb's  innocent  nature,  in  which  thy 
worship  shall  be  built  upon  the  Eock  of  Ages, 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against ;  and  to  be  a  teacher  that  shall  turn 
many  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God ;  and  God  will  make 
thee  shine  as  a  fixed  star  in  his  firmament. 
So,  in  love  to  thy  soul,  I  have  written  this 
unto  thee,  leaving  the  effect  thereof  unto  my 
God;' because  a  tender  love  is  begotten  in  me 
toward  thee,  and  several  other  of  thy  ad- 
herents, particularly  that  old  man  who  is  fled 
unto  you,  being  persecuted  for  conscience 
sake,  as  also  to  all  the  rest  of  your  family. 

E.  S. 


CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 


Improved  Ventilation. 

I  propose  to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend,"  an  important  error 
in  an  article  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  re- 
cently published  in  that  Journal;  and  also  to 
endeavour  to  set  forth  the  true  theory  of 
ventilation,  and  prove  its  correctness  by  citing 
a  few  facts. 

This  writer  says,  "  The  best  way  to  venti- 
late is  to  introduce  warm  air  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  near  the  floor,  and  ventilate  by  an 
opening  on  the  opposite  side  near  the  ceiling." 
If  this  plan  is  adopted,  and  the  ventilating 
flue  is  of  sufficient  power  and  capacity,  the 
room  will  neither  be  ventilated  nor  warmed  in  a 
reasonable  time.  This  can  be  proved  by  intro- 
ducing sufficient  smoke  into  the  air-chamber 
of  a  furnace  to  make  the  current  of  warm  air 
visible  as  it  passes  through  the  room.  It  will 
be  found  that  as  air  when  heated  becomes 
lighter,  it  will  rise  rapidly  toward  the  ceiling 
and  pass  out  through  the  ventilating  flue, 
without  spreading  much  over  the  room,  leav- 
ing the  air  in  the  corners  and  near  the  floor 
but  little  disturbed,  and  consequently  that  the 
heatingand  ventilating  will  both  be  but  poorly 
accomplished. 

The  most  scientific  and  effectual  mode  is  to 
have  the  heating  and  ventilating  flues  both 
near  the  floor,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
room.  They  may  either  be  placed  side  by 
side;  or  the  heating  register  in  the  front  of 
the  fireplace  and  the  openings  to  the  ventilator 
on  each  side  of  the  chimney.  The  proper 
place  for  building  a  chimney  for  the  purpose, 
is  to  start  from  the  cellar  and  run  it  up  as 
high  as  can  conveniently  be  done,  above  the 
op  of  the  house ;  having  in  it  one  or  more 


flues,  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  to  be 
accommodated.  To  make  them  complete,  the 
inside  of  these  flues  should  be  made  circular, 
and  plastered  smooth.  In  the  centre  of  this 
large  flue  place  an  iron,  or  terracotta — iron  is 
better — pipe  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  off 
all  the  smoke  and  gases  arising  from  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fuel.  Leave  an  opening  in 
this  brick  flue  near  the  heating  register,  or  on 
the  side  of  the  chimney,  .us  directed  above, 
being  very  caref  ul  to  place  it  near  the  floor. 

We  will  now  examine,  by  the  well  known 
laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  hot  and  cold 
air,  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement.  Upon 
lighting  a  fire  in  the  furnace,  the  smoke  first 
passes  up  the  pipe,  warming  and  rarefying 
the  air  in  the  brick  flue,  causing  it  to  rise  and 
escape  from  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The 
vacancy  thus  created  in  the  flue  will  neces- 
sarily be  replenished  with  air  from  the  room; 
thus  drawing  out  the  foul  air  from  the  floor. 
As  soon  as  the  air-chamber  becomes  heated, 
the  pure  warm  air  rises  and  escapes  through 
the  register  into  the  room,  and  being  light  it 
immediately  ascends  to  the  ceiling,  and  being 
thrown  against  the  cool  walls  it  descends,  as 
it  cools,  carrying  with  it  the  impure  air  and 
all  foul  smells  to  the  floor ;  where  it  is  both 
forced  and  drawn  into  the  ventilating  flue, 
and  escapes  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  To 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  theory  I  will  cite 
a  few  cases,  showing  the  practical  operation, 
and  some  of  the  important  results  from  this 
plan. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Blockley, 
ventilation  from  near  the  floor  was  first  intro- 
duced by  a  Friend  about  ten  years  ago.  To 
trace  its  history  and  recount  a  few  of  the 
effects  upon  the  inmates  of  this  Institution, 
may  prove  useful  and  interesting.  Before  its 
adoption  all  the  wards  had  ventilators  near 
the  ceiling,  and  when  cholera,  ship  and  spotted 
fever,  and  other  infectious  diseases  were  in- 
troduced, they  generally  spread  more  or  less 
through  the  wards,  and  affected,  not  only 
other  patients,  but  many  of  the  nurses  sick- 
ened and  some  died.  When  gangrene,  erysi- 
pelas or  pyemia  were  either  introduced  or 
propagated  in  the  surgical  wards,  many  of  the 
inmates  were  affected  and  some  died  of  the 
disease.  Even  infants  and  their  nurses  in  the 
nursery,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  at 
one  time,  were  innoculated  with  ophthalmia, 
brought  in  by  a  single  patient. 

One  of  the  women's  large  medical  wards 
has  a  chimney  in  the  middle,  with  walls  ex- 
tending a  short  distance  on  either  side,  only 
partly  dividing  the  room;  yet  leaving  more 
than  one-third  open  between  this  chimney 
and  each  of  the  side  walls.  On  one  side  of' 
this  chimney  an  opening  for  ventilation  was 
made  near  the  floor ;  on  the  other  side  about 
four  feet  above  the  floor.  On  the  latter  side  a 
patient  in  bed,  was  attacked  Jwith  cholera, 
and  other  patients  lying  in  bed  were  soon  af- 
fected with  the  disease ;  but  it  was  observed, 
no  patient  on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney — 
although  in  the  same  room — nor  any  of  the 
nurses  or  others  walking  about  this  apart- 
ment, were  affected.  This  high  ventilator  was 
brought  down  to  the  floor,  and  the  disease 
immediately  ceased  spreading.  The  spread 
of  these  diseases  was  prevented  or  arrested  in 
every  ward  when  the  ventilation  was  removed 
to  the  floor ;  although  they  continued  their 
ravages  while  the  ventilator  remained  near 
the  ceiling.  After  the  opening  in  the  children's 
nursery  was  brought  to  the  floor,  ophthalmia 


entirely  disappeared  ;  but  after  a  time  it  brc 
out  severely  again,  and  on  examination  it  -v 
found  the  flue  had  been  obstructed  with  r 
bish  from  alterations  made  in  the  room  abo 
This  was  removed  and  the  disease  disappeai 
and  has  not  returned. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  a  full  8' 
ply  of  fresh  and  pure  air  is  vitally  import; 
to  life  and  health — especially  in  hospitals, 
large  amount  of  warm  and  wholesome  air  ( 
be  obtained  from  a  well  constructed  furm 
in  the  cellar,  provided  it  is  never  overheat 
has  sufficient  evaporation  of  water  in  the  i 
chamber,  and  there  are  good  ventilators  n 
the  floor,  in  each  of  the  rooms  intended  to 
warmed.  Although  the  "low  down  gra 
makes  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  fire,  and  a 
as  a  ventilator,  yet  the  upper  part  of  the  op 
ing  is  so  high  it  is  not  equal  to  one  draw! 
air  from  near  the  floor  only.  It  also  has, 
some  extent,  the  same  objection  as  the  c 
fashioned,  large,  open  fire-place,  viz :  it  d> 
not  remove  the  cold  and  impure  air  whicl 
always  near  the  floor;  and  while  you  sui 
from  heat  in  the  face,  you  suffer  from  cold 
the  back.  Open  fire-places  always  requir 
large  supply  of  air  from  some  source;  a 
unless  supplied  in  some  other  way,  it  is  nec 
sarily  drawn  through  the  cracks  and  chit 
around  the  doors  and  windows,  creating  [ 
cold  unhealthy  draft  on  the  back  and  shoi  [ 
ders.  But  if  a  room  is  heated  by  the  Ss.%  I 
duction  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  warm  t\  \ 
there  is  but  little  pressure  of  cold  from  wi 
out. 

By  experiment  it  has  been  found  a  ro<  | 
can  be  warmed  by  heated  air,  sooner — espe 
ally  near  the  floor — with  a  well  construct 
ventilator  open,  than  when  it  is  shut. 

J.  C.  A 


For  "The  Friend 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Edward  Wright. 

(Continued  from  page  191.) 

"In  all  this  he  was  not  happy.  Fear 
times  seized  his  buoyant  spirits,  and  as 
heard  of  the  imprisonment  for  twenty-o 
days  of  a  companion,  he  trembled  lest  sucl 
fate  might  happen  to  him.  Hungry  and  wea 
he  repented  of  his  unfeeling  conduct  towai 
the  parents  who  had  made  numberless  effo 
for  his  reformation.  Without  food  the  wh- 
of  one  day  he  was  glad  to  pick  up  a  numl 
of  old  nails  from  the  shore  to  obtain  one  hi 
penny,  with  which  to  purchase  dry  crus 
The  baker  filled  his  cap  with  pieces  of  brei 
some  of  which  were  quite  mouldy;  and  sitti 
down  upon  a  doorstep,  he  ate  with  tears,  1 
not  with  relish,  the  dry  bread  he  had  p 
chased.  He  resolved  to  wander  to  somes] 
where,  in  the  dull  light  of  the  evening, 
mother  would  be  sure  to  pass ;  and  when  t 
poor  women  met  her  ragged  and  deploral 
son,  she  burst  into  tears  of  deepest  grief.  J 
daring  to  take  him  home,  she  arranged  fori 
staying  all  night  at  a  neighbor's  house;  a 
in  a  few  days  his  father  prevailed  upon  a  pi 
to  get  his  unruly  son  into  a  ship  in  the  C( 
trade." 

After  his  return  from  this  voyage  he  i 
into  bad  company,  "the  restrictions  of  hoi 
became  increasingly  irksome:  his  father's: 
monitions  and  prayers  made  him  wretch 
and  he  longed  to  get  away  from  those  w 
sought  so  earnestly  and  persistently  to 
strain  him  in  his  evil  courses.  His  mothe 
heart  continually  vibrated  between  hope  a 
fear;  at  one  time  she  was  buoyed  up  with  ( 
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that  prayer  would  be  answered;  at  an- 
r,  she  sank  into  despondency  and  sorrow, 
n  did  she  creep  out  of  her  bed-room  in 
small  hours  of  the  morning  to  let  her  pro 
'  son  in  at  the  window,  when  his  father 
locked  him  out;  and  hour  after  hour,  in 
oneliness  of  her  grief,  would  she  lie  awake, 
ling  for  the  sound  of  the  footstep  she 
I  so  well,  and  had  yearned  to  hear  so  long, 
n  lie  was  out,  she  feared  he  would  be 
)d  up,  and  if  he  did  not  return  during  the 
she  would  make  inquiries  early  in  the 
ling  at  the  police-station,  in  order  that  if 
1  got  into  mischief,  she  might  be  present 
court,  should  a  fine  be  inflicted,  to  save 
the  humiliation  of  gaol-life." 
aving  failed  in  an  attempt  at  burglary, 
ole  a  coil  of  rope,  but  was  detected  and 
meed  to  twenty-one  days  imprisonment 
course  from  this  time  onward  was  gener 
'n  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  down  to 
hambers  of  death.    Burglary,  robbery 
imprisonment,  varied  with  prize  fight 
and  occasional  intervals  of  honest  labor 
ed  his  experience.    He  enlisted  in  the 
but  was  flogged  for  general  carelessness 
nattention  to  his  duties.    The  kindness 
is  parents,  though  grossly  abused,  never 
me  entirely  exhausted,  and  often  relieved 
when  brought  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
tjer  and  distress.    He  married  a  respect 
woman,  but  his  wife  was  often  brutally 
ed.    Sometimes  he  would  resolve  to  lead 
tter  life,  but  the  influence  of  bad  com 
ons,  his  own  wicked  propensities,  and 
eially  the  love  of  strong  drink,  to  the  use 
rhich  he  was  greatly  addicted,  soon  led 
into  his  former  evil  courses.    One  inci- 
,  which  is  related  of  him,  illustrates  in  a 
ing  manner  the  effect  which  intemper- 
i  often  exerts  on  its  victims, 
e  was  standing  on  the  steamboat  pier, 
le  Eiver  Thames,  when  he  heard  the  cry 
boy  overboard."    Hastening  to  the  spot 
looking  carefully  into  the  water,  he  ob 
ed  bubbles ;  "  and  in  a  moment  the  thought 
rred  to  him  that  these  bubbles  were  pro 
v  caused  by  the  last  breathings  of  the 
ening  lad.    Instantly,  with  the  quickness 
n  apparition,  he  plunged  into  the  river 
d  beneath  the  surface,  and  while  the  crowd 
he  shore  and  pier  were  awaiting  in  breath- 
suspense  his  reappearance,  he  dived  to 
Dottom,  and  there  lay  the  body,  as  if  dead, 
ing  one  arm  under  the  lad,  and  with  the 
r  raising  himself  and  his  burden  to  the 
tee,  Ned  was  seen  with  his  prize  above 
vater,  and  was  greeted  with  a  simultane- 
shout  from  the  spectators.    A  boat  was 
iwhile  sent  to  his  assistance,  the  boy  put 
and  conveyed  to  a  public-house,  and  Ned, 
.  such  plaudits  as  nearly  bewildered  him, 
q  safely  to  the  pier. 

Ls  he  was  going  away,  the  captain  of  one 
le  steambroats  cried  out,  '  Hold  on  !  we 
;oing  to  make  a  collection  for  you.'  '  All 
;,'  was  Ned's  response ;  '  while  you  are 
5  so,  I'll  just  run  up  and  see  how  the  lad 
tting  on.'  The  boy  had  been  so  long 
r  water  that  he  appeared  as  one  dead ; 
although  stimulants  were  freely  given, 
every  appliance  obtained  for  restoring 
ation,  it  was  feared  for  some  time  that 
5ase  was  hopeless.  The  means  were  at 
tuccessful,  and  the  frantic  mother,  whose 
shrieks  of  sorrow  had  been  heard  from 
de,  pushed  her  way  into  the  room,  clasped 
hild  fondly  to  her  bosom,  and  having  re- 


lieved herself  by  a  flood  of  tears,  inquired, 
'  Where  is  the  man  who  saved  my  child  ?'  The 
brave  rescuer  was  pointed  out,  and  falling  at 
his  feet  she  thanked  him  repeatedly,  asking 
what  she  could  do  to  reward  him  for  his 
bravery.  Ned  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  and 
said,  '  All  right,  mother ;  I've  a  little  one  of 
my  own.' 

"  Eeturning  to  the  pier,  he  found  that  the 
collection  had  been  made  by  the  captains  of 
the  two  steamers  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  pier,  and  his  jacket  pockets  were  filled 
with  coppers,  and  his  trousers  pockets  with 
small  silver.  Of  course,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  drink  too  much  rum,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  spent  all  he  had 
that  night  in  the  public-house,  going  home 
drunk  and  penniless!  He  could  expose  his 
life  to  danger,  to  rescue  a  drowning  child  ;  but 
he  could  not  be  brave  enough  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  drink.  He  could  sympathise 
with  a  mother's  sorrow  and  a  child's  suffering; 
but  in  the  midst  of  these  allui'ements  to  drink 
he  could  forget  his  young  and  hungry  wife 
and  neglect  the  wants  of  his  infant  child." 

He  is  described  at  this  period  of  his  life  as 
"  running  foot  and  boat  races,  and  getting 
drunk  on  the  proceeds,  fighting  with  friends 
and  foes,  ill-treating  his  wife,  and  starving  his 
children,  and  committing  thefts  either  of  a 
petty  character  or  on  a  large  scale."  Cer- 
tainly this  was  a  most  unpromising  character, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  power  of  Divine 
Grace  could  effect  the 


"  Transformation  of  apostate  man, 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine." 

Disappointed  in  his  other  efforts  at  obtain- 
ing money,  he  accepted  a  challenge  to  parti- 
cipate in  a  prize-fight,  which  he  hoped  would 
relieve  his  wants.  He  put  himself  in  train- 
ing for  the  combat,  and  fearing  lest  some  of 
his  companions  might  call  and  persuade  him 
to  drink,  which  would  interfere  with  his  pro 
spects  of  success,  he  one  evening  asked  his 
wife  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  that  he  might 
get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  Finding  a 
place  open  for  religious  worship,  and  being 
invited  to  go  in  with  the  assurance  "All  seats 
free  and  no  collections,"  they  went  in  to  pass 
the  time.  The  sermon  had  but  little  effect 
upon  him,  and  being  rather  wearied  by  it,  he 
thought  of  leaving  the  building,  but  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  an  earnest  prayer  which 
followed.  He  says  of  it :  "  "Whilst  praying  for 
all  runaway  children,  I  could  not  help  believ- 
ing that  he  meant  me ;  and  here  came  an  ur- 
gent appeal  that  God  would  save  the  young 
men  who  were  sending  their  father  and  mo- 
ther's gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ; 
after  this  prayer,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
Young  man,  where  will  you  spend  eternity  ?' 
This  he  repeated  six  times,  causing  an  interval 
of  solemn  quiet  to  pervade  the  meeting  be- 
tween each  cry  of  '  Eternity.' 

'  During  these  awful  moments  all  my  past 
history  rose  up  before  my  mind,  even  from  boy- 
hood. Then  came  the  thought  as  to  whether 
I  was  prepared  to  die,  and  I  remember  what 
the  preacher  had  been  saying,  '  The  wicked 
shall  bo  turned  into  hell,  with  all  the  uations 
that  forget  God.'  This  all  tended  to  harrow 
my  feelings,  until  at  last  I  swooned." 

Whilst  in  this  partly  unconscious  state,  the 
intellectual  faculties  were  still  awake,  and  to 
his  strongly  excited  feelings  the  realities  of 
the  day  of  judgment  seemed  actually  present. 
His  conscience  being  greatly  stirred,  he  felt 


himself  standing  as  a  wretched  sinner  before 
the  great  Judge,  without  anything  to  say  in 
his  own  defence.  In  this  awful  condition, 
feeling  his  guilt,  and  with  broken  heart  seek- 
ing for  pardon  and  forgiveness,  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  there  wras 
hope  for  him  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  When  he  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, he  found  himself  sitting  on  a  back 
8eat,tho  perspiration  streaming  from  his  brow, 
and  tears  channelling  his  checks. 

His  wife  also  was  deeply  impressed  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  they  returned  home  fully 
determined  to  walk  hand  in  hand  on  the 
heavenly  journey. 

The  next  morning  brought  with  it  a  test  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  newly  formed  resolutions. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  engagement 
to  take  part  in  the  prize  fight.  So,  the  first 
thing  after  breakfast  he  went  to  the  friend  by 
whom  the  matter  had  been  arranged,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention.  Of  course  he  was  met 
with  many  bitter  reproaches  :  called  a  cur, 
and  a  fool ;  and  one  remarked,  "  Poor  Ned, 
he's  gone  off  his  chump  (i.  e.  mind)  at  last." 
Ned  overheard  the  free  criticism  and  observed, 
"No,  I  was  never  in  my  right  mind  before; 
but  I  am  now,  thanks  be  to  God." 

He  spent  some  time  in  seeking  employment, 
and  at  last  obtained  a  situation  as  a  lighter- 
man. "  Unfortunately,  however,  a  man  who 
had  long  known  him  as  a  rogue,  informed  his 
employer,  and  although  Ned  had  been  by  that 
Lime,  through  sobriety,  ability,  and  general 
good  conduct,  promoted  to  the  post  of  fore- 
man lighterman,  he  was  throwrn  once  more 
upon  the  world.  It  was  a  hard  trial,  but  Ned 
felt  called  upon  to  bear  it  cheerfully.  By 
doing  odd  jobs  be  succeeded  in  gaining  bread 
for  himself  and  family;  and  in  the  evening  he 
and  his  wife  went  to  a  night  school.  Mean- 
while, he  sought  constant  employment,  but 
was  discouraged  by  frequent  refusal.  One 
person  whom  he  asked,  shouted  out,  "  No,  you 
vagabond,  certainly  not;  but  if  you're  not  out 
of  that  gate  in  double-quick  time,  I'll  have 
you  locked  up  ;  for  we  know  now  who  it  was 
that  stole  our  bales  of  indigo  and  barrels  of 
tobacco." 

Poor  Ned  ran  away  as  quickly  as  possible, 
conscious  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  rob- 
bery, crying  out  as  he  went  along,  with  his 
heart  full  of  grief,  "  Guilty,  Ned,  guilty."  Yet 
he  did  not  murmur.  After  so  dishonest  a 
career  he  did  not  expect  better  treatment. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend.' 

Tennessee  Freedmen's  Schools. 
Some  account  is  maturing  for  publication, 
of  what  has  been  done,  and  remains  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  a  few  of  these  schools.  It 
is  thought  best  not  to  delay  the  following 
notice ;  as  any  one  looking  this  way,  would 
want  time  to  weigh  the  matter,  and  obtain 
statements  beyond  what  may  appear  in  tho 
account  above  referred  to. 

Being  desirous  of  returning  to  my  family, 
and  not  willing  to  leave  unimproved  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity in  behalf  of  the  downtrodden  race  of 
Africa,  the  opening  is  proposed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  Friends  as  feel  religiously 
drawn  to  tho  work  of  education  among  the 
Freedmen.  Full  information  will  be  given  to 
those  who  may  communicate  with  the  sub- 
scriber; but,  after  the  consideration  of  duty, 
the  main  question  for  one,  thinking  of  tho 
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work,  would  be  "  what  has  he  done"  in  the 
line  of  teaching  ?  grading  schools  ?  managing 
mixed  schools?  and  especially  in  forwarding 
pupils  in  the  practical,  essential  and  elementary 
branches  ? 

Y.  Warner, 
First  mo.  25,  1871.  Maryville,  Term. 


Selected. 

THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves, 

Young  children  at  our  play, 
And  laugh  to  see  the  yellow  things 

Go  rustling  on  their  way  ; 
Right  merrily  we  hunt  them  down, 

The  autumn  winds  and  we, 
Nor  pause  to  gaze  where  snow-drifts  lie, 

Or  sunbeams  gild  the  tree  ; 
With  dancing  feet  we  leap  along 

Where  withered  boughs  are  strown  ; 
Nor  past  nor  future  checks  our  song — 

The  present  is  bur  own. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  youth's  enchanted  spring — 
When  hope  (who  wearies  at  the  last) 

First  spreads  her  eagle  wing, 
We  tread  with  steps  of  conscious  strength 

Beneath  the  leafless  trees, 
And  the  color  kindles  in  our  cheek 

As  blows  the  winter  breeze, 
While  gazing  towards  the  cold  gray  sky, 

Clouded  with  snow  and  rain, 
We  wish  the  old  year  all  past  by, 

And  the  young  spring  come  again. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  manhood's  haughty  prime — 
When  first  our  pausing  hearts  begin 

To  love  "  the  olden  time  ;" 
And,  as  we  gaze,  we  sigh  to  think 

How  many  a  year  hath  passed 
Since  neath  those  cold  and  faded  trees 

Our  footsteps  wandered  last ; 
And  old  companions — now  perchance 

Estranged,  forgot,  or  dead — 
Come  round  us,  as  those  autumn  leaves 

Are  crush'd  beneath  our  tread. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  our  own  autumn  day — 
And  tottering  on  with  feeble  steps, 

Pursue  our  cheerless  way. 
We  look  not  back — too  long  ago 

Hath  all  we  loved  been  lost ; 
Nor  forward — for  we  may  not  live 

To  see  our  new  hope  cross'd  ; 
But  on  we  go — the  sun's  faint  beam 

A  feeble  warmth  imparts — 
Childhood  without  its  joy  returns — ■ 

The  present  fills  our  hearts ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  the  Diary  of  Hannah  Gibbons;  a 
Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  187.) 

To  her  friend  and  relative  Hannah  Ehoads, 
she  writes, 

"  10th  mo.  7th,  1863. 
"My  dear  friend  and  cousin, — I  have  often 
thought  of  replying  to  thine  of  Sixth  month 
last,  but  frequent  indisposition  of  body  and 
poverty  of  spirit  have  been  so  much  my  por- 
tion that  I  seemed  to  have  no  ability  for  it; 
and  now  may  not  have  anything  to  commu- 
nicate worth  thy  notice;  but  may  say  in  read- 
ing thy  very  acceptable  letter,  I  was  comforted 
in  finding  that  I  was  so  kindly  remembered 
by  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  often  feel- 
ing low  and  discouraged,  and  not  forgetting 
the  language  of  David,  '  Surely  I  am  a  worm 
and  no  man.'  These  humiliating  feelings  are 
not  agreeable  to  our  nature,  but  no  doubt  are 
designed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  make  us  feel  the  verity  of  the  dear 
Master's  declaration,  'Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing  :'  and  surely  we  cannot  without  His 


aid  do  anything  that  will  promote  the  blessed 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  or  our  own 
soul's  peace.  Thy  expression  of  feeling  me  as 
a  mother  seems  as  though  it  does  not  belong 
to  me,  often  feeling  myself  far  behind  many 
of  those  who  are  younger  in  years,  thyself 
being  one  of  that  number.  I  am  frequently 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  my  own  short- 
comings. The  mention  of  thy  own  exercise 
was  so  far  from  burthening  me,  that  it  seemed 
like  face  answering  face  in  a  glass.  I  have 
often  felt  very  tender  sympathy  with  thee 
and  thine,  when  about  leaving  your  former 
home  and  since ;  having  experienced  a  similar 
trial.  I  now  remember  afresh  how  it  was 
with  me  when  sitting  by  the  remains  of  my 
dear  departed  one  in  solemn  silence,  the  earn- 
est petition  of  my  heart  was  to  the  Father  of 
mercies  for  myself  and  dear  children,  that  as 
He  had  been  pleased  to  remove  from  us  our 
outward  stay  and  counsellor,  that  He  would 
be  pleased  to  condescend  to  be  with  us,  be  our 
guide  and  leader,  and  that  we  might  through 
His  help  be  enabled  to  follow  Him.  And  I  may 
say,  that  although  many  trials,  besetments, 
and  discouragements  have  been  my  experience, 
only  known  to  Him  who  appointed  or  permit- 
ted them,  yet  He  has  been  pleased  in  match- 
less mercy,  from  season  to  season,  to  bear  up 
my  head  above  the  billows  that  seemed  almost 
ready  to  overwhelm;  and  I  trust  I  may  add 
to  be  '  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land,'  sustaining  the  weary  traveller 
also  as  with  a  brook  by  the  way.  Thus  we 
have  cause  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  '  Thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me;'  and  to 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  I  verily 
believe,  regards  the  poor  of  the  flock  with 
tender  compassion,  and  continues  to  be  a 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
widow  in  his  holy  habitation. 

"  I  was  comforted  in  hearing  that  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting  was  a  time  of  renewed  favor; 
a  time  wherein  more  of  the  cementing  influ- 
ence of  heavenly  love  was  experienced  than 
for  some  years  before  it.  Such  seasons  are 
cause  of  humble  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
all  our  blessings,  and  times,  I  doubt  not,  of 
renewing  the  faith  of  those  who  have  none  to 
look  to  for  help  but  the  Lord  alone.  '  I  will 
also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  afflicted  and 
poor  people,  and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;'  and  now,  poor  and  unworthy  as 
I  often  feel  myself  to  be,  yet  the  encouraging 
language  of  our  Divine  Master  flows  towards 
thee,  my  precious  cousin,  'Fear  thou  not,  for 
I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am 
thy  God.  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea  I  will 
help  thee,  yea  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the 
right  hand  of  my  righteousness.'  It  was  affect- 
ing to  learn  that  thy  dear  brother  William's 
sight  continues  declining.  Himself  and  dear 
children  are  ofttimes  remembered  in  tender 
sympathy. 

"  Please  give  my  love  affectionately  to  thy 
dear  daughters ;  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
thyself  or  any  of  them  here.  In  a  measure  of 
that  love  which  I  trust  waxeth  not  old,  I  bid 
thee  affectionately  farewell.  Thy  cousin, 
Hannah  Gibbons." 

"  10th  mo.  15th,  1863.  I  went  to  meeting 
in  rather  more  infirmity  of  body  than  usual, 
and  much  exercise  of  mind.  1  had  not  sat 
long,  before  the  spirit  of  supplication  was,  I 
believe,  experienced  for  myself  and  those  as- 
sembled :  and  after  our  friend  M.  A.  L.  from 
Philadelphia,  had  appeared  in  testimony,  I 
ventured  to  bend  the  knee,  and  to  intercede 


with  the  Father  of  mercies,  that  he  woulc 
pleased  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  eye  sic 
unto  Him  in  this  day  of  calamity  and  s 
trial.  But  not  feeling  my  mind  as  much 
lieved  and  peaceful  as  at  some  other  tin! 
the  language  arose  :  'Ye  have  need  of  patieil 
that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God, 
may  receive  the  promise.' 

"  16th.  This  morning  before  I  arose  it  i 
to  me  the  offering  of  yesterday  was  an  acc«l 
able  one,  and  a  degree  of  peaceful  quiet  t 
afforded.  May  I  be  thankful  for  every  cm 
that  falls  from  the  Master's  table. 

"21st.    Feeling  much  proved  and  trier 
think  I  can  adopt  the  language  of  Jane  Pei 
son  in  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  she  compos !; 
and  which  I  think  is  recorded  in  the  accoi 
of  her  life,*  and  is  as  follows: 

'  In  age,  assist  me,  dearest  Lord, 

In  faith  my  spirit  stay. 
And  if  I've  err'd  through  slavish  fear, 

Forgive  me,  Lord,  I  pray. 
No  other  foes  assail  me  now, 

Nor  prey  upon  my  peace, 
But  false  alarms  and  slavish  fears : 

Oh !  cause  those  fears  to  cease.' 

"I  crave  right  direction,  and  that  Th 
Father  of  mercies,  may  be  pleased  to  keep 
in  a  safe  path,  free  from  all  the  wiles  of  j 
unwearied  enemy. 

"  11th  mo.  8th.  I  was  favored  to  sit  w 
Friends  in  our  meeting.  My  mind  was  ex 
cised  in  desire  for  myself  and  those  gather 
that  our  spiritual  eye  might  be  kept  single 
our  Holy  Head.  After  expressing  what  aro 
and  bending  the  knee  in  supplication,  I  fell 
little  strengthened  to  trust  and  hope  in  t 
Lord's  mercy. 

"  12th.  As  I  lay  in  bed,  I  trust  I  may  say 
humble  intercession  to  our  Almighty  Fatbj 
for  right  direction,  the  situation  of  Abrahai 
when  about  to  offer  his  son  Isaac,  came  i ' 
pressively  before  me,  which  afforded  suchij 
lief  to  my  mind,  that  I  believed  it  was  ot 
Divine  nature.  Holy  Father,  wilt  thou 
pleased  to  preserve  me  from  doubting  aga 
lest  the  enemy  prevail  against  me.  Keep  n 
I  beseech  Thee,  as  in  the  hollow  of  Thy  he 
hand,  that  neither  heights  nor  depths  may 
able  to  separate  me  from  Thy  love  in  Chr 
Jesus  our  Lord. 

"  26th.  During  our  sitting  together  in  met 
ing  my  mind  was  sorrowfully  impressed  wi 
fears,  lest  a  dividing  spirit  might  be  suffer 
to  creep  in  among  us ;  and  desires  were  fi 
and  vocally  expressed  for  our  preservatio 
The  language  of  our  Divine  Master  aros 
"He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,  aij 
he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattere ' 
abroad.'  I  felt  renewedly  concerned  that  \ 
might  each  one,  by  looking  inward,  be  e 
abled  to  build  over  against  our  own  house,  I 
favored  to  see  eye  to  eye,  and  to  walk  by  tl 
same  rule,  and  mind  the  same  thing.  Beit 
solemnly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  supp  i 
cation,  it  was  yielded  to,  whereupon  my  mil 
was  favored  with  a  degree  of  sweetness  whit 
was  precious  to  feel. 

"  12th  mo.  8th.  Having  been  poorly  ! 
body,  and  often  low  in  mind,  I  was  encourage 
this  morning  by  reading  the  memorandun 
of  my  dear  friend  Jane  Settle ;  with  whom 
was  acquainted  in  early  life.  Her  pious  e: 
ample,  with,  as  she  expressed,  the  need  v 
have  of  watching  unto  prayer  daily  again; 
the  assaults  of  our  soul's  enemy,  is  indee 
worthy  of  our  close  attention.  Dearest  Fathe 

*  See  Friends'  Library,  vol.  4,  p.  460. 
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ased,  I  beseech  Thee,  to  enable  me  to 
iear  Thee  in  faith  and  hope;  lest  the 
prevail  against  me.    For  Thou  alone 
,e  to  preserve. 

1.  Before  I  arose  this  morning,  my 
>eing  turned  inward  to  the  Lord,  being 
!e  it  is  only  through  His  help  that  we 
enabled  to  make  straight  steps  to  our 
esires  were  raised  that  I  might  be  pre- 
from  bringing  dishonor  on  the  blessed 
and  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight  of 
for  'Without  faith,  it  is  impossible  to 
God.'" 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Plants  absorb  Moisture  through  their 
t? — Two  French  botanists,  Prillieux 
uchartre,  have  recently  turned  their  at- 
l  to  this  question,  and  their  experiments 
)  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  an- 
I,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  all  the  older 
jts,  in  the  negative.  Duchartre's  ex- 
mts  were  made  for  the  most  part  on 
tes,  plants  having  no  direct  communi- 
with  the  soil,  and  which  are  yet  found 
tain  potash,  soda,  alumina,  and  other 
tents  which  plants  whose  roots  grow  in 
■th  derive  from  that  source.  If  these 
derive  their  sustenance  from  the  moist 
3y  which  they  are  surrounded,  it  is  diffi- 
understand  how  they  can  procure  their 
als.  But  if  they  absorb  not  aqueous 
but  water  itself,  we  can  at  once  account 
possession  of  these  inorganic  materials. 
;ertain  how  far  this  account  is  just, 
i-tre  placed  several  of  these  epiphytes, 
3d  with  their  serial  roots,  in  closed  ves- 
ted with  moist  vapor ;  the  result  was 
Irm  the  observation  of  Prillieux,  that 
these  circumstances  the  plants  lost 
;.  If,  however,  from  any  cause  the 
came  in  contact  with  liquid  water,  it 
sorbed  readily,  and  the  plants  increased 
jht.  When  leaves,  flaccid  from  undue 
ation,  are  suspended  in  moist  air,  they 
p  their  freshness,  though  they  do  not 
.  weight;  hence  the  inference  is  drawn 
ie  renewed  vitality  of  the  leaves  is  due 

the  absorption  of  vapor,  but  to  the 
rence  of  fluid  from  one  branch  to  an- 

When  leaves,  however,  are  actually 
d  in  liquid  water  for  a  considerable 
hey  do  absorb  it  in  considerable  quan- 

A  good  account  of  these  experiments 

>  found  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for 
7th. — Living  Age. 

Borrowing  of  Jewels. — When  the  Orien- 

>  to  their  sacred  festivals  they  always 
their  best  jewels.  Not  to  appear  be- 
i  gods  in  such  a  way  they  consider  would 
jraceful  to  themselves  and  displeasing 
deities.  A  person  whose  clothes  and 
are  indifferent  will  borrow  of  his  richer 
ors ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
poor  people  standing  before  the  tem- 
f  engaged  in  sacred  ceremonies,  well 
d  with  jewels.  The  almost  pauper 
r  bridegroom  at  a  marriage  may  often 
i  decked  with  gems  of  the  most  costly 
'hich  have  been  borrowed  for  the  occa- 
t  fully  accords,  therefore,  with  the  idea 
t  is  due  at  a  sacred  or  social  festival  to 
i  adorned  in  their  best  attire.  Under 
ircumstances  it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
'ow  of  the  Egyptians  their  jewels,  as 
emselves  in  their  festivals  would  doubt- 
ar  the  same  things.  It  is  also  recorded 


that  "  the  Lord  gave  them  favor  in  the  sight 
of  the  Egyptians."  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  fully  known  to  the  Hebrews  that  they 
were  going  finally  to  leave  Egypt ;  they  might 
have  expected  to  return  ;  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  if  their  oppressors  had  known  that 
they  were  not  to  return  they  would  not  have 
lent  them  their  jewels. — Roberts. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Late  Earthquake  in  Northeastern  America. 

The  last  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  con- 
tains an  article  by  A.  C.  Twining  of  New 
Haven,  respecting  the  earthquake  of  Tenth 
mo.  20,  1870;  and  inasmuch  as  this  disturb- 
ance of  the  earth's  crust  was  the  most  con- 
siderable both  in  extent  and  amount,  that  has 
in  our  time  visited  this  part  of  America,  we 
propose  to  make  copious  extracts  from  the 
interesting  article  referred  to  : 

"Notices  of  this  earthquake  collected  from 
the  newspapers,  and  received  from  other 
sources,  display  an  area  of  disturbance  extend- 
ing from  New  Brunswick  in  the  East,  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  in  the  West,  and  from  the 
Lakes  and  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence  in  the 
North,  to  Cincinnati  and  Bichmond,  Va.,  in 
the  opposite  direction.  No  doubt  the  actual 
area  of  disturbance  was  far  more  extended, 
especially  in  the  East  and  North;  for  the 
manifestations  were  at  least  as  strong  in  de- 
gree at  the  utmost  bounds  of  our  information 
in  these  last  directions,  as  in  those  parts  with 
which  we  are  most  immediately  familiar.  The 
same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  even  where  the  motions  were 
most  fully  developed,  they  were  not  obvious 
to  persons  not  favorably  situated  for  receiving 
impressions  from  them.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  they  escaped  public  attention  over  large 
regions  where  they  took  place  sensibly,  al- 
though but  feebly. 

At  this  place — New  Haven,  Connecticut — 
the  movements,  both  in  the  precise  time  of 
their  occurrence  and  in  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, were  immediately  and  critically  in- 
vestigated by  the  writer,  from  the  testimony 
of  many  intelligent  citizens.  Independently, 
and  in  their  various  situations  and  positions, 
the  witnesses  agreed  in  describing  an  oscilla- 
tory movement,  to  and  fro,  in  the  general 
direction  of  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,— not  level  but 
rocking.  This  last  sensation  is  plainly  indica- 
tive quite  as  much  of  a  vertical  displacement, 
combining  irregularly  and  oppositely  with  the 
horizontal,  as  of  any  alternations  of  inclina- 
tion in  the  earth's  surface,  after  the  manner 
of  a  wave,  and  a  consequent  vibratory  condi- 
tion of  persons  and  objects.  Still,  that  the 
latter  did  take  place  is  a  conclusion  that  seems 
to  be  made  inevitable,  by  the  invariable  fact 
that  the  oscillations  were  by  far  the  most 
perceptible  in  lofty  situations, — for  example, 
in  the  ascent  progressively  from  the  lower 
floors  of  edifices  to  the  upper  stories.  In  the 
latter,  at  least,  objects  were  both  felt  and  seen 
to  be  in  motion  ;  and  suspended  objects,  as 
lamps  and  pictures,  were  set  into  vibration, 
with  a  range  of  three  or  four  inches  and, 
when  free,  in  the  direction  already  specified. 
There  were  two  distinct  shocks.  In  estima- 
ting the  duration  of  these  and  of  the  interval 
between  them,  and  also  in  estimating  their 
component  oscillations,  these  durations  and 
intervals  were  in  no  case  recorded  from  mere 
verbal  statements,  but  means  were  employed 
to  ascertain  the  informant's  mental  impres- 
sions and  recollections,  applying  to  them  my 


own  measurement,  as  to  time.  These  impres- 
sions and  recollections  would  often  give  dura- 
tions more  than  double,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  like  in  other  instances.  Taking,  however, 
the  most  trustworthy,  and  allowing  to  the 
others  a  weight  proportioned  to  their  value, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  first  shock  was 
found  to  have  continued  through  about  nine 
seconds,  the  second  through  about  eleven  se- 
conds, and  the  interval  about  five — making, 
altogether,  twenty-six  seconds.  The  time  of 
each  double  vibration — that  is  both  to  and 
fro — was  concluded  to  approximate  to  a  se- 
cond and  one-third, — although  so  far  as  mere 
numbers  were  concerned,  the  witnesses  more 
generally  approved  not  more  than  one  second, 
or  even  less.  The  precise  time  of  day  will  be 
referred  to  farther  on.  It  is  remarkable  that 
motions  which  were  not  even  noticed,  ordi- 
narily, by  persons  in  basement  stories  or  in 
the  streets,  should  have  produced  in  most  of 
those  who  felt  them  nausea  or  dizziness  or 
other  affections,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  various  news- 
paper paragraphs  which  have  come  to  hand — 
nearly  forty  in  number — makes  it  clear  that 
the  general  phenomena  were  everywhere  the 
same.  Every-where  there  were  two  shocks 
experienced  of  a  few  seconds  each,  and  a  brief 
interval.  These  are  about  as  variously  stated 
in  duration  by  the  newspapers  as  the  same 
were  stated  by  different  observers  at  New 
Haven.  On  the  whole,  the  entire  duration — 
26  seconds — at  New  Haven,  is  confirmed  as 
having  been  about  the  duration  in  all  other 
places  observed — a  uniformity  probable  in 
itself. 

Bespecting  the  relative  amount  of  disturb- 
ance at  different  places,  the  sensations  experi- 
enced by  individuals  would  be  but  a  fallacious 
test,  because  so  much  influenced  by  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  by  situations  and  positions. 
Persons  sitting,  for  example,  were  far  more 
sensitive  than  persons  standing.  Again,  while 
operatives  in  upper  rooms  often  rushed  down 
— as  hei'e  at  New  Haven — in  a  panic,  persons 
standing  or  walking  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
below,  did  not  even  perceive  the  phenomenon. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  reported  sway- 
ing of  walls  and  buildings  ten  inches  to  a  foot, 
which  is  no  doubt  exaggerated  in  amount. 
But  a  vague  conclusion  may  be  derived  from 
specific  occurrences  such  as  the  displacement 
of  objects,  the  cracking  of  window  panes  or 
of  ceilings,  and  the  falling  of  chimneys,  as 
well  as  from  the  degree  of  public  notice  which 
the  event  excited.  All  that  in  the  present 
instance,  can  be  rationally  deduced  from  such 
indications  would  seem  to  be  that  the  amount 
of  disturbance  at  New  York,  at  Cleveland,  at 
Milwaukee  and  JDetroit  was  about  the  same 
as  at  New  Haven  ;  that  it  was  greater  at 
Boston,  at  Brunswick,  at  Montreal  and  at 
Quebec;  that  it  was  less  at  Cincinnati,  at 
Chicago,  and  at  Dubuque,  and  was  but  just 
distinctly  perceptible  at  Bichmond,  Va.  In 
other  words,  the  movement  was  more  re- 
markable in  the  East  and  North,  and  less  in 
the  West  and  particularly  in  the  South.  It 
is  also  believed  that  no  like  occurrence  com- 
parable in  the  aggregate  with  this  one  has 
been  experienced  in  New  England  during  the 
present  century,  nor  since  November  IS,  1755 
— supposing  the  newspaper  quotation,  rela- 
tive to  that  event,  made  by  a  Boston  corres- 
pondent, from  'a  book  published  in  1786'  to 
be  correct  and  authentic. 
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It  only  remains  to  compare  the  times  noted 
at  the  various  places  concerning  which  our 
information  is  sufficiently  authentic.  At  this 
place  there  were  two  among  the  observers 
who  separately  noted  the  time  by  reference 
to  standard  time-pieces.  By  each  the  same 
time  of  beginning  was  given,  within  a  few 
seconds; — that  is,  llh  19m  46s.  The  aver- 
age of  three  other  observations  by  time-pieces 
whose  errors  could  not  be  ascertained  except 
on  the  day  after,  proved  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same.  The  same  conclusion  was  farther 
confirmed,  with  sufficient  exactness,  by  the 
average  of  three  clocks  which  had  stopped, 
as  observed  upon  their  dials." 

From  observations  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  shock  made  with  some  aim 
at  correctness,  at  twenty-two  places,  the 
author  has  constructed  a  table  showing  the 
gradual  -progress  of  the  disturbance  from  the 
East  toward  the  West.  The  places  referred 
to  were  (commencing  with  the  easternmost 
and  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  longi- 
tude) St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  Bangor, 
Me.,  Lewiston,  Me.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  Quebec,  L.  C,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Montpelier.  Vt., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mon- 
treal, L.  C,  Dudley  Observatory,  N.  Y.,  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  New  York 
City,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Toronto,  TJ.  C,  Owen 
•Sound,  U.  O,  Cleveland,  O.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  Chicago,  111.  No  account  is  taken  in  the 
table  of  observations,  "  which  do  not  purport 
in  the  notices  themselves  to  be  near  approxi- 
mations, or  which  are  adopted  from  the  rail- 
road time-pieces  without  supplying  the  pro- 
per correction,  or  which  are  found  by  com- 
parison with  the  mass  of  observations  to  be 
grossly  in  error.  To  one  or  the  other  of  those 
categories  belong  the  notices  from  Brunswick 
and  Portland,  Me.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Warrens- 
burg,  Saratoga,  Cooperstown,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Scranton  and  Titus- 
ville,  Pa. 

An  inspection  of  this  table  discloses  no 
considerable  north-and-south  movement.  A 
nearly  east-and-west  progress  is  that  which 
appears  most  consistent  with  the  aggregate 
of  times.  Indeed  it  presents  itself  as  the  only 
one  at  all  consistent  with  a  uniform  and 
regular  progress.  Nor  is  there  discovered  in 
the  table  any  decisive  indication  of  a  change 
of  direction  as  between  the  east  and  the  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  ;  but  the  various  accounts, 
so  far  as  they  go,  indicate  the  very  reverse. 

The  best  approximate  result  appears  to  be 
that  the  earthquake  made  progress  from 
about  B.  6°  N.  to  about  W.  6°  S.,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  a  minute,  being 
six  minutes  and  a  half  from  St.  John  to 
Chicago;  while  surprisingly,  the  ordinary  direc- 
tion of  the  subordinate  undulation  was  about  N. 
by  E.  But  there  was  not  absolute  regularity 
of  rate  in  any  single  direction. 

It  appears  by  observations  of  Prof.  Hough 
at  Dudley  observatory,  obligingly  furnished 
me  by  him,  that  the  principal  shock  was  ob- 
served at  llh  15m,  being  a  few  seconds  in 
duration,  but  that  a  tremor  continued  for  at 
least  a  minute.  No  doubt  there  exist,  at 
various  localities  not  heard  from,  many  ob- 
servations recorded  or  distinctly  remem- 
bered. It  is  desirable  yet  to  have  them  com- 
municated to  this  place,  or  to  some  one  else- 
where, by  whom  they  will  be  made  available. 

In  fact  while  this  article  is  in  press,  I  am 
furnished  through  the  favor  of  H.  Paton,  Esqv 


of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Co.  at  Quebec, 
with  the  following  important  statements  by 
Robert  McCord,  the  operator  who  made  in- 
quiries immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
earthquake  at  that  office,  and  received  replies 
from  Montreal.  His  condensed  statements 
are :  '  All  perceptible  motion  was  over  here 
by  the  time  I  had  finished  telegraphing  to 
Montreal — do  you  feel  earthquake.  It  would 
take  about  eight  seconds  to  telegraph  the 
words  used.  The  operator's  immediate  reply 
was — no.  About  fifteen  seconds  after,  he  said 
— here  it  is.  The  gentleman  at  Montreal 
afterward  explained  that,  although  he  said 
no,  he  did  experienced  a  slight  movement  at 
the  time,  but  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
caused  by  an  earthquake.  He  telegraphed — 
here  it  is — on  the  instant  that  the  shock  be- 
came sensibly  evident.  He  cannot  say  how 
long  the  vibration  lasted  after  that  period, 
accurately,  but  is  of  opinion  it  continued  for 
nineor  ten  seconds.  Thefollowing furtherpar- 
ticulars  may  be  of  interest.  The  shock  passed 
over  this  district  from  a  northerly  direction, 
— a  rumbling  sound  accompanied  the  shock, 
resembling  that  produced  by  ponderous  ma- 
chinery,— noise  and  motion  increased  steadily 
for  some  seconds,  and  gradually  passed  away. 
Buildings  were  violently  shaken.  Our  office 
being  in  the  upper  part  of  a  high  brick  build- 
ing, the  trembling  was  powerfully  felt — the 
clock  in  the  office  was  stopped  by  it  at  11  :  25, 
but  am  not  certain  if  the  time  by  it  previous 
to  the  shock  was  correct.  Some  observers 
say  the  shock  was  first  felt  here  a  few  seconds 
before  11:  24,  and  lasted  forty  seconds — 
others  state  fifty  or  sixty  seconds.  I  am  of 
opinion  it  lasted  sixty  seconds.  No  two 
opinions  agree  as  to  the  commencement  and 
duration.' 

'At  Bay  St.  Paul  and  lies  Eboulements — 
places  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles 
northeast  of  Quebec — the  ground  opened  in 
several  places,  and  water  was  thrown  up 
Slight  elevations  of  land  in  some  places  were 
produced.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  St 
Paul's  Bay  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  slight 
shocks  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  gentle- 
man from  that  vicinity  informs  me  that  they 
had  twenty  or  thirty  slight  shocks  within  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  shock  on  the  20th,  here, 
did  not  appear  to  have  an  undulating,  upheav- 
ing motion,  but  to  partake  of  a  tremulous 
nature. 

'  The  operator  at  Richmond,  a  place  ninety 
miles  southwest  of  here,  says  the  shock  was 
just  passing  away  there  at  the  period  when  I 
made  the  inquiry  of  Montreal.' 

R.  McCord  does  not  refer  to  specific  au- 
thority for  the  convulsive  effects  at  Bay  St. 
Paul  and  Les  Eboulements,  some  55  to  62 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Quebec  ;  but  they 
are  in  general  conformity  to  what  has  long 
been  known  to  British  geologists  respecting 
the  volcanic  character  of  the  region  specified. 
In  that  region,  very  probably,  lay  the  initial 
spot  of  the  disturbance.  The  subject  in  this 
view  of  it,  merits  a  more  extended  investiga- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  statement  here 
brought  out  will  induce  new  communications 
relative  to  the  facts. 

The  interpretation  of  R.  McCord's  inter- 
esting statements  relative  to  the  telegraphic 
communications,  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  He 
occupied  the  last  eight  seconds  of  the  motion 
at  Quebec  with  a  question  put  to  Montreal. 
That  question,  together  with  the  answer  'no, 


graph  office,  require  not  less  than  eig 
seconds  for  transmission  and  reception, 
there  are  estimated  fifteen  seconds  of  i 
val.  Then  there  was  the  second  reply  o 
less  than  eight  seconds  ;  then  there  were 
or  ten  seconds  to  the  end  of  the  vibra' 
In  other  words,  there  transpired  not  less 
forty-two  seconds  between  the  end  o: 
message  and  of  the  tremors  at  Quebec 
the  end  of  the  same  at  Montreal,  ninet 
miles  distant  in  longitude,  and  one  hue 
and  fifty-nine  in  a  line  N.  51°  E.,  and  m 
in  the  table  above  had  been  and  still  rer 
credited  with  the  empirical  interval  of  tl 
nine  seconds, — showing  a  near  accorc 
between  these  and  the  other  facts,  an< 
miles  per  minute  of  east-and-west  progn 
Again,  the  Montreal  '  no '  was  given  ji 
the  tremors  there  began,  and  after — say  si 
conds  after — the  end  of  the  shock  at  Qui 
that  is  to  say,  the  beginning'traversed 
city  to  city  in  some  six  seconds  more  thai1 
duration  of  the  shock.  Consequently 
latter,  in  consistency  with  the  above, 
have  continued  about  thirty-six  seconc 
place  of  the  twenty-six  seconds  ascerta 
at  New  Haven.  Still  again,  the  shoe 
Montreal  began  with  the  'no,'  which 
have  occupied  four  seconds.  Then  there 
fifteen  seconds  of  interval ;  then  eigt 
reply;  then  nine  to  ten  of  estimated  cor^ 
ance;  in  all  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  sec 
for  the  duration  of  the  shock.  The  prim 
movement  at  Montreal  did  not  come  ti 
least  fifteen  seconds  after  the  beginning; 
the  testimony  of  the  Richmond  opei 
shows  that  the  violence  of  the  shock  t 
had  passed,  while  the  tremors  at  Quebec  V 
still  in  faint  continuance." 


and  Thee:  that  so  every 
I  find  by  careful  trial  at  the  American  Tele- '  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  hath  not  pla 


For  "The  Frie 

Thou  for  You. 

William  Penn  on  nonconformity  to  the  v 
respecting  our  simple  and  plain  speech,  rJ 
for  You,  concludes  his  essay  with  the  fol 
ing  exhortation  to  the  reader. 

"  The  eternal  God,  who  is  great  amo 
us,  and  is  on  his  way  in  the  earth  to  n 
his  power  known,  '  will  root  up  every  { 
that  his  right  hand  hath  not  planted.'  Wl 
fore  let  me  beseech  thee,  reader,  to  com 
the  foregoing  reasons,  which  were  md 
given  me  from  the  Lord,  in  that  time,  v 
my  condescension  to  these  fashions  w 
have  been  purchased  at  almost  any  rate; 
the  certain  sense  I  had  of  their  contrariet 
the  meek  and  self-denying  life  of  holy  J 
required  of  me  my  disuse  of  them,  and  a  f 
ful  testimony  against  them.  I  speak 
truth  in  Christ ;  I  lie  not  ;  I  would  not  1 
brought  myself  under  censure  and  disdaii 
them,  could  I,  with  peace  of  conscience,  1 
kept  my  belief  under  a  worldly  behaviour 
was  extremely  irksome  to  me,  to  decline 
expose  myself;  but  having  an  assured 
repeated  sense  of  the  original  of  these 
customs,  that  they  rise  from  pride,  self-l 
and  flattery,  I  dared  not  gratify  that  mil) 
myself  or  others.  And  for  this  reason  i 
that  I  am  earnest  with  my  readers  to  be 
tious  how  they  reprove  us  on  this  occae 
and  do  once  more  entreat  them,  that  f 
would  seriously  weigh  in  themselves,  whe 
it  be  the  spirit  of  the  world,  or  of  the  Fat 
that  is  so  angry  with,  (or  disposed  to  i 
away  from)  our  honest,  plain,  and  ham 
Thou  and  Thee :  that  so  every  plant 
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sons  and  daughters  of  man,  may  be 
up." — iVb  Cross  no  Grown. 

For  "The  Friend" 

Ramtchatka  and  its  People, 
iteresting  account  of  the  scenery  and 
of  this  lonely  peninsula,  and  of  North 
i  Siberia,  is  given  by  George  Kennan 
ently  published  volume,  entitled  "  Tent 
Siberia,"  &c.  This  work,  like  that  of 
Dall  on  Alaska,  is  a  production  of  one 
small  band  of  earnest  and  intelligent 
ho  in  the  employment  of  the  Russo- 
an  Telegraph  Company,  in  the  years 
traversed  the  almost  unknown  coun- 
ough  which  the  proposed  line  of  tele- 
vas  to  pass;  and  in  the  course  of  two 
xplored  nearly  six  thousand  miles  of 
en  wilderness,  extending  from  Van- 
3  Island  on  the  American  coast  to 
y'a  Straits;  and  from  Behring's  Straits 
hinese  frontier  in  Asia, 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Atlantic 
eproject  of  erecting  a  line  of  telegraph 
lis  overland  or  western  route  had  tin- 
be  abandoned.  The  surveys  and  ex- 
ns  which  were  made  are  not  however 
i  their  value,  irrespective  of  the  object 
3h  they  were  originally  designed,  while 
erprise  and  energy  under  great  hard- 
ith  which  they  were  performed,  adds 
tional  interest  to  this  narrative  of  the 
tion  of  a  remarkable  undertaking. 

peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  through 
ve  were  about  to  travel,  is  a  long  irre- 
mgue  of  land  lying  east  of  the  Okhotsk 
;ween  the  fifty-first  and  sixty-second 
of  North  latitude,  and  measuring  in 
length  about  seven  hundred  miles, 
most  entirely  of  volcanic  formation, 
)  great  range  of  rugged  mountains  by 
t  is  longitudinally  divided,  comprises 
5W  five  or  six  volcanoes  in  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  activity.  This  immense 
if  mountains,  which  has  never  even 
xmed,  stretches  from  the  fifty-first  to 
jieth  degree  of  latitude  in  one  almost 
ous  ridge,  and  at  last  breaks  off  ab- 
into  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  leaving  to  the 
ard  a  high  level  steppe  called  the  '  dole' 
rt,  which  is  the  wandering  ground  of 
ndeor  Koraks.  The  central  and  south- 
ts  of  the  peninsula  are  broken  up  by 
rs  and  foothills  of  the  great  mountain 
into  deep  sequestered  valleys  of  the 
and  most  picturesque  character,  and 
cenery  which,  for  majestic  and  varied 
is  not  surpassed  in  all  Northern  Asia, 
imate  everywhere,  except  in  the  ex- 
lorth,  is  comparatively  mild  and  equa- 
l  the  vegetation  has  an  almost  tropi- 
mess  and  luxuriance  totally  at  variance 
one's  ideas  of  Kamtchatka.  The  popu- 
f  the  peninsula  I  estimate  from  careful 
ttion  at  about  5,000,  and  it  is  made  up 
e  distinct  classes — the  Russians,  the 
adals  or  settled  natives,  and  the  Wan- 
Koraks.  The  Kamchadals,  who  com- 
ie  most  numerous  class,  are  settled  in 
ig  villages  throughout  the  peninsula, 
e  mouths  of  small  rivers  which  rise  in 
tral  range  of  mountains,  and  fall  into 
lotsk  Sea  and  the  Pacific.  Their  prin- 
icupations  are  fishing,  fur  trapping, 
)  cultivation  of  rye,  turnips,  cabbages, 
atoes,  which  grow  thriftily  as  far  north 
)8°.  Their  largest  settlements  are  in 
tile  valley  of  the  Kamtchatka  River, 


between  Petropavlovski  and  Kluche.  The 
Russians,  who  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber, are  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
Kamtchadal  villages,  and  are  generally  en- 
gaged in  trading  for  furs  with  the  Kamchadals 
and  the  nomadic  tribes  to  the  northward.  The 
Wandering  Koraks,  who  are  the  wildest,  most 
powerful,  and  most  independent  natives  in  the 
peninsula,  seldom  come  south  of  the  58th  par- 
allel of  latitude,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
trado.  Their  chosen  haunts  are  the  great 
desolate  steppes  lying  east  of  Penjinsk  Gulf, 
where  they  wander  constantly  from  place  to 
place  in  solitary  bands,  living  in  largo  fur  tents 
and  depending  for  subsistence  upon  their  vast 
herds  of  tamed  and  domesticated  reindeer. 
The  government  under  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kamtchatka  nominally  live  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Russian  officer  called  an 
'Ispravnik'  or  local  governor,  who  is  suppos- 
ed to  settle  all  questions  of  law  which  may 
arise  between  individuals  or  tribes,  and  to 
Collect  the  annual  '  yassak'  or  tax  of  furs, 
which  is  levied  upon  every  male  inhabitant 
in  his  province.  He  resides  in  Petropavlovski, 
and  owing  to  the  extent  of  country  over 
which  he  has  jurisdiction  and  the  imperfect 
facilities  which  it  affords  for  getting  about, 
ho  is  seldom  seen  outside  of  the  village  where 
he  has  his  head-quarters.  The  only  means  of 
transportation  between  the  widely  separated 
settlements  of  the  Kamchadals  are  pack- 
horses,  canoes,  and  dog-sledges,  and  there  is 
not  such  a  thing  as  a  road  in  the  whole  pen- 
insula." 

The  following  extract  describes  the  au- 
thor's first  impressions  of  the  wild  scenery  of 
this  mountainous  region  on  a  clear  day  in 
early  autumn  : 

"Day  was  just  breaking  in  the  east  when 
I  awoke.  The  mist,  which  for  a  week  had 
hung  in  gray  clouds  around  the  mountains, 
had  now  vanished,  and  the  first  object  which 
met  my  eyes  through  the  open  door  of  the 
tent  was  the  great  white  cone  of  Villoo-chin- 
ski  gleaming  spectrally  through  the  grayness 
of  the  dawn.  As  the  red  flush  in  the  east  deep- 
ened, all  nature  seemed  to  awake.  Ducks  and 
geese  quacked  from  every  bunch  of  reeds  along 
the  shore;  the  strange  wailing  cries  of  sea- 
gulls could  be  heard  from  the  neighboring 
coast ;  and  from  the  clear,  blue  sky  came  down 
the  melodious  trumpeting  of  wild  swans,  as 
they  flew  inland  to  their  feeding-places.  I 
washed  my  face  in  the  clear,  cold  water  of  the 
river,  and  waked  Dodd  to  see  the  mountains. 
Directly  behind  our  tent,  in  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  snow,  rose  the  colossal  peak  of  Ko- 
nit-skoi,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  its  sharp  white  summit  already  crim- 
soning with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  while 
the  morning  star  yet  throbbed  faintly  over 
the  cool  purple  of- its  eastern  slope.  A  little 
to  the  right  was  the  huge  volcano  of  Avatcha, 
with  a  long  banner  of  golden  smoke  hung  out 
from  its  broken  summit,  and  the  Roselskoi 
volcano  puffing  out  dark  vapor  from  three 
craters.  Far  down  the  coast,  thirty  miles 
away,  stood  the  sharp  peak  of  Villoochinski, 
with  the  watch-fires  of  morning  already  burn- 
ing upon  its  summit,  and  beyond  it  the  hazy 
blue  outlines  of  the  coast  range.  Shreds 
of  fleecy  mist  hero  and  there  floated  up  the 
mountain  sides,  and  vanished  like  the  spirits 
of  the  night-dews  rising  from  earth  to  heaven 
in  bright  resurrection.  Steadily  the  warm, 
rosy-flush  of  sunrise  crept  down  the  snowy 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  until  at  last,  with  a 


quick  sudden  burst,  it  poured  a  flood  of  light 
into  the  valley,  tinging  our  little  white  tent 
with  a  delicate  pink,  like  that  of  a  wild  rose- 
leaf,  turning  every  pendent  dew-drop  into  a 
twinkling  brilliant,  and  lighting  up  the  still 
water  of  the  river,  until  it  became  a  quiver- 
ing, flashing  mass  of  liquid  silver. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

What  to  Pray  for. — No  man  knows  what  to 
pray  for,  that  prays  not  by  the  aid  of  God's 
spirit;  and  therefore,  without  that  Spirit  no 
man  can  truly  pray.  This  the  apostle  puts 
beyond  dispute;  "  We  know  not,"  says  he, 
"  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but 
the  Spirit  hclpeth  our  infirmities."  Men  un- 
acquainted with  the  work  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  ignorant  of  the  mind  of  God  ; 
and  those,  certainly,  can  never  please  him 
with  their  prayers.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
we  are  in  want ;  but  we  should  learn,  whether 
it  be  not  sent  us  as  a  blessing ;  disappoint- 
ments to  the  proud,  losses  to  the  covetous, 
and  to  the  negligent  stripes :  to  remove  these, 
were  to  secure  the  destruction,  not  help  the 
salvation  of  the  soul. —  Win.  Penn. 

Fire  in  a  Coal  Mine. — One  of  the  most  curi- 
ous phenomena  in  connection  with  coal  mining 
is  exhibited  at  the  Bank  colliery,  near  Rother- 
ham.  This  pit  caught  fire  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  workmen  at  the 
time  and  subsequently  have  been  quite  inef- 
fectual to  extinguish  it.  A  short  time  ago  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  flames  were  approach- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  it  was  then 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  stay  their  progress,  so 
that  they  might  not  extend  to  other  parts  of 
the  workings.  At  length  the  superintendent 
of  the  collieries  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
a  wall  to  shut  in  the  fire,  and  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  best  site  for  this  wall,  several  of 
the  officials  crept  on  their  hands  and  knees 
through  the  dense  stifling  smoke,  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  workings.  Their  efforts 
were  successful,  and  a  wall  is  now  completed 
nearly  1000  yards  in  length,  and  varying  from 
9  inches  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  At  distances 
varying  from  30  to  50  yards  metal  pipes  have 
been  inserted  in  this  wall,  which  are  securely 
plugged  at  the  end,  so  that  at  any  time,  by 
removing  the  plugs,  the  state  of  the  air  on 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  even  the  position  of 
the  fire  itself,  can  be  ascertained.  So  intense 
is  the  heat  arising  from  this  fire  that  people 
possessing  gardens  above  the  colliery  declare 
that  the  growth  of  plants  is  materially  affect- 
ed, and  that  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  two 
and  three  crops  every  year. — London  X.  ws. 

Substitute  for  Tea  and  Coffee. — We  observe 
in  a  late  number  of  the  "Pharmaceutical 
Journal,"  a  paper  by  Mr.  Cooke  on  Guaranas, 
the  seeds  of  a  tree  termed  the  Pauliuia  sorbi- 
tis,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  hith- 
erto entered  into  European  commerce.  . 

The  guarana-yielding  tree  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  Amazons.  The  fruit  is  scarcely 
as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  contains  five  or  six 
seeds,  which  are  washed,  then  mixed  with 
water,  and  moulded  into  a  cylindrical  form 
resembling  a  large  sausage,  and  finally  dried 
in  an  oven.  Before  being  used  it  is  grated, 
and  then  resembles  cacao.  Two  spoonsful  of 
this  powder  are  mixed  in  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and  this  drink  is  regarded  as  a  stimulant  and 
nervine  tonic.  Like  strong  tea  or  coffee,  it 
is  said  to  take  away  the  disposition  to  sleep. 
The  active  chemical  principle  is  an  alkaloid. 
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that  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown  to  be  identical 
■with  theine.  Guarana  contains  more  than 
double  as  much  of  this  alkaloid  as  good  black 
tea,  and  five  times  as  much  as  coffee,  the  pro- 
portion being  5.07  p.  ct.  in  guarana. — Lancet. 


A  Fearful  Responsibility. — Eaboo  Chunder 
Sen,  the  leader  ot  the  Brahmo-Somaj  in  India, 
in  his  recent  visit  to  England  arraigned  the 
British  Government  for  the  crime  of  introdu- 
cing intemperance  among  his  countrymen, 
whom  he  pronounced  remarkable  for  sobriety, 
temperance,  and  abstemiousness,  till  they 
were  interfered  with  by  a  Christian  nation 
and  a  Christian  Government.  He  said,  "  In 
India  you  will  see  how  hundreds  upon  hund- 
reds, ay,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  en- 
lightened, energetic,  and  promising  young 
men  and  women  are  dying  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year,  as  the  necessary  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  that  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  liquor  traffic  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, xo  its  shame,  introduced  into  India." 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  he  called  that  "Chris- 
tianity a  mockery,  and  that  civilization  a 
solemn  sham  ?" 


True  Nobleness  of  Soul. — To  act  uniformly 
as  the  true  servants  of  God,  satisfied  with  his 
approbation,  under  the  regulation  of  his  will, 
and  for  his  sake  cheerfully  to  bear  whatever 
hardships  a  compliance  with  duty  may  ex- 
pose us  to,  enduring  grief,  suffering  wrong- 
fully, and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  meekness,  not  only  to  the  good,  but  also 
to  the  fro  ward ;  this  indicates  a  true  noble- 
ness of  soul.  And  to  this  we  are  called  by  our 
profession:  for  thus  Christ  suffered.  He  did 
no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ; 
yet  he  was  reviled,  but  he  reviled  not  again. 
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SECOND  MONTH  11,  1871. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  members  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Eastern  question  met  again  in  London  on  the  3d  inst., 
all  the  great  Powers,  except  France,  being  represented. 
After  a  session  of  several  hours  the  conference  adjourned 
to  the  7  th  inst. 

The  armistice  between  the  French  and  Germans  did 
not  go  into  effect  in  the  eastern  departments  of  France, 
until  the  first  inst.  During  the  three  days  immediately 
preceding,  the  Germans  had  a  series  of  engagements  with 
the  rear  guard  of  Bourbaki's  army  and  captured  nineteen 
cannon  and  mitrailleuses,  and  15,000  prisoners.  The 
main  portion  of  the  French  army,  finding  that  escape 
was  impossible,  crossed  the  frontier  into  Switzerland, 
and  surrendered  to  the  Swiss  authorities.  A  Berne  dis- 
patch says  there  are  now  66,000  French  soldiers  in 
Switzerland.  The  men  are  very  badly  clad,  and  the 
Swiss  government  has  asked  the  French  authorities  to 
send  clothing  for  their  use. 

The  agreement  between  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre, 
providing  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  the 
calling  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  &c,  is  published  in 
full.  By  the  11th  and  12th  articles  the  city  of  Paris  is 
obliged  to  pay  "  a  municipal  contribution  of  war," 
amounting  to  200,000,000  francs,  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  armistice,  and  the  French  during  its  continuance 
are  prohibited  from  taking  away  any  public  objects  of 
value  which  may  serve  as  a  pledge  for  the  recovery  of 
war  contributions.  The  German  army  is  not  to  enter 
Paris  during  the  armistice.  The  garrison  are  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  "At  the  expiration  of  the  armistice 
all  combatants  belonging  to  the  army  confined  in  Paris 
will  have  constituted  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
German  army,  if  peace  has  not  previously  been  con- 
cluded." The  number  thus  held  as  prisoners  in  Paris 
is  stated  to  be  about  180,000,  the  national  guards,  gend- 
armes and  12,000  other  armed  men,  being  exempted  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet  in  the  city. 


The  destitution  in  Paris  was  found  to  be  extreme. 
The  Germans  immediately  sent  in  some  supplies,  and 
limited  quantities  have  arrived  from  other  quarters,  but 
several  days  after  the  capitulation  there  was  great  want 
of  food,  and  many  persons  were  dying  from  actual  star- 
vation. The  government  at  Bordeaux  has  issued  a  de- 
cree ordering  elections  for  the  National  Assembly  to  be 
held  on  the  8th  instant. 

It  disqualifies  for  election  to  the  Assembly  the  mem- 
bers of  families  reigning  over  France  since  1789 :  all 
persons  who  have  acted  as  imperial  or  official  candi- 
dates in  past  elections,  or  held  office  as  ministers,  sena- 
tors, or  councillors  of  State  under  the  empire,  and  pre- 
fects who  have  accepted  office  between  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  and  the  4th  of  September,  1870.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  disapproved  by  the  Paris  government.  Jules 
Favre  insists  that  the  electors  shall  be  free  and  untrani- 
meled  in  their  choice  of  members  of  the  Assembly. 
There  is  consequently  an  open  rupture  between  Gam- 
betta  and  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  French 
government.  The  election  has  been  ordered  for  the  8th 
inst.  throughout  France. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  does  not  intend  to  return 
to  Berlin  until  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  has  been  con- 
cluded. In  view  of  the  possible  rejection  of  the  German 
demands  by  the  French  Assembly,  the  Emperor  has 
issued  a  call  for  300,000  more  men  between  the  ages  of 
27  and  47,  to  be  ready  to  march  into  France  at  short 
notice. 

A  special  telegram  to  the  London  Times  from  Berlin 
says  the  conditions  of  peace  prescribed  by  Bismarck  to 
Favre  embrace  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  with 
Belfort  and  Metz,  the  payment  of  ten  millions  of  francs 
as  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  cession  of 
the  colony  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  transfer  to  the  Ger 
man  navy  of  twenty  first-rate  frigates.  Favre  refers 
these  terms  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  meet  at  Bor 
deaux. 

At  the  latest  dates  gold  was  rising  rapidly  in  Paris 
on  account  of  the  heavy  money  imposition  made  by  the 
Germans.  The  price  of  provisions  had  not  yet  lowered 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  5th  says  :  Uneasiness  is  suc- 
ceeding the  exultation  caused  by  the  fall  of  Paris 
Funds  are  depressed,  and  there  is  no  confidence  felt  that 
the  terms  of  peace  will  be  accepted  by  the  Bordeaux 
Assembly.  Incessant  exertions  are  making  for  the  re 
sumption  of  the  war,  the  plan  being  to  re-equip  the 
armies,  overrun  the  whole  of  France,  and  reduce  it  to 
submission  by  a  releutless  campaign. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  232 
against  29,  has  resolved  to  transfer  the  capital  of  Italy 
to  Rome. 

London,  2d  mo.  6th.  Consols,  92.  TJ.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  90| ;  of  1865,  90£  ;  five  per  cents,  89£. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  7|-  a  7%d. ;  Orleans,  7$- 
a  M. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first 
inst.  the  total  debt,  less  amount  in  the  Treasury,  was 
$2,328,026,807,  which  is  $4,010,987  less  than  on  the  first 
of  the  previous  month.  Of  this  debt  $428,669,039  bears 
no  interest. 

Congress. — The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote 
of  102  to  84,  has  referred  the  bill  extending  the  time  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of  the  bill, 
as  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  will  not  be  called 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  House  has 
passed  the  act  modifying  the  disabilities  act  of  rebels 
that  had  previously  passed  the  Senate.  The  effect  of 
the  new  act  will  be  to  increase  largely  the  number  of 
those  at  the  South  who  can  share  in  political  affairs.  It 
introduces  a  large  class  of  men  of  ability  and  means, 
who  were  incapacited  by  their  participation  in  the  re- 
bellion. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  station  at  the  port  of  New  York  one  or 
more  naval  vessels  to  convey  breadstuffs  and  supplies, 
contributed  by  people  of  the  United  States,  to  France 
and  Prussia  for  the  destitute  and  suffering  people  there. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  328.  Of  consump- 
tion, 65 ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  38 ;  croup,  10 ; 
scarlet  fever,  14.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  First 
month,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record, 
was  31.29  deg.  The  highest  during  the  month  was  64 
deg.  and  the  lowest  7  deg.  Amount  of  rain  3.46  inches. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  First 
month  for  the  past  eighty-two  years,  is  stated  to  have 
been  31.35  deg.  The  highest  mean  during  that  entire 
period  occurred  in  1790,  44  deg.,  and  the  lowest  in  1857, 
22.37  deg. 

Extreme  Cold. — At  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  3  A.  M.,  the  thermometer  indicated 
59  deg.  below  zero.  On  the  previous  day  40  deg.  below. 
Provisions  for  France. — On  the  4th  inst.  four  vessels, 


three  of  which  are  steamers,  were  loading  at  Ne 
with  flour,  pork,  &c,  for  France. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  and  Iron. — The  Anthrac 
Bituminous  coal,  mined  and  sent  to  market  in 
stated  at  21,542,025  tons.  Nearly  three-fourth, 
amount  was  anthracite.  The  quantity  of  anthra 
iron  made  last  year  is  stated  to  have  been  "  a 
mately  and  very  nearly"  680,000  tons,  of  chari 
iron  60,000  tons,  and  made  with  coke  and  bitr 
coal  290,000  tons— total  1,030,000  tons,  being  an  i 
of  158,000  tons  over  the  production  in  1869. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  qu 
on  the  6th  inst.  New  York.  —  American  go 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 113^;  ditto,  5-20's,  1862, 1113 
1868,  109^;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  109|.  Sv 
flour,  $5.95  a  $6.45 ;  shipping  Ohio,  $6.80  a  $' 
brands,  $7.25  a  $10.60.  No.  1  Chicago  spring 
#1.56  a  $1.57  ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.52  ;  amber  westerr 
white  Michigan,  $1.70 ;  white  Genessee  and  Ca! 
$1.80.  Oats,  61  a  65  cts.  Rye,  $1.12.  Westerr 
corn,  82  cts. ;  yellow,  86  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cot 
a  16  cts.  for  middling  uplands  and  New  Orleans, 
fine  flour,  $5.25  a  #5.50 ;  extra,  $5.75  a  $6.2! 
brands,  $6.50  a  $9.50.  Indiana  red  wheat, 
$1.62.  Rye,  $1.  Yellow  corn,  80  cts.;  western 
77  a  78  cts.  Oats,  58  a  60  cts.  Clover  seed,  I 
cts.  per  lb.  Timothy,  $6  a  $6.25.  The  arriv 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard 
about  1900  head.  Extra  sold  at  8J  a  8 J  cts 
choice  at  9  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8  cts.,  and  coi 
a  6J  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  15,000  sheep  a 
cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  4,500  hogs  at  $10.50  a  $1 
100  lb.  net.  Chicago.— No.  2  wheat,  $1.24|. 
corn,  50£  cts.  No.  2  oats,  47  cts.  No.  2  rye 
Barley,  74  cts.    Lard,  12 J  a  12f  cts: 


RECEIPTS. 
Received,  for  the  Freedmen,  from  Friends  U 
cord  Monthly  Meeting,  per  John  Trimble,  $lB 
Friends  of  Greenwood  Preparative  Meeting,  pH 
Heacock,  $11. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  Ij| 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOl 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fa 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  ( 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philaj 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  < 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  i] 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSi  1 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philad^h 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  "'■ 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  jia 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  ]fl 

Managers. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  in  Yt 
ton,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  27th  of  First  a 
Sarah  Livezey,  widow  of  the  late  John  K.  - 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Sc 
Particular  and  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting, 
a  tender  parent,  and  a  sympathizing  friend 
poor  and  afflicted.  During  her  last  sickness,  w 
severe,  she  was  favoured  with  calmness  and  resi 
remaining  entirely  sensible  to  the  last,  and  we 
trust  she  is  gathered  into  everlasting  rest. 

 ,  on  the  12th  of  Third  month  last,  A\ 

Mott,  an  esteemed  member  of  Southland  Pf 
and  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  t 
year  of  his  age.  This  dear  Friend  became  a 
of  our  religious  Society  by  convincement,  al 
twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  soon  after  becam 
therein.  He  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and  faithft 
support  of  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  uphel 
religious  Society.  He  was  also  concerned  for  t 
support  of  our  discipline,  and  was  usefully  ei 
in  the  exercise  thereof.  His  removal  is  mucl 
his  relatives  and  friends.  During  the  latter  pa 
life,  he  frequently  visited  the  poor  and  afflicted 
in  his  neighborhood,  to  mutual  satisfaction.  T 
out  his  sickness,  which  was  of  short  duration, 
expressed  a  desire  to  go  home ;  and  said  that  1 
comfortable  hope  that  through  redeeming  in 
would  be  accepted ;  leaving  his  friends  the  c( 
hope  that  his  end  was  peace. 

'  WILLI AM^H  PILE7  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Account  of  Richard  Smith,  author  of  "  4  Letter 
Priest  of  the  Church  of  England,"  A.D.  1660. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

chard  Smith,  author  of  the  foregoing 
tie,  was  the  son  of  Eichard  Smith,  of 
iham,  a  member  of  the  established  church 
ogland,  and  possessor  of  a  fair  estate  at 
iham,  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  where 
as  born  a.  d.  1593,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
tbeth.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
born  a.d.  1626,  in  Charles  I.  reign,  and 
jducated,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  "for 
;owne,"  that  is,  for  the  profession  of  the 
but  "  the  civil  dissentions"  between  the 
and  Parliament,  which  finally  resulted 
larles'  deposition  and  death,  reaching  a 
ix  by  his  close  imprisonment  in  1647, 
vented,"  says  Eichard  Smith.  "  my  pro- 
ing."  He  was  now  in  his  21st  year,  when 
ither  died,  and  he  succeeding  to  the  pro- 
7,  continued  to  live  quietly  in  the  ances- 
lOme,  without  other  cares  than  those  of  a 
try  landholder.  He  married  in  1653,  Anne, 
;hter  of  William  Yeates,  of  Albrough. 
reates,  as  well  as  his  son-in-law,  Eichard 
b,  was  a  Friend  and  "  an  early  sufferer 
eligion  as  professed  by  the  people  called 
cers.  "He"  (W.  Y.)  "  was  set  in  the  stocks 
vesham,  in  1655,  for  being  present  at  a 
ling  held  there.  In  the  year  1660  he  was 
isoned  for  the  like  cause  in  York  Castle, 
ther  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  his 
w  professors,  where  five  of  them  died 
lgh  the  unhealthyness  of  the  place  in 
h  they  were  thronged  together.  The 
test  part  of  them  were  discharged  in  about. 
)  months,  without  either  accusation  or 
;  though  a  number  were  arbitrarily  de- 
>d  some  time  longer."  —  (Taken  from 
9's  "  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers.") 
om  the  existence  of  a  family  Bible,  said 
we  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
iham  house  or  "  hall,"  and  which  is  one 
eery  rare  edition  known  as  the  "Bugges" 
>n,  printed  in  gothic  or  "  black  letter" 
by  the  martyr  Tindal,  in  the  year  1530, 
edition  of  which  only  two  copies  are  said 
1st  in  England,)  there  is  some  ground  for 
>pinion  of  some  descendants  in  the  last 
try,  that  Eichard  Smith,  the  father  and 
if  Bramham,  were  of  the  lineage  of  that 
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associate  of  Tindal's  of  whom  "  it  is  recorded 
in  the  third  volume  of  Fox's  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  the  Church,  under  date  1555,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  one  of  the  servants 
of  God  of  the  name  of  Eichard  Smith,  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Lollard's  Tower,  through  the 
cruel  usage  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  for 
his  conscientious  testimony  against  the  idola- 
trous inventions  of  Antichrist."  It  is  at  all 
events  probable  from  the  possession  of  the 
Tindal  Bible,  that  our  subject's  ancestors  were 
Lollards  at  that  early  period,  and  thus,  in  ad- 
vance of  their  times  in  matters  of  religion  and 
freedom  of  conscientious  opinion  in  that  day, 
as  was  Eichard  Smith,  their  descendant,  in 
his. 

We  learn  from  Sewel's  "History  of  the 
Eise,  Increase,  and  Progress  of  the  Christian 
people  called  Quakers,"  (edition  of  1725,  p. 
43,)  where  he  speaks  of  George  Fox's  first  visit 
to  Yorkshire  in  1651,  that "  William  Dewsbury 
was  one  of  those  that  had  already  been  im- 
mediately convinced,  as  G.  Fox  himself  was, 
who  coming  to  him,  found  himself  in  unity 
with  him."  And  again,  in  this  visit,  he  records 
(p.  53)  that  G.  Fox  "  went  to  a  meeting  at 
justice  Benson's,  where  a  people  met  that 
were  separated  from  the  public  worship,"  and 
where  his  preaching  gave  "  general  satisfac- 
tion." It  appears  from  these  instances  that 
in  Yorkshire  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
was  independent  of  the  teaching  of  G.  Fox, 
having  its  origin  in  immediate  convincement 
similar  to  hisown.  Such  an  independent  or  im- 
mediate convincement  must  have  been  that  of 
Eichard  Smith,  for  we  find  in  his  verses  called 
"  A  Poetical  Epistle,  or  Christian  Directory, 
by  Eichard  Smith,  1650,"  written  a  year  be- 
fore G.  Fox's  first  visit  to  Yorkshire,  a  clear 
exposition  of  Friends'  cardinal  principle  of 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  guide 
in  every  heart. 

Joseph  Sansom,  writing  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  century,  says  of  him,  "  Eichard  Smith 
was  possessed  of  very  good  natural  parts,  im- 
proved by  an  attentive  observation  of  men 
and  things."  He  then  speaks  of  a  M.S.  of 
E.  S.'s,  as  containing  "  some  curious  specimens 
of  his  skill  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,"  and 
adds  that  he  publicly  "  embraced  the  religious 
principles  of  the  people  called  Quakers  shortly 
after  his  marriage  in  1653,  and  afterwards  suf- 
fered grievous  persecution  and  imprisonment, 
both  under  the  protectors  and  after  the  resto- 
ration, for  the  public  testimony  which  the 
Lord  gave  him  to  bear  amongst  that  people, 
although  he  lived  to  see  liberty  of  conscience 
permitted  to  Dissenters  of  all  denominations 
by  a  Popish  Prince,  about  the  year  1685." 
(This  was  King  James  II.)  "  Samuel  Hop- 
wood,  who  visited  this  continent  in  the  service 
of  the  Gospel,  early  in  the  present  (18th)  cen- 
tury, said  he  had  frequently  heard  Eichard 
Smith  preach  in  his  chimney  corner,  to  the 
little  audience  of  Friends  and  neighbors,  who 
were  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  consciences,  in  that 
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persecuting  age,  when  the  most  devout  per- 
formance of  preaching,  praying  or  silently 
waiting  upon  God,  except  under  the  forms  of 
national  worship,  not  only  rendered  a  man 
obnoxious  to  the  laws,  but  left  his  person  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rabble,  and  his  property  a 
prey  to  constables  and  informers.  The  fines 
imposed  on  these  occasions  wore  frequently 
levied  with  such  inexorable  severity,  that  the 
poorer  classes  of  people  were  stripped  of  al- 
most every  necessary  of  life;  and  in  many  in- 
stances those  things  which  had  been  lent  them 
by  their  charitable  neighbors  were  also  seized 
upon  to  many  times  the  value  of  the  demand. 
Incredible  outrages  were  committed  upon 
these  innocent  and  patient  sufferers.  Some 
of  them  actually  died  of  the  wounds  they  re- 
ceived in  their  peaceable  meetings,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  their  deaths,  and  the  mur- 
derers repeated  their  cruelties  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  officers  of  justice ;  yet  they  re- 
mained immoveable  in  their  resolution  to  con- 
fess Christ  in  that  despised  and  persecuted 
way  into  which  he  had  called  them,  wherein 
he  wonderfully  supported  them  against  all 
opposition." 

It  appears  from  the  above  account  of  Samuel 
Hopwood,  that  the  Friends'  meetings  of  that 
neighborhood  were  held  in  Eichard  Smith's 
house,  where  he  exercised  his  ministry,  preach- 
ing from  the  "  chimney  corner"  to  those  as- 
sembled in  the  room.  It  is  interesting  to 
figure  to  oneself  what  kind  of  house  this  old 
mansion,  in  which  these  early  meetings  were 
held,  may  have  been.  It  was  probably  a  sub- 
stantial middle-class  house  of  the  "  Tudor" 
style  of  architecture,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  "  chimney-place"  must  have  been 
one  of  those  great  fireplaces  which  were  built 
in  those  days,  as  large  as  a  small  room,  with 
space  for  a  large  fire  of  logs  in  the  middle, 
and  a  chimney-corner  settle  or  bench  on  each 
side,  which  seats,  as  the  warmest,  were  con- 
sidered the  places  of  honor,  and  reserved  for 
persons  of  age  and  dignity.  The  room  in 
which  these  meetings  were  held  would  pro- 
bably be  the  "  hall"  which  gave  name  to  the 
house ;  these  halls  were  generally  large  rooms 
with  a  height  often  extending  through  more 
than  one  story ;  the  main  stairway  opened 
from  them,  and  they  were  used  as  dining- 
rooms  and  places  of  general  assembly.  There 
was  an  old  house  existing  some  years  back  in 
Burlington  county  called  Bramham-hall,  and 
understood  to  be  named  after  this  old  English 
house. 

Eichard  Smith's  name  appears  in  Sewel  as 
one  of  several  who  became  security  for  Thomas 
Salthouse  and  Miles  Halhead  in  1655.  In 
"  Besse's  Sufferings,"  "Eichard  Smith  of  Bram- 
ham," is  mentioned  as  assessed  £10  2s.  Od.  for 
tithes.  This  was  not  our  Eichard,  however, 
but  his  youngest  son,  of  the  same  name,  as 
our  subject's  death  occurred  1st  mo.  26th, 
1688,  and  this  assessment  was  in  1690.  It 
thus  appears  that  our  Eichard  Smith  made 
no  report  of  his  losses,  which  were,  however. 
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heavy.  On  the  13th  of  5th  mo.  succeeding 
his  death  in  1688,  his  newly  made  widow, 
Anne  Smith,  is  mentioned  by  Besse  as  "  com- 
mitted to  York  Castle  at  the  suit  of  William 
James,  priest  of  Bramham."  In  1690,  the  year 
of  the  above  assessment  on  her  son  Bichard, 
we  find  "  Anne  Smith,  widow,  of  Bramham, 
Yorkshire,  tithes  taken  in  kind,  corn,  hay, 
lambs,  &c,  of  value  of  £13.  15s.  Od."  Bichard 
Smith,  the  fathei-,  we  find,  on  12th  mo.  9th, 
1660,  "taken  out  of  a  meeting  at  Market 
Wighton,"  near  Bramham.  The  name  of 
William  Smith  precedes  Bichard's  in  the  list 
of  Friends  taken  on  this  occasion.  As  William 
Smith,  the  eminent  minister  and  friend  of 
George  Fox,  was  convinced  in  1658,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  he  who  was  taken  in 
company  with  Bichard  Smith  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  they  may  very  likely  have  been  re- 
lated. 

The  elder  Bichard  Smith's  own  frequent 
sufferings  from  persecution  have  left  their 
traces  even  in  his  memoranda  of  the  births  of 
his  children,  copied  into  the  family  Bible  afore- 
said, which,  as  curious  and  interesting  in  them- 
selves, are  subjoined  in  the  original  spelling  : 
Eldest. — Hannah,  signifyinge  mercifull,  tak- 

inge  rest,  or  gracious.  *  *  * 
Second. — Mary,    *  *  *  * 

Third. — John,  signifyinge  the  grace  or  guifte, 
or  mercy  of  God ;  born  the  27th  day  of 
March,  1657. 
Fourth. — Sarah,  signifyinge  a  lady,  dame  or 

mistresse  (or  princesse.)  *  •  *  * 
Fifth. — Deborah,  signifyinge  a  word,  or  a  bee. 
Sixth. — Benjamin,  signifyinge  the  son  of  my 
right  hand  (or  a  son  of  sorrow)  because  at 
that  time  I  was  prisoner  for  the  testimony 
of  truth  ;  borne  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  1662. 
Seventh. — Elkanah,  signifyinge  the  zeale  of 
God  ;  because  then  the  kinge  and  parlimt. 
had  newly  put  forth  an  acte  of  persecution 
to  banishmt. ;  borne  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month  called  August,  1664.  Dyed  the  28th 
and  was  buryed  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
Eighth. — Daniell,  signifyinge  the  judgement 
of  God ;  because  at  that  time  the  plague  and 
other  high  judgements  of  the  Lord,  was  in 
an  high  manner  streatched  over  this  nation; 
borne  the  14th  day  of  the  11th  month,  1665, 
about  5  or  6  at  night  (beinge  the  second  day 
of  the  weeke)  which  day  I  was  sett  free, 
haveinge  beene  prisoner  one  month  for  be- 
inge at  a  meetinge. 
Ninth. — Joseph,  signifyinge encrease,  encreas- 
inge,  or  perfect ;  because  at  that  time  the 
truth  was  in  a  peaceable,  flourishinge,  en- 
creasinge,  or  perfecte  posture,  unmolested 
of  the  Enimyes  thereof,  soe  drawing  into 
perfection  ;  borne  the  fourth  of  March,  1667, 
betweene  9  and  11  in  the  morning. 
Eleventh. —  Samuell,  signifyinge  appointed, 
established,  or  heard  of  God;  borne  the  first 
day  of  the  3rd  mo.  1672,  about  10  or  11 
o'clocke  in  the  forenoone ;  because  at  that 
time  the  truth  was  established,  being  the 
king  had  tollerated  liberty  to  all,  and  truth 
florished  in  a  peaceable  posture  in  all 
places. 

Twelfth.  —  Bichard,  (without  'signification,) 
borne  the  25th  of  the  Second  month,  1674, 
betweene  9  and  10  o'clocke,  truth  beinge 
honorable  everywhere. 
The  entry  of  the  tenth  child,  Emanuel,  is 

cut  out  of  the  book. 

Quaint  in  expression  and  spelling  as  this  old 

family  record  appears  to  modern  eyes,  it  has 
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its  admirable  points;  of  which  one  is,  that  no 
more  impressive  mode  of  fixing  in  the  chil- 
dren's minds  the  most  important  events  of 
church,  national,  and  family  history  could 
easily  have  been  devised  by  the  father  than 
this  of  giving  them  the  Hebrew  names,  the 
recorded  meanings  of  which  illustrated  the 
"  posture"  of  church  and  state  affairs,  and  the 
personal  experiences  of  their  parent  at  the 
periods  of  their  respective  births. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend" 

Kamchatka  and  its  People. 

(Concluded  from  page  199.) 

"  The  vegetation  everywhere,  untouched  as 
yet  by  the  autumn  frosts,  seemed  to  have  an 
almost  tropical  luxuriance.  High  wild  grass, 
mingled  with  varicolored  flowers,  extended  to 
the  very  river's  brink  ;  Alpine  roses  and  cin- 
quefoil  grew  in  dense  thickets  along  the  bank, 
and  dropped  their  pink  and  yellow  petals  like 
fairy  boats  upon  the  surface  of  the  clear  still 
water;  yellow  columbine  drooped  low  over  the 
river,  to  see  its  graceful  image  mirrored  be- 
side that  of  the  majestic  volcano ;  and  strange 
black  Kamtchatkan  lilies,  with  downcast 
looks,  stood  here  and  there  in  sad  loneliness, 
mourning  in  funeral  garb  some  unknown 
flowery  bereavement. 

"  Nor  was  animal  life  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture.  Wild  ducks,  with  long  outstretch- 
ed necks,  shot  past  us  continually  in  their 
swift  level  flight,  uttering  hoarse  '  quacks'  of 
curiosity  and  apprehension  ;  the  '  honking'  of 
geese  came  to  us,  softened  by  distance,  from 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  and  now 
and  then  a  magnificent  eagle,  startled  from 
his  solitary  watch  on  some  jutting  rock,  ex- 
panded his  broad-barred  wings,  launched  him- 
self into  air,  and  soared  upward  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles  until  he  became  a  mere  moving 
speck  against  the  white  snowy  crater  of  the 
Avatchinski  volcano.  Never  had  I  seen  a 
picture  of  such  wild  primitive  loneliness  as 
that  presented  by  this  beautiful  fertile  valley, 
encircled  by  smoking  volcanoes  and  snow- 
covered  mountains,  yet  green  as  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  teeming  with  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  yet  solitary,  uninhabited  by  man,  and  ap- 
parently unknown. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  these  native  settlements 
in  Southern  Kamtchatka  are  a  dark  swarthy 
race,  considerably  below  the  average  stature 
of  Siberian  natives,  and  are  very  different  in 
all  their  characteristics  from  the  wandering 
tribes  of  Koraks  and  Chookchees  who  live 
farther  north.  The  men  average  perhaps  five 
feet  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  have  broad 
flat  faces,  prominent  cheek  bones,  small  and 
rather  sunken  eyes,  no  beards,  long,  lank, 
black  hair,  small  hands  and  feet,  very  slender 
limbs,  an.d  a  tendency  to  enlargement  and 
protrusion  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  proba- 
bly of  Central  Asiatic  origin,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  had  no  very  recent  connection 
with  any  other  Siberian  tribe  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  and  are  not  at  all  like  the 
Chookchees,  Koraks,  Gakoots,  or  Tungoos. 
From  the  fact  of  their  living  a  settled  instead 
of  a  wandering  life,  they  were  brought  under 
Bussian  subjection  much  more  easily  than 
their  nomadic  neighbors,  and  have  since  ex- 
perienced in  a  greater  degree  the  civilizing 
influences  of  Bussian  intercourse.  They  have 
adopted  almost  universally  the  religion,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  their  conquerors,  and  their 
own  language,  which  is  a  very  curious  one,  is 


already  falling  into  disuse.  It  would  be  el 
to  describe  their  character  by  negatives.  T! 
are  not  independent,  self-reliant,  or  of  a  c< 
bative  disposition,  like  the  northern  Chcj 
chees  and  Koraks;  they  are  not  avariciou  j 
dishonest,  except  where  those  traits  are  I 
results  of  Bussian  education;  they  are  I 
suspicious  or  distrustful,  but  rather  the  (I 
trary  ;  and  for  generosity,  hospitality,  sinl 
good  faith,  and  easy,  equable  good-natl 
under  all  circumstances,  I  have  never  m 
their  equals.  As  a  race  they  are  undoubted 
becoming  extinct.  Since  1780  they  have! 
minished  in  numbers  more  than  one-half,  1 
frequently  recurring  epidemics  and  famil 
will  soon  reduce  them  to  a  comparathl 
weak  and  unimportant  tribe,  which  willfimB 
be  absorbed  in  the  growing  Bussian  pop! 
tion  of  the  peninsula.  They  have  already  I 
most  of  their  distinctive  customs  and  sujl 
stitions,  and  only  an  occasional  sacrifice  (I 
dog  to  some  malignant  spirit  of  storm  or  I 
ease  enables  the  modern  traveller  to  catcB 
glimpse  of  their  original  paganism.  Theyl 
pend  mainly  for  subsistence  upon  the  salrrl 
which  every  summer  run  into  these  north! 
rivers  in  immense  quantities  to  spawn,  M 
are  speared,  caught  in  seines,  and  trappe<! 
weirs  by  thousands.  These  fish,  dried  wl 
out  salt  in  the  open  air,  are  the  food  of  1 
Kamtcbadals  and  of  their  dogs  through! 
the  long,  cold  northern  winter.  During  $ 
summer,  however,  their  bill  of  fare  is  ml 
varied.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  river  II 
toms  in  Southern  Kamtchatka  admit  of  1 
cultivation  of  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  jl 
the  whole  peninsula  abounds  in  animal  I 
Beindeer  and  black  and  brown  bears  rcl 
everywhere  over  the  mossy  plains  and  throil 
the  grassy  valleys  ;  wild  sheep  and  a  speB 
of  ibex  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  ■ 
mountains;  and  millions  upon  millions! 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans,  in  almost  endw 
variety,  swarm  about  every  river  and  lit] 
marshy  lake  throughout  the  country. 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  see  in  what  enorm  S 
quantities  and  to  what  great  distances  tf 
salmon  ascend  the  Siberian  rivers.  Doz's 
of  small  streams  which  we  passed  in  the  1 
terior  of  Kamtchatka,  seventy  miles  from  ti 
sea-coast,  were  so  choked  up  with  thousail 
of  dying,  dead,  and  decayed  fish,  that  we  ecl 
not  use  the  water  for  any  purpose  whate  i 
Even  in  little  mountain  brooks,  so  nar  ff 
that  a  child  could  step  across  them,  we  il 
salmon  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  len! 
still  working  their  way  laboriously  upstre! 
in  water  which  was  not  deep  enough  to  cc! 
their  bodies.  We  frequently  waded  in  1 
threw  them  out  by  the  dozen  with  our  l! 
hands.  They  change  greatly  in  appeara  1 
as  they  ascend  a  river.  When  they  first  c<JI 
in  from  the  sea  their  scales  are  bright  1 
hard,  and  their  flesh  fat  and  richly  color  j 
but  as  they  go  higher  and  higher  up  stre  i 
their  scales  lose  their  brilliancy  and  fall  1 
their  flesh  bleaches  out  until  it  is  nearly  wrl 
and  they  become  lean,  dry,  and  tasteless.  ■ 
this  reason  all  the  fishing  stations  in  Ka| 
chatka  are  located,  if  possible,  at  or  near  ie 
mouth  of  some  river.  To  the  instinct  wll 
leads  the  salmon  to  ascend  rivers  for  the  ]  r- 
pose  of  depositing  its  spawn,  is  attributi  e 
the  settlement  of  all  Northeastern  SibeW 
If  it  were  not  for  the  abundance  of  fish,  ej 
whole  country  would  be  uninhabited  and  i-' 
inhabitable,  except  by  the  Beindeer  Kor:  fc 
As  soon  as  the  fishing  season  is  over,  * 
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itchadals  store  away  their  dried  'yoo- 
'  in  '  bologans,'  and  return  to  their  winter 
tere  to  prepare  for  the  fall  catch  of  the 
ss.  The  number  of  sables  caught  in  the 
itchatkan  peninsula  annually,  varies  from 
3  nine  thousand,  all  of  which  are  exported 
russia  and  distributed  from  there  over 
bern  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
mtral  Kamtachatka  are  engaged  directly 
idirectly  during  the  winter  in  the  sable 
1  and  many  of  them  have  acquired  by  it 
nfortable  independence." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

the  Editors  :— I  forward  a  selection 

the  journal  of  our  late  beloved  friend 
Evans,  for  publication  in  "The  Friend.' 
dews  therein  expressed  seem  to  me  so 
icordance  with  the  truth,  as  well  as  ap- 
ble  to  many  in  our  day,  that  I  should 
hem  very  generally  read  by  Friends, 
a  the  course  of  my  short  pilgrimage 
•  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  age,  ] 
encountered  some  difficulties,  and  passed 
gh  seasons  of  deep  discouragement  on 
us  accounts.  On  commencing  business 
lyself,  I  fully  believed  that  my  life,  and 
ilents,  should  be  devoted  to  the  service 
'  Heavenly  Father.  Though  it  was  neces- 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  myself, 
jr  those  who  might  be  dependent  on  me, 
n  my  view,  this  was  secondary  to  the 
object  of  serving  Him  ;  and  through  the 
f  his  blessed  spirit,  taking  part  in  thein- 
;s  and  concerns  of  his  church  and  people, 
early  I  had  the  promise,  that  if  I  devoted 
If  to  his  service,  I  should  never  want 
)r  raiment.  But  though  I  fully  believed 
3rtainty  of  the  promise,  and  have  never 
been  permitted  to  doubt  its  fulfilment ; 
hen  things  in  the  outward  have  worn  a 
iy  aspect,  and  my  business  was  very 
i  and  an  increasing  family  looking  to  me 
eir  daily  supplies,  my  faith  at  times  has 
jlosely  proved.  This  has  bad  avery  hum- 
effect;  and  while  I  have  been  weaned 
the  desire  after  outward  things,  both 
)  and  temporal  enjoyments,  it  has  tended 
ng  me  many  times,  in  a  prostrated  state 
ad,  to  his  footstool,  and  to  lay  all  before 
and  ask  for  the  continuance  of  his  counte- 
i  and  mercy  toward  me,  a  poor  unworthy 
ire  before  Him.  Herein  I  have  experi- 
the  renewed  extendings  of  his  unmerit- 
gard ;  the  load  under  which  my  mind 
>een  laboring,  was  for  the  present,  re- 
el ;  and  ability  was  received  to  feel  with 
)r  the  afflicted,  and  to  hold  forth  to  them 
mguage  of  consolation,  in  their  secret 
itter  conflicts.  Under  the  discipline  of 
ross  of  Christ,  I  have  been  convinced 
nuch  too  great  a  part  of  the  time,  and 
energies  of  body  and  mind,  are  absorbed 
pursuit  of  worldly  things.  A  great  part 
okind  miss  of  the  true  enjoyment  of  the 
lions  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  even 
they  gain  them,  for  want  of  living  to 
and  not  to  themselves.    They  are  kept 

in  a  constant  hurried  frame  of  mind, 
Jed,  or  in  doubt  what  to  lay  hold  of  to 
i  happiness,  or  they  settle  down  in  the 
tf  money;  hoarding  it,  and  husbanding 

of  a  sordid  attachment  to  it.  They  are 
ids;  unable  to  enjoy,  or  to  see  in  what 
ujoyment  consists.  The  work  of  religion 
ler  overlooked,  rarely  attended  to,  or 
)ned  to  a  future  day,  when  they  think 

Buit  their  inclination  and  convenience. 


I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  our  power,  as  we 
live  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  to  find 
time  for  all  our  duties,  social  and  religious. 
Even  the  poor,  with  common  industry,  as 
their  desires  and  expenses  are  circumscribed 
by  the  Divine  will,  may  through  his  blessing, 
procure  sufficient  food  and  raiment ;  and  when 
it  is  proper  to  leave  their  outward  business 
in  order  to  perform  their  religious  duties,  they 
may  confide  in  his  superintending  providence 
over  their  affairs,  and  their  families,  so  that 
they  shall  not  suffer  from  their  faithfulness 
How  simple,  and  how  few  are  the  wants  of 
such  I    They  do  not  envy  the  rich  nor  covet 
their  possessions.  'Their  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  therein  they  meditate  day  and 
night.'    They  eat  their  bread  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart.    Their  labors  and 
their  rest  are  sweet ;  and  as  they  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness 
thereof,  all  those  things  necessary  to  their 
accommodation,  will  be  added.    Here  the  de- 
voted follower  of  Christ  experiences  the  right 
use  of  his  time  and  talents ;  and  the  true  en- 
joyment of  the  various  blessings  which  his 
Heavenly  Father  provides,  and  bestows  upon 
him.    As  time  and  the  energies  of  body  and 
mind  are  wasting  away,  he  is  growing  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  pertain  to  life  and  salvation  ;  he  is  lay- 
ing up  treasure  in  Heaven,  where  his  heart 
centres,  and  he  becomes  more  and  more  es- 
tablished upon  that   Eock,  against  which 
death,  hell,  and  the  grave  cannot  prevail." 
Harrisville,  Ohio. 


"The  Friend.' 

Wright. 


For 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Edward 

(Continued  from  page  195.) 

For  more  than  thirteen  weeks  poor  Ned 
tramped  the  streets  of  London,  seeking  work, 
and  finding  none.  During  this  time  some 
Christian  friends  gave  a  little  assistance,  and 
his  wife  labored  day  and  night  at  the  washing- 
tub,  until  she  fell  ill  through  over-work.  Ned 
describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  trying  sea- 
sons in  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  for,  having 
parted  with  nearly  everything  in  the  house 
that  would  realize  a  halfpenny,  he  and  his 
wife  sat  one  evening  gazing  at  the  few  embers 
in  the  firegrate,  without  any  articles  that 
could  be  pawned,  when  in  came  the  little  ones 
from  the  street,  in  which  they  had  been  play- 
ing, crying  out,  both  at  once,  "  JVEother,  give 
us  some  bread ;  I  am  so  very  hungry."  The 
saddened  parents  were  unable  to  answer,  and, 
after  looking  at  one  another  for  a  few  minutes, 
Ned  broke  the  silence  by  asking,  "  Isn't  there 
any  bread  in  the  house,  mate  ?"  when,  walking 
to  the  cupboard,  she  produced  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  penny  loaf  from  the  shelf,  and 
having  asked  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the 
frugal  meal,  she  divided  the  bread  between 
the  two  children. 

Ned  very  touchingly  describes  his  emo- 
tions :  "At  this  moment  there  began  a  most 
terrible  struggle  between  my  soul  and  Satan; 
the  Enemy  suggesting  that  I  should  get  bread 
for  my  children  anyhow,  either  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  since  even  an  infidel  would  do  that. 
Here  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  cried 
bitterly ;  at  which  my  dear  wife  exclaimed, 
as  she  fell  down  upon  her  knees  and  tried  to 
comfort  me,  '  Oh,  Ned,  don't  cry,  but  cheer 
up  ;  remember  that  a  crust  with  Christ  is  bet- 
ter than  all  the  world  without  Him.'  Feeling 
a  little  encouraged  by  these  words  of  comfort, 
I  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  and 


asked  God  to  help  me;  and  within  an  hour 
after  this  prayer  we  received  the  intelligence 
that  a  Christian  man  was  prepared  to  give  me 
twenty-five  shillings  per  week  to  sell  Bibles 
and  Testaments  among  my  old  companions; 
and  although  this  appeared  too  good  to  be 
true,  yet  we  had  faith  in  God  to  believe  thai 
He  had  thought  fit  to  answer  our  prayers ; 
and,  indeed,  that  very  day,  I  received  a  sov- 
ereign to  enable  me  to  redeem  my  clothes 
from  the  pawnbroker's,  and  to  procure  some 
substantial  food." 

During  the  time  he  was  in  such  great  pov- 
erty from  want  of  employment,  "  he  wandered 
down  to  the  waterside  between  Blackfriars 
and  Waterloo  bridges,  and  observing  several 
vessels  waiting  the  tide  to  go  up  through  the 
bridges,  the  thought  struck  him  that  if  he 
could  get  off  to  some  of  these  craft,  he  might 
obtain  the  job  of  navigating  some  of  them  up 
the  river.  A  waterman  who  knew  Ned,  and 
who  was  rejoiced  to  hear  from  him  that  he 
had  given  up  all  his  dishonest  practices,  lent 
him  one  of  his  boats  to  endeavor  to  get  a 
job.  Ned  thereupon  rowed  towards  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  as  it  was  nearly  low  water,  he 
eaw,  just  above  the  bridge,  something  black, 
lying  half-concealed  in  the  mud,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  a  dead  body.  Rowing  his 
boat  aground,  and  stripping  off  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  he  waded  through  the  mud,  and 
found  the  black  substance  to  be  a  large  tar- 
pauling,  used  for  protecting  the  cargoes  of 
barges  navigating  the  river.  Having  washed 
the  mud  off  his  prize,  and  hauled  it  into  his 
boat,  he  found  the  tarpauling  to  be  new  and 
valuable. 

"  While  thus  occupied,  he  was  observed  by 
the  captain  of  a  billy-buoy  lying  close  at  hand, 
who  seemed  somewhat  vexed  that  he  had  not 
picked  up  the  prize,  as  he  had  seen  it  before 
Ned  had  arrived.  The  captain  called  out, 
'  Don't  take  that  away,  young  man  ;  I'll  give 
you  ten  shillings  for  it.'  Ned  was  confounded ; 
he  looked  first  at  the  prize,  then  at  the  man ; 
he  had  found  the  article,  he  wanted  his  break- 
fast, and  so  did  his  children,  and  ten  shillings 
were  worth  having  in  his  poverty-stricken 
condition.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Something 
seemed  to  say  to  him,  '  Ned,  it  is  not  yours  to 
sell."  So  he  washed  off  the  mire,  and  discover- 
ing the  name,  'J.  Hasler,  Paul's  Wharf,'  he 
resolved  at  once  to  return  it  to  its  proper 
owner.  The  enraged  captain,  when  told  by 
Ned  that  he  '  was  converted  the  other  day,' 
and  could  not  sell  the  article,  all  the  more  as 
the  owner's  name  was  upon  it,  remonstrated 
with  Ned  for  being  a  fool ;  but  he  insisted  that 
God  has  said,  'Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no 
more,'  and  rowed  away  from  the  tempter, 
only,  however,  to  be  troubled  by  another,  who 
seemed  to  say  to  Ned,  What  a  fool  you  are  to 
refuse  that  half-sovereign  !  if  you  return  the 
tarpauling  to  the  owner,  perhaps  he  will  only 
give  you  the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer,  or  a  glass 
of  grog,  for  all  your  trouble,  and  yet  your  wife 
and  little  ones  are  starving  at  home.  You 
havo  been  asking  God  to  supply  j*our  wants, 
and  now  He  has  put  this  thing  in  your  way, 
and  you  refuse  the  gift.  If  God  had  not  in- 
tended you  to  benefit  by  it  to  the  amount  of 
ten  shillings,  you  would  never  have  seen  it.' 
To  Ned,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  specious 
reasoning,  these  injections  of  Satan  seemed 
very  plausible.  He  rowed  a  little  reluctantly 
down  tho  river ;  '  Satan,'  as  he  puts  it,  '  seemed 
to  clog  the  sculls,'  and  the  boat  appeared  as 
disinclined  as  himself  to  leave  the  ten  shillings 
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behind.  And  yet  Ned  felt  convinced  he  was 
only  acting  rightly  in  refusing  the  captain's 
offer,  and  was  glad  that  he  had  had  sufficient 
courage  to  resist  the  temptation.  Having 
reached  the  shore  opposite  Paul's  Wharf  pier, 
he  went  at  once  to  the  owner  of  the  tarpaul- 
ing,  and  informed  him  of  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  article.  Mr.  Hasler  was  glad,  looked  over 
his  purse  as  if  searching  for  some  small  coin  ; 
and  Ned,  fearing  that  a  sixpence  might  be 
offered  him,  was  surprised  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man say,  '  Young  man,  I  have  no  smaller 
change  than  half  a  sovereign ;  I  dare  say  you 
have  had  a  deal  of  trouble  with  the  tarpaul- 
ing,  so  take  that,  and  I'm  much  obliged.' 

"  Was  it  possible !  He  looked  first  at  Mr. 
Hasler,  and  then  at  the  gold  coin,  in  blank 
astonishment.  Half  a  sovereign — honestly 
obtained — the  very  same  sum  the  captain  had 
offered  him!  He  rowed  with  speed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  hurried  home,  and 
showed  his  wife  the  half-sovereign,  and  told 
her  how  God  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
temptation,  and  had  rewarded  him  with  His 
goodness.  And  they  both  knelt  together  in 
prayer,  with  hearts  full  of  gratitude,  for 
'  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.'  '  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  endureth  temptation ;  for  when 
he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life, 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  Him.' 

"  Ned  had  not  long  entered  upon  his  '  new 
life'  before  he  was  surrounded  by  temptations 
of  still  greater  potency  than  the  one  we  have 
just  described.  His  old  companions  sought 
by  cunning  devices  to  bring  him  again  under 
subjection  to  evil.  While  he  was  seeking  their 
best  welfare,  they  laid  traps  to  undermine  his 
integrity.  His  little  sermons  to  them  about 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  were  ridiculed,  al- 
though their  power  was  really  felt.  The  barge- 
men with  whom  he  had  so  frequently  been 
intoxicated,  tempted  him  with  drink,  and 
laughed  with  scorn  when  he  told  them  that, 
although  not  a  pledged  teetotaller,  he  had 
given  up  all  alcoholic  drinks.  '  No  more  of 
that  for  me,'  he  cried,  as  they  offered  him  a 
full  pot  to  drink;  'I've  had  my  share  of  it, 
and  now  I  have  turned  it  all  up;  for  God  has 
pardoned  my  sins,  and  I  am  a  different  man 
now." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

While  striving  to  maintain  in  our  religious 
Society  a  sound  and  free  gospel  ministry,  let 
us  also  endeavor  to  keep  it  so  that  it  may  be 
most  effective  by  guarding  it  from  those  habits 
and  tones  of  expression  that  raise  in  the  minds 
of  hearers  an  instinctive  repugnance.  Much 
pains  has  been  lately  bestowed  in  our  schools 
in  order  to  make  correct  and  agreeable  read- 
ers, and  in  this  way  the  taste  becomes  culti- 
vated and  the  ear  grows  sensitive.  Shall  the 
most  important  messages  for  an  assembly  be 
given  in  an  unnatural  and  painful  manner, 
without  any  effort  being  made  to  help  the 
sincere  and  devoted  laborer  in  his  Master's 
harvest  field  ?  Our  discipline  advises  against 
"affectation  of  tones  and  gestures  and  every- 
thing that  could  hurt  their  service ;"  more 
frequent  than  affectation  is  an  unconscious- 
ness of  such  defects,  and  no  doubt  a  loving 
care  on  the  part  of  Friends  would  remove  or 
lessen  them.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  discourage 
in  the  least  degree  any  who  are  called  to 
speak  publicly  in  the  name  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  or  to  excite  a  spirit  of  criticism; 


but  the  purity  and  sacredness  of  their  office 
ought  to  be  preserved  from  everything  that 
can  lessen  their  force. 


Selected. 

THE  SEA-SIDE  WELL. 
"  Waters  flowed  over  mine  head :  then  I  said,  I  am  cut 
off."    Lam.  iii.  54. 

One  day  I  wandered  where  the  salt  sea-tide 

Backward  had  drawn  its  wave, 
And  found  a  spring  as  sweet  as  e'er  hill-side 

To  wild  flowers  gave. 
Freshly  it  sparkled  in  the  sun's  bright  look, 

And  'mid  its  pebbles  strayed, 
As  if  it  thought  to  join  a  happy  brook 

In  some  green  glade. 

But  soon  the  heavy  sea's  resistless  swell 

Came  rolling  in  once  more ; 
Spreading  its  bitter  o'er  the  clear  sweet  well 

And  pebbled  shore. 
Like  a  fair  star  thick  buried  in  a  cloud, 

Or  life  in  the  grave's  gloom, 
The  well,  enwrapped  in  a  deep  watery  shroud, 

Sank  to  its  tomb. 

As  one  who  by  the  beach  roams  far  and  wide, 

Remnant  of  wreck  to  save, 
Again  I  wandered  when  the  salt  sea-tide 

Withdrew  its  wave  ; 
And  there,  unchanged,  no  taint  in  all  its  sweet, 

No  anger  in  its  tone, 
Still  as  it  thought  some  happy  brook  to  meet, 

The  spring  flowed  on. 

While  waves  of  bitterness  rolled  o'er  its  head, 

Its  heart  had  folded  deep 
Within  itself,  and  quiet  fancies  led, 

As  in  a  sleep. 
Till  when  the  ocean  loosed  his  heavy  chain, 

And  gave  it  back  to  day, 
Calmly  it  turned  to  its  own  life  again 

And  gentle  way. 

Happy  I  thought,  that  which  can  draw  its  life 

Deep  from  the  nether  springs, 
Safe  'neath  the  pressure,  tranquil  'mid  the  strife 

Of  surface  things. 
Safe — for  the  sources  of  the  nether  springs 

Up  in  the  far  hills  lie ; 
Calm — for  the  life  its  power  and  freshness  brings 

Down  from  the  sky. 

So,  should  temptations  threaten,  and  should  sin 

Boll  in  its  whelming  flood, 
Make  strong  the  fountain  of  Thy  grace  within 

My  soul,  O  God ! 
If  bitter  scorn,  and  looks,  once  kind  grown  strange, 

With  crushing  chillness  fall, 
From  secret  wells  let  sweetness  rise,  nor  change 

My  heart  to  gall ! 

When  sore  Thy  hand  doth  press,  and  waves  of  Thine 

Afflict  me  like  a  sea — 
Deep  calling  deep — infuse  from  source  divine 

Thy  peace  in  me. 
And  when  death's  tide,  as  with  a  brimful  cup, 

Over  my  soul  doth  pour, 
Let  hope  survive — a  well  that  springeth  up 

For  evermore ! 

Above  my  head  the  waves  may  come  and  go, 

Long  brood  the  deluge  dire, 
But  life  lies  hidden  in  the  depths  below 

Till  waves  retire — 
Till  death,  that  reigns  with  overflowing  flood, 

At  length  withdraw  its  sway, 
And  life  rise  sparkling  in  the  sight  of  God 

And  endless  day. 


American  Gas  Wells. 

At  present  no  one  can  tell  the  number  or 
the  location  of  these  gas  deposits.  Still  more 
is  it  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
mysterious  process  going  on  in  nature's  sub- 
terranean laboratory,  by  which  these  gases 
are  generated.  This  much,  however,  seems 
probable,  that  the  generation  of  the  gases  in 
question  is  continuous,  rather  than  the  result 
of  some  former  chemical  action,  by  which  an 
accumulation  has  been  stored  up,  and  from 
which  the  supply  is  now  obtained.  This  view 


is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  flow  seerl 
creasing  rather  than  diminishing  in  voi 
even  from  wells  that  have  been  deliverinji 

for  years. 

The  most  important  of  these  naturae 
deposits  yet  discovered,  seems  to  be  at  |a 
Pa. 

The  first  well  at  Brie  was  discover  i 
1859.  In  this  year  an  adventurous  oil-s || 
commenced  boring  for  oil  at  a  point  near  i 
is  now  called  Eighteenth  street,  and  £ 
boring  to  a  depth  of  about  two  hundrec i 
relinquished  the  undertaking,  although  i 
were  strong  indications  of  oil,  and  abuui 
flow  of  gas. 

In  1864  a  well  was  sunk  by  the  "Eritt) 
Oil  Company,"  to  the  depth  of  780  feetJ 
oil  was  obtained,  but  a  very  large  flow  <u 
has  issued  ever  since  from  the  boring.  I 
well  being  abandoned  by  the  companl 
enterprising  soap  manufacturer  causedp 
be  tubed,  and  has  used  the  gas  for  five  m 
as  fuel  and  lighting  material  for  his  faia 
and  also  now  heats  and  lights  his  dwcu 
house,  near  by,  by  the  same  gas.  He  It 
six  large  kettles  in  his  factory,  besides  e 
ing  and  warming  it,  and  uses  no  othej 
whatever.  The  flow  of  gas  from  this  \U 
stated  to  be  on  the  increase.  A  considu] 
surplus  over  what  is  used  for  the  above  lu 
tioned  purposes  escapes. 

In  1865  another  well  was  sunk,  whin 
the  depth  of  640  feet,  yielded  a  supply  # 
sufficient  to  light  a  number  of  rnanufactja 
establishments,  and  to  generate  steam  jjt 
"  Erie  City  Iron  works." 

There  are  now  no  less  than  eighteen™ 
pleted  gas  wells,  five  in  progress,  and  |u 
shortly  to  be  commenced. 

Among  these  may  be  specially  mentju 
the  "  Water  Works  Well."  Of  this  welt 
Brie  Daily  Republican  says :  "  Its  depth  i 
feet.  For  the  first  five  weeks  the  gaw 
sufficient  to  make  all  the  steam  necessj.f 
pumping  500,000  gallons  of  water  pep 
(the  amount  then  used  in  the  city).  At 
present  time  the  amount  of  water  u  I 
1,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  it  is  found  to 
sary  to  use  some  coal.  The  present  sbj 
of  gas  is  equal  to  from  two  and  a  half  to  I 
tons  of  coal  per  day.  The  derrick  at li 
tures  for  a  second  well  are  now  being  pi 
and  it  is  proposed  to  go  down  at  leas  0 
thousand  feet,  or  far  enough  to  tborcfci 
test  the  question  of  both  oil  and  gas." 

The  "Hopedale  Flouring  Mills"  >| 
enough  gas  from  their  well  to  drive  a  1 
horse  power  engine,  and  to  light  and 
the  mill.    Of  this  well  the  paper  above  ( 
remarks : 

"  It  was  first  used  about  the  first  of 
ber,  and  has  not  been  relieved  of  any 
since  that  time,  and  the  flow  has  beei 
uniform.     When   the   engineer  first 
menced,  he  marked  the  cock  that  suppli 
boiler,  so  that  he  might  determine  th< 
sure.    The  result  is,  that  there  has  no' 
the  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  diff* 
one  way  or  another.    The  furnace  und 
boiler  is  supplied  entirely  with  gas,  tb 
warmed  and  lighted,  the  proprietor,  1|f 
and  lights  his  house,  his  miller  does  the 
and  a  brewery  is  furnished  with  an  a  >u 
sufficient  to  run  one  fire,  several  lights  0( 
ten  horse-power  engine.    After  supply  % 
these  it  is  estimated  that  there  still  n  ai 
a  surplus  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  wl  b 
allowed  to  escape. 
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?he  gas  company  put  down  a  well  last  fall, 
ich  has  been  in  use  about  six  weeks.  Its 
ith  is  700  feet,  and  it  is  estimated  to  pro- 
e  1,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  which  proves 
>e  so  profitable  to  the  company  that  they 
e  commenced  a  second  well  on  Seventh 
let,  east  of  the  large  gasometer, 
t  seems  that  this  gas  may  be  obtained 
•where  in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  by  boring 
it,  and  if,  as  the  prolonged  tests  already 
ie  indicate,  the  supply  is  a  permanent  one, 
lust  add  greatly  to  the  resources  (already 
;e)  of  that  city,  as  a  manufacturing  center. 
Scientific  American. 


For  "The  Friend." 

ections  from  Memoranda  concerning  Hannah 
Gibbons;  a  Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

rith  the  last  number  closed  the  memoran- 
ls  of  our  dear  friend  as  kept  by  herself, 
propose  some  farther  selections  from  an 
anda  by  her  daughter,  who  was  her  con- 
tt  faithful  attendant  and  companion,  and 
ch  are  thus  introduced  by  her,  viz  :  "  Some 
ressions  of  Hannah  Gibbons  during  attacks 
svere  illness  in  the  years  1857,  and  1862." 
[  lastly,  notes  taken  "  the  last  few  years 
ier  life,  in  which  she  was  mostly  confined 
er  bed:" 

n  the  19th  of  1st  mo.  1857,  our  dear  mother 
prostrated  with  a  chill  followed  by  fever 
l  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  After  suffer- 
between  two  and  three  weeks,  the  disease 
ded  so  far  as  to  enable  her  to  sit  up  occa- 
ally,  and  a  few  times  to  walk  with  as- 
mce  into  the  entry  adjoining  her  cham- 

But  about  the  18th  of  2nd  mo.  she  be- 
e  increasingly  ill,  caused  by  inflammation 
ihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

suffering  for  many  weeks  was  great  at 
38,  inducing  the  belief  with  herself  and 
ie  around  her,  that  the  period  of  her  re- 
e  drew  nigh.  But  the  healing  Hand  was 
mded,  so  that  on  the  25tb  of  6th  mo.  she 
able  to  come  down  stairs, 
eing  now  so  debilitated,  as  well  as  so  aged, 
never  attended  a  Yearly  Meeting  again  ; 
but  once  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  But  for 
ral  succeeding  years  she  mostly  got  to 
own,  it  being  very  near. 
1  mo.  1st,  1857.  Having  read  at  her  re- 
it  a  part  of  the  second  chapter  of  Luke, 
some  verses  of  the  23d  Psalm,  she  said  as 
iwb:  "I  think  I  feel  no  condemnation.  I 
3  had  many  struggles,  many  secret  con- 
st, known  only  to  Him  who  knoweth  the 
ets  of  all  hearts.  My  way  of  getting  along 
been  a  little  way,  a  one  talent ;  but  as  that 
been  improved,  the  penny  has  been  given, 
ink  I  feel  an  assurance  that  the  Arms  of 
3y  are  open  to  receive  me." 

h.  It  is  the  hidden  life  the  enemy  seeks 
lestroy,  and  is  unwearied  in  his  endea- 

for  this  end.  But  what  a  mercy  it  is 
"  He  that  is  in  you,  is  greater  than  he 
is  in  the  world."    I  have  lived  many 

i,  and  experienced  many  conflicts,  and 
gh  I  have  done  but  little  for  the  Truth, 
nave  been  preserved  from  marring  it,  it  is 
is  mercy  in  whom  is  all  strength.  Many 
isions  and  some  commissions  I  have  to 
lowledge ;  but  I  think  I  can  appeal  to  the 
cher  of  hearts,  that  it  has  been  more 
ugh  fear  of  putting  a  hand  to  the  work 
dden,  than  from  wilful  disobedience, 
'e  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  that 
i  at  times  as  a  sealed  book,  which  at  other 


times  open  with  encouragement.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  passage  in  Revelations,  "The 
wonder  in  Heaven — the  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet:"  and 
commented  with  interest  on  most  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  though  she  did  not  wish  at  all  to 
compare  herself  to  the  woman,  and  it  was 
a  great  thing  for  her  to  say  it,  yet  she  thought 
she  had  known  a  being  helped  when  floods  of 
discouragement  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm. 
I  want  you,  my  dear  children,  to  be  faithful; 
though  trials  attend,  which  may  seem  at  times 
as  the  blast  of  the  terrible  one,  yet  as  we  put 
our  trust  in  the  Lord  alone,  He  will  put  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  to  flight,  and  we  shall 
know  a  coming  off  victorious:  to  these  He 
will  give  a  white  stone  and  a  new  name.  It 
was  brought  to  my  remembrance,  she  con- 
tinued, at  a  time  of  deep  exercise,  that  the 
candlesticks  in  the  Lord's  house  were  to  be 
made  of  beaten  gold,  implying  that  the  work  of 
preparation  for  His  service  must  be  thorough. 

On  the  morning  of  Second  month  10th, 
she  requested  her  children  to  sit  down  in  her 
chamber,  and  after  a  little  silence,  she  said, 
"My  aspirations  on  your  behalf  have  been 
frequent  and  fervent, — indeed  I  may  say  you 
are  the  children  of  many  prayers ;  but,  as  '  no 
man  can  redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God 
a  ransom  for  him,'  I  want  each  of  you  to  seek 
the  Truth  for  yourselves.  If  you  live,  you 
will  have  many  conflicts,  many  trials,  and 
may  at  times  be  ready  to  conclude  you  are 
forsaken.  Seasons  of  this  kind  are  permitted 
for  our  refinement,  and  self-abasement ;  but 
'  He  who  knoweth  our  frame,  and  remem- 
bereth  we  are  dust,'  will  not  suffer  his  seeking 
children  to  be  tried  above  what  He  will  en- 
able them  to  bear.  His  name  is  a  strong 
tower,  whereunto  the  righteous  run,  and  find 
safety." 

3d  mo.  27th.  When  suffering  from  extreme 
sickness  and  headache,  she  said,  if  it  would 
please  my  Heavenly  Father  to  release  me, 
what  a  favor  it  would  be  ;  but  I  desire  to  bear 
it  with  patience  and  resignation.  The  belief 
being  expressed  that  the  everlasting  Arm 
was  underneath  for  her  support,  she  replied, 
"though  I  have  passed  through  seasons  of 
poverty,  of  strippedness,  and  conflict  of  latter 
time  more  than  in  the  early  part  of  my  sick- 
ness, yet  I  desire  not  to  let  go  my  confidence 
and  trust ;  but,  as  my  dear  father  said,  I  hope 
through  adorable  mercy  I  shall  be  admitted 
within  the  gate." 

31st.  A  friend  with  one  of  her  daughters 
being  in  the  room,  she  said,  I  desire  you  may 
be  of  the  truly  humble-minded.  These  the 
true  Shepherd  enables  to  distinguish  between 
His  voice  and  that  of  the  stranger. 

4th  mo.  15th.  Being  very  ill,  she  said,  "I 
should  be  glad  my  dear  children  were  here. 
Give  my  love  to  them  if  I  do  not  live  to  see 
them  again :  my  heart  is  expanded  in  love  to 
the  whole  human  family.  Heavenly  Father! 
wilt  Thou  be  near  me.  Through  thy  adorable 
mercy  I  feel  nothing  in  my  way  !  Holy  One  I 
be  pleased  to  receive  my  spirit.  I  sometimes 
query  why  my  sufferings  are  thus  prolonged. 
But  oh !  enable  me  to  bear  with  patience  all 
thy  varied  dispensations." 

18th.  "  Oh  I  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
join  the  heavenly  host ;  and  that  thou,  my 
dear  child,  in  due  time  may  follow  me.  I  trust 
thy  Heavenly  Father  will  care  for  thee  and 
keep  thee  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  Holy  Hand; 
and  He  will  do  so  if  thou  continue  to  live  in 
His  fear." 


19th.  On  hearing  of  a  Friend  being  exer- 
cised in  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  silent,  reverential  waiting,  and  recom- 
mending it  as  one  of  our  peculiar  privileges, 
she  said,  "It  did  me  good  to  hear  it.  Oh! 
this  is  what  we  want  as  a  Society,  even  silent 
waiting  before  the  Most  High.  This  wordy 
spirit  which  is  among  us,  I  don't  know  what 
it  will  come  to:  and  yet  I  would  not  check 
the  lisping  of  a  babe  in  Christ  Jesus.  A  few 
words  fitly  spoken  are  compared  to  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

On  the  same  day  she  said,  "  I  think  it  was 
Samuel  Emlen  who  expressed  on  the  bed  of 
death,  '  Hark  ye !  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die  ! 
The  invisible  world,  how  awful !'  I  think  I 
may  say  the  same ;  but  what  a  mercy  it  is  to 
have  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality. How  many  encouraging  passages," 
she  continued,  "  there  are  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  ;  such  as  '  One  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,'  &c,  and,  'God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons,' "  &c.  On  the  same  evening  she  said  to 
her  daughter,  "  Thy  unwearied  efforts  for  my 
comfort  are  grateful ;  but  I  want  thee  to  let 
me  go." 

26th.  In  allusion  to  the  late  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, she  said,  "  1  think  I  saw  on  Seventh-day 
morning  with  undoubted  clearness,  that  if 
Friends  gathered  under  feelings  of  reverence 
and  holy  fear — fear  to  offend — and  if  anything 
was  expressed,  if  it  was  under  the  same  pre- 
cious influence,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
gather;  but  if  the  wisdom  of  man  got  up, 
striving  to  do  a  great  deal,  it  would  make 
scattering  work;"'  adding,  "it  is  only  that 
which  comes  from  above  can  gather  there. 
Oh  !  that  the  great  '  I  Am'  may  govern."  On 
being  informed  it  was  thought  a  better  feeling 
prevailed,  she  said,  "  this  is  what  we  want ;" 
and  seemed  greatly  comforted.  Near  this 
time  she  repeated, 

"  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  mercies  past 
And  humbly  hope  for  more." 

Soon  after  when  extremely  sick,  the  lan- 
guage was  feebly  uttered,  "  Lord,  be  with 
me,"  and  immediately  fainted ;  on  reviving, 
she  said,  "  what  a  holy  solemnity!" 

28th.  When  very  weak,  she  said,  "  Oh  ! 
that  I  might  depart  and  be  with  Christ." 
During  the  day  some  white  violets  were 
brought  to  her.  On  smelling  them,  she  said, 
"  How  sweet  and  beautiful !  I  thought  some 
time  ago,  if  I  should  live  to  see  the  beautiful 
flowers  again,  I  should  enjoy  them  more  than 
ever.  The  thought  arose,  all  things  are  pos- 
sible ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  them."  Near 
this  time,  she  said,  "  I  have  often  in  the  feel- 
ing of  my  long  continued  weakness,  thought 
of  the  passage,  'Hath  this  man  sinned,  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?'"  and  re- 
peating the  answer,  continued,  "  I  think  my 
being  sustained  in  so  much  suffering,  is  to 
show  forth  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  I 
often  see  thou  looks  sad,  my  dear  child  !  But 
I  trust  the  Lord  will  sustain  me  to  the  end  ; 
and  thee  when  I  am  gone."  At  another  time 
she  thus  expressed  herself :  "  When  I  awoke 
last  night,  the  language  presented,  'In  all 
their  affliction  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel 
of  his  presence  saved  them.'  I  believe  it 
was  said  in  reference  to  Christ's  church  ;  but 
I  thought  then,  as  at  other  times,  it  might  be 
applied  to  individuals.  I  have  passed  through 
much  weakness,  but  have  been  wonderfully 
sustained.  I  think  it  has  been  my  concern 
to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  from  my  youth 
up  ;  and  now,  unworthy  as  I  am,  He  does 
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not  forsake  me."  And  again,  "  What  an  un- 
speakable favor  it  is  not  to  have  a  guilty  con- 
science at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  trust  my 
sins  have  gone  beforehand  to  judgment;  and, 
through  adorable  mercy,  I  have  an  abiding 
hope  that  my  heavenly  Father  will  receive 
my  spirit." 

5th  mo.  2nd.  In  the  night,  when  suffering, 
and  unable  to  sleep,  she  said,  "  I  have  desired 
if  anything  remains  for  me  to  do,  it  may  be 
shown  me."  And  again,  though  desiring  to 
be  released,  she  craved  patience  to  wait  the 
Lord's  time.  On  reading  to  her  a  letter  from 
a  friend,  who  spoke  of  her  (H.  G-.'s)  christian 
example,  she  said,  "  I  wonder  why  my  friends 
should  think  thus  of  me,  unworthy  as  I  feel. 
I  sometimes  fear  it  may  have  a  tendency  to 
settle  me  in  a  false  rest,  without  trying  the 
ground  for  myself :  but  I  have  endeavored  to 
examine,  and  am  favored  to  feel  nothing  in 
my  way — an  unspeakable  mercy.  Though 
many  passages  of  Scripture  occur,  I  do  not 
feel  worthy  to  apply  them  to  myself:  such  as, 
'I  have  graven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my 
hands,'  &c.  I  sometimes  fear  I  may  be  de- 
ceiving myself  and  others  ;  but  I  have  a  hope. 
The  hope  of  the  hypocrite  faileth,  but  mine 
does  not  fail." 

To  her  daughter  A.,  she  said,  "It  is  re- 
markable how  things  occur  to  me  since  lying 
here,  that  happened  long  ago.  I  now  remem- 
ber when  Eebecca  Young  and  Deborah  Dar- 
by were  at  my  father's,  and  about  to  leave 
they  did  not  feel  easy  without  having  us  chil- 
dren called  into  the  parlor:  when  one  of  them 
addressed  me  as  follows :  '  Be  thou  faithful  in 
the  Lord,  and  thou  wilt  be  a  blessing  to 
many ;  be  thou  faithful  in  the  Lord,  and  thou 
wilt  be  a  blessing  to  the  church.'  I  have 
often  thought  of  it  since,  and  as  often  have 
felt  my  own  weakness.  I  remember  she  also 
said,  '  Who  are  fit  for  the  Lord's  service,  but 
those  who  feel  their  own  unfitness  V  " 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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Mount  Washington  in  Winter. 

The  summit  of  Mount  Washington  is 
usually  cold  and  stormy  enough,  even  in  mid- 
summer, as  nearly  all  who  have  visited  it  can 
testify  from  personal  experience ;  and  some 
forty  cords  of  wood  are  annually  consumed 
at  the  "  Tip  Top  House,"  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  year  during  the  three  or  four  months 
that  this  unique  house  of  entertainment  is 
kept  open.  Until  the  present  season  the  sum- 
mit has  very  seldom  been  visited  in  winter, 
even  for  a  brief  stay  of  an  hour  or  less :  but 
now  a  scientific  party  are  regularly  sojourn- 
ing there,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
meteorological  observations,  the  results  of 
which  they  transmit  by  telegraph  to  the 
world  below.  The  following  account  of  the 
expedition  and  of  the  experience  of  the  party, 
is  copied  with  some  verbal  changes  from  the 
Boston  Journal: 

"  Twelve  years  ago  Professor  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock and  J.  H.  Huntington,  independently  of 
each  other,  conceived  the  project  of  spending 
the  winter  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington, but  the  project  did  not  take  shape 
till  the  organization  of  the  geological  survey 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1868.  They  found  it 
impossible  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  occupying  the  summit  during  the  winter 
of  1869,  chiefly  for  want  of  a  dwelling.  Hence 
they  sought  for  a  less  elevated  summit,  where 
a  single  winter's  experience  might  prepare 


the  way  for  a  greater  adventure.    That  peak 
was  Moosilauke,  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the 
ocean.    The  lessee,  D.  G-.  Marsh,  of  Warren, 
N.  H,  obligingly  placed  his  house  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Professor  Huntington  and  his  com- 
rade, A.  P.  Clough,  of  Warren,  photographer. 
Their  three  months'  occupation  of  Moosilauke 
was  full  of  adventure,  and  experiences  were 
acquired  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
scientific  results  were  important,  disclosing 
the  knowledge  of  violent  winds  there  accu- 
rately measured  and  remarkable  forms  of 
frostwork  never  before  described  or  photo- 
graphed.   Attention  was  called  to  this  moun- 
tain, and  a  carriage  road  was  in  consequence 
constructed  in  the  following  summer.    In  the 
Ninth  month,  1869,  the  Mount  Washington 
Railway  Company  generously  tendered  the 
use  of  their  depot  upon  the  summit  to  this 
meteorological  party  during  the  winter,  and 
the  necessary  supplies  were  immediately  pur 
chased  and  forwarded  to  the  mountain.  The 
enterprise,  though  of  a  meteorological  char- 
acter, has  been  adopted  by  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State,  while  the  expense  has  been 
assumed  by  the  State  geologist,  relying  upon 
a  sympathizing  public  to  provide  the  funds 
by  subscription.    Nearly  enough  has  been 
subscribed  to  meet  the  amounts  already  paid 
out,  and  it  is  hoped  that  friends  will  not  allow 
the  adventurous  observers  to  suffer  any  pecu 
niary  loss  in  return  for  their  labors.  They 
expect  no  remuneration  for  services,  only 
their  necessary  expenses.    While  some  were 
busily  engaged  in  transporting  supplies  to  the 
summit  and  preparing  the  building  for  com- 
fortable occupation,  others  were  occupied  in 
the  less  agreeable  task  of  soliciting  subscrip 
tions.    In  the  midst  of  the  preparations,  the 
acquaintance  of  S.  A.  Nelson,  of  Georgetown, 
Massachusetts,  was  made.    He  had  been  for 
several  years  one  of  the  Smithsonian  meteor- 
ological observers,  and  had,  independently  of 
the  others,  conceived  the  idea  of  spending  a 
winter  among  the  Arctic  hills  of  New  Hamp 
shire  for  science.    After  an  interchange  of 
views  S.  A.  Nelson  became  identified  with  the 
expedition.    Congress  recently  appropriated 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  '  Bureau  of 
Telegrams  and  Eeports  for  the  Benefit  of 
Commerce.'  After  some  correspondence  with 
the  efficient  officer  in  charge  of  this  bureau, 
General  Myer  ordered  an  insulated  telegraph 
wire,  with  suitable  instruments,  to  be  sent  to 
the  mountain  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  the  meteorological  reports,  both  to 
the  public  and  to  the  office  of  the  bureau  in 
Washington.    The  wire  has  been  laid,  and  the 
summit  is  now  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  world.    The  chief  signal  officer,  also 
detailed  for  special  service  upon  the  moun- 
tain, is  an  experienced  telegrapher  and  me- 
teorologist, Sergeant  Theodore  Smith,  of  the 
United  States  Army.    The  photographers  of 
the  expedition  are  A.  F.  Clough,  of  Warren, 
of  Moosilauke  fame,  and  Howard  A.  Kimball, 
Concord,  N.  H,  both  eminent  in  their  profes- 
sion.   The  latter  gentleman  spent  much  time 
in  providing  photographic  material  for  the 
mountain,  and  in   soliciting  subscriptions. 
Their  views  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the 
mountain  will  soon  be  on  exhibition.  Thus 
the  party  consists  of  six  persons :  Professor 
Hitchcock,  whose  office  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,is 
connected  by  telegraph  with  the  summit; 
Professor  Huntington,  and  S.  A.  Nelson,  ob- 
servers; A.  P.  Clough  and  H.  A.  Kimball, 
photographers;   and  Sergeant  Smith,  tele- 


grapher and  observer.  All  of  them  are 
upon  the  mountain  at  the  same  time.  1 
relieve  each  other  to  a  considerable  exter 
the  work,  and  the  company  will  be  kepi 
formed  of  their  whereabouts. 

"Prom  the  Mt.  Washington  Eailway,  in  t 
mer,  the  ascent  on  foot,  if  a  person  is  ac 
tomed  to  walking,  is  quite  easy.  Althc 
the  ties  are  three  feet  apart,  and  there  is  a 
of  a  foot  in  three  a  part  of  the  way,  y< 
person  with  muscles  strong  from  exercise 
walk  to  the  very  summit  of  the  moun 
without  sitting  down  to  rest.  [?]  But 
pose  it  is  winter.   The  snow  has  accumul; 
to  a  considerable  depth,  even  in  the  ties; 
then  it  is  no  great  hindrance ;  should  it,  I 
ever,  be  attempted  the  second  time,  you 
find  that  the  snow  that  was  compressed 
neath  the  feet  has  changed  to  ice,  and 
oval  forms  give  a  still  less  secure  footing; 
is  thawing,  and  the  ice  is  almost  ready  to 
off  as  you  tread  upon  it,  every  one  will 
that  walking  is  somewhat  dangerous,  as  s 
of  the  trestle  work  is  thirty  feet  high,  an 
walk  down  is  a  feat  from  which  even  a  r 
expert  acrobat  would  shrink.    If  at  the  d< 
we  take  snow  shoes  we  can  walk  with  c 
parative  ease  half  way  up,  and  then  the  s 
is  so  compact  that  they  are  no  longer  nee 
and  as  there  are  few  irregularities  in  the  j] 
face  the  walking  is  better  than  in  sumJ 
Above  the  limit  of  the  trees  the  railwajl 
covered  with  ice  of  very  fantastic  shape,  b 
the  frame  work  of  the  Gulf  tank  is  novi 
ornamented  that  one  can  hardly  believe  n 
it  is  the  rude  structure  we  see  in  sumiji 
The  Lizzie  Bourne  monument,  which  we  In 
been  accustomed  to  see  only  a  rough  piln 
stones,  is  now  an  object  of  architectural  be;l 
such  as  no  sculptor  can,  carve  from  ma  w 
Immediately  above  the  monument  the  ticiai 
trestles  are  completely  covered  with  depii 
of  frozen  mist,  extending  two  or  three  a 
horizontally  from  the  timber  on  which  pi 
track  is  laid,  and  every  piece  of  timber  win 
forms  the  trestle  is  ornamented  with  be;  ill 
ful  forms  of  'frost  work,'  deposited  in  gise 
ful  curves  as  the  wind  sweeps  through  M 
trestle.    On  the  summit  the  buildings,  jbj 
piles  of  rock  and  stone,  so  rough  in  sum-jl 
are  now  completely  covered  with  frost,  vjl 
the  snow  fills  the  spaces  between  the  ja/M 
rocks.    On  the  sides  of  the  buildings  tow  d( 
the  northwest  the  frost  has  accumulate m 
that  now  it  is  more  than  a  foot  in  thick  U 
Although  the  '  frost  work '  on  the  depot  ■ 
everywhere  the  same  general  appearance  hi 
points  show  exactly  the  direction  of  the  vtu 
as  it  came  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  m 
building.  The  frost  on  the  braces  and  ticc  jf 
that  extend  outward  seem  like  one  trianj  M 
mass,  and  on  the  chains  it  is  often  two  fejif 
diameter. 

"During  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  Elev  if 
month  the  average  of  the  thermometer  jajr 
16.  The  wind  was  northwest  nearly  n 
whole  time.  The  weather  was  generally '  m 
mild,  and  the  number  of  clear  days  was  r 
greater  than  the  usual  average." 

A  later  account  says  :  "  A  gentleman 
left  the  winter  observatory  on  Mount  ^ 
ington,  a  day  or  two  since,  reports  that  \ 
the  thermometer  at  the  Crawford  has  f 
as  low  as  twenty-four  degrees  below  zerc 
minimum  point  on  the  summit  as  yet  if 
fifteen  [below  zero  we  presume].  During 
stay  no  one  has  been  indisposed,  even  i 
short  time,  and  those  suffering  from 
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ascending  recovered  on  the  succeeding 
After  being  out  for  a  moment  one 
frosted  over,  and  eye-winkers  rapidly 
3  weighted  down  with  ice.  As  for 
irs  and  hair,  they  are  Santa-Claus-like 
ice.  The  wind  comes  so  stiff  at  times 
is  necessary  to  lie  down  and  wait  for 
in  its  force ;  and  in  taking  views  the 
i  has  to  be  guyed  up  like  a  derrick, 
e  negative  secured  in  the  twinkling  of 
!  In  Tuckerman's  .Ravine  there  lies  a 
of  loose  snow  of  some  two  hundred 
id  in  order  to  reach  it  about  a  half  mile 
jp  crust  has  to  be  descended.  A  slip 
send  a  man  on  a  breathless  slide  to  the 
I 

amusements,  plenty  of  books  are  pro- 
and  after  eight  o'clock  P.  M.,  Prof, 
ock,  from  the  headquarters  in  Han- 
i  accustomed  to  telegraph  war  and 
lews  to  the  isolated  adventurers." 
latest  report  we  have  seen  was  trans- 
from  the  summit  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
t  of  the  26th  inst.  Our  readers  will 
ber  that  on  that  day,  we  had  a  great 
itorm  and  that  the  weather  was  very 
le  themometer  early  in  the  morning 
kt  5°  in  Philada.,  at  noon  8°,  and  in  the 
y  about  13°.  The  dispatch  just  referred 
:ms  us  that  on  the  top  of  Mount  Wash- 
that  evening  the  thermometer  was  5° 
iero,  barometer  23.58,  wind  S.  Veloc- 
vind  25  miles  per  hour.  At  1  A.  M.,  the 
ras  north  from  one  point,  and  veered 
;  directly  opposite,  a  common  occur- 
here.  It  commenced  snowing  at  2  p. 
ng  the  first  time  they  had  ever  had 
vhen  the  ckmds  were  not  resting  on 
untain. 

nonth  30th,  1871. 


Wearing  Action  of  the  Sea. — The  last 
and  slip  at  Whitby,  occurred  in  1787, 
present  one  is  only  the  continuation 
rocess  which  has  been  going  on  for 
mndreds  of  years.    The  sea  is  steadily 
on  the  land  of  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
pecially  where  the  geological  forma- 
ot  of  a  kind  that  offers  great  resis- 
But  in  its  attacks  on  high  rocky 
Buch  as  Whitby  presents,  after  a  long 
>f  gradually  undermining,  a  sudden  cat- 
ensues.   The  land  cracks  at  the  base, 
ses  on  it  slip  down,  and  the  rock  above 
and  topples  over  or  sinks  abruptly 
a  vast  fissure  or  depression.  From 
arly  up  to  Flamborough  the  coast  is 
)ank  composed  of  sand,  pebbles,  &c, 
age  after  village  has  been  silently 
way.  According  to  Professor  Phillips, 
ite  has  been  calculated  as  going  on  at 
f  about  "  two  and  a  half  yards  in  the 
hich  upon  thirty-six  miles  of  coast 
mount  to  thirty  acres.    One  mile  in 
has  been  lost  since  the  Norman  con- 
ad  two  miles  since  the  Romans  occu- 
aracum."   Kilusca  finally  disappeared 
Ramspurm  and  Outhorne,  with  its 
ind  burial  ground,  have  vanished.  On 
kshire  maps  the  words  are  still  to  be 
Here   stood   Auburn,  which  was 
away  by  the   sea ;"    "  Hartbrern, 
away  by  the  sea ;"  "  Hyde,  lost  in  the 
i  ancient  documents  mention  is  made 
'  places.    Frismerk,  Thaclesthorpe, 
r,  Pennysmak,   Upsal,  Pottersflat. 
ihem  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 
,  which  now  overlooks  the  sea,  was 


once,  according  to  tradition,  ten  miles  distance 
from  it.  At  Bridlington,  the  gradual  waste 
and  break  down  of  the  cliff  are  very  appar- 
ent. When  we  reach  the  chalk  base  nearer 
to  Flamborough  the  rock  decays  and  yields 
up;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  the  sea 
gains.  The  small  islands  or  isolated  columns 
of  chalk  which  stand  up  in  the  sea  off  Flam- 
borough Head,  have  no  doubt  once  been 
joined  to  the  mainland.  Spurn  Point,  or  Head, 
on  which  stands  the  light-house,  owes  its 
safety  to  a  curious  balance  of  forces.  It 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  at  the 
extreme  south-east  extremity  of  Yorkshire, 
and  is  a  long,  narrow,  crescent  shaped  bank. 
On  the  south  side  it  is  often  wasted  by  the 
currents;  but  fresh  materials  are  continually 
brought  to  it  from  the  cliffs  further  north,  as 
they  gradually  crumble  away  into  the  sea.  To 
quote  Professor  Phillips,  "  it  is  out  of  the  river 
of  Holderness  that  the  spurn  is  constituted 
and  maintained."  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
stated  that  the  sea  is  receding  on  our  western 
coast.  If  this  double  action  continues,  it  may 
be  in  the  future  that  Liverpool  will  find  itself 
an  inland  town,  with  a  dried  up  harbor,  when 
Hornsea,  Bridlington  and  Whitby  are  only 
names  of  the  past. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Refreshment  from  the  Divine  Presence. — Such 
long  persecution,  met  as  it  was  by  such  chris- 
tian zeal  and  immovable  resolution  in  main- 
taining their  right  of  publicly  assembling  for 
the  worship  of  God,  is  an  indication  that  in 
those  assemblies  they  were  made  partakers 
of  that  solid  comfort  and  celestial  sweetness 
which  attend  the  true  and  evangelical  worship 
which  they  valued  above  all  the  delights,  plea- 
sures, and  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  which 
*  *  enabled  them  cheerfully  to  undergo 
not  only  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  but  im- 
prisonments, banishments,  and  even  death 
itself.  *  *  *  May  their  constancy  stir  up 
those  who  now  freely  enjoy  what  they  so 
dearly  purchased.-^esse's  Sufferings  of  Friends. 


An  English  writer  who  advocates  the  drop- 
ping of  the  letter  u  from  the  termination  our, 
as  is  the  universal  practice  in  the  United 
States,  says  that  the  needless  retention  of 
this  letter  in  a  single  copy  of  the  London 
Times  costs  £10,  and  that  in  English  books 
and  periodicals  alone,  it  increases  the  cost  of 
publication  fuily  £10,000  a  year,  without  yield- 
ing any  practical  good. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  18,  1871. 


Beautiful  is  the  description  by  the  evangel- 
ical prophet  of  the  redeemed  and  sanctified 
church  of  Christ,  "Look  upon  Zion,  the  city 
of  our  solemnities  ;  thine  eyes  shall  see  Jeru- 
salem a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down  ;  not  one  of  the  stakes 
thereof  shall  ever  bo  removed,  neither  shall 
any  of  the  cords  thereof  be  broken.  But 
there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  us  a 
place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein 
shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall  gal- 
lant ship  pass  thereby.  For  the  Lord  is  our 
judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is 
our  king  ;  He  will  save  us." 

How  great  and  radical  must  be  the  change 
effected  in  man,  before  he  can  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  glorious  church  "  without  spot  or 


wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."  Yet  that  change 
has  been  effected  in  thousands,  is  now  going 
on  in  thousands,  and  the  power  to  produce  it 
is  inexhaustible,  and  freely  offered  to  all. 

Why  then  are  not  more,  why  are  not  all, 
surrendering  themselves  to  the  glorified  Head 
of  this  church,  to  be  made  members  of  it? 
The  response  of  every  one  speaking  the  truth , 
must  be,  the  cross  is  in  the  way,  the  terms  are 
hard  for  flesh  and  blood,  the  natural  man 
shrinks  from  having  the  yoke  of  Christ  laid 
upon,  and  kept  upon  his  self-gratifying  pro- 
pensities. 

But  there  is  no  becoming  a  member  of  this 
church,  a  citizen  of  Zion  the  city  of  the  saints' 
solemnities,  where  Christ  is  judge,  lawgiver 
and  king,  but  by  submitting  to  his  prepara- 
tion, and  being  introduced  by  him.  The  only 
valid  evidence  of  citizenship  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited. The  love  of  the  world  must  be  re- 
nounced, and  each  one  must  show  by  practi- 
cal example,  that  he  admits  the  truth  and 
force  of  Christ's  words,  "  That  which  is  high- 
ly esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God,"  and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  this 
far-reaching  declaration,  he  will  have  Christ's 
spirit  bearing  testimony  with  his  own,  that 
he  is  his. 

So  far  as  we  have  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
those  in  our  own  religious  Society,  who,  in 
their  day,  were  lights  in  it  and  in  the  world, 
attaining  to  the  stature  of  strong  men  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  becoming  pillars  in  his 
church,  we  find  that,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
they  give  uniform  testimony  that  they  had 
to  sell  all  to  purchase  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
They  made  no  halfway  work  in  denying  self 
and  bearing  the  daily  cross.  For  Christ's  sake 
they  became  fools,  relinquished  the  treasures, 
the  pleasures,  friendships  and  the  maxims  of 
the  world,  refusing  to  be  conformed  thereto. 
Thus  dying  daily,  nevertheless  they  lived,  yet 
not  they,  but  Christ  lived  in  them ;  and  the 
life  they  lived  in  the  flesh  was  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God.  They  became,  and  continued 
to  be  what  they  were,  by  Divine  Grace ;  and 
this  is  the  only  way  any  among  us,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  can  walk  as  they  did  in  that  path 
which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
the  lion's  whelp  trodden  in,  but  which  leads 
to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  general  assem- 
bly and  church  of  the  first  born  which  are 
written  in  heaven.  This  Grace  is  unchange- 
ably the  same ;  the  compassionate  regard  of 
the  glorified  Head  of  this  church  is  undi- 
minished ;  his  gifts  and  graces  are  inexhausti- 
ble ;  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  bring  the  mem- 
bers of  our  poor  Society  into  "a  quiet  habita- 
tion, a  tabernacle  that  shall  not  be  taken 
down,"  is  to  submit  to  the  unalterable  terms 
of  discipleship,  maintaining  the  watch  in  that 
holy  Light  purchased  for  us  by  redeeming 
love,  and  in  it  taking  up  the  daily  cross  and 
following  Christ  step  by  step  in  the  regenera- 
tion". Thus  would  we  become  detached  from 
the  love  of  money  or  popularity,  esteeming 
the  reproaches  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
all  the  treasures  of  Egypt ;  the  love  of  Christ 
and  the  spread  of  his  kingdom  would  be  our 
absorbing  delight,  and  He  would  be  unto  us 
a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams,  wherein 
shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shall 
gallant  ship  pass  thereby. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Queen  Victoria  opened  the  session  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London,  on  the  9th  inst. 
There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members.    The  Lord 
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Chancellor  read  the  royal  speech,  and  at  its  conclusion 
the  Queen  left  the  House  of  Lords. 

Gladstone  has  given  notice  of  a  bill  altering  religions 
tests,  and  Cardwell  of  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  army.  In  the  budget  about  to  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, the  expenses  of  the  army  amount  to  £15,581,- 
700,  an  increase  of  £2,880,700  over  that  of  last  year. 
The  force  of  the  regular  army  is  to  be  brought  up  to 
133,200  men,  an  increase  of  19,980.  New  fortifications 
are  to  be  built  at  Dover  and  Harwich,  and  on  the  island 
of  Malta. 

On  the  11th  a  violent  gale  prevailed  on  the  British 
coasts,  causing  great  danger  and  loss  to  shipping. 
Numerous  wrecks  were  apprehended. 

The  proceedings  in  the  conference  for  the  settlement 
of  the  eastern  question,  have  not  reached  their  final 
stage,  but  await  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  treaty,  to 
which  France  must  be  a  party. 

Favre,  in  a  dispatch  to  Granville,  thanks  England 
for  the  succor  sent  to  Paris,  and  for  other  proofs  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship. 

Odo  Russell,  the  British  representative  at  Versailles, 
has  been  instructed  to  sustain  the  demand  made  by 
France  for  an  extension  of  the  armistice. 

A  Havre  dispatch  of  the  11th  says,  the  Prussians  have 
imposed  a  contribution  of  4,000,000  francs  on  Rouen, 
which  must  be  paid  to-day,  and  another  of  2,000,000 
francs  payable  to-morrow.  They  have  also  exacted 
640,000  francs  from  the  people  of  Fecamp. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that  the  war  contribution  of 
200,000,000  francs  exacted  from  Paris  has  been  appor- 
tioned 150,000,000  to  North  Germany  and  50,000,000 
to  South  Germany. 

Count  Bismarck  has  refused  to  negotiate  with  Switzer- 
land for  the  return  to  France  of  French  prisoners  de- 
tained in  that  country,  because,  as  he  says,  experience 
had  shown  that  the  French  government  was  unable  to 
guarantee  that  returned  soldiers  would  not  again  take 
up  arms  against  Germany.  He  asks  Switzerland  to 
continue  its  exercise  of  the  duties  of  loyal  neutrality, 
and  thereby  hasten  the  return  of  peace. 

The  Swiss  government  has  ordered  the  sale  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  French  cavalry  detained  in 
Switzerland.  Sixty-two  railway  wagons  laden  with 
provisions  for  the  French  prisoners,  had  arrived  from 
France. 

The  siege  and  bombardment  of  Belfort  have  continued 
during  the  armistice,  and  some  of  the  outposts  have  been 
carried  by  the  Germans. 

On  the  8th,  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  electors  of  France.  He  denounces  the  pre- 
sent Republican  government  as  having  sprung  from  in- 
surrection and  mob  violence,  and  says  all  its  acts  are 
illegitimate.  There  is  only  one  government  in  which 
resides  the  national  sovereignty,  able  to  heal  the  wounds, 
to  bring  hope  to  firesides,  and  reopen  profaned  churches 
for  prayer,  and  to  restore  industry,  concord  and  peace. 

The  delivery  of  the  cannon  and  small  arms  of  the 
army  of  Paris  to  the  Germans,  commenced  on  the  7th 
and  continued  on  subsecpient  days.  There  is  great  suf- 
fering and  distress  in  Paris,  but  the  city  is  orderly  and 
quiet,  and  provisions  were  being  brought  in  in  consider- 
able quantities.  The  routes  to  Paris  are  all  open.  It  is 
said  that  the  present  winter  has  been  the  coldest  in 
France  since  1830,  when  claret  and  other  light  wines 
froze  in  the  vaults. 

The  chief  interest  in  France  now  centres  in  the  result 
of  the  elections  held  on  the  8th  for  members  of  the 
National  Assembly.  The  German  officials  in  France 
were  instructed  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  a  vigor- 
ous censorship  over  the  French  press  while  the  elections 
were  pending,  and  many  journals  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed resumed  publication.  The  Republicans  seem 
generally  to  have  elected  their  candidates  in  the  large 
cities,  but  throughout  the  country  the  conservatives 
were  in  the  majority.  Official  returns  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  show  that  monarchical  candidates 
polled  195,000  votes,  and  the  republicans  only  47,000. 
A  Brussels  dispatch  of  the  12th  says,  the  report  of  the 
elections  in  fifty-four  of  the  eighty-nine  Departments, 
foots  up  370  Bonapartists  and  Orleanists,  and  80  Re- 
publicans. The  Assembly  is  to  meet  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  15th,  and  its  first  duty  will  be  to  consider  the  terms 
of  peace  which  may  be  offered  by  the  Germans.  These 
have  been  variously  reported,  and  will  not  be  certainly 
known  until  they  are  laid  before  the  assembly. 

Bordeaux  dispatches  of  the  13th  state  that  a  prepara- 
tory sitting  of  the  National  Assembly  had  been  held 
that  day,  at  which  about  300  deputies  were  present. 
The  session  was  formally  opened  and  the  secretaries  ap- 
pointed. The  result  of  the  elections  in  twenty  depart- 
ments were  still  unknown.  Most  of  these  departments 
are  occupied  by  German  troops.  Thiers  is  elected  by 
eighteen  departments,  and  Trochu  by  seven.  Garibaldi 


was  chosen  by  several  of  the  departments,  but  declines 
serving. 

Hostilities  continue  in  the  departments  of  Jura  and 
Doubs,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the  French  refusing  to 
accept  the  armistice.  It  is  reported  that  the  armistice 
will  be  extended  to  the  28th  inst.  On  the  13th,  pro- 
visions were  arriving  in  Paris  in  large  quantities.  The 
French  government  has  ceased  buying  food  for  the  in- 
habitants. A  Versailles  dispatch  says  that  the  German 
Emperor  will  enter  Paris  on  the  19th,  and  proceed  to 
the  Tuilleries,  where  he  will  hold  court.  The  general 
officers  of  the  army  will  then  inspect  the  army  of  in- 
vestment as  it  marches  over  a  designated  route  through 
the  city.  The  French  forces  have  completed  the  de- 
livery of  their  arms  to  the  Germans.  A  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  at  Berlin,  telegraphs  to  that  paper  that  it 
is  confidently  expected  at  head-quarters  that  peace  will 
shortly  be  concluded.  Nevertheless  military  and  finan- 
cial preparations  continue. 

The  Prussian  Parliament  has  been  asked  to  advance 
fifty  millions  of  thalers  to  the  empire,  which  will  be  re- 
funded by  the  Parliament  of  Germany.  The  Germans 
continue  to  levy  heavy  contributions  on  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  north  of  France.  It  is  said  the  department 
of  the  Seine-Inferieure  has  already  paid  25,000,000 
francs. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a 
loan  of  200,000,000  francs,  and  to  levy  a  municii^al  war 
tax. 

The  steamship  Cuba,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
the  11th  inst.,  took  out  among  her  passengers  Earl  de 
Grey,  Lord  Tenterden,  Montague,  Bernard  and  Vis- 
count Goderich,  of  the  joint  high  commission  for  the 
settlement  of  the  fishery  question  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  Alabama  and 
other  claims  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations. 

London,  2d  mo.  13th.  Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  91£;  ten  forties,  87f. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  7f  a  !%d. ;  Orleans,  7-J 
a  8d.    Red  western  wheat,  10s.  9d.  a  lis.  2d.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — The  census  of  the  different  States 
is  now  complete,  with  the  exceptions  of  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas. 

The  Railroad  Journal  says  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  opened  in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  1870, 
was  54,435,  made  at  a  cost  for  road  and  equipment  of 
$2,573,526,109.  The  increase  during  the  year  1870 
amounted  to  5,574  miles,  at  a  cost  for  road  and  equip- 
ment of  $234,910,300.  The  largest  increase  has  been 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week 
was  280.  The  deaths  from  consumption  were  47  ;  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  25  ;  debility,  25;  old  age,  11. 
Males  163  ;  females,  117. 

The  recent  Septennial  enumeration  of  taxable  inhab- 
itants in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  shows  a  total  of 
856,697,  of  whom  158,622  reside  in  Philadelphia.  Alle- 
gheny has  65,995  taxables ;  Luzerene,  43,022 ;  Lancaster, 
28,525  ;  Schuylkill,  25,142  ;  Berks,  25,003.  The  State 
has  66  counties.  The  smallest  is  Forest  with  only  749 
taxables. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  having  indicated  a 
willingness  to  appoint  a  high  commission  to  settle  all 
existing  differences  between  the  two  countries,  the 
measure  was  approved  by  President  Grant,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.  S.  Senate  the  names  of  five  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  viz  :  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Hamilton  Fish,  the  newly  appointed 
Minister  to  England,  General  Schenck,  ex-Attorney 
General  Hoar,  Associate  Justice  Nelson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Senator  Williams,  of  Oregon.  The  nomina- 
tions were  confirmed.  The  J  oint  Commission  is  to  meet 
in  Washington  at  an  early  day. 

According  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  chief  mer- 
cantile agency  in  this  country,  the  number  of  business 
failures  in  1870,  which  have  been  made  public,  was 
3,551,  representing  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $88,242,- 
000,  of  which  430  were  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  $20,573,000. 

Last  year  4,800  vessels  arrived  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  including  789  steamers.  Of  the  entire  number 
2,184  vessels  were  American,  1,979  British,  310  North 
German.  No  other  nation  having  one  hundred.  The 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  post-office  for  1870, 
shows  that  the  whole  number  of  letters  sent  to  foreign 
countries  was  6,164,435,  the  number  of  foreign  letters 
received  was  5,715,714. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  a 
111*.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114J- ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1862,  112 ; 
ditto,  1868, 110-| ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  HOJ.  Super- 
fine flour,  $5.95  a  $6.40 ;  western  shipping,  $6.75  a  $7  ; 
finer  brands,  $7.15  a  $10.60.  Amber  western  wheat, 
$1.60;  No.  2  Chicago  spring  $1.54.  Canada  barley,  $1.07. 


Oats,  67  a  69  cts.  Yellow  corn,  86  a  87  cts. ;  wt 
mixed,  82  cts.  Philadelphia. — Superfine  flour,  $1 
15.50  ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $9.50.  Indiana  red* 
$1.55  a  $1.60  ;  amber,  $1.62  a  $1.65  ;  Penna.  red, . 
a  $1.45.  Yellow  corn,  78  a  80  cts.  Oats,  59  a  6 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  A' 
Drove-yard  reached  about  2250  head.  Extra  sc 
8£  a  9  cts.  ;  fair  to  good,  6J  a  8  cts.,  and  common 
cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sales  of  14,000  sheep  at  5|  a  t 
per  lb.  gross,  and  4,500  hogs  at  $10.50  a  $11.50  p< 
lb.  net.  Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $1.90 
fair  to  prime,  $1.60  a  $1.83  ;  prime  to  choice  red, 
a  $2 ;  fair  to  good,  $1.50  a  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  & 
cts.  Oats,  60  cts.  Chicago.— No.  2  wheat,  $1.23. 
2  corn,  51  cts.  No.  2  oats,  48  cts.  Barley,  82  cts.  : 
12^  a  12f  cts. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Instri 
will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-day  mo' 
the  25th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock. 

Charles  J.  Allei 
Second  month,  1871.  C 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  first  mathen 
school.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Conard,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co. 
Dr.  Charles  Evans,  702  Race  St.,  Philadel 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  " 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNES! 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  Aj 
tion .  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelphia 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  41 3  Spruce  St.,  Phila 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IK] 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOR] 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Far. 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Ccf§ 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadi 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  d< 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  di 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA1  .< 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadetw 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  "W  k 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  i  w 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  B  fd 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  Eleventh  >nt 
1870,  at  her  residence  in  Amity,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Iai 
D.,  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Lee,  an  overseer  and  « ffi 
Exeter  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  74t  m 
of  her  age.  In  the  removal  of  this  dear  Frielti 
Society  and  her  bereaved  family  and  friends  h.i  ffl| 
tained  a  great  loss  ;  but  have  the  consoling  beli  M 
it  is  her  eternal  gain,  humbly  trusting  that  throi  itl 
mercy  and  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  she  has  iten 
into  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  just  of  all ;  led 
tions. 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Morrisville,  But  0 

Pa.,  on  the  28th  of  12th  mo.  1870,  Jane,  wife  of  1  m 
Moon,  in  the  55th  year  of  her  age,  a  useful  and  1  pvl 
member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  I 
mitting  in  early  life  to  the  restraints  of  religious  jooi 
cerned  parents,  she  was  mercifully  preserved  fror  iai 
alluring  follies  and  vanities  in  the  world,  by  pjij 
Satan  seeks  to  destroy  the  immortal  soul ;  andby  W| 
heed  to  the  still  small  voice,  she  grew  in  grace  Ml 
the  saving  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chris  H 
obtrusive  worth,  and  a  self-sacrificing  dispositio  M 
conspicuous  traits  in  her  character.  Her  end  wa  M 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Upper  Darby,  Delaw  rffl 

Pa.,  on  the  1st  of  2d  mo.  1871,  Phebe  R.  Ga  W 
wife  of  the  late  Isaac  P.  Garrett,  a  valued  elder  (  I 
ter  Monthly  Meeting.  From  early  life  she  end'  or« 
to  walk  as  a  lowly  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Ml 
experienced  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise,  "  L  1 1 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worl  1 
her  last  illness  she  expressed  a  belief  that  a  I  WA 
was  prepared  for  her,  and  her  frequent  prayers  j  1 
Divine  presence  and  support  were  graciously  an  e'H 
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I  should  have  been  stated  in  our  last  num- 
>ut  one,  that  the  letter  of  Eiehard  Smith 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
i  from  a  manuscript  Biography  of  the 
om  and  Smith  families,  written  by  Joseph 
om  in  the  year  1788.] 

For  "The  Friend." 

Account  of  Richard  Smith,  author  of  "A  Letter 
Priest  of  the  Church  of  England,"  A.D.  1660. 

(Continued  from  page  202.) 

ie  "  peaceable  posture"  of  Truth  as  held 
riends,  which  the  latter  portion  of  these 
es  refers  to,  as  then  established  in  Eng- 
was  due  in  part  to  the  court  influence 
illiam  Penn,  and  in  part  to  the  Popish 
jncies  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
actual  Eomanism  of  King  James  the 
id.  Eoman  Catholics  in  England  are  of 
ie  "Dissenters,"  and  in  order  to  spare 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  heavy 
of  oppressive  power  from  Dissenters  in 
•al,  including  Friends.  Credit,  unfortu- 
y,  cannot  be  given  to  the  Established 
ch  for  having  become  more  noble-spirit- 
hristianly  tolerant,  or  liberal.  Subser- 
y  to  a  Eomanising  court  was,  alas!  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  her  entreatment 
)issenters."  It  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  hu- 
nature,  that  no  sooner  has  a  sect  escaped 
under  the  heel  of  persecution  for  non- 
irmity  of  opinion  and  practice  in  religion, 
it  turns  round  and  seeks  to  compel  con- 
ty  to  its  own  "  non -conformist"  views  by 
%r  methods  to  those  lately  used  against 

it  being  disposed  to  trust  implicitly  to  a 
anence  of  the  improved  order  of  things, 
ids  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
h  century  to  look  towards  the  colonies 
nerica  as  a  haven  of  more  assured  rest 
-eligious  liberty.  Without  referring  to 
sylvania,  I  will  take  up  the  history  of 
Jersey,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of 
mper,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
xies of  the  Province  of  Nova  Caesarea 
>w  Jersey. 

m  indebted  for  the  following  sketch  of 
rimitive  history  of  West  New  Jersey  to 
il  papers  read  before  the  West  New 
Y  Surveyor's  Association  at  sundry  times, 
'0  the  fundamental  law  of  New  Jersey, 


Learning  and  Spicer's  Laws,  and  Smith's  His 
tory  of  New  Jersey,  &c. 

The  early  settlers  upon  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  rivers  were  Dutch  and  Swedes,  who 
established  governments  of  their  own.  But 
about  1663-64,  the  British  government  claim- 
ing right  by  discovery,  reduced  the  whole 
country  under  their  control ;  and  King  Charles 
II.,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  the  12th 
March,  1663,  (from  the  authorized  Books  of 
Grants,  &c.,)  granted  unto  his  brother,  James 
Duke  of  York,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  "All 
that  Part  of  the  main  Land  of  New  England 
beginning  at  a  certain  place  called  or  known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  next  adjoining  to 
New  Scotland  in  America;  and  from  thence 
extending  along  the  Sea  Coast  unto  a  certain 
place  called  Petuaquine  or  Pemaquid,  and  so 
up  the  Eiver  thereof  to  the  furthest  head  of 
the  same  as  it  tendeth  Northward ;  and  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  the  Eiver  of  Kene- 
beque,  and  so  upwards  by  the  shortest  Course 
to  the  Eiver  of  Canada,  Northward ;  and  also 
all  that  Island  or  Islands  commonly  called  by 
the  several  Name  or  Names  of  Matowacks  or 
Long  Island  scituate  lying  and  being  towards 
the  West  of  Cape  Codd  and  the  Narrow- 
Higansetts  abutting  upon  the  main  Land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  there,  called  or  known 
by  the  several  Names  of  Conecticut  or  Hud- 
son's Eiver;  together  also  with  the  said  Eiver 
called  Hudson's  Eiver,  and  all  the  Lands 
from  the  West  side  of  Conecticut  to  the  East 
side  of  Delaware  Bay.  And  also  all  those 
several  Islands  called  or  known  by  the  names 
of  Martin's  Vineyard  and  Nantukes  or  other- 
wise Nantukett." 

The  limits  of  this  grant  are  quite  proble- 
matical, though  interpreted  as  including  New 
York,  New  England  and  New  Jersey ;  but 
the  terms  of  the  next,  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  present  New 
Jersey  quite  accurately.  The  Duke  by  his 
deeds  of  lease  and  release,  dated  23d  and  24th 
of  June  1664,  "  in  consideration  of  a  compe- 
tent sum  of  good  and  lawful  Money  of  Eng- 
land" grants  and  conveys  unto  "  John  Lord 
Berkeley,  Baron  of  Stratton,  one  of  the  King's 
Privy  Council,  and  Sir  George  Carteret  of 
Saltrum,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  Knight, 
and  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  All  that  tract  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  New-England,  and  lying  and  being 
to  the  Westward  of  Long  Island  and  Manhitas 
island  and  bounded  on  the  East  part  by  the 
main  Sea  and  part  by  Hudson's  Kiverand  hath 
upon  the  West  Delaware  Bay  or  Eiver  and 
extendeth  Southward  to  the  Main  Ocean  as 
far  as  Cape-May  at  the  Mouth  of  Delaware 
Bay  and  to  the  Northward  as  far  as  the 
Northernmost  Branch  of  the  said  Bay  or  Eiver 
of  Delaware,  which  is  forty-one  Degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  Latitude,  and  crosseth  over 
thence  in  a  strait  line  to  Hudson's  Eiver  in 
forty-one  Degrees  of  Latitude ;  which  said 
Tract  of  Land  is  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the 
Name  or  Names  of  New  Ceaserea  or  New 


Jersey;  and  also  all  Eivers,  mines,  minerals, 
woods,  fishings,  hawkings,  huntings  and  fow- 
lings,  and  all  other  royalties,  profits,  commo- 
dities and  hereditaments  whatsoever  to  the 
said  lands  and  premises  belonging  or  in  any 
wise  appertaining. 

(Signed)  James." 
In  the  same  year  the  new  Lords  Proprietors, 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  promulgated  a  docu- 
ment by  way  of  constitution  and  fundamental 
law  for  the  Territories  just  acquired.  From 
this  document,  entitled  "  The  Concessions  and 
Agreement  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  the 
Province  of  New  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey  to 
and  with  all  and  every  of  the  Adventurers 
and  all  such  as  shall  settle  or  plant  there,"  I 
extract  the  following,  as  showing  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  Friends  who  ultimately  be- 
came Proprietors.  Every  free  settler  who 
should  receive  a  grant  of  land  was  required 
to  come  "  arm'd  with  a  good  Musket,  bore  12 
Bullets  to  the  Pound,  with  10  pounds  of 
Powder,  and  20  pounds  of  Bullets,  with  Ban- 
diliers  and  Match  convenient,"  and  "  every 
able  Servant  that  he  shall  carry  with  him 
arm'd  and  provided  as  aforesaid."  They  were 
to  "  constitute  trained  bands  and  companies, 
with  the  number  of  soldiers,  for  the  safety, 
strength,  and  defence  of  the  said  Province, 
and  of  the  forts,  castles,  cities,  &c,  to  suppress 
all  mutinies  and  rebellions,  to  make  war  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  all  Indians,  strangers, 
and  foreigners,  as  they  shall  see  cause  ;  and 
to  pursue  an  enemy  as  well  by  Sea  as  by 
Land."  These  concessions  make  no  provision 
for  purchasing  the  rights  or  conciliating  the 
feelings  of  the  Indians,  but  Governor  Philip 
Carteret,  appointed  on  the  day  of  the  date  of 
the  concessions,  on  his  arrival  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  next  year,  1665,  thought  it  prudent 
to  purchase  their  rights. 

Berkeley  and  Carteret  held  the  Province 
for  over  ten  years.  During  this  period  Eiehard 
Hartshorne,  "a  Friend  of  high  standing,"  set- 
tled in  East  New  Jersey,  having  purchased 
land  from  former  patentees  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  Indian  claims  not  having  been 
satisfied  by  the  Duke,  nor  by  the  patentees 
under  him,  Eiehard  found  his  rights  called  in 
question  by  the,  natives.  "  The  Indians,"  says 
he,  "came  to  my  house  and  laid  their  hands 
on  the  post  and  frame  of  the  house  and  said 
that  house  was  theirs,  they  never  had  any- 
thing for  it,  and  told  me  if  I  would  not  buy 
the  land,  I  must  be  gone.  But  I  minded  it 
not,  thinking  it  was  Davis's  land,  and  they 
wanted  to  get  something  of  me ;  they  at  last 
told  me  they  would  kill  my  cattle  and  burn 
my  hay,  if  I  would  not  buy  the  land  nor  be 
gone;  then  I  went  to  the  Patentees,  which 
were  James  Grover,  Eiehard  Stout,  John 
Bound,  and  Eiehard  Gibbons;  they  told  me  it 
was  never  bought,  nor  had  the  Indians  any- 
thing for  it.  *  *  *  I  told  them  I  would  not 
live  on  those  terms,  and  not  only  so,  but  it 
was  dangerous,  for  the  Indians  threatened  to 
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kill  my  cattle."  Richard  afterwards  re-pur- 
chased his  lands  from  the  Indians  :  it  may  well 
be  doubted,  and  was  doubted  by  the  primitive 
settlers,  whether  the  natives  had  any  more 
real  intrinsic  right  to  desert  and  undivided 
lands  than  the  English  ;  but  following  the 
golden  rule,  "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you  do  ye  even  so  to  them," 
proved  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  the 
best  worldly  wisdom  as  well  as  the  best  re- 
ligion. While  New  England  and  Virginia 
were  scenes  of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property  to  both  Indians  and 
English,  in  New  Jersey  as  afterwards  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  two  races  lived  side  by  side  in 
mutual  goodwill,  and  "the  Indians,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Samuel  Smith,  "  became,  of  a  jeal- 
ous, shy  people,  serviceable  good  neighbours." 

An  account  of  the  country  written  by  Rich- 
ard Hartshorne  and  circulated  among  Friends, 
is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
given  the  first  decisive  impetus  to  the  emigra- 
tion movement  among  them. 

Passing  over  the  temporary  repossession  of 
the  Province  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  its  retro- 
cession by  them  to  the  English  in  1673-4, 
and  the  new  grants  thereby  rendered  neces- 
sary from  the  king  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
from  the  latter  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  to 
confirm  their  title,  we  arrive  at  the  period, 
(a.  d.  1675,)  when  Lord  Berkeley,  becoming 
weary  of  his  Proprietorship,  offered  it  for  sale 
at  a  low  price.  At  that  time  John  Fenwick, 
of  London,  a  Friend  of  considerable  means, 
and  acting  as  Trustee  for  Edward  Byllynge 
or  Byllinge,  a  gentleman  of  large  though  en- 
cumbered estate,  conceived  the  idea  of  pur- 
chasing, conjointly  with  Byllinge  as  chief,  the 
proprietorship,  and  of  removing  with  his  own 
family  to  the  "  land  of  promise."  Thus  not 
only  would  Fenwick  himself  and  such  Friends 
as  might  choose  to  join  his  venture,  attain  the 
coveted  religious  freedom  and  security  from 
persecution,  together  with  the  advantages 
which  the  virgin  soil  of  America  offered  to 
planters,  but  a  large  pecuniary  profit  would, 
he  believed,  be  reaped  by  Byllinge  and  him- 
self from  dividing  and  retailing  the  immense 
tract,  so  bought  at  wholesale.  Edward  Byll- 
inge, also  a  Friend,  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  promote  the  removal  of 
such  Friends  as  desired  to  join  the  proposed 
religious  colony,  while  not  intending  to  re- 
move himself.  The  propi'ietorship  was  to  be 
in  his  name  as  chief,  and  Fenwick  was  to  re- 
ceive one  tenth  of  the  lands  for  acting  as  his 
Trustee.  In  accordance -with  their  mutual 
understanding,  Fenwick  and  Byllinge  now 
proceeded  to  make  their  bargain  with  Lord 
Berkeley,  which  was  consummated  in  the 
same  year,  by  his  conveyance  to  Fenwick  in 
trust  for  Byllinge  and  his  assigns,  of  his  moiety 
or  half  part  of  Nova  Caesarea  or  New  Jersey. 
The  purchase  money  required,  even  allowing 
for  the  manifold  greater  value  of  money  in 
those  days,  was  comparatively  small ;  and  yet 
the  situation  of  Byllinge's  affairs  was  such, 
that  even  this  small  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  had  to  be  advanced  by  Fenwick.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  gave  rise 
to  misunderstanding  and  disagreement  be- 
tween Byllinge  and  his  trustee,  and  they  con- 
cluded to  refer  their  dispute  to  William  Penn 
as  arbitrator ;  who,  after  carefully  examining 
the  case,  gave  his  award.  This  not  being 
satisfactory  to  Fenwick,  the  latter  refused  to 
comply  with  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend" 

There  is  a  very  striking  coincidence  of  feel- 
ing and  sense  of  judgment  in  the  views  held 
forth  in  the  Epistle  of  Caution  and  Advice,  to 
which,  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  were  re- 
ferred in  a  note  under  an  article  of  correspond- 
ence by  Samuel  Fothergill,  in  the  issue  of  the 
21st  of  last  -month,  and  those  contained  in 
Mary  Peisley's  letter  to  John  Pemberton, 
written  near  the  same  time,  on  the  subject  of 
paying  a  tax  for  the  support  of  war :  the  read- 
ing of  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  especially  to  such  as  are 
standing  in  the  position  of  justifying  them- 
selves in  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  like 
purpose.  We  think  the  former  is  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend," 
and  it  is  sent  for  insertion  in  that  journal, 
should  it  be  deemed  proper;  and  we  would 
refer  the  letter  to  the  perusal  of  Friends  :  it 
will  be  found  on  pages  113  and  114,  of  vol.  11 
of  Friends'  Library.  Both  holding  forth  the 
united  belief  and  sense,  that  the  Lord  was 
about  to  exalt  the  blessed  day  foretold  by  the 
prophet,  that  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  nor  learn  war  any  more." 

The  signers  of  the  Epistle  say,  "  It  is  his 
determination  to  exalt  this  blessed  day  in  this 
our  age,  if  in  the  depth  of  humility  we  receive 
his  instructions,  and  obey  his  voice. 

The  expression  used  by  Mary  Peisley  is : 
"  Though  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to 
derogate  from  the  real  worth  of  those  honor- 
able sons  of  the  morning,  who  were  made  in- 
strumental in  a  good  degree  to  break  down 
the  partition  walls  which  carnal,  selfish  men, 
had  raised  between  the  people  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness ;  yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  say, 
and  give  it  under  my  hand,  that  it  was  and 
is  the  design  of  God,  that  his  people  in  future 
ages  should  make  an  improvement  on  their 
labors,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  reformation 
even  further  than  they  did :  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  night  of  apostacy  has  come  over  us  as  a 
people,  (as  day  and  night  succeed  each  other 
in  their  season,  and  God  keeps  his  covenant 
with  both)  yet  am  I  of  the  judgment,  that 
day  has  begun  to  dawn,  in  which  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  will  rise  higher  and  higher, 
and  with  greater  lustre  than  heretofore.  But 
if  those  who  are  called  of  God  to  be  the  sons 
of  this  morning,  look  back  to  the  night,  and 
to  them  who  have  slept,  and  been  drunken  in 
the  night,  (by  sipping  of  the  golden  cup  of 
abomination)  or  even  to  the  latter  day — they 
will  frustrate  the  designs  of  Providence  re- 
specting themselves,  but  not  respecting  his 
own  work.  For  it  is  his  sacred  determina- 
tion to  be  glorious  in  heaven  and  glorified  on 
earth,  though  those  who  would  be  called  His 
Israel  be  not  gathered." 

Mary  Peisley  and  her  companion  in  the 
bonds  of  the  gospel,  Catherine  Payton,  and 
their  fellow  laborer,  Samuel  Fothergill,  paid 
an  extensive  religious  visit  in  America  be- 
tween the  years  1753  and  1756 :  through  the 
exercises  attending,  they  were  introduced 
into  a  lively  sense  of  the  state  of  the  churches 
at  that  period ;  when  not  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers opposed  the  reformation  pointed  to  in 
the  before  mentioned  documents.  The  former 
of*  them  states  the  cause  as  arising  from  a 
state  of  worldly  mindedness,  saying,  that 
"  divers  parents  of  this  age,  have  bent  their 
thoughts  and  desires  too  much  to  earth,  to 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  discerning  of  the 
times  and  seasons  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  of 
the  sacred  purposes-  of  Him,  whose  wisdom  is 


 ' 
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inscrutable,  and  whose  ways  are  past  find  I 
out,  by  all  the  penetrations  of  finite  unci 
standings,  uninfluenced  by  His  own  eterl 

light." 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  I 
blessed  Head  of  the  church  raised  up  J 
qualified  a  band  of  faithful  Friends — thePil 
bertons,  Churchman,  Woolman,  Benezet,  II 
len,  Dylwin,  and  not  a  few  other  lively  spiri  I 
and  exercised  members  of  our  religious  I 
ciety,  who  dwelt  under  the  weight  of  thee! 
cern  already  alluded  to,  and  also  as  reganl 
the  state  of  the  church  in  relation  to  slaval 
until  1774  and  1776,  when,  on  both  these  el 
jects,  such  disciplinary  arrangements  wl 
adopted  as  those  which  now  exist  for  the! 
eluding  of  members  for  countenancing  ni 
tary  services,  either  by  the  payment  of  <] 
tax  levied  for  the  support  of  war,  or  in  :I 
other  manner  giving  encouragement  to  I 
unstable  spirit  of  war. 

Thus,  through  the  faithfulness  of  our  ]1 
decessors,  is  transmitted  to  us  and  succeed! 
ages,  an  inheritance  "  to  hold  fast  that  no  nl 
may  take  our  crown."  It  does  not  become  J 
of  their  successors  in  religious  profession! 
throw  down  any  of  the  altars  the  Lord  I 
raised  in  his  church.  But  if  any  have  pail 
tax  levied  for  warlike  purposes,  whether! 
advertantly  or  otherwise,  let  them  not  sta 
in  justification  of  the  act,  or  be  placing  ] 
candle  under  a  bed,  and  saying,  Friends  hi 
always  paid  a  war  tax ;  or  throwing  fol 
doubts  concerning  the  testimony,  or  the  }1 
priety  of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  wh'l 
some  rules  already  decided  on  by  the  chuii 
presuming  that  if  the  concern  for  such  bll 
right  one,  it  will  make  its  way.  Are  we  M 
admonished  by  an  apostle,  "to  contend  esii 
estly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saint! 
This  exercise,  the  christian  traveller  of  1 
finds  needful  in  his  own  particular,  and  v]j 
equally  apply  to  his  exercises  in  the  chiri 
as  divine  ability  is  afforded. 
Second  month,  1871. 

Iceland. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  anomaly  as  thr 
land  of  Iceland  ?  Geographically  it  belo 
to  the  Western  continent,  and  yet,  historic! 
and  politically,  it  is  a  member  of  the  East* 
It  lies  close  under  the  Arctic  circle,  wbl 
winter  prevails  during  three  quarters  of  1 
year,  and  is  surrounded  by  seas  filled  with  I 
bergs;  and  yet  boiling  geysers  and  founts f 
of  heated  steam  burst  everywhere  from|s 
surface,  while  great  volcanoes  pour  down  i  S 
its  valleys  and  upon  its  plains  streams  of  r  A 
ten  lava.  The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  .  I 
landers  are  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland;  I 
while  the  Eskimos  are  sunk- to  the  net! 
level  of  ignorance,  the  Icelanders  have  rai  l 
themselves  to  an  elevated  plane  of  enligb. I 
ment.  And  so  the  wonderful  island  lies  th  k 
a  link  between  the  two  hemispheres;  a  m 
where  the  most  opposite  of  elements,  I  f 
and  cold,  are  constantly  contending  for  so  ,!* 
eignty  ;  the  seat  of  a  race  of  the  highest  (i? 
lization  in  close  contact  with  a  race  of  w 
lowest  barbarism.  Nor  does  this  end  1 
chapter  of  contradictions.  Lying  almost  !>- 
yond  the  range  of  either  animal  or  veget:  e 
production,  the  island  still  yields  commodi  « 
which  many  more  favored  localities  can't 
furnish.  It  rivals  semi-tropical  Italy  in  '<> 
value  of  its  sulphur  mines,  temperate  Germ  y 
in  the  variety  of  its  mineral  waters,  Scotl  d 
and  Norway  in  the  fertility  of  its  salmon ; 
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and  annually  produces,  in  proportion  to 
>pulation,  three  times  the  number  of 
i  and  sheep  raised  in  our  own  State  of 
fork.    It  exports  several  articles  which 
ther  found  nowhere  else,  or,  if  found, 
■  greatly  inferior  quality,  such  as  the 
of  the  eider  duck,  which  makes  its  way 
ry  palace,  and  upon  which  the  heads  of 
e  kings  of  the  earth  easily  or  uneasily 
e  feldspar  so  largely  used  in  optical  ex- 
ents,  and  that  semi-carbonized  wood, 
i  as  surtubrandur,  which,  as  a  material 
e  manufacture  of  furniture,  equals  the 
s  ebony  of  the  tropics.    A  land  of  gla- 
ind  suffering  keenly  from  the  chill  winds 
jlow  off  the  icy  shores  of  Greenland, 
d's  chief  harbors  are  open  all  the  year 
,  while  those  of  the  Baltic,  far  to  the 
are  frequently  closed.  A  treeless  coun- 
a  inhabitants  often  burn  the  costliest  of 
—  mahogany,  rosewood,   and  Brazil 
—which  has  been  borne  to  them  from  the 
i,  at  no  expense  for  freight,  by  the  cur- 
?  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  land  where  wheat 
5t  ripen,  its  people  possess  in  abundance 
etable  growth,  the   lichen  islandicus, 
,  in  far  richer  countries,  is  accounted  a 
t.  A  nation  almost  destitute  of  schools, 
its  sons  and  daughters  are  taught  to 
nd  write  from  their  earliest  years, 
history  and  philology  of  the  island  pre- 
jatures  equally  strange  and  striking.  It 
smallest  of  all  Teutonic  communities, 
its  speech  is  the  most  ancient,  and, 
aatically,  the  richest  of  all  the  Teutonic 
ts.  In  it  are  preserved  the  oldest  poems, 
Idest  political  orations,  and  the  oldest 
ius  ideas  of  our  race.    It  is,  as  has  been 
he  feeblest  of  all  Teutonic  communities, 
was  the  first  to  develop  a  republican 
a  of  government,  the  first  to  establish 
y  jury,  the  first  to  compile  codes  of  law. 
colonization  of  the  island  furnished  a 
3l  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  eoloniza- 
f  New  England  in  the  seventeenth,  its 
rs  seeking  its  barren  shores  for  the  self- 
eason  that  led  the  Puritans  to  the  rock- 
coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
Its  sturdy  sons  helped  to  delay  the  fall 
)  Eastern  Empire  by  enlisting  in  the 
gjuard  of  the  Byzantine  monarchs;  took 
under  Burik,  in  the  foundation  of  the 
m  monarchy ;  took  part,  under  Rollo,  in 
itablishment  of  that  Norman  dynasty 
subsequently  conquered  England  ;  set 
lgdoms,  and  left  traces  of  their  speech, 
land  and  Scotland ;  built  churches  and 
in  Greenland  ;  and  preceded  Columbus, 
e  hundred  years,  on  the  dreary,  watery 
ivhich  led  to  the  mainland  of  America 
nation  so  small  as  Iceland  has  so  large 
ature.    The  number  of  printed  books 
its  to  many  thousands,  and  the  number 
>rinted  works,  preserved  as  manuscripts 
)  public  libraries  of  Europe,  is  at  least 
y  great.    Nor  is  this  literature,  as  is  the 
?ith  many  minor  nationalities,  and  with 
jolonial  communities,  made  up  of  trans 
3,  but  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  ori 
works.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bible 
few  theological  works,  Homer  and  one 
>  other  classics,  Milton,  Klopstock,  Pope 
jortions  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and 
;  very  little  of  the  literature  of  othei 
is  has  been  translated  into  Icelandic 
lodern  literature,  especially  of  this  cen 
is  rich  in  poetry  and  in  poetical  works 
1  Icelandic  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 


the  history  of  the  English  language.  In  their 
early  stages,  so  nearly  connected  were  the 
two  tongues  that  we  can  very  well  imagine 
an  intelligent  Anglo-Saxon  and  an  intelligent 
Icelander  making  themselves  mutually  under- 
stood, with  some  little  slowness  and  difficulty 
perhaps.  At  a  later  period  the  Icelandic  great- 
ly influenced  the  English,  especially  in  its 
northern  dialects,  so  that  most  of  the  dialectic 
words  used  by  Burns  are  at  once  comprehen- 
sible to  the  student  of  the  insular  language. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  its  importance  to  the 
English  scholar,  the  Icelandic  has  hitherto 
been,  to  the  great  mass  of  students  of  English 
lineage,  a  sealed  book.  While  the  philologists 
of  Scandinavia  were  making  broad  reputa- 
tions by  their  investigations  in  the  old  North- 
ern domain,  while  the  philologists  of  Germany 
were  cleverly  availing  themselves  of  this  field, 
the  English  knew  so  little  of  the  harvest 
which  was  awaiting  the  reaper,  that  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  England  and  America  who  had 
ever  paid  any  attention  to  Icelandic  might 
almost,  until  within  the  last  decade,  have  been 
reckoned  up  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  man. 
But  in  England  a  new  era  has  dawned.  The 
labors  of  Laing  and  Dasent  and  Thorpe  in 
Icelandic  literature  are  beginning  to  excite 
interest  in  the  Icelandic  language,  and  a  great 
impulse  has  latterly  been  given  to  the  new 
movement  by  the  publication  of  the  first  part 
of  an  excellent  Icelandic-English  lexicon, 
through  the  agency  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

But  through  it  all,  through  the  present  days 
when  its  speech  opens  up  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  linguist  of  every  Germanic  tribe,  as 
through  those  past  days  when  its  writers 
were  the  chroniclers  of  all  the  neighboring 
Germanic  nations,  the  venerable  island  floats 
upon  the  gray  waters  of  the  distant  Northern 
sea,  the  wonder  alike  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
philosopher.  The  former  sees  in  it  a  display 
of  nature's  powers  under  forms  which  they 
nowhere  else  assume ;  the  latter  sees  in  it  a 
nation,  weak  in  numbers,  maintaining  un- 
changed for  almost  a  thousand  years,  against 
obstacles  never  before  surmounted  by  man, 
its  language,  its  literature,  and  its  customs. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Edward  Wright. 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

"During  the  first  week  of  his  foremanship, 
Ned  sent  five  barges  to  Victoria  Dock  at  high 
water,  with  two  men  in  each,  while  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  barge  alone.  Having  arrived  at 
the  dock  in  due  course,  he  made  his  barge  fast 
to  the  floating  pier.  The  tide  was  just  then 
running  out  very  hard,  and  before  he  could 
get  his  oars  put  in,  and  prepare  to  drop  his 
barge  clear  of  the  pier,  to  allow  the  passenger 
steamboat  to  approach,  the  pierman  cast  oft 
the  rope  which  held  Ned's  barge,  and  sent 
him  adrift,  although  the  passenger  boat  was 
then  at  Blackwall.  This,  was  a  malicious 
act,  and  Ned's  anger  was  so  aroused  that 
the  consequences  might  have  been  serious, 
had  the  pierman  been  at  hand.  Away  went 
the  barge,  the  tide  taking  her  still  farther  and 
farther  from  the  shore,  and  drifting  her  right 
over  to  the  other  side.  Ned  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do,  having  no  anchor  to  let  go, 
and  nothing  on  which  to  lay  hold  to  check 
her  course.  At  last  a  Christian  man,  master 
of  a  small  tug,  observed  Ned's  dilemma,  and 
steaming  after  the  barge  he  took  the  headfast, 


and  towed  the  barge  back  to  the  pier,  and 
laid  her  athwart  the  lighter. 

"Ned  at  once  remonstrated  with  the  pier- 
man for  his  unkind  action,  upon  which  he  be- 
came abusive,  and  made  use  of  the  disgusting 
language  so  common  among  low  men  pro- 
voked. Whenever  Ned  was  on  the  pier  he 
was  irritated  by  similar  abusive  words,  and 
at  last  was  so  angered,  that  he  seized  the  man 
by  his  coat  collar,  ran  him  violently  along  the 
pier  to  the  extreme  edge,  and  threatened  to 
throw  him  overboard.  Never  was  man  held 
in  a  more  powerful  grasp,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  Ned  to  carry  out  his  intention. 
But  just  as  he  was  about  to  let  go,  he  remem- 
bered God,  and  was  troubled.  Immediately 
he  dragged  the  man  back,  and  walked  off  the 
pier. 

"The  wretchedness  that  filled  his  soul  at 
that  moment  Ned  has  not  forgotten.  The 
peace  of  mind  which  had  once  filled  his  heart 
with  joy  had  departed.  He  had  permitted 
Satan  to  master  him,  and  had  pained  his  Sa- 
viour. During  the  whole  of  the  day  his  re- 
morse was  great,  and  when  he  got  home  he 
sought  his  heavenly  Father,  and  confessed 
with  bitterness  of  soul  his  sin.  His  old  feel- 
ings, however,  were  not  restored  ;  he  felt  self- 
condemned  and  unhappy."  A  judicious  friend 
observed  his  dejected  look  and  inquired  the 
cause,  and  when  he  had  heard  the  story,  told 
him  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  the  man  and  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  done  wrong — remind- 
ing him  of  the  Scripture  jiassage  :  "  Therefore, 
if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
agaiust  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way;  first  be  reconciled  to 
thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift."  It  was  a  severe  trial,  Ned's  natural 
pride  revolted  at  the  humiliation,  "I  can't 
humble  myself  before  him,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "It's  no  use,  I  can't  do  it.  The  man 
was  the  first  aggressor,  he  cast  off  the  rope  ; 
had  it  not  been  for  the  owner  of  the  steam 
tug,  a  whole  tide's  work  would  have  been  lost. 
How  can  I  submit  to  this  man  of  all  others? 
He  would  tell  it  out  to  all  his  mates  and  ac- 
quaintances that  Ned  Wright  had  begged  his 
pardon . 

"And  yet  he  could  not  bear  the  intolerable 
load  of  misery  which  weighed  upon  his  spirits. 
He  sought  refuge  in  sleep,  but  '  nature's  kind 
restorer'  could  not  bring  him  relief.  He  en- 
deavored to  pray,  but  found  something  clog- 
ging his  utterance.  Next  morning  he  went 
as  usual  to  his  work,  but  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  thoughts  that  distressed  him.  Ho 
knew  that  he  must  go  through  the  trial.  He 
pictured  himself  going  on  to  the  pier,  begging 
his  enemy's  pardon,  and  hearing  in  return  the 
sneer,  and  bitter  taunt,  and  jeering  laugh.  He 
had  been  unaccdstomed  to  such  a  scene.  Be- 
fore his  conversion  he  would  havo  disdained 
the  thought  of  submission,  and  for  ever  dis- 
pelled it  from  his  mind  ;  but  now  he  could  not 
shako  off  these  feelings.  Every  sound  he 
heard  had  for  its  echo  '  Victoria  Dock,'  and 
at  every  step  he  took  he  seemed  to  confront 
1  Victoria  Dock.'  At  the  close  of  the  day  he 
found  himself  at  Fcnehurch  Street  Station. 
How  he  got  there  he  scarcely  knew  ;  but  be- 
ing there,  he  took  a  ticket  for  Blackwall. 
Leaving  the  train,  he  walked  on  the  pier. 
The  boat  was  there  waiting  to  convey  pas- 
sengers to  Victoria  Dock,  and  Ned  half 
wished  she  would  start  before  ho  could  reach 
her.    The  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the 
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spirit  here  reached  its  climax.  He  had  fought 
bravely  with  members  of  the  'ring,'  and  had 
not  been  troubled  with  misgivings  and  fears; 
but  this  conflict  vexed  him  more  than  any 
other.  Standing  undecided  as  to  what  he 
should  do,  with  one  foot  on  the  bulwark  rail 
of  the  boat  and  the  other  on  the  edge  of  the 
pier,  the  boat  at  last  moved  off,  and  a  voice 
cried,  'look  out,  governor  or  you  will  be  over- 
board.' Now  was  the  decisive  moment.  He 
must  either  jump  one  way  or  the  other,  or  fall 
into  the  river;  and  just  as  he  was  about  to 
spring  on  to  the  pier,  a  hand  behind  seized  and 
pulled  him  on  board  the  boat.  He  had  no  alter- 
native now ;  he  must  go  to  Victoria  Dock.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  saw  the  very  man  he  so 
much  dreaded  stationed  to  collect  the  passen- 
gers' tickets  as  they  landed.  Ned's  heart  be- 
gan again  to  quake.  He  walked  around  the 
boat  several  times,  allowing  every  passenger 
to  land  but  himself.  His  turn,  however,  came ; 
and  so,  giving  up  his  ticket,  he  said  to  the 
man,  '  George,  I  want  to  see  you.' 

'"I  should  think  you  did,'  was  the  reply, 
'  after  the  manner  you  served  me  yesterday. 
Why,  you  might  have  drowned  me.' 

"'Well,'  said  Ned,  'the  fact  is,  George,  I 
was  converted  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  now 
confess  to  you  how  very  wrong  I  was  to  act 
toward  you  as  I  did  yesterday.  It  has  made 
me  very  miserable  and  unhappy  ever  since, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  come  and  acknowledge 
myself  in  fault,  and  beg  of  you  to  forgive  me. 
It  is  a  wonder,  George,  I  did  not  throw  you 
overboard ;  for  you  know  what  a  character  I 
have  been  in  times  past,  before  God,  in  the 
greatness  of  His  mercy,  converted  me.  Ah, 
George,  I  would  have  thrown  you  into  the 
river  then ;  but  now  God's  preventing  mercy 
restrained  me.  I  shall  be  contented  and 
happy  now  that  I  have  told  you,  and  I  am  sure 
you  won't  take  further  notice  of  it,  or  be  of- 
fended.' " 

This  humble  acknowledgment  and  the  re- 
quest for  forgiveness  which  followed,  touched 
a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  rough  pier- 
man,  and  he  burst  into  tears,  and  acknow- 
ledged his  own  wickedness. 

The  narrative  of  E.  Wright  furnishes  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  language  of 
Eobert  Barclay,  when  speaking  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  even  that  Divine  saving  Light, 
which  he  says,  "  Comes  upon  all  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  wherein  it  works  power- 
fully upon  the  soul,  mightily  tenders  it,  and 
breaks  it ;  at  which  time  if  man  resist  it  not, 
but  closes  with  it,  he  comes  to  know  salvation 
by  it.  Even  as  the  Lake  of  Bethesda  did  not 
cure  all  those  that  washed  in  it,  but  such  only 
who  washed  first  after  the  angel  had  moved 
upon  the  waters;  so  God  moves  in  love  to 
mankind,  in  this  seed  in  his  heart,  at  some 
singular  times,  setting  his  sins  in  order  before 
him,  and  seriously  inviting  him  to  repentance, 
offering  to  him  remission  of  sins  and  salva- 
tion :  which  if  man  accept  of,  he  may  be 
saved."  "This  then,"  he  adds,  "O  man  or 
woman  !  is  the  day  of  God's  gracious  visita- 
tion to  thy  soul,  which  if  thou  resist  not,  thou 
shall  be  happy  forever." 

The  memorable  evening  when  E.  Wright 
was  providentially  led  to  a  place  of  religious 
worship,  appears  to  have  been  to  him  such  a 
"  singular  time,"  and  it  was  indeed  an  un- 
speakable favor  to  him,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  submit  to  the  heavenly  visitation.  He 
often  spoke  of  it  as  the  time  of  his  "  conver- 
sion " — and  so  it  truly  was  in  the  proper  sense 


of  the  word,  which  signifies  a  turning  or 
changing ;  for  his  thoughts  were  turned  from 
the  pursuit  of  mere  sensual  gratifications  to 
the  possession  of  heavenly  treasures.  But  he 
experienced,  as  all  true  Christians  will,  that 
though  his  feet  had  been  happily  turned  into 
the  path  that  leads  to  Heaven,  yet  many 
struggles  and  conflicts  were  to  be  encountered 
in  his  journey  thither.  Like  the  woman  who 
had  been  a  sinner,  of  whom  the  dear  Ee- 
deemer  said,  "Her  sins  which  are  many  are 
forgiven ;  for  she  loved  much,"  E.  Wright 
became  animated  with  a  fervent  love  for  the 
Saviour,  and  a  strong  desire  to  promote  his 
kingdom — especially  among  his  former  asso 
ciates  in  labor  and  crime.  Bough  and  un 
polished  as  have  been  his  efforts,  a  measure 
of  success  appears  to  have  attended  the  honest 
sincerity  which  marked  them. 


Selected. 

'REMEMBER  NOT  THE  SINS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 
Could  I  recall  the  years  that  now  are  flown, 

For  evermore  : 
Revive  my  early  visions — long  o'erthrown — 

And  hope  restore  : 
How  blest  it  were  to  mould  my  life  anew, 
And  all  my  broken  vows  of  youth  renew ! 

Oh  were  I  once  again  but  free  to  choose 

As  in  past  days, 
How  oft  the  sun- lit  path  I  would  refuse 

For  sterner  ways ! 
Content  to  turn  aside  from  every  road 
Save  that  which  kept  me  in  the  smile  of  God. 

But  vain  the  dream ;  the  strife  is  o'er  with  me : 

Dark  days  remain : 
I  could  not  trust  my  heart,  if  I  were  free 

To  choose  again : 
The  dazzling  morning  might  again  deceive, 
Life  be  mis-spent,  and  age  be  left  to  grieve. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  recall  the  years 

That  now  are  fled  : 
Their  cares  and  pleasures,  labors,  hopes  and  fears 

For  me  are  dead : 
I  ask  but  mercy  for  the  weary  past, 
And  grace  to  guide  me  gently  home  at  last. 

Good  Words. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Memoranda  concerning  Hannah 
Gibbons;  a  Minister  deceased. 

(Continued  from  page  206.) 

1st  mo.  31st,  1862.  Our  dear  mother  was 
again  taken  ill,  which  was  followed  by  several 
months  of  suffering;  during  which,  at  times, 
her  life  was  despaired  of.  But,  contrary  to 
expectation  or  her  own  desire,  she  recovered 
so  as  to  get  down  stairs  the  10th  of  Sixth 
month ;  and  Seventh  month  13th,  she  was 
able  to  get  to  meeting. 

A  few  days  after  this  attack,  she  remarked 
to  a  friend,  "I  have  had  a  time  of  suffering 
since  I  saw  thee :  but,  for  the  most  part,  my 
mind  has  been  centered  in  peaceful  quiet, 
which  I  esteem  an  unmerited  favor.  I  believe 
that  He  who  has  been  with  me  all  my  life 
long,  does  not  forsake  me  in  old  age." 

At  one  time,  she  said,  "  I  think  it  an  awful 
thing  to  die.  I  have  often  looked  over  the 
leaves  of  my  life,  and  think  I  may  say  I  feel 
nothing  in  my  way ;  which  is  surely  of  the 
Lord's  mercy.  I  hope,  my  dear  child,  thou 
wilt  be  cared  for,  which  perhaps  will  be  the 
case  beyond  thy  expectation.  I  have  suffered 
often,  and  if  it  is  the'Lord's  will  to  continue  me 
in  suffering,  I  hope  He  will  give  me  strength 
equal  to  all  He  may  lay  upon  me;"  adding, 
"  I  have  been  an  unprofitable  servant." 

3d  mo.  10th,  she  was  greatly  prostrated. 
Her  physician  being  present,  she  said,  "  he 


need  not  fear  to  tell  me  when  he  thinks 
change  is  near." 

19th.  She  asked  to  have  the  text  r 
"  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child," 
saying,  "  it  has  occurred  to  me  with  encour 
ment.  Sometimes  I  seem  left  to  myself, 
cannot  so  well  bear  my  sufferings.  But ; 
the  outward,  day  and  night  succeed 
other,  so  it  is  in  our  spiritual  experience, 
few  days  after  she  remarked  to  a  friend  :  " 
has  been  a  suffering  illness.  Patience  s< 
times  seemed  almost  ready  to  fail,  with  sc; 
ly  any  ability  to  ask  for  more.  At  other  t 
(I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  for  me  to  sa 
am  comforted  with  Heavenly  good.  '  I 
graven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my  hands/ 
has  been  remembered  to  my  consolation. 

"  22d.  Brother  A.,  his  wife,  and  sister  b 
with  us,  mother  addressed  us  on  the  im] 
ance  of  heeding  the  monitions  of  Divine  g: 
saying,  "it  will  do  great  things  for  you." 

29th.  After  a  time  of  suffering  frorr 
treme  sickness,  by  which  she  was  mud 
hausted,  upon  something  being  done  foi 
comfort,  Bhe  said  :  "  It  is  a  great  favor  to 
kindly  cared  for.  I  have  some  doubts 
conflicts  of  spirit;  but  I  have  a  blessed  1 
which,  with  thankfulness  I  think  I  may 
does  not  fail." 

On  the  27th  of  2d  mo.  1864,  our  dear  mci 
had  a  slight  paralytic  affection  which  enfetM 
her  right  hand  and  affected  her  speech.  Iji 
this  time  until  her  death  she  was  all 
wholly  confined  to  her  bed.  Poverty  of  ep 
and  discouragement  were  much  her  exji 
ence,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  nervous  wW 
ness :  yet  through  all,  some  seasons  of  c(l 
lation  were  granted. 

4th  mo.  6th.    She  said,  "  Passages  of  a| 
ture  often  revive;"  and  repeated,  "The  3 
is  my  shepherd,"  &c,  and,  "  He  shall  c 
thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  vug 


shalt  thou  trust :  his  truth  shall  be  thy  s 
and  buckler."    Adding,  "  but  I  cannot 
this  to  myself :"  and  dwelt  much  on  hei 
worthiness,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  Ha 
to  but  the  Lord's  mercy. 

5th  mo.  29th.  To  a  friend  she  said,  "  Po\  k 
of  spirit  is  much  my  portion  ;  but  I  have  m 
in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  my  blessecia 
viour." 

6th  mo.  12th.  She  revived  the  desir  fo 
patience;  saying,  "I  suppose  you  think  ."In 
often  lacking  in  it,  but  I  feel  many  w 
without  ability  to  help  myself.  It  is  a  ci 
tion  I  have  often  looked  towards,  but  th 
ality  is  different  from  anticipation."  I 
told  she  bore  her  suffering  with  much  res 
tion,  it  seemed  to  comfort  her. 

7th  mo.  4th.  When  in  much  pain  she 
If  these  afflictions  which  are  but  for  t 
ment,  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  excet 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  what  a  mer 
will  be.  My  great  desire  is  to  wait  the  L 
time ;  and  that  I  may  not  cast  away  the  8 
of  faith  as  thongh  it  had  not  been  anoin 
29th.    Being  distressed  with  nervous 
lessness,  she  said,  "I  beg  for  patience ; |>ul 
from  feeling  so  badly,  I  sometimes  think  jm 
like  a  fretful  child."    On  being  told  sh(  (lid 
not  appear  so,  and  it  was  believed  mu  j  ol 
her  discomfort  arose  from  nervous  debjty 
she  replied,  "  I  think  it  must  be  so.    I  j-vt 
loved  the  Lord  from  my  youth,  and  ei  fa- 
vored to  serve  Him  :  and  now  have  noi  ng 
to  trust  to  but  His  mercy.  I  sometimes  1 Ink 
I  see  nothing  in  my  way. 

"  This  grievous  war,  with  brother  arr  ■ 
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t  brother,  is  very  distressing  to  my  feel- 
Oh  !  how  often  do  I  desire  that  the 
vould  turn  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
If,  even  as  a  man  turneth  a  water  course 

field.  That  wars  and  fightings  may 
•md  peace  be  restored  to  our  once  peace- 
d.  The  gospel  dispensation  was  ushered 
i  <  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest :  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men.'  Truly  the  time 
me  when  '  Yain  is  the  help  of  man.'  " 
he  prophetic  vision,  the  man  which  had 
•iter's  ink-horn  by  his  side,  was  to  go 
'h.  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
set  a"  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the 
lat  sigh,  and  that  cry,  for  all  the  abom- 
is  that  be  done  in  the  midst  thereof." 
38t  were  to  be  wholly  smitten  or  slain, 
ih  Gibbons  bore  unmistakeable  marks 
ag  one  of  the  former  of  these.  And 
remembering  the  record  :  "  Ten  right- 
rould  have  saved  a  city  once,"  we  know 
wfar  the  sighs  and  the  cries  of  this  faith- 
vant,  with  that  of  other  similarly  ex- 
[  spirits,  in  the  two-fold  duty  of  watch- 
to  prayer  on  their  own  accounts ;  while 

same  time  thinking  of  a  world  that 
not  for  itself ;  and  of  bearing  it  on  their 

before  the  Lord,  might  have  had  in 
o-  the  desolating  scourge  then  wasting 
*hly  favored  land. 

le  there  are  sighers  and  criers  in  the 
t  day,  some  more  manifest,  as  well  as 
more  hidden  ones,  that  are  but  little 
l  save  to  the  secret-seeing  eye  of  their 
p  in  heaven,  who  still  hath  especial  re- 
o  the  lonely  sparrows  of  His  heritage, 
3  of  whom  is  forgotten  before  Him,  how 
desirable  that  this  afflicted  remnant, 
rable,  it  may  be,  to  "  two  little  flocks  of 
)itched  before  the  Syrians  who  filled  the 
y,  (1  Kings  xx.  27,)  should  be  not  only 
animated  by  a  renewal  of  the  holy  faith 
ttience,  granted  at  times  to  those  who 
nd  follow  Him,  but  that  their  ranks 
be  increased  through  a  faithful  sur- 
on  the  part  of  others  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
,  and  a  no  less  faithful  maintenance  of 
sign  of  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross, 
a  fashion-following,  pleasure-loving, 
ustom-serving  world.    Were  this  the 
rere  the  government  of  the  heart  placed 
the  shouldei's  of  the  Lord  of  life  and 
whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  to  reign 
how  would  He,  as  He  did  with  our  dear 
set  His  preserving  mark  upon  these  ; 
is  ancient  promise  of  being  "  to  them  as 
sanctuary  in  the  countries  where  they 
lome ;"  enamor  their  souls  more  and 
f  His  love  and  His  mercy ;  bestow  upon 
;ifts  for  the  edifying  of  His  church ;  and 
lem  to  see  that  of  the  increase  of  His 
iment  and  peace  when  allowed  to  reign 
heart,  there  shall  never  be  an  end. 
late.    She  spoke  of  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ligious  sympathizing  friends  to  visit 
ut  desired  more  and  more  to  be  in  the 
saying,  "I  love  the  quiet  habitation, 
neither  galley  with  oars  nor  gallant 
lall  enter." 

hqo.  6th.  Having  a  severe  time  from 
sing  sickness  she  said,  "  My  dear  child, 
lwearied  efforts  for  my  relief,  demand 
ateful  acknowledgment  and  thankful- 

our  Father  in  Heaven ;  who  continues 
ngthen  thee  in  mind  and  body  to  ad- 
>r  to  my  comfort.  I  have  remembered, 
a  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth.'  I 

hastened ;  but  trust  it  is  all  in  mercy 


for  my  refinement  and  purification.  And  if 
I  am  only  ready  for  the  call,  it  will  be  through 
the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

7th.  First-day.  She  spoke,  as  she  frequently 
had  done,  of  the  privilege  of  attending  re- 
ligious meetings ;  and  greatly  desired  our 
young  people  might  value  these  opportunities: 
and  that  they  may  embrace  the  visitations  of 
Heavenly  love  and  mercy,  and  regard  them 
with  reverence  and  holy  fear. 

9th  mo.  4th.  Dear  mother  said,  "  The  pre- 
sent seems  to  me  a  very  serious  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  desolating  war ;  and  I  think  it 
behooves  each  one  of  us  to  examine  our  stand- 
ing, and  know  whether  we  are  building  on  the 
Eock  or  on  the  sand.  '  Watch  and  pray  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation,'  is  as  needful  now 
as  when  the  command  was  given  by  our 
blessed  Saviour.  But  how  true  it  is  the  spirit 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  I  often  feel 
myself  a  poor  creature,  with  nothing  but 
mercy  to  trust  to :  and  added,  '  Not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,!  "  &c. 

12th  mo.  28th,  1864.  Having  an  increase 
of  feebleness  in  her  left  hand,  and  being  other- 
wise more  indisposed,  she  said,  "How  I  long 
for  a  more  abiding  sense  of  acceptance  with 
my  Heavenly  Father!  But  I  desire  to  say 
'  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.' 
For,  '  To  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life.'  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  loved  the  truth  from  my  youth,  though 
I  have  done  little  for  it." 

3d  mo.  12th,  1865.  Mother  feeling  her  mind 
religiously  exercised  towards  a  person  whom 
she  saw  pass  from  the  house  of  a  neighbor, 
yet  being  fearful  to  act,  she  thus  supplicated  : 
"  Oh  Heavenly  Father  !  enable  me  to  do  thy 
blessed  will ;  lest,  after  all  I  have  known  of 
Thee,  I  may  slide  as  some  have  slidden  from 
thy  holy  commandments.  Oh !  give  me  to 
see  with  clearness  the  things  which  belong  to 
thy  honor  and  my  soul's  peace." 

CTo  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Travels  of  a  Naturalist. 

A  fondness  for  natural  history,  even  when 
we  possess  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  its 
details,  furnishes  to  the  mind  a  large  and 
varied  field  of  interest  and  instruction.  He 
who  knows  something  of  Geology  will  notice 
the  different  soils  and  rocks,  which  he  meets 
with,  as  he  journeys  over  the  country.  What 
to  another  is  a  mere  clod  or  stone,  to  him  will 
be  a  volume  full  of  thought  and  suggestion. 
He  will  see  the  evidences  of  forces  which  have 
operated  many  ages  before,  and  read  in  the 
specimens  before  him  the  history  of  the  de- 
struction of  older  continents,  the  upheavals 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  new  homes  for  ter- 
restrial beings,  and  the  long  series  of  changes 
by  which  an  allwise  Providence  has  fitted  the 
earth  for  those  who  now  dwell  on  its  surface. 

The  eye  of  the  botanist  will  observe  the 
new  species  of  plants  which  he  meets  with. 
Some  forms  are  only  to  be  found  on  the  sandy 
margin  of  the  sea,  others  in  the  alluvial  de- 
posits, and  another  class  penetrate  with  their 
roots  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  swamps, 
the  uplands  and  the  mountain  tops,  all  have 
their  appropriate  and  peculiar  residents.  It 
is  so  in  other  departments  of  natural  science ; 
every  section  of  country  has  its  own  distinc- 
tive features — and  these  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  travelling  naturalist,  and  furnish  him 
with  an  ever  accumulating  store  of  facts,  and 
with  fresh  food  for  thought.    In  illustration 


of  this,  some  extracts  follow  from  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Arthur  Adams,  who  as  surgeon 
accompanied  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  British 
navy  to  the  East  Indies.  He  thus  describes 
some  of  his  rambles  in  the  vicinity  of  Eio 
Janeiro,  where  their  vessel  called  on  its  out- 
ward voyage. 

"  On  all  sides  rose  sombre-tinted  granite 
rocks  of  colossal  magnitude,  smooth,  and 
speckled  everywhere  with  lichens  white,  black, 
yellow,  reddish,  and  brown.  Growing  from 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks  that  skirted  the  shore, 
were  clumps  of  huge  columnar  cactuses,  and 
springing  from  the  sides  of  yawning  gaps, 
were  aloes  with  dark  green,  spiky  leaves,  and 
flowering  stems,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet 
high.  Some  of  us  have  read  about  the  straw- 
berry-plant of  Saint  Pierre,  and  how  he  de- 
spaired of  ever  being  able  to  write  the  history 
of  animals,  when  he  found  what  time  and 
labor  were  necessary  to  study  the  habits  of 
all  the  visitants  to  and  dwellers  about  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  plant  on  his  win- 
dow-sill. The  minute  investigation  of  one  of 
these  aloes  astonished  me  almost  as  much. 
Little  snails,  with  smooth,  yellow  shells,  called 
Helicinse,  lurked  under  the  decaying  foot- 
stalks; creatures,  belonging  to  the  bug  or 
hemipterous  tribes,  of  extravagant  shapes, 
reposed  on  the  long  green  leaves ;  gigantic 
spiders  called  Nephilte,  with  very  long  legs, 
and  gold  and  silver  spotted  bodies,  hung,  head 
downwards,  motionless  in  the  middle  of  their 
wide-spread  nets,  suspended  from  leaf-point  to 
leaf-point;  hairy  spiders,  short-legged  and 
bloated,  guarded  jealously  their  nests,  soft, 
yellow,  silken  bags  filled  with  young  spiders 
in  the  deep-set  axils  of  the  leaves ;  while 
among  the  ragged  fibres  of  the  root  roamed 
thousand-legs  and  centipedes ! 

"Leaving  the  shore  and  proceeding  a  little 
inland,  I  found  myself  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  troops  of  floral  beauties.  There  were 
flowers  with  trumpet-shaped,  starlike,  and 
crown-like  corollas,  whose  names  were  entire- 
ly unknown  to  me.  I  recognised,  however, 
the  sweet,  modest,  dark-eyed  Thunbergia,  the 
bright  blue  blossoms  of  Plumbago,  and  the 
rich  and  crimson  corymbs  of  the  Asclepias." 

"Another  day  was  devoted  to  the  small  is- 
land named  Praya  de  Vermelha.  The  heaped- 
up  boulders  were  crowded  with  aloes,  always 
hereabout  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  scene; 
and  the  rents  and  fissures  were  green  with 
prickly  pears.  Overcome  by  the  heat,  I  seated 
myself  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  and  watched 
the  habits  of  the  creatures  peopling  the  marine 
aquaria  beside  me.  The  stone-basins  were 
filled  with  translucent  water,  and  fringed  with 
plumose  sea-weeds.  Purple,  long-spined  sea- 
urchins  were  laboriously  crawling  up  the  steep 
and  rugged  sides  by  the  aid  of  their  tubular 
feet ;  the  barnacles,  which  clothed  the  sub- 
merged surface  of  the  rocks,  threw  out  spas- 
modically at  regular  intervals  their  tufted 
feet ;  while  above  high-water  mark,  a  Litto- 
rina  (a  zebra-striped  and  beautiful  periwinkle) 
adhered  by  thousands  to  the  smooth,  worn 
granite.  But  the  crabs  amused  me  most. 
They  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  genus  Sesar- 
ma,  or  painted-crabs,  and  were  very  numer- 
ous. From  the  stilly  pond  they  stealthily 
climbed  the  rocks  just  above  the  wash  and 
ripple  of  the  tide,  and  once  on  terra  firma, 
they  deliberately  scrutinized  the  weed-clad 
surface  around  thorn.  The  barnacles  were 
their  prey,  and  they  speedily  selected  one,  for 
their  appetite  was  keen.    One  set  himself 
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down  resolutely  before  the  tempting  dish. 
The  lids,  formed  of  the  opercular  valves,  were 
soon  removed,  and  Sesarma  luxuriously  helped 
himself  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the 
other,  like  a  greedy  boy  from  a  bowl  of  sa- 
voury porridge.  One  poor  fellow  had  lost  an 
arm  in  some  fierce  fray,  but  he  plied  the  re- 
maining member  with  increased  activity,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"Having  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  we  were  sent  to  Bio  Janeiro,  we  left  it, 
on  our  return,  towing  the  'Dove,'  our  little 
steam-tender,  by  two  9-inch  hemp  hawsers, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  we  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  our  arrival  the 
hawsers,  which  were  quite  new  on  starting, 
were  hauled  inboard,  when  they  were  found 
covered  with  barnacles  along  their  whole 
length.  So  numerous  were  they,  that  even 
when  the  hawsers  were  comparatively  freed 
from  them,  they  became  so  offensive,  from  the 
decaying  animal  matter  about  them,  as  to  re- 
quire washing  with  Sir  W.  Burnett's  solution, 
aud  they  had  to  be  kept  on  deck  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  could  be  reeled  up  be- 
low. 

"  On  another  occasion  we  fell  in  with  a  float- 
ing spar  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  Azores. 
From  the  fact  of  its  being  covered  with  bar- 
nacles, it  was  the  general  impression  that  it 
must  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  water.  On 
a  boat  being  lowered,  however,  the  carpenter 
examined  it,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  new 
spar,  the  lower-mast  of  some  vessel.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  full-grown  Lepas  ana- 
tifera  ;  a  fact  which  goes  to  prove  how  rapid 
is  the  growth  of  the  Lepades,  and  also  how 
desirable  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  to 
examine  these  floating  wrecks,  even  when 
they  seem  apparently  hoary  with  age.  The 
fate  of  many  missing  vessels  might  possibly 
be  determined  by  reading  the  name  marked 
upon  such  floating  spars." 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  vessel  tar- 
ried but  a  short  time ;  our  author  says  :  "  The 
long  stretch  of  flat  sandy  shore  between  Si- 
mon's Town  and  Fish-hook  Bay  was  a  favorite 
walk  of  mine,  fresh,  breezy,  and  full  of  in- 
terest. The  weather  had  been  very  stormy 
of  late,  and  as  I  strolled  leisurely  along  '  the 
beached  margent  of  the  sea,'  I  stumbled  across 
a  stranded  fiddle-fish,  with  a  head  like  a  ray 
and  a  tail  like  a  shark.  The  shore  was  strewn 
with  many  other  remnants  of  fish,  crab,  and 
cuttle,  to  which  various  fatal  casualties  had 
occurred.  Among  these  we  observed  an  en- 
tire flotilla  of  Ianthinas,  or  violet  sea  snails, 
which  had  suffered  shipwreck  despite  the 
buoyant  floats  with  which  each  tiny  vessel 
has  been  provided  by  Nature.  Now,  however, 
the  scene  was  very  peaceful.  Out  at  sea  only 
two  little  boats  were  visible,  fishing  for  snook, 
(a  kind  of  long-nosed  mackerel,)  between 
Noah's  Ark  and  the  Koman  Bocks.  The 
long  rolling  breakers  came  tumbling  in  with 
a  deep  and  hollow  roar,  and  on  the  huge  bare 
rocks  along  one  portion  of  the  shore  sat  the 
cormorants  drying  their  dusky  wings,  or  sit- 
ting upright,  motionless,  like  learned  doctors 
met  in  solemn  conclave.  Near  them  were 
foolish  penguins,  gorged  with  fish,  dozing  in 
the  fitful  sun-gleams.  Three  skulls  of  the 
'  right  whale'  were  bleaching  on  the  sand,  and 
the  eye  of  the  great  sea-eagle  watched  us  from 
above. 

"Strolling  a  little  inland  to  seek  shelter 
from  a  shower  among  the  stunted  trees  and 
scrub,  I  observed  hundreds  of  large  globular 


land-snails  suddenly  make  their  appearance 
on  the  sandy  soil  where  before  the  rain  they 
had  lain  perdu  to  avoid  the  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  sun.  Here  then  we  had  before  us  a 
true  burrowing  snail." 

Their  vessel  was  stationed  for  some  time  at 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  they  beguiled  the 
time  by  making  excursions  to  the  neighboring 
islands.  "  At  Anger,  on  the  mainland  of  Java, 
where  we  landed  on  one  occasion,  we  strolled 
under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa  palms  which 
stretch  along  the  level  sandy  shore,  and  watch- 
ed the  artful  manners  of  the  sand-crab,  which 
has  some  very  amusing  tricks.  Near  the  vil- 
lage we  loitered  about  the  great  banyan  tree, 
under  the  shade  of  whose  many-drooping 
branches  and  wide-spread  foliage  cluster  the 
indolent  Javanese,  in  their  loose  sarongs  and 
bamboo  hats,  offering  for  sale  their  multifari- 
ous wares.  Squatting  on  the  ground  sat  a 
hideous  baboon,  complacently  munching  a 
banana,  at  the  same  time  keenly  watching, 
with  little  twinkling  eyes  (the  expression  of 
which  was  very  mischievous),  every  move- 
ment of  those  around  him.  Pensive  and  sub- 
dued, hugging  his  knees  with  his  slender 
hands,  I  observed  a  long-armed  ape,  while 
several  smaller  monkeys,  grinning,  chattering, 
and  showing  their  teeth  at  all  who  approach- 
ed them,  were  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
or  stealing  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Lories,  love-birds,  large  black  and 
brown  squirrels,  and  Java-sparrows  were  con- 
fined in  neat  little  bamboo  cages.  Tamarinds 
and  water-melons  were  exposed  for  sale. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  dingy  flat- 
backed  water-tortoise,  and  sometimes  a  py- 
thon with  splendid  spotted  skin.  Everywhere 
baskets  of  the  larger  and  more  showy  conchs 
and  cowries  were  so  arranged  as  to  attract 
customers.  There  were  also  mounds  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  heaps  of  pine-apples,  enormous  yams, 
huge  bunches  of  ripe  bananas,  and  numerous 
aromatic  shaddocks  which  had  been  grown 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Batavia,  and  which 
always  have  a  finer  flavor  than  any  produced 
elsewhere. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

An  Epistle  of  Tender  Love  and  Caution  to  Friends 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  and  well  beloved  Friends, — We  salute 
you  in  a  fresh  and  renewed  sense  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  love,  which  hath  graciously 
overshadowed  us  in  several  weighty  and  solid 
conferences,  we  have  had  together  with  many 
other  Friends,  upon  the  present  situation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  this  province ;  and 
in  that  love,  we  find  our  spirits  engaged  to 
acquaint  you,  that  under  a  solid  exercise  of 
mind  to  seek  for  council  and  direction,  from 
the  Holy  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  who 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  believe  he  hath  re- 
newedly  favored  us  with  strong  and  lively 
evidences  that  in  his  appointed  time,  the  day 
which  has  dawned  in  these  latter  ages,,  fore- 
told by  the  Prophet,  wherein  swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into 
pruning  hooks,  shall  gloriously  rise  higher 
and  higher;  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which 
teaches  to  love  enemies,  prevail  to  that  de- 
gree, that  the  art  of  war  shall  be  no  more 
learned.  It  is  his  determination  to  exalt  this 
blessed  day,  in  this  our  age,  if  in  the  depth  of 
humility  we  receive  his  instructions  and  obey 
his  voice.  And  being  painfully  apprehensive 
that  the  large  sum  granted  by  the  late  act  of 


assembly  for  the  king's  use,  is  princip: 
tended  for  purposes  inconsistent  wi 
peaceable  testimony ;  we  therefore  thin 
as  we  cannot  be  concerned  in  wars  anc 
ings,  so  neither  ought  we  to  contribute 
to  by  paying  the  tax  directed  by  the  s; 
though  suffering  be  the  consequence 
refusal,  which  we  hope  to  be  enabled 
with  patience.  Though  some  part 
money  to  be  raised  by  the  said  act,  is 
be  for  such  benevolent  purposes,  as  si 
ing  our  friendship  with  our  Indian  nen; 
and  relieving  the  distresses  of  our.fello 
jects,  who  have  suffered  in  the  present  <] 
ties,  for  whom  our  hearts  are  deeply  ] 
and  we  affectionately,  and  with  bowels 
derness,  sympathise  with  them  thereii 
we  could  most  cheerfully  contribute  t< 
purposes,  if  they  were  not  so  mixed  t 
cannot  in  the  manner  proposed,  she 
hearty  concurrence  therewith,  without 
same  time  assenting  to,  or  allowing  pr; 
which  we  apprehend  contrary  to  tht 
mony  the  Lord  has  given  us  to  bear. 
Name  and  truth's  sake. 

Having  the  health  and  prosperity 
Society  at  heart,  we  earnestly  exhort  ] 
to  wait  for  the  appearing  of  the  trut 
and  stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  that  \ 
know  him  to  be  the  Bock  of  salvati< 
place  of  refuge  forever.    Beware  of  th 
of  the  world  that  is  unstable,  and  ofter 
into  dark  and  timorous  reasonings 
good  thereof  should  be  suffered  to  bli 
eye  of  the  mind.    Such,  not  knowii 
sure  foundation,  the  Bock  of  ages,  m 
take  of  the  terrors  and  fears,  which  i 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  fold, 
the  sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ  even 
quiet  habitation,  with  a  measure  of  w 
remnant  have  to  say,  to  the  praise 
name,  they  have  been  blessed,  in  this 
distress.    Our  fidelity  to  the  present  ; 
ment,  and  our  willingly  paying  all  ta 
purposes  which  do  not  interfere  wi' 
consciences,  justly  exempt  us  from  thh 
tation  of  disloyalty  ;  and  we  earnestly p 
that  all,  who  by  a  deep  and  quiet  seekk 
direction  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  are,  <je 
be,  convinced  that  he  calls  us  as  a  pejjj 
this  testimony,  may  dwell  under  the  g  fo 
of  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  and  manifestly 
meekness,  and  humility  of  their  convelj 
that  they  are  really  under  that  influen 
therein  may  know  true  fortitude  and  p 
to  bear  that,  and  every  other  testimoi 
mitted  to  them  faithfully  and  uniforml; 
may  all  friends  know  their  spirits  cloth 
true  charity,  the  bond  of  Christian  fell< 
wherein  we  again  tenderly  salute  y< 
remain  your   friends   and  brethren 
Churchman's  Journal. 
Philadelphia,  Twelfth  mo.  16th,  1755. 
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SECOND  MONTH  25,  1871. 


WESTERN  INDIANS. 
Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  P  jsic 
of  the  United  States  invited  Friends  ?  i 
their  assistance  in  an  effort  to  carry  lit 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  General  >v< 
ment,  to  stop  the  destruction  of  the  idi 
on  the  Western  Plains,  to  introduce  [m 
them  the  blessings  of  Christian  civi  at 
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mdeavor  to  induce  them  to  adopt  and 
by  them.  The  work  was  one  of  great 
itude,  surrounded  with  difficulties  and 
iragements  which,  we  apprehend,  few 
have  not  been  immediately  connected 
it,  can  fully  understand  or  adequately 
ate.  That  part  of  the  field  of  labor  en- 
id  to  the  care  of  Friends,  was,  we  have 
i  to  know,  entered  upon  by  them  with 
fears  and  misgivings,  the  responsibility 
felt  to  be  great,  as  the  principles  and 
cter  of  the  Society  were  more  or  less  in- 
i  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts 
and  many  were  looking  with  a  jealous 
nd  some  with  unconcealed  desires  that 
xperiment  would  prove  abortive.  We 
e  care  was  takeu  that  in  commencing 
arrying  on  the  work,  only  such  agents 
1  be  employed  as  were  not  ashamed  to 
by  dress,  address  and  conduct  that  they 
Friends,  and  who  in  their  intercourse 
;ho  natives  and  others  with  whom  they 
brought  into  contact,  would  maintain 
ictrines  and  testimonies  held  by  the  So- 
This  concern  may  not  have  been  al- 
rewarded  by  success,  but  we  believe  it 
iues  to  prevail,  and  it  is  evident  that  un- 
ich  shall  be  the  case  there  can  be  no 
d  to  expect  the  object  aimed  at  will  be 
ed,  or  that  the  efforts  of  Friends  will  be 
profitable  to  the  tribes  under  their 
3,  than  those  of  any  others.  As  much 
38s  appears  to  have  been  made,  in  what 
>e  called  the  rudimental  labor,  as  the 
less  of  the  time  and  the  perplexing  ob- 
s  would  warrant  us  to  expect.  The 
nment  and  the  Indians  generally  ap- 

0  be  satisfied  with  the  care  and  labori- 
iplication  bestowed  by  those  occupying 
irious  posts  among  the  latter,  and  wc 
;e  the  hope  that  as  this  interesting  un- 
:ing  is  carried  on  under  that  guarded 
us  concern  which  alone  can  insure  the 
}  blessing,  it  will  be  a  powerful  means 
cuing  the  aborigines  from  their  degrad- 

1  suffering  condition,  and  of  finally  ele- 
;  so  as  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  and  a 
table  position  in  the  Christian  com- 

K 

following  letter  has  been  kindly  sent 
for  publication  by  the  Friend  to  whom 
Idressed. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Second  mo.  6th,  1871. 
Dear  Friend. — I  am  in  receipt  of  thy 
-ccoptable  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  and 
'sure  thee  it  was  comforting  again  to 
3  from  thy  pen  the  encouraging  infor- 
i  thy  letter  contained.  Thou  hast  been 
Led,  doubtless,  by  Dr.  N.  and  E.  Earle, 
southern  trip  to  the  several  agencies, 
satisfied  the  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes, 
i,  Sac  and  Foxes,  are  gradually  advanc- 
a  better  life.  The  Kiowas  and  Co- 
es  are  the  only  tribes  that  I  have  any 
)f,  and  if  we  can  keep  all  the  others 
-heir  evil  influences,  we  can  afford  to 
<r  them  a  little  longer.  Thou  wilt  re- 
>r  I  usually  take  a  more  encouraging 
f  the  field  than  my  venerable  friend ; 
iy  should  I  not,  when  I  know  that  in 
te  confederation  of  the  tribes  of  the 
•vest, — 65,000  in  all  represented — some 
'ilized,  educated,  gain  their  livelihood 
uetrial  labor,  and  are,  to  a  commenda- 
?ree,  advancing  in  civil  life,  as  much 
neighboring  whites  in  adjoining  States ; 
<here  are  outside  of  the  Confederation, 
Superintendency,  not  more  than  10,000 


roving,  hunting  Indians;  and  of  this  number 
many  leading  men  propose  to  settle  down  on 
farms;  and  the  large  number  of  the  former 
class  urgently  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  latter,  urging  them  to  abandon  the 
hunt,  and  adopt  civilized  habits.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  but  second  and 
sustain  the  worthy  resolution  of  the  civilized 
tribes  in  this,  their  new  resolution,  it  would 
work  powerfully  as  a  civilizing  influence.  I 
feel,  my  dear  friend,  that  all  parts  of  the  labor 
are  working  as  prosperously  as  we  could 
reasonably  expect,  and  now  after  near  two 
years  of  very  busy  life  in  this  office,  on  look- 
ing back  over  the  past,  I  cannot  see  where  I 
could  have  much  difficulty  in  any  cases  of  im- 
portance. The  tribes  very  generally  regard 
us  as  their  friends.  In  the  recent  "General 
Council,"  the  question  was  largely  discussed 
as  to  admitting  none  but  native  citizens  of  the 
tribes  in  the  formation  of  their  Government, 
as  officers  of  the  same  ;  and  it  was  a  united 
feeling,  that  if  they  could  have  assurance  that 
Gen.  Grant's  Indian  Policy  would  not  be 
changed  by  the  change  of  future  administra- 
tions, they  would  be  willing  for  the  General 
Government  to  appoint  their  officers. 

I  want  to  hear  from  thee  often,  and  would 
gladly  write  thee  oftener,  if  my  pressing  du- 
ties would  permit.  I  hope  to  do  a  good  work 
with  absentee  Shawnees ;  many  of  Black  Balbs 
have  joined  them.  The  citizen  Pottowatto- 
mies  also  take  that  country  surrounding  and 
absorbing  them.  "We  help  them  to  schools, 
blacksmiths  and  implements.  We  hope  to  have 
J.  H.  Pickering  for  Sac  and  Fox  agent,  under 
whom  they  will  report;  he  is  now  about 
starting  to  put  in  a  mill  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
Agent  Gibson  has  a  mill  started  for  theOsages, 
and  will  soon  have  agency  buildings  up  and 
some  farms  opened.  We  are  doing  an  en- 
couraging work  with  the  tribes  at  Spring 
River.  Two  good  school  houses  built  and 
schools  in  successful  operation.  I  think  Agent 
Roberts'  labor  will  soon  be  closed,  as  the 
Shawnees  are  nearly  all  gone.  Blue  Jack- 
et and  G.  Rogers  have  removed ;  the  former 
lost  his  wife,  and  has  married  again.  The 
poor  Kaws  remain  about  as  usual,  only  Agent 
Stubbs  has  managed  affairs  more  economical- 
ly, and  a  general  improved  feeling  prevails. 
But  little  progress  in  abetter  life  can  be  ex- 
pected until  their  removal,  which  they  are 
now  ready  for.  Jonathan  Richards  has  com- 
menced in  earnest  with  the  Wichitas,  and  I 
hope  to  hear  of  a  good  work.  Dear  Marga- 
ret is  a  true  helper.  Brinton  has  made  quite 
a  change  at  his  agency;  it  looks  like  a  little 
town.  Three  large  stores  and  the  large  com- 
missary building  from  Camp  Supply,  and  many 
other  buildings  ;  and  the  Indians  love  and  re- 
spect him. 

I  have  just  received  the  new  Indian  Report, 
and  regret  to  see  the  printer  has  commenced 
it  with  "  Sir,"  which  I  never  use. 

I  often  remember  with  pleasure  our  many 
rides  to  the  agencies.  I  now  go  most  entirely 
by  rail,  in  Kansas. 

I  remain  affectionately, 

thy  sincere  friend, 

Enoch  Hoao. 


"Liberty  and  Equality."  "The  brother- 
hood of  man."  These  have  been  adopted  as 
party  cries,  by  men  boasting  themselves  as 
lovers  of  mankind,  who  seem  to  think  that  in 
enunciating  these  sweet-sounding  aphorisms 
they  have  provided  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils 


of  political  government,  and  all  the  ills  of  so- 
cial society.  They  certainly  embody  abstract 
truths,  and  were  they  lived  up  to  in  their  true 
meaning,  we  might  materially  modify  the 
sadness  of  Job's  declaration  that  "  man  is  born 
unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards." 

Little  good,  however,  can  result  from  the 
announcement  of  a  cure  for  the  ills  under 
which  mankind  have  so  long  groaned,  unless 
we  are  also  told  how  to  procure  and  apply  it. 
Except  that  wo  hear  they  are  to  perfect  vision 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  application  of  the 
all  potent  remedies  are  not  pointed  out  by 
those  who  offer  their  services  to  heal  the 
chronic  diseases  of  society.  If  equality  is 
necessary,  unless  all  are  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
level,  there  must  be  some  means  pursued  to 
elevate  the  lower  ranks;  to  induce  the  multi- 
tude to  consider  the  object  and  end  of  their 
existence,  the  duties  that  attach  to  a  higher 
scale  of  being,  and  the  means  to  be  employed 
to  exalt  the  dignity  of  their  nature.  Blow  are 
the  poOr,  the  ignorant  and  the  miserable  to 
be  induced  to  enter  on  the  study  of  their  own 
being,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
society  ? 

The  carnal  mind  is  prone  to  think  haugh- 
tily of  itself,  while  it  is  supercilious  and  jealous 
towards  others  ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  at 
enmity  with  God,  but  with  all  who  stand,  or 
are  supposed  to  stand,  in  the  way  of  its  self- 
indulgence.  The  point  aimed  at  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  loud-spoken  apostles  of  "  liberty 
and  equality,"  is  to  remove  most  of  the  checks 
and  limitations  established  by  law,  so  irksome 
to  the  carnal  mind,  because  they  prevent 
every  man  becoming— what  they  say  is  the 
great  desideratum — his  own  master ;  that  is,  to 
do  very  much  as  he  pleases.  But  all  experi- 
ence, from  the  creation  of  Adam  until  now, 
has  shown,  that  unless  men  are  brought  under 
the  control  of  some  power  superior  to  that 
they  possess  of  themselves,  they  become  slaves 
to  their  own  lusts ;  than  which  there  is  no 
servitude  more  tyranical,  more  unscrupulous 
or  more  miserable. 

If,  then,  "liberty  and  equality"  are  to  be- 
come watchwords  of  political  and  social  im- 
provement, they  must  be  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  such  a  development  of  moral  virtues 
as  will  curb  selfishness,  and  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  we  owe  to  each  other. 
But  this  implies  laj'ing  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  trees,  so  that  everyone  that  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire. 

The  truth  then  is,  that  to  become  free,  man 
must  allow  himself  to  be  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  a  power  that  can  transform  him. 
He  must  be  emancipated  from  his  natural  self. 
As  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  perfect  Love,  is 
allowed  thus  to  reign  in  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  true  liberty  and  equality 
are  established;  the  obstacles  to  mutual  affec- 
tion and  a  common  interest  are  removed,  and 
each  and  all  realize  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all 
ye  are  brethren. 

We  believe  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
on  the  way  towards  this  consummation,  but. 
as  yet  it  appears  to  bo  a  good  way  off",  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  we  can  hardly  hope 
for  its  being  reached  through  the  teachings 
of  political  theorists. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  lias  received 
a  notification  not  to  again  overstep  the  privileges  of  a 
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prisoner,  and  to  abstain  from  interference  in  politics  by 
protests  or  proclamations.  Orders  have  been  given  to 
watch  him  closely. 

The  total  war  contribution  required  by  the  Germans 
from  the  city  of  Paris,  has  been  advanced  by  the  Bank 
of  France.  The  disarmament  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  destruction  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  forts 
was  in  progress.  The  Paris  Patrie  thinks  that  the  pro- 
spects of  peace  are  improving.  It  is  said  that  the  armis- 
tice will  be  prolonged  until  the  close  of  this  month.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Crown  Prince  opposes  the  march  of 
the  German  army  through  Paris,  and  the  hope  is  ex- 
pressed in  Paris  that  if  peace  is  soon  concluded  the  pro- 
posed triumphal  entry  will  not  be  made.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Emperor  will  not  return  to  Berlin  before  peace 
is  concluded.  Belfort  has  surrendered  and  the  garrison 
was  permitted  to  march  out  with  arms  and  munitions 
of  war.  The  armistice  now  extends  to  all  parts  of 
France. 

On  the  16th  the  National  Assembly  elected  Grevy 
President  of  the  body,  by  a  vote  of  519  out  of  538.  On 
the  18th  the  number  of  deputies  in  attendance  exceeded 
600.  Thiers  has  been  chosen  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote,  Executive  Chief  of  the  Republic  of  France,  with 
power  to  choose  his  council  over  which  he  will  preside. 
On  the  19th,  Thiers  announced  a  new  Ministry  as  fol- 
lows: Dufaure,  Minister  of  Justice;  Favre,  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  Picard,  Interior ;  Simon,  Public  Instruction  ; 
Lambrecht,  Commerce ;  Leflo,  War  ;  Poethian,  Marine. 
The  Finance  Minister  was  not  named.  The  English, 
Austrian  and  Italian  ambassadors  have  officially  visited 
Thiers  and  recognized  the  new  Government. 

In  the  assembly  on  the  17th,  a  declaration  was  pre- 
sented bearing  the  signatures  of  the  deputies  from 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  protesting  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  provinces  against  their  separation 
from  France.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee 
who  subsequently  submitted  a  report  expressing  the 
strongest  sympathy  with  the  populations  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  directing  that  their  declaration  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  Assembly,  and  referred  to  the 
French  negotiators  when  they  come  to  treat  with  the 
Germans.  Thiers  insisted  that  the  Chamber  must,  on 
its  own  responsibility,  clearly  declare  its  wishes  upon 
the  question. 

All  the  contributions  which  have  been  collected  by 
the  Germans  in  France,  otherwise  than  as  penalties,  will 
be  reckoned  in  the  general  war  indemnity.  The  Emperor 
has  consented  to  a  reduction  of  the  contribution  exacted 
from  the  Department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure  to  one- 
third  the  original  amount. 

A  petition  to  the  French  National  Assembly  is  cir- 
culating among  the  French  prisoners  in  Germany,  ex- 
pressive of  a  desire  for  the  submission  of  the  question 
whether  the  government  of  France  be  a  monarchy  or  a 
rejrablic,  to  universal  suffrage. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  19th  says,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  high  quarters  regarding  final 
peace.  Favre  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Assembly 
can  be  relied  on  to  yield  most  of  the  German  demands, 
except  in  matters  of  territory. 

The  French  forces  now  in  the  field  are  stated  to  be 
with  Chanzy  120,000  men,  with  Faidherbe  135,000,  at 
Cherbourg  70,000,  and  Havre  40,000,  the  latter  in 
bad  condition.  Chanzy  and  Faidherbe  both  declared 
in  the  Assembly  that  a  defensive  war  was  still  practic- 
able. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  on  motion  of  Glad- 
stone, has  voted  a  dowry  of  £30,000  to  the  Princess 
Louisa,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  £6,000.  The  vote 
was  almost  unanimous.  A  member  moved  a  resolve 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  is  the  duty  of  neutral 
powers  to  interpose  to  procure  such  moderate  terms  of 
peace  as  may  restore  tranquillity  to  Europe  and  inde- 
pendence to  France.  The  resolve  was  opposed  as  in- 
opportune and  impolitic.  Gladstone  believed  that  mag- 
nanimity on  the  part  of  the  Germans  would  benefit  not 
only  France  and  Europe,  but  Germany  itself.  He  also 
made  some  explanations  in  regard  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission.  It  was  empowered  to  discuss  amicably 
all  differences,  and  any  difficulties  arising  were  to  be 
referred  to  the  home  government  by  cable,  and  instruc- 
tions would  be  returned  in  the  same  way.  No  further 
meeting  of  the  Black  Sea  Conference  has  been  held,  the 
members  still  awaiting  the  arrival  of  representatives 
from  France,  who  are  soon  expected.  Cardwell,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  army.  He  declared  that  it  was  now  established 
that  the  colonies  must  pay  for  their  own  defence.  It  is 
proposed  to  place  the  army  under  one  system  of  ad- 
ministration, and  to  abolish  the  purchase  system.  The 
defensive  works  proposed  by  the  Secretary  are  estimated 
to  cost  £50,000,000,  and  the  new  artillery  £10,000,000 
more. 


A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  19th  says  :  There  is  good  au- 
thority for  stating  that  Germany's  final  conditions  of 
peace  include  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  with 
the  fortresses  of  Thionville,  Metz  and  Belfort,  and  an 
indemnity  of  £280,000,000  sterling. 

A  Bordeaux  dispatch  of  the  19th  says :  In  the  National 
Assembly  to-day  M.  Thiers  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  executive  of  the  French  republic.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  distress  and  suffering  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  war  and  the  German  invasion,  and  upon 
the  necessity  of  peace.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  M.  Thiers, 
"  the  terms  of  peace  would  be  courageously  discussed 
with  the  Prussians,  and  would  only  be  accepted  if  con- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  France.  The  task  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  pacify  and  reorganize  the  country, 
restore  its  credit,  and  reorganize  its  labor.  When  this 
is  accomplished  the  country  itself  will  decide  its  des- 
tiny." 

The  Assembly  subsequently  adopted  a  proposal  made 
by  the  government  to  send  a  commission  of  fifteen  de- 
puties to  Paris  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  nego- 
tiators and  the  Assembly.  M.  Thiers  proposed  that  the 
Assembjy  suspends  its  sittings  during  the  negotiations. 
Thiers,  Picard  and  Favre  left  for  Paris  this  evening. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Gladstone,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry,  denied  that  any  proposals  had  been  received 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the  British 
dominions  in  North  America.  He  deprecated  the  in- 
troduction of  questions  of  this  character  pending  the 
sittings  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  at  Washington. 

United  States. — The  revenue  receipts  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th,  1871, 
show  a  falling  off  of  $3,703,818  from  the  amount  col- 
lected during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  quarter 
ending  12th  mo.  31st,  1870,  were  from  customs  $42,054,- 
523.98  ;  internal  revenue,  $31,033,265.08  ;  public  lands, 
$510,91,5.28  ;  miscellaneous,  $11,498,416.26  :  total,  $85,- 
097,120.60.  The  payments  for  the  same  time  were  : 
Civil  and  miscellaneous,  $16,052,316.73;  war,  $8,109,- 
887.76  ;  navy,  $4,938,996.27  ;  Indians,  $1,995,624.52  ; 
pensions,  $6,524,233.34  ;  interest  on  public  debt,  $25,- 
494,664.80  :  total,  $63,115,723.42. 

Internal  revenue  statistics  show  that  402  grain,  and 
8  molasses  distilleries  were  in  operation  2d  mo.  1st, 
1870,  producing  273,701  gallons  of  spirits  daily.  On 
the  first  of  2d  mo.  1871,  there  were  280  grain  and  six 
mollasses  distilleries,  producing  236,146  gallons  daily. 

The  bill  providing  a  territorial  form  of  government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  been  sent  to  the  President.  The  bill 
creating  a  more  complete  school  system  has  passed  to  a 
second  reading,  a  motion  to  table  having  been  defeated, 
56  to  116. 

The  first  resident  Japanese  minister  to  the  United 
States  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  16th.  The  name 
of  the  minister  is  J.  H.  Musdini  Litznomia,  an  uncle  of 
the  reigning  Mikado.  His  suite  consists  of  seventeen 
persons,  and  is  accompanied  by  thirteen  students.  The 
oldest  member  of  the  mission  is  under  thirty. 

There  were  274  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week, 
43  deaths  from  consumption,  27  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  13  old  age. 

The  steamer  Tennessee,  which  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  15th  ult.  with  the  Dominican  Commissioners,  a 
scientific  corps  and  various  attaches,  made  her  voyage 
to  Samana  Bay  in  about  eight  days,  remained  there  a 
week,  and  arrived  at  San  Domingo  on  the  2d  inst. 
President  Baez  gave  the  Commissioners  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  friendly  to 
annexation.  General  Cabrai,  the  rival  of  President 
Baez,  would  be  invited  to  meet  the  Commissiouers  who 
would  visit  Azua,  a  port  sixty  miles  west  of  St.  Domingo 
city,  and  return  to  the  United  States  early  next  month. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatives  has  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  appoint  for  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  establish  the  north-west  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  British  America. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
the  first  mo.  1871,  were  $418,592.76,  and  the  expenses 
$281,061.63,  leaving  net  $198,511.13. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  111}  a 
111£.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 114}  ;  ditto,  5-20' s,  1868,  110f  ; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  il0£.  Superfine  flour,  $5.95  a 
$6.30;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.65.  No.  2  spring 
wheat,  $1.52.  Canada  barley,  $1  a  $1.20.  Oats,  66  a 
69  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  80  a  81  cts. ;  yellow,  85 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Uplands  and  New  Orleans  cotton, 
15|  a  15|  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.50  ;  finer  brands, 
$5.75  a  &9.50.  White  wheat,  $1.80  a  $1.85 ;  amber, 
■161.60  a  $1.65;  Indiana  and  Ohio  red,  $1.55  a  $1.60. 
Yellow  corn,  79  a  80  cts.  Oats,  62  a  63  cts.  The  arri- 
vals and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard 


reached  about  1900  head.    Extra  sold  at  8  a  ii 
few  choice  at  9  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6£  a  1\  cts.,  a| 
mon  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.    About  15,000  sh  I 
at  5  a  6£  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  5,000  hogs  a 
$10.50  for  light,  up  to  $11  a  $11.50  for  c 
Chicago. — Spring  extra  flour,  $5.25  a  $6.25. 
spring  wheat,  S1.22J  a  $1.23.    No.  2  corn,  50  c 
2  oats,  48  cts.  No.  2  rye,  90  cts.  Barley,  76 %  ct 
12}  a  12f  cts.    Dressed  hogs,  $8.40. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Friends  of  Springfield  Pre  J 
Meeting,  Ohio,  per  Jehu  L.  Kite,  $30,  for  the  ? 
men. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  > 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Insj| 
will  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-day  nl 
the  25th  inst.,  at  10  o'clock. 

Charles  J.  All! 

Second  month,  1871. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  first  math  L 
school.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Conard,  West  Grove,  Chester  Cr 
Dr.  Charles  Evans,  702  Race  St.,  PhilacL 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St., 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNIS 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution,  .to 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelpl  j 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phil 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  II 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YO| 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanteil 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  F;| 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to  1 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  <j| 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phihi 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  1 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSil 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philacti 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  1 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients* 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Is 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  his  residence  Sp^g 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Joseph  Evans,  in  the  82(  R 
his  age,  a  beloved  Elder  in  Springfield  Parties 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting.  Having  early  in  >l! 
mitted  to  have  the  yoke  of  Christ  placed  upon  p 
naturally  strong  will  and  propensities  were  K 
under  the  government  of  Divine  Grace,  and  hi « 
abled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviffl 
life  and  conversation  consistent  with  the  prof  u 
made.  Clothed  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  i 
dent  in  the  expression  of  his  religious  expe;B 
judgment,  he  was  yet  ever  watchful  and  fin  :u 
maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  o  I 
pel  as  held  by  Friends,  commending  by  exai  I 
self-denying  religion  of  Christ,  "to  every  m:  J 
science  in  the  sight  of  God ;"  and  thus  he  M 
preacher  of  righteousness  to  all  observers  amo  k 
he  walked.  During  his  short  sickness  he  suffei  1 
from  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  his  petitions 
vent  for  patience  and  divine  help  to  bear  his  ;!u 
and  that  "  if  it  was  the  Lord's  will  the  work  % 
cut  short  in  righteousness."  It  being  rema)  I 
the  work  of  preparation  for  death  was  not  nl 
done,  and  that  he  had  been  long  engaged  in  1 
plied,  "I  have  been  a  sinner,  the  things  of  tbH 
have,  at  times,  had  too  much  place  with  me,  arfl 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  the  dear  Y] 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."_  1 
was  crowned  with  peace.  "  Precious  in  the  sif  'C 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

 ,  suddenly  on  the  31st  of  Twelfth  mor  [■ 

Jacob  Ogden,  of  Benton,  a  member  of  Muncy  I 
Meeting,  Pa.,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

'  'WILI^M~H7  PILETraiNTEE  > 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  i'riend." 

Travels  of  a  Naturalist. 

(Continued  from  page  214.) 

Wo  watered  the  ship  at  Mew  Bay,  near 
jntrance  to  Sunda  Straits.  I  went  ashore 

the  watering  party,  and  wandered  about 
ive  a  look  at  the  place.  Oo  tho  steep, 
led  shore  I  noticed  a  beautiful  little  cas- 

which  fell  down  a  rock  into  the  sea; 
,  under  the  shade  of  dark-leaved  trees, 
water-casks  were  filled  without  let  or 
ranee.  There  was  a  legend  among  the 
rs,  of  a  rhinoceros  having  charged  a  water- 
party  at  this  very  spot  some  time  pre- 
ily,  which  exciting  incident,  if  over  it  oc- 
3d,  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  spot 
ie  eyes  of  these  danger-loving  sons  of  the 

In  sobor  truth,  however,  the  ground  all 
t  was  literally  ploughed  up  by  the  tracks 
icso  huge  unwieldly  pachyderms, 
[nstead  of  landing  at  the  watering  place, 
ever,  1  preferred  making  a  little  detour 
ugh  the  forest,  at  no  great  distance  from 
ibore.  Dead,  hoary,  lichen-spotted,  fern- 
id  trunks  lay  prostrate  iu  my  path,  and 
t,  green,  sombre  trees  overshadowed  the 
?-white  coral  strand,  which  gleamed  be- 
h  their  wide  spread  orchid-laden  branches, 
progress  at  first  was  somewhat  slow  and 
ittlt,  on  account  of  jungle  parasites  and 
ny  creepers ;  but  as.  I  proceeded  I  looked 
it  and  hunted  for  specimens  of  natural 
>ry.  Coming  to  a  fallen  tree,  I  overturned 
id  discovered  a  slender  green  snake,  with 
rned-up  pointed  nose,  and  otherwise 
sfiil  in  its  movements  and  appearance, 
creature,  being  vigilant,  wide-awake,  and 
e,  very  naturally  made  its  escape  as  soon 

found  itself  disturbed  in  its  retreat.  A 

further  onward  I  came  upon  a  fallen 
k  overgrown  with  ferns.  On  raising  it 
rceived  beneath  it  two  ugly  scorpions, 
S,  of  a  formidable  size,  and  coiled  affec- 
-tely  round  a  numerous  progeny.  These 
les  were  rather  repulsive  in  appearance, 
i  cautious  care,  for  I  suspected  their 
m  to  bo  potent,  I  passed  a  running  noose 

ine  round  their  knotted  tails,  and  secured 
larents  of  this  interesting  family  by  sus- 
ing  them  to  a  convenient  twig. 

next  came  to  a  huge  tree,  which,  from 
ppearance,  seemed  to  promise  some  re- 


sponse to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  tho  natur- 
alist. Its  decayed  trunk  was  covered  with 
toadstools,  and  tenanted  by  legions  of  white- 
ants  ;  we  also  discovered  on  it  some  fungus- 
eating  beetles,  a  very  handsome  species,  of  a 
goodiy  size,  marked  prettily  on  the  back  with 
a  black-and-red  pattern.  Stripping  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  loose  and  partially-detached  bark, 
I  was  momentarily  startled  by  the  appearance 
of  a  little,  nimble,  dusky,  splay-footed,  flat- 
bellied  gecko,  a  sort  of  lizard,  which  was  in- 
stantly taken  up  and  made  a  prisoner,  not, 
however,  alas!  without  the  loss  of  his  tail, 
which  fell  off  in  the  struggle.  A  couple  of 
yellow  centipedes  were  more  fortunate  in 
their  attempt  to  escape;  dropping  on  the 
ground,  they  vanished  in  a  most  desperate 
hurry.  Numerous  shining,  smooth  '  thousand- 
legs'  were  coiled  up  in  the  rotten  wood,  and 
under  the  damp,  close-laid  masses  of  bark 
were  the  flattened  forms  of  several  strange 
bark-beetles. 

"  This  wild  tiger-haunted  corner  of  Java  is 
permeated  by  small  trickling  rivulets  which 
flow  beneath  the  'undergrowth.  Stooping 
down  to  take  a  drink  at  one  of  these  (for  the 
thermometer  here  stands  at  90°  in  the  shade,) 
I  noticed  something  which  made  me  start. 
Rubinson  Crusoe,  when  he  saw  'the  print  of 
a  man's  foot  in  the  sand,'  could  not  have  been 
more  completely  taken  aback  than  I  was  by 
the  object  on  which  my  eye  was  riveted. 
Under  my  very  nose,  the  fresh  imprint  of  a 
tiger's  paw  was  manifest,  so  large  that  my 
outspread  hand  just  covered  it.  Aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  twilight-loving  habits  of  these  cat- 
like monsters,  I  felt  somewhat  reassured,  and 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  diverted  from 
my  scientific  investigations.  The  finding  of 
some  pretty  fresh-water  shells  in  the  stream 
diverted  my  attention  from  this  ominous  trace 
of  the  much-dreaded  man-slayer.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm  ;  two  villages  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  were  at  that  very  moment  de- 
serted, having  been  recently  desolated  by 
these  formidable  animals. 

"Still,  knowing  that,  though  by  no  means 
impossible,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  they 
would  be  prowling  about,  or  venture  to  make 
an  attack  in  the  full  biaze  of  sunshine,  I  con- 
tinued my  researches.  Among  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  I  discovered  some  handsome  land- 
snails,  and  several  other  kinds  of  land-shells 
under  the  dead  leaves,  while  pretty  silver- 
marked  helmet-beetles  alighted  on  the  sunlit 
blades  of  horizontal  leaves.  The  loud  grating 
noise  of  the  tree-crickets,  or  cicada},  vibrated 
through  the  otherwise  silent  leafy  wilderness 
without  a  moment  of  cessation. 

"  A  few  days  later,  I  spent  several  hours  in 
exploring  Mew  Island,  a  little  coral  islet  near 
the  entrance  of  tho  Sunda  Strait.  This-island 
is  densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  is 
partly  encircled  by  a  barrier-reef.  As  I  step- 
ped from  the  boat  upon  the  reef,  I  was  struck 
at  once  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  a  species 


of  amphitrito,  a  sea-wrorm  living  in  holes  of 
the  great  solid  madrepores  which  compose 
the  reef.  The  gills  of  these  lovely  creatures 
are  in  the  f^rm  of  spiral  ribbons  of  a  brilliant 
orange-green  and  blue ;  these  resplendent 
gaudy  plumes  are  alternately  extruded  and 
withdrawn,  and  seen  through  the  pellucid 
water,  present  a  very  singular  and  beautiful 
appearance.  On  the  moist  sand  within  the 
reef  were  numbers  of  pale  grey  crickets,  ver- 
itable maritime  Orthoptera,  which  share  the 
strand  with  horseman-crabs,  and  perforate 
the  soil  in  every  direction.  It  was  now' calm, 
as  well  as  hot,  and  the  stiil  water  under  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  overhanging  trees  abound- 
ed with  long-spined  purple  sea-eggs,  glancing 
here  and  there  among  which  were  black  and 
yellow  chajtodons,  fishes  of  a  strikingly  hand- 
some appearance,  on  account  of  the  contrast 
of  color  which  they  present.  Jumping  from 
stone  to  stone  like  so  many  tiny  seals,  were 
numbers  of  periophthalmi,  fish  as  singular  in 
form  as  the  chsetodons  are  vivid  in  color.  Sea- 
slugs,  or  holothuriaj,  were  lying  quiescent  in  . 
the  shallow  pools,  or  1  dragging  their  slow 
lengths  along'  the  coral  debris;  some  crabs, 
with  bright  scarlet  eyes,  were  detected  hiding 
beneath  the  madrepores;  and  starfish,  with 
slender  snake-like  rays,  were  observed  wrig- 
gling their  way  among  the  dead  shells  and 
seaweed.  Such  were  some  of  the  curiosities 
of  nature  which  struck  me  as  worthy  of  ob- 
servation during  my  sojourn  on  this  tropical 
barrier-reef. 

"  On  penetrating  the  jungle,  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  great  gutta-percha  trees  firmly 
anchored  in  the  loose  coral,  and  supported  by 
broad  buttresses  which  extended  beyond  the 
base  of  their  trunks.  One  giant  tree  had 
fallen,  and  his  prostrate  form  was  already 
clothed  with  a  drooping  pall  of  epiphytes,  and 
nearly  screened  from  view  by  the  pinnate 
fronds  of  that  fine  fern  Lomaria,  and  the 
cylindric  branches  of  enormous  club-mosses, 
or  Lycopodiums.  A  species  of  solitary- wasp, 
and  legions  of  indefatigable  white-ants,  were 
engaged  on  the  work  of  demolition,  which  in 
the  tropics  is  soon  effected  ;  while  in  the  tree- 
tops  overhead,  the  cicadai  were  chanting  a 
monotonous  dirge  over  the  decaying  form  of 
the  vegetable  giant.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  the'Cycas  in  fruit,  and  I  obtained 
some  fine  specimens,  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
large  pine-apples.  I  perceived  also  a  species 
of  Nepenthes,  with  very  pretty  pitchers  grow- 
ing in  great  luxuriance  in  one  part  of  the  is- 
land. 

"Continuing  my  walk,  I  carao  upon  a  de- 
serted village,  which  offered  a  picture  of 
mingled  luxuriance  and  desolation — the  lux- 
uriance natural,  tho  desolation  human.  The 
ruined  huts  were  encircled  by  verdurous  broad- 
leaved  bananas,  and  the  blackened  stems  of 
burnt  palms,  while  some  were  overgrown 
with  ferns,  or  half  buried  beneath  dense  masses 
of  parasitic  creepers.  The  capsicum  and  cot- 
ton-plants around  were  choked  by  tho  rank 
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growth  of  trailing  convolvuli,  and  the  village 
paths  were  green  with  weeds,  and  obstructed 
by  rotten  trees  swarming  with  centipedes  and 
scorpions.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  strange  scene,  I  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  heavy,  napping  wings,  and  looking  up  saw 
two  large  birds  with  outstretched  necks,  wing- 
ing their  way  to  a  tall  bare  tree  adjacent ;  as 
they  perched  side  by  side  upon  it,  I  recognised 
the  great  black-and-white  hornbill.  In  the 
perfect  solitude  of  the  jungle,  sudden  sounds 
of  mystery,  like  the  vibration  of  the  wings  of 
these  birds,  the  light  crafty  step  of  the  tiger, 
or  the  apprehension  of  tho  unknown  horrors 
Of  the  jungle,  induce  one  to  carry  his  hand  in- 
stinctively towards  the  faithful  revolver.  The 
tigers  were  very  persevering  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  Several  Malays  had  come  over 
here  to  avoid  those  which  had  devastated 
their  village  on  the  mainland,  but  these  man- 
slayers,  having  once  tasted  human  blood, 
swam  over  to  tbe  island  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  so  molested  them  that  they  were 
forced  to  quit  the  neighborhood  altogether." 

The  vessel  to  which  our  author  was  at- 
tached proceeded  to  China,  and  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  productions  of  that  country,  and 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  its  inhabitants. 
While  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Yang- 
tsze-Kiang  river,  he  says:  "Turning  my  eye 
in  one  diroction,  I  perceived  an  individual 
with  basket  on  arm,  surveying  the  willows 
with  inquiring  eye.  I  was  curious  to  know 
on  what  he  was  intent,  and  observed  his  mo- 
tions. By  means  of  a  little  sickle  at  the  end 
of  a  long  bamboo  he  ever  and  anon  detached 
brown  swinging  cradles  from  the  slender 
boughs,  and  deposited  them  in  his  basket.  I 
learned  from  himself  that  he  was  a  pupa- 
gatherer,  and  that  those  tiny  mummy-like 
objects  of  his  solicitude  were  the  pupa-cases 
of  a  species  of  moth.  When  I  humbly  desired 
to  know  the  use  to  which  these  accumulated 
grubs  were  to  be  put,  the  face  of  the  old  man 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  did  his  best  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  duck  gobbling  up 
imaginary  fat  grubs  with  impatient  greediness 
and  noise.  From  this  pantomime  I  gathered 
that  he  was  collecting  food  for  his  ducks ;  for 
this  is  one  of  the  several  ways  which  they 
have  of  fattening  ducks  in  China." 

"  There  is  a  wide  marshy  plain  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Woosung  and  Yang-tsze  rivers, 
with  mudflats  stretching  away  for  miles. 
Here  the  uncouth  buffaloes  delight  to  wallow 
in  the  ooze;  the  white  padi-birds  stand  in  a 
row  at  the  edge  of  the  water ;  and  far  in  the 
distance,  like  a  sentry  at  his  outpost,  watches 
the  gray  solitary  heron.  A  flock  of  teal  set- 
tles down  in  the  water,  and  the  sparkling  sur- 
face of  the  river  is  dotted  with  brown-sailed 
junks.  A  vole  or  field-mouse  sometimes  runs 
across  your  path,  or  the  gliding  form  of  a 
snake  is  seen  vanishing  in  the  grass. 

"Towards  evening,  frogs  are  demonstrative, 
croaking  loudly  and  without  cessation,  and 
leaping  by  hundreds  down  the  banks  of  the 
dykes  and  streams.  Now  these  merry  ba- 
trachians  are  good  for  ducks,  and  Chinamen 
are  particularly  fond  of  fat  ducks.  The  natural 
result  is  that,  at  this  1  witching  hour  of  night,' 
silent  boys  and  old  patient  men  are  seen  in 
those  frog-haunted  precincts,  a  long  bamboo 
rod  in  their  hand,  and  a  string  baited  with  a 
worm,  angling  for  frogs !  In  my  homeward 
walks,  when  the  brown  owl  swooped  down 
and  settled  on  the  cotton  fields,  and  the  huge 


black  shard-beetle  flew  across  my  face,  I  often 
fell  in  with  an  old  man  bending  under  the 
weight  of  a  hamper  of  frogs,  the  produce  of 
his  evening's  fishing." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Memoranda  concerning  Hannah 
Gibbons;  a  Minister  deceased. 

(Concluded  from  page  213.) 

4th  mo.  5th,  1865.  Dear  mother  is  more 
comfortable  to-day,  and  is  able  to  select  some 
tracts  for  distribution  :  but  remarked  as  be- 
fore, on  similar  occasions,  "I  have  more  need 
to  be  concerned  for  myself ;"  reviving  the  de- 
sire to  be  prepared  for  the  solemn  summons. 

5th.  mo.  7th.  Seeing  her  in  the  evening 
very  weary  and  unable  to  change  her  position, 
with  an  exercised  mind  also,  it  was  proposed 
to  have  a  chair  with  wheels,  so  that  she  could 
be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  chamber  to 
another.  She  said,  "  My  dear  child,  it  is  very 
kind  of  thee  ;  but  I  sometimes  think  of  Isaac 
Penington's  language,  'Nothing  but  Christ, 
nothing  but  Christ.'  I  think  our  Saviour  said, 
'  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you.'  To  have  Him  for  our  Friend, 
and  to  be  His  friend,  is  more  than  auy  earthly 
attainment." 

7th  mo.  21st.  When  in  much  pain  she  re- 
marked, "My  suffering  is  great;  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  why  it  is  so.  May  He  grant  me 
patience  to  bear  it,  until  He  is  pleased  to  say 
it  is  enough." 

12th  mo.  26th.  Under  exercise,  without 
being  able  to  discern  clearly  the  pointings  of 
duty  (which  is  much  her  experience)  she  said, 
"  I  think  my  Heavenly  Father  knows  there  is 
nothing  I  so  much  desire  as  a  quiet  mind  and 
an  approving  conscience  ;  and  why  I  am  thus 
tossed  I  do  not  know :  but  if  it  is  designed  for 
my  furtherance  in  best  things,  I  desire  to  be 
resigned." 

"  5th  mo.  2d,  1866.  After  a  suffering  day 
she  repeated,  "  I  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but 
mercy.  I  think  it  is  a  favor  to  have  faith  that 
the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure." 

8th.  Feeling  herself  very  ill  in  the  night, 
she  said,  "  My  hope  is  in  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  my  blessed  Saviour  ;  and  I  think  I  feel 
He  is  near  me.  If  I  do  not  live  to  see  my 
dear  children  again,  tell  them  I  desire  they 
may  keep  their  religious  duty  first  in  view, 
and  let  worldly  concerns  be  of  a  secondary 
nature. 

6th  mo.  6th.  Mother  repeated  the  language, 
"  Cast  mo  not  off  in  the  time  of  old  age,  for- 
sake me  not  when  my  strength  faileth  ;"  add- 
ing, "  if  I  could  have  evidence  of  my  accept- 
ance it  would  be  an  unspeakable  favor:  but  I 
may  have  much  yet  to  suffer;  and  if  so,  I 
trust  patience  will  be  given  equal  to  the  day." 

18th.  When  in  much  suffering,  she  said, 
"  Lord  increase  my  faith,  and  the  things  I 
know  not,  teach  Thou  me." 

7th  mo.  2d.  She  was  attacked  with  violent 
pain  in  her  side  attended  with  other  distress- 
ing symptoms,  so  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  time  of  her  release  drew  near.  After  a 
time  of  great  weakness,  she  said,  "  I  can  adopt 
the  language  of  Samuel  Bmlen,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  that  the  kindness  of  dear  children 
and  near  relations  I  esteem  a  blessing  from 
Heaven."  To  aunt  M.  G.,  she  remarked, 
"  What  a  favor  to  have  thee  to  comfort  my 
dear  daughter  in  this  time  of  trial,  in  which 
we  seem  about  to  be  separated,  after  having 
lived  so  many  years  in  near  unity;  and,  ac- 


cording to  our  little  measure,  gospel  fe 
ship." 

30th.  Being  very  sick  in  the  afteril 
followed  by  a  disturbed  night,  she  said,  "J 
I  long  for  the  rest  of  Heaven !"  Such  oxj 
sions  being  generally  followed  by  that 
desire  to  be  preserved  from  a  murrmj 
spirit. 

31st.  In  the  evening  she  expressed  a 
lows :  "  I  often  think  at  the  close  of  the! 
whether  it  has  been  spent  in  a  manner! 
sistent  with  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  f| 
it  is  my  daily  desire  to  live  so  as  to  havl 
approbation  of  Him  who  seeth  not  as  i 
seeth." 

9th  mo.  16th.    When  suffering  much 
said,  "  Why  am  I  so  long  detained  here  ?  1 
I  be  strengthened  to  bear  all  as  I  ought.! 
my  will,  O  Lord,  but  Thine  be  done"!! 
pleased  to  renew  my  faith." 

30th.  The  past  two  weeks,  mother  hal 
the  effects  of  a  heavy  cold,  with  incr  i 
cough  and  oppression :  but  again  the  hejj 
Hand  has  been  extended.  The  weary  \ 
often  longs  for  a  release  ;  yet  submissid, 
the  Divine  will  is  the  daily  desire  of  her  llj 

3d  mo.  28th,  1867.  Feeling  unusually  1 
and  prostrated,  she  said,  "  It  seems  an  inj 
tion  to  prepare  for  the  close.  May  the  I 
sustain  me  unto  the  end,  and  my  dear  chi« 
also." 

5th  mo.  22d.  On  parting  with  my  brcjj 
mother  revived  the  language  of  her  fatbl 
her  on  his  first  visit  after  her  maril 
"  'Farewell,  my  dear  child,  don't  let  the  |i 
things  of  this  life  choke  the  better  seed.'  j 
haps  I  may  never  see  thee  again.  My  | 
and  trust  are  in  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviouj? 

11th  mo.  In  allusion  to  my  sister! 
brother-in-law  coming  to  spend  the  wl 
with  us,  mother  said,  "  May  we  all  bo  (1 
lished  on  the  only  sure  foundation,  C| 
Jesus.  I  often  remember  the  language,  '1 
that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wisefl 
out.'    I  do  endeavor  to  come  unto  Him.i. 

No  date.  Our  dear  mother  passed  the 
in  better  health  than  usual ;  though  she  ft 
suffered  from  weariness  and  nervous  ret ja 
ness,  particularly  at  night.  Her  desiifi 
patience  to  wait  the  Lord's  time  for  h!n 
lease  was  often  expressed;  as  also  werl 
blessings  recounted.  A  deep  and  almcl 
abiding  sense  of  her  unworthiness  attejli 
and  the  expression  that  she  had  nothijf 
trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  .  si 
was  often  repeated. 

During  the  last  week  of  her  illnesHh 
mind  wandered  at  times,  but  she  had  int( 
of  brightness  throughout.    At  one  tim 
said,  she  hoped  her  iniquities  and  shor 
ings  would  be  forgiven  and  remember 
more.    When  suffering  from  pain  and  0] 
sion,  she  expressed  to  a  relative  that  si 
sired  to  be  preserved  from  a  murmuring  i 
and  enabled  to  adopt  the  language,  "  Tt 
he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  Pas 
of  Scripture  were  often  repeated ;  su< 
"  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  "  The  1 
groom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him.' 
Fourth-day  night  she  supplicated  thus,  "  jtil 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,' fo rove  ia 
forever,  and  forever."  The  hope  being  e:  jfl 
sed  that  when  the  summons  came  it  wo>  I 
joyful  to  her,  she  replied,  "  I  think  I  ma  si 
with  dear  William  Jackson,  '  I  have  a  o 
that  when  done  with  the  things  of  tin 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  assembly  c  t 
just  of  all  generations.' "   At  another  a 
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ti  Lord!  my  only  Helper,  keep  and  pre- 
'6  ray  soul  I  pray  Thee ;  lest  after  all  I 
e  known  of  Thee,  I  slide  as  many  have 
ien,  from  the  path  of  Thy  holy  command- 
its." 

ifth-day,  the  last  of  her  precious  life  on 
,b,  was  one  of  great  weakness  and  suffer- 
Though  expression  was  attempted,  arti- 
,tion  bad  become  so  difficult,  that  but  little 
[d  be  understood.  In  the  evening  she  said 
ething  about  being  released,  and  queried, 
hy  do  I  linger?"  A  little  after,  "I  am 
i  a  poor  creature  1"  Her  little  remaining 
ngth  was  now  fast  declining,  and  about 
1'clock  in  the  evening  of  Fourth  month  2d, 
3,  and  when  aged  about  97  years  and  two 
iths,  her  weary,  waiting  spirit  was  gently 
ased  from  its  suffering  tenement :  and,  we 
not  doubt,  was  permitted  to  enter  that 
so  often"  longed  for. 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

!  Account  of  Richard  Smith,  author  of  "  A  Letter 
i  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England,"  A.D.  1660. 

(Continued  from  pago  210.) 

he  being  called  in  as  Arbitrator  between 
T&rd  Byllinge  and  his  Trustee  would  ap- 
•  to  have  been  the  first  introduction  of 
liam  Penn  into  active  participation  in 
3riean  affairs.  The  following  letter  shows 
uneasiness,  which  the  obstinacy  of  Fen- 
s  in  refusing  to  accept  his  award,  brought 
worthy  arbitrator  into,  lest  the  good  name 
peace  of  the  parties,  and  of  society,  should 
jr  by  the  contention. 

John  Fenwick  : — The  present  difference 
vixt  thee  and  Edward  Byllinge  fills  the 
rts  of  Friends  with  grief,  and  with  a  reso- 
)n  to  take  it  in  two  days  into  their  con- 
ration  to  make  a  public  denial  of  the  per- 
that  offers  violence  to  the  award  made,  or 
i  will  not  end  it  without  bringing  it  upon 
public  stage.  God,  the  righteous  Judge, 
visit  him  that  stands  off.  Edward  Byllinge 
refer  the  matter  to  me  again,  if  thou  wilt 
he  like.  Send  me  word  :  and  as  opprest 
am  with  business,  I  will  find  an  afternoon 
jorrow  or  next  day  to  determine,  and  so 
rent  the  mischief  that  will  certainly  follow 
lging  it  in  Westminister  Hall.  Let  me 
w  by  the  bearer  thy  mind.  0  John  !  let 
th,  and  the  honor  of  it  in  this  day,  prevail! 
3  to  him  that  causeth  offences!" 
rom  another  letter : — 

0  John  !  I  am  sorry  that  a  toy,  a  trifle, 
uld  thus  rob  men  of  their  time,  quiet,  and 
ore  profitable  employ.  I  have  had  a  good 
science  in  what  I  have  done  in  this  affair; 

if  thou  reposest  confidence  in  me,  and  be- 
est  trie  to  be  a  good  and  just  man,  as  thou 
/  said,  thou  shouldst  not  be  upon  such 
ty  and  uncertainty.  Away  with  vain 
iea,  I  beseech  thee,  and  fall  closely  to  thy 
ness.    Thy  days  spend  on|  and  make  the 

of  what  thou  hast.    Thy  grand  ohildren 

'  bo  in  the  other  world  before  the  land 

1  hast  allotted  will  bo  employed.  My 
isel,  I  will  answer  for  it,  shall  do  thee  all 
it  and  service  in  the  affair  that  becomes 
,  who,  I  told  thee  at  first,  should  draw  it 
is  for  myself.  If  this  cannot  scatter  thy 
s,  thou  art  unhappy,  and  I  am  sorry. 

Thy  friend,  William  Penn." 

This  dispute  btfrhg  at  length  adjusted," 
the  same  year,  1675,)  "  by  the  kind  offices 
'enn,  Fenwick  embarked  with  his  family 
he  ship  Griffith,  accompanied  by  several 


other  Friends,  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
assigned  him.  They  landed  at  a  '  pleasant, 
rich  spot'  on  the  river  Delaware,  where  they 
commenced  a  settlement,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Salem,"  (or,  "  peace.") 

"  This  was  the  first  English  ship  that  came 
to  the  western  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  none 
followed  for  nearly  two  years.  In  the  mean 
time  Edward  Byllingo  becoming  embarrassed 
in  his  circumstances,  was  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring to  his  creditors  his  interest  in  the  ter- 
ritory, being  the  only  means  he  had  to  satisfy 
their  claims. 

"At  his  earnest  entreaty  Penn  consented 
to  be  associated  as  joint  trustee,  with  two  of 
the  creditors,  Gawen  Laurie"  (or  Lawrie)  of 
Loudon,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  of  Hertford,  to 
carry  out  his  intentions  and  render  the  pro- 
pert}^  available.  Penn  thus  became  one  of 
the  chief  instruments  in  the  settlement  of  New 
Jersey,  and  establishment  of  its  colonial  gov- 
ernment, which  prepared  him  for  the  still 
greater  work  of  founding  a  colony  of  his  own." 
(Janny.) 

"  The  others  accepting  the  charge,"  says 
Samuel  Smith,  "they  became  trustees  for  one 
moiety  or  half  part  of  the  province;  which 
though  yet  undivided,  necessity  pressing,  they 
soon  sold  a  considerable  number  of  shares  of 
their  propriety  to  different  purchasers,  who 
thereupon  became  proprietors  (according  to 
their  different  shares),  in  common  with  them  ; 
and  it  being  necessary  that  some  scheme 
should  be  fallen  upon,  as  well  for  the  better 
distribution  of  rights  to  land,  as  to  promote 
the  settlement,  and  ascertain  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment; concessions  were  drawn,  mutually 
agreed  on,  and  signed  by  some  of  the  subscri- 
bers, (for  they  did  not  all  sign  at  once.)  It 
was  next  the  business  of  the  proprietors,  who 
held  immediately  under  Lord  Berkeley,  to 
procure  a  division  of  the  province." 

The  concessions  above  referred  to,  entitled 
"  The  Concessions  and  Agreements  of  the 
Proprietors,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  West  New  Jersey,  in  America," 
being,  in  fact,  the  Concession  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  that  province,  from  the  Pro- 
prietors to  the  people  and  settlers  thereof,  and 
the  Agreement  thereto  and  acceptance  thereof 
by  all  settlers,  whether  proprietors  or  not, 
constitute  to  this  day  the  fundamental  law  of 
New  Jersey.  They  are  signed  by,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  names;  being  those  of 
proprietors  under  the  Trustees  of  Byllinge, 
and  old  holders  under  patents  of  the  Dutch, 
Swedes,  and  the  Duke  of  York.  They  did 
not,  as  S.  Smith  says,  all  sign  at  once,  and  to 
explain  the  method  of  their  signatures,  we 
must  refer  once  more  to  E.  Byllinge  and  his 
debts. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Berkeley 
and  Carteret  had  held  New  Jersey  as  equal 
partners  or  "  tenants  in  common,"  each  hav- 
ing an  equal  right  in  the  whole.  The  entire 
rights  or  "half  part"  of  Berkeley,  had  been 
transferred  to  Byllinge  and  by  him  to  his  new 
trustees,  but  no  territorial  division  had  yet 
been  effected  with  Carteret,  by  which  the 
Trustees  could  claim  sole  property  within 
definite  limits.  Nevertheless,  to  accommodate 
the  creditors,  the  Trustees  agreed  upon  a  di- 
vision of  the  property  into  shares;  and,  in 
advance  of  settlement  with  Carteret,  began 
to  allot  them,  pro  rata,  among  creditors,  The 
moiety  of  New  Jersey  was  "  cast  into  one 
hundred  parts,  lots,  or  proprieties;"  ten  of 
which,  (or  one  tenth  of  the  whole,)  were  al- 


lotted, as  we  have  seen,  to  Fenwick.  The 
principal  creditors  were  allowed  a  first  choice 
in  the  remainder. 

Edward  Byllinge  owed,  by  borrowing  or 
otherwise,  £11,500,  a  sum  insignificant  in  these 
days,  but  great  in  those.  The  largest  debts, 
or  those  of  longest  standing,  seem  to  have 
been  owed  to  Friends  in  Yorkshire,  though  a 
large  sum  was  also  owed  to  London  Friends. 
It  seems  to  have  been  on  this  account  that  a 
preference  in  choice  of  allotments  was  given 
to  Yorkshire  Friends  in  the  "Concessions,"  in 
the  following  directions  to  the  Commissioners 
of  property : — 

"  And  the  commissioners  for  the  time  being 
are  to  take  care  for  setting  forth  and  dividing 
all  the  lands  of  the  said  province  as  be  already 
taken  up,  or  by  themselves  shall  be  taken  up 
and  contracted  for  with  the  natives;  and  the 
said  lands  so  taken  up  and  contracted  for,  to 
divide  into  one  hundred  parts,  as  occasion 
shall  require ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  quan- 
tity of  land  that  they  shall  from  time  to  time 
lay  out  to  be  planted  and  settled  upon,  they 
shall  first,  for  expedition,  divide  the  same  into 
ten  equal  parts  or  shares,  and  for  distinction 
sake,  to  mark  in  the  register,  and  upon  some 
of  the  trees  belonging  to  every  tenth  part, 
with  the  letters  A,  B,  and  so  end  at  the  letter 
K.  And  after  the  same  is  so  divided  and 
marked,  the  said  commissioners  are  to  grant 
unto  Thomas  Hutchinson  of  Beverly,  Thomas 
Pearson  of  Bonwicke,  Joseph  Helmsly  of 
Great  Kelke,  George  Hutchinson  of  Sheffield, 
and  Mahlon  Stacy  of  Hanswortb,  all  of  the 
county  of  York,  or  their  lawful  deputies,  or 
particular  commissioners,  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  who  are  a  considerable  number 
of  people,  and  may  speedily  promote  the  plant- 
ing of  the  said  province.  That  they  may 
have  free  liberty  to  make  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  said  tenth  parts  or  shares,  which  shall 
be  first  divided  and  set  out,  being  also  done 
with  their  consent,  that  they  may  plant  upon 
the  same  as  they  see  meet ;  and  afterward  any 
other  person  or  persons  who  shall  go  over  to 
inhabit,  and  have  purchased  to  the  number  of 
ten  proprieties,  they  shall  and  may  have 
liberty  to  make  choice  of  any  of  the  remain- 
ing parts  or  shares  to  settle  in." 

The  five  Friends  of  Yorkshire  above  named, 
acting  "for  themselves  and  then* friends,"  the 
other  Yorkshire  creditors,  took  ten  Proprieties 
for  debts  amounting  to  £3,500.  We  thus  ar- 
rive at  the  then  estimated  value  of  a  choice 
Propriety  or  one  hundredth  share  of  West 
New  Jersey,  viz.  £350. 

The  "Concessions  and  Agreements"  were, 
with  some  irregularity  caused  by  distant  resi- 
dence, &c,  signed  by  the  Proprietors  in  the 
following  general  order:  First,  E.  Byllinge's 
Trustees,  next  the  Yorkshire  creditors,  next 
the  London  creditors,  then  the  proprietors 
who  afterwards  purchased  shares,  or  who  al- 
read}-  held  under  Dutch  and  Swedish  patents 
and  those  of  James  or  Fenwick.  Of  the  151 
names  about  30  are  Dutch  and  Swedish,  leav- 
ing a  balance  over  and  above  the  104  new 
Friendly  proprietors,  of  16  or  17  whose  titles 
came  from  the  Duke  of  York  or  Fenwick. 

The  signature  of  Richard  Smith  of  Bram- 
haru,  in  a  fair  and  clerkly  handwriting,  ap- 
pears on  this  document  among  those  of  the 
Yorkshire  creditors,  immediately  succeeding 
that  of  Byllinge.  His  two  eldest  sons'  names 
also  appear  as  Proprietors,  but  as  they  were 
minors  at  the  date  of  the  document,  their 
shares  were  probably  taken  for  them  by  their 
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father,  and  they  affixed  their  names  long 
afterward. 

John  Smith,  the  eldest  son,  though  a  York- 
shireman,  is  found  among,  and  located  with, 
the  "  London  Company"  of  creditors  and  set- 
tlers, and  this  circumstance,  and  that  of 
Richard  Smith's  signature  being  next  to  Ed- 
ward Byllinge's,  renders  it  probable  that  the 
latter  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
position of  the  document,  and,  as  a  Friend  of 
weight  and  character,  and  one  of  the  chief 
Proprietors,  was  consulted  as  to  its  provisions 
by  Byllinge  and  the  Trustees,  and  hence 
signed  with  them. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  SEA. 
The  gray,  unresting  sea, 

Adown  the  bright  and  belting  shore, 
Breaking  in  untold  melody, 

Makes  music  evermore. 

Centuries  of  vanished  time, 

Since  this  glad  earth's  primeval  morn, 
Have  heard  the  grand  unpausing  chime, 

Momently  new-born. 

Like  as  in  cloistered  piles, 

Rich  bursts  of  massive  sounds  upswell, 
Ringing  along  dim-lighted  aisles, 

With  a  spirit-trancing  spell; 

So  on  the  surf-white  strand, 

Chants  of  deep  peal  the  sea-waves  raise, 
Like  voices  from  a  viewless  land, 

Hymning  a  hymn  of  praise. 

By  times  in  thunder  notes, 

The  booming  billows  shoreward  surge ; 
By  times  a  silver  laugh  it  floats  ; 

By  times  a  low,  soft  dirge. 

Souls  more  ennobled  grow, 

Listing  the  worldly  anthem  rise ; 

Discords  are  drowned  in  the  great  flow 
Of  Nature's  harmonies. 

Men  change,  and  "  cease  to  be," 

And  empires  rise,  and  grow,  and  fall ; 

But  the  weird  music  of  the  sea 
Lives  and  outlives  them  all. 

The  mystic  song  shall  last 

Till  time  itself  no  more  shall  be; 

Till  seas  and  shore  have  pass'd, 
Lost  in  eternity. 

— Once  a  Week. 


Selected. 

"  Sow  tho'  the  rock  repel  thee 
In  its  cold  and  sterile  pride, 
Some  cleft  there  may  be  riven, 
Where  the  little  seed  may  hide, 
Fear  not  for  some  will  flourish, 
And  tho'  the  tares  abound, 
Like  the  willows  by  the  waters 
Will  the  scattered  seed  be  found. 

Work  while  the  day-light  lasteth, 
Ere  the  shades  of  night  come  on, 
Ere  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  cometh, 
And  the  laborers  are  done  ; 
Watch  not  the  clouds  above  thee ; 
Let  the  wild  winds  round  thee  sweep, 
God  may  the  seed-time  give  thee, 
But  another  hand  may  reap." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Mount  Washington  in  Winter. 

In  a  letter  from  Professor  Huntington  re- 
cently published,  he  states  that  of  all  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  observed  or  experi- 
enced in  their  elevated  and  exposed  winter 
quarters,  the  wind  is  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  the  most  fearful.    lie  says: — 

"The  wind  comes  quito  often  enough  to 
keep  us  wide  awake,  even  if  there  was  no 
other  exfitemcnt  in  other  ways.  For  instance, 


we  can  take  our  sled  and  go  down  to  the  gulf 
tank  quicker  than  any  one  would  dare  to  slide 
on  the  railway.  If  there  are  any  who  think 
there  is  no  excitement  in  sliding  on  the  rail- 
way or  on  the  sled,  we  would  advise  them  to 
come  up  here  and  try  it.  If  on  the  railway 
they  should  fall  through  the  trestle,  or  on  the 
sled  should  narrowly  escape  running  over  into 
the  great  gulf,  they  might  conclude  there  was 
too  much  excitement. 

"  Very  few  meteorological  observers  mea- 
sure the  velocity  of  the  wind.  They  judge 
what  kind  of  wind  there  is — gently  pleasant, 
pleasant  brisk,  very  brisk,  high  wind,  &c,  and 
these  are  arranged  according  to  a  certain 
scale,  generally  from  nought  to  ten  ;  nought 
representing  a  calm  and  ten  a  most  violent 
hurricane.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  can  be 
measured  quito  accurately  by  an  instrument 
called  the  anemometer.  The  one  most  in  use 
is  Robinson's. 

"On  most  observatories  the  cups  are  ex- 
posed all  the  time,  the  shaft  extending  down 
to  the  observer's  room,  but  here,  on  account 
of  the  accumulation  of  frozen  mist,  the  cups 
become  in  a  short  time  so  coated  with  ice  that 
it  soon  ceases  to  register  correctly ;  so  most 
of  the  time  the  instrument  has  to  be  kept  in 
the  house.  The  one  used  here  being  portable, 
it  can  be  moved  without  any  difficulty.  Very 
few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  wind  or  its 
pressure.  The  greatest  velocity  that  has  been 
measured  at  the  observatory  at  Central  Park, 
New  York  city,  is  thirty-five  miles  per  hour. 
As  the  observatory  is  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion, and  near  the  seaboard,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  this  is  as  great  a  velocity  as  is 
experienced  anywhere  oil  the  Atlantic  slope, 
where  the  altitude  is  not  much  above  the  sea 
level.  The  pressure  per  square  foot  for  this 
velocity  is  six  pounds. 

FORCE  OF  THE  WIND. 

"  As  the  pressure  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  increases,  when  the  wind's  velocity 
is  twenty  miles  per  hour,  its  force  is  four  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  wind  blowing  ten  miles 
per  hour.  It  requires  a  man  of  considerable 
physical  strength  to  stand  against  the  wind 
when  it  is  blowing  from  sixty  to  seventy 
miles  per  hour,  as  the  pressure  is  then  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -four  pounds  per  square 
foot.  If  a  person  presents  a  surface  of  six 
square  feet,  and  knows  bis  physical  strength, 
he  can  easily  tell  how  great  a  velocity  he  can 
withstand.  It  is  a  very  different  thing,  how- 
ever, being  merely  able  to  stand,  bracing  one- 
self, from  going  against  the  wind,  for  in  that 
case  we  have,  as  it  were,  to  push  the  weight 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  before  us. 
The  summit  of  the  mountains  is  rarely  free 
from  winds,  and  they  have  a  greater  velocity 
than  at  any  point  where  they  have  ever  been 
measured,  except  those  measured  by  Mr. 
Clough  and  myself  on  Moosilauke,  last  winter. 

"  The  reason  why  it  is  so  much  greater  here 
than  elsewhere  is  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
valleys  the  wind  is  unsteady,  blowing  in  gusts, 
while  here,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  continu- 
ous; often  there  is  not  the  slightest  lull  until 
the  storm  reaches  its  culmination,  then  there 
are  lulls,  which  continually  lengthen  until  the 
storm  ceases.  The  greatest  velocity  probably 
exceeds  a  hundred  miles  per  hour,  though  the 
greatest  measured  has  been  ninety-two.  Calms 
are  very  rare,  and  of  short  duration.  They 
occur  only  when  the  wind  is  on  the  point  of 
changing.  At  times  the  changes  are  very 
sudden  ;  the  wind  may  be  southeast,  and  in  an 


hour  there  will  be  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  n< 
west,  which  soon  increases  to  a  gale, 
change  of  the  wind  from  a  point  to  th& 
rectly  opposite  is  not  uncommon.  The  I 
vailing  wind  has  been  northwest,  and  the  j 
violent  winds  have  thus  far  come  from 
direction,  or  a  few  points  farther  north. 

"As  the  side  of  the  house  presents  a  sui 
of  more  than  six  hundred  square  feet,  the 
sure  of  the  wind,  when  it  reaches  its  gre; 
velocity,  is  tremendous,  especially  wh< 
comes  in  heavy  gusts  ;  it  puts  the  house  t< 
severest  test.  After  a  time  of  light  w 
when  the  building  is  full  of  frost  and  the  j< 
are  frozen,  a  heavy  wind  loosens  the  j< 
with  a  report  that  is  startling;  so  sharp 
until  we  become  accustomed  to  it,  we< 
hardly  believe  but  that  the  house  is  con 
down  over  our  heads.  These  reports,  witl 
almost  constant  roar  of  the  wind,  are  tr 
to  weak  nerves,  and  even  if  a  person  has 
siderable  courage  it  is  sometimes  difficu 
be  perfectly  cool,  particularly  when  the  I 
mometer  gets  below  — 40,  as  the  chance 
escape  are  very  small  should  the  hous 
crushed.  But  in  general  it  only  furnishe 
citement  enough  to  keep  off  the  ennui  inci' 
to  isolated  life. 

NIGHT  WINDS. 

"  Nothing  has  surprised  me  more  thari 
fierce  winds  we  have  when  it  is  perfectly  el 
We  expect  them  when  there  are  clouds  oi| 
mountains,  but  we  have  had  the  wind  i 
than  eighty  miles  per  hour  when  there1 
not  a  single  cloud  above  the  summit, 
wind  at  such  times  is  rarely  a  steady  presi 
as  it  is  during  a  period  of  storm.    No  w: 
the  elements  is  so  remarkable  as  when  t 
invisible  elements  rage  with  such  fury  art 
this  high  summit  on  a  clear,  cold,  moon! 
night  in  mid-winter.    At  such  times  the! 
is  intensely  blue ;  the  moon  looks  coldly  d 
and  the  stars  shine  as  nowhere  else,  exce 
high  altitudes  and  in  northern  latitudes, 
side  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  creakii1 
the  house,  the  wind  seems  to  be  tryin.j 
utmost  to  draw  the  coals  upward  througli 
stovepipe,  for  it  tugs  and  pulls  and  jerks,  i 
now,  as  if  gathering  all  its  force,  it  give*; 
long,  steady  pull,  but  the  coals  are  too  hi 
for  it.    With  light  wood  it  would  cert! 
succeed,  if  not  in  taking  the  wood  awa! 
least  in  taking  every  spark  of  fire — for 
was  done  several  times  during  my  sta; 
Moosilauke. 

"  Now  the  sound  is  a  hoarse,  deafening  ji 
that  dies  away  into  a  plaintive  moan  ;  nci 
screeches  and  howls,  but  in  an  instant 
sound  ceases,  only  however  to  be  renewe 
others  so  weird  and  strange  that  one  al 
believes  that  the  ghosts  of  the  aborigines,  j 
were  guilty  of  having  ascended  where  I 
the  lichens  grow,  still  hover  about  the 
mit;  for  they  had  a  tradition  that  such  w 
never  reach  the  happy  hunting-ground 
yond  the  sunset,  but  must  wander  for 
around  the  mountain  they  had  dared  pro 
Now  it  seizes  the  damper  in  the  pipe,  W: 
rattles  and  vibrates,  and  seems  to  offer  n 
sistance  to  the  passing  currents  in  the  ai 

WIND  AND  VAPOR. 

Thus  the  wind  through  the  pipe  roars  1 
shrieks,  growls  and  howls,  pipes  and  h|K 
grating  and  jarring,  creaking  and  twanj'| 
then  gently  breathing  with  a  plaintive  rr  » 
while  outside  it  comes  in  waves,  as  the  o  * 
beats  in  heavy  surges  on  the  shore.  Al  *! 
every  one  who  has  been  here  in  summei  W 
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<d,  when  at  intervale  there  are  clouds 
ig  over  the  mountain,  that  the  wind 

with  greater  velocity  while  the  clouds 
1  the  mountain.  This  is  probably  due 
>  greater  humidity,  as  it  is  well  known 
id  excess  of  aqueous  vapor  gives  rise  to 
its  in  the  atmosphere.    As  the  motion 

atmosphere  is  from  the  place  where  it 
ins  least  vapor  to  that  where  there  is 
ost  vapor,  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
iling  northwest  winds.  On  account  of 
■oximity  of  the  ocean,  there  must  be  an 
i  of  vapor  there  as  compared  with  the 
its  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington." 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  BAROMETER. 

it  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
rce  of  the  wind  and  the  height  of  the 
leter,  even  in  low  situations,  is  well 
a.  The  barometer  generally  falls  before 
i  wind  begins,  and  with  more  or  less  ra- 
,  according  to  the  character  of  the  at- 
leric  disturbance  which  is  approaching, 
n's  is  not  all :  during  the  prevalence  of 
m,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column 
as  the  force  of  the  wind  varies,  the  for- 
illing  as  the  latter  increases  and  vice 
For  when  the  air  is  in  rapid  horizontal 
q  it  presses  with  less  force  vertically  than 
it  is  still.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
ment :  thus  if  we  blow  with  the  breath 
air  of  bellows  directly  across  one  end  of 
3  tube  (open  at  both  ends)  with  a  flock 
it  wad  of  cotton  in  it;-  the  latter,  if  the 
ment  be  properly  conducted,  will  be 
t  towards  that  end  of  the  tube,  thus  in- 
ig  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
ion  of  the  tube  is  less  there  than  at  the 
end;  although  a  part  of  this  effect  is 
less  due  to  the  friction  of  the  air.  For 
ime  reason  it  is  frequently  noticeable 
ur  chimneys  have  a  stronger  draught 
we  have  a  high,  steady  wind.  An  in- 
Ing  illustration  of  this  kind  is  given 
,  where  Professor  H.  speaks  of  the  ap- 
\  efforts  of  the  wind  to  draw  the  coals 
»  chimney. 

i  barometer,  as  a  meteorological  instru- 
has  been  chiefly  used  to  indicate  ap- 
ling  storms,  and  hence  its  action  before- 
bas  probably  been  more  studied  than  its 
es  during  the  prevalence  of  storms.  On 
.tter  point  Professor  Huntington  thus 
his  experience  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
ington.  He  says :  "  From  my  observa- 
bere  and  on  Moosilauke,  it  is  quite  cer- 
aat  during  periods  of  storm  there  is  a 
ionnection  between  the  velocity  of  the 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer, 
oeriod  of  storm  we  mean  the  time  em- 
i  in  any  severe  and  extensive  commo- 
f  the  atmosphere.  These  commotions 
y  last  here  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
and  may  extend  to  forty-eight  hours 
the  barometer  rises  to  its  mean  height, 
ich  period  of  storm  during  our  observa- 
I  have  constructed  two  curves  on  the 
;ime  scale,  one  representing  the  veloci- 
he  wind,  the  other  the  rise  and  fall  of 
rometer,  and  find  that  the  ordinates  of 
3uiwes  almost  exactly  correspond.  In 
^^D^^^b^^m^neter  went  up  when 

!cd^^^^^E  continued  to  do  for  half  an 

whecffl|^55!^^fre<luent'  bulls,  §ccom- 
by  a  gradual  rise  in  the  barometer  un- 
storm  ceased." 


In  further  illustration  of  the  force  and  ef- 
fects of  the  wind  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington,  we  give  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  the  10th  instant,  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  who  has 
been  sojourning  for  a  time  with  the  scientific 
party  there. 

"  Our  temporary  sojourn  with  the  scientific 
party  on  Mount  Washington  is  likely  to  give 
us  varied  experiences  of  life  in  the  clouds. 
To  day  is  a  marked  contrast  with  yesterday 
in  respect  to  every  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  falling  of  the  barometer  last 
evening  indicated  a  coming  change,  and  the 
weatherwise  were  able  to  predict  a  high  wind, 
which  surely  enough  came.  During  the  night 
the  wind,  which  had  shifted  round  to  the 
northwest,  reached  a  force  that  was  estimat- 
ed at  eighty  miles  an  hour  or  more.  This  is 
nearly  double  the  velocity  of  the  highest 
wind  registered  in  low  altitudes,  but  is  much 
less  than  has  been  noticed  here  several  times 
this  season.  Under  the  fierce  attacks  of  rude 
Boreas,  the  depot  shakes,  quivers  and  creaks 
in  a  manner  that  would  drive  all  sleep  from 
the  eyes  of  persons  with  weak  nerves.  The 
occupants  of  Mount  Washington  do  not  come 
under  this  head,  and  all  uleep  quite  soundly. 
There  was  a  sort  of  lull  in  the  wind  toward 
morning,  and  at  seven  o'clock  its  velocity 
was  ascertained  to  be  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  zero.  Soon  af- 
ter it  increased  in  fury,  and  the  cold  also  grew 
a  little  more  intense.  At  10}  the  temperature 
was  2°  below  zero,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  was  eighty  seven  miles  per  hour.  At 
12  o'clock  the  temperature  was  2°  below  zero, 
and  the  wind's  velocity  had  lessened  to  forty 
eight  miles  per  hour.  The  building  creaks 
and  rattles  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.  It  is  an 
impossibility  to  stand  up  against  the  terrific 
blasts,  and  out  door  exercise  is  at  a  discount. 
Within  doors  every  thing  is  as  comfortable  as 
need  be.  The  summit  has  been  enveloped  in 
clouds  since  Wednesday  noon. 

"  None  of  us  have  ventured  out  of  doors, 
except  to  take  observations  of  the  wind's  ve- 
locity with  the  anenometer,  save  once,  when 
Professor  Huntington  went  out  to  remove  a 
ladder  from  the  side  of  the  building.  In  tak- 
ing wind  observations,  the  operator  would  go 
Only  a  rod  or  so  from  the  door,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  instrument  fully,  andtben  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  sit  down  or  lie  down,  for  no  person 
could  stand  for  a  single  moment  against  such 
a  terrible  assault.  A  perfect  shower  of  ice 
and  fragments  of  frost  work  fly  across  the 
summit,  and  one  is  in  as  much  danger  as 
when  exposed  to  a  shower  of  brickbats.  A 
terrific  bombardment  of  the  house  has  been 
kept  up  through  the  day.  Between  6  and  7 
o'clock  one  of  the  double  windows,  although 
protected  by  wooden  bars  without,  was  struck 
by  one  of  the  missiles  and  broken.  The  da- 
mage was  soon  repaired  by  nailing  boards 
over  the  aperture  from  within.  At  2  o'clock 
p.  M.,the  wind's  velocity  was  eighty-eight  miles 
per  hour;  at  3  had  decreased  to  seventy-six 
miles,  and  the  observation  just  made  brings 
it  up  again  to  eighty-eight  miles.  The  sum- 
mit continues  covered  by  clouds." 

The  Arch  in  Babylon. — It  had  long  been  a 
question  how  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby- 
lon were  supported  at  so  great  a  height — the 
idea  being,  until  lately,  takeu  for  granted  that 
the  Babylonians  did  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch.    But  it  is  now  known  that 


very  perfect  arches  were  built  in  Egypt,  in 
Assyria,  and  in  Babylon,  centuries  before 
Nebuchadnezzar's  time,  and  so  the  question 
is  simplified.  The  ancient  Romans,  when  they 
had  to  carry  a  stone  aqueduct  across  a  deep 
ravine,  sometimes  built  three  or  four  tiers  of 
arches,  one  above  another,  till  the  required 
level  to  which  the  water  was  to  be  carried 
was  reached.  In  the  same  manner,  only  on 
a  larger  scale,  were  the  hanging  gardens 
raised.  They  built  one  story  of  arches,  cover- 
ing the  required  space;  on  this  was  placed  a 
second  story,  and  thus  was  story  after  story 
raised. —  The  Architect. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  following,  though  written  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  may  not 
be  inapplicable  at  the  present  day;  and  be- 
lieving it  might  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of"  The  Friend,"  is  copied  for  insertion  therein. 

"Thomas  Chalkley,  in  his  journal,  says: 
When  I  was  traveling  in  those  parts,  1  bad  a 
concern  on  my  mind  to  visit  the  Indians  liv- 
ing near  Susquehanna,  at  Conestoga,  and  I 
laid  it  before  the  elders  of  Nottingham  Meet- 
ing, with  which  they  expressed  their  unity, 
and  promoted  my  visiting  them.  We  got  an 
interpreter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  us 
travelled  through  the  woods  about  fifty  miles, 
carrying  our  provisions  wifi  us,  and  on  the 
journey  sat  down  by  a  river  and  spread  our 
food  on  the  grass,  and  refreshed  ourselves  and 
horses,  and  then  went  on  cheerfully,  with 
good  will  and  much  love  to  the  poor  Indians  ; 
and  when  we  came  they  received  us  kindly, 
treating  us  civilly  in  their  way.  We  treated 
about  having  a  religious  meeting  with  them, 
upon  which  they  called  a  council,  and  were 
very  grave,  and  spoke  one  after  another  with- 
out any  heat  or  jarring;  and  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  of  their  women  do  sometimes 
speak  in  their  councils.  I  asked  our  inter- 
preter why  they  permitted  the  women  to 
speak  in  their  councils?  His  answer  was, 
1  That  some  women  are  wiser  than  some  men.' 
Our  interpreter  told  me,  that  they  had  not 
done  any  thing  for  many  years,  without  the 
counsel  of  an  ancient,  grave  woman  ;  who,  I 
observed,  spoke  much  in  their  council ;  for  I 
was  permitted  to  be  present  at  it;  and  I  ask- 
ed what  it  was  the  woman  said  ?  He  told  me 
she  was  an  empress;  and  they  gave  much 
heed  to  what  she  said  amongst  them  ;  and 
that  she  then  said,  1  She  looked  upon  our  com- 
ing to  be  more  than  natural,  because  we  did 
not  come  to  buy,  or  sell,  or  get  gain,  but  came 
in  love  and  respect  to  them,  and  desired  their 
well-doing  both  here  and  hereafter ;'  and  furth- 
er continued,  'That  our  meetings  among  them 
might  be  very  beneficial  to  their  young  peo- 
ple,' and  related  a  dream  which  she  had  three 
days  before,  and  interpreted  it.  viz. :  '  That 
she  was  in  London,  and  that  London  was  the 
finest  place  she  ever  saw,  it  was  like  to  Phila- 
delphia, but  much  bigger,  and  she  went  across 
six  streets,  and  the  seventh  she  saw  Wm. 
Penn  preaching  to  the  people,  which  wras  a 
great  multitude,  and  she  and  Wm.  Penn  re- 
joiced to  see  one  another;  and  after  meeting 
she  went  to  him,  and  he  told  her  that  in  a 
little  time  he  would  come  over  and  preach  to 
them  also,  of  which  she  was  very  glad,  aud 
now  she  said  her  dream  was  fulfilled,  for  one 
of  his  friends  was  come  to  preach  to  them!' 
She  advised  them  to  hear  us,  and  entertain 
us  kindly ;  and  accordingly  they  did.  Here 
were  two  nations  of  them,  the  Senecas  and 
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Shawanees.  We  had  first  a  meeting  with  the 
Senecas,  with  which  they  were  much  affect- 
ed ;  and  they  called  the  other  nation,  viz. : 
the  Shawanees,  and  interpreted  to  them  what 
we  spoke  in  their  meeting,  and  the  poor  In- 
dians, particularly  some  of  the  young  men  and 
women,  were  under  a  solid  exercise  and  con- 
cern. We  had  also  a  mooting  with  the  other 
Nations,  and  they  were  all  very  kind  to  us, 
and  desired  more  such  opportunities;  the 
which,  I  hope  divine  Providence  will  order 
for  them,  if  they  are  worthy  thereof.  This 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  preached  freely  to 
them,  and  faith  in  Christ,  who  was  put  to 
death  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  unbelieving  Jews; 
and  that  this  same  Jesus  came  to  save  people 
from  their  sins,  and  by  his  grace  and  light  in 
the  soul,  shows  to  man  his  sins,  and  convinc- 
eth  him  thereof,  delivering  him  out  of  them, 
and  gives  inward  peace  and  comfort  to  the 
soul  for  well-doing,  and  sorrow  and  trouble 
for  evil-doing;  to  all  which,  as  their  manner 
is,  they  gave  public  assent;  and  to  that  of 
the  light  in  the  soul,  they  gave  a  double  as- 
sent, and  seemed  much  affected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  truth  ;  as  also  the  benefit  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  largely  opened  to  them."  * 
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For  "The  Fri.'nd." 

Friends'  Freedmen's  Association. 

Oakland  Lodge,  2d  mo.  20,  1871. 
Our  new  colony  of  Freedmen,  at  Raleigh 
Cross  Roads,  two-and-a-half  miles  from  New 
Garden,  (Guilford  Co.,  N.  C.,)  is  progressing 
nicely.  One  of  their  poor  white  neighbors 
wishes  to  sell  me  his  place  for  $175.00.  There 
are  thirty-six  acres  of  land,  a  log  house,  and 
all  ready  for  a  poor  colored  family  to  com- 
mence life.  I  would  have  purchased  it  if  I 
could  have  spared  the  money.  Will  any 
Friend  undertake  this  small  investment  ?  My 
English  funds  are  only  for  houses. 

George  Dixon. 


Norwegian  Boxes  of  Felt  for  Cooking. — Take 
a  box  a  foot  square,  line  it  with  successive 
layers  of  felt,  leaving  a  round  space  in  the 
centre  large  enough  to  hold  the  kettle  custo- 
marily used  for  cooking  food.  Have  a  thick 
cap  to  cover  up  the  kettle  after  it  is  intro- 
duced, so  that  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  box 
surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  non-conduct- 
ing material.  When  it  is  required  to  boil 
meat,  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  the  kettle 
for  a  few  minutes  up  to  the  requisite  tempera- 
ture, and  then  to  put  it  into  the  snug  place 
prepared  for  it.  Here  the  cooking  will  go  on 
by  itself  as  long  as  may  be  desirable,  up  to 
certain  limits  ;  and  the  meat  will  remain  warm 
for  5  or  6  hours.  By  having  a  series  of  these 
boxes,  the  dinner  can  be  prepared  at  no  ex- 
pense, save  the  original  cost  of  starting  the 
fire.  A  little  experience  will  enable  the  cook 
to  determine  the  length  of  time  to  leave  the 
kettles  in  the  boxes.  It  is  easy  to  be  inferred 
that  the  same  arrangement  will  serve  to  keep 
ice-cream  from  melting,  or  substances  from 
growing  warm  which  have  been  previously 
cooled  in  ice. — Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the  first  settling  of 
Pennsylvania,  William  Penn  took  great  care  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Indians,  and  bought  his  land  of  them  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  settled  a  trade  with  them  ;  so  that 
whereas  the  Indians  were  destructive  to  the  other  colo- 
nies, they  were  helpful  to  Pennsylvania;  and  to  this 
-day  they  love  to  hear  the  name  of  William  Penn. 


In  the  "  Christian  Advocate,"  published  in 
New  York,  which  we  believe  is  the  authoriz- 
ed denominational  organ  of  the  Methodists 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  is  in  the  charge  of 
one  of  their  "  clergy,"  appointed  to  the  editor- 
ship by  their  "  General  Conference,"  and 
therefore  having  a  wide  circulation  among 
their  members,  there  was,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
an  editorial  article  calculated,  as  we  appre- 
hend, to  lay  waste  some  of  the  prominent 
principles  of  the  christian  religion,  and  which 
has,  therefore,  given  us  no  little  sorrow.  Its 
caption  is,  "  The  good  things  of  War,"  and  its 
reasoning  is  designed  to  show  that,  though 
war,  is  in  some  aspects,  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
great  evil,  yet  it  is  necessary,  and  under  many 
circumstances  justifiable  and  a  blessing.  That 
it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  great  re- 
generator of  man  in  his  political  and  civil  life, 
and  that  no  great  national  advancement  is 
likely  to  take  place,  unless  the  self-gratifica- 
tion and  effeminacy  produced  by  long  contin- 
ued peace,  are  broken  up  by  war. 

Thus,  after  speaking  of  different  nations 
whose  increased  freedom  is  represented  to  have 
been  the  fruit  of  war,  the  writer  says,  ""View- 
ed, therefore,  as  the  means  necessary  for  the 
achievement  of  national  emancipation,  and  for 
the  development  of  popular  freedom,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  whether  war  is  not  a  boon  to 
be  coveted,  rather  than  an  evil  to  be  depre- 
cated ?" 

Again  in  reference  to  war  teaching  the  use 
of  arms,  and  thus  giving  the  people  power  to 
wrest  their  rights  or  privileges  from  their 
rulers,  it  is  said,  "  The  possessors  of  power 
cannot  be  expected  to  surrender  it  without  a 
struggle,  and  since  the  rising  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom  will  not  be  stifled,  wars  are  the 
necessary  result,  and  the  promoters  as  well  of 
popular  freedom." 

After  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  as  having  greatly 
degenerated  from  their  forefathers,  and  sink- 
ing into  a  "  race  of  money-makers  and  effemi- 
nate lovers  of  pleasure"  prior  to  the  late  re- 
bellion, he  remarks,  "  But  four  years  of  terri- 
ble war  has  wrougbt  a  great  change  in  the 
national  heart,  and  terrible  as  was  the  ex- 
pense of  that  war  in  blood  and  treasure, 
who  shall  say  that  the  purchase  was  not 
worth  the  price  ?" 

It  is  sorrowful  to  find  such  sentiments  as 
these  sown  broadcast  among  the  people,  by  a 
professed  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in 
order  to  reconcile  with  the  blessed  gospel  of 
peace  and  salvation  preached  by  the  Saviour 
of  men,  the  practice  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest  evil  that  afflicts  mankind,  and 
which  an  inspired  Apostle  declares  has  its 
origin  from  the  corrupt  lusts  of  the  human 
heart,  and  is  therefore,  we  must  believe,  fo- 
mented by  Satan  to  secure  the  perdition  of 
souls. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the 
author  throughout,  what  appears  to  us,  his 
unauthorized  assumptions,  his  false  reason- 
ing and  his  self-contradictions,  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary ;  for  one  of  his  admissions,  if  rightly 
applied,  overturns  the  whole  superstructure 
he  has  reared  on  those  fallacies.    He  says, 


between  the  Spirit  of  the  gospel  and  th 
spirit,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  uni 
prevalence  of  Christianity  among  nXen  wil 
an  end  of  war."  If  this  is  true, — ar 
christian  can  doubt  it — -by  which  of  thet 
Spirits  should  christians  be  governed  ? 
a  man  is  governed  by  that  Spirit  whicl 
antagonism  with  war,  and  which  if  al 
to  prevail,  is  intended  to,  and  must  ms 
end  of  war,  how  can  he,  under  any  pi 
rightly  engage  in  war?  Can  a  disci 
Christ  engage  in  any  thing  antagonistic! 
Christ's  gospel,  or  give  countenance  to  i 
which,  so  long  as  it  exists,  must  prever 
complete  ascendancy  of  Christ's  kingdo 
government  in  the  earth  ?  But  it  is  o 
following  that  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  ob 
tions  : 

The  'Peace  principles'  of  the  Quakti 
volve  two  important  fallacies.   They  dei 
right  to  take  human  life,  applying  the 
bition  of  killing  not  simply  to  individual 
also  to  governments.    The  same  answ< 
plies  alike  to  this  objection,  whether  tc 
tal  punishment  or  to  war.    Civil  goven 
is  a  divine  institution,  and  its  administ 
are  vested  with  more  than  merely  h 
prerogatives.    Their  authority  is  not  n 
the  united  authorities  of  their  fellow-cit 
but  a  divine  bestowment.    '  The  power 
be  are  ordained  of  God.'    If,  then,  the 
ruler  engages  in  war — justly  and  neces 
— in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dutir 
acts  in  the  right  of  his  divinely  ordaiml 
sition ;  and  who  shall  judge  him? 
second  fallacy  consists  in  the  assumptioi 
it  is  incumbent  upon  every  one  to  do  ati 
now,  in  this  present  world,  without  respj 
the  prevailing  sins  and  wickedness  of  so, 
Because  it  is  granted  that,  could  the  hip 
ideal  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  1 
tensive  with  the  whole  world,  be  reif 
there  would  be  no  more  war,  it  is  aseh 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  to  tal 
stand  upon  that  high  position,  and  to  ri 
his  conduct  accordingly.    However  thiik 
be  as  to  one's  private  affairs — and  even  m 
we  apprehend  its  realization  will  be  fl 
scarcely  possible— -in  public  matters  i 
neither  practicable  nor  always  desirable  tt 
law  of  non-resistance,  given  in  the  Serrrfl. 
the  Mount,  must,  as  all  other  laws,  bo  a  ui 
with  discrimination  and  the  exercise  of  jo 
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mon  sense.  An  unqualified  application 
command  not  to  resist  evil  is  not  req 
neither  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  nor  I 
letter  of  the  law  itself,  intelligently  inte 
ed  and  applied." 

What  is  here  designated  the  "peace  ]  n 
pies  of  the  Quakers," — in  order,  we  fe 
depreciate  them  as  being  merely  sectar 
are,  according  to  his  own  admission  as  al 
quoted,  the  peace  principles  of  the  gosp 
is  not  the  application  of'  these  principl 
the  Quakers  that  is  condemned,  but  the  j 
pies  themselves,  and  therefore,  accord)' 
this  writer,  the  gospel  of  Christ  involves 
important  fallacies;"  which  it  certainb  lO 
if  war  is  right  or  justifiable,  and  produc 
the  many  benefits  he  attributes  to  it, 

Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  always  aojf 
ledged  Civil  Government  a^  Divine  ffl 
nance  or  institutionj^£|«A«3k^|bi 
with  powers  superio^^B;  Ik >kc  HP  M 
exercise  without  its^^Bli-d  ii  -  .^But  * 
stowing  those  prero^^j^BJIBp^il  g';er 
ment'the  Almighty  accon^miea  them  Ivii 


There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  antagonism  I  no  sanction  for  it  to  use  them  to  brc : 
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and  his  revealed  laws,  to  accomplish  ends 
■ight  in  themselves,  or  to  engage  in  acts 
itagonism  with  the  Spirit  of  the  gospel 
b  Son,  and  which  obstruct  the  establish- 
(  of  his  kingdom  and  government  in  the 
i.  It  is  true  that  nowhere  in  the  New 
ament  do  we  find  authority  given  to  gov- 
lent  to  take  human  life,  therefore  Friends 
(prove  of  its  being  done;  and  experience 
imply  proved  that  resort  to  this  irrevoca- 
■unishment  is  not  necessary  to  secure  the 
ings  of  civil  government.  But  were  it 
eded  that  civil  government  may  rightly 
t  the  death  penalty  on  criminals,  it 
d  not  justify  war;  the  two  cases  differ 
videly  and  essentially  to  be  brought  into 
,ame  category.  He  who  is  accused  of  a 
,al  crime  has  the  opportunity  given  him 
ow  his  innocence  by  a  dispassionate  trial 
■6  a  judge  and  jury,  and  should  his  guilt 
•ovcd,  and  ha  judicially  convicted,  he,  and 
lly,  suffers  the  awful  punishment  which 
aw  imposes  on  the  guilty.  But  in  war 
i  is  no  investigation  as  to  the  guilt  or 
:enco  of  the  men  forced  or  induced  to 
'  it  on.  Each  side  summarily  declares 
jther  guilty,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
m  beings,  with  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  bring- 
>n  the  war,  are  dragged  into  a  service 
loathe,  and  are  murdered  without  law, 
s  or  jury.  And  not  only  are  those  en- 
d  in  fighting  made  to  suffer  the  most 
irous  tortures,  but  tens  of  thousands  of 
■8  who  are  altogether  innocent  of  any 
msibility  for  the  war,  are  punished  in- 
■ibably  by  the  rapine  and  destruction 
h  always  accompany  war :  witness  the 
snt  condition  of  France  and  Germany, 
t  we  are  told,  "  If  the  civil  ruler  engages 
»r — justly  and  necessarily — in  the  dis- 
;e  of  his  official  duties,  he  acts  in  the  right 
i  divinely  ordained  position;  and  Who 
judge  him?"  This  is  an  easy  way  of 
eaping  all  difficulties  by  begging  the 
e  question.  Under  the  gospel  dispeusa- 
'the  divinely  ordained  position"  of  the 
ruler  is  set  forth  in  the  JSTew  Testament, 
lowhere  else,  and  we  can  not  find  there 
ight  conferred  on  him  to  contravene  the 
(lands  of  Christ,  and  engage  in  war ;  he 
fore  cannot  engage  in  it  justly  and  neces- 
'.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  every  page 
ose  writings  of  inspired  penmen  abounds 
precepts,  principles  and  injunctions  di- 
'  opposed  to  war,  to  its  spirit,  to  its  in- 
ble  accompaniments,  and  which,  when 
ad,  cut  it  up  by  the  roots.  Take  the  fol- 
ig  emphatic  command  of  our  Saviour, 
i  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou 
love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
.  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies,  bless 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitc- 
use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  ye 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
iieaven."  No  one,  we  believe,  can  seri- 
assert  that  this  explicit  command  can 
•eyed,  by  those  engaged  in  war,  which 
■  from  man's  corrupt  propensities  ;  unless 
n  reconcile  doing  good  to  those  who  hat 
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I  for  his  enemies,  wi 
and  torturing  the 
8  not  only  this  com 
less,  but  does  away 
eneration.  J^M^id- 
is,  strive  to  jj^^HLts 
meaningly  W^Pic 


that  what  individuals  may  not  do,  commu- 
nities or  governments  are  allowed  to  do. 

But  our  Saviour's  positive  command  admits 
of  no  such  distinction.  It  applies  to  man  in- 
dividually and  collectively  under  all  circum- 
stances. His  object  is  clear,  to  curb  and  crucify 
those  evil  passions  natural  to  man's  fallen 
nature  from  which  war  springs,  to  CDjoin 
upon  all  his  disciples,  that  instead  of  these 
they  must  cultivate  love,  long-suffering,  for- 
giveness, and  all  those  virtues  which  belong 
to  his  kingdom  of  peace  and  goodwill.  If  it 
is  therefore  sinful  for  one  man  to  indulge  those 
evil  lusts,  can  that  sin  be  removed  or  lessened 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  that  give  way 
to  them. 

As  regards  what  is  called  the  "  second  fal- 
lacy," we  apprehend  there  need  not  bo  much 
said.  If  all  the  principles,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  are  not  binding  on  the  professors 
of  Christianity  until  the  world  is  completely 
brought  under  the  government  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  spirit,  how  are  the  prophecies  that 
war  shall  cease  and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Christ,  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Christ  came  to 
save  sinners;  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance  ;  not  to  heal  the  whole, 
but  those  who  are  sick;  and  he  adapted  his 
religion  to  save  a  perishing  world.  His  mes- 
sage of  glad  tidings,  his  precepts  and  com- 
mands were  recorded  by  holy  men  of  old,  his 
gospel  was  then  and  is  still  preached  by  his 
ministers,  and  by  his  Spirit,  in  the  heart  of 
man,  for  the  very  purpose  of  placing  him  in 
"the  high  position"  of  a  forgiven,  regenerat- 
ed and  obedient  follower  of  Him,  and  to  make 
him  feel  it  his  incumbent  duty  "  to  order  his 
conduct  accordingly." 

To  say  that  until  "the  highest  ideal  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth"  is  realized,  full  com- 
pliance with  the  gospel  "in  public  matters,  is 
neither  practicable  nor  always  desirable,"  and 
therefore  that  christians  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances are  justified  in  disregarding  a 
strict  observance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
religion  they  profess,  is  virtually  throwing 
away  their  obligation  to  conform  in  public 
matters  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  whenever 
they  may  think  or  plead  that  the  world  is  not 
yet  prepared  for  such  near  approach  to  what 
their  professed  Lord  and  Master  requires.  If 
they  may  engage  in  war,  which  necessarily 
involves  robbery  and  murder,  hatred  and  re- 
venge, because  the  millenium  has  not  yet 
come,  why  may  they  not  for  the  same  reason 
comply  with  the.  demands  to  do  away  with 
the  obligations  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
covenant?  and  how  can  they  consistently 
punish  tho  cheat  or  the  burglar  who  may 
plead  that  as  the  community  are  not  all 
christians,  the  obligation  to  be  honest  is  not 
yet  binding  on  him.  We  would  ask  tho  editor 
of  the  Advocate  how  it  was  that  he  denouueed 
so  unsparingly  and  effectually,  slavery  and 
slaveholding,  if  professing  christians  were  not 
yet  bound  in  such  matters  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  on  which 
he  proved  that  these  things  were  sins?  Were 
not  tho  slaveholders  justified,  according  to  his 
present  position,  in-jclaiming  to  be  good  chris- 
ians  and  acting  rightly  in  holding  their  slaves 
uutil  the  "ideal  of  a  christian  commonwealth 
coextensive  with  the  world  was  realized,"  and 
every  man  did  unto  others  as  he  would  have 
others  do  unto  him. 

Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  no  such  sub- 
sexwience  to  the  wicked  practices  of  tho  people. 


They  gave  no  sanction  to  hiding  the  light  of 
the  gospel  under  a  bushel  because  the  world 
was  in  darkness.  All  who  embraced  the  faith 
they  preached,  were  commanded  to  place  that 
light  on  a  candlestick,  that  it  might  illumi- 
minate  all  around  them  ;  to  be  perfect  even  as 
their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  And  until 
the  church  became  corrupted  by  those  who 
perverted  the  faith,  the  primitive  christians 
carried  out  tho  peace  principles  of  the  gospel, 
refusing  to  participate  in  war  in  any  way; 
giving  as  a  reason  the  commands  of  their 
Master.  They  shrunk  not  from  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  religion 
they  professed,  "  applied  with  discrimination 
andg  the  exercise  of  common  sense,"  because 
"the  highest  ideal  of  a  christian  common- 
wealth, co-extensive  with  the  whole  world," 
was  not  then  realized  ;  but,  when  put  to  the 
test,  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  betray 
their  Master  and  his  cause.  Their  language  was 
"I  am  a  christian,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fight." 

Granting  that  war,  or  power  for  war,  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  extending  or  securing 
the  freedom  of  a  people,  of  which  however  it 
had  previously  deprived  them,  it  is  a  poor 
apology  to  make  for  it,  with  ail  its  com- 
plicated horrors  and  depravity ;  especially 
corning  from  one  whose  vocation  it  is  to  teach 
Christianity.  It  is  this  kind  of  apologizing 
for  war  by  men  in  that  station,  that  has  kept 
it  so  long  existing  among  professing  chris- 
tians. Had  that  class,  claiming  to  be  the  re- 
presentatives and  ministers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  rightly  apprehended  and  earnestly 
taught  his  religion, — the  religion  of  love,  of 
peace,  of  brotherly  kiuduess, — in  its  complete- 
ness and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
man,  and  all  the  trials  of  his  life  in  private  or 
public,  we  fully  believe  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  known  of  war  only  as  a  bar- 
barism of  the  past,  and  the  rights  of  man,  in- 
dividually, and  of  communities,  would  have 
been  advanced  and  secured  far  beyond  what 
they  now  are.  Christendom  instead  of  being 
justly  upbraided  Ivy  the  poor  benighted  heath- 
en, for  the  inexorable  hate  and  savage  cruelty 
exhibited  on  its  blood  drenched  battle  fields 
and  desolated  countries,  and  thus  repelling 
them  from  embracing  a  religion  which  they 
are  told  sanctions  such  horrible  inhumanity, 
might  have  gone  to  them  with  the  same  an- 
gelic announcement  tbat  ushered  in  its  pro- 
fessed religiou,  '•  Glory  to  God  in  tho  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man,"  and  the 
glorious  gospel  of  life  and  salvation  would 
have  found  entrance  where  the  people  still  sit 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  foreign  policy  of  England  has  been 
the  subject  of  earnest  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Disraeli,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  urged  the 
House  to  consider  the  gravity  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  the  serious  consequences  of  Russia's  repudiation  of 
the  treaty  of  1856,  which  it  had  cost  England  such  sac- 
rifices to  make.  He  said  it  hail  been  generally  believed 
Odo  Russell's  errand  to  Versailles  was  to  announce  to 
Bismarck  that  England  stood  ready  to  join  Prussia  in 
opposing  Russian  repudiation.  Now  it  seemed  the 
government  denied  that  such  was  the  object  of  Russell's 
mission. 

Gladstone,  in  reply,  denied  Disraeli's  inferences,  and 
expressed  surprise  that  he  should  condescend  to  heat 
and  repeat  the  rumors  on  which  they  were  based.  The 
proposal  to  estrange  Russia  at  a  moment  so  critical  was 
simply  mad.  The  conference  would  hear  Russia's  case 
in  all  fairness,  and  act  on  it  with  justice.  He  declared 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  that  a  messenger  had 
been  sent  to  Versailles  to  congratulate  the  Prussian 
Princes  on  their  victories, 
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On  motion  of  Gladstone  a  joint  committee  of  inquiry 
has  been  appointed  in  relation  to  Indian  finances.  The 
University  test  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  one  levelled  against  the  Catholics  assuming  eccle- 
siastical titles  passed  its  second  reading  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

On  the  25th  a  terrible  colliery  explosion  occurred  in 
South  Wales.  Fifty  dead  bodies  had  been  taken  from 
the  mine. 

Dispatches  from  Paris  and  Versailles  state  that  the 
Peace  Commissioners  of  the  National  Assembly  have 
assented  to  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Germans. 
The  exact  terms  will  not  be  known  until  the  treaty  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Assembly  and  received  its  sanc- 
tion or  been  rejected.  A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  26th 
says  :  The  conclusion  of  peace  is  now  certain.  Thiers 
and  Favre  and  the  consultative  commission  have  ac- 
cepted the  following  conditions:  First.  The  cession  of 
Alsace  and  Metz,  but  Belfort  is  to  be  restored  to  France. 
Second,  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  five  thou- 
sand millions  of  francs.  Third,  a  portion  of  French 
territory,  with  some  fortified  towns  like  Sedan,  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  Germans  until  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  are  fulfilled.  Fourth,  the  German  army 
to  enter  Paris  and  occupy  the  Champs  Elysees.  Fifth, 
peace  to  be  proclaimed  when  the  French  Assembly 
ratifies  these  conditions.  Thiers  and  the  delegation  re- 
turn to  Bordeaux  to-day. 

The  Paris  Monitear  states  that  602  field  pieces  belong- 
ing to  the  army  of  Paris,  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Germans,  and  1357  cannon  in  good  condition  were  found 
in  the  forts.  The  Parisians  are  advised  to  close  their 
houses  and  remain  invisible  during  the  triumphal 
march  of  the  Germans  through  the  city. 

The  removal  of  the  government  to  Tours  or  Blois  has 
been  proposed,  but  there  is  really  no  belief  in  its  pro- 
bability. After  the  declaration  of  peace,  it  is  expected 
that  the  National  Assembly  will  prorogue  its  sittings, 
and  upon  reassembling  Will  meet  in  Paris.  The  city  is 
regaining  its  ordinary  appearance,  and  is  again  lighted 
with  gas.  Provisions  are  more  abundant  and  prices 
lower.  In  two  weeks  there  arrived  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  14,352  oxen,  15,352  sheep,  1,776 
cows,  3,768  pigs,  and  immense  stores  of  grain,  Hour  and 
biscuits. 

By  an  imperial  decree  the  opening  of  the  German 
Parliament  is  postponed  until  the  16th  inst.  The 
French  territory  which  it  is  proposed  to  annex  to  Ger- 
many, had  by  the  last  census  a  population  of  1,638,546. 
With  this  addition  the  new  German  empire  will  have 
a  population  exceeding  forty  millions,  and  will  be  the 
largest  in  Europe  except  Russia.  Official  returns  re- 
ceived at  the  War  Office  in  Berlin,  show  that  during 
the  first  month  the  losses  of  the  French,  including 
prisoners,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  350,000  men. 
The  German  loss  was  comparatively  quite  small. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  27th  says,  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  yesterday  at  5.30  v.  M.  The  con- 
ditions are  those  already  stated,  but  three  years  will  be 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  during  which 
time  50,000  German  troops  will  occupy  Champagne, 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government.  If 
payment  is  completed  before  the  time  expires  Cham- 
pagne will  be  immediately  evacuated. 

The  Journal  Jes  Debats  comments  on  the  cruel  terms 
of  peace  imposed  on  France,  and  says  Thiers  and  Favre 
were  several  times  on  the  point  of  breaking  off  the  ne- 
gotiations at  the  risk  of  a  resumption  of  hostilities,  and 
yielded  only  to  dire  necessity.  Bismarck  at  first  de- 
manded ten  thousand  millions  of  francs  indemnity,  and 
it  was  reduced  to  the  sum  finally  agreed  upon  only  by 
the  most  strenuous  exertions.  It  has  been  stipulated 
that  only  30,000  German  troops  shall  enter  Paris,  and 
they  shall  not  march  beyond  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Another  dispatch  states  that  the  French  negotiators 
offered  to  pay  a  thousand  million  more  francs  if  the 
Germans  would  relinquish  Metz,  but  on  this  point  Bis- 
marck was  inexorable. 

The  design  doubtless  is  that  France  shall  be  rendered 
powerless  for  attack  by  being  deprived  of  the  necessary 
supports  for  an  army  operating  against  Germany,  while 
the  latter  shall  be  capable  of  taking  the  offensive  at  her 
pleasure.  The  treaty  will  be  strongly  opposed  in  the 
Bordeaux  Assembly,  but  that  it  will  be  ratified  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  armistice  has  been  ex- 
tended to  enable  the  National  Assembly  to  consider  and 
decide  the  question  of  acceptance. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  27th  says,  the  new  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  has  occasioned  immense  excitement 
in  this  city.  The  streets  are  crowded,  houses  decorated 
with  flags  and  festoons,  and  thousands  of  people  are  in 
front  of  the  palace.  There  will  be  a  general  illumina- . 
tion  to-night.  The  triumphal  entry  of  the  Germans  j 
into  Berlin  is  to  be  delayed  two  months,  as  the  whole , 


people  of  Germany  will  observe  six  weeks  mourning 
for  the  victims  of  the  war. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  Premier  was 
asked  if  the  government  had  made  any  effort  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  terms  of  peace  imposed  upon 
France.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  German  Minister 
had  notified  Earl  Granville  and  himself  that  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  had  been  signed.  He  added  that 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  France  had  been  instructed  to  accompany  the 
Germans  on  their  entry  into  Paris,  and  declined  to 
make  any  further  response  to  the  question. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in  debate  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  announced  that  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  observance  of 
the  law,  partly  due  to  legislation  and  partly  to  a  more 
vigorous  police.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  ask  the 
House  for  a  committee  to  devise  further  measures  and 
to  grant  greater  powers  to  enable  the  government  to 
effectually  repress  the  mischief  of  secret  combinations 
in  Ireland. 

London,  2d  mo.  27th.  Consols,  92.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  91i ;  of  1867,  90  j ;  ten  forties,  88. 

Liverpool.  —  Middling  uplands  cotton,  j|  a  1%d. ; 
Orleans,  7J  a  ffd. 

United  States. — The  instructions  of  the  Treasury 
department  provide  for  the  sale  of  $7,000,000  gold,  and 
the  purchase  of  $10,000,000  U.  S.  bonds  in  this  month. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
285.  There  were  50  deaths  from  consumption,  27  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  9  of  croup,  and  16  old  age. 
The  number  of  births  registered  in  this  city  during  the 
year  1870  was  17,194,  viz:  9,134  males,  and  8,060 
females;  the  number  of  marriages  returned  was  6,421. 
The  interments  numbered  16,750,  an  increase  over  1869 
of  1,964  :  8,787  were  males,  and  7,963  females.  The 
principal  causes  of  death  were  consumption,  2,308  ; 
cholera  infantum,  1,002  ;  scarlet  fever,  956  ;  still  born, 
822  ;  debility,  809  ;  convulsions,  733  ;  old  age,  588  ;  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  412 ;  typhoid  fever,  409  ;  croup, 
316  ;  apoplexy,  240  ;  cancer,  261. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  last 
year  amounted  to  347,531, 706. 82,  and  the  expenses  to 
•til, 260,085. 15,  leaving  the  net  earnings  for  that  time 
16,271,621.67. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  collections  of  the  government.  From 
7th  mo.  1st,  1869  to  2d  mo.  24th,  1870,  $109,184,390.51 
7th  mo.  1st,  1870  to  2d  mo.  24th,  1871,  100,278,251.48 


Decrease,       .       .       .  $8,906,139.03 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  for  the  most  part  have 
been  devoid  of  interest.  Both  Houses  have  passed  the 
bill  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Southern  or  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad.  This  road  commences  at  Marshall,  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  is  to  end  at  San  Diego  on  the 
Pacific,  500  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  The  most  of 
the  route  is  through  an  uninhabited  region. 

Experiments  are  now  being  tried  whether  the  western 
plains,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  water  courses,  can  be 
cultivated  without  artificial  irrigation.  The  results  as 
to  raising  grasses  are  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  believed  that  after  the  sod  had  been  turned 
several  times  and  thoroughly  decomposed,  the  yield  will 
be  larger.  As  to  the  growing  of  trees,  it  is  asserted  that 
forests  can  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  western 
plains  without  artificial  irrigation,  though  much  deeper 
plowing  will  be  required  than  for  wheat  and  grasses. 

The  Joint  High  Commission  held  its  first  conference 
in  Washington,  at  the  State  Department,  on  the  27th 
ult.  All  the  United  States  Commissioners  were  present 
except  Judge  Hoar,  and  all  the  British  deputation  ex- 
cept Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
The  proceedings  are  to  be  conducted  secretly. 

The  Conference  Committee  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  originate  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
income  tax,  have  reported  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the 
House  solely  to  originate  all  bills  directly  affecting  the 
revenue,  and  inferentially  those  reaching  the  same  end 
indirectly. 

'  The  Market*,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  111  a 
111$.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114f ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1865,  111 ; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  111£.  Superfine  flour,  $5.85  a 
$6.35  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $11.  White  Genesee  wheat, 
t-1.90;  amber  western,  «.60  a  $1.63;  No.  2  Chicago 
spring,  $1.56.  Oats,  67  a  70  cts.  Western  mixed  corn  ' 
81  a  83  cts. ;  yellow,  85  a  86  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton, 
\b\  a  16  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine 
flour,  $5.37  a  $5.50  ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $9.50.  White 
wheat,  $1.82 ;  western  red,  $1.55  a  $1.60.  '  Yellow 
corn,  77  a  80  cts.  Oats,  64  a  65  cts.  Beef  cattle  were 
dull  and  prices  rather  lower,  sales  of  about  2000  head 
at  8  a  8|  cts.  for  extra ;  Q>\  a  1\  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and 


4  to  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  Sheep  sold 
6  \  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  at  $11  a  $12  per  10 
net  for  corn  fed.  Chicago. — No.  2  wheat,  $1.26. 
corn,  51  cts.  Oats,  49  cts  Rye,  89  a  90  cts.  B 
78  cts.  Lard,  12f  a  12|  cts.  Cincinnati. — Extra 
$6.25  a  $6.40.  Wheat,  $1.36  a  $1.38.  Corn,  I 
St.  Louis. — Prime  white  wheat,  $1.70.  No.  3  re< 
$1.42£.    Corn,  49  a  50  cts.    Oats,  51  a  52  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  first  matheni 
school.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Conard,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co., 
Dr.-  Charles  Evans,  702  Race  St.,  Philadeli 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St., 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNES 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  Ap 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelphia 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  41 3  Spruce  St.,  Philac 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  of  C 

ess.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phil 
Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Cc 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Philac 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St., 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IN] 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fan1 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co' 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadfj 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  dc 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  del 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA1S 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadeli 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  W 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  n 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Br 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  13th  of  Twelfth  mo.  1870,  Jeri 
Willits,  Jr.,  aged  near  42  years.  This  dear  1 
was  brought  to  feel  his  nothingness,  and  to  look 
Most  High  for  help ;  and  we  reverently  believ 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  ij 
deemed  from  sin  ;  and  that  before  his  departure  t 
song  was  put  into  his  mouth,  as  evidenced  by  ' 
clamation,  "  The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  prais 
as  I  do  this  day." 

 ,  on  the  13th  of  Second  month,  1871,  ai 

residence,  Mt.  Laurel,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  Mi 
wife  of  David  Darnell,  in  the  63d  year  of  her 
beloved  member  and  overseer  of  Evesham  M 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Being  firmly  attached  to  tl 
trines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society, 
deavored  to  uphold  them,  both  by  precept  and  ex 
She  was  regular  in  her  attendance  of  meetings,  a 
couraged  her  family  to  faithfulness  in  this  duty 
some  months  there  were  symptoms  of  declining 
causing  much  anxiety  and  mental  exercise.  Af 
was  confined  to  her  chamber  she  remarked  to  a 
"  This  is  not  unexpected  to  me,  I  have  not  seen 
how  it  is  to  terminate,  but  feel  willing  to  leave 
hope  the  days'  work  will  be  done.  I  trust  it  1 
all  been  left  until  now."  At  times  she  expel 
great  poverty  of  spirit,  but  was  enabled  to  bear 
well  as  her  bodily  sufferings,  with  patience  and  r 
tion.  Though  her  removal  is  deeply  felt  by  her 
and  friends,  to  whom  she  was  endeared  by  her  f 
tegrity,  clear  judgment,  and  upright  character,  y 
comforted  in  believing  that  through  redeemii 
mercy,  she  was  prepared"-  •niti-  ii-iiu  ! 

 ,  Second  mo.  17th 

Stokes,  a  member  of  UprJ^!  v.  -Ii.um  A^flilyM 

N.  J.,  in  the  56th  year  o 


m 


ILL! AM  H.  rUBP^RINTEK. 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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ong  the  many  excellent  provisions  of 
ocuinent,  which  is  "  dated  this  third  day 
)  month  commonly  called  March,  in  the 
>f  our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred 
ty-six,"  and  may  be  seen,  beautifully  en- 
sd  on  vellum,  in  the  Surveyor  General's 
in  Burlington,  I  transcribe  two  : — 

"Chap.  xvi. 
it  no  men,  nor  number  of  men  upon 
hath  power  or  authority  to  rule  over 
consciences  in  religious  matters;  there- 
i  is  consented,  agreed  and  ordained,  that 
rson  or  persons  whatsoever,  within  the 
>rovince,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter 
be  any  ways,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
called  in  question,  or  in  the  least  pun- 
or  hurt,  either  in  person,  estate,  or  privi- 
for  the  sake  of  his  opinion,  judgment, 
ar  worship  towards  God,  in  matters  of 
>n ;  but  that  all  and  every  such  person 
ersons,  may  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
ics,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his 
teir  judgments,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
onces,  in  matters  of  religious  worship 
*hout  all  the  said  province. 

"Chap.  xxv. 

*  In  case  any  of  the  proprietors,  free- 
ra,  or  inhabitants,  shall  any  wise  wrong 
ire  any  of  the  Indian  natives  there,  in 
],  estate,  or  otherwise ;  the  commission- 
e  to  take  care,  upon  complaint  to  them 

or  any  one  of  them,  eithor  by  the  In- 
latives  or  others,  that  justice  be  done  to 
idian  natives,  and  plenary  satisfaction 
ide  them,  according  to  the  nature  and 
y  of  the  offence  and  injury:  And  that 
trials  wherein  any  of  the  said  Indian 
s  are  concerned,  the  trial  to  be  by  six 
neighborhood,  and  six  of  the  said  Indian 
s,  to  be  indifferently  and  impartially 
i  by  order  of  the  commissioners  ;  and 
tie  commissioners  use  their  endeavour 
suade  the  natives  to  the  like  way  of 
when  any  of  the  natives  do  any  ways 

•  or  injure  the  said  proprietors,  free- 
s  or  inhabitants,  that  they  choose  six 

natives,  and  six  of  the  freeholders  or 
tants,  to  judge  of  the  wrong  and  injury 


done,  and  to  proportion  satisfaction  accord- 
ingly." 

It  is  not  to  be  "doubted  that  the  chief  inspira- 
tion of  this  remarkable  Charter  emanated  from 
that  truly  great  and  good  man,  William  Penn. 
The  trustees  and  Byllinge  now  proceeded  to 
effect  a  partition  with  Sir  George  Carteret, 
which  they  did  by  deed  Quintipartite,  dated 
"the  first  day  of  July,  1676,"  which  assigns 
East  New  Jersey  to  Sir  George,  and  West 
New  Jersey  to  the  new  Proprietors,  fixing 
the  dividing  line  as  shown  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  them  to  Kichard 
Hartshorne : — 

"  1st.  We  have  divided  with  George  Car- 
teret, and  have  sealed  deeds  of  partition,  each 
to  the  other;  and  we  have  all  that  side  on 
Delaware  river  from  one  end  to  the  other;  the 
line  of  partition  is  from  the  east  side  of  little 
Egg  Harbour,  straight  North,  through  the 
country,  to  the  utmost  branch  of  Delaware 
river;  with  all  powers,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities whatsoever :  ours  is  called  New  West 
Jersey,  his  is  called  New  East  Jersey." 

"  2d.  We  have  made  concessions  by  our- 
selves, being  such  as  Friends  here  and  there 
(we  question  not)  will  approve  of,  having  sent 
a  copy  of  them  by  James  Wasse ;  there  we 
lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand 
their  liberty  as  men  and  christians,  that  they 
may  not  be  brought  in  bondage,  but  by  their 
own  consent;  for  we  put  the  power  in  the 
people,  that  is  to  say,  they  to  meet  and  choose 
one  honest  man  for  each  propriety,  who  hath 
subscribed  to  the  concessions;  all  these  men 
to  meet  as  an  assembly  there,  to  make  and 
repeal  laws,  to  choose  a  governor,  or  a  com- 
missioner, and  twelve  assistants,  to  execute 
the  laws  during  their  pleasure  ;  so  every  man 
is  capable  to  choose  or  be  chosen  :  No  man  to 
be  arrested,  condemned,  imprisoned,  or  mo- 
lested in  his  estate  or  liberty,  but  by  twelve 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  :  No  man  to  lie  in 
prison  for  debt,  but  that  his  estate  satisfy  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  and  be  set  at  liberty  to  work : 
No  person  to  be  called  in  question  or  molested 
for  his  conscience,  or  for  worshipping  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience  ;  with  many  more  things 
mentioned  in  the  said  concessions." 

It  is  probably  a  safe  conclusion,  that  rather 
to  the  Friends  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, than  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  is 
the  America  of  to-day  indebted  for  the  foun- 
dation of  her  civil  and  religious  liberty.  A 
late  judicious  writer  says,  "So  comprehensive 
and  perfect  are  the  forms  of  government  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  as  laid  down  in  these 
concessions,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  we  have  in  any  one  thing  improved 
in  the  theory  and  principles.  *  *  Indeed 
it  might  seem  that  they  have  served  for  a 
model  for  our  State  and  general  government." 

"  The  Western  Proprietors"  (to  quote  again 
from  Samuel  Smith)  "  soon  published  a  de- 
scription of  their  moiety;  on  which  many 
removed  thither :  But  lest  any  should  not 
sufficiently  weigh  the  importance  of  this  un- 


dertaking, and  for  other  reasons,  the  three 
principal  proprietors  published  the  following 
cautionary  epistle  :" — 

"Dear  friends  and  brethren, — 

"In  the  pure  love  and  precious  fellowship 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  very  dearly 
salute  you  :  Forasmuch  as  there  was  a  paper 
printed  several  months  since,  entitled  The  de- 
scription of  New  West  Jersey,  in  the  which  our 
names  were  mentioned  as  trustees  for  one  un- 
divided moiety  of  the  said  province :  And 
because  it  is  alledged  that  some,  partly  on 
this  account,  and  others  apprehending  that 
the  paper  by  the  manner  of  its  expression 
came  from  the  body  of  Friends,  as  a  religious 
Society  of  people,  and  not  from  particulars, 
have  through  these  mistakes,  weakly  con- 
cluded that  the  said  description  in  matter  and 
form  might  be  writ,  printed  and  recommended 
on  purpose  to  prompt  and  allure  people,  to  dis- 
settle  and  transplant  themselves,  as  it's  also 
by  some  alledged :  And  because  that  we  are 
informed,  that  several  have  on  that  account, 
taken  encouragement  and  resolution  to  trans- 
plant themselves  and  families  to  the  said  pro- 
vince ;  and  lest  any  of  them  (as  is  feared  by 
some)  should  go  out  of  a  curious  and  unsettled 
mind,  and  others  to  shun  the  testimony  of  the 
blessed  cross  of  Jesus,  of  which  several  weighty 
Friends  have  a  godly  jealousy  upon  their 
spirits ;  lest,  an  unwarrantable  forwardness 
should  act  or  hurry  any  beside  or  beyond  the 
wisdom  and  counsel  of  the  Lord,  or  the  free- 
dom of  his  light  and  spirit  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  not  upon  good  and  weighty  grounds  :  It 
truly  laid  hard  upon  us,  to  let  Friends  know 
how  the  matter  stands ;  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  with  all  clearness  and  fidelity." 

After  a  general  description  of  New  (West) 
Jersey,  a  recital  of  the  title  thereto,  and  an 
announcement  of  the  division  thereof  into  one 
hundred  proprieties,  and  that  the  balance  of 
these  is  now  for  sale,  the  letter  proceeds : — 

"And  forasmuch  as  several  Friends  are  con- 
cerned as  creditors,  as  well  as  others,  and  the 
disposal  of  so  great  a  part  of  this  country 
being  in  our  hands  ;  we  did  in  real  tenderness 
and  regard  to  Friends,  and  especially  to  the 
poor  and  necessitous,  make  Friends  the  first 
offer;  that  if  any  of  them,  though  particularly 
those  that  being  low  in  the  world,  and  under 
trials  about  a  comfortable  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  families,  should  be  desirous  of  deal- 
ing for  any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  that  they 
might  have  the  refusal.  This  was  the  real 
and  honest  intent  of  our  hearts,  and  not  to 
prompt  or  allure  any  out  of  their  places,  either 
by  the  credit  our  names  might  have  with  our 
people  throughout  the  nation,  or  by  repre- 
senting the  thing  otherwise  than  it  is  in  it- 
self." 

"And  bo  it  known  unto  you  all,  in  the 
name  and  fear  of  Almighty  God,  his  glory  and 
honour,  power  and  wisdom,  truth  and  king- 
dom, is  dearer  to  us  than  all  visible  things; 
and  as  our  eye  has  been  single,  and  our  heart 
sincere  to  the  living  God,  in  this  as  in  other 
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things;  so  we  desire  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  all  groundless  jealousies  may  be  judged 
down  and  watched  against,  and  that  all  ex- 
tremes may  be  avoided  on  all  hands  by  the 
power  of  the  Lord  ;  that  nothing  which  hurts 
or  grieves  the  holy  life  of  truth  in  any  that 
goes  or  stays,  may  be  adhered  to ;  nor  any 
provocations  given  to  break  precious  unity." 

"  This  am  I,  William  Penn,  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  write  unto  you,  lest  any  bring  a 
temptation  upon  themselves  or  others  ;  and  in 
offending  the  Lord,  slay  their  own  peace : 
Blessed  are  they  that  can  see,  and  behold  him 
their  leader,  their  orderer,  their  conductor 
and  preserver,  in  staying  or  going :  Whose  is 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  And  as  we 
formerly  writ,  we  cannot  but  repeat  our  re- 
quest unto  you,  that  in  whomsoever  a  desire 
is  to  be  concerned  in  this  intended  plantation, 
such  would  weigh  the  thing  before  the  Lord, 
and  not  headily  or  rashly  conclude  on  any 
such  remove;  and  that  they  do  not  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  tender  love  of  their  near  kindred 
and  relations  ;  but  soberly  and  conscientiously 
endeavour  to  obtain  their  good  wills,  the  unity 
of  Friends  where  they  live  ;  that  whether  they 
go  or  stay,  it  may  be  of  good  savour  before 
the  Lord  (and  good  people)  from  whom  only 
can  all  heavenly  and  earthly  blessings  come. 
This  we  thought  good  to  write  for  the  pre- 
venting of  all  misunderstandings,  and  to  de- 
clare the  real  truth  of  the  matter;  apd  so  we 
commend  you  all  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the 
watchman  of  his  Israel. 

We  are  your  friends  and  brethren, 
William  Penn, 
Gawen  Lawrie, 
Nicholas  Lucas." 

This  letter  shows  the  religious  carefulness 
and  tender  conscientiousness  of  the  principal 
proprietors  in  a  beautiful  light. 

Born  in  the  throes  of  a  spiritual  travail  such 
as  this  letter  shows  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  most  deeply  exercised  minds  of  the  cen- 
tury, watched  over  in  its  first  movements  by 
such  wise  and  tender  "  nursing  fathers"  as 
William  Penn,  George  Fox,  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay, supported  as  it  advanced  by  substantial 
and  pious  characters  like  him  whom  I  have 
introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  sketch,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  blessing  would  attend  the 
steps  of  the  infant  colony.  Nor  was  that  ex- 
pectation disappointed. 

(To  be  concluded.} 


For  "  The  Friend." 

To  speak  lightly  of  the  manifestation  of  re- 
ligious concern,  on  account  of  those  high  in 
profession  and  stations  in  society,  has  ever 
seemed  evidence  of  want  of  charity  and  of 
religious  decline,  which  view  has  been  con- 
firmed by  observation.  It  is  ever  occasion  of 
sorrow  to  witness  in  any  claiming  friendship 
for  Truth,  the  disposition  to  ridicule  any  of 
the  testimonies  which  the  truly  conscientious 
may  be  concerned  and  engaged  honestly  to 
bear,  in  order  for  the  peace  of  their  own 
minds. 

As  good  example  is  the  loudest  and  most 
effectual  preaching,  and  none  can  be  truly 
reaching  and  convincing  without  it,  it  seems 
meet  that  all  who  profess  the  christian  religion 
as  held  by  Friends,  should  feel  themselves 
subject  to  advice  and  correction,  in  any  case 
of  deviation  from  this,  either  in  word  or  prac- 
tice, without  endeavouring  to  expose  to  ridi- 
cule and  censure  those  who  may  deem  it  their 


place  honestly  and  forbearingly  to  remind 
them  of  such  departures,  and  if  need  be,  to 
warn  them  of  their  tendency  and  danger,  both 
as  it  respects  themselves  aud  those  who  may 
be  witnesses  of  the  inconsistency. 
.  The  obligation  to  secrecy  in  our  labors  with 
those  who  offend,  seems  binding  also  upon  the 
offender,  and  loss  and  weakness  often  result 
to  both  offender  and  offended,  by  a  deviation 
from  this.  "  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  himself  alone." 
When  the  blessed  Redeemer  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  man,  he  commanded  that  he 
should  tell  it  to  no  man.  To  speak  of  rebuke 
and  reproof,  honestly  and  advisedly  adminis- 
tered, even  without  the  disposition  to  mur- 
mur or  ridicule,  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  and 
with  the  indulgence  of  this  is  truly  unwise  and 
hurtful ;  and  when  good  is  effected,  it  is  better 
to  ponder  it  in  our  minds  than  to  speak  openly 
of  it ;  even  as  Mary  did  when  instructed  by 
the  blessed  Master. 

The  disposition  to  converse  too  freely  upon 
the  good  or  evil  which  we  may  have  received 
or  witnessed,  has  a  scattering,  dissipating 
effect,  frustrating  in  measure  the  intended 
benefit.  It  is  better  to  bear  our  burdens  as 
well  as  to  do  our  alms  in  secret,  praying  for 
strength  to  endure,  and  to  be  made  worthy 
of  the  blessing  to  which  no  sorrow  is  added, 
than  to  be  seeking  human  sympathy  and 
praise,  or  even  our  own  vindication  before 
men,  who  are  not  to  be  our  judges  or  avengers. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  1870. 

The  attention  and  interest  of  scientific  men 
have  been  much  directed  of  late  years  to  the 
beautiful  phenomena  attending  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun.  Armed  with  the  telescope  which 
has  revealed  so  much  to  Astronomers  during 
the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  with 
those  comparatively  very  recent  but  scarcely 
less  wonderful  instruments,  the  spectroscope 
and  the  polariscope,  they  have  observed  and 
studied  the  phenomena  which  the  sun  presents 
during  and  immediately  before  and  after  to- 
tality, with  much  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
object  of  this  study  and  observation  is  to  learn 
something  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sun 
and  its  atmosphere,  of  the  "rose-colored  pro- 
tuberances," and  of  that  beautiful  halo  of  light 
which  appears  to  surround  the  sun,  and  which 
bursts  on  the  beholder  the  moment  the  last 
of  the  sun's  disk  disappears  behind  the  moon. 

On  the  22d  of  Twelfth  month  last,  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  to  occur,  the  belt  of  to- 
tality, or  path  of  the  moon's  shadow,  embrac- 
ing portions  both  of  the  northern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  United 
States  Congress  having  appropriated  $29,000 
to  enable  the-  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey  to  observe  this  eclipse,  Professor  Peirce 
organized  two  parties,  one  of  which  under  his 
own  lead  was  to  occupy  several  points  in 
Sicily,  while  the  other  under  Prof.  Joseph 
Winlock,  was  to  occupy  points  within  the  belt 
of  totality  in  Spain.  Four  observers  were  also 
sent  out  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory. 

Four  parties  went  from  England  for  the 
same  purpose,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Government;  one  to  Cadiz,  in  charge  of  S.  J. 
Perry,  one  to  Gibralter,  under  Captain  Noble, 
a  third  to  Oran,  Algiers,  and  a  fourth  to  Sicily; 
the  last  being  under  the  direction  of  the  as- 
tronomer J.  Norman  Lockyer,  whose  name 


has  of  late  years  been  intimately  conne(i 
with  researches  of  this  kind. 

These  expeditions  were  only  partially  y 
cessful.  "  Cloud  in  Sicily,  cloud  in  Spain,  ell 
in  Africa,"  exclaims  J.  N.  Lockyer,  in  a  I 
article  in  "Nature"  as  being  apparently! 
first  sight  the  only  result  of  the  observat  ] 
on  the  eclipsed  sun  of  1870."  His  party  Id 
deed,  saw  but  little.  "At  Catania,"  he  en 
"  we  saw  a  portion  of  the  corona  for  1  i  secc  i 
through  a  cloud;  and  that  was  all !"  It  sh(| 
be  mentioned  that  this  party  was  shipwrecl 
seven  days  before  the  eclipse,  the  "beau | 
but  unfortunate  Psyche"  on  which  they  | 
embarked  with  their  scientific  instrumej 
foundered  on  a  sunken  rock  off  Catania,  | 
all  hands  were  saved,  and  none  of  thehi 
struments,  we  believe,  were  lost. 

The  American  parties  were  more  succeed 
Prof.  Hale,  one  of  the  four  sent  out  fromfl 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  writing  from  Si 
cuse,  says:  "The  four  contacts  were  prf 
well  observed.  During  the  total  eclipse,  8 
clouds  covered  the  Moon,  making,  I  thi 
the  physical  observation  somewhat  doubl 
The  protuberances  were  very  well  seen.  It 
were  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  not  so  brigl|j 

I  expected  them  to  be.  The  clouds  hi 
fered  with  my  observations  of  the  CoroDjj 
could  detect  but  very  little  of  the  radial 
and  curved  streamers  given  in  so  many! 
tures,  and  the  slight  radiation  that  I  1 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  clouds} 
need  hardly  say  that  the  total  eclipse  wi 
beautiful  sight." 

Prof.  Harkness,  also  one  of  the  four  1 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  was  statu! 
not  far  from  Catania,  Sicily.    They  arrive, 
time  to  determine  the  latitude  and  longi 
of  their  position  and  other  preliminary  c 
Up  to  the  20th  of  the  month  "  the  weatl 
he  says,  "was  very  fine.    On  that  days 
barometer  fell  and  the  sky  became  clojj 
On  the  21st  and  22d,  however,  excelleni  l 
servationsfor  time  were  made,  and  our  oil 
tions  for  the  eclipse  were  complete.    A  1 
beginning  the  sky  near  the  Sun  was  perfil 
clear.    The  first  contact  was  observed  «| 
hours,  35  minutes,  27-5  seconds.  As  the  ec  >s 
advanced,  the  bright  line  was  looked  1i 
which  was  shown  in  such  a  marked  male 
along  the  edge  of  the  Moon's  limb  in  s 
photographs  taken  at  Des  Moines  last  yi 
but  no  trace  of  it  could  be  seen  till  12  h  i  Pi 
8  minutes,  when  I  thought  I  perceived  it  1 

"Fifteen  minutes  before  totality  a  d Is 
cloud  hid  the  Sun  entirely.  The  wind  ja 
blowing  with  a  force  of  from  3  to  5 ;  so  » 
the  telescope,  though  sheltered  by  the  par  |a 
of  the  bastion,  was  steady  [unsteady  ?]  |« 
the  lanterns  could  not  be  lit  near  it.  Wil 
five  minutes  of  totality,  the  cloud  overl 
Sun  fast  became  less  dense.  Presently,  a  | 
crescent  was  all  that  remained  of  the  Sun,  B 
this  dwindled  rapidly  away,  so  that  at  1  11 

II  seconds  I  observed  the  commencemei  jo 
totality  with  the  naked  eye.  The  cloud  ji 
sufficiently  thin  to  allow  the  Corona  t  i)j 
seen,  but  diminished  in  extent  and  brilliajj 
appearing  scarcely  more  than  two-thirc  jS 
large  as  that  seen  in  Des  Moines. 

"  With  an  Arago  polariscope  in  hand  I* 
first  ten  seconds  were  spent  in  observing  i 
the  sky  was  polarized  all  around  the  Cor  a 
while  the  Corona  itself  showed  no  tra(  d 
polarization.  Springing  to  the  spectrosc  * 
I  saw  the  green  line  of  which  I  found  I 
reading  to  be  about  the  same  with  thi  d 
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K  The  spectroscope  directed  to  many 
rent  parts  of  the  Corona  by  my  friend 
tain  Tupman,  R.  M.  A.,  showed  the  same 
n  line. 

During  the  last  few  seconds  of  the  totality, 
,hin  cloud  covering  the  Sun  became  nearly 
pated,  and  the  faint  continuous  spectrum 
ie  Corona  became  visible.  I  could  not  be- 
i  that  the  eclipse  had  lasted,  according  to 
chronometer,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
nds ;  it  seemed  a  moment  only. 
[  think  that  our  observations,  though 
e  at  disadvantage  by  the  high  wind  and 
hin  cloud,  prove  beyond  question  thatthe: 
>na  does  belong  to  the  Sun  ;  that  it  is  to 
jat  degree,  if  not  entirely,  self-luminous, 
that  its  light  gives  a  green  line  at  about 
t  divisions  of  Kirchhoff 's  scale.  The  ob- 
ttions  by  the  polariscope  go  to  prove  that 
light  from  the  Corona  is  not  polarized, 
minutes  after  the  totality  was  over  the 
became  perfectly  clear." 
Newcomb,  another  of  the  Professors 
the  Naval  Observatory,  reports  from 
alter  yet  more  favorably, 
had  chosen  a  position  more  than  a  mile 
the  town  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
J  because  the  authorities  have  all  agreed 
a  'Levantef  would  cover  the  rock  with 
though  it  might  be  clear  both  to  the 
a  and  south.  An  hour  before  the  eclipse 
nenced,  it  rained  so  hard  that  I  had  to 
r  my  instruments ;  in  a  half-hour  more, 
traits  wore  covered  with  clouds  and  mists 
hardly  a  patch  of  sky  to  be  seen  except 
ie  north,  but  20  minutes  later  the  clouds 
sd  north ,  leaving  some  thin  places  through 
h  the  Sun  was  seen  at  intervals.  I  slic- 
ed in  observing  the  first  contact  which 
lot  occur  till  about  25  seconds  later  than 
ime  predicted  by  Hanson's  tables  in  the 
sh  Nautical  Almanac,  but  very  near  the 
of  the  American  Bphemeris.  During 
intervals  in  which  I  could  see  the  Sun, 
y  the  lightest  shade,  I  succeeded  very  well 
btaining  transits  of  the  cusps  for  deter- 
ng  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  shadow. 
[  got  the  commencement  of  totality  very 
During  the  total  phase,  the  clouds 
ned  out  enough  to  give  a  view  of  the 
»na  and  the  protuberances  through  the 
g  scud.  The  observations  to  which  I  had 
ided  to  devote  the  two  minutes  of  totality, 
reference  to  the  physical  appearance  of 
phenomenon  ;  its  form  and  dimensions, 
relative  brilliancy  of  its  parts  and  its  ap- 
nt  structure.  I  desired  to  note  especially 
ther  it  seemed  nebulous  or  whether  its 
t  seemed  soft  and  uniform.  The  clouds, 
ever,  prevented  my  seeing  more  than  this, 
the  light  was  perfectly  soft  and  milky 
tout  any  appearance  of  cloudiness.  The 
,tion  so  frequently  described  by  observers 
certainly  not  there.  There  was  nothing 
tever  in  the  shape  of  rays  to  be  seen 
ugh  the  scud.  The  protuberances  were 
'  numerous  and  much  more  brilliant  than 
Corona,  exhibiting  the  numerous  fantastic 
ies  shown  in  the  photographs  of  the  last 
>se.  Their  redness  was  very  brilliant  in- 
i.  The  most  noticeable  rose  up  from  the 
n  like  a  horn.  The  darkness  was  even 
than  I  expected,  as  I  could  read  the  face 
he  ■chronometer  within  my  tent  without 
mlty." 

fof.  Peirce's  expedition  was  divided  into 
parties.    At  Catania  were  the  photo- 
•hers  with  two  others^of  the  party.  They 


had  the  same  experience  as  Lockyer's  com- 
pany at  the  same  place.    Clouds  prevented 
observations  of  the  Corona.   At  Monte  Rossi 
(3000  feet  altitude)  Prof.  Peters,  renowned  for 
his  discoveries  of  Asteroids,  failed  from  clouds,  i 
One  account  says  he  was  in  a  furious  snow 
storm.    An  English  party  some  5000  feet  up  i 
Mount  Etna,  were  also  in  the  storm,  aud  Genl.  ; 
Abbot,  8,400  feet  up  Mount  Etna,  saw  nothing  i 
of  the  phenomena.    At  Carlentinti  (on  the  i 
contact  line  south  of  Catania)  obtained  very  i 
good  observations  of  the  Corona ;  and  Prof,  t 
Peirce,  who  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  was 
at  a  villa  two  miles  north  of  Catania,  obtained 
good  results  with  his  polariscope,  and  made 
valuable  sketches  of  the  Corona.  And  yet  he 
was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
English  and  American  observers  at  that  town  i 
who  had  such  poor  success.  He  says,  writing  I 
from  Catania  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eclipse:  i 
"  Well  the  eclipse  is  over,  and,  wonderful  i 
to  relate  all  the  success  [of  the  Catania  ob-  s 
servers]  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  our  i 
party.   *  *  *   All  the  large  party  assembled 
at  the  villa  were  delighted  at  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon, to  which  the  epithet  of  magnifique 
was  applied  on  all  sides.  And  you  would  like 
to  know  how  it  was  that  there  was  so  great  i 
success  with  us,  and  not  with  the  others. 
Well,  it  wa,s  thus:  early  in  the  morning  all  1 
was  bright  and  fair,  but  as  the  day  advanced 
clouds  began  to  appear,  which  increased  great- 
ly with  the  cold,  arising  from  the  diminished 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth.  These  clouds 
kept  growing  with  a  rising  wind  till  nearly 
at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  the  sun  was  hid- 
den behind  a  thick,  black  screen,  and  all  hopes 
of  further  view  of  it  deserted  us.    But  just 
previously  to  the  instant  of  total  obscuration 
there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds,  which  was 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  raining 
and  hailing  at  the  time.    This  break  did  not 
extend  a  thousand  feet  from  the  place  where 
we  observed.    But  it  gave  us  a  superb  view 
of  the  Corona  and  the  whole  totality,  and  en- 
abled us  to  establish  very  important  conclu- 
sions.   It  must  be  said,  however,  that  "there 
was  just  enough  haze  to  deprive  us  of  what  I 
am  disposed  to  call  the  false  corona,  and  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  part  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
But  the  true  solar  corona  is  clearly  proved  to 
be  a  solar  atmosphere  extending  about  eight 
[eighty?]  thousand  miles  above  the  ordinarily 
visible  surface  of  the  sun.    There  were  three 
different  sources  of  proof  of  this  conclusion. 
The  work  is  done  successfully." 

The  American  observers  in  Spain  appear  to 
have  had  better  weather  than  those  in  Sicily. 
Even  there,  however,  Prof.  E.  A.  Young  re- 
ports that  "the sun  was  obscured  until  totality, 
and  just  then  a  small  rife  in  the  heavy  clouds 
opened  the  sun  to  view  and  gave  an  opportu- 
nity for  excellent  observations.  One  good 
photograph  of  the  Corona  was  obtained." 
Prof.  Young  was  at  Jerez,  16  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cadiz. 

The  weather  was  very  unpropitious  to  the 
English  and  French  parties  who  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  into  Africa.  Those  at  Oran 
were  in  a  storm.  Janssen,  who  so  success- 
fully observed  the  eclipse  of  1868  in  India, 
was  in  Paris  when  the  siege  commeuced. 
Anxious  again  to  get  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Moon,  he  incurred  the  perils  and  expense 
of  an  escape  by  balloon  from  the  beleagured 
city.  He  reached  the  intended  place  of  obser- 
vation in  safety  but  saw  nothing.  The  clouds 
overshadowed  the  locality  he  had  selected. 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  although 
the  weather  was  so  unfavorable  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Sicily,  yet  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast  those  on  board  a  small  fleet  engaged 
in  attempting  to  save  the  Psyche,  observed 
the  magnificent  phenomenon  in  unclouded 
splendor.  Three  iron  clads,  two  steamtugs 
and  an  Italian  gunboat  were  thus  engaged  in 
near  proximity  to  one  another,  and  a  few 
miles  north-east  of  Catania.  Good  drawings 
of  the  Corona  were  made  on  board  some  of 
these  vessels. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Hannah  Gibbons. 

No  doubt  very  many  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  are  deeply  interested  in  the  memo- 
randa which  have  for  a  considerable  time 
been  appearing  in  its  columns,  from  the  diary 
of,  and  concerning  our  friend  Hannah  Gibbons, 
deceased.  The  striking  features  in  her  life 
and  character  are  the  early  surrender  of  her- 
self to  her  dear  Redeemer,  and  submission  of 
heart  to  His  purifying  baptism  and  regenera- 
ting grace  ;  her  perseverance,  despite  the  con- 
flicts of  flesh  and  spirit,  in  faithful  obedience 
to  His  will ;  her  meekness,  and  gentleness,  and 
self-distrust,  and  withal  her  inwardness  and 
prayerfulness  of  spirit  and  her  watchfulness. 
Then  her  care  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  in 
the  ministry,  received  in  her  measure  as  the 
Apostle  expresses,  "  according  to  the  gift  of 
the  grace  of  God  given  unto  me  by  the  effectual 
working  of  his  power;"  her  renouncing  all 
things  esteemed  once  as  gain,  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  her 
Lord  ;  being  desirous  to  have  nothing  to  trust 
or  glory  in  but  His  cross,  which,  when  yielded 
to,  ever  crucifies  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
to  us  ;i  are  equally  impressive  and  instructive. 
It  was  in  the  good  old  way  that  she  was  en- 
abled to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  that  saving 
knowledge  which  is  life  eternal,  "into  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fullness  of  Christ."  Such  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  a  life  of  dedication  and  holiness  is 
truly  valuable,  as  adding  to  the  "cloud  of 
witnesses"  gone  before;  inciting  us  "to  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the -sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  to  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,"  &c.  Truly 
should  such  evidences  of  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  be  treasured  by  us  as  signs 
and  as  way-marks  to  that  heavenly  country, 
for  the  attainment  of  which  this  life  is  but  a 
state  of  probation.  Which  heavenly  country 
will  abundantly  make  up  for  all  we  may  have 
to  bear  or  to  suffer  as  "  strangers  and  pilgrims" 
here,  being  "  the  recompense  of  the  reward" 
thus  cheoringly  represented  by  the  Prophet: 
"Since  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  have 
not  heard,  nor  perceived  by  the  ear,  neither 
hath  the  eye  seen,  O  God,  beside  thee,  what 
he  hath  prepared  for  him  that  waiteth  for 
him." 

There  is  something  particularly  solemn, 
while  at  the  same  time  deeply  stirring  and 
instructive  in  such  recorded  experiences  as 
the  last  few  "Selections"  more  particularly 
have  been,  of  this  life-long  dedicated  servant 
of  her*Lord.  Though  so  used  to  the  harness, 
she  was  nevertheless  so  wholly  dependent 
'  upon  tho  fresh  Sowings  of  heavenly  grace  and 
mercy,  as  to  have  nothing  by  way  of  supply 
of  her  own,  like  to  manna  gathered  yesterday 
to  trust  to,  or  to  subsist  upon.  But  under  a 
i  sense  of  her  own  unprofitableness  and  weak- 
ness as  taught  by  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the 
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pleading  language  of  the  heart  was,  Give  me 
day  by  day  my  daily  bread :  Feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me. 

"What  a  rebuke  are  such  substantial  chris- 
tian experiences  to  some  in  these  days  of 
"  sensation  and  excitement,"  and  of  railroad 
speed,  who  claim  that  they  are  justified  and 
saved  almost  before,  to  the  view  of  others, 
they  have  begun  the  pilgrim's  journey,*  or 
have  submitted  to  the  self-denial,  creaturely  hu- 
miliations, and  painful,  sin-purging  baptisms, 
which  the  cross-bearing,  and  true  followers  of 
the  lowly  Jesus  have  ever  had  to  partake  of. 
In  that  way  of  holiness,  "  which  the  unclean 
shall  not  pass  over,"  there  is  no  escaping  the 
self-reducing,  and  crucifying  power  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  with  the  purifying  baptisms  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  which  accompany 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life.  Our  divine 
Lawgiver  expressly  told  two  of  His  disciples, 
"  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  drink 
of,  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
withal,  shall  ye  be  baptized."    More  than  im- 
plying that  there  was  no  other  way  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom  than  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  whereby  alone  we  can  experience 
that  which  is  declared  of  all  the  true  followers 
— all  the  "  arrayed  in  white  robes" — all  the 
saved  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  "  We  must  through 
much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."    And  again,  "  These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."    Ever  in  vain  will  be  the  at- 
tempt to  climb  up  some  other  way  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom  than  that  which  Christ 
Jesus,  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  himself  hath 
trodden,  "  leaving  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps."    Of  whom  it  is  also 
declared,  "  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
him,  he  endured   the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,"  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God ;  where  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them  that  come  unto 
God  by  Him.    This  is  the  way  in  which  the 
beloved  subject  of  these  memoirs  worked  out, 
in  humility  and  meekness,  and  much  self- 
distrust,  her  soul's  salvation ;  and  it  is  the 
same  in  which  the  righteous  of  all  ages,  have, 
through  sore  travail  of  soul,  and  great  denial 
of  self,  washed  their  robes  in  the  Fountain  set 
open  for  sin  and  uncleanness.    For  while, 
through  the  matchless  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  quickened  and  penitent  sinner  re- 
ceives, through  the  Saviour's  great  offering, 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  it  is  through 
obedience  to  His  saving  grace  in  the  heart, 
that  any  are  enabled  to  know  their  sins 
washed  white  in  His  blood,  and  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  to  be  put  on.  This  the  deep- 
ly humbled  and  chastened,  but  renewed  soul, 
may  or  may  not  be  able  mentally  to  lay  hold 
of;  being  like  to  the  publican  in  the  parable 
capable  of  but  little  more  than  to  smite  the 
hand  on  the  breast  saying,  "God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner;"  or,  like  those  spoken  of  by 
our  blessed  Lord  (Matt.  xxv.  34,  40/)  who 
knew  not  that  they  had  acceptably  ministered 
to  His  necessities  till  told  so  by  Him,  when 
with  all  the  holy  angels  He  was  seated  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory.    Never  to  be  forgot- 


*  Wm.  Penn,  in  his  "  No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  says. 
"  The  unmortified  christian  and  the  heathen  are  of  the 
same  religion." 


ten,  moreover,  but  deserving  our  most  serious 
attention,  is  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  and 
Lawgiver,  viz  ;  "  For  judgment  I  am  come 
into  this  world  ;  that  they  which  see  not  might 
see,  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made 
blind."  And  again  to  the  Pharisees  :  "  If  ye 
were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin;  but  now 
ye  say,  we  see ;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth." 

The  written  experience  of  one  but  recently 
passed  from  ns  is,  that  she  found  no  place  of 
abiding  rest  and  security  from  the  great 
enemy,  short  of  the  heavenly  mansion,  which 
she  hoped  through  mercy,  to  attain  in  the 
Father's  house.  Another,  who,  after  the  long 
space  of  seventy  years  of  marked  service  and 
faithfulness,  could  but  say :  "  Even  now,  I 
seem  like  a  child  beginning  to  learn  the  per- 
fect will  concerning  me."  Another,  of  singular 
devotion  and  purity  of  life,  when  on  the  bed 
of  death  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  how  precious  a 
thing  it  is  to  feel  the  Spirit  itself  bearing  wit- 
ness with  our  spirits  that  we  are  his."  "  Oh! 
this  soul  is  an  awful  thing ;  I  feel  it  so.  You 
that  hear  me,  mind,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
die  :  the  invisible  world  how  awful !"  . 

How  steadfastly  should  we  all  guard  against 
anything  that  looks  like  taking  heaven  by 
force,  (Matt.  xi.  12,)  in  presuming  that  we 
have  attained,  and  that  we  are  already  fitted 
for  "the  solemn  after  scene"  before  the  great 
fight  and  life  of  faith — that  saving  faith  which 
purifies  the  heart,  and  giveth  victory  over  the 
world — it  is  to  be  feared  has  but  little  more 
than  begun.  Is  there  not  ground  for  the  ap- 
prehension that, 

"  The  pardon  such  presume  upon 
They  do  not  beg,  but  steal ; 
And  when  they  plead  it  at  Thy  throne, 
Oh!  where's  the  Spirit's  seal?" 

We  are  here  reminded  also  of  a  remark  of 
good  old  George  Dillwyn,  viz :  "  "When  per- 
sons who  think  they  have  attained  to  a 
stability  in  religion,  speak  lightly,  or  seem  to 
make  no  account  of  those  little  steps  of  faith 
and  obedience  by  which  the  Lord  sees  meet 
to  lead  his  flock,  and  fit  them  for  his  fold,  it 
is  questionable  if  they  have  not  missed  the 
right  way,  and  are  trying  to  get  in  some  other 
way."  In  the  last  sermon  that  minister  of 
Christ,  "William  Dewsberry,  preached,  are  the 
following  weighty  expressions :  "  Do  not  make 
the  way  to  heaven  easier  on  your  minds  and 
imaginations  than  indeed  it  is."  "All  shuffling 
people  that  would  have  salvation  by  Christ, 
and  will  not  let  him  exercise  his  heavenly 
power — his  princely  glorious  power — to  bap 
tize  them  into  his  death,  it  is  they  that  come 
short  of  salvation."  "  I  was  made  a  christian 
through  a  day  of  vengeance  and  burning  as 
an  oven,  and  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of 
man  in  me  was  brought  low." 

Truly  lamentable  would  it  be,  if  for  want 
of  knowing  ourselves  and  our  real  state  in  the 
sight  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  any 
should  come  short  of  the  Lord  with  whom 
there  is  no  shortness  ;  or  fail  of  His  sustaining, 
preserving  grace,  faithful  obedience  to  which 
— the  saving  oil  in  the  vessel  with  our  lamps 
— must  surely  now  as  ever,  lead  the  humble, 
careful  traveller,  and  wise  virgin,  to  peace 
with  the  Bridegroom  of  souls;  as  well  as  finally 
to  drink  of  that  river  of  never-failing  joy  which 
makes  glad  the  whole  heritage  of  God.  But 
when  the  reasoning  of  man,  a  false  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  an  unequal  upholding  of 
Divine  truth,  or  any  unsanctified  trust  or  hope 
whatever,  is  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  sim- 
ple, passive  obedience  to  the  quickening,  trans- 


forming power  and  life  of  the  Holy  Spii 
Christ  our  Saviour,  derived  to  us  througl 
great  propitiatory  sacrifice  on  Calvary, 
a  falling  short,  if  not  blindness  and  inf 
bility  of  heart  must  ensue ;  because  "  by  j 
are  ye  saved  through  faith ;"  and,  "  He,  (C 
Jesus)  became  the  Author  of  eternal  e 
tion  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  It  is  to  ! 
in  His  inward  and  spiritual  appearance  i 
heart  as  our  Emmanuel,  that  every  knee 
bow  and  every  tongue  confess,  if  we  are 
enabled,  after  the  power  of  an  endless  li 
grow  in  the  grace  that  brings  salvation 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Sav 
being,  through  holy  help  and  mercy,  bui 
a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to 
up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

Whatever  turnings  and  overturning! 
Lord  Almighty  may  permit  to  come  up< 
as  a  church  and  people,  we  cannot  be 
that  the  precious  doctrines  and  testim 
committed  to  this  religious  Society  to  u] 
before  the  world,  will  ever  be  suffered  b 
compassionate  Shepherd  of  Israel  to  ft 
the  ground.    But  that,  in  the  renewin 
His  mercy,  and  in  view  of  the  promise,  ' 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  c 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cove 
sea,"  standard-bearers  and  testimony-be 
in  the  true  power  of  the  anointing,  and 
the  fresh  descendings  of  heavenly  life,  w 
raised  up  to  stand  for  the  law  and  the 
mony,  which  our  forefathers  in  the  1 
maintained  so  nobly  before  a  rebellioui 
persecuting  world.    Thus,  while  good  i 
are  believed  to  be  in  store  for  the  memb 
this  religious  Society,  if  on  our  part  we 
in  the  obedience  which  is  of  faith,  em 
the  offers  and  visitations  of  the  Holy  | 
yet  if  we  reject  Him  in  this  way  of  His  |i 
ing,  and  thus  do  despite  to  His  Spirit  of  J 
in  our  hearts,  it  may  be  consistent  witlfl 
righteousness  and  justice,  to  call  and  f| 
"  compel"  those  from  the  highways  ana 
hedges  to,  come  in,  that  His  table  msl 
furnished  with  guests  ;  and  the  plaintivJ 
laration  of  the  Prophet  be  fulfilled  in  oup 
rowful  experience  :  "  The  waste  places  ckt 
fat  ones  shall  strangers  eat." 


For  "The  Fr Id 


thi  < 


Travels  of  a  Naturalist. 

(Concluded  from  page  218.) 

A  wonderful  shower  of  beetles 
scribed  : 

"A  black  species  of  Rhizotragus  (a  s<ii 
chaffer)  fell  down  upon  the  ships  in  cou  h 
numbers.    Our  awnings  were  spread,  an  t 
beetles  descended  continuously  all  the 
watch.    Numbers  were  crushed  and  tr< 
into  the  deck,  leaving  greasy  patches  \ 
it  required  the  carpenter's  plane  to  oblit  kl 
They  afforded  constant  excitement  to  '] 
a  beautiful  retriever,  who  passed  the  ni£ 
chasing  and  crunching  them  betweei 
teeth.    In  the  morning  heaps  of  the  dea  ju 
wounded  were  swept  into  corners  and  d 
guns.    Coal-black  lines,  following  the  r 
of  the  tide,  stretched  away  for  miles  dow 
Gulf,  formed  entirely  of  the  drowned  I 
of  these  insects." 

Their  vessel  proceeded  northward  t 
japan  Islands. 

"  We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  off  fu 
Bama,  in  the  Oki  Islands,  a  very  chailii 
little  group  not  far  from  the  shores  of  Hi  |»0i 
As  we  neared  the  anchorage  the  lights  c  iti 
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were  so  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  all 
g  about  in  such  an  exceedingly  ignis 
kind  of  manner,  that  a  boat  was  sent 
,ho  interpreter  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
in  unusual  spectacle.  On  his  return 
,h'  reported  that  the  maritime  will-o'- 
sps  belonged  to  fishing-boats,  hundreds 
ich,  he  said,  were  out  looking  for  '  Ika- 
ie,'  an  appellation  which,  after  some  cir- 
cution,  and  many  elaborate  attempts  at 
lation,  we  ascertained  meant  simply 
Is.'  The  lights  were  produced  by  birch- 
kindled  in  small  kinds  of  gratings  with 
rooden  handles.  The  flame  of  the  fires 
j  clear  and  vivid,  and  the  gratings  are 
>ver  the  boats  to  attract  the  squids. 
,  I  find,  are  a  species  of  sea-cuttle,  which 
turnal  in  its  habits,  and  which  swims 
rapidly  near  the  surface  in  immense 
.  They  are  taken  by  a  method  which 
wn  among  fishermen  as  'jigging.'  The 
s  made  of  iron,  and  consists  of  a  long 
surmounted  by  a  circlet  of  small  re- 
1  hooks.  These  cuttles  are  famous  arti- 
?diet,  both  with  the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
and  are  carefully  dried  for  the  market, 
they  are  sold  in  vast  quantities.  They 
so  extensively  used  as  bait  in  fishing  for 
>  and  other  large  fish  of  the  mackerel 
which  abound  along  the  coast.  The 
is  strung  through  its  entire  length,  the 
)f  one  of  the  long  tentacular  arms  art- 
;overing  and  concealing  the  hook, 
ear  Hakodadi  there  is  a  small  fishing 
9  exclusively  devoted  to  the  capturing 
aring  of  these  nutritious  Oephalopods. 

hundreds  of  thousands  may  here  be 
seen  drying  in  the  open  air,  suspended 
ular  rows  on  lines,  which  are  raised  on 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  all  very 
cleaned  and  kept  flat  by  means  of  bam- 
,retchers.    The  open  spaces  are  filled 
these  squid-laden  lines,  and  before  all 
>uses  in  the  village,  squids  everywhere 
i  novel  kind  of  screen.    The  Japanese 
of  the  place  is  Shai-Sawabi,  but  by  us 
always  called  '  Squid  village.'  " 
ong  the  curiosities  obtained  in  Japan, 
wo  Japanese  bears,  which  were  a  source 
ch  amusement  to  the  sailors.  "They 
d  at  large  about  the  ship,  and  were 
iocile,  but  their  motto  seemed  to  be 
me  tangere;'  for  when  teased  they 
bite  their  tormentors  severely.  They 
een  christened  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa 
,  the  former  being  the  favorite.  Major 
ore  wilful  and  mischievous  than  Minor, 
lore  frequently  in  hot  water.    He  was 
'erse  to  poultry,  and  would  boldly  ab- 
fowls  from  a  Japanese  covered  basket 
>r  a  moment  in  his  way.    He  once 
d  with  one  screaming  bird  in  each  paw, 
Tthwith  pursued,  and,  not  without  an 
ant  protest,  was  made  to  relinquish  his 
On  another  occasion,  seizing  his  op- 
ity,  he  clawed  a  favorite  bantam  out  of 
'P,  and  immediately  consumed  it  on  the 
He  would  walk  down  the  accommoda- 
Ider,  enter  a  canoe  alongside,  and  seize 
core  nearly  as  big  as  himself.   He  once 
I  overboard,  and  swam  to  some  native 
ying  off  the  ship,  into  one  of  which  he 
1,  to  the  consternation  of  the  old  wo- 
possession,  who  held  up  boards  behind 
they  hid  themselves  in  terror.   He  was 
t  on  board  and  tied  up  for  his  bad  be- 
',  not,  however,  without  remonstrances 
es  in  a  peevish  voice,  like  that  of  a 


cross  boy  exclaiming, 'Don't!  don't!'  He  was 
partial  to  sweets,  and  when  the  mouth  of  a 
jam-pot  with  which  he  was  presented  proved 
too  small  for  him,  he  seized  hold  of  the  cox- 
swain's hand,  and  made  of  it  a  cat's  paw  to 
abstract  the  tempting  contents.  Ho  had  rum 
and  sugar  given  him  by  a  'monkey'  of  a  boy 
as.  mischievous  as  himself.  He  partook  of  it, 
and  soon  became  very  intoxicated,  staggering 
about  the  deck,  and  finally  falling  to  the 
ground  insensible.  With  careful  treatment, 
however,  he  was  restored,  even  after  his  life 
had  been  despaired  of.  On  one  occasion 
he  disappeared.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
fallen  overboard,  or  to  have  swum  ashore. 
His  description  was  made  out,  and  a  reward 
offered  for  his  recovery  by  the  police.  Next 
day  he  was  found  fast  asleep  in  the  hammock- 
netting,  and  resumed  his  mischievous  pranks, 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
he  had  caused  his  friends." 

On  their  homeward  voyage,  "  at  Ascension, 
while  the  ship's  company  were  fishing  from 
the  maindeck  ports,  some  excitement  was  oc- 
casioned by  one  of  their  hooks  being  seized, 
apparently  by  a  large  fish.  The  imaginary 
prize  was  heavy,  and  when  rapidly  hauled  up, 
appeared  to  the  amused  bystanders  in  the 
form  of  an  old  iron  tea-kettle  without  a  spout  I 
Curiosity  induced  a  sailor  to  peer  into  the  in- 
terior, when  he  observed  two  eyes  of  some 
strange  animal,  undreamed  of  in  his  philoso- 
phy, gazing  at  him.  Attempts  were  made  to 
get  him  out,  but  the  occupant  could  not  be 
dislodged.  As  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  a 
bold  hand  was  introduced,  when  it  was  im- 
mediately seized  by  a  fleshy  coil,  and  retained 
by  a  hundred  suckers.  The  hand  was  forci- 
bly withdrawn  in  terror,  while  the  great  eyes 
continued  to  stare  upwards  from  the  place  of 
security  where  it  had  settled  itself.  The  ket- 
tle with  its  mysterious  lodger  was  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  doctor,  who  was  expected  to 
solve  all  questions  respecting  this  strange 
phenomenon.  While  pondering  on  the  best 
means  of  dislodging  the  creature,  he  unex- 
pectedly relieved  us  from  the  dilemma  by 
suddenly  making  his  exit,  and  shuffling  rapid- 
ly along  the  deck  in  a  grotesque  and  startling 
manner,  revealing  at  the  same  time  the  form 
and  action  of  a  great  warty  cuttle-fish.  Alas ! 
poor  Octopus  rugosus!  He  was  at  once 
caught,  and  very  soon  became  a  specimen  in 
spirits.' r 

For  "The  Friend." 

Reasoning  vs.  Duty. 

There  is  evidently  in  some  parts  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  an  increasing  departure  from 
the  testimonies  which  our  forefathers  in  the 
Truth  felt  to  be  laid  upon  them  to  bear.  Cus- 
toms and  practices  which  they  felt  to  be  either 
wrong  in  themselves,  or  of  evil  tendency  in 
leading  the  mind  away  from  the  cross,  and 
exposing  the  individual  to  increased  tempta- 
tion and  danger,  and  which  they  therefore 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  avoid  and  to 
bear  testimony  agaiust  by  the  powerful  preach- 
ing of  a  consistent  example,  are  now  practised 
by  many  under  our  name,  and  defended  by 
specious  reasoning  ;  and  the  efforts  of  honest- 
hearted  Friends  to  preserve  their  fellow  mem- 
bers within  the  safe  enclosure  of  primitive 
example  and  practice,  are  partially  neutra- 
lized by  the  influence  and  even  persuasions  of 
those  who  have  too  much  thrown  aside  the 
restraints  of  the  cross. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown  that 


it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  reasons  for  any 
course  we  wish  to  pursue,  however  much  that 
course  may  conflict  with  the  impressions  made 
on  our  mind  by  the  Divine  hand,  and  which 
it  is  our  duty  faithfully  to  obey.  Thus  it  was 
that  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  Eve  was  tempted 
to  disobey  the  express  command  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  from  that  day  to  this  her  de- 
scendants have  too  often  fallen  into  the  same 
snare.  We  wish  neither  to  speak  nor  to  feel 
unkindly  of  those  over  whose  course  in  these 
things  we  mourn,  but  we  feel  persuaded  that 
they  are  in  error,  and  that  they  do  not  fore- 
see the  consequences  which  will  follow  from 
persistence  in  their  present  path.  Take  the 
testimony  of  the  Society  against  music  and 
consider  the  reasonings  that  are  advanced. 
We  are  told  that  a  musical  sound  is  the  result 
of  rhythmical  vibrations  of  the  air,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in  it.  From 
these  premises,  which  are  true,  the  false  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  we  may  innocently  and 
properly  introduce  musical  instruments  into 
our  families,  teach  our  children  the  use  of 
them,  and  adopt  musical  entertainments  as  a 
part  of  the  allowable  means  of  recreation.  If 
we  apply  the  same  line  of  argument  to  other 
subjects  we  may  say,  (and  many  professors  of 
Christianity  do  say)  that  dancing  is  only  the 
practice  of  certain  regulated  motions  of  the 
body,  that  these  motions  are  innocent  in  them- 
selves, and  that  therefore  we  may  innocently 
participate  in  the  gaiety  and  frivolity  of  the 
ball-room.  Theatrical  exhibitions,  it  may  be 
contended,  are  only  efforts  to  convey  to  the 
mind,  by  physical  representations,  historical 
and  other  events  in  a  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive manner,  than  could  be  done  by  sim- 
ple narration;  and- therefore  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  condemned.  This  line  of  argu- 
ment may  even  be  made  use  of  by  one  who 
is  seeking  for  an  excuse  for  undue  indulgence 
of  his  physical  appetites  and  passions.  Thus 
we  may,  step  by  step,  fritter  away  all  the  re- 
straints which  Divine  Providence  has  seen 
meet  to  place  around  us,  and  altogether  throw- 
ing aside  the  cross  which,  in  our  fancied  su- 
periority of  intellect,  we  have  discovered  to 
be  no  longer  needful,  we  may  attempt  to  widen 
the  strait  and  narrow  way,  to  make  it  broad 
enough  to  accommodate  all  our  habits,  and 
still  imagine  that  we  are  treading  in  the  path 
in  which  the  ransomed  and  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  are  to  walk. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
with  God,  and  whenever  we  attempt  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  to  set  aside  those  testi- 
monies which  the  Head  of  the  Church  laid 
upon  this  people  to  bear,  and  which  He  has 
from  one  generation  to  another  confirmed  as 
duties  on  the  hearts  of  its  faithful  members, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  we  are  deserting  the 
one  infallible  guide,  and  entering  a  devious 
path  of  which  we  know  not  the  ending. 

We  apprehend  that  some  Friends  have  not 
sufficiently  considered  that  things  innocent  in 
themselves  may  be  wrong  for  us,  if  their  ten- 
dency is  to  lead  the  mind  from  that  submis- 
sion to  the  cross  of  Christ  in  which  only  is 
safety,  and  to  open  the  way  for  wider  and 
wider  departures  from  the  self-denying  path 
of  the  christian. 

Life  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 
Dr.  Forwood,  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  says :  "  A 
peculiar  kind  of  rat  is  sometimes  found  in 
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Crogan's  Hall  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
cave,  which  is  a  size  larger  than  the  Norway 
rat.  The  head  and  eyes  resemble  those  of  a 
rabbit,  and  the  hair  on  the  back  is  like  that 
of  a  gray  squirrel,  but  that  of  the  legs  and 
abdomen  is  white. 

"Cave  crickets  and  lizards  are  also  found 
here.  The  cave  crickets  are  about  an  inch  in 
length.  The  body  is  yellow,  striped  with  black. 
They  are  provided  with  large  eyes,  but  seem 
to  direct  their  course  mainly  by  their  antennae, 
or  feelers,  which  are  enormously  developed. 
They  are  sluggish  in  their  movements,  and, 
unlike  other  crickets,  observe  an  eternal  si- 
lence. 

"  The  cave  lizards  vary  in  length  from  three 
to  five  inches.  The  eye  is  large  and  promi- 
nent. The  body  is  yellow  and  dotted  with 
black  spots,  and  is  semi-transparent.  They 
are  sluggish  in  their  movements. 

"The  abundance  of  animal  life  at  this  point 
(Crogan's  Hall)  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  communication  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  no  great  distance." 

Bats  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  cave,  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Wright,  but  most  abundantly 
in  Audubon's  Avenue. 

Professor  Silliman  says:  "There  are  several 
insects,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  sort  of  cricket 
with  enormously  long  antenna?.  Of  this  in- 
sect, numerous  specimens  will  be  found  among 
the  specimens  sent  to  Professor  Agassiz. 
There  are  several  species  of  coleoptera,  mostly 
burrowing  in  the  nitre-earth.  There  are  some 
small  water  insects  also,  which  I  suppose  are 
crustacean.  Unfortunately,  three  vials,  con- 
taining numerous  specimens  of  these  insects, 
were  lost  with  my  valise  from  the  stage-coach, 
and  I  fear  will  not  be  recovered. 

"  The  only  mammal,  except  the  bats,  ob- 
served in  the  cave,  is  a  rat,  which  is  very 
abundant,  judging  from  the  tracks  which  thev^ 
make,  but  so  shy  and  secluded  in  their  habits 
that  they  are  seldom  seen.  We  caught  two 
of  them,  and,  fortunately,  they  were  male  and 
female. 

"  The  chief  points  of  difference  from  the 
common  rat,  in  external  characters,  are  in 
the  color,  which  is  bluish,  the  feet  and  belly 
and  throat  white,  the  coat,  which  is  of  soft 
fur,  and  the  tail  also  thinly  furred,  while  the 
common  or  Norway  rat,  is  gray  or  brown, 
and  covered  with  rough  hair.  The  cave  rat 
is  possessed  of  dark,  black  eyes,  of  the  size  of 
a  rabbit's  eye,  and  entirely  without  iris;  the 
feelers,  also,  are  uncommonly  long.  We  have 
satisfied  ourselves  that  he  is  entirely  blind 
when  first  caught,  although  his  eyes  are  so 
large  and  lustrous." 

"  By  keeping  them  however,  in  captivity, 
and  in  diffuse  light,  they  gradually  appeared 
to  attain  some  power  of  vision.  They  feed 
on  apples  and  bread,  and  will  not  at  present 
(soon  after  capturing  them)  touch  animal 
food.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  cave  rats 
ever  visit  the  upper  air,  and  there  was  no  one 
who  could  tell  me  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  found  there  by  the  persons  who  first  en- 
tered this  place  in  1802." 

Dr.  Forwood  thinks  that  the  inability  of 
the  rat  to  see  when  first  taken  from  the  cave, 
was  owing  to  the  unaccustomed,  blinding  light 
by  which  it  was  examined.  It  seems  that  the 
eye  of  the  animal  when  gradually  accustomed 
to  light,  became  adapted  to  the  new  medium. 
It  is  inferred  that  the  organs  of  vision  were 
originally  in  a  perfect  condition,  and  after- 
wards adapted  to  the  state  of  darkness  in 


which  the  animal  existed;  which  may  be  con- 
jectured to  be  a  transitory  state  to  a  total  ob- 
literation of  the  visual  organs,  as  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  fishes. 

"  Bats  are  numerous  in  the  avenues  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
.Mantell  thinks  he  has  secured  at  least  two 
species.  Several  specimens  are  preserved  in 
alcohol.  It  was  not  yet  quite  late  enough  in 
the  season  when  we  were  at  the  cave,  Oct. 
16  th — 22d,  for  all  the  bats  to  be  in  winter- 
quarters,  as  the  season  was  very  open  and 
warm.  Still  in  the  galleries  where  they  most 
abound,  we  found  countless  groups  of  them 
on  the  ceilings,  chippering  and  scolding  for  a 
foot-hold  among  each  other.  On  one  little 
patch  of  not  over  four  or  five  inches,  we 
counted  forty  bats,  and  were  satisfied  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty  at  least  were  able  to 
stand  on  the  surface  of  a  foot  square;  for 
miles  they  are  found  in  patches  of  various 
sizes,  and  a  cursory  glance  satisfied  us  that  it 
was  quite  safe  to  estimate  them  by  millions. 
In  these  gloomy  and  silent  regions,  where 
there  is  neither  change  of  temperature  nor 
difference  of  light  to  warn  them  of  the  revolv- 
ing seasons,  how  do  they  know  when  to  seek 
again  the  outer  air  when  the  winter  is  over, 
and  their  long  sleep  is  ended?  Surely,  He 
who  made  them  has  not  left  them  without  a 
law  for  the  government  of  their  lives." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Friends'  Freedmen's  Association. 

Danville,  Va.,  3d  mo.  1st,  1871. 
It  is  often  difficult  and  trying,  to  tell  where 
to  stop  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor  around  us,  so  many  are  needy,  and  some 
dependent  for  almost  all  they  eat,  wear,  and 
warm  themselves  with.  .  .  The  awful  condi- 
tion of  many  renders  it  impossible  to  prevent 
suffering  this  cold,  wet  time,  in  their  open 
shanties.  The  measles  and  whooping  cougb 
still  prevail,  deaths  are  frequent.  .  .  We  cease 
to  be  shocked  by  funeral  processions — more 
are  buried  without  any  funeral  than  with, — 
sometimes  the  remains  are  taken  in  wagons; 
sometimes  on  a  man's  shoulders.  Robert  Lee, 
the  colored  grave-digger,  just  now  carried  a 
corpse  pa.st  our  door  on  his  shoulder,  he  was 
followed  by  four  women.  On  being  asked 
how  old  it  was  he  turned  to  its  mother,  who 
was  "  toting"  a  few  rough  pieces  of  boards  to 

put  over  it,  for  an  answer  Care  will 

be  taken  to  keep  the  teachers  supplied  with 
the  means  to  feed  the  poor  and  to  supply 
their  needs.  Alfred  H.  Jones,  Supt. 


A  Boarding  Honse  for  Friends. 

Is  it  practicable  ?  That  the  want  of  such 
an  establishment  in  Philadelphia  is  sensibly 
felt  by  Friends  residing  in  the  country,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  How  it  is  to  be  attained  is 
not  so  clear.  If  there  is  any  fund  now  within 
the  control  of  the  Yeai'ly  Meeting,  left  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  or  inviting  in  any  way  the 
attendance  of  Friends  from  the  country  to  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Society,  would  not 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  opening 
a  house  where  quiet  and  comfortable  accom- 
modations could  be  had  for  a  moderate  and 
just  compensation,  be  clearly  within  the  scope 
and  object  of  such  a  donation  or  legacy  ?  This, 
it  is  presumed,  would  depend  upon  the  tech- 
nical language  employed  by  those  who  made 
5uch  bequests  or  donations,  and  which  could 
readily  be  ascertained  by  submitting  the  same  I 


to  competent  legal  authority.  Such  an 
tution  would  not  only  be  a  great  acco 
dation  to  those  who  wisbed  to  attem 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  have  not  relativ 
friends  with  whom  to  make  their  hom< 
also  for  those  who  at  other  times  visi 
city  on  business  of  the  Society,  or  their 
private  business,  and,  who  much  desire  a 
resting  place.  Another  and  very  impo 
want  would  be  supplied  to  young  mou, 
those  who  go  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  a 
ness,  and  those  who  in  profitably  condu 
their  farm  operations,  find  it  necessary  1 
tend  market  once  or  twice  during  the 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
which  in  most  instances,  necessitates 
taking  lodgings  at  public  houses,  wher 
evening  is  too  often  spent  in  the  bar-i 
subjecting  them  to  society  and  scenes 
are  neither  profitable  nor  we  hope  tastei 
many  of  them.  A  Country  Frie 

For  "The  Br 

Many  amongst  us  of  the  present  daj 
pear  not  to  comprehend  the  differenci 
tween  love  and  unity ;  believing  that  be 
we  cannot  unite  with  them,  we  are  dev< 
Christian  love,  which  is  far  from  bein. 
case;  for  if  any  thing,  they  love  and  n 
the  most  over  those  tbey  cannot  unite 
He  who  was  perfection  itself,  wept  over 
salem :  was  it  because  He  loved  her  I 
nay  verily,  but  for  His  disunity  with  h( 
she  refused  to  be  gathered,  therefor 
mourned  over;  for  if  He  had  united  witli 
rejoicing  would  have  escaped  His  lips  o| 
account. 

Our  hearts  should  be  filled  with  km 
the  whole  human  family,  earnestly  den 
their  restoration  and  final  redemption  ] 
when  we  meet  with  those  who  are  c  1 
household  of  faith,  we  cannot  but  unite? 
them,  for  they  are  branches  of  the  tru«  i 
in  which  the  real  unity  subsists ;  for  thi  i 
concerned  to  build  up  the  church,  and  tn 
mote  Christ's  kingdom,  and  whose  impifl 
movements  are,  "  come  have  fellowship  jv 
us,  for  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Fathe  8 
with  his  Son,  Christ  Jesus."  Therefo 
none  conclude,  that  love  hath  no  room  ( 
hearts,  or  that  we  are  not  Christ's  disH 
because  we  cannot  unite  with  all,  for |{ 
examine  the  13th  chapter  of  John,  vs  11 
find  that  the  expressions  of  our  Holy  B<H 
er,  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that ;  1 
my  disciples,  if  ye  havelove  one  unto  anuq 
was  after  the  departure  of  Judas  frorr  ffl 
company,  and  He  who  knew  all  thin^  i 
that  those  remaining  were  His  discir  M 
deed,  some  of  whom  went  to  prison  {]■ 
death  for  His  sake.  Who  among  us  all 
pared  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  ? 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  11,  1871. 


In  reflecting  on  the  proneness  of  mfH 
as  exhibited  in  history,  to  satisfy  theiH 
with  yielding  homage  to  something  oJH 
own  creation,  either  mental  or  manua  jsfl 
imaginary  deity,  or  some  tangible  eiEM 
rouse  their  religious  sensibilities,  or  U 
their  devotional  instincts  ;  and  observ  g 
present  condition  of  what  is  designate'  ?M 
Christian  world,  we  are  induced  to  |fl 
that  the  disposition  to  worship  the  (  a'11 


For  "The  Friend." 
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d  of  the  Creator,  is  not  yet  eradicated, 
deed  not  much  less  discernable,  among 
in  the  present  era  of  boasted  civiliza- 
,han  it  was  in  some,  called  dark  ages, 
lave  preceded  it.  We  see  the  same  dis- 
m  to  idolatry,  to  substitute  some  secon- 
jause,  and  exclude  a  full  and  practical 
in  the  omnipresence  and  all-sustaining 
irecting  power  of  the  Creator  in  man's 
•vation  and  guidance,  and  in  the  innume 
and  complicated  works  of  his  Almighty 

Not  but  that  there  is  a  verbal  acknow 
ent  of  the  being  of  a  Cod,  his  di  vine  at 
es  and  perfection  ;  but  we  can  discover 
5  same  time  the  natural  bias  to  place 
ir  off  from  the  affairs  of  the  world  he 
ade,  and  to  shrink  from  recognizing  his 
iiate  notice  and  judgment  of  the  con- 
ind  opinions  of  men. 
>se  who  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  ob 
)me  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  sci- 
nd  the  theories  broached  by  or  in  vogue 
icientists  of  note,  we  think  can  hardlj 

be  sensible  that,  to  say  the  least,  the 
icy  of  the  latter  is  towards  materialism  ; 
uce  the  belief  boldly  avowed  by  a  leader 

of  the  popular  schools,  that  life  and 
bt  are  nothing  more  than  inherent  pro 
j  of  matter,  and,  like  light  and  heat,  are 
at  into  action  by  accidental  circumstan 

,  that  mysterious  something  which  an 
i  the  physical  system,  stimulates  and 
all  the  forces  and  functions  of  that  sys 

0  an  harmonious,  individual  end,  has 
fore  baffled  the  keenest  intellect,  and 
•ofoundest  research  to  detect  in  or  of 

1  consists,  or  what  that  is  which  divides 
i  death. 

do  not  profess  to  be  sufficiently  familiar 
he  theories  and  reasoning  of  those  who 
to  be  the  more  successful  discoverers  in 
,1  science  to  attempt  to  exhibit  them, 
his  a  suitable  place.  But  from  the  pe- 
fsome  of  their  more  popular  publica- 
It  is  evident,  that  unwilling  to  confess 
:apacity  of  their  powers  to  unravel  the 
•y  of  their  own  existence,  and  having 
plished  much  by  their  intellectual  la- 
n  demonstrating  the  elements  of  the 
al  world,  the  laws  which  govern  their 
mtions,  and  the  formj  and  forces  de- 
d  thereby,  they  have  deluded  them- 
with,  and  are  trying  to  reconcile  the 
r  mind,  to  receive  the  assumption,  that 
ich  as  heretofore  we  have  had  no  ade- 
jxplanation  of  the  relation  of  life  and 

0  matter,  but  have  been  satisfied  with 
ne  conclusions,  drawn  from  premises, 
Imitted  to  be  scientific — meaning  the 
res — and  as  we  know  little  or  nothing 
and  mind  but  as  they  are  connected 
bysical  organization,  therefore  it  is  ra- 
to  conclude  they  are  the  result  of  that 
nation,  and  consequently  must  be  them- 
naterial  in  their  nature.  Thus  to  use 
guage  of  Huxley,  "Life  is  the  result  of 
lecular  forces  of  the  protaplasm  which 
s  it.  Thought  is  the  expression  of 
lar  changes  in  this  life-stuff,  and  is  as 
a  function  of  matter  as  motion  is." 
70v  may  be  the  effect  on  the.  religious 
fa  mind  whoso  consciousness  and  rati- 
>n  have  resulted  in  such  unsupported 
ions,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  appre- 
lore  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  once 

1  in  the  popular  belief,  they  would  re- 
?eneral  atheism. 


The  theory  of  "Selection  and  develop- 
ment,"— which  is  now  having  its  day  of  learn' 
ed  discussion  and  supposed  demonstration,  as 
many  such  theories  have  enjoyed  before  it, — 
even  where  not  claiming  that  "  life  is  an  inhe- 
rent property  of  matter,"  but  admitting  a  Su- 
preme Author  of  life,  who  set  the  original  cre- 
ative power  in  motion,  and  ordained  the  laws 
by  which  it  was  to  work,  dismisses  Him  from 
further  care  or  action,  and  claims  all  animat- 
ed nature  to  be  the  product  from  the  prime- 
val cells,  developing  and  selecting  the  various 
organisms,  so  as  to  modify  previous  forms  of 
existence,  and  to  create  new  ones.  The  ac- 
count of  the  creation  generally  accepted  as 
having  been  revealed  to  Moses  by  Him  who 
called  it  into  existence  by  the  word  o£  his 
power;  of  the  formation  of  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  breathing  into  him  a 
living  soul,  thus  making  him  an  heir  of  im- 
mortality; is  either  scoffed  at  as  an  eastern 
myth,  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  men  of 
science,  or  is  said  not  to  have  been  intend- 
ed to  record  scientific  truths,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  discoveries  of  the  learned.  Man,  instead 
of  having  been  created  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  to 
have  dominion,  as  Cod's  representative,  over 
all  inferior  beings,  is  represented  as  occupy- 
ing no  higher  rank  than  an  improved  ape ; 
possessing  the  organism  and  intellect  he  now 
has,  not  as  gifts  immediately  bestowed  by  an 
almighty  and  beneficent  Father,  but  worked 
out  by  the  development  and  selection  of  the 
perishing  beasts  whom  he  must  claim  as  his 
ancestors.  Thus  belief  in  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  men  who  wrote  the  scriptures, 
and  in  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  latter 
as  may  contravene  what  science  claims  to 
have  divulged,  is  virtually  destroyed ;  aud,  a 
system  built  up  by  the  deceptive  reasoning 
of  fallible  man,  is  substituted  therefor ;  by 
which  the  Almighty  is  resolved  into  little 
more  than  a  mere  lawgiver,  who,  millions  of 
years  ago,  after  the  initial  creation  of  matter 
and  prescribing  rules  for  its  action,  left  the 
primordial  protoplasm  to  work  out  such  re- 
sults as  accident  might  stumble  on,  or  sur- 
rounding circumstances  direct  under  the  laws 
of  its  being ;  and  to  this,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  innumerable  variety  of  living 
beings. 

We  may  readily  admit  there  is  much  of 
truth  in  the  theory  of  "  selection  and  devel- 
opment," and  that  valuable  knowledge  has 
been  gained  in  prosecuting  the  investigations 
and  arranging  the  facts  on  which  it  is  predi- 
cated; but  its  authors,  and  the  extreme,  sup- 
posititious conclusions  they  advocate,  add 
another  to  the  many  preceding  evidences  of 
man's  infirmity,  in  his  fallen  condition,  and, 
with  all  the  knowledge  ho  may  attain  in 
searching  after  truth,  how  incapable  are  his 
natural  powers  to  secure  him  from  fatal  error, 
when  attempting  to  comprehend  and  explain 
things,  placed  by  his  Maker,  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  finite  understanding.  And  yet  while 
he  looks  with  contempt  on  what  he  may 
brand  as  superstition  in  the  more  unlearned, 
his  own  pride  aud  self-conceit  maybe  the  true 
causes  why  he  does  not  accept,  in  childlike 
faith,  as  they  have  been  revealed,  the  very 
truths  which  he  is  toiling  after. 

In  this  ago  of  high  intellectual  culture,  when 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  analyse  and 
give  reasons  for  almost  every  process  of  na- 
ture, and  every  circumstance  of  life ;  when 


the  learned  are  restless  and  dissatisfied  until 
they  can  trace  every  effect  to  its  supposed 
cause,  and  bring  every  phenomenon  in  subor- 
dination to  some  one  or  more  of  what  we  call 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  many  leading  minds,  as  wo  have 
already  said,  under  the  influence  of  that 
"  knowledge  which  puffeth  up,"  to  take  very 
narrow  views  of  the  necessity  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Omnipotence  to  keep  our  globe, 
and  its  varied  living  inhabitants  in  being  and 
action  ;  and  by  the  multiplication  of  secondary 
causes,  to  thrust  the  Almighty  so  far  back 
from  the  world  we  find  around  us,  that  his 
agency  is  hardly  acknowledged.  He  alas! 
seems  to  bo  unseen  and  unfelt;  and  in  this,  as 
in  other  things,  the  theories  built  up  by  men's 
boasted  powers,  become  the  objects  of  their 
idolatry. 

How  little  can  we  recognize  in  the  labors 
and  reasoning  of  many  now  making  much 
noise  in  the  world  of  science,  that  evinces  re- 
gard for  tho  religion  of  Christ:  how  little  that 
betrays  concern  for  the  effect  produced  on 
their  admirers,  by  the  inculcation  of  their 
doubts  and  unbelief,  and  by  teaching  them 
that  their  actions  are  determined  by  their  men- 
tal and  physical  constitutions. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  simple  faith  aDd 
reverence,  the  filial  confidence  aud  trust,  pro- 
duced by  the  christian  religion  in  tho  heart  of 
whoever  receives  and  lives  up  to  it.  How- 
ever accomplished  a  scholar  he  may  bo,  he  does 
not  forget,  in  the  search  after  truth, !that  even 
in  the  works  and  workings  of  nature,  there 
are  secret  things  which  belong  unto  God, 
and  things  divinely  revealed  which  his  finite 
reason  cannot  penetrate  or  explain.  He  knows 
that  the  providence  of  the  Creator  is  not  oc- 
casional or  exceptional,  but  is  constantly  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  creation  of  his  wisdom 
and  power,  as  the  loving  care  of  a  father  over 
his  offspring ;  that  He  hears  and  answers  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry  for  food,  and 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice.  He  can  take  delight  in  investigating 
the  secrets  of  nature,  but  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  perfect  man  of  old,  "Ask  now  the  beasts 
and  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  they  shall  tell  thee;  or  speak  to 
the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee  ;  and  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee.  Who 
knoweth  not  in  all  these  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  wrought  this  ?  In  whose  hand  is 
the  spirit  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath 
of  all  mankind."  Thus  to  use  the  language  of 
a  christian  poet  : 

"The  soul  that  sees  Him,  or  receives  sublimed 
New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  to  employ 
More  worthily  the  powers  she  owned  before, 
Observes  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaze 
Of  ignorance  before,  she  overlooked; 
A  ray  of  heavenly  light  gilding  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  the  minute  ;. 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  the  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds.'' 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Fokeign. — Peace  has  been  made  between  Germany 
and  France.  On  the  28th  nit.,  President  Thiers  informed 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  conditions  on  which  peace 
might  be  obtained,  which  were  briefly  that  France  must 
cede  one-fifth  of  Lorraine,  including  Metz  and  Thion- 
ville,  and  all  of  Alsace,  except  Belfort,  and  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  five  thousand  millions  of  francs.  One  mil- 
lion this  year,  and  the  balance  in  three  years.  The 
German  troops  will  gradually  withdraw  from  French 
territory  as  the  payments  are  made.  The  Committee  of 
Consultation,  which  accompanied  Thiers  and  Favre  to 
Versailles,  made  their  report,  unanimously  recommend- 
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ing  the  ratification  by  the  assembly  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  the  pro- 
posed terms  were  opposed  by  the  deputies  from  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  and  some  others,  and  more  time  asked  for 
deliberation,  Thiers  energetically  appealed  to  the  As- 
sembly to  lose  no  time.  It  was  necessary  to  act  with- 
out delay  in  order  to  spare  Paris  from  great  suffering. 

The  Assembly  then  voted  the  ratification  of  the  pre- 
liminary conditions  of  peace  by  346  ayes  against  107 
nays. 

On  the  3d  inst.  the  Emperor  of  Germany  sent  a  dis- 
patch from  Versailles  to  Berlin,  announcing  that  he  had 
ratified  the  conditions  of  peace  which  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  at  Bordeaux  had  accepted.  While  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  peace  was  undecided, 
Paris  was  occupied  for  a  few  days  by  a  body  of  30,000 
German  troops.  The  Germans  entered  unopposed,  and 
found  the  city  silent,  deserted  and  in  mourning  in  that 
portion  which  was  assigned  for  their  occupation.  Im- 
mediately after  the  final  signing  of  the  treaty  orders 
were  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops, 
and  on  the  fourth  not  one  of  them  remained  in  the  city. 
The  forts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  will  be  delivered 
to  the  French  in  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
have  completed  the  removal  of  their  stores  and  property. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  of] 
peace  is  to  the  effect  that  the  contributions  of  money 
which  have  been  imposed  in  various  places  by  the  Ger- 
mans are  to  be  remitted.  A  V ersailles  dispatch  says, 
the  French  indemnity  is  payable  in  three  instalments, 
viz:  one  thousand  millions  in  1871,  two  thousand  mil- 
lions in  1872,  and  two  thousand  millions  in  1873.  The 
interest  is  only  payable  on  the  last  instalment,  from 
which  the  proportion  of  the  debt  appertaining  to  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  the  cost  of  the  railways  in  eastern 
France  are  to  be  deducted. 

The  French  government  has  ordered  the  immediate 
return  of  the  mobilized  national  guard  to  their  homes. 
The  Assembly  unanimously  voted  a  resolution  decree- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  stigmatizing  Napoleon 
as  the  author  of  the  misfortunes  of  France. 

The  German  occupation  of  Paris  was  highly  resented 
by  the  citizens  as  a  great  indignity,  and  there  were 
threats  of  opposition.  On  the  1st,  President  Thiers 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Paris,  appealing 
to  their  patriotism  and  wisdom  for  the  preservation  of 
order.  Famine,  he  says,  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  forts  and  obliged  the  government  to  open  negotia- 
tions. They  were  only  able  to  obtain  an  extension  of 
the  armistice  by  consenting  to  a  partial  occupation  of 
Paris. 

The  Duke  de  Broglichas  been  appointed  ambassador 
from  France  to  England. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  5th  says  :  The  Second 
army  has  commenced  to  march  homeward.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  and  \  on  Moltke  will  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  on  the  7th,  and  Bismarck  will 
soon  follow  the  Emperor. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says,  Thiers  declines  to  make  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Germany,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  necessary  for  France  to  imitate  the  United  States, 
and  restore  its  equilibrium  by  high  tariffs.  The  Prus- 
sian Cross  Gazette  of  the  5th  says,  that  according  to  a 
communication  received  here  from  Versailles,  the  Em- 
peror returns  to  Berlin  in  eight  days.  Frederick 
Charles  has  been  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the- 
army  of  occupation  in  France,  with  his  head-quarters 
at  Rheims. 

A  Berne  dispatch  of  the  4th  says,  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council  has  arranged  with  the  French  government  for 
the  return  of  Bourbaki's  army,  and  it  will  commence  to 
move  into  France  on  the  8th  inst.  The  transfer  of  the 
entire  army  will  take  ten  days. 

The  Austrian  financial  statement  for  1870,  is  more 
favorable  than  was  expected.  The  revenue  exceeded 
the  amount  estimated,  and  left  a  cash  balance  of  forty 
million  florins. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  informs  him  that  peace  had  been  concluded, 
and  states  the  terms  ;  also  that  Prussia  remembers  that 
Russia  prevented  the  spread  of  war.  The  Czar  replied 
that  he  shared  in  the  joy  felt  by  his  illustrious  brother, 
and  hoped  for  a  durable  peace. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  passed  the  bill 
authorizing  the  burial  of  dissenters  in  parish  church- 
yards, without  the  burial  service.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
stigmatized  Lord  Lyon's  course  as  ungenerous  and  cow- 
ardly in  deserting  the  British  population  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  siege,  when  he  was  entreated  by  the  French 
government  to  remain.  He  extolled  the  courageous 
devotion  of  "VVashburne.  the  American  Minister.  Lord 
Lyons  was  defended  by  Gladstone  and  Enfield. 

The  Tiraai  publishes  a  special  dispatch  from  its  Ver- 
sailles correspondent,  who  says  the  prescribed  limits  of 


France  are  being  rapidly  evacuated  by  the  German 
army.  The  movement  is  conducted  quietly  and  with 
admirable  order. 

The  Emperor  goes  this  week  to  Ferrieres,  and  will 
review  the  corps  during  his  journey. 

Mont  Valerien  and  all  other  forts  will  be  evacuated 
on  the  7th,  Rouen  on  the  12th,  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  on  the  19th. 

A  corps  of  40,000  French  soldiers  from  the  provinces 
are  now  marching  into  Paris,  where  they  replace  troops 
of  the  line  and  Mobile  Guards,  who  commence  to  leave 
the  capital  on  Monday.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  staffs  of  the  French  and  German  armies  which 
jjrevent  the  Germans  from  encountering  the  French  in 
their  movements  both  in  and  out  of  Paris. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  hourly  expected  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  which  is  still  the  abode  of  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

Negotiations  for  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  will  com- 
mence shortly  at  Brussels.  Although  the  main  points 
are  new  settled,  there  are  many  details  still  to  be  ad- 
justed, which  may  occupy  considerable  time.  The 
French  prisoners  in  Germany  will  remain  until  proper 
arrangements  are  made  for  their  return  to  France. 

London,  3d  mo.  6th.  Consols,  91f.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  92. 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  l\d. ;  Orleans,  Ihd. 
Red  winter  fall  wheat,  lis.  8d.  Spring  wheat,  10s.  10d. 
a  lis.  5d.  per  cental. 

United  States. — The  total  debt  of  the  United  States 
on  the  first  inst.,  less  amount  in- the  Treasury,  was  $2,- 
320,708,846.92.  The  debt  was  decreased  $7,317,960, 
during  the  past  month,  and  $117,619,630  since  3d  mo. 
1st,  1870 ;  the  decrease  since  3d  mo.  1st,  1869,  has  been 
$204,754,413.  Of  the  total  debt  $426,331,434  bears  no 
interest,  consisting  of  demand  and  legal-tender  notes, 
fractional  currency,  and  gold  certificates  of  deposit. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  306. 
There  were  54  deaths  from  consumption  ;  20  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  18  debility ;  12  disease  of  the  heart ; 
12  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  14  old  age.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  Second  month,  per  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  record,  was  33.93  deg.,  the  highest  during  the 
month  was  60°,  and  the  lowest  7.50.  The  amount  'of 
rain  3.08  inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  Second  month  for  the  past  eighty-two  years,  has 
been  30.79  deg.,  the  highest  mean  during  that  entire 
period  occurred  in  1857,  41.03  deg.,  the  lowest  24  cleg., 
in  1815, 1836,  1838,  The  mean  temperature  of  the  three 
winter  months  of  1870  and  1871,  appears  to  have  been 
33.58  deg.,  and  the  average  of  the  winter  temperature 
for  the  past  eighty-one  years  31.50  deg. 

The  third  session  of  the  41st  Congress  closed  on  the 
4th  inst.,  at  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  assembling 
of  the  42d  Congress.  In  the  Senate  the  following  new 
Senators  came  forward  and  took  the  oath  of  office: 
Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island;  Caldwell,  of  Kansas;  Cragin, 
of  New  Hampshire ;  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey ; 
Ferry,  of  Michigan  ;  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska ;  Kelley, 
of  Oregon  ;  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  Morrell,  of  Maine ; 
Robertson,  of  South  Carolina ;  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky; 
Saulsbury,  of  Delaware ;  Cooper,  of  Tennessee ;  Wilson, 
of  Massachusetts  ;  Wright,  of  Iowa  ;  Windom,  of  Min- 
nesota, and  West,  of  Louisiana. 

The  new  House  of  Representatives  convened,  like  the 
Senate,  at  12  m.,  on  the  adjournment  of  the  41st  Con- 
gress, and  222  members,  out  of  243,  answered  to  their 
names.  The  house  then  ballotted  for  Speaker,  and 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  was  chosen  by  a  vote  of  126 
out  of  219  cast.  After  choosing  a  Clerk  and  other  offi- 
cers, a  concurrent  resolution  for  an  adjournment  sine  die 
on  the  8th  inst.  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned 
until  the  7th  inst. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  bill,  which  finally  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision :  "  Hereafter  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  acknowledged 
or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe  or  power 
with  whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty : 
Provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  invalidate  or  impair  the  obligation  of 
any  treaty  heretofore  lawfully  made  and  ratified  with 
any  such  Indian  nation  or  tribe." 

The  conference  committee  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  originate  a  repeal  of  the  income 
tax,  failed  to  agree,  thus  carrying  the  matter  to  another 
Congress.  Among  the  House  bills  which  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  were  the  anti-poly- 
gamy bill,  intended  to  prevent  polygamy  in  Utah ;  an 
act  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  transit  by  rail- 
roads, &c;  an  act  in  relation  to  additional  bounties ;  an 
act  to  charter  the  Cincinnati  and  Southern -Railway  and 
others. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  6th  inst.    New  York.  —  American  gold,  111 


U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116;  ditto,  1867,  111 ;  ditto,  1' 
per  cents,  109£.  Superfine  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.70 
brands,  $7  a  $11.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
amber  western,  $1.65 ;  white  southern,  $1.80.  Wj 
barley,  $1  a  $1.10.  Oats,  67  a  70  cts.  Western 
corn,  86  a  88  cts. ;  yellow,  90  a  91  cts.  Philadel} 
Cotton,  15  a  15£  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  O 
Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a 
Western  red  wheat,$1.60  a  $1.65  ;  amber,  $1.70; 
gan  white,  $1.50  a  $1.90.  Rye,  $1.05.  Yellov 
80  cts.  Oats,  62£  a  65  cts.  The  arrivals  and  s 
beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached 
1800  head.  Extra  sold  at  8  a  8 J  cts.;  fair  to  gc 
a  7£  cts.,  and  common  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
about  12,000  sheep  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  an( 
hogs  at  $11  a  $11.50  per  100  lbs.  net,  for  coi 
Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $2.05  a  $2.15  ; 
prime,  $1.60  a  $1.90  ;  prime  to  choice  red,  $1.90  a 
fair  to  good,  $1.55  a  $1.75.  White  corn,  84  a  £ 
yellow,  81  a  82  cts.  Oats,  59  a  60  cts.  Chicago. — I 
extra  flour,  $5.50  a  $6.  No.  2  wheat,  $1.26  a  i 
No.  2  corn,  53£  cts.  No.  2  oats,  50  cts.  Rye, 
Lard,  12  J  cts. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONTRIBI 
TO  THE  ASYLUM. 
A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contribu 
the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived 
Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on  Fourth-d 
15th  of  Third  month  1871,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia. 

William  Bettle,  ( 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day 
month  1st.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  send 
to  the  Institution,  are  requested  to  make  early  a 
tion  to  Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  U 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Chaj 
Allen,  Treasurer,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphi 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted  a  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  first  mathe 
school.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Thomas  Conard,  West  Grove,  Chester  Cc 
Dr.  Charles  Evans,  702  Race  St.,  Philadt 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St., 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNES 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  A 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelph  j 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phil  I 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  ] 
Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  of  M 
ness.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phi 
Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  1  !,< 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phil  $ 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  "1 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  III 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOIj." 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  j-1 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fa  1 1 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  (II 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phila  1 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  (j 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1870, 
dleton,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  78th  ye 
age,  Nathan  Hole,  a  member  of  Upper  Sp 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  near  Pennsville,  Mo 

Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  First  mon 
Sarah  Ann  Hollingsworth,  aged  67  yeai 
months.  A  short  time  before  her  close  she  pra; 
"  Heavenly  Father,  have  pity  on  the  workms 
thy  holy  hand  and  blot  out  all  my  sins,  and 
home  to  thyself,  and  be  with  me  in  passing  thi 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

 ,  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  the  5th  ii 

about  73  years,  William  Bell,  formerly  Edi 
Irish  Friend.  He  was  sincerely  and  firmly  at 
the  principles  of  Friends  as  professed  by  ou 
predecessors  in  the  Truth,  and  died  peacefull 
to  all,  and  in  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  Gosp 
Saviour  whom  he  endeavored  to  serve  throug 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  time. 
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hie  Editors  op  The  Friend: 

having  carefully  read  the  Journal  of  our 

friend  William  Evans,  it  seemed  to  me 
e  are  subjects  so  fully  treated  and  exem- 
ed  in  it,  that  I  might  do  the  good  cause 
ice,  by  such  a  selection  from  it  as  would 
g  these  subjects  out  more  strikingly  than 
'  seem  to  be,  as  scattered  throughout  the 
c.  I  mean  the  early  influences  of  the 
y  Spirit  upon  his  heart ;  his  moderation 
he  pursuits  of  the  things  of  this  world, 

the  implicitness  of  his  obedience  to  the 
tings  and  guidance  of  his  Divine  Master, 
is  Borvices  as  a  minister.  If  the  parts  I 
)  selected  meet  your  approbation,  I  shall 
lad  of  their  insertion  in  '•  The  Friend." 

A  Constant  Eeader. 

For  "The  Friend.' 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 
?or  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
jy  and  goodness  of  God  extended  to  me 
i  earlj'  life,  and  to  encourage  others  to 
I  to  the  visitations  and  convictions  of  his 
7  Spirit,  that  through  obedience  thereto 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may 
ad  and  prevail,  I  have  believed  it  right 
i  time  to  time,  to  preserve  memorandums 
s  dealings  with  me,  and  to  leave  them  as 
stimony  to  his  unfailing  goodness  and 
fulness  to  the  children  of  men  who  love, 
e,  honor  and  put  their  trust  in  Him  alone, 
especially  that  my  dear  children,  should 

survive  me,  may  be  drawn  more  and 
a  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  God  of 
•  fathers,  and  walking  in  the  Truth  all 
days  of  their  lives,  become  instrumental 
ie  divine  hand,  in  holding  up  to  others 
mrity  and  spirituality  of  the  religion  of 
Lord  Jesus  as  He,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
3d  it  to  the  holy  apostles,  and  those  whom 
nade  ministers  and  promulgators  of  it  at 
rise  of  our  religious  Society.  I  believe 
George  Fox,  Eobert  Barclay,  Isaac  Pen- 
>n,  William  Penn,  George  Whitehead  and 
y  others,  were  divinely  prepared  and 
ited  by  Christ  Jesus,  the  minister  of  the 
tuary  and  true  tabernacle  which  God 

pitched  and  not  man,  for  reviving  and 
tually  preaching  the  same  gospel  of  life 
salvation,  in  its  original  purity  and  clear- 
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ness,  which  had  been  much  lost  sight  of 
through  a  long  night  of  apostacy.  And  though 
the  spirit  of  anti-Christ,  and  some  who  are 
more  or  less  darkened  and  deluded  by  it  may 
seek  to  obscure  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
gospel,  as  professed  from  the  beginning  by 
Friends,  yet  a  blast  will  be  brought  over  all 
such  attempts  in  the  Lord's  time,  and  He  will 
raise  up  from  generation  to  generation,  living 
witnesses  of  the  coming  and  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  his  spiritual  appearance  in  the 
souls  of  his  children  who,  as  they  are  faithful 
in  the  day  of  small  things  to  the  unfoldings 
of  his  Spirit,  will  be  qualified  in  living  faith 
to  call  Jesus,  Lord  and  Saviour,  both  from 
what  they  have  experienced  of  his  redeeming 
power  in  their  hearts,  and  from  a  true  and 
certain  belief  of  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  gospel  as  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

Thus  begins  the  instructive  account  which 
our  friend  William  Evans  has  left  of  his  reli- 
gious experience  and  his  gospel  labours.  The 
volume  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive, 
and  will  hold  its  place  beside  the  journals  of 
Thomas  Story,  John  Richardson,  John  Church- 
man and  Thomas  Scattergood,  as  long  as  the 
doctrines  of  our  Society  endure.  It  is  a  large 
book,  and  the  selections  may  be  of  service  to 
those  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  opportunity 
to  read  the  whole. 

William  Evans  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  5th  of  10th  mo.  1787,  was  blessed  with 
religious  and  wise  parents,  who  watched  over 
him  with  unceasing  anxiety.  He  was  sent  to 
Westtown  Boarding  School  at  the  opening  of 
that  Institution,  and  remained  there  nearly 
three  years.  After  his  return  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  drug  business,  and  thus  describes 
one  of  his  early  temptations.  "  One  fine 
winter  evening  my  master's  sleigh  and  horses 
having  been  out,  he  told  the  apprentices  we 
might  take  a  ride,  and  accordingly  with  one 
of  these  young  men,  we  set  off,  and  rode  out 
a  few  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
where  this  young  man  proposed  we  should  go 
into  a  tavern  and  get  something  to  drink. 
This  was  a  new  proposition  to  me,  upon  which 
I  hesitated,  having  never  been  accustomed  to 
go  to  taverns  or  drink  any  thing  like  ardent 
spirits.  We  got  out  of  the  sleigh,  but  I  did 
not  move  from  the  side  of  it,  and  while  hesi- 
tating, the  countenance  of  my  father  pre- 
sented to  my  view,  as  though  he  had  suddenly 
appeared  before  me,  which  immediately  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  disapprobation,  and  1  gave 
my  voice  against  going  into  the  tavern,  and 
we  accordingly  resumed  our  seats  and  rode 
home.  This  was  an  evidence  of  the  watchful 
care  of  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep,  in  bringing  to  my  mind  the  conviction, 
that  were  my  father  present,  I  would  not  dare 
to  go  into  such  a  place,  and  further  shows  the 
importance  of  the  circumspect  deportment  of 
parents,  before  their  children,  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  salutary  restraint  towards  them." 
page  12. 
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Notwithstanding  he  had  been  carefully 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, "  so  far  as  I  can  remember,"  says  he,  "I 
had  never  yet  had  a  full  sense  of  my  lost  con- 
dition, and  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change 
of  heart,  in  order  that  I  might  be  brought 
into  his  favor,  and  sanctified  so  as  to  befitted 
for  spiritual  communion  with  Him.  My  father 
frequently  read  the  Bible  to  us,  as  well  as 
other  religious  books,  particularly  on  First 
day.  One  evening  when  collected  for  that 
purpose,  I  read  to  the  family  William  Leddra's 
epistle,  written  the  day  before  he  was  exe- 
cuted. It  had  a  very  powerful  effect  on  me, 
tendering  my  heart  in  an  unusual  degree,  and 
bringing  me  to  trembling ;  under  which  I  was 
favored  with  an  extraordinary  visitation  of 
heavenly  love,  producing  a  sense  of  my  sinful 
impure  condition,  and  fervent  desires  after 
holiness — that  I  might  become  changed,  and 
hereafter  live  a  life  of  acceptance  with  my 
Heavenly  Father.  I  had  never  had  the  same 
view  of  myself,  nor  felt  the  same  willingness 
and  desire  to  dedicate  myself  to  Him  as  at 
that  time.  The  savor  of  it  continued  many 
days.  The  light  of  Christ  shone  clearly  into 
my  heart ;  showing  me  that  many  of  my  habits 
were  contrary  to  the  Divine  purity  and  must 
be  abandoned — that  many  of  my  words  were 
light  and  unsavory,  and  a  guard  must  be 
placed  at  the  door  of  my  lips.  Love  flowed 
in  my  heart,  towards  my  gracious  Almighty 
Parent  pre-eminently,  and  then  towards  all 
men  as  creatures  of  the  same  all-powerful 
hand.  I  desired  above  all  things  to  be  with 
Jesus,  and  to  know  Him  to  continue  with  me, 
and  at  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  He  did  con- 
descend to  manifest  himself  iu  a  clear  manner, 
so  that  his  countenance  was  lovely,  and  I 
walked  under  his  guidance  and  protection, 
with  great  delight.  It  was  the  baptism  of 
repentance,  the  day  of  my  espousals — the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life  ;  and  while  favored  with 
these  heavenly  feelings,  I  thought  nothing 
would  be  too  hard  to  part  with,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  my  Saviour. 

"  The  heavenly  visitation  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, was  like  the  baptism  of  love  unto  re- 
pentance, in  which  I  felt  confident,  like  Peter, 
of  adhering  closely  to  the  Master,  though 
others  might  forsake  him.  He  knew  when  it 
was  proper  to 'withdraw  those  sensible  mani- 
festations of  his  presence  and  support  under 
which  I  was  forming  such  conclusions,  and 
when  the  dispensation  was  changed,  and  no 
comeliness  could  be  seen  in  Him  or  in  myself, 
I  soon  found  that  my  constancy  would  be 
easily  shaken.  There  was  a  wilderness  travel 
to  pass  through,  in  which  I  was  to  feel  the 
strength  of  my  evil  propensities,  and  the  sub- 
tlety and  power  of  Satan  as  I  never  yet  had 
witnessed.  The  change  was  hard  to  endure, 
and  though  I  strove  for  a  time  to  maintain 
the  ground  I  had  taken,  yet  being  assailed 
again  and  again  with  temptation,  and  looking 
at  it  instead  of  looking  towards  Him  who 
alone  could  preserve  me,  I  let  go  my  faith  in 
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his  unfailing  regard,  concluded  I  might  as 
well  gratify  myself  this  once,  and  when  I  had 
yielded,  distress  came  upon  me.  Having  cast 
away  my  shield  I  felt  like  a  poor  fallen  crea- 
ture, unworthy  of  Divine  notice  and  not  likely 
to  be  again  favored  with  it :  Shut  up  in  dark 
ness,  the  tempter  vaunted  over  me,  and  sug 
gested  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  me  to 
attempt  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way,  that 
would  not  be  able  to  control  and  resist  my 
passions  and  inclinations,  and  therefore  might 
as  well  continue  to  indulge  them. 

"  To  be  thus  overcome  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  warfare,  and  so  soon  deprived  of 
those  heavenly  sensations  which  I  had  en- 
joyed in  the  presence  and  company  of  the 
Deliverer  of  the  captive  soul,  filled  me  with 
sadness,  and  I  went  mourning  on  my  way 
Divine  displeasure  was  administered,  but  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  the  Lord  remembered 
mercy,  and  through  the  operation  of  his 
blessed  Spirit,  brought  me  again  into  tender- 
ness of  heart,  and  I  was  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  my  unworthiness  of  his  condescension 
and  love  towards  such  a  poor  rebellious  crea- 
ture. 

"  I  was  educated  in  the  belief  that  divine 
worship  was  performed  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
and  that  the  qualification  for  this  essential 
duty  was  to  be  waited  for  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh.  When  in  meeting  I  endeavoured  to 
have  my  mind  gathered  from  all  visible  things, 
and  at  times  was  favored  with  the  presence 
of  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  met  together  in 
his  name,  sometimes  tendering  my  spirit  with 
his  goodness,  and  at  others  instructing  me  in 
those  things  that  pertain  to  salvation  ;  and  I 
felt  it  to  be  a  religious  duty,  diligently  to  at- 
tend all  the  meetings  to  which  I  belonged  as 
they  came  in  course."  pp.  13 — 15. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Sheep-shearing  in  Australia. 

The  chief  agricultural  interest  in  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  is  grazing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  for  export.  In  1859  there 
were  8,162,671  sheep  in  the  colony,  and  2,190,- 
976  horned  cattle,  chiefly  owned  by  large  pro- 
prietors, whose  holdings  of  land  in  many  cases 
include  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  On 
some  of  the  stations  as  they  are  called,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sheep  are  pastured,  beside 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  Since  1859,  the 
number  of  animals  pastured  has  doubtless 
greatly  increased.  The  shearing  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year,  commencing  in  the  Eighth 
month,  and  continued  during  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  until  the  commencement  of  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Eleventh  month,  when  the  increas- 
ing dust  and  abundance  of  grass  seeds  makes 
its  further  prosecution  inexpedient.  A  late 
number  of  LitteWs  Living  Age  contains  an 
article  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  describing 
the  shearing  at  one  of  the  stations.  The 
writer  says:  "Lot  us  give  a  glance  at  the 
small  army  of  working  men  assembled  at 
Anabanco,  one  out  of  hundreds  of  stations  in 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  ranging  from 
100,000  sheep  downwards.  There  are  seventy 
shearers;  about  fifty  washers:  including  the 
men  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  boilers, 
bricklayers,  &c;  ten  or  twelve  boundary- 
riders,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ride  round  the  large 
paddocks,  seeing  that  the  fences  (wire)  are  all 
intact,  and  keeping  a  general  look-out  over 


the  condition  of  the  sheep ;  three  or  four  over- 
seers ;  half  a  dozen  young  men  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  sheep-farming,  or,  as 
it  is  generally  phrased  "  colonial  experience," 
a  comprehensive  expression  enough  ;  a  score 
or  two  of  teamsters,  with  a  couple  of  hundred 
horses  or  bullocks,  waiting  for  the  high-piled 
wool-bales,  which  are  loaded  up  and  sent  away 
as  soon  as  shorn  ;  wool  sorters,  pickers  up, 
pressors,  yardsmen,  extra  shepherds,"  &c. 
The  payments  at  this  season  are  heavy.  The 
shearing  alone  will  probably  cost  £1,700,  the 
washing  £400,  exclusive  of  provisions  con- 
sumed, &c.  Carriage  of  wool  £1,500;  other 
hands  from  £30  to  £40  per  week,  all  of  which 
disbursements  take  place  within  from  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  after  the  shears  are  in  the 
first  sheep.  All  the  needful  preparations  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  writer  describes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  as  follows :  "  Half  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  Mr.  Gorden  (the  manager) 
walks  quietly  into  the  vast  building  which 
contains  the  sheep  and  their  shearers — called 
'  the  shed'  par  excellence.  Every  thing  is  in 
perfect  cleanliness  and  order,  the  floor  swept 
and  smooth,  with  its  carefully  planed  boards 
of  pale  yellow  aromatic  pine.  Small  tram- 
ways, with  baskets  for  the  fleeces,  run  the 
wool  up  to  the  wool-tables,  superseding  the 
more  general  plan  of  hand-picking.  At  each 
side  of  the  shed  floor  are  certain  small  areas, 
four  or  five  feet  square,  such  space  being  found 
by  experience  to  be  sufficient  for  the  postures 
and  gymnastics  practised  during  the  shearing 
of  a  sheep.  Opposite  to  each  square  is  an  ap- 
perture,  communicating  with  a  long  narrow 
paled  yard,  outside  of  the  shed.  Through 
this  each  man  pops  his  sheep  when  shorn, 
where  it  remains  in  company  with  others 
shorn  by  the  same  hand,  until  counted  out. 
This  being  done  by  the  overseer  or  manager, 
supplies  a  check  upon  hasty  or  unskilful  work. 
The  body  of  the  wool-shed  floored  with  battens 


placed  half  an  inch  apart,  is  filled  with  wooly  the  wool  hanging  in  one  fleece  like  a  gr|t 


victims.  This  enclosure  is  subdivided  into 
minor  pens,  of  which  each  fronts  the  place  of 
two  shearers,  who  catch  from  it  until  the  pen 
is  empty.  When  this  takes  place,  a  man  for 
the  purpose  refills  it.  As  there  are  local  ad- 
vantages, an  equitable  distribution  of  places 
has  to  be  made  by  lot.  On  every  subdivision 
stands  a  shearer,  as  Mr.  Gordon  walks,  with 
an  air  of  calm  authority,  down  the  long  aisle 
Seventy  men,  chiefly  in  their  prime,  the  flower 
of  the  working  men  of  the  colony,  they  are 
variously  gathered.  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  are  represented  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half  of  the  number  ;  the  other  half  is  com- 
posed of  native-born  Australians 

"Among  these  last — of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Anglo-Celtic  descent — are  to  be  seen  some  of 
the  finest  men,  physically  considered,  the  race 
is  capable  of  producing.  Taller  than  their 
British-born  brethren,  with  softer  voices  and 
more  regular  features,  they  inherit  the  power- 
ful frames  and  unequalled  muscular  develop- 
ment of  their  ancestry.  Leading  lives  chiefly 
devoted  to  agricultural  labor,  they  enjoy  larger 
intervals  of  leisure  than  is  permissible  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  Europe.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  favorable  to  health  ;  they  have  been 
accustomed  from  childhood  to  abundance  of 
the  best  food;  opportunities  of  intercolonial 
travel  are  frequent  and  common.  Hence  the 
Anglo-Australian  laborer,  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  sharpened  eagerness  which  distin- 
guishes his  Transatlantic  cousin,  has  yet  an 
air  of  independence  and  intelligence,  combined 


with  a  natural  grace  of  movement,  who' 
unknown  to  the  peasantry  of  Britain. 

"  An  idea  is  prevalent  that  the  Australh 
are,  as  a  race,  physically  inferior  to  the  Briti 
It  is  asserted  that  they  grow  too  fast,  tend  i 
height  and  slenderness,  and  do  not  possji 
adequate  stamina  and  muscle.  The  ideal 
erroneous.  The  men  reared  in  cities  on  n 
seaboard,  living  sedentary  lives  in  sho 
banks  or  counting-houses,  are  doubtless  m<  i 
or  less  pale  and  slight  of  form.  So  are  tb* 
who  live  under  such  conditions  all  over  1i 
world.  But  those  who  have  followed  if 
plough  on  the  upland  farms,  or  lived  a  who 
life  on  the  stations  of  the  far  interior,  w| 
have  had  their  fill  of  wheaten  bread  and  b|| 
steaks  since  they  could  walk,  are  men! 
vigorous  frames,  stout  of  heart  and  ready!! 
hand.  *  *  *  * 

"  It  is  now  about  seven  o'clock.  Mr.  Gord  j 
moves  forward.  As  he  does  so,  every  ml 
leans  towards  the  open  door  of  the  pen  i 
front  of  which  he  stands.  The  bell  souni  l 
With  the  first  stroke  each  one  of  the  sevetf 
men  has  sprung  upon  a  sheep;  has  drawrl 
out,  placed  its  head  across  his  knee,  and! 
working  his  shears,  as  if  the  'last  man  ol 
was  to  be  flogged,  or  tarred  and  feathered! 
the  least.  Four  minutes — James  Steadm;, 
who  learned  last  year,  has  shorn  down  ca 
side  of  his  sheep,  Jack  Holmes  and  Gunda'i 
Bill  are  well  down  the  other  sides  of  thei; 
when  William  May  raises  himself  with  a  jefe 
ing  sigh,  and  releases  his  sheep,  perfec 
clean-shorn  from  the  nose  to  the  heels,  throul 
the  aperture  of  his  separate  enclosure.  W| 
the  same  effort  apparently  he  calls  out '  wot 
and  darts  upon  another  sheep.  Drawing  ti 
second  victim  across  his  knee,  he  buries  I 
shear  points  in  the  long  wool  of  its  neck.  I 
moment  after  a  lithe  and  eager  boy  has  gaL 
ered  up  fleece  No.  1,  and  tossed  it  into  11 
train  basket.    He  is  half  way  down  its  siu 


glossy  mat,  before  you  have  done  wonderis 
whether  he  did  really  shear  the  first  she  , 
or  whether  ho  had  not  a  ready  shorn  one! 
his  coat  sleeve — like  a  conjurer. 

"By  this  time  Jack  Holmes  and  Gund.'i 
Bill  are  'out,'  or  finished;  and  the  cryf 
'  wool !  wool !'  seems  to  run  continuously;]! 
and  down  the  long  aisles  of  the  shed. 
and  then  the  '  refrain'  is  varied  by  '  TV  ' 
being  shouted  instead,  when  a  piece  of  s  i 
is  snipped  off  as  well  as  the  wool.  Gr  » 
healing  properties  are  attributed  by 
shearers  to  this  substance,  and  if  one  of  th  ii 
cuts  himself,  as  occasionally  happens,  he  • 
plies  the  same  remedy.  *  *  Though  lil|) 
time  is  lost,  tho  men  are  by  no  means  up 
the  speed  which  they  will  attain  in  a  few  di  a 
when  in  full  practice  and  training.  Tb'a 
nerve,  muscle,  eye,  endurance,  will  be  all  ,| 
so  to  speak,  concert-pitch,  and  sheep  af  I 
sheep  will  be  shorn  with  a  precision  £  Is 
celerity  marvellous  to  the  unprofessional  - 
server.  The  unpastoral  reader  may  bo  I 
formed  that  speed  and  completeness  of  de  n 
dation  are  the  grand  desiderata  in  sheariil 
the  employer  thinks  principally  of  the  latt  j.  • 
the  shearer  principally  of  the  former.  *  *1 

CTo  be  concluded.) 

It  was  the  concern  of  our  early  Friends  til 
as  it  was  a  groat  cross  to  them  in  the  beg  • 
ning  of  their  ministry  to  speak,  it  might  i  '< 
become  one  to  be  silent,  when  they  had  no  j 
ing  in  command  to  say. —  W.  E. 
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Srratum. — The  date  of  the  Bible  men- 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  should 
9  been  1537,  not  1530.] 

For  "The  Friend." 

: Acconat of  Richard  Smith,  author  of  "A  Letter 
i  Priest  of  the  Church  of  England,"  A,D.  1660. 

(Concluded  from  page  226.) 

uch  matter  of  high  interest  could  be  add- 
showing  the  prosperous  growth  of  the 
.ement,  and  the  primeval  innocency  of  the 
tion  between  the  white  men  and  the  red 
,  but  the  record  can  be  found  in  old  his- 
)S,  and  it  is  time  to  bring  this  article  to  a 
>.  I  am  tempted,  however,  to  give  the  short 
simple  story  of  the  first  marriage,  from  a 
uscript  at  my  hand,  as  an  illustration  not 
y  to  have  come  to  the  notice  of  many 
ers.  The  parties  were  Matthew  Champion 
Catharine  Murfin,  two  who  came  in  the 
ship,  the  "  Kent." 

[n  those  early  times  courtship  was  short 
marriage  celebrated  with  but  little  cere- 
y.  Matthew  expressed  himself  inclined 
arry,  and  Catharine  replied,  '  I  know  not, 
;hew,  I  have  no  great  objection  to  thee, 
[  must  be  courted  a  little !  The  prelimi- 
js  thus  settled,  they  soon  after  assembled 
v  Friends,  proceeded  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lace,  perhaps  the  first  crossway  they  came 
ad  there  solemnly  declared  that  they  took 

other  for  man  and  wife,  with  mutual 
lises  of  faith  and  love,  until  death  should 
rate  them.  After  the  ceremony  they  re- 
ed home  to  dinner  and  made  a  good  chear 
jme  fresh  fish  which  they  purchased  of  a 
y  of  Indians  they  met  in  the  path." 
lis  story,  if  true  in  all  particulars,  must 
)  occurred  before  the  arrival  of  the  large 
;  in  which  meetings  were  early  held, 
le  sons  of  Eichard  Smith  of  Bramham, 
uced  by  the  grateful  prospect  of  religious 
lorn  after  long  oppression, "removed — with 
exception,  Benjamin,  who  died  single  in 
land — to  America  at  various  times,  from 

to  1699.  The  first  to  emigrate  was  John, 
jldest,  who  came  over  in  the  ship  Kent, 
ie  year  1677,  being  then  20  years  of  age. 
vas  allotted,  as  owner  of  one  share  of  pro- 
,y,  lot  No.  9,  in  the  first  survey  of  Bur- 
,on  town  lots,  made  in  that  year  by 
ard  Noble,  said  lot  being  on  the  London 
"est  side  of  Main  street,  where  his  brother 
iel  afterwards  built  one  of  the  earliest 
sions  in  Burlington,  still  standing.  He 
is  to  have  come  over  as  a  pioneer  for  the 
ly,  several  times  making  the  return  voy- 
to  England,  and  finally  dying  at  sea  on 
jfay  hither,  unmarried,  in  1699.  Daniel, 

was  also  a  Proprietor,  came  over  with 
ph  and  Emanuel  in  1691,  and  was  fol- 
:d  in  a  few  years  by  Samuel,  and  lastly 

ard. 

ie  value  of  seven  thousand  pounds  in 
Is,  was  paid  by  the  Proprietors  of  West 
',  or  New  West  Jersey,  to  the  Indians  in 
iguishment  of  their  claims  to  the  land, 
ing,  with  the  debt  of  £11,500,  due  by 
inge,  £18,500  in  alias  the  first  cost  to  them, 
ie  Province.  The  final  dividend  of  land 
ted  to  each  Proprietary  share  35,000  acres; 
would  give  for  the  three  shares  of  Richard 
-h  and  his  two  sons,  105,000  acres.  Their 
s  were  located  at  various  points,  from  the 
50netcong  and  upper  Delaware  rivers,  the 
hborhood  of  Burlington  and  tho  Rancocas 
its  branches,  to  the  Egg  harbor  river,  on 
:h  Daniel  Smith  had  thirty-five  tracts. 


Prom  the  first  estimated  value  of  choice  Pro- 
prietary shares  at  £350,  we  get  the  ratio  of 
one  pound  sterling  for  one  hundred  acres. 
The  value  per  acre  of  course  increased  as  the 
lands  were  gradually  sold  off.  In  1749  some 
of  the  timber  land  on  the  Mesconetcong  sold 
at  £60  per  hundred  acres. 

The  descendants  of  Eichard  Smith  con- 
tinued, for  a  full  century  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  "  Concessions"  in  1676,  to  fill  some 
of  the  most  important  public  offices  of  the 
Province.  About  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  war  Friends  ceased  to  hold  public 
office,  objecting  on  conscientious  grounds  to 
the  shedding  of  human  blood,  and,  many  of 
them,  considering  the  separation  from  Eng- 
land premature.  At  that  period,  Eichard 
Smith  of  Bramham-hall,  county  of  Burlington, 
great-grandson  of  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  New  Jersey  to  represent  them  there- 
in, sat  for  New  Jersey  in  the  first  and  second 
Continental  Congress;  from  the  latter  cele- 
brated body,  then  about  to  sign  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  he  resigned  in  1776,  on 
account  of  indisposition,  and  conscientious 
objection  to  war. 

Of  the  close  of  life  of  Eichard  Smith,  Joseph 
Sansom  says  : 

"  Having  preserved  the  respectable  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  christian, 
unblemished,  even  in  the  esteem  of  many  who 
officially  persecuted  his  religious  principles, 
notwithstanding  the  various  difficulties  which 
the  open  profession  of  them  innocently  incur- 
red, he  died  peaceably,  at  Bramham,  in  the 
year  1688,  about  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age." 

The  best  idea  of  his  character  is  to  be  got 
from  the  foregoing  letter,  addressed  by  him 
to  one  of  the  official  persecutors  above  alluded 
to,  believed  to  be  the  same  Priest  James,  of 
Bramham,  through  whom  he  often  suffered, 
and  at  whose  suit  his  widow  was  cruelly  im- 
prisoned a  few  months  after  his  death.  It 
breathes  a  gentle  Christian  courtesy  and  love, 
united  with  firmness  and  clearness  in  doc- 
trine, which  to  me  are  very  admirable.  The 
refugee  spoken  of  in  the  last  paragraph  was 
probably  a  Huguenot  exile  from  France,  for 
the  English  priests  of  that  day  could  receive 
and  protect  these  with  one  hand,  while  per- 
secuting Friends  with  the  other. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  with  some  of  the 
verses  of  Eichard  Smith,  I  do  so  not  on  account 
of  any  literary  merit  they  possess,  but  to  show 
how  entirely  he  had  received  the  doctrine  of 
the  Inward  Light  at  the  early  period  of  A.  D. 
1650,  which  is  the  date  affixed,  as  heretofore 
stated,  to  the  original.  They  were  written  in 
early  manhood,  at  a  period  when  protracted 
civil  war  had  reduced  literature  to  a  very  low 
ebb,  and,  as  compositions,  are  fully  equal  to 
those  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  the  favorite 
religious  poets  and  hymn-writers  of  the  day. 

The  piece  is  entitled  "  A  Poetical  Epistle 
or  Christian  Directory,  written  by  Eichard 
Smith,  1650."  After  describing  various  states 
of  unconverted  minds,  and  of  such  as  having 
had  some  religious  experience  have  followed 
after  false  lights,  he  goes  on  : — 

"  Now  thou  whoe'er  shalt  find  thyself 

In  any  of  these  states, 
And  wouldest  gladly  life  obtain 

And  be  regenerate, 
Come  I  will  show  thee  how  my  soul 

Was  brought  out  of  this  pit, 
And  from  the  filth  of  sin  redeeni'd 

Among  the  Babes  to  sit. 


When  thus  I  felt  the  weight  of  sin, 

And  Conscience  was  opprest, 
That  hopes  of  life  seemed  to  fail — 

My  soul  was  from  her  rest — 
Then  did  I  to  the  Lord  draw  near 

And  barkened  to  his  Light — 
I  did  incline  mine  ear  to  hear 

What  his  Witness  brought  to  sight. 

Who  answered  and  said  to  me ; 

'  Within  thee  I  have  set 
A  true  and  faithful  Counsellor 

A  guide  unto  thy  feet ; — 
To  wit,  the  Light  within  the  mind 

Which  from  my  Son  doth  come, 
To  be  a  Guide  and  Lanthorn  bright 

Enlightening  every  room.' 

And  as  this  Light  of  sin  convinced, 

And  evil  showed  to  me — 
And  as  I  did  obedience  yield 

Guided  by  it  to  be — 
So  did  the  Lord's  own  pow'r  appear 

From  sin  to  set  me  free, 
And  strength  to  grow  from  grace  to  grace 

My  God  did  give  to  me. 

His  Covenant  New  he  then  to  me 

Did  tender  on  this  wise  ; — - 
'  If  thou  wilt  have  no  gods  but  Me, 

My  glory  not  despise, 
Nor  bow  to  image,  form  or  shape, 

But  in  my  power  stand  still, — 
Thou  shalt  my  saving  grace  receive — 

Thy  cup  with  joy  I'll  fill.' 

So  thou  that  art  not  in  thy  rest, 

And  wouldest  guided  be, — 
To  thee  I  give  this  testament 

My  God  hath  given  me, 

And  so  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  from 

Bichaed  Smith." 

About  Clocks. — Some  way  of  measuring  time 
must  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  for  in  the  book  of 
Kings,  the  dial  is  spoken  of,  and  the  shadows 
going  backward  and  forward  ten  degrees.  It 
is  believed  that  there  was  more  than  one  way 
by  which  men  had  knowledge  of  the  passing 
of  the  hours.  One  was  by  the  advancing 
shadows,  from  step  to  step,  on  the  flight  of 
stairs  leading  up  into  palaces  and  other  im- 
portant buildings. 

One  of  the  first  inventions  was  the  clepsydra, 
or  water-clock,  which  was  a  contrivance  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  was  in  use  among  them  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  the  second  Sardanapalus. 
Clepsydra,  or  water  stealer,  it  was  called, 
from  two  words  which  have  that  meaning. 
The  instrument  was  of  various  materials; 
sometimes  transparent,  but  generally  of  brass, 
and  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  holding  several 
gallons.  In  any  case,  the  principle  on  which 
it  operated  was  the  same.  There  was  a  very 
small  hole,  either  in  the  side  or  bottom, 
through  which  the  water  slowly  trickled,  or, 
as  the  name  expresses  it,  stole  away,  into 
another  vessel  below.  In  the  lower  one  a  cork 
floated,  showing  the  rise  of  tho  water.  By 
calculating  how  many  times  a  day  the  water 
was  thus  emptied  from  one  to  another,  they 
gained  a  general  idea  of  the  time.  The  Chi- 
nese and  Egyptians  used  this;  so,  also,  did 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  found  among  the 
ancient  Britons.  It  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  rude  attempts,  in  many  nations, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  hours. 

The  idea  of  tho  hour  glass  must  have  grown 
out  of  this.  Instead  of  two  large  vessels, 
there  were  devised  the  pear  shaped  glasses, 
joined  by  what  may  be  called  the  stem  ends  ; 
and  a  delicate  fine  sand  Avas  used  instead  of 
water.  It  was  the  invention  of  a  French 
monk,  and  has  never  been  improved  upon. 
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This  man  recovered  the  lost  art  of  blowing 
glass,  and  then  did  a  second  service  to  the 
world  by  inventing  the  beautiful  hour  glass. 
There  was  a  marvellous  exactness  of  calcula- 
tion about  the  time  which  the  sand  would 
spend  in  passing  through  the  slender  opening 
from  one  bulb  into  the  other.  It  has  always 
been  considered  a  very  accurate  time  keeper; 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  inventions. 

Clocks  were  first  used  in  monasteries. 

The  word  originally  meant  bell ;  and  the 
two — clock  and  bell — in  calling  them  to  their 
devotions  and  duties,  performed  the  same  of- 
fice. These,  however,  were  tower  clocks;  not 
small  ones  for  apartments.  One  was  set  up 
in  France  in  1374,  and  created  a  great  excite- 
ment, being  the  wonder  of  the  age.  The 
maker  of  it  was  made  a  nobleman  for  his  ser- 
vice in  constructing  such  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  first  one  in  Eng- 
land was  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
was  placed  in  the  tower  opposite  Westminis- 
ter Palace.  The  hour-glass  and  sun-dial  had 
long  been  in  common  use ;  but  this  was  the 
first  thing  which  could  be  called  a  clock,  ex- 
cept the  water-clocks,  one  of  which  had  been 
brought  home  from  France  by  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion. 

Clocks  were,  at  this  period,  of  so  great 
value,  that  they  were  sent  as  gifts  by  one 
sovereign  to  another,  as  the  most  rare  and 
costly  things  are  now. —  Oliver  Optic's  Mag. 


memory  of  those  little  kindnesses  will  never 
fade  from  his  heart. 

If  you  wish  to  be  good  to  the  young,  prove 
yourself  indeed  a  generous,  loving  friend  to 
them. 


Befriending  Young  People.  —  When  John 
Wesley  saw  a  young  man  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  snares  of  evil  associates,  he  did  not 
watch  him  sharply  at  a  distance,  and  speak  of 
his  shortcomings  to  others,  predicting  that  he 
was  "  on  the  high  road  to  ruin." 

He  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  by  a  genial, 
affable  manner,  sought  to  give  him  good  sub- 
jects for  thought,  or  hints  for  conduct.  Advice 
thus  hospitably  enforced  was  very  impressive. 
He  would  draw  out  a  young  man  in  conver- 
sation, and  learn  what  studies  he  was  most 
proficient  in,  which  were  essential  to  his  suc- 
cess, and  then  assist  him  to  acquire  the  mas- 
tery of  them. 

Another  most  valuable  way  of  aiding  a 
young  man  whom  social  danger  threatened, 
was  to  make  him  acquainted  with  well-dis- 
posed, religious  young  men,  who  would  lead 
him  into  good  paths.  Then  he  watched  over 
their  future  career  with  a  father's  interest  and 
tenderness.  Thus  in  a  very  simple  manner 
he  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good,  be- 
sides preventing  a  world  of  evil. 

The  Christian  duty  of  hospitality  is  too 
much  neglected  by  Christians.  They  lose  by 
inhospitality  many  precious  opportunities  of 
doing  good  and  of  getting  good.  There  is 
nothing  that  endears  the  heart  of  the  young 
and  of  the  stranger  more  than  a  warm  wel- 
come from  those  on  whom  they  have  no  claim. 
It  opens  the  heart's  door  wide  to  receive  im- 
pressions of  good,  and  fills  the  memory  with 
great  remembrances. 

"That  woman  is  a  Christian,  if  ever  there 
was  one,"  said  a  poor  painter  boy  to  me  about 
a  kind  old  lady  who  had  befriended  him  in 
his  loneliness  and  poverty.  She  had  given 
him  many  a  meal  when  hungry,  or  called  him 
in  her  pleasant  doorway  to  receive  a  pocket- 
ful of  cakes,  and  once,  when  sick,  had  taken 
him  home  and  nursed  him  with  a  mother's 
tenderness.    The  boy  is  a  man  now,  but  the 


Selected. 

BEJOICING  IN  HOPE. 
"  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  which 
is  far  better."    Phil.  i.  23. 

I  long  to  bathe  my  tired  wing 

In  crystal  founts  of  heavenly  bliss ; 

I  long  my  Saviour's  praise  to  sing, 
And  see  him  as  he  is. 

Ah  !  when  I  think  of  robes  of  white — 

No  stain  to  soil,  no  blot  to  dim ; 
And  when  I  dream  of  founts  of  light, 

All — all  reflecting  Him, 

I  long  to  breathe  a  purer  air 

Than  this  gross  atmosphere  below ; 

I  long — and  yet  I  would  not  dare 
To  say,  "  Lord,  let  me  go  !" 

Is  it  not  joy  on  earth  to  dwell 

Where  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  hath  dwelt  ? 

Like  him  to  quaff  the  desert  well 
And  kneel  where  He  hath  knelt  ? 

Is  it  not  joy  His  steps  to  mark, 

And  strive  to  walk  where  He  hath  trod, 

In  places  weary,  rough,  and  dark — 
Yet  hallowed  by  my  God  ? 

Oh  fainting  heart !  take  hold  of  Him 
Who  fainted  not  to  bear  thy  load 

Tho'  thorns  seem  rude  and  skies  look  dim, 
He  trod  a  rougher  road. 


TEIFLES. 
The  griefs  that  fall  to  every  share, 

The  heavier  sorrows  that  life  brings, 
The  heart  can  nerve  itself  to  bear, 

Great  sorrows  are  half  holy  things. 

But  for  the  ills  each  hour  must  make, 
The  cares  with  every  day  renewed, 

It  seems  scarce  worth  the  while  to  take 
Such  little  things  with  fortitude. 

And  he  before  whose  wakened  might 
The  strongest  enemies  must  fall, 

Is  overcome  by  foes  so  slight, 

He  scorns  to  hold  them  foes  at  all. 


Selected. 


Interesting  Figures. — Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  of 
the  Alleghany  Observatory,  has  computed  the 
area  of  one  of  the  spots  lately  visible  near  the 
centre  of  the  sun's  disc,  from  careful  measure 
ments,  and  found  it  to  exceed  2,300,000  square 
miles,  which  is  more  than  ten  times  the  entire 
area  of  the  earth.  In  a  communication  to  the 
Pittsburg  Commercial  he  says:  "Masses  the 
size  of  whole  continents  are  utterly  changed 
in  shape,  or  disappear  from  one  day  to  an- 
other. Sometimes  the  observer  watches  them, 
and  the  whole  'spot'  is,  to  all  appearance, 
slowly  rotated  by  the  cyclones  which  are  visi- 
bly working  there.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
centres  of  similar  action,  not  all  on  the  same 
scale,  but  baffling  the  eye  by  their  number 
and  incessant  changes  of  form,  which  the 
draftsman  labors  after  in  vain,  and  which  even 
the  photographer  can  but  imperfectly  render. 
Our  planet  is  intimately  connected  with  these 
phenomena.  Why  magnetic  needles  movere- 
sponsively  to  these  great  changes  in  the  sua, 
or  why  auroras  should  light  up  our  winter 
sky  at  intervals  more  frequently  repeated  as 
this  solar  action  is  more  violent,  are  questions 
which  astronomy  is  now  trying  to  answer. 
The  fact  that  they  do  so  is  certain ;  the  cause 
is  still  unknown." 


If  Christian  charity  be  in  your  hearts,  your 
whole  life  may  be  one  continual  exercise  of  it. 


Method  of  Searching  for  Diamonds. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  diamonds  exis 
many  places  as  yet  unknown,  or  where  tl 
presence  is  unsuspected.  Gold  is  diseove 
readily  in  auriferous  regions,  even  by  th 
who  are  inexperienced  at  the  work,  but 
diamond  is  far  less  easily  detected.  It  is  v 
difficult  for  the  unpracticed  eye  to  distingi 
it  in  its  natural  condition  from  crystals 
quartz  or  topaz.  One,  therefore,  who  has 
experience  in  diamond  seeking  may  see,  si 
even  handle,  such  gems  without  recogniz 
them  or  even  suspecting  their  value.  It  \ 
in  consequence  of  the  geological  knowlcdg 
Humboldt  that  the  diamond  regions  of  i 
Ural  mountains,  in  Russia,  were  first 
covered.  At  his  suggestion  the  gold  wasbj 
were  directed  to  search  for  diamonds  bef 
they  had  been  found  or  any  suspicion  rai 
of  their  existence.  From  that  time  to 
present  the  finding  of  diamonds  there  has 
come  frequent. 

In  Brazil,  where  great  numbers  of  < 
monds,  chiefly  of  small  size,  have  been  < 
covered,  the  method  of  searching  for  then 
to  wash  the  sands  of  certain  rivers  in  a  m 
ner  precisely  similar  to  that  employed  in 
gold  fields  of  Australia — namely,  by  the 
of  prospecting  pans.  A  shovel  full  of  eart' 
thrown  into  the  pan,  which  is  then  immer 
in  water,  and  gently  moved  about.  The 
suit  is  that  the  contents  are  converted  int 
kind  of  thick,  muddy  slush,  from  which  ' 
stones  are  picked  out  by  hand. 

As  the  washing  goes  on  the  dirt  and  si 
are  gradually  disposed  of,  and  the  pan  c 
tains,  apparently,  only  about  a  pint  of  t 
mud.  Great  caution  is  now  observed,  and  u 
mately  there  remains  only  a  small  quant 
of  sand.    The  diamonds  and  particles  of  g( 
if  haply  they  are  present,  sink,  by  virtue 
their  great  specific  gravity,  to  the  bottt 
and  are  selected  and  removed  by  the  practi 
eye  and  hand  of  the  operator.    But  how  si 
the  gems  be  detected  by  one  who  has  had 
experience,  and  who  in  a  jeweller's  shop  co  1 
not  separate  them  from  quartz  or  Freil 
paste  ?    The  difficulty  can  only  be  overcob 
by  testing  such  stones  as  may  be  suspecteejj 
be  precious.  Let  these  be  preserved  until  tj 
day's  washing  is  over,  and  then  tried  by  | 
very  sure  operation  of  attempting  to  cut  V/\t> 
their  sharp  corners,  glass,  crystal  or  quartfl 
When  they  are  too  minute  to  be  held  - 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  specim  i 
may  be  pressed  into  the  end  of  a  stick  of  h;  h 
wood,  and  run  along  the  surface  of  a  piece  |f 
window  glass.    A  diamond  will,  in  suchciL- 
make  its  mark,  and  cause,  too,  a  ready  fil 
ture  of  the  glass  in  the  line  over  which  it  i 
travelled.    Tested  in  a  similar  way  upoii 
crystal  of  quartz,  the  diamond  will  make  si  in 
an  impression  as  no  one  crystal  can  have  uj  pi 
another.    But,  a  yet  more  certain  and  pe  I 
liar  characteristic  of  the  diamond  lies  in  '  I 
form  of  its  crystals.    The  sapphires  and  n 
zircon  will  readily  cut  glass  and  sera  y 
quartz,  but  they  have  not  the  curved  edjM 
of  the  diamond.    In  small  crystals  this  pe  1 
liarity  can  only  be  observed  by  using  a  m  J 
nifying  glass,  but  it  is  invariably  present  ji' 
the  true  gem,  whether  it  be  large  or  small 

It  is,  perhaps,  rare  to  find  a  diamond  wiK 
four  curvilinear  faces,  but  such  a  circumstai 1 
places  its  identity  beyond  the  domain  of  doir. 
Another  form  of  diamond  is  that  of  the  - 
tahedron,  or  eight-sided  solid,  with  the  edj  ** 
replaced  by  interrupted  narrow  convex  nil 
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Such  interrupted,  convex,  or  rounded 
i  are  sure  indications  of  genuineness, 
iamond  breaks  or  is  scratched  with  diffi- 
and  hence  a  test  sometimes  employed 
jlace  the  specimen  between  two  hard 
— as  a  couple  of  coins,  for  example — 
)rce  them  together  with  the  hands, 
pressure  will  crush  a  particle  of  quarts, 
e  diamond  will  only  indent  the  metal, 
s  much  of  practical  information  for  the 
3  of  the  diamond  hunter  of  the  cape ; 
aw,  supposing  a  successful  issue  to  his 
>ns,  let  us  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
of  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds, 
ire  invariably  valued  by  the  carat,  which 
assayer's  grains.  The  estimate  is  made 
aring  the  number  of  carats,  and  multi- 
the  result  by  the  price  of  a  single  carat, 
'ice,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  increases  in  a 
le  proportion  weight.  The  actual  price 
uall,  rough  diamond,  fit  to  be  polished, 
it  £2  per  carat.  One  of  two  carata  is 
therefore,  £8;  one  of  four  carats  is 
£128.  The  value  increases  by  both 
d  color — or  water,  as  it  is  termed, 
sn  diamonds  are  cut  and  polished  they 
own  to  jewellers  as  brilliant,  rose  and 
liamonds,  depending  on  the  form  and 
r  of  the  artificial  faces.  Diamond  cut- 
chiefly  done  in  Holland,  on  wheels  of 
r  copper,  and  with  the  agency  of  the 
?  inferior  diamonds,  known  as  diamond 
A  set  diamond  may  be  tested  by  plac- 
ix  on  its  back.  The  lustre  of  a  true 
rill  not  be  affected  by  this  operation, 
the  spurious  brilliancy  of  paste  imita- 
vill  be  totally  destroyed  by  it. — Me- 
Magazine. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

as  been  for  some  time  much  on  my 
to  express  a  little  on  the  cause  of  the 
t  low  state  of  our  religious  Society; 

rise  to  many  conflicting  opinions, 
;st  its  members.  It  is  very  evident 
he  writings  of  the  early  Friends,  that 
ere  given  to  see,  and  know,  the  reality 
zing  immediate  access  to  God,  by  his 
;  and  consequently  that  any  ministry 
r  of  man,  however  he  might  be  trained 
)r,  or  whatever  powers  of  oratory  or 
nt  address  he  might  possess,  was  an  ac- 
ndrance  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
Spirit.  Therefore  there  was  not  only 
gnance  thereto,  but  very  often  special 
ciations  of  such  a  ministry.  We  need 
surprised  that  as  a  consequence  they 
Ireadfully  persecuted,  and  that  like  the 
nen  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  such 
ers  were  conspicuous  in  denouncing 
who  brought  their  trade  in  jeopardy, 
was  not  only  that  they  were  brought 
w  God  for  themselves,  by  his  spiritual 
'ance  within  them,  but  the  Lord  so 
i  out  of  his  Spirit  upon  them,  that  not 
3ns,  but  (horror  of  horrors)  daughters, 
irvants  and  handmaids  prophesied,  so 
ifts  were  restored,  as  at  the  first,  for 
ig  of  the  spiritual  house,  and  the  per- 
;  of  the  work ;  also  the  Saviour's  declara- 
>vived,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 

George  Fox's  Journal,  p.  501,  says, 
1  the  preachers  for  tithes  and  money 
must  be  testified  against  in  the  Lord's 
and  Spirit;"  and  again,  "Therefore  in 
)wer  of  the  Lord,  maintain  the  war 
t  the  beast,  and  do  not  put  into  his 

lest  he  cry  peace  to  you :  which  peace 


he  must  not  receive;  *  *  *  but  'ye  will 
receive  the  peace  from  the  Son  of  peace,'  * 
*  *  which  all  the  earthly  teachers  for  the 
earth,  made  by  man,  cannot  receive  or  be- 
reave you  of." 

Moreover,  it  is  positively  asserted,  that  to 
pray,  preach,  or  to  give  praise,  as  well  as  truly 
to  call  Jesus  Lord,  requires  an  immediate 
and  special  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be 
performed  in  man's  will  at  any  time.  It  is 
evident  there  has  been  a  false  love  or  charity 
springing  up  in  the  Society ;  so  that  crea- 
turely  zeal  and  activity,  under  very  specious 
appearances  (as  an  angel  of  Light)  have  been 
for  a  long  time  undermining  our  testimonies, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  when  "  The 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him," 
there  might  be  some  dismay  in  our  ranks. 
But  I  believe  there  is  no  cause  for  fear,  only 
for  those  who  desert  to  the  enemy,  or  refuse 
on  account  of  a  little  suffering,  to  stand  up 
faithfully;  or  may  be  willing  to  make  a  com- 
promise so  to  bring  a  false  peace.  These  have 
cause  to  fear  ;  for  it  had  been  better  for  them 
not  to  have  known  the  way  of  truth,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  Judas ;  yet  the  Lord  will  arise, 
and  through  his  annointed  ones  (although 
they  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world  may  appear 
no  more  fit  than  the  rams'  horns  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  walls  of  Jericho),  make  his 
power  known,  and  the  broad  walls  of  Baby- 
Ion  must  give  way.  My  object  is  to  enjoin 
upon  such  as  see,  and  feel  the  state  of  things 
amongst  us,  to  be  faithful,  and  to  be  willing 
to  offer  themselves  even  as  marks  for  the 
enemy ;  for  there  always  were  some  to  be 
given  up  freely.  The  Saviour  gave  himself 
up ;  the  Apostles  also,  even  to  death,  and 
the  martyrs  at  the  Reformation.  Also  a  no- 
ble list  of  valiants  in  our  Society,  as  Parnell, 
Borough,  and  many  noble  women ;  Mary  Dyer, 
as  well  as  others,  who  yet  speak  unto  us  to 
follow  them  as  they  faithfully  followed  the 
Saviour.  S.  0. 

Millville,  N.  Y.,  Third  mo.  5th. 


The  North  German  Arctic  Expedition. 

Amid  news  of  battles,  sieges  and  painful 
diplomacy,  the  return  of  the  North  German 
Exploring  Expedition  to  Bremen  will  scarcely 
be  noticed  ;  and  yet  its  labors  have  involved 
conflict  with  danger  and  heroic  endurance 
which  command  admiration,  and  remind  us 
of  the  touching  narratives  of  polar  adventure 
written  by  English  pioneers  of  Arctic  disco- 
very two  hundred  years  ago.  In  May,  1869, 
the  steamer  Germauia,  with  the  schooner 
Hansor  as  a  tender,  sailed  to  explore  the  Arc- 
tic Sea,  and  push  as  far  as  possible  towards 
the'pole.  The  Germania,  having  parted  com- 
pany, wintered  in  lat.  74°  N.,  on  the  coast  of 
East  Greenland,  and  sent  out  sledge  parties 
which  travelled  up  the  coast  to  77°  1ST.,  from 
which  it  will  be  understood  that  an  important 
addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge  has 
been  made.  The  ship  has  recently  returned 
to  Bremen,  all  well. 

The  same  good  fortune  has  not  attended 
the  Hansor.  After  parting  company,  as  above 
mentioned,  she  was  steered  to  the  northward, 
in  pursuance  of  instructions,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  force  a  passage  through  the  ice  became 
beset,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  was  com- 
pletely frozen  in,  in  lat.  73°  6  m.  ST.,  long.  19° 
8  m.  West.  This  was  the  beginning  of  tribu- 
lation. The  ice  accumulated  about  the  vessel, 
and  nipped  her  so  severely  that  in  October 


she  sank.  Provisions,  cordage,  with  other 
stores,  and  the  boats  had  been  previously 
taken  out  and  stacked  on  a  huge  floe,  to  which 
the  crew,  fourteen  persons  in  all,  had  escaped. 
There  they  built  themselves  a  house  with 
lumps  of  coal,  planks  and  sails,  and  so  passed 
the  winter;  trusting  to  the  southerly  drift  on 
which  the  Arctic  ice  is  slowly  borne.  They 
were  about  twenty  miles  from  the  shore; 
bears  and  foxes  visited  them  ;  regular  watches 
and  discipline  were  maintained;  and  by  the 
end  of  December  they  had  drifted  down  to 
68°.  A  few  days  later,  in  storm  and  mist,  the 
floe  broke  up ;  their  house  was  destroyed ; 
escape  seemed  hopeless ;  five  nights  they 
passed  in  the  boats,  awaiting  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  floe,  which,  from  some  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, had  been  reduced  to  about  200 
paces.  The  southerly  drift  continued.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  1870,  they  were  down  to  61° 
12  m. ;  Cape  Farewell  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant; they  took  to  the  boats,  and,  on  half 
rations,  battled  a  way  through  and  over  the 
ice  to  the  shore.  On  the  13th  of  June  they 
entered  a  bay,  and  found  themselves  at  the 
Friederichsthal  mission  station;  and  their  long 
and  perilous  voyage  came  to  an  end.  The 
Eskimos  of  the  place  were  amazed  that  any 
one  survived  such  a  weary  drift  upon  a  field 
of  ice.  From  the  mission  station  the  adven- 
turers went  on  to  Julianshaab,  whence  they 
got  a  passage  to  Copenhagen,  and  landed  in 
that  port  on  the  1st  of  September. 

Among  this  brave  party  were  Dr.  Gustave 
Laube,  of  the  University  of  Yienna,  and  Dr. 
Buchholz,  of  the  University  of  Griefswalde, 
who  were  attached  to  the  party  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  Committee  of  Management 
have  resolved  that  a  sketch  of  the  adventur- 
ous voyage  shall  be  forthwith  published,  to 
be  speedily  followed  by  a  separate  narrative, 
with  illustrations,  and  ultimately  by  the  scien- 
tific reports;  in  which  our  knowledge  of  mete- 
orology and  of  ocean  currents  will  be  much 
increased. — Athenmim. 


Selected. 

Attended  our  First-day  meeting  at  Bath- 
anagan  ;  my  spirit  was  tendered  and  humbled 
under  various  considerations,  and  my  soul 
was  exercised  and  bowed  in  deep  travail ;  in 
which  state  of  mind  it  was  clearly  seen, 
(though  I  was  not  engaged  to  express  it)  that 
the  creation  of  God  in  the  soul  is  by  the  effi- 
cacy and  work  of  His  blessed  Son  Christ 
Jesus,  who  said  by  his  servant,  "  Behold  I 
create  all  things  new ;"  and  that  he  also  was 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God.  In  the 
old  creation  light  was  first  created,  and  the 
Almighty  "  saw  that  it  was  good."  So  in  the 
new  creation  light  first  arises  in  the  soul,  and 
shows  to  man  his  condition,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  change,  if  eyer  he  becomes  new  ;  and  not 
only  shows,  but  helps  out  of  the  old  state  of 
death,  and  that  by  proper  gradations.  This 
is  the  true  Light  that  enlightens  every  man 
that  comes  into  the  world ;  and  as  man  is 
faithful  to  its  discoveries  he  advances  in  the 
work  of  God,  sees  more  light,  which  discovers 
to  him  his  own  deformity,  and  abases  self; 
for  the  more  we  have  and  enjoy  of  the  light 
of  Christ,  the  more  humble  we  are,  the  more 
jealous  of  our  own  corrupt  nature,  and  the 
more  zealous  to  live  to  the  honor  of  God.  And 
as  we  keep  in  a  yielding  obedience  unto  the 
manifestation  of  this  glorious  Light,  we  be- 
come new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  de- 
clared he  would  create  all  things  new.  Ae 
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this  new  state  is  witnessed,  man  may  properly 
be  said  to  have  dominion  over  his  own  cor- 
rupt propensities  and  the  evils  that  are  in  the 
world, — having  victory  only  by  Christ;  and 
not  only  over  them,  but  he  will  keep  the  bless- 
ings of  the  old  creation  in  their  proper  places, 
haviDg  dominion  over  them,  subduing  the 
earthly  mind  which  centres  and  settles  too 
much  on  earthly  objects.  But  alas  I  how 
many  are  there  now,  making  a  high  and  ex- 
alted profession,  who  are  not  only  led  captive 
by  their  own  lusts  and  evil  habits,  but  are 
slaves  and  in  captivity  to  those  things  which 
were  given  as  gifts  and  blessings  for  a  noble 
and  dignified  use,  and  to  be  subordinate  to 
man. — Samuel  Neale. 


The  finish  of  this  figure  is  exquisite. 

— Rambles  of  a  Naturalist. 


graved 


Japanese  Carving. — The  Japanese  are  fond 
of  the  grotesque,  and  this  trait  of  character 
is  shown  in  many  of  the  small  objects  they 
carve  in  wood  and  ivory.    "  Some  of  them  are 
mythical  monsters,  with  obese  forms,  and 
loose  rolling  balls  in  their  capacious  mouths; 
or  contorted  writhing  dragons,  with  scaly 
trunks  and  heads,  which  could  have  been 
suggested  only  by  the  remembrance  of  some 
hideous  dream.    Natural  objects,  however, 
are  very  carefully  copied.    I  have  a  group  of 
toadstools  with  the  stem  and  gills  exactly  as 
in  nature,  and  a  melon  with  the  netted  rough- 
ness peculiar  to  the  rind  of  that  fruit,  most 
skilfully  imitated.   A  snake  which,  with  head 
erect,  eyes  glistening,  and  tongue  protruding, 
has  eaten  his  way  through  the  melon,  is 
carved  with  minute  accuracy,  even  to  the 
rendering  of  the  small  curved  teeth.    I  have 
a  very  neat  figure  of  a  Musina,  a  pretty,  fox- 
like animal,  with  a  busby  tail,  of  which  the 
Japanese  make  great  pets.    She  is  represent- 
ed going  off  to  market,  standing  on  her 
hind  legs,  with  an  aquatic  plant  to  protect 
her  head,  while  she  holds  another  smaller  leaf 
as  a  fan.    On  her  arm  is  slung  a  gourd  to 
serve  as  a  water-bottle,  should  she  be  thirsty 
on  her  way.    The  creature's  fur  in  this  ivory 
gem  is  wonderfully  rendered,  and  the  veins  of 
the  leaves  are  sculptured  with  the  most  min- 
ute accuracy. 

"In  these  clever  carvings,  scenes  from  dai- 
ly life  are  reproduced  with  marvellous  fidelity 
and  effect.  In  one  of  my  specimens,  two 
small  boys  are  playing  at  '  chequers.'  One 
fixes  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxiety  on  his 
vis-a-vis,  who  is  about  to  throw  for  first  move. 
The  other,  confident  of  success,  assumes  a 
well-pleased  air,  though  he  is  obliged  to  use 
both  hands  to  hold  up  the  dice  box,  which  is 
nearly  as  big  as  his  head.  On  examining  the 
interior  of  the  dice  box,  a  single  die  is  seen 
loose  within,  having  all  the  dots  marked  with 
minute  accuracy. 

"  Another  figure  of  very  skilful  workman- 
ship, one  of  my  choicest  examples,  represents 
an  old  man  with  a  beaming  countenance,  dig- 
ging with  a  mattock  into  a  heap  of  money, 
which  the  sharp  nose  of  his  dog  has  discover- 
ed for  him.  His  eager  attitude  is  very  ex- 
pressively rendered,  and  the  carving  of  his 
dress  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be — the  texture 
and  pattern  of  his  garments  being  accurately 
copied  from  the  living  model,  even  to  the 
grass  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  the  few  decay- 
ed teeth  in  the  old  man's  open  mouth.  On 
examining  the  under  surface  of  the  money 
heap,  the  different  coins  of  Japan — boo,  tem- 
po, cash,  and  cobang — each  with  its  own  dis- 
tinctive marks,  are  found  to  be  faithfully  en 


For  "The  Friend." 

Feeling  a  strong  desire  that  our  testimony 
to  plainness  of  dress,  language  and  manners, 
may  have  the  place  and  importance  given 
them  which  it  is  the  design  of  our  great  and 
holy  Lawgiver  they  should  occupy,  I  offer  for 
the  perusal  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
the  following  passages  from  the  writings  of 
John  Barclay  and  Wm.  Lewis.  Whilst  it  is 
admitted  that  a  strict  adherence  to  these  tes- 
timonies may  be  substituted  for  inward,  spirit- 
ual cleansing,  I  believe  the  Society  of  Friends 
cannot  cast  them  aside,  without  deserting  the 
ground  and  forsaking  the  service  allotted  it 
in  the  militant  Church. 

May  the  Lord  strengthen  us  to  bring  all 
the  tithes  into  his  storehouse.  Referring  to 
a  letter  from  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine, 
to  her  brother,  J.  B.  writes: — "The  Princess 
knew  Barclay  to  be  a  Quaker  by  his  hat,  and 
thereupon  took  occasion  to  inform  herself  of 
all  their  opinions. 

"  Neither  the  Princess,  nor  Barclay,  nor  the 
friends  of  Barclay  in  that  day,  placed  any  un- 
due value  upon  singularity  of  external  appear- 
ance, merely  as  such.  The  costume  of  the 
Friends  had,  before  this  date,  (1676)  become 
peculiar  and  conspicuous,  for  its  simplicity, 
in  consequence  of  the  extravagance  and  pre- 
posterous fashions  generally  prevalent.  They 
kept  with  but  very  slight  variation  to  the 
mode  of  dress  in  use  among  sober-minded  peo- 
ple, at  the  time  they  had  their  rise  in  these 
kingdoms  ;  and  considered  it  one  mark  of  a 
little  and  degraded  mind,  to  be  frequently,  or 
without  some  sufficient  occasion,  adopting 
1  changeable  suits  of  apparel.'  "   Isai.  iii.  22. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  made 
them  non-conformists  to  the  fashion  of  a  pass- 
ing world,  as  well  as  to  the  manners  of  those 
who  love  it ;  their  close  scrutiny  into  the  mo- 
tives for  all  their  conduct,  induced  a  caution, 
a  jealousy,  a  precision  in  these  respects,  which 
while  wholesome  and  beneficial,  appeared  to 
be  consistent  with  the  apostolic  injunction, 
"  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation." 
1  Peter,  i.  15. 

Wm.  Lewis  relates  part  of  his  experience 
previous  to  joining  the  Society  in  1798  as  fol- 
lows:' 

"Plainness  and  simplicity  in  apparel,  man- 
ners, and  speech  also,  (to  a  certain  extent), 
appeared  to  me  from  my  early  convictions  to 
be  quite  accordant  with  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  our  Holy  Redeemer;  and  well  know- 
ing that  the  vanity  of  my  own  heart,  was  that 
which  induced  conformity  to  the  world  in 
these  respects,  whilst  in  my  state  of  bondage 
thereto,  self-denial  in  practice  extended  in 
some  degree  to  them,  in  a  gradual  manner; 
and  here  it  comes  in  my  way  to  notice  that 
wide  departure  from  the  simplicity  which  is 
in  Christ,  and  from  the  guidance  of  his  meek, 
loving,  holy  spirit,  at  present  so  glaring  in  the 
outward  and  visible  church ;  so  that  in  the 
general,  an  almost  total  disregard  both  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is, 
with  respect  to  these  points,  allowed  and  even 
defended.  Attention  to  apparel,  as  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  our  demeanor  before 


Almighty  God,  or  with  the  walking  before 
him  in  humility,  righteousness,  and  holiness, 
is  even  ridiculed  by  many ;  although  it  is  a 

subject  which  one  of  the  holy  prophets  had  a]  substantial  rectitude  of  heart,  with  ever 
commission  from  the  most  High  to  treat  of,  I  er  effect  of  the  light  of  Christ  therein,  f 


as  one  of  the  effects  of  a  deep  revolt  fronl 
and  to  denounce  impending  judgmeii 
account  thereof. — Isai.  iii.     Another,  im 
wisdom's  children,  declares  that  a  mail 
tire,  gait,  and  excessive  laughter  showB 
he  is.    And  if  we  add  to  this,  the  pla  ■ 
positive  injunctions  of  the  apostles  Pet»jl 
Paul,  which  as  expressly  forbid  attent  B 
the  adorning  of  the  person  in  what  is  I 
as  the  eighth  commandment  prohibits  icF 
ing  wealth  by  fraud  in  anything  that  isl 
must  we  not  plainly  see  that  a  folkm 
Christ  is  called  upon  to  bear  by  exanl 
full  testimony  against  conformity  to  thej 
of  the  world,  as  it  works  in  a  vain-gll 
desire  of  significance  and  respectability! 
an  appearajuce  in  fashionable  apparel,  evi<B 
the  chief  incentive  to  a  much  greater  I 
tion  thereto,  than  proper  decency  rem 
Respecting  plainness  of  speech,  I  havl 
that  to  a  certain  extent,  the  proprietyn 
was  accordant  with  my  judgment — it  vl 
but  some  time  elapsed  before  I  felt  it  j| 
sary  to  adopt  it  so  fully  as  Friends  do.  I 
led  to  close  and  deep  consideration,  coil 
ing  the  ground  on  which  they  believe  it Ifl 
to  differ  from  others  in  this  respect,  wl 
the  best  of  my  recollection  nearly  as  fo  4 
After  two  years  seclusion  from  public  ffl 
of  worship,  (except  when  particularly  iiH 
to  any),  in  my  hours  of  retirement,  I 
were  then  many  and  daily,  it  forcibly! 
to  my  view,  that  a  course  so  ascetic  w  a 
accordant  either  with  the  spirit  of  thegfl 
or  the  plain  injunctions  of  the  Apostllj 
the  practice  of  believers  in  any  age  (jfl 
Church  ;  brotherly  union  and  fellowsh| 
pearing  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  that  p 
which,  breathing  good  will  to  all,  and  l!n 
without  dissimulation,  naturally  cares  f|i 
spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  bears  b 
burdens.    Opening  my  mind  to  these  c| 
erations,  they  soon  pressed  weightily,  ai  l 
thoughts  turned  to  religious  fellowship 
the  first  glance  that  way,  the  Socie| 
Friends  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  I  |j 
possibly  join  myself  to;  but  in  order  ts 
it  was  seen  to  be  necessary  that  my  judjji 
and  practice  should  be  altogether  in  cor  a 
ity  with  theirs;  and  excepting  language^ 
were  nearly  so  ;  but  the  very  idea  of  a  c  i 
in  this  particular,  caused  such  a  shrinkirj 
almost  dread  of  mind,  as  induced  an  at  a 
to  sift  and  prove  groundless,  their  argu  | 
in  proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  christian  f 
mony  against  that  corruption  in  speech,  \ 
as  to  the  letter  I  could  not  deny  to  b<» 
evident,  in  that  cornmonly  adopted,  he 
I  evaded  the  force  of  what  they  advancj 
the  subject,  or  how  soon  I  passed  from  t 
what  the  Scriptures  contained,  as  appl 
to  the  point  in  question,  I  cannot  now 
lect;  only,  that  ultimately,  a  diligent  t 
in  them  concerning  the  matter,  was  exel 
ly  resorted  to.    The  firjt  passage  that  £ 
ed  my  attention,  was  the  apostolic  injur) 
to  be  in  the  use  of  '  sound  speech  that  c 
be  condemned.'   This  pressed  and  pincl 
some  degree  at  first,  but  I  got  from  urn 
weight,  by  reasoning  after  this  mam 
Sound !  that  is  surely  so,  which,  procc 
from  a  heart  without  rottenness  and  di' 
of  all  deceit,  seeks  not  to  leave  a  false  ir 
sion  on  the  minds  of  hearers.    But  '  ho 
the  form  of  sound  words,'  came  from  the 
authority,  and  appearing  to  inculcate 
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orth  in  its  native  garb  before  others, 
it  in  the  real  possession  of  truth  in- 
,  every  appearance  of  evil  must  bo  ab- 
from  outwardly;  this,  for  a  time,  lay 
tore  weight  than  the  former;  but  at 
appeared  to  contain   nothing  that 
to  its  force.    I  came  at  last  to  the 
message  to  his  people  through  the 
;  Malachi,  charging  them  with  such 
ding  as  was  even  robbery  in  his  sight, 
ich  was  committed  by  keeping  back 
and  offerings.'    Reflecting  upon  this 
and  remembering  that  in  these  offer 
int,  anise,  &c,  were  included,  things  as 
icant  in  themselves,  when  compared 
ie  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  as  a 
sound  words  could  be  to  substantial 
t  the  inward  parts,  and  yet,  that  Divine 
made  them  of  such  importance,  as  to 
n  those  who  refused  compliance  with 
'as  enjoined  respecting  them,  in  the 
lanner  noticed,  I  began  to  fear  that 
were  right,  and  that  it  was  my  duty, 
□dividual,  to  join  them  in  testimony 
the  corruptions  crept  into  modern 
;e,  and  to  go  back  to  the  primitive 
ty  and  plainness  of  speech.    A  sore 
i  of  mind  now  took  place,  and  whilst 
falling  in  company  with  a  minister- 
end  from  America,  a  communication 
3  lips  was  as  a  seal  thereto.    He  ad- 
the  company,  some  of  whom  had 
1  our  peculiar  testimonies,  nearly  in 
,nner.    'Robbery,  Robbery!    It  is  a 
f  no  small  magnitude  with  respect  to 
lertaining  to  man  ;  how  great  then  is 
ntude,  when  the  rights  of  the  Most 
re  invaded,  and  the  creature  holds 
lat  is  due  to  the  Creator!    Some  of 
'e  charged  even  with  this  atrocity; 
id  the  impudence  to  query,  Where- 
an  answer  was  ready,  In  tithes  and 
After  this  introduction  he  enlarg- 
le  subject.    When  the  company  were 
separate,  he  noticed  me;  asked  who 
!.    On  being  told  my  name  and  a  few 
ars,  he  parted  with  me  after  uttering 
ords,  "  Well,  William,  bring  all  the 
to  the  store  house.'    The  impression 
aind  was  powerful  indeed, 
n  this  period  (1793)  jjl  had  a  fixed  ap- 
.on  that  I  should  fall  short  of  divine 
g  if  the  cross  was  not  submitted  to,  in 
)f  language,  yet  continued  shrinking 
m,  and  struggling  with  that  which 
it,  for  nearly  two  years ;  during 
tme,  many  prayers,  with  tears,  were 
p  to  a  gracious  God,  for  guidance  in 
ter,  and  for  strength  to  bear  all  he 
eo  meet  to  lay  upon  me  for  the  re- 
of  my  natural  will,  and  the  humilia- 
ny  soul  before  him.  and  in  the  sight 
lso;  until  at  length,  almost  dreading 
as  him  in  terms  I  feared  to  use  when 
to  my  fellow  creatures,  in  much 
on  of  spirit  I  submitted  to  adopt 
ends  term  the  plain  language  ;  where- 
er  stumbling  block  was  removed  out 
,th." 


noss  for  dress  and  music,  was  one  of 
;est  foibles;  and  I  am  bound  in  grati- 
cknowledge,  that  bad  it  not  been  for 
care,  advice,  and  prudent  restraint, 
have  gone  great  lengths  in  these 
ions.  Then,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel, 
nost  earnestly  and  affectionately  re- 
all  religious  parents  to  be  faithful 


in  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  re 
membering  they  are  delegated  as  care-takers 
over  a  very  important  trust ;  and  happy  will 
it  be  for  those  parents  who,  in  the  day  of 
righteous  inquisition,  may  stand  acquitted  in 
the  Divine  sight,  having  done  all  they  could 
to  preserve  their  offspring  in  true  simplicity, 
and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. — Ann  Crowley. 


At  the  completion  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tun- 
nel, the  last  thin  partition  of  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  tunnel  was  reserved  to  be  blast- 
ed at  the  formal  celebration.  But  a  small 
hole  was  made  in  it,  and  the  workmen  on  both 
sides,  who  had  for  13  years  and  40  days  been 
toiling  their  way  toward  each  other,  now, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  each  other's  faces 
through  it,  shook  hands,  and,  so  far  as  of  the 
same  nationality,  conversed  together.  When 
the  mine  was  fired  the  lights  went  out  for  a 
distance  of  about  1,000  yards  around  the  spot. 
The  first  to  climb  over  the  fragments  of  rock 
was  the  Italian  Commandant,  Grattoni.  There 
was  a  general  scramble  from  both  sides,  and 
cries  of  "  Viva  V  Italia  !" 


I  believed  there  were  those  living,  who 
would  see  the  day,  though  I  was  neither  pro- 
phet nor  prophet's  son,  when  gifts  will  be 
given,  to  bo  occupied  in  the  church;  by  which 
the  Lord's  name  will  be  glorified  amongst  us. 
Those  members  who  trample  on  our  testi- 
monies, and  despise  those  who  keep  to  them, 
will  find  it  a  heavy  burthen,  when  laid  on  a 
death  bed,  to  have  turned  any  aside  from  the 
faithful  acknowledgment  of  them. — Journal 
of  William  Evans. 


Colored  children  have  been  admitted  by 
the  public  school  authorities  of  New  Orleans 
to  the  public  schools,  which  were  heretofore 
attended  by  white  children  only. 
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"True  Christian  Baptism  and  Communion: 
by  Joseph  Phipps." 
This  short  but  well  argued  and  conclusive 
treatise  on  two  of  what  are  considered  by  most 
other  christian  denominations  but  Friends, 
binding  "ordinances,"  has  just  been  hand- 
somely printed  and  issued  by  tho  Book  Com- 
mittee of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  It  is  a 
duodecimo  of  forty-eight  pages,  and  we  think 
can  hardly  fail  to  interest  every  one  desirous 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  character 
of  these  important  subjects,  who  will  take  the 
time  to  peruse  it.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  other  religious  professors,  to 
speak  of  Friends  as  not  being  within  the 
Church  of  Christ,  because  they  do  not  prac- 
tise water  baptism,  or  observe  the  use  of  bread 
and  wine,  commonly  called  "the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." We  think  all  who  are  willing  to  give 
this  little  work  a  candid,  unprejudiced  perusal, 
will  see  that  the  belief  of  the  Society  in  tho 
spiritual  reality  of  the  one  true  christian  bap- 
tism and  communion,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  therefore 
that  the  outward  symbol  is  effete,  and  its  con- 
tinuance becomes  dangerous,  as  betraying 
into  reliance  on  the  shadow  instead  of  experi- 
encing the  substance. 


We  hope  Friends  everywhere  will  obtain 
the  work,  and  not  only  read  it  themselves, 
but  give  it  a  wide  circulation  among  other 
christian  professors. 

It  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  304 
Arch  St.  Price,  single  copy,  15  cts.,  81.50 
per  dozen. 


Wo  have  received  a  small  pamphlet  of 
thirty-five  pages,  recently  published,  entitled 
"Selections  from  Letters  of  Thomas  Kite  to 
his  daughter  Susanna  Kite,  while  at  West- 
town  Boarding  School."  Short  as  these  selec- 
tions are,  they  abound  in  excellent  and  appro- 
priate counsel  from  a  religiously  concerned 
father,  who  could  justly  estimate  tho  tempta- 
tions of  youth  ;  and  who,  being  himself  well 
versed  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  of  Christ, 
was  qualified  to  point  out  to  the  young  be- 
ginner the  first  lessons  to  be  learned,  and  to 
encourage  her  to  docility  and  faithfulness  in 
acquiring  them. 

Written  to  a  child,  the  language  of  the  let- 
ters is  appropriate  to  her  ago,  and  yet  becom- 
ing the  importance  of  the  subjects  treated  on. 
We  think  the  little  book  well  fitted  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  children,  calculated  to 
interest  them,  and  to  promote  their  best  in- 
terests. 

There  is  a  short  account  given  of  the  last 
days  of  this  daughter,  whose  name  became  by 
marriage  Susanna  Sbaipless. 

The  work  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store. 


The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  may  have, 
from  time  to  time,  noticed  in  its  columns  com- 
munications from  our  friend  Yardley  Warner, 
relative  to  schools  for  tho  Freedmen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Maryrillc,  Tennesse,  which 
he  has  been  for  many  months  engaged  in  in- 
stituting and  conducting.  We  have  recently 
seen  testimonials,  signed  by  a  large  number 
of  men  in  that  neighborhood,  who  from  their 
callings  and  position,  wo  suppose  must  be  in- 
telligent and  influential,  certifying  to  the  ex- 
cellence and  value  of  the  Normal  School,  in 
particular,  and  alsp  of  the  other  schools  in 
different  places.  He  is  desirous  to  raise,  by 
subscription,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  order 
that  these  schools  may  be  continued  and  thus 
secure  to  the  Freedmen  there  the  continued 
benefit  of  what  has  cost  him  so  much  time 
and  labor. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — -It  is  stated  that  the  German  army  remain- 
ng  in  France  will  extend  from  the  departments  of 
Seine  Inferieure  to  Dijon.  This  line  extends  from  the 
channel  to  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  includes  twenty  provinces. 
The  dismission  of  the  landwehr  from  service  will  make 
the  army  of  occupation  wholly  regular.  The  German 
prisoners  from  the  ceded  provinces  are  to  be  released  at 
once;  the  others  at  tho  close  of  the  final  treaty. 

The  French  National  Assembly  after  refusing  to  ad- 
journ to  Paris,  resolved  by  the  same  vote,  407  to  104, 
to  adjourn  to  Versailles,  where  preparations  have  been 
completed  for  their  accommodation. 

Napoleon  has  addressed  a  communication  to  the  pre- 
ident  of  the  French  Assembly,  protesting  against  the 
vote  by  which  that  body  declared  that  his  dynasty  had 
forfeited  the  throne  as  unjust  and  illegal.  The  Assem- 
bly, he  says,  was  created  only  to  make  peace,  and  lias 
exceeded  its  powers.  The  foundation  of  all  public  right 
"s  the  plebiscite,  and  to  that  he  is  ready  to  bow,  and  to 
that  alone. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Prussians,  serious  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  Paris,  and  the  National  Guard  took 
the  position  of  armed  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment. General  Paladines  has  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard.  He  is  not  popular 
with  the  guard  because  of  his  acknowledged  firmneps 
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and  talent.  He  wishes  to  reform  and  reorganize  that 
body.  A  dispatch  of  the  11th  says:  The  National 
Guard  have  agreed  to  return  the  cannon  in  their  pos- 
session to  the  Government,  on  condition  that  their  or- 
ganization will  not  be  dissolved,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  allowance  to  each  member  of  one  franc  and  a  half 
per  day  until  work  is  resumed.  In  accordance  with 
this  arrangement,  the  National  Guard  have  already 
commenced  to  park  their  cannon  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg. 

The  return  of  the  French  soldiers  interned  in  Swit- 
zerland has  been  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  French 

fovernment,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the 
aris  and  Lyons  railroad.    It  has  however  been  con- 
cluded that  they  shall  all  be  returned  by  the  22d  inst. 

On  the  7th  inst.  the  Germans  delivered  to  the  French 
all  the  forts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  Em- 
peror William  and  his  staff  took  their  departure  from 
Versailles  on  the  same  day.  The  Germans  were  to 
leave  the  neighborhood  entirely  by  the  19th  inst.  Count 
Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  report  that  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  is  coming 
to  England  is  premature.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  is 
yet  at  liberty. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  education  bill 
has  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  bill  permitting 
marriage  to  a  deceased  wife's  sister  also  passed.  The 
London  Post  learns  that  the  prospect  of  the  settlement 
of  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
England  by  the  high  commission  at  Washington  is  very 
promising.  There  is  an  evident  disposition  to  treat  all 
topics  with  fairness.  Discussions  will  first  take  place 
upon  the  fisheries  and  afterward  upon  the  Alabama 
claims. 

The  Times  announces  the  following  changes  in  the 
ministry :  George  J.  Goschen  succeeds  Hugh  C.  E. 
Childers  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  James  Stansfeld 
succeeds  Goschen  as  president  of  the  poor  law  board ; 
W.  E.  Baxter  succeeds  Stansfeld  as  one  of  the  joint  sec- 
retaries of  the  treasury ;  and  Geo.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  at 
present  secretary  for  the  home  department,  succeeds 
Baxter  as  secretary  of  the  admiralty, 

A  dispatch  from  Borne  says :  The  Pope  has  held  a 
consistory  in  which  he  delivered  an  allocution  of  con- 
siderable length.  In  his  address  to  the  cardinals  he 
attacks  the  motives  and  acts  of  the  authors  of  the  recent 
Italian  events,  and  particularly  the  occupation  of  Rome, 
and  rejects  the  guarantee  of  his  spiritual  power  proposed 
by  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament. 
He  also  laments  the  occurrence  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  and  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  devotion  to 
himself  of  the  church  of  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

A  Kingston  Jamaica  dispatch  of  the  11th  inst.  says  : 
The  United  States  steamers  Tennessee  and  Nantasket, 
with  the  members  of  the  San  Domingo  Commission, 
arrived  here  to-day  by  way  of  Port  au  Prince,  all  well 
on  board  of  both  steamers.  The  Tennessee  will  sail  in 
four  days  for  New  York,  by  way  of  Key  West.  The 
performances  of  the  Tennessee  have  delighted  every- 
body. Her  officers  regard  her  as  one  of  the  strongest 
ships  in  the  navy.  Each  Commissioner  is  preparing  a 
draft  of  his  report,  and  as  yet  the  separate  drafts  have 
not  been  compared.  Upon  most  points  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  will 
show  a  condition  of  affairs  favorable  to  annexation. 

According  to  the  Journal  Official  it  appears  that  not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  of  providing  food  which  the 
directors  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  experienced  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  many  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
have  been  preserved,  among  them  two  hippopotami, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  two  Asiatic  elephants,  the  African 
elephant,  and  some  of  the  antelopes. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  13th  says,  Versailles  has  been 
evacuated  by  the  Germans,  and  a  French  garrison  in- 
stalled. A  convention  for  the  return  of  the  French 
prisoners  in  Germany  has  been  signed  at  Ferrieres, 
some  to  return  by  sea  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and 
others  overland.  A  portion  of  the  National  Guard  still 
hold  a  number  of  cannon,  refusing  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  authorities. 

Earl  Granville  has  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  Conference  on  the  Eastern  question  had  been 
closed.  A  treaty  had  been  signed  at  the  Foreign  office 
abrogating  the  restriction  on  the  admission  of  foreign 
men-of-war  into  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus.  The 
Porte,  in  times  of  peace,  may  admit  into  those  waters 
naval  vessels  of  friendly  Powers,  whenever  needed  to 
enforce  the  treaty  of  1856.  The  Danubian  Commission 
is  prolonged  twelve  years.  The  protocol  expressly  de- 
clares that  no  Power  can  relieve  itself  of  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty  without  the  consent  of  all  the  signatories. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  11th  says:  Serious  disturb- 
ances have  taken  place  in  the  provinces.  At  Alcante 
an  armed  mob  fired  upon  the  mayor  and  other  civil  au- 


thorities, and  some  lives  were  lost.  In  the  elections ' 
the  opposition  is  triumphing.  In  consequence  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  the  King's  trip  to  meet 
the  Queen  is  deferred. 

London,  3d  mo.  13th.  Consols,  91|.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  91| ;  of  1867,  90};  ten-forties,  88f. 

Liverpool.  — Cotton  dull.  Uplands,  7$d. ;  Orleans, 
7|d.    Bed  wheat,  10s.  9d.  a  lis.  2d.  per  cental. 

Shocks  of  earthquake  occurred  in  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands on  the  19th  ult.  They  were  general  throughout 
the  group.  In  Lansi  great  rocks  were  hurled  down  the 
cliffs,  and  some  of  the  valleys  were  rendered  unfit  for 
cultivation  by  the  debris  from  the  mountains.  No  lives 
appear  to  have  been  lost. 

United  States. — The  destruction  of  wealth  in  the 
slaveholding  south  by  the  civil  war  and  emancipation 
is  shown  by  the  annexed  figures  from  the  census  for 
1870,  of  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate,  compared 
with  similar  statistics  for  1860  : 

1860.  1870. 
Florida,  .  .  .  $73,101,500  $40,191,756 
Georgia,  .  .  .  645,895,237  219,878,720 
Louisiana,  .  .  .  602,118,568  325,712,991 
Mississippi,  .  .  607,324,911  174,305,548 
North  Carolina,  .  .  358,739,399  162,346,838 
Virginia,  T  .  vqq  040  «qq  371,162,885 
West  Virginia,  /       .       (»M«V»»H  159,485,203 

The  aggregate  decrease  in  these  States  is  $1,627,445,- 
355.  Had  the  census  been  taken  in  1865  the  total  loss 
would  have  been  much  greater,  as  in  the  subsequent  five 
years  a  part  of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  rebellion 
has  been  repaired.  The  losses  consist  in  the  value  of 
slaves  liberated,  the  destruction  of  buildings  and  of  live 
stock,  the  ruin  of  banks,  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions, &c. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  310. 
Of  consumption,  58  ;  convulsions,  22  ;  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  22  ;  old  age,  13. 

A  comparative  statement  showing  the  receipts  at  the 
internal  revenue  office  from  all  sources  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  that  is  from  6th  mo. 
30th,  1870  to  2d  mo.  1st,  1871,  gives  the  aggregate  de- 
crease in  the  receipts  as  $7,000,000,  which  is  less  than 
was  anticipated  from  the  reduction  of  taxes.  The  re- 
ceipts from  customs  also  show  that  the  diminution  from 
that  quarter  will  be  much  less  than  the  estimates  of  the 
treasury  department. 

The  Northern  Pacific  railroad  has  been  opened  from 
Duluth  to  Brainerd,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  a  distance  of  113  miles.  The  grading  is  almost 
completed  to  the  border  of  Dakotah,  making  245  miles 
in  all. 

The  four  cities  which  have  grown  most  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  are  :  Chicago,  which  has  increased 
its  population  175  per  cent.;  Jersey  City,  179  per  cent.; 
San  Francisco,  163  per  cent.,  and  Cleveland,  113  per 
cent.  St.  Louis  ranks  fifth  in  rate  of  increase,  Wash- 
ington sixth  and  Detroit  seventh. 

The  resolution  for  adjournment  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  did  not  meet  the  appro- 
val of  the  Senate.  On  the  13th  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  placing  salt  on  the  free  list,  145  to  46.  It 
also  passed  a  joint  resolution  abolishing  the  duty  on 
coal,  132  to  57,  and  placed  tea  and  coffee  on  the  free  list, 
141  to  49.  The  net  loss  accruing  to  the  revenue  from 
these  reductions  is  estimated  at  $17,670,000  per  annum. 
It  is  not  supposed  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  proposed 
changes.  The  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  opposed  to  farther  legislation  at  the  present  session, 
and  by  a  vote  of  148  to  46,  passed  a  resolution  to  ad- 
journ on  the  15th  inst.,  but  the  subject  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  13th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  111}  a 
111$.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  I15J  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1862,  112J  ; 
ditto,  1868,  111;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  108 1.  Super- 
tine  flour,  $6.15  a  $6.50;  finer  brands,  $6.75  a  $11.10. 
No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  tl.59.  Oats,  68  a  70  cts. 
Western  mixed  corn,  87  cts. ;  yellow,  88  a  88J  cts.; 
southern  white,  94  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  14|  a 
15}  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Cuba  sugar,  8^ 
a  9>\  cts.  Cuba  molasses,  35£  a  36  cts.  Superfine  flour, 
$5.25  a  $5.50  ;  extras,  $5.75  a  $6.25  ;  finer  brands,  $6.50 
a  j-9.  Ohio  and  Indiana  red  wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.65; 
amber,  $1.70 ;  white,  $1.83  a  $1.90.  Rye,  $1.05.  Yel- 
low corn,  80  cts.  Oats,  62J  a  64  cts.  The  arrivals  and 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached 
about  2100  head.  The  market  was  dull.  Extra  sold 
at  8  a  82  cts.,  and  fair  to  good,  6.}  a  7£  cts.,  and  common 
4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  8,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a 
7 \  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  3,000  hogs  at  $10  a  $11  per  100 
lbs.  net,  the  latter  for  corn  fed.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring 
wheat,  $1.24}.  No.  2  corn,  52J  cts.  No.  2  oats,  50  cts. 
Rye,  90  cts.    Barley,  73$  a  77  cts.  Lard,  12}  a  12|  eta. 


St.  Louis. — Cotton,  13J  cts.  Superfine  flour,  $ 
$5.85.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.55  ;  spring 
$1.25  a  $1.37.  No.  2  oats,  51  cts.  Corn,  60  cts. 
more. — White  corn,  83  a  85  cts. ;  yellow,  82  a 
Oats,  62  a  65  cts.  Sugar  cured  hams,  18  cts. 
13}  cts. 


An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associal 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  0 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  tl 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  invitee 
tend.  Richard  J.  Allen,  ( 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
Association,  will  be  held  on  Second-day,  4th 
10th,  1871,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Committe 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  in  Philadelphia. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Secre 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day 
month  1st.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  send 
to  the  Institution,  are  requested  to  make  early  a 
tion  to  Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  ( 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Chaj 
Allen,  Treasurer,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelph 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNEfi 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  Al 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelph  I 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phil  1 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  Ji 
Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  of  a 
ness.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Ph: 


Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phil 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St., 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  II 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fa 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  C 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phila* 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street, 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philad 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H. 1 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  1 

Managers. 


Married,  Second  month  16th,  1871,  at 
Meeting-house  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Joseph  E.  1 
of  Camden  Co.,  to  Susan  DeCou,  daughter  0 
DeCou,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  30th  of  12th  mo.  1870,  at  Fall  Rive: 
Israel  Buffinton,  aged  68  years  2  months 
days.  This  dear  Friend  had  a  very  suffering 
of  several  months,  which  he  bore  with  a  confi  * 
of  a  peaceful  close,  and  which  his  family  anc 
humbly  trust  was  mercifully  granted  to  hii 
writer  of  this  notice  had  been  intimately  aci 
with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  and  knew  his 
to  maintain  the  principles  and  testimonies  of 
as  set  forth  and  maintained  by  the  founders  ol 
ciety.  His  home  was  always  open  to  Frier 
abroad,  among  whom  he  had  an  extensive  acqm 
The  evening  before  he  died  he  had  a  short  sle< 
after  said  to  his  wife,  "  Oh !  what  sweet  haf 
have  enjoyed  :  such  happiness  I  never  realized 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  his  testimonies, 
seek  him  with  their  whole  heart." 

 ,  suddenly  on  the  5th  of  3d  mo.  1871,  at 

dence  of  her  son  Joshua,  near  Winona,  Columb 
Ohio,  Catherine  Coppock,  in  the  94th  yes 
age,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Mi 
Friends,  leaving  to  survivors  the  comfortab 
ance  that  her  end  was  peace. 

~  'WILLIA^ 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend.'' 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans, 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 

iad  now  put  my  hand  to  the  plough," 
tinues  further  on,  "  and  hoped  never  to 
ack  again  into  the  condition  I  was  once 
t  a  long  fight  of  affliction  was  passed 
;b,  before  I  was  in  any  good  degree 
it  from  under  the  bonds  of  corruption, 
ning  from  company  tended  to  keep  me 
the  way  of  the  gross  evils  which  abound 
ulous  cities,  yet  for  want  of  watchful- 
nd  close  obedience  to  the  will  of  my 
nly  Father,  I  was  often  overcome  by 
ition  which  brought  great  distress  upon 
^n  my  trouble  I  looked  towards  Him 
I  had  offended,  and  in  mercy  He  would 
me  up  out  of  the  pit,  and  put  a  new 
f  thanksgiving  into  my  heart.  These 
sof  rejoicing  were  succeeded  by  feelings 
it  strippedness,  and  instead  of  keeping 
th  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  appear- 
T  my  Lord,  I  was  too  easily  drawn  aside 
)y  a  light  and  frothy  spirit,  and  received 
tvounds  from  my  enemy.  He  seemed 
ico  over  me  and  suggested  that  it  was 
lible  for  me  to  overcome,  which  I  was 
mes  ready  to  fear  would  be  the  case ; 
rough  all  my  combats,  the  power  of 
)ss  over  me  and  the  strength  of  my  pro- 
es  to  do  evil,  gradually  diminished.  I 
fitly  walked  into  solitary  places,  either 
i  purpose  of  meditation  or  to  bemoan 
idition,  and  one  dark  night  in  the  skirts 
city,  where  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
ig  of  some  dogs,  I  thought  the  state  of 
nd  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
iss  of  the  night  and  the  doleful  noise  of 
creatures.  When  I  was  thus  plunged 
deavored  to  bear  it  patiently  and  stead- 
He  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
rks,  again  appeared  in  the  needful  time 
ealing  in  his  wings,  and  then  I  rejoiced 
judgments  as  well  as  his  mercies,  and 
be  thankful  that  I  had  endured  instead 
ing  relief  in  a  wrong  way. 
one  time  when  I  was  passing  through 
nental  conflict,  an  impression  was  dis- 
made  upon  my  mind  that  at  a  certain 
I  should  be  favored  with  a  renewed 
on.  It  was  a  season  of  great  trial  to 
s  in  this  city,  in  which  I  partook  very 
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keenly  according  to  my  capacity;  and  when 
it  had  in  some  measure  passed  over,  a  divine 
visitation  was  extended  to  me  of  the  most  re- 
markable character  I  had  yet  experienced ;  in 
which  I  saw  in  the  openings  of  divine  light, 
the  power  of  darkness  from  which  all  tempta- 
tion proceeded,  and  was  also  favored  to  see 
the  power  of  divine  Grace  which  was  over  all, 
and  as  it  is  obeyed,  would  effectually  give  the 
victory  over  all  sin  to  those  who  unreservedly 
gave  themselves  up  to  it.  I  never  had  before 
such  a  clear  and  undoubted  sense  of  the  two 
powers  of  light  and  life,  and  of  death  and 
darkness,  and  my  faith  was  strong  and  un- 
shaken in  the  unlimited  superiority  of  the 
former  over  the  latter.  But  instead  of  hiding 
it  in  my  own  heart  and  quietly  dwelling  under 
its  heavenly  operation,  I  spoke  of  it  too  freely  to 
my  religious  companions,  desirous  that  they 
should  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  did,  and  thereby 
talked  it  much  away,  and  failed  to  partake  of 
the  full  benefit  of  the  divine  visitation  as  I 
ought  to  have  done."  pp.  16,  17. 

"  After  having  passed  through  many  bap- 
tisms and  mortifying  dispensations  in  order 
to  reduce  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
also  experienced  many  seasons  of  divine  con- 
solation, wherein  I  was  enabled  to  pour  out 
my  soul  before  the  Lord,  and  fervently  to  de- 
sire to  be  made  one  of  his  children,  and  to 
serve  him  all  the  days  of  my  life,  it  pleased 
Him  to  hide  his  face  from  me  and  to  with- 
draw the  sensible  influence  of  his  blessed 
Spirit ;  through  which  alone  we  derive  living 
faith,  and  are  enabled  savingly  to  believe  in 
Him.  The  enemy  soon  took  advantage  of 
this  bereaved  condition  and  started  the  doubt 
whether  Jesus  Christ  was  my  Saviour.  I  re- 
membered that  He  had  declared :  '  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice  and  they  follow  me,'  and  I 
then  began  to  doubt  whether  I  was  one  of  his 
sheep  ;  for  Satan  insinuated  that  I  had  never 
heard  his  voice.  This  was  a  new  trial ;  but 
when  I  was  so  clouded  that  I  could  not  be 
certain  I  had  really  heard  the  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  then  the  Devil  raised  the  doubt, 
whether  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  without  having  done  anything  that  I 
knew  of  to  bring  myself  into  this  state,  I 
found  I  was  incapable  of  really  believing  in 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  I  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  deny  or  reject  him,  but  I  could  not 
command  tfyat  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  I  had  heretofore,  as  I  once  thought 
possessed.  Great  distress  and  anxiety  came 
upon  me.  Unwilling  to  lose  my  faith,  I 
searched  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  diligently 
read  various  religious  works  which  I  hoped 
would  restore  the  lost  pearl ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  I  was  utterly  unable  to  regain  my  faith 
in  Christ,  which  had  been  an  anchor  to  my 
soul  in  many  tossings  and  tempests.  For  a 
long  time  I  was  kept,  shut  up  in  this  condi- 
tion, until  I  gave  over  searching  books,  or 
striving  to  satisfy  myself  with  any  argument. 
I  looked  up  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  but  all 
was  hid  from  me,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was, 
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that  I  should  be  unable  to  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  I  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve and  had  never  before  doubted,  was  the 
Saviour;  and  yet  through  all,  something  kept 
me  steadfast  and  patient;  and  I  never  told 
any  one  of  my  suffering  condition. 

"  One  evening  as  I  was  walking  out  for 
meditation,  according  to  my  frequent  custom, 
with  my  mind  turned  towards  the  Lord,  He 
whom  my  soul  sought  above  all  things,  sud- 
denly came  to  His  temple,  and  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  revived  my  faith  and  gave  me  to  see 
that  He  alone  is  the  author  of  that  faith  which 
entereth  within  the  vail,  and  giveth  victory 
over  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  Devil ;  and 
that  it  is  not  founded  merely  on  what  is  read, 
but  is  really  of  the  operation  of  God  on  the 
heart,  I  rejoiced  exceedingly  and  gave  thanks 
to  Him  who  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  honor, 
and  who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another. 
I  could  now  firmly  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  my  Saviour,  because  of  the  renewed  reve- 
lation by  the  Holy  Spirit,  giving  me  that  faith 
in  Him — and  through  mercy  I  have  never 
since  been  permitted  to  feel  any  doubt  re- 
specting his  divinity,  his  mediation,  or  any  of 
his  offices  in  the  redemption  and  salvation  of 
man.  I  record  this  under  a  sense  of  my  own 
nothingness,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  his  Grace ;  believing  that  the 
foundation  of  true  gospel,  saving  faith,  is  the 
immediate  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  it  is  this  which  draws  the  dedicated  soul 
to  Christ,  and  enables  it  to  believe  in  Him 
savingly,  to  rely  upon  and  to  follow  Him  in 
the  regeneration,  as  our  Redeemer  and  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  This  faith  works 
by  love,  and  this  love  is  evidenced  and  main- 
tained in  obedience.  Xo  man  can  be  in  the 
true  faith  unless  Jesus  Christ  dwells  in  him  ; 
and  where  He  rules  the  fruits  and  the  works 
of  the  Spirit  will  be  brought  forth;  and  the 
faith  of  such,  though  it  may  be  tried  as  gold 
in  the  fire,  will  be  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
and  give  the  victory  over  all  the  powers  of 
darkness."  pp.  23,  24. 

Such  were  the  deep  provings  and  baptisms 
which  this  devoted  disciple  underwent  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  service  to  which 
the  great  Master  had  called  Him.  They  were 
required  to  break  down  his  naturally  strong 
will,  and  to  strip  him  of  all  dependence  on 
human  power  to  work  out  the  salvation  of 
his  soul ;  and  they  are  baptisms  experienced 
by  all  true  followers  of  Christ. 

In  no  part  of  his  course  in  life  were  the 
firmness  of  William  Evans'  character  and  his 
strong  sense  of  duty  more  evident,  than  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business ;  and  no  comment  need 
be  added  to  his  own  unflattering  account  of 
his  ti'ials  and  difficulties  in  relation  to  it. 

"  When  I  became  of  age,"  says  he,  "  the 
prospect  of  commencing  business  for  myself 
involved  me  in  serious  thoughtfulness,  but,  as 
it  was  for  my  support,  I  took  a  house  and 
opened  a  drugstore  in  a  moderate  way,  in  the 
12th  mo.  1808;  but  while  it  was  a  necessary 
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duty  to  provide  for  my  own  subsistence,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  righteousness 
thereof  were  in  my  view,  primary  to  every 
thing  else.  I  set  out  with  the  desire  to  have 
the  world  kept  under  foot,  and  to  devote  my- 
self to  the  Lord  and  to  whatever  service  he 
might  call  to;  at  the  same  time  it  was  my 
settled  conviction,  that  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men  is  a  bounden 
duty  where  health  permits,  and  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  business,  strict  integrity  in 
dealing,  and  a  scrupulous  guard  against  con- 
tracting debts  without  ability  to  discharge 
them  and  to  live  within  the  limits  of  our  in- 
come, are  also  duties  indispensable  to  the 
christian. 

"  I  had  a  great  fear  of  bringing  any  shade 
or  reproach  upon  the  profession  of  the  Truth, 
or  upon  the  Society  to  which  I  belonged ;  and 
whenever  any  business  presented,  however 
profitable,  which  appeared  to  me  to  conflict 
with  either,  I  felt  most  easy  to  decline  engag- 
ing in  it.  Although  my  transactions  were  on 
a  small  scale,  and  consequently  did  not  open 
the  way  for  the  accumulation  of  riches,  which 
sometimes  was  humiliating,  and  produced 
sensations  of  dissatisfaction  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  stand  among  men  as  independent  as 
many  others,  or  procure  the  accommodations 
which  they  had,4yet  I  never  was  involved  in 
any  difficulty  in  timely  meeting  my  engage- 
ments, and  was  always  able  to  provide  every 
comfort  in  life  that  I  desired.  Since  that  day 
I  have  observed  some  among  us  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  accumulating  wealth,  plain  in  their 
garb  and  active  in  religious  society,  who 
looked  upon  those  who  were  in  small  business 
with  contempt;  and  at  times  spoke  slightly 
of  their  scruples  respecting  Friends  engaging 
in  extensive  concerns. 

"But  the  latter  have. a  refuge  which  can- 
not be  assailed  by  the  pride  or  supercilious- 
ness of  man,  into  which  they  are  often  per- 
mitted to  flee  and  find  safety.  Whenever  I 
was  subjected  to  sensations  of  that  kind,  re- 
tirement to  my  divine  Lord  and  Master,  com- 
mitting myself  and  the  course  I  had  taken  to 
Him  and  looking  to  Him  for  consolation  and 
the  recompense  of  reward  at  the  end  of  the 
race,  raised  me  above  these  earthly  and  sor- 
did views,  and  gave  me  an  authority  and  do- 
minion over  that  spirit,  of  which  none  could 
deprive  me.  Wealth,  and  the  importance 
arising  from  it,  were  nothing  to  me,  and  not 
worthy  of  comparison  with  a  place  in  the 
Lord's  house,  and  the  honor  and  dignity  with 
which  He  clothes  his  humble,  faithful  chil- 
dren." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Track  of  the  War  around  Metz. 
Through  the  kindness  of  an  English  Friend, 
we  have  received  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  with 
the  above  title,  which  gives  many  interesting 
particulars  of  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  re- 
cent war  between  France  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  of  the  efforts  made  by  Friends  in  Eng- 
land to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  peasantry 
and  others.  The  author,  Jno.  Bellows,  was 
one  of  those  engaged  in  this  benevolent  work, 
and  the  following  narrative  is  condensed  from 
letters  written  to  his  wife.  These,  he  says, 
"  were  penned  under  all  kinds  of  difficulties, 
and  without  the  remotest  thought  of  publish- 
ing them."  "I  carried  a  sheet  of  paper  in  my 
hat,  and  whenever  there  was  a  spare  moment, 
I  took  it  out  and  wrote ;  sometimes  at  break. 


fast,  and  in  the  midst  of  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation; sometimes  at  our  stores,  with  all 
sorts  of  stir  and  bustle  going  on  around  one ; 
and  still  oftener  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  in  bed  and 
asleep." 

The  requisite  funds  were  raised  by  a  "  sub- 
scription in  aid  of  the  peasantry  and  other 
non-combatant  sufferers  from  the  war  in 
France  and  Germany,"  which  was  liberally 
responded  to.  The  administration  of  the  fund 
was  made  a  volunteer  service.  "  Every  person 
engaged  in  it  was  to  pay  his  own  expenses  ; 
or,  if  his  means  would  not  allow  him  to  give 
more  than  his  time  gratuitously,  his  travelling 
expenses  were  paid  out  of  a  separate  fund, 
privately  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
so  as  to  leave  every  shilling  free  from  deduc- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  applicable  solely  to  the 
purchase  of  food,  clothing,  seed  corn,  or  other 
materiel  needed  by  the  peasants.  Most  of  the 
distribution  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  engaged  in 
business,  who  could  not  spare  many  weeks  at 
a  time  from  home ;  and  who  therefore  replaced 
each  other  in  relays  of  about  a  month  each. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  present  writer 
was  asked  by  the  London  Committee  to  take 
his  turn  with,  others;  and  I  accordingly 
started  for  Metz  about  four  weeks  after  Ba- 
zaine's  surrender  of  that  city." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Commission 
carried  by  the  agents  of  the  War  Victims' 
Fund.  A  German  and  also  a  French  trans- 
lation accompanied  the  original.  "  The  bearer 

of  this  document   >.  is  sent  out  by  the 

Religious  Society  known  in  England  as  the 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers, 
solely  to  give  relief  to  the  non-combatant  suf- 
ferers through  the  present  war. 

"We,  the  members  of  the  above-named  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  believe  all  War  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Will  and  Spirit  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
as  shown  in  the  New  Testament,  but  moved 
by  Christian  love,  we  desire  to  alleviate,  as  far 
as  may  be  in  our  power,  the  misery  of  non- 
combatants,  irrespective  of  nationality,  re- 
membering that  all  are  children  of  One 
Father,  and  that  One  Saviour  died  for  all. 

"  We  therefore  entreat  all  to  whom  the 
bearer  may  come  to  aid  him  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission." 

"  Grand  Hotel  de  Metz,  Metz,  11th  mo.  29,  1870. 

"I  got  here  safe  and  sound  at  9.35  this  morn- 
ing without  the  smallest  hindrance  beyond 
the  trains  not  fitting  each  other's  time,  as  de- 
scribed in  previous  letters.  No  one  has  ever 
asked  to  look  at  my  passport  or  at  my  lug- 
gage. Indeed  the  star  [a  badge  worn  by  the 
agents,  at  the  request  of  the  authorities,]  on 
my  arm  seems  enough  to  carry  me  anywhere. 
Last  night  I  left  Treves  at  8.40,  after  having 
taken  a  quiet  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  bridge 
and  enjoyed  the  tinkling  music  of  the  Moselle. 
At  the  waiting-room  there  were  three  or  four 
officers,  two  of  whom  were  my  fellow-passen- 
gers to  Metz  this  morning.  Got  to  Saarbriick 
soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  la  Poste. 

"  The  first  station  out  of  Saarbriick  was 
Forbach.  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,  when, 
suddenly  looking  up,  I  saw  some  houses  with 
the  windows  smashed  in,  and  holes  through 
the  walls  of  the  bed-rooms  where  cannon-shot 
had  passed  through.  On  the  side  of  the  rail- 
way were  several  smashes  in  the  stonework, 
showing  the  bursting  of  shells;  and  then  all 
was  as  usual  till  we  got  to  St.  Avoid,  whero 


the  trampled  fields  and  the  trees  cut  throi 
and  hanging  hither  and  thither,  showed 
scene  of  battle.  Passing  further  on  t 
were  graves  again  and  again  by  the  road 
— rough  and  dreary  enough — some  of  t. 
holding  pools  of  water  from  the  sinking  i 
the  earth.  At  Eemilly,  a  number  of 
sheds  built  of  timber,  and  the  place  swam 
with  soldiers,  showed  a  halting  place, 
shed  was  full  of  men  killing  pigs  ;  anothc 
flour ;  others  of  hay,  straw,  and  the  like, 
mile  further  on,  where  the  chaussee,  or  ] 
road,  ran  parallel  with  the  railway,  I  sj 
very  singular  sight,  from  which  Land 
might  have  taken  a  hint.  A  soldier  with 
cloak  was  marching  at  a  quick  step  at 
head  of  a  flock  of  500  or  600  sheep,  and  a 
others  were  keeping  them  in  line,  while 
tall  foraging  officers  brought  up  the  i 
Fancy  the  sheep  all  running  and  trotting 
scuttering  along,  and  soldiers  with  fixed  b 
nets  driving  them  ! 

"  At  Courcelles  the  line  was  newly  repa 
it  was  cut  by  Bazaine's  men.  The  vil 
itself  is  sadly  injured  by  the  war,  and  on  ei 
hand  the  fields  look  newly  ploughed,  no 
agriculture,  but  cut  and  furrowed  in  e 
direction  by  the  innumerable  marks  of  1 
and  baggage-wagon  wheels  and  tramplirjj 
horses. 

"  Peltre  was  still  worse.  It  is  not  pos  i 
by  any  words  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  vi!  j 
all  desolate  and  burnt  to  red  ruins ;  neil 
can  a  picture  do  it.  I  could  not  realize! 
sight  before  the  train  had  left  it  behind,  j 
is  awfully  cruel  and  wicked  to  serve  poor  c  i 
gers  like  this!  As  if  many  of  these  wretie 
tenements  were  not  miserable  enough  in  t)ii 
selves,  but  these  soldiers  must  come  jo 
smash  them  to  ruins.  Fancy  every  hjj 
destroyed,  every  wall  and  every  roof  lyiij 
heaps,  every  road  and  path  cut  and  gro<|e 
and  torn  in  every  direction  as  if  some  ;p 
had  done  it  with  his  claws,  every  garden  e.li 
full  of  weeds  or  mud,  and  even  the  :f 
chaussee  so  cut  up  that  they  have  had  t<i 
brushwood  arid  lay  across  the  middle  to  k 
the  wagons  from  sinking  in.  This  w;'i 
Courcelles,  and  some  distance  outside  oia 
zaine's  lines.  The  first  thing  I  saw  i  | 
was  more  ruin ;  then  a  rotting  body  of  a  b  a 
and  then,  a  vast  area  of  trampled  clay  [b 
filth. 

"But  I  must  conclude  suddenly, — goii  i 
the  depot  to  see  about  storing  some  potat  3, 

"  Rue  Poncelet,  Metz,  30th  11th  mo.  l!  \\ 
"  Immediately  after  posting  my  note  >e 
terday,  I  was  proceeding  to  our  new  eij 
when  our  agent,  Lemoine,  seeing  the  b  \ 
on  my  arm,  came  up  and  introduced  hi;  6 
tome.  He  is  the  only  paid  man  we  have  B 
most  useful  and  zealous  he  is.  He  is  a  Be  A 
— a  commercial  traveller  ruined  by  the  v\  I 
and  we  pay  him  15  francs  a  day  to  cove  a 
expenses  of  every  sort.  He  works  in  ear  j8l 
and  I  went  straight  off  to  the  goods  st  IQ 
with  him  to  see  to  the  unloading  of  two  ti  '<& 
of  potatoes  from  Luxembourg.  Wo  him 
make  our  way  along  a  dreadfully  filthy  *< 
and  up  to  a  sort  of  high  plateau,  where  jii 
dreds  of  acres  of  ground  are  trampled  jtt 
mud — the  spot  occupied  by  Bazaine's  F<  i 
Army  Corps.  The  scene  is  frightfully  si 
late  :  fancy  a  vast  area  of  trampled  claj  n 
mud,  with  a  few  spoiled  trees  alone  left  ■& 
forty  or  fifty  sparrows  flying  in  despair  'ft 
the  top  of  one  of  them  to  that  of  ano  ei 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

3  following  selection,  though  written 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  contains 
m  explicit  distinction  between  the  source 
ie  charity  and  righteous  judgment,  and 
iberty  which  savoureth  not  of  the  Truth, 
i  willingness  is  felt  it  should  have  a 
extensive  circulation  by  its  appearance 
he  Friend,"  if  agreeable  to  the  Editors, 
ear  Friends  and  brethren, — I  have  some- 
further  in  my  heart  to  communicate 
you,  in  dear  and  tender  love,  and  in  de- 
{'  your  preservation  out  of  the  snare  of 
adversary ;  and  that  is,  to  exhort  you 
dwell  in  the  pure  judgment  of  the  Truth, 
i  is  a  defence  upon  your  glory ;  and  let 
bereave  you  of  this,  under  any  pretence 
loever.  But  as  you  come  to  a  true  feel- 
'  the  life  in  yourselves,  to  which  alone 
irtain  judgment  appertaineth,  so  let  this 
ive  freedom,  and  stop  it  not  from  judg- 
1  that  which  is  at  enmity  with  the  life, 
snds  to  the  hurting  of  the  true  plant  of 
For  I  have  seen  a  harm  hath  come  to 
who  have  parted  with  their  judgment, 
)  have  become  unarmed,  and  the  enemy 
arevailed  upon  them,  under  a  pretended 
•ness,  to  permit  or  suffer  such  things  as 
hurtful  to  themselves  and  others;  and 
h  the  Lord  hath  given  them  judgment 
iiscerning  in  the  matter,  yet  were  be- 
i  of  that  gift ;  and  so  by  little  and  little 
ie  beguiled. 

b!  dear  Friends!  consider  these  are  peril- 
mes,  and  it  is  needful  for  every  one  to 
i  in  that  same  eternal  light  to  which  you 
first  turned,  that  by  its  righteous  judg- 
ye  may  be  preserved  from  every  thing 
urselves  that  appears  contrary  to  that 
us  life  which  you  have  tasted.  When 
ave  so  done,  then  take  heed  that  the 
r  do  not  do  that  by  an  instrument, 
, through  your  watchfulness  in  the  light, 
lid  not  do  without.  All  beware  of  that 
)d  tenderness  that  cries  out,  be  tender 
and  pray  for  all,  and  mind  the  good  in 
d  love  all,  and  judge  none,  but  leave 
ient  to  God,  &c.  I  say  heed  not  the 
ble  words  of  that  spirit,  which  being 
,  to  save  its  own  head  from  a  stroke, 
bereave  you  of  your  judgment  which 
ath  given  you ;  and  is  indeed  truly  his 
ient,  and  is  to  be  administered  in  his 
m  and  power,  for  the  cleansing  and  keep- 
ean  his  sanctuary.  Such  as  have  no 
ient  in  their  goings,  are  they  that  know 
ie  true  way  of  peace,  but  make  them 
ed  paths.  '  He  that  goeth  in  them  shall 
low  peace.' 

tit  some  may  say,  Was  not  Christ  meek 
iwly  ?  and  ought  not  all  to  be  like  unto 

is  true,  my  Friends;  but  there  is  a  dif- 
e  between  the  Seed's  suffering,  and  its 
ng,  and  there  are  times  for  them  both, 
it  doth  please  God  to  permit  the  hour, 
ower  of  darkness  in  the  open  persecu- 
o  exalt  itself  against  his  Seed  and  peo- 
persecution,  or  such  like ;  they  are  led 
spirit  to  appear  in  meekness  and  quiet- 
is  a  sheep  before  the  shearer.  But  what 
to  suffering  bad  and  perverse  spirits, 
ppear  under  pretence  of  the  Truth,  and 
•e  out  of  the  Truth,  and  enemies  to  its 
irity,  striving  to  exalt  and  set  iip  an- 
thing  instead  of  the  Truth  ?  Such  as 
the  Lord  doth  require  you  to  use  not 
atience  and  meekness  towards ;  but  if 


that  will  not  reclaim  them,  they  must  know 
the  judgment  of  the  Truth,  and  you  in  it  must 
stand  over  them;  for  in  this  case  the  day  of 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  is  come,  and  God  is 
crowning  Truth  with  dominion  over  every 
false  spirit,  and  corrupt  practice  thereof. 

"Therefore,  dear  Friends,  eye  the  Lord  in 
his  goings  forth,  and  as  you  feel  his  life  in  you 
to  witness  against  any  evil  and  corrupt  thing 
or  practice,  use  plainness,  and  keep  sincerity; 
and  turn  not  judgment  backwards.  That 
which  is  unwilling  to  be  judged,  and  cries  out, 
judge  none,  leave  all  to  God,  &c,  the  same 
will  take  upon  it  both  to  judge  and  rule,  but 
not  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  Those  that  cry 
out  so  much  for  tenderness,  and  against 
Truth's  judgment,  the  same  are  in  most  dan- 
ger to  be  drawn  out  from  the  patient  suf- 
fering in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus,  where 
they  ought  to  appear  in  tho  most  meekness; 
and  to  appear  rough  and  wrathful  in  the 
striving  and  fighting  nature,  and  are  most  apt 
to  be  tempted  into  a  spirit  of  re'venge,  as  hath 
been  seen  by  sad  experience ;  for  they  that 
lose  the  exercise  of  that  by  which  all  should 
keep  dominion  over  deceit,  they  lose  that 
strength  by  which  they  should  be  enabled  to 
suffer  all  things  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Lear  Friends,  in  that  which  keeps  out  the 
defiler,  and  the  betrayer,  all  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  that  you  may  have  your  armor  on, 
and  be  fortified  with  the  strength,  with  the 
might,  and  with  the  judgment  of  God.  Keep 
that  under  in  every  place,  which  under  pre- 
tence of  tenderness  and  forbearance,  would 
make  void  the  testimony  of  Truth,  or  make 
the  offence  of  the  cross  to  oease  in  anything 
wherein  you  have  been  instructed  from  the 
beginning ;  that  the  Lord  may  behold  and  see 
judgment  established,  and  be  pleased. 

"  The  Lord  looked,  and  there  was  no  judg- 
ment, and  it  displeased  him ;  for  thereby  de- 
ceit got  up,  which  with  it  is  to  be  kept 
down." — Stephen  Crisp. 


Selected. 

Light  and  Digestion. 

BY  DR.  DIO  LEWIS,  M.  D. 

Very  intimate  relations  exist  between  the 
sun  and  digestion.  Digestion  and  assimila- 
tion become  weak  and  imperfect  if  the  man  or 
animal  is  not  daily  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  tho  sun.  Mr.  P.,  one  of  our  merchants, 
came  to  see  me  about  his  stomach.  Dyspepsia 
was  written  all  over  his  face,  was  shown  in 
his  movements,  and  heard  in  his  voice.  The 
conversation  between  us  was  essentially  the 
following : 

Mr.  P.  "  Doctor,  if  you  will  excuse  a  street 
vulgarity,  I  am  '  played  out.'  I  can't  digest, 
I  can't  work,  I  have  lost  my  courage,  I  fear 
I  must  stop." 

"  Tell  me  about  your  diet." 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  know  that  is  all 
right.  I  have  studied  the  subject,  and  I  know 
my  food  is  all  right." 

"  How  about  your  exercise  ?" 

"I  have  a  little  gymnasium  in  my  store, 
and  exercise  an  hour  or  two  every  day.  I 
sometimes  tire  myself  out  with  these  exer- 
cises." 

"How  about  your  sleep  ?" 

"  Why,  Doctor,  I  go  to  bed  every  night  with 
the  chickens.  At  an  v  rate,  I  am  alwa3rs  in 
bed  by  9  o'clock,  and  1  rise  by  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  take  a  bath,  a  plain  breakfast,  and 
go  to  my  counting-room.  Once  in  the  fore- 
noon and  once  in  the  afternoon,  I  exercise  in 


my  gymnasium  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  I  am 
getting  worse  all  the  time.  Is  n't  it  curious? 
My  wife  thinks  I  must  have  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach.  Nothing  seems  to  help  me.  I  live 
the  most  physiological  life,  but  my  digestion 
grows  worse  and  worse." 

"About  your  counting-room  ;  is  that  light? 
is  it  sunny  ?" 

"No,  that  is  one  nuisance  we  have  in  our 
stox*e.  The  store  is  every  way  pleasant,  only 
that  the  counting-room  is  so  dark  we  have  to 
use  gas  nearly  all  the  time." 

"  That's  it,  Mr.  P.,  that  explains  your  can- 
cer." 

"  Of  course  you  don't  mean  that ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  better  if  the  counting-room 
was  sunny." 

"  Why,  Mr.  P.,  no  plant  or  animal  can  digest 
in  the  dark.  Try  it.  Plant  a  potato  in  your 
cellar.  Now  watch  it  carefully.  If  there  is 
a  little  light,  that  potato  will  sprout  and  try 
to  grow.  But  surround  it  with  the  best  ma- 
nure, water  it,  do  the  best  you  can  for  it,  only 
keep  it  in  the  dark,  it  cannot  digest  and  grow. 
See  how  slender  and  pale  it  is.  Now  open  a 
window  in  another  part  of  the  cellar  and  no- 
tice how  the  poor  hungry  thing  will  stretch 
that  way.  Or  give  the  stalk  a  little  twist  and 
see  how  it  will  lie  down.  It  has  no  strength 
to  raise  itself  again.  No  matter  how  much  of 
the  best  food  and  drink  you  give  it,  it  can't 
digest.  The  process  of  digestion,  the  great 
function  of  assimilation,  can't  go  on  without 
the  sunshine.  Why,  Sir,  with  your  excellent 
habits,  if  your  counting-room  were  in  a  flood 
of  sunlight,  you  would  be  better  in  a  week,  and 
well  in  a  month.  Mr.  P.,  did  you  ever  go  into 
the  country  late  in  the  summer  ?  Of  course 
you  have  been.  Well,  did  you  never  notice 
where  grain  is  growing  in  orchards  that  the 
part  under  the  trees  is  smaller  than  that  out- 
side and  away  from  the  trees?  The  land  is 
actually  richer  there.  For  years  the  leaves 
have  fallen  and  decayed',  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  wheat  is  only  half  size  and  never  fills 
well.  Now,  what  is  the  difficulty?  The  sun 
shines  upon  it  more  or  less.  Yes,  that  is  true, 
but  that  under  the  trees  does  not  receive  as 
much  sunshine  as  that  away  from  them.  That 
which  is  thus  partly  in  the  shade  can't  digest 
so  well.  Why,  Sir,  if  you  will  move  your 
counting-room  up-stairs,  in  front,  and  stand 
where  the  sun  can  have  a  chance  at  you,  even 
though  it  is  only  three  or  four  hours  a  day, 
you  will  begin  to  digest  your  beef  better  with- 
in three  days.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
the  only  grapes  that  become  perfectly  ripe 
and  sweet,  that  the  only  peaches  that  take  on 
those  beautiful  red  cheeks,  and  offer  that  lus- 
cious sweetness,  are  those  that  are  on  the  out- 
side, entirely  uncovered  by  the  leaves  and 
perfectly  exposed  to  the  sun  ?  God's  laws  are 
the  same  in  the  animal  world.  It  is  just  as 
true  the  only  girls  with  red  cheeks  and  sweet 
breaths,  the  only  girls  who  become  fully  ripe 
and  sweet,  are  those  who  baptize  themselves 
freely  in  God's  glorious  sunshine.  Don't  you 
see  a  good  many  pale  girls  in  your  store,  girls 
with  a  bloodless,  half-baked  sort  of  face,  whose 
walking,  whose  voice,  whose  whole  expression 
is  devoid  of  spirit  and  force?  Those  girls  are 
in  the  green  state.  Look  at  their  lips  and 
cheeks;  they  are  not  half  ripe.  Send  them 
out  in  the  country,  let  them  throw  away  their 
parasols,  put  on  their  little  jockey  hats,  and 
live  out  in  the  sunshine  three  months,  and  1 
would  give  more  for  one  of  them  in  any  work 
requiring  soul  and  spirit,  than  for  a  dozen  of 
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those  pale  things  that  live  in  the  shade.  A 
pale  woman  !  She  makes  a  very  good  ghost, 
but  not  much  of  a  woman." — From  Talks 
About  People's  Stomachs. 

For  "The  Friend." 

As  an  offset  to  the  article  that  appeared 
lately  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  in  regard  to 
War,  the  fallacies  of  which  were  so  entirely 
refuted  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  Friend," 
please  find  enclosed  an  editorial  taken  from 
the  Public  Ledger  of  the  8th  ultimo.,  which  is 
very  clear  and  decisive  on  the  same  subject. 
"Can  a  Christian  be  a  Soldier?"  is  the  title 
of  a  tract  lately  written  and  issued  by  that 
indefatigable  and  earnest  Christian  laborer, 
John  Ashworth,  of  Rochdale,  England,  and 
which  has  already  reached  the  twelfth  thou- 
sand. The  arguments  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  question  are  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind  unanswerable,  and  coming  from  a  person 
who  has  no  connection  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  are  very  interesting  as  well  as  en- 
couraging. Some  extracts  of  which  may  at 
a  future  time  be  forwarded  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend." 

"  Friends'  Principles." 

"At  a  'Meeting  representing  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  held  in  London,  the  Sixth 
day  of  the  First  mo.,  1871,'  an  Address  was 
adopted,  which  is  now  in  course  of  circulation. 
The  subject  is  the  present  war  in  Europe. 
The  inconsistency  of  war  and  Christianity  is 
put  in  strong  language,  fortified  by  lamenta- 
ble facts.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
reasoning,  nor  is  it  necessary.  No  doubt  the 
address  has  been  or  will  be  republished  in  this 
country.  And  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  age  concedes  the 
truths  which  are  the  basis  of  '  Friends'  testi- 
mony' against  war. 

To  oppose  to  the  argument  against  war  the 
declaration  that  war  is  a  necessary  evil,  is  to 
deny  the  power  of  Christianity  and  philan- 
thropy to  accomplish  their  work.  And  if  we 
qualify  the  declaration  that  '  war  is  necessary,' 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  '  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,'  then  the  question  comes 
up :  'Is  it  not  this  very  state  of  the-  world 
that  the  new  revelation,  the  religion  of  peace, 
is  intended  to  remove  ?  A  practical  point, 
made  in  the  address  before  us  is :  '  When  dif- 
ficulties arise  between  individuals,  whether 
from  passion  or  mistake,  these  are  no  longer 
decided,  as  of  old,  by  an  appeal  to  physical 
force,  but  by  law,  administered  upon  princi- 
ples of  general  application.  Can  we  doubt 
that  the  happiness  of  the  world  would  be  pro- 
moted, and  a  vast  mass  of  misery  and  ruin  be 
averted,  if  a  similar  method  were  applied  to 
questions  arising  between  nations?' 

It  is  very  easy  to  smile  at  a  proposition  like 
this,  as  visionary,  and,  though  amiable,  impos- 
sible. So  in  the  old  times,  when  one  feudal 
chieftain  suffered  wrong,  or  fancied  that  he 
did,  from  another,  the  readiest  remedy  was  a 
'raid.'  The  proposition  to  submit  the  quar- 
rel to  law,  or  to  arbitration,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  in  itself  unmanly,  unchivalric, 
cowardly  and  mean.  The  honor  of  knight- 
hood scorned  every  mode  of  redress  except 
what  lay  in  the  strength  and  courage  of  the 
person  wronged  or  insulted.  The  '  clans' 
could  'right  their  wrongs  wherever  given.' 
Nations,  with  these  feudal  antecedents,  are 
but  clans  on  a  larger  scale.  And  the  same 
spirit  of  defiance  rules  monarchs  and  inspires 
the  representatives  of  governments  of  what- 


ever form.  The  old  clannish  spirit  is  preserv- 
ed in  national  spirit.  The  reformation  which 
among  individuals  has  substituted  law  for  vio- 
lence, and  public  justice  for  individual  retalia- 
tion, beginning  with  the  people  as  citizens, 
has  not  reached  governments,  which  are  the 
instruments  of  the  people.  There  is  one  code 
of  morality  for  the  man,  and  another  for  the 
nation ;  a  distinction  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  defend,  except  with  some  such  convenient 
formula  as  'our  country,  right  or  wrong!' 

If  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  anything  better  than  impossible  maxims, 
there  must  come  a  day  upon  the  earth  when 
national  disputes  as  well  as  individual  will  be 
adjusted  on  other  terms  than  war.  The  con- 
dition of  nations  to  each  other  at  present  is 
analogous  to  that  of  society,  when  each  man 
depended  upon  his  own  arm,  and  the  law  of 
retaliation  was  the  rule.  In  a  savage  condi- 
tion of  society,  to  reform  social  relations 
seemed  an  impossibility.  But  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  justice  has  accomplished  that  re- 
formation, impossible  as  it  seemed.  And 
'Friends'  believe  that  it  is  equally  as  compe- 
tent to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  check  murder 
by  wholesale,  as  to  restrain  murder  and  vio- 
lence in  isolated  cases. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  then  rests  upon 
the  education  of  all  civilized  nations  up  to  the 
necessity  of  some  recognized  tribunal,  council 
or  congress,  before  which  national  quarrels 
may  come  for  adjustment.  So  far  as  the  doc- 
trines of  '  Friends'  act  on  the  conscience  of 
individuals,  they  promote  this  result.  Their 
best  triumph  is  seen  in  the  admitted  fact  that 
'  peace  principles'  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
distinctive  of  any  one  body  of  Christians.  He 
who  should  defend  war  for  itself  would  now 
be  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  a  strange  Chris- 
tianity. Declarations  of  war  always  directly 
or  indirectly  include  an  apologetic  defence  for 
taking  that  course ;  and  such  an  apology  is 
the  confession  of  the  absence  of  plain  justifi- 
cation for  war  itself.  The  advocates  of  war 
elevate  'military  glory,'  and  the  holders  of 
'peace  principles'  can  hardly  have  a  better 
answer  than  in  depicting  the  horrors  of  war- 
fare, and  its  inevitable  instances  of  individual 
ferocity  and  wrong.  No  matter  how  just  the 
principle  may  be  for  which  war  is  waged, 
there  is' no  strength  of  military  discipline 
which  can  restrain  the  passions  to  which  war 
gives  license. 

All  reformers  appear  at  first  to  be  singular; 
and  'impossibilities'  have  never  been  accom- 
plished except  by  what  the  world  terms  'one- 
sided men,'  and  'men  of  one  idea.'  Admit 
that  war  is  unavoidable  '  in  the  present  state 
of  things,'  and  then  the  duty  is  presented  to 
change  that  condition.  Certainly  something 
has  been  accomplished  toward  the  'consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished.'  We  accord 
all  honor  to.  the  '  singular'  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  presenting  in  plain  terms  plain 
truths  against  ingenious  sophistry.  They  are 
'  advanced  pickets,'  '  skirmishers'  in  the  strug- 
gle for  peace,  and  the  main  body  of  the  great 
and  peaceful  army  of  thinking  men  is  fast 
closing  up.  So  far  as  the  claims  of  men  as 
men,  whether  called  citizens  or  subjects,  are 
recognized,  just  so  far  the  hope  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  is  encouraged.  For,  no  man  will 
willingly  vote  destruct  on  to  his  property  and 
death  to  his  children.  A  large  part  of  the 
war  delusion  and  a  larger  share  of  the  war 
passion  still  exist,  but  the  false  glory  of  vio- 
lence is  wearing  off,  and  when  things  are  once 


seen  in  their  true  light,  the  claims  of  p 
against  war  will  be  properly  adjusted." 

Sele 

This  year  (1819)  I  was  favored  to  at 
our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Rhode  Island,  w 
was  to  me  a  season  of  deep  suffering,  a 
believe  it  was  to  be  felt  by  all  the  living! 
ercised.  O  !  the  great  need  of  keeping  str 
on  the  watch,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  t 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  which  only  we  can  be 
served  clear  sighted,  and  be  qualified  tc 
criminate  between  truth  and  error,  eithc 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  and  the 
experience  preservation  from  the  snares  o 
subtle  enemy.    How  great  is  the  loss  tha 
been  sustained,  for  want  of  an  abiding  ] 
in  the  true  fear  and  counsel  of  the  Holy  I 
of  the  church,  who  hath  said,  "  Withou 
ye  can  do  nothing."    O  what  can  the  wit 
and  prudence  of  man  do  in  promoting 
Lord's  cause  on  earth — seeing  He  will 
found  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  brin 
naught  the  understanding  of  the  prudent 
remains  to  be  jealous  of  his  honor  and 
not  give  his  praise  to  another.    Great  i 
weight  that  resteth  on  the  burden-bearei 
this  day  of  declension  from  primitive  p^ 
and  simplicity,  which  so  conspicuously  s  jj 
forth  in  our  worthy  forefathers,  and  so  Is 
tifully  adorned  our  high  and  holy  profesj 
The  true  burden-bearers,  according  to) 
sense  given  me,  are  but  few  in  number1 
righteous  Father,  hold  these  in  thy  holy  l!i 
hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  drago. 
in  the  secret  of  thy  pavilion,  until  the  >s 
flowing  scourge  is  past.    Preserve,  0  II 
thy  righteous  seed,  through  every  disp  s 
tion,  however  painful,  which  thou  in  th;j« 
fathomable  wisdom  may  est  suffer  to  ovei  j 
them,  for  the  refining  and  purifying  ol$ 
church  and  people. — Sarah  Tucker. 

The  exportation  of  food  from  Irelai!' 
England  is  very  large,  and  parliaments]  ji 
turns  show  that  in  1870  there  were  sent  a  a 
the  Irish  channel  202,443  head  of  beef  ckj 
460,000  sheep,  innumerable  swine,  and  a  jj 
supply  of  butter  and  eggs.  By  meaiM 
steamship  companies  Liverpool  has  seH 
the  monopoly  of  the  cattle-carrying  traj 
Dublin,  and  during  1870  Ireland  furnisljH 
constant  supply  of  fresh  meat  to  Live  d 
and  Birkenhead,  comprising  a  populatilj 
600,000  residents,  as  well  as  163,032  pe!« 
who  sailed  from  that  port,  and  the  large  III 
ber  of  sailors  who  navigated  the  5,058  % 
which  entered  the  Mersey.  It  is  estirl 
that  a  population  of  fully  900,000  soul  W 
fed  by  Ireland. 

If  trials  have  Shaken  us  from  time  to  H 
they  ought  only  to  have  driven  our  f  I 
roots  the  more  firmly  into  the  everklii 
rock,  till  at  length  we  tremble  no  more  1  pi 
the  blast  though  it  strip  us  of  every  sun|a 
leaf,  snap  our  branches  in  sunder,  and  thr  jW 
to  lay  us  low  in  the  dust. 

 ■»  •»   

The  Gas  Wells. — The  gas  wells  under! 
Pennsylvania,  range  from  500  to  700  f  f>| 
depth,  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  that  w 
rial  to  light  the  city  brilliantly.  Th^ 
authorities  now  propose  to  sink  anothe  «S 
near  the  water-works  to  the  depth  of 
feet,  the  understanding  being  that  it  is,'| 
2,000  feet  if  necessary.  This  well  is  t<|H 
test  to  determine  what  lies  underneat  to 
city. — Late  Paper. 
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oine  and  myself  standing  on  the  platform, 
bur  of  Bazaine's  National  Guards  work- 
hard  unloading  our  goods.  They  are 
it  fellows,  glad  to  earn  something.  We 
ihem  20  centimes  a  sack  for  unloading 

and  re-stacking  them  at  the  depot.  By 
bye  we  ask  them  a  few  questions  about 
ine  and  the  siege,  when  they  get  into  a 
of  such  excitement  that  we  are  obliged 
naturedly  to  call  them  to  attend  to  their 
.  They  abuse  him  for  'a  scoundrel  and 
rard;'  one  handsome  youngfellow,  throw- 
)wn  his  sack  and  acting,  (like  all  French- 
do,)  declares  he  would  shoot  him  if  he 
he  chance.  'Aye,' said  his  companion, 
line  is  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel ;  he  sold  us. 
3  we  were  starving,  for  nothing  at  all : 
ntimes  for  a  little  bit  of  bread  no  bigger 
your  fist,  and  salt  at  such  a  price  that 
hopkeepers  in  Metz  sold  the  brine  that 
i  had  been  pickled  in,  instead  of  it,  by 
tre.  There  was  our  soup — nothing  but 
•  and  one  little  bit  of  horseflesh  in  it ;  and 
e  time  there  were  stores  of  all  sorts  in 
held  by  the  shopkeepers.  Ah,  Monsieur, 

had  only  had  these  potatoes  we  should 
have  given  in  V  As  '  these  potatoes'  were, 
ver,  never  intended  for  helping  either 
ne  or  his  enemies,  we  had  to  remind  our 
that  we  must  push  on  with  our  work ; 
o  at  it  they  went,  and  soon  finished.  All 
me  four  Prussian  sentinels  march  to  and 
jar  us. 

t  6.30  we  went  to  the  Hotel  to  table 
).  I  was  rather  afraid  of  horseflesh,  but 
3ople  here  laugh  at  this,  saying  they  have 

00  much  of  it  to  care  about  more  now, 
hat  horses  are  too  dear  to  kill  now.  Cer- 
'  it  is  dear  work  keeping  them  alive, 
aould  pay  for  7  lbs.  hay  1  franc.  Fancy 
ocs  for  shoeing  a  horse !  This  was,  of 
e,  exceptional — -just  after  the  capitula- 
and  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot.  T.  Whit- 
iad  to  pay  this  sum.  At  another  place 
mted  his  horse  shod  at  a  village  forge: 
nith  told  him  he  could  not  do  it  at  any 

|  as  the  Prussians  had  taken  every  tool 
.d.  '  If  they  had  left  me  even  a  hammer 
Id  have  got  on  ;'  said  he,  '  but  they  have 

1  all.  With  a  hammer  I  could  have  made 
ther  tools.' 

n  my  arrival  at  the  hotel  I  found  that 
Friends  were  at  Metz,  or  in  the  district, 
have  far  more  work  than  they  can  keep 
ith,  as  thou  mayst  fancy  when  I  say 
villages  require  inspection,  and  many  of 
,  regular  relief.  Curbs,  maires,  and  all 
of  people,  write  or  come  to  us  everyday 
ike  arrangements  for  food,  &c,  &c. 
he  circle  all  round  Metz  is  divided  by 
eople  into  five  parts,  and  the  delivery  to 
arious  villages,  &c,  takes  place  one  divi- 
per  day;  so  that  five  days  a  week  does 
he  present  arrangement  is  that  the  maire 
mseil  send  in  a  cart  with  a  list  of  require- 
s,  and  we  load  it  and  despatch  to  the 
al  spots,  where  they  themselves  see  to 
istribution.  I  found  the  Friends  in  the 
moving  from  the  H6tel  de  Metz  in  conse- 
3e  of  its  being  unhealthy.  Henry  J.  Allen 
ust  been  seized  with  small-pox,  and  they 
aken  lodgings  for  him  in  another  part  of 
3wn,  where  W.  Pollard  nurses  him  until 
ter  of  Charity,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
>e  got  to  look  after  him.  These  are  the 
lurses  obtainable  at  present, 
he  doctor  has  ordered  that  we  lodge  in 
mother  part  of  Metz — a  long  way  from 


H.  J.  A.  (That  is  D.  Hack  and  I.)  D.  H.  has 
accordingly  taken  a  beautiful  suite  of  rooms 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  we  are  lodging  at 
the  house  of  Emile  Simon  the  banker.  It  is 
a  palace  of  a  place.  A  regiment  of  soldiers 
might  march,  or  even  ride  on  horseback,  up 
the  magnificent  staircase  with  banners  up! 
My  bedroom  is  fit  for  a  drawing  room,  with  a 
splendid  oak  parquetrie  floor,  so  smooth  that 
I  get  a  little  mat  to  stand  on  opposite  the 
mirror  when  I  dress,  to  keep  my  feet  from 
shooting  out  from  under  me  if  I  lean  on  one 
side  1" 

"  12th  mo.  2,  1870. 
"The  streets  of  Metz  are  rather  narrow, 
but  the  houses  are  tall  and  imposing.  Just  as 
we  turned  out  of  our  office  with  our  letters, 
we  came,  in  a  back  street,  upon  some  Prussian 
soldiers  hastily  loading  two  wagons  piled  with 
bran-new  cavalry  saddles.  After  this,  we 
scarcely  saw  a  single  soul — not  a  policeman — 
not  a  sentinel — but  the  bright  lamplight,  and 
the  clear  shining  stars  above  made  the  place 
feel  anything  but  lonely.  We  had  got  to  the 
last  street  before  the  one  in  which  our  lodg- 
ings are  situate,  when  a  dull  heavy  sound  fell 
on  our  ear,  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  defined 
itself  into  the  1  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,'  of  a 
regiment.  In  another  moment  a  large  body 
of  soldiers,  just  arrived  from  a  march,  turned 
the  corner ;  and  then,  as  if  by  magic,  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  dancing  sea  of  helmets  and 
flashing  bayonets.  The  faces  of  the  men  were 
very  honest  and  pleasing.  They  were  of  the 
42nd  regiment  of  Landwehr.  We  paused  a 
moment  to  see  what  would  take  place ;  when 
they  rapidly  divided  off  into  groups  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  to  every  door,  and  knocked  for 
admittance  ;  the  leader  of  each  group  holding 
in  his  hand  the  billeting  ticket  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  house  on,  &c,  &c.  The  Messins 
(people  of  Metz)  were  in  no  hurry  to  open — 
and,  presently,  the  knocks  grew  faster  and 
louder,  when  here  and  there,  high  up,  a  win- 
dow opened,  and  an  angry  woman  poked  her 
head  out  to  ask  (what  she  very  well  knew 
without  asking  1)  what  was  wanted.  Then 
followed  a  hoarse  guttural  explanation  shouted 
up  from  half-a-score  of  fellows  at  once ;  more 
shrill  French  in  answer,  (evidently  trying  to 
persuade  them  they  were  come  to  the  wrong 
house.)  More  German.  More  French.  Louder 
and  now  thundering  bangs  at  the  door,  with 
unmistakeable  signs  that  the  butt  end  of  the 
guns  would  be  used  if  the  key  wasn't  forth- 
coming, presently  produced  the  required  effect; 
and  in  a  little  while  the  same  dead  silence 
reigned  in  Rue  Nexeriue  as  before  the  arrival 
of  the  troops.  They  are  so  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  that  last  night  one  hundred  of  them 
were  quartered  in  the  house  with  our  sick 
friend  Allen ;  and  W.  Pumphrey,  who  slept 
there,  never  knew  anything  about  it  till  this 
morning ! 

(To  be  continued.) 

I  observe  that  antiquaries,  such  as  prize  skill 
above  profit  (as  being  rather  curious  than 
covetous)  do  prefer  the  brass  coins  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  before  those  in  gold  and  silver; 
because  there  is  much  falseness  and  forgery 
daily  detected,  and  more  suspected,  in  gold 
and  silver  medals,  as  being  commonly  cast 
and  counterfeited,  whereas  brass  coins  are 
presumed  upon  as  true  and  ancient,  because 
it  will  not  quit  cost  for  any  to  counterfeit 
them.  What  I  want  in  wealth  may  I  have 
in  sincerity.    I  care  not  how  mean  metal  my 


estate  be  of,  if  my  soul  have  the  true  stamp, 
really  impressed  with  the  unfeigned  image  of' 
the  King  of  Heaven. —  Thomas  Fuller. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Sheep-shearing  in  Australia. 

(Concluded  from  page  234.) 

"Mr.  Gordon  marches  softly  up  and  down, 
regarding  the  shearers  with  a  paternal  and 
gratified  expression,  occasionally  hinting  at 
slight  improvements  of  style,  or  expressing 
unqualified  approval  as  a  sheep  is  turned  out 
shaven  rather  than  shorn.  All  goes  on  well. 
Nothing  is  heard  but  expressions  of  goodwill 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  general  welfare.  It  is 
a  triumph  of  the  dignity  of  labor. 

"At  one  o'clock,  Mr.  Gordon  moved  on  to 
the  bell  and  sounded  it.  At  the  first  stroke 
several  men  on  their  way  to  the  pens  stopped 
abruptly  and  began  to  put  on  their  coats. 
One  fellow  of  an  alert  nature  had  just  finished 
his  sheep  and  was  sharpening  his  shears,  when 
his  eye  caught  Mr.  Gordon's  form  in  proximity 
to  the  final  bell.  With  a  bound,  like  a  wild- 
cat, he  reached  the  pen  and  drew  out  his  sheep 
a  bare  second  before  the  first  stroke,  amidst 
the  laughter  and  congratulations  of  his  com- 
rades. Another  man  had  his  hand  on  the 
pen-gate  at  the  same  instant,  but  by  the 
Median  law  was  compelled  to  return  sheep- 
less.  He  was  cheered,  but  ironically.  Those 
whose  sheep  were  in  an  unfinished  state 
quietly  completed  them;  the  others  moving 
off  to  their  huts,  where  their  board  literally 
smoked  with  abundance.  An  hour  passed. 
The  meal  was  concluded  ;  the  smoke  was  over, 
and  the  more  careful  men  were  back  in  the 
shed  sharpening  their  shears  by  two  o'clock. 
Punctually  at  that  hour  the  bell  repeated  its 
summons.  The  warm  afternoon  gradually 
lengthened  its  shadows ;  the  shears  clicked  in 
tireless  monotone;  the  pens  filled  and  became 
empty.  The  wool  presses  yawned  for  the 
mountain  of  fleeces  which  filled  the  bins  in 
front  of  them,  divided  into  various  grades  of 
excellence,  and  continuously  disgorged  them, 
neatly  and  cubically  packed  and  branded. 

"  At  six  o'clock  the  bell  brought  the  day's 
work  to  a  close.  The  sheep  of  each  man  were 
counted  in  his  presence,  and  noted  down  with 
scrupulous  care,  the  record  being  written  out 
in  full  and  hung  up  for  public  inspection  in 
the  shed  next  day.  This  important  ceremony 
over,  master  and  men,  manager,  laborers  and 
supernumeraries  betook  themselves  to  their 
separate  abodes  with  such  keen  avoidance  of 
delay,  that  in  five  minutes  not  a  soul  was  left 
in  or  near  the  great  building  lately  so  busy 
and  populous,  except  the  boys  who  were 
sweeping  up  the  floor.  The  silence  of  ages 
seems  to  fall  and  settle  upon  it. 

"Next  morning  at  a  rather  earlier  hour, 
every  man  is  at  his  post.  Business  is  meant 
decidedly.  Now  commences  the  delicate  and 
difficult  part  of  the  superintendence,  which 
keeps  Mr.  Gordon  at  his  post  in  the  shed  from 
daylight  to  dark,  for  from  eight  to  ten  weeks. 
During  the  first  day  he  has  formed  a  sort  of 
gauge  of  each  man's  temper  and  workman- 
ship. For  now,  and  henceforth,  the  natural 
bias  of  each  shearer  will  appear.  Some  try 
to  shear  too  fast,  and  in  their  haste  shear 
badly.  Some  are  rough  and  savage  with  the 
sheep,  which  do  occasionally  kick  and  become 
unquiet  at  critical  times;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed are  provoking  enough.  Some  shear 
very  fairly  and  handsomely  to  a  superficial 
eye,  but  commit  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
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'leaving  wool  on.'  Some  are  deceitful,  shear- 
ing carefully  when  overlooked,  but  '  racing' 
and  otherwise  misbehaving  directly  the  eye 
of  authority  is  diverted.  These  and  many 
other  tricks  and  defects  require  to  be  noted 
and  abated,  quietly  but  firmly,  by  the  manager 
of  the  shed, — firmly,  because  evil  would  de- 
velop and  spread  ruinously  if  not  checked ; 
quietly,  because  immense  loss  might  be  in- 
curred by  a  strike.  Shearing  differs  from 
other  work  in  this  wise ;  it  is  work  against 
time,  more  especially  in  Riverina.  If  the 
wool  be  not  off  the  backs  of  the  sheep  before 
November,  all  sorts  of  drawbacks  and  destruc- 
tions supervene.  The  spear-shaped  grass- 
seeds  hasten  to  bury  themselves  in  the  wool, 
and  even  in  the  flesh  of  the  sheep.  Dust  rises 
in  red  clouds  from  the  unmoistehed  meadows, 
so  lately  green  and  flower-spangled.  From 
snowy  white  to  an  unlovely  brown,  turn  the 
carefully  washed  fleeces  to  the  vexation  of 
overseers  and  depreciation  from  brokers.  All 
these  losses  of  temper,  trouble  and  money, 
become  inevitable  if  shearing  be  protracted, 
it  may  be,  beyond  a  given  week. 

"  Hence,  as  in  harvest  with  a  short  allow- 
ance of  fair  weather,  discipline  must  be  tem- 
pered with  diplomacy.  *  *  *  So  our  friend 
Mr.  Gordon,  wise  from  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  shorn  sheep  that  have  been  counted 
out  past  his  steady  eye,  criticizes  temperately, 
but  watchfully.  He  reproves  sufficiently,  and 
no  more,  any  glaring  fault ;  makes  his  calcu- 
lation as  to  who  are  really  bad  shearers,  and 
can  be  discharged  without  loss  to  the  com- 
monwealth, or  who  can  shear  fairly  and  can 
be  brought  up  to  a  decent  average.  One  di- 
vision, slow,  and  good  only  when  slow,  have 
to  be  watched  lest  they  emulate  '  the  talent' 
and  so  come  to  grief.  Then  '  the  talent'  has 
to  be  mildly  admonished,  from  time  to  time, 
lest  they  force  the  pace,  set  a  bad  example, 
and  lure  the  other  men  on  to  '  racing.'  This 
last  leads  to  slovenly  shearing,  ill-usage  of  the 
sheep,  and  general  dissatisfaction.  Tact,  tem- 
per, patience,  and  firmness  are  each  and  all 
necessary  in  the  man  who  has  the  very  deli- 
cate and  important  task  of  superintending  a 
large  wool  shed." 

Sheep  shearing  will  often  go  on  smoothly 
and  successfully  for  weeks  in  succession,  but 
not  unfrequently  the  work  is  stopped  by 
stormy  and  rainy  weather,  which  always 
causes  grumbling  and  discontent  among  the 
shearers,  who  are  paid  a  certain  stipulated 
price  for  each  fleece,  and  are  anxious  to  make 
their  earnings  as  large  as  possible.  On  this 
occasion  the  men  received  £1  per  100  sheep 
shorn,  and  the  best  hands  could  shear  from 
100  to  130  per  day,  and  do  them  beautifully, 
but  the  great  majority  fall  far  short  of  these 
numbers,  exert  themselves  as  they  might. 

The  writer  thus  describes  operations  when 
at  the  height  of  the  season.  "  The  unrelaxing 
energy  with  which  the  work  was  pushed  at 
this  stage  was  exciting  and  contagious ;  at  or 
before  daylight  every  soul  in  the  great  estab- 
lishment was  up.  The  boundary  riders  were 
always  starting  off  for  a  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  ride,  and  bringing  tens  of  thousands  of 
sheep  to  the  wash  pen  ;  at  that  huge  lavatory 
there  was  splashing  and  soaking  all  day,  with 
an  army  of  washers ;  not  a  moment  is  lost 
from  day  light  till  dark,  or  used  for  any  pur- 
pose save  the  all-engrossing  work  and  needful 
food.  At  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  dreamless  sleep, 
given  only  to  those  whose  physical  powers 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  who  can 


bear  without  injury  the  daily  tension.  The 
weather  now  was  splendid  ;  not  a  cloud  speck- 
ed the  bright  blue  sky.  The  shearers  con- 
tinue to  work  at  the  same  express- train  pace ; 
fifty  bales  of  wool  roll  every  day  from  the 
wool  presses ;  as  fast  as  they  reach  that  num- 
ber they  are  loaded  upon  the  numerous  drays 
and  wagons  which  have  been  waiting  for 
weeks.  Tall  brown  men  have  been  cutting 
up  hides  for  the  last  fortnight,  wherewith  to 
lash  the  bales  securely.  It  is  considered  safer 
practice  to  load  wool  as  soon  as  may  be ;  fifty 
bales  represent  about  a  thousand  pounds  sterl- 
ing. In  a  building,  however  secure,  should  a 
fire  break  out,  a  few  hundred  bales  are  easily 
burned,  but  once  on  the  dray  there  is  com- 
paratively little  danger  from  this  cause.  The 
driver,  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his  freight, 
generally  sleeps  under  his  dray;  hence  both 
watchman  and  insulation  are  provided." 

When  at  last  the  wool  has  all  been  sent  off, 
silence  falls  on  the  plains  and  waters  of  Ana- 
banco  for  the  next  six  months.  The  wool- 
shed,  the  wash  pen  and  all  the  huts  connected 
with  them,  are  lone  and  voiceless  until  the 
season  of  shearing  comes  round  again. 


THE  HAPPY  HOUSE. 
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Original. 

LINES  TO  THE  MEMOEY  OF  "  A  MOTHEE  IN 
ISEAEL."  Maey  D.  Lee,  Died  11th  mo.  25, 1870 

We  laid  her  sleeping  where  the  sunset  splendor 

She  loved  so  well, 
Casts  o'er  the  western  slope  its  radiance  tender, 

Its  wondrous  spell 
Of  sweetness  and  of  silence — then  we  turned, 
And  left  her  there,  with  hearts  that  inly  burned  ; 

As  two  of  old  who,  once,  to  Emmaus  walking, 

Found  their's  aglow 
In  their  rapt  listening  to  a  stranger's  talking, 

Who  came  to  show 
How  Christ  should  suffer,  and  again  should  rise — 
Unlocking  for  them  Love's  deep  mysteries  I — 

Save  that  to  us,  who  see  Him  not,  'tis  given 

To  know  His  voice  ; 
And  looking  up,  through  natural  tears,  to  Heaven, 

We  still  rejoice 
As  His  sustaining  words,  "  Because  I  live 
Ye  shall  live  also,"  their  sweet  comfort  give. 

Oh  loving  Christ !  whose  supreme  benediction — 

"Beloved,  come  home!" — 
Has  crowned  our  friend,  and  placed  her  where  affliction 

Can  never  come, 
Nor  pain,  nor  crying ;  where  no  storm,  or  beat 
Can  mar  the  perfect  day,  the  peace  complete, — 

Accept  the  thanks,  from  chastened  hearts  uprising, 

For  all  the  years 
Through  which  we  saw  her  deepening  life,  surprising 

Our  doubts  and  fears 
By  its  unpausing  growth  in  grace  and  peace, 
Till  from  all  bonds  Thou  gavest  it  glad  release. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  life's  divine  inflowing 

Her  being  through ; 
For  all  the  ripened  strength  and  sweetness,  showing 

To  every  view; 
And  making  music  of  her  daily  words 
Sweeter  than  wind-harp's  tone,  or  song  of  birds. 

The  Christian's  highest  path  she  trod  ;  rejoicing 

To  do  Thy  will : 
"  Trust  all  things  with  the  Lord  P  her  low  tone,  voicing 

Such  words,  is  still  ; 
But  shall  not  we,  they  helped  to  strengthen,  raise 
To  Thee  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  praise ! 

Praise  for  the  glad,  perfected  life  transplanted 

To  realms  of  spring, 
Where  nought  that  here  its  freest  growth  had  scanted 

Can  hindrance  bring  1 
Praise  that  our  dear  friend  slept  at  eventide — 
Woke  in  Thy  likeness,  and  was  satisfied  1 

S.  E.  D. 


"  As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lc  l 
O  happy  house !  where  Thou  art  loved  the  best, 

Dear  Friend  and  Saviour  of  our  race; 
Where  never  comes  such  welcome  honored  guest, 

Where  none  can  ever  fill  thy  place ; 
Where  every  heart  goes  forth  to  welcome  thee, 

Where  every  ear  attends  thy  word  ; 
Where  every  lip  with  blessings  greeteth  thee, 

Where  all  are  waiting  on  their  Lord. 

O  happy  house  !  where  man  and  wife  in  heart, 

In  faith  and  hope  are  one, 
That  neither  life  nor  death  can  ever  part 

The  holy  union  here  begun ; 
Where  both  are  sharing  one  salvation, 

And  live  before  thee  Lord,  always, 
In  gladness  or  in  tribulation, 

In  happy  or  in  evil  days. 

O  happy  house  !  whose  little  ones  are  given 

Early  to  thee,  in  faith  and  prayer — 
To  thee  their  Friend,  who  from  the  heights  of  he 

Guard' st  them  with  more  than  mother's  care. 
O  happy  house  !  where  little  voices 

Their  glad  hosannas  love  to  raise  ; 
And  childhood's  lisping  tongue  rejoices 

To  bring  new  songs  of  love  and  praise. 

O  happy  house !  and  happy  servitude  ! 

Where  all  alike  one  Master  own ; 
Whose  daily  duty  in  thy  strength  pursued, 

Is  never  hard  or  toilsome  known  ; 
Where  each  one  serves  thee,  meek  and  lowly, 

Whatever  thine  appointment  be, 
Till  common  tasks  seem  great  and  holy 

When  they  are  done  as  unto  thee. 

O  happy  house !  where  thou  art  not  forgot 

When  joy  is  flowing  full  and  free ; 
O  happy  house !  where  every  wound  is  brought, 

Physician,  Comforter,  to  thee ; 
Until  at  last,  earth's  day's  work  ended, 

All  meet  thee  in  that  home  above, 
From  whence  thou  comest,  where  thou  hast  ascei 

Thy  heaven  of  glory  and  of  love  1 


Iceland  Spar. — Iceland  or  double  spai 
colorless,  perfectly  transparent,  calca 
substance,  and  the  double  refraction  wh 
common  to  many  minerals,  can  therefolj 
plainly  observed  in  it.  When  a  piece  of  d  I 
spar  is  laid  over  a  written  line,  two  pal 
lines  will  be  seen  instead  of  one.  When  3 
of  light  passing  through  glass  is  met  b  il 
surface  of  water,  it  breaks  or  changes  i  || 
rection,  being  simply  refracted,  but  refra  H. 
in  connection  with  distribution,  or  doub  ji 
fraction,  as  it  is  termed,  is  only  found  to  1 
in  a  certain  class  of  minerals,  of  which  Ic<  !<( 
spar  is  the  principal  one,  it  occurs  some  a| 
in  large  pieces  of  extraordinary  clearnes  .1 
transparency.  C.  W.  Paijkull,  in  his  "  I 
mer  in  Iceland,"  states  that  perfectly  t  |Q 
parent  pieces  of  one  to  two  hundred  pci( 
weight  have  been  found.  Such  large  p]d 
however,  are  rarely  known.  The  lo(|il 
where  the  double  spar  is  chiefly  procuil; 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Iceland,  where  i  p 
curs  in  basaltic  rock,  which  in  some  pla  ji ( 
calcined  or  transformed.  It  appears  or,  \  1 
cavities  in  the  mass,  on  the  walls  of  wh  I 
has  become  crystallized.  In  these  cavit  i  i 
is  enveloped  in  red  clay,  which  has  to  I  jjj 
moved,  as  well  as  a  thin  crust  of  yelk  1 
and  nearly  opake  calcareous  spar,  so  tha  ^ 
may  truly  say  it  has  been  well  set. 

Sometimes  drops  of  water  are  foum  il 
closed  within  the  double  spar,  which  ai  ;fl| 
other  things,  proves  that  the  agency  of^  A 
has  had  a  share  in  its  formation.  In  Ci  >< 
hagen  there  is  (or  rather  was)  a  perf  il] 
transparent  piece  of  about  170  pounds  w  ;n 
for  sale :  it  was  valued  at  400  rix-dollars 
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revelations  of  religious  as  well  as  of 
istory,  show  that  there  is  a  strong  ten- 

in  the  human  mind  to  pass  from  one 
ae  to  another,  and  that  this  can  be  uni- 
r  controlled  and  regulated  only  by  the 
mercifully  supplied  by  Him  who  knows 
b  in  man,  and  whose  love  for  him  is  un- 
liable. 

led  by  reason  alone,  there  is  no  regulat- 
wer  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  ir- 
r  impulses  of  the  will  and  the  appetites, 
irging  into  dereliction  of  principle  and 
a,rd  of  consequences,  whenever  self- 
cation  demands  either  or  both.  Hence, 
not  brought  under  the  transforming 
of  the  gospel,  inwardly  revealed,  not- 
anding  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
jrfectability  said  to  be  attainable  by 
nee  to  certain  laws  inherent  in  his  con- 
sn,  man's  progress,  even  in  communi- 
liming  to  be  christian,  is  far  from  being 
m  or  unbroken.  The  light  of  truth 
ot  continue  uninterruptedly  to  brighten 
'eater  effulgence ;  but  its  lustre  is  often 
ed  by  the  darkness  of  pride  and  pas- 
md  the  design  of  the  Almighty  to  cover 
rth  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
>rd  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  is  cross- 
l  hindered  by  man's  resolute  resistance 
terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  and 
>pensity  to  oscillate  from  one  extreme 
)ther,  beyond  the  rectilinear  line  of 

man,  whether  in  an  individual  or  in  a 
ate  capacity,  is  not  left  dependent  on 
n  reason  and  power  alone,  to  work  out 
oper  end  of  his  being,  or  to  perform  the 
e  should  act  towards  fulfilling  the  gra- 
intention  of  his  Creator  to  restore  the 
:om  the  effects  of  the  fall.  To  all  his 
*ifts  and  blessings  his  Father  in  heaven 
iperadded  the  unspeakable  one  of  a 
re  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit. 

more  plentiful  effusion  of  the  Holy 
and  its  effects,  are  pointed  out  by  the 
ts,  as  the  glorious  characteristic  of  the 
ispensation.  Resulting  from,  and  in- 
bly  connected  with  the  propitiatory 
e  of  Christ  on  calvary,  for  the  sins  of 
hole  world,  it  hath  appeared  unto  all 
ringing  salvation  through  the  death  and 
ion  of  Jesus,  to  as  many  as  will  listen 
obey  it.  Clearly  and  emphatically  as 
liversal  gift  of  the  Light  of  Christ  to 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  is  set 
q  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  indispensable 
iience  to  its  inshioing  and  revelations 
xred  to  be  for  partaking  of  the  fulness 
blessing  of  the  gospel,  yet  the  history 
visible  church  shows,  that  soon  after 
th  and  purity  of  the  primitive  believers 
come  adulterated,  and  the  men  arose, 
,ed  by  the  apostle,  "speaking  perverse 

to  draw  away  disciples  after  them," 
rdinal  doctrine  became  obscured,  and 
are  and  more  lost  sight  of,  until  anti- 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  professing 

generally,  to  ignore  or  deny  its  being 
'the  gospel,  or  that  the  immediate  and 
tible  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
bo  known  or  to  be  looked  for. 

s  fallen  nature  prompts  him  to  reject 
ie  this  doctrine  of  the  Light  within ; 


"  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his 
deeds  should  be  reproved."  "  And  this  is  the 
condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  wore  evil."  It  is 
much  more  in  accordance  with  man's  unre- 
generato  nature  to  adopt  a  scheme  that  does 
not  require  belief  in  the  all  searching  light  of 
Immanuel  in  the  soul;  that  rests  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  will,  ob- 
tained through  the  inspiration  of  others  in 
olden  time,  who  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
claim  that  Christ  having  perfected  the  work 
of  man's  salvation,  we  may  safely  rest  our 
hope  of  eternal  life  on  accepting  as  true  what 
those  holy  men  of  God  have  put  on  record 
concerning  him ;  trusting  that  we  are  saved 
by  the  ransom  paid  on  calvary,  and  cloaking 
our  active  and  passive  disobedience  with  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ. 

This  was  very  much  the  accepted  belief  of 
the  professing  Church  when  George  Fox  and 
his  fellow  laborers  were  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  completeness  and 
spirituality.  George  Fox  says,  "  When  the 
Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  sent  me 
forth  into  the  world  to  preach  his  everlasting 
gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was  glad  that  I  was 
commanded  to  turn  people  to  that  inward 
light,  Spirit  and  grace,  by  which  all  might 
know  their  salvation  and  their  way  to  God, 
even  that  Divine  Spirit  which  would  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  and  which  I  infallibly 
knew  would  never  deceive  any."  W.  Penn, 
speaking  of  Friends,  says,  "Two  things  are 
to  be  considered;  the  doctrine  they  taught, 
and  the  example  they  led  among  all  people. 
I  have  already  touched  upon  their  fundamen- 
tal principle,  which  is  as  the  corner  stone  of 
their  fabric  ;  and  indeed,  to  speak  eminently 
and  properly,  their  characteristic  or  main  dis- 
tinguishing point  or  principle,  viz.  :  TheLight 
of  Christ  within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's 
salvation.  This,  I  say,  is  as  the  root  of  the 
goodly  tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and  branch- 
ed from  it." 

Speaking  and  acting  under  the  teaching 
and  authority  of  this  divine  gift,  they  set  it 
not  up  in  opposition  to,  or  as  independent  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  eternal  divinity 
as  the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father,  equal  with 
the  Father,  they  fully  and  reverently  acknow- 
ledged, as  they  also  did  the  atonement  for  sin 
made  by  him,  his  mediatorship  for  man,  and 
his  headship  of  the  Church.  "  And  we  own 
and  believe,"  says  G.  Fox,  "  that  He  was  made 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  knew  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth;  that  He  was 
crucified  for  us  without  ,  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  He  was  buried  and  rose  again 
the  third  day,  by  the  power  of  his  Father  for 
our  justification,  and  that  He  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God."  W.  Penn  says,  "  We  do  be.- 
lieve  in  the  birth,  life,  doctrines,  miracles, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  that  He  laid  down  his 
life  for  the  ungodly,  not  [for  them]  to  con- 
tinue so,  but  that  they  should  deny  their 
wickedness  and  ungodliness,  and  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godlikely  in  this  present  evil 
world." 

Wo  have  seen  exemplified  at  different  times 
in  our  religious  Society,  the  ill  effects  of  the 
pi-opensity  in  the  human  mind,  unless  illum- 
inated and  restrained  by  Divine  Grace,  to 
pass  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Elias 


Hicks  leaving  the  guidance  of  this  Grace,  in- 
dulged in  speculation  on  subjects  above  the 
reach  of  his  finite  powers,  until  he  ended  in 
denying  the  deity  and  atonement  of  Christ; 
and  he  and  his  coadjutors  led  thousands  into 
unitarianism.  I.  Crewdson  incorrectly  attrib- 
uting this  "  tremendous  heresy"  to  the  doc- 
trine held  by  Fx-iends,  of  Christ  within,  or  the 
Light  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man,  put  forth 
his  "Beacon,"  denying  an  inward,  universal 
and  saving  light,  and  leading  his  followers 
back  to  the  faith  of  the  professing  Church, 
very  much  as  it  was  when  Friends  left  it,  and 
testified  against  its  unsoundness  and  lifeless- 
ness.  Both  of  these  heresiarchs,  finding  they 
could  not  carry  the  Society  with  them,  went 
out,  with  their  adherents,  from  it.  But  the 
Society  issued  no  testimony  of  disownment 
against  the  latter;  and  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  author  of  "Geo.  Fox,  the 
Friends  and  Early  Baptists,"  printed  in  1868, 
the  heresy  was  only  scotched,  not  killed.  Af- 
ter speaking  deploringly  of  I.  Crewdson  and 
his  supporters  having  had  to  withdraw  from 
the  Society,  he  says,  "The  main  body  of  the 
Friends,  aided  especially  by  the  influence  of 
J.  J.  Gurney,  and  the  most  intelligent  and 
philanthropic  men  of  the  Society,  have  sub- 
sequently come  round,  with  little  exception, 
to  the  very  views  for  which  their  Beacon 
brethren  were  obliged  to  secede."  page  37. 

Although  this  author  has  much  opportunity 
to  know  that  whereof  he  thus  speaks,  wo 
know  not  how  far  credence  may  be  given  to 
the  full  scope  of  his  testimony;  but  there  is 
cumulative  evidence  to  give  rise  to  the  fear 
that  it  cannot  be  very  far  wrong. 

There  is  also  cause  to  fear  thero  is  a  ten- 
dency among  many  Friends  in  this  country 
to  follow  in  the  same  track.  Sentiments  are 
publicly  inculcated  calculated  to  undermine 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  universal,  sav- 
ing Light,  as  held  by  the  Society,  and  which, 
if  carried  to  their  legitimate  results,  must 
place  their  adherents  in  the  same  position  as 
the  Beaconites.  While  it  is  admitted  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  necessary,  the  idea  is  hold  up  that 
this  is  to  be  experienced  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  reve- 
lation of  God  and  the  saving  knowledge  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  are  through  these  sacred 
writings;  but  the  clear  and  unequivocal  tes- 
timony of  Friends  to  the  necessity  for  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
soul,  from  the  first  initiatory  stop  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  salvation,  is  by  some 
very  much  ignored  or  kept  out  of  view.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  ono  extreme  is  as 
far  from  the  right  line  of  truth  as  the  other, 
and  it  is  equally  anti-Scriptural  to  deny  that 
Jesus  Christ — the  true  Light, — enlightens 
every  man  that  comes  into  the  world,  as  it  is 
to  deny  that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ; 
and  to  hold  out  the  notion  that  man  can  be 
brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God,  or 
be  made  a  true  believer  in  Christ  by  any  other 
means  than  this  light  and  grace  in  the  heart, 
is  as  dangerous  and  unsound,  as  it  isjto  assert 
that  Jesus  Christ  in  his  outward  manifesta- 
tion was  not  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  or  that 
his  suffering  and  death  are  not  the  procuring 
cause  of  tho  remission  of  sins. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  advices  from  Paris  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, many  of  the  national  guards  appearing  determined 
to  retain  their  cannon  and  continue  resistance  to  ti\e 
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government.  At  midnight  on  the  17th,  a  detachment 
of  troops  and  gendarmes  was  sent  against  the  insur- 
gents. A  number  of  cannon  were  removed,  and  the 
gendarmes  made  about  four  hundred  prisoners.  In  the 
morning  other  national  guards  arrived  and  released  the 
prisoners.  Many  of  the  troops  sent  to  disarm  the  guards 
refused  to  act,  and  fraternized  with  the  insurgents. 
Agitation  and  uncertainty  continued  throughout  the 
18th  inst.  It  is  reported  that  Generals  Lecomte  and 
Clement  Thomas,  the  latter  formerly  commander-in- 
cbief  of  the  national  guards,  had  been  captured  and  shot 
by  the  insurgents,  after  a  summary  trial.  The  excited 
populace  of  Paris  are  loud  in  their  clamor  against  the 
National  Assembly,  and  demand  its  immediate  dissolu- 
tion and  the  election  of  a  new  body,  which  shall  meet 
in  Paris.  President  Thiers  has  issued  another  procla- 
mation appealing  to  the  reason  and  patriotism  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  He  insists  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  really  republican,  and  no  friend  of  the  republic 
should  strike  at  it.  The  communists  who  seek  to  pill- 
age Paris  are  warned  that  they  will  ruin  France,  and 
the  national  guard  are  entreated  to  put  an  end  to  the 
condition  of  anarchy  into  which  they  have  plunged  the 
capital.  The  Echo  of  Parliament  says,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  in  Paris  the  Emperor  William  has 
stopped  the  movement  of  the  German  troops. 

The  Prussians  have  returned  to  the  French  author! 
ties  twelve  thousand  chassepot  guns,  for  use  in  case  of 
need  at  Paris. 

The  city  of  Orleans  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Ger 
mans. 

The  Germans  have  left  Dieppe,  and  the  customs, 
post,  and  telegraphs  have  been  restored  to  the  control 
of  the  French. 

The  German  government  has  asked  information  from 
France  whether  the  decree  issued  by  the  late  Govern 
ment  of  National  Defence,  for  the  expulsion  of  Germans 
from  France,  has  been  cancelled.  Favre  desires  time 
for  consideration,  and  it  has  been  granted.  The  Em 
peror  and  Crown  Prince  returned  to  Berlin  on  the  17th, 
and  were  received  with  great  popular  rejoicing. 

The  French  troops  detained  in  Belgium  are  now  re- 
turning to  France,  but  leave  their  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  Belgian  authorities  until  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

According  to  the  North  German  Gazette,  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  number  of  French  prisoners,  in- 
cluding the  captured  garrison  of  Paris,  and  the  troops 
who  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  and  lay  down  their  arms  in  those  countries, 
amounted  to  1,034,000  men,  a  number  without  a  parallel 
in  any  previous  war. 

A  new  project  of  law  passed  by  the  government  for 
the  reorganization  and  control  of  the  army  has  been 
made  public.  Under  its  provisions  all  Frenchmen  are 
to  serve  compulsorily  for  three  years  in  the  regulars, 
and  subsequently  a  similar  length  of  time  in  the  re 
serves.  The  law  is  yet  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

A  convention  has  been  signed  restoring  railway, 
postal  and  telegraph  service  throughout  France.  The 
German  army  of  occupation  is  now  supplied  with  pro 
visions  by  the  French  commissariat  and  requisitions 
have  ceased. 

The  severe  winter  has  injured  the  grain  crop  in  Bel- 
gium, and  in  the  greater  part  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sow  the  fields. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article  on  the  labors  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission,  anticipates  an  easy  settlement 
of  the  fisheries  question,  but  is  not  sanguine  as  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  Alabama  claims.  The  Times  ex- 
presses regret  at  the  limited  powers  held  by  the  com- 
mission. 

The  new  army  bill  meets  with  strong  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  especially  the  proposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  purchase  of  commissions  in  the 
army.  The  change  is  denounced  as  a  mere  sop  to  the 
democracy.  Disraeli  insisted  that  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  system  was  a  paltry  measure  to  propose  where 
a  great  remedy  for  inefficiency  was  demanded.  He 
feared  eight  millions  sterling  would  be  insufficient  to 
indemnify  the  losses  by  its  abolition.  The  bill  was  de- 
fended by  Gladstone,  and  passed  to  a  second  reading. 

The  House  of  Lords  passed  to  a  second  reading  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  University  tests. 

Another  civil  war  in  Japan  is  threatened,  and  the 
head  of  the  new  assault  on  the  Mikado  is  reported  to  be 
the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  the  most  intelligent,  powerful 
and  progressive  of  all  the  daimios.  He  has  been  joined 
by  a  number  of  the  princes. 

Dispatches  of  the  20th  represent  affairs  in  Paris  as 
gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  ominous  of  further  trouble. 
U.  S.  Minister  Washburne,  telegraphed  to  Washington 
on  the  19th  as  follows :  "  The  National  Guards  Com- 


mittee is  master  of  Paris.  The  Departments  of  the  In 
terior  and  Justice,  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  insurgents.  Generals  Vinoy,  Thomas 
and  Lecomte  have  been  surrendered  by  the  troops.  The 
election  commences  to-morrow.  All  the  members  of 
the  new  government  have  gone  to  Versailles.  I  follow 
with  the  whole  Diplomatic  Corps."  The  government 
seems  to  be  powerless  at  present  against  the  insurgents, 
owing  to  the  troops  sympathizing  with  them.  General 
Chanzy  was  sent  to  restore  order,  but  like  Generals 
Thomas  and  Lecomte  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  after  a  short  trial  was  shot, 
and  most  of  his  troops  went  over  to  the  insurgents.  The 
Central  Revolutionary  Committee  have  ordered  an 
election  for  the  22d  inst.  in  order  to  institute  what  they 
call  a  real  republic.  A  dispatch  of  the  20th  says  :  The 
insurgents  hold  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Palais  de  Justice, 
Tuileries  and  Place  Vendome.  Complete  apathy  is  dis- 
played by  the  bourgeois,  and  no  resistance  is  made  to 
the  insurgents.  The  murders  of  Generals  Lecompte 
and  Thomas  were  perpetrated  by  order  of  Ricotti  Gari- 
baldi, who  directs  the  insurrection. 

The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  landed  at  Dover,  Eng- 
land, on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  He  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  health,  and  is  reported  to  have  said*':  "  My 
return  to  France  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Sooner  or 
later  she  will  summon  me  to  save  her  from  incapables, 
who  are  now  displaying  their  folly  and  madness  in 
shedding  her  blood  and  plunging  her  into  anarchy. 
My  pretended  deposition  was  never  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  only  two  parties  in  France  who  possess 
real  strength — republicans  and  imperialists — but  the 
empire  alone  is  able  to  conduct  France  to  true  and  per- 
manent liberty. 

London,  3d  mo.  20th.  Consols,  92.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
1862,  92 ;  ten-forties,  five  per  cents,  89J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  7\  a  7f d. ;  Orleans,  7J 
a  7 1 d. 

United  States. — The  subscriptions  to  the  new  loan 
amounted  on  the  18th  inst.  to  $15,903,500.  On  that  day 
$2,250,000  were  subscribed. 

The  mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  was  238. 
Of  consumption,  48  ;  convulsions,  16  ;  debility,  15;  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  22. 

Congress  has  been  doing  little  since  the  4th  inst. 
The  House  is  anxious  to  adjourn,  but  the  Senate  has 
not  yet  given  its  consent.  The  Senate  and  House  have 
passed  a  resolution  for  an  investigation  into  southern 
affairs  by  a  joint  committee,  who  are  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  South  at  discretion.  Senator 
Sumner  has  presented  an  address  to  the  Senate  remon- 
strating against  the  proposed  annexation  of  the  Domini- 
can republic,  signed  by  the  late  President  of  Dominica 
and  other  persons  of  note.  It  alleges  that  President 
Baez,  for  the  purposes  of  accomplishing  the  annexation, 
has  caused  many  patriots  to  be  sentenced  to  death,  and 
has  imprisoned  many  more  and  imposed  a  vigorous  os- 
tracism ;  has  forced  Dominicans  to  assemble  for  election 
and  compelled  the  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  to  vote 
for  annexation ;  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  op-, 
posed  to  all  foreign  domination,  that  the  object  of  Baez 
is  to  convert  into  specie  bills  against  the  Republic  by 
their  payment  to  himself;  that  the  annexation  of  Do- 
minica would  result  in  grave  complications  and  be  a 
violation  of  international  law. 

The  House  passed  the  joint  resolution,  passed  once 
before,  gi"ing  to  sailors  and  marines  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy  the  same  rights  of  naturaliza 
tion  and  citizenship  acquired  by  foreigners  who  have 
served  in  the  army. 

A  Kingston,  Jamaica,  dispatch  of  the  16th  says :  The 
Tennessee,  with  the  San  Domingo  Commissioners,  sailed 
this  morning  for  Key  West.  Commissioner  Wade's  re- 
port is  finished,  and  he  will  go  to  Washington  by  the 
most  direct  route.  The  other  Commissioners  will  stop 
at  Charleston  to  write  elaborate  reports.  All  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  decidedly  in  favor  of  annexation. 
A  cordial  reception  was  given  the  Commissioners  here, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
in  Jamaica  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  to  annex  West  Florida  to  Alabama  is 
again  revived,  and  it  is  said  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  both  States  favor  the  proposition. 

The  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  at  New 
York  between  1st  mo.  1st  and  3d  mo.  16th,  was  9,734, 
a  decrease  of  2,935  from  the  corresponding  period  in 
1870. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  by  the  late  census  is 
370,864,  and  that  of  Boston  250,526,  of  whom  87,986 
are  foreigners. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  20th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  111  a 
111J.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115| ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  111  J ; 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  108}.    Superfine  flour,  $6.15  a 


$6.45 ;  finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $11.10.  No.  1  CI 
spring  wheat,  $1.60;  amber  western,  $1.72  a  i 
white  Michigan,  $1.76  a  $1.77.  Oats,  64  a  6 
State  rye,  $1.20.  Western  mixed  corn,  84  a  8.' 
Jersey  yellow,  86  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15 
cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Cuba  sugar,  8| 
cts.  Superfine  flour,  $5.50  a  $5.62  ;  finer  brands, 
a  $9.50.  Western  red  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.70;  I 
do.,  $1.40  a  $1.55.  Yellow  corn,  84  cts.  Oats,  6: 
cts.  The  sales  of  beef  cattle  were  light,  reaching 
858  head.  Prices  advanced  about  1  cent  per  lb.,  < 
selling  at  at  9  a  9J  cts.;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8J  cts 
common  5J  a  6£  cts.  per  lb.  gross. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  a  Friend  of  Smithfield,  O.,  per 
beth  Morris,  $10,  for  the  Freedmen. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  man  Friend  as  teacl 
the  Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 
James  Smedley,  417  Market  St. 
William  Biddle,  No.  15  South  Seventh 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  to  Superi 
the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  h< 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  31st  inst.,  at  1  o' 

P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  and  that  on  A 
sions,  meet  in  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  sain 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  meet  at  the  School  on  S 
day  evening,  the  27th  inst. 

Samuel  Morri 

Third  month  20,  1871.  0\ 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Visiting  Corar 
conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Stati 
Second-day,  the  27th  inst.,  to  meet  the  trains  that 
the  city  at  2.30  and  4.40,  p.  m. 

An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associati 
Friends,  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of : 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evening,  th> 
inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are  invited 
tend.  Richard  J.  Allen,  01 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  i 
Association,  will  be  held  on  Second-day,  4th  ) 
10th,  1871,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Committee 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  in  Philadelphia. 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Secret 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day,  I 
month  1st.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  M 
to  the  Institution,  are  requested  to  make  early  ar  1 
tion  to  Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (&■ 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Char  111 
Allen,  Treasurer,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphi?  1 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNESS  i 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.    Ar  i 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelphia  j  I 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phila<|] 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  1 
Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  of  ( !'<S 
ess.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phil:  I 
Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Cc  1 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Philac  j  \ 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  "    i  j 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IN]  U 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORIj 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t  M 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fan  m 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co  m 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadf  M 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  dc 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  dc  j 

^willloThTH^  ' 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

California. 

sscription  of  "  the  great  natural  features 
baracteristics  of  this  foremost  and  re- 
lative State  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  having 
?iven  by  S.  Bowles  in  a  recently  pub- 
work  entitled,  "  Our  New  West,"  some 
ts  from  it  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
■s  of  "  The  Friend." 

is  well  for  us,"  he  says,  "  to  dwell  briefly 
he  great  natural  features  and  character- 
)f  this  foremost  and  representative  State 
Pacific  Coast,  amid  whose  scenery  and 
j  we  now  passed  a  hurried  but  most  de- 
ll summer  month.  [Eighth  mo.  1868.] 
hundred  miles  long  on  the  ocean, — from 

42°,  and  representing  the  space  from 
iston,  S.  C,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
;ic  Coast ;  near  two  hundred  miles  in 
;  with  two  great  ranges  of  mountains 
ig  through  its  length,  meeting  and 
ng  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south, 
ig  in  the  centre  for  a  wide  plain-like 

or  basin,  and  protecting  uncounted 
r  valleys  in  closer  embrace;  peaks  run- 
p  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  height, — 
3  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  one  indeed  be- 
;  what  wonder  that  it  offers  all  climates, 
■ieties  of  soil  and  production,  all  phases 
ire,  all  elements  of  wealth  !   The  Coast 

and  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  one  in  the 
become  two  through  the  central  por- 
'  the  State,  and  mark  and  make  its  pecu- 
.tural  features,  and  again  become  one  in 
rth, — still  again  in  Oregon  to  part,  and 

on  a  lesser  scale  to  that  State,  in  the 
aette  Valley,  the  gift  of  the  Sacramento 
ifornia- 

'is  great  central  valley,  or  Sacramento 
is  about  four  hundred  miles  long  and 
ide.  It  is  nearly  down  to  the  sea  level, 
drained  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Sacra- 
coming  down  from  the  north,  and  the 
>aquin  coming  up  from  the  south,  meet- 
Lhe  centre  and  flowing  out  together, 
'ide,  delaying  bays,  through  the  Coast 
to  the  ocean.  These  main  rivers  draw 
raters  from  numerous  streams  coming 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  which, 
xmliarity  that  the  Coast  Eange  repeats] 
i  nearly  all  their  overflow  of  water  to 
estern  slopes.  As  the  Coast  Mountains 
'ate  little  water  to  the  Sacramento 
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Basin,  sending  all  their  streams  directly  to 
the  ocean,  so  the  Sierra's  are  sparing  of  their 
gifts  to  the  consuming  desert  lands  of  Nevada, 
and  endow  the  interior  of  California  with  the 
bulk  of  their  hoarded  treasures  of  rain  and 
snow.  The  Sacramento  Basin  is  occasionally 
broken  by  terraces,  and  beautiful  with  frequent 
oak  groves,  but  generally  is  a  level,  treeless 
valley,  with  a  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soil,  especi- 
ally favorable  for  the  smaller  grains.  In  the 
north,  the  valley  is  studded  with  lonely  peaks 
or  Buttes  rising  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
dead  level  around. 

"The  Coast  Mountains  average  only  about 
half  the  height  of  the  Sierra's ;  are  more  broken 
and  irregular  in  line,  and  offer  numerous  val- 
leys, strikingly  picturesque  in  shape  and  sur- 
roundings, and  abundantly  rich  with  grass 
and  trees, — the  beautiful  burr  oak,  with  grace- 
ful, elm-like  branches,  distinguishing  them, — 
and  a  soil  for  general  culture.  The  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  State  lie  very  largely  in 
these  coast  valleys.  The  bills  about  are  for 
the  most  part  bare  of  trees,  but  are  beautiful 
in  rounded  outlines;  though  along  the  crests 
of  many,  and  in  the  close  canons  of  nearly 
all,  are  beautiful  gifts  of  forest, — oaks  and 
pines  predominating,  but  the  laurel,  the  cy- 
press, and  the  madrona  alternating  with  their 
strange  beauty.  The  redwood  finds  its  home 
in  the  coast  hills,  also ;  a  fine-grained,  light, 
soft  wood,  white  and  red  in  color,  much  used 
for  building  purposes,  belonging  to  the  general 
cedar  family;  and  closely  akin  to  the  pecu- 
liarly big  trees  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains. The  madrona  is  an  open  growth  ever- 
green tree,  of  the  laurel  species,  with  oval 
leaves,  pea-green  beneath  and  dark  and  shin- 
ing above,  and  a  smooth  bark  that  peels  off 
every  year,  and  when  new  is  greenish  yellow, 
and  when  mature  a  bright  red.  This  and  the 
manzanita  bush  are  two  of  the  more  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  forest  country  of  California 
to  the  visitor  from  the  Eastern  States.  In 
bark  and  fruit,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to 
each  other,  though  one  is  a  tree  and  the  other 
a  Bhrub ;  and  while  the  birds  are  fond  of  the 
berries  of  the  madrona,  the  bears  and  the  In- 
dians live  on  those  of  the  manzanita. 

"  The  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  ar8  more 
various  and  abundant.  There  is  a  wide  va- 
riety of  oaks  and  pines  and  firs  and  cypresses 
and  cedars,  varying  in  character  and  size  from 
the  first  faint  foot-hills  to  the  highest  moun- 
tain tops.  The  sugar  pines  are,  excepting  of 
course  the  distinctive  mammoth  trees,  the 
larger  and  more  remarkable  of  them  all,  and 
are  distinguished  by  huge  cones  like  orna- 
mental tassels  hanging  all  over  their  tops. 
Not  unfrequently  these  trees  are  three  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  they  furnish  the  finest  timber  of  the 
Pacific  coast  region.  Some  of  the  firs  are  also 
remarkable  for  size  and  beauty.  Tho  Rocky 
Mountains  do  not  compare  with  the  Sierras 
in  the  variety  and  majesty  of  their  forest 
wealth ;  and  the  richness  of  the  Alleghanies 
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is  poverty  by  the  side  of  tho  Pacific  States 
mountains  in  this  respect.  Fine  timber  grows 
as  high  as  nine  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
feet  in  the  Sierras. 

"  California  is  distinguished,  also,  for  the 
wealth  of  water  in  reserve  in  her  lakes,  not 
only  in  and  on  the  mountains,  but  under  and 
around  them.  The  Coast  Range  furnishes  a 
few  of  these  ;  but  the  Sierras  offer  at  least  two 
hundred  in  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
Nearly  all  are  bright,  pure,  fresh  waters  ;  tho 
reservoirs  of  melting  snows ;  the  sources  of 
rivers  wearing  deep  canons  in  their  eager 
course  to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin ; 
the  feeders  of  ditches  that  the  miners  have 
laid  to  their  banks  of  gold,  and  that,  outlast- 
ing this  use,  will  minister  to  orchards  and 
vineyards  and  gardens,  and  thus  heal  their 
former  wounds  of  nature;  some  sunk  deep  in 
rocky  chasms;  some  enriching  a  wide  tender 
meadow,  a  rich  summer  home,  and  a  safe 
winter  retreat  for  game,  for  stock  and  for 
Indians ; '  some  no  bigger  than  the  petty  tarns 
of  the  English  hills,  while  others  would  float 
a  navy,  and  can  mimic  the  commotion  of  the 
sea.'  The  north-eastern  section  of  California 
is  part  of  an  especially  grand  lake  country, 
destined  perhaps  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
in  this  respect  of  any  portion  of  America,  but 
now  almost  unknown.  It  extends  over  into 
southern  and  eastern  Oregon,  and  includes 
part  of  northern  Nevada  and  western  Idaho. 
A  portion  of  its  waters  flow  down  into  the 
Sacramento;  other  lakes  are  the  sources  of 
the  Klamath  river,  running  through  southern 
Oregon  and  northern  California  to  the  Pacific; 
others  seek  the  Willamette  ;  many  pour  east 
into  the  Snake,  and  more  directly  north  into 
the  Columbia ;  while  still  another  portion  of 
its  lakes  are  the  reservoirs  of  the  rivers  flow- 
ing east  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  Great 
Basin,  and  have  no  outlet.  Here,  in  a  region 
bordering  upon  and  chiefly  north  of  the  Great 
Interior  Basin,  a  section  of  country  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  miles  square,  is  a 
perfect  network  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes 
and  deserts,  the  home  of  several  powerful 
Indian  tribes,  and  across  which  a  branch  rail- 
road from  the  main  line  in  the  Humboldt 
Valley  is  likely  to  bo  speedily  built  to  tho 
Willametto  Valley  in  Oregon.  Then  its  wealth 
of  nature,  especially  its  wealth  of  lakes,  will 
be  revealed,  and  the  claim  for  it,  by  the  few 
who  have  traversed  its  unsettled  wilds,  of  the 
name  of  the  District  of  the  Lakes,  will  be  vin- 
dicated. 

"  Turning  to  the  ocean,  California  is  gener- 
ously, even  curiously,  endowed  with  fine,  open 
harbors  and  inland  bays.  They  can  float  in 
perfect  safety  a  world's  commerce.  There 
are  along  her  coast  four  similar  largo  inland 
bays,  with  entrances  of  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  each,  and  of  lengths  varying  from  twelve 
to  fifty  miles.  The  best  is  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  eight  miles  broad  and  fifty  long, 
and  opens  out  farther  inland  into  two  other 
bays,  one  ten  miles  each  way,  and  the  other 
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four  miles  by  eight,  and  through  which  are 
received  the  grand  flow  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Sacramento  Basin ;  the  whole  having  an  out 
let  into  the  ocean,  only  a  mile  in  width,  but 
deep  and  well-guarded ;  while  all  this  wide 
wealth  of  inland  sea  is  protected  from  the 
ocean  by  a  peninsula  of  high-rolling  sand-hills 
six  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  inner 
head  of  this  peninsula,  like  an  oriole  balancing 
over  the  edge  of  his  long,  pocket  nest  below, 
stands  San  Francisco,  looking  down  her  far- 
stretching  bay,  looking  around  through  the 
Golden  Gate  crack  in  the  rocks,  to  the  ocean, 
looking  up,  with  wide,  open  eyes,  over  the 
grand  expanse  of  waters  that  float  down  from 
the  interior,  and,  meeting  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  delay  and  spread  about  in  very  wanton- 
ness of  space.  Humboldt  Bay,  near  the  north 
ern  end  of  the  State,  and  San  Diego,  near  the 
southern,  are  the  best  of  the  similar  bays ; 
they  are  indeed  miniature  reproductions  of 
that  of  San  Francisco ;  and  the  three,  in  place 
and  in  character,  seem  like  a  providential 
promise  of  the  grand  commercial  future  of  the 
State.  That  of  San  Diego  lies  on  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  will  be  its 
direct  ocean  terminus.  Humboldt  Bay  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  lumber  region,  already  greatly 
developed,  and  a  railroad  through  the  coast 
valleys  will  soon  connect  it  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  climate  of 
California  is  dryness.  It  represents  if  it  does 
not  lead  all  our  new  west  in  this  peculiarity. 
Out  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  fall 
of  rain  in  all  parts  of  the  State  is  less  than 
half  the  average  of  that  in  the  States  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  amounts  in  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  to  about  twenty-one  inches  a 
year  against  forty  or  fifty  in  New  England 
and  New  York.  Then  it  all  comes  between 
November  and  June ;  practically  there  is  no 
rain  in  California  through  six  months  of  the 
year ;  and  for  those  six  months,  at  least  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  days  are  days  of 
clear  sunshine ;  while  for  the  other  six  months, 
or  rainy  season,  at  least  half  the  days  are 
pleasant.  Absolutely  no  rain  falls  at  Sacra- 
mento in  the  three  summer  months;  while 
San  Francisco  is  only  able  to  report  the  thir- 
teenth of  an  inch  as  the  average  of  many 
years.  Thunder  and  lightning  storms  are 
almost  unknown  in  California.  The  rainfall 
increases,  however,  as  we  ascend  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierras,  and  the  excessive  water  supply 
from  the  rain  and  snow  upon  these  moun- 
tains, compensates  in  some  degree  for  the 
scant  fall  of  the  valleys  and  coast  lines,  and 
keeps  the  streams  full  the  year  through. 
Sixty  feet  of  snow  fell  in  one  winter  on  the 
crest  of  the  mountains  near  the  railroad  line; 
and  the  rainfall  of  the  Sierras  in  the  season  of 
1867-8,  amounted  to  one  hundred  inches. 
There  are  exceptional  years  in  the  fall  of  rain 
in  the  lower  and  western  parts  of  the  State; 
thus  in  1861-2,  when  there  was  a  great  flood, 
there  were  forty-five  inches  of  rain  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  four  winter  months;  and  at 
the  same  time  nearly  one  hundred  inches  in 
the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  and,  reducing 
snow  to  rain,  over  one  hundred  inches  on  the 
crest  of  the  mountains.  By  contrast,  some 
winters  have  passed  without  rain,  and  for 
eighteen  months  at  one  time  the  valley  and 
coast  regions  received  no  moisture.  But  that 
was  before  the  present  settlement  and  organi- 
sation of  the  State." 

CTo  be  continued,) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 

(Continuod  from  puge  242.) 

"  1809.  Business  opening  very  slowly  in 
the  following  spring,  I  felt  concerned  lest  it 
should  not  prove  adequate  to  my  necessities, 
and  one  day  sitting  in  the  store  seriously  and 
solitarily  contemplating  my  prospects,  my 
gracious  Master  condescended  to  show  me, 
that  if  I  was  faithful  to  his  requirings,  I  should 
never  want  food  nor  raiment.  The  langi 
and  impression  were  so  clear,  humbling  my 
heart  before  Him,  that  I  believed  his  word 
and  thereby  proved  that  that  faith  of  which 
He  is  the  author,  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ; 
my  mind  firmly  and  peacefully  rested  in  it,  as 
much  as  it  would  have  done  in  an  independent 
estate,  although  no  change  in  the  business 
very  soon  occurred. 

"On  the  11th  of  12th  month,  1811,  I  was 
married  to  Deborah,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Abigail  Musgrave.  Some  time  before,  she 
had  been  brought  under  the  convicting  power 
of  Truth,  with  several  other  young  persons 
who  attended  our  meeting,  and  was  strength- 
ened to  exchange  a  life  of  gaiety  and  mirth 
for  one  of  simplicity  and  humble  walking  with 
her  divine  Lord  and  Master,  and  was  then  re- 
ceived a  member  among  Friends.  Our  en- 
gagement was  not  entered  upon  without  the 
requisite  deliberation,  and  strong  desire  to  be 
preserved  from  taking  such  an  important  step, 
unless  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  divine 
approbation.  This  was  graciously  afforded 
by  Him  whom  we  desired  to  obey  in  all  things; 
and  although  many  years  were  not  allowed 
for  our  earthly  pilgrimage  together,  yet  the 
few  were  passed  in  much  sweetness  of  fellow- 
ship, and  their  termination  was  a  bitter  cup 
to  the  survivor. 

"  Being  now  settled  in  life,  my  time  was 
necessarily  occupied  with  the  various  duties 
pertaining  to  a  proper  provision  for  a  family; 
which  were  attended  to  in  unison  with  that 
dedication  to  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
and  to  the  various  services  of  religious  so- 
ciety, which  I  felt  of  indispensable  obligation 
and  connected  with  a  growth  in  the  life  of  re- 
ligion. I  was  not  without  seasons  of  close 
trial  and  humiliation,  all  which  were  needed 
to  humble  my  proud  and  volatile  spirit ;  and 
had  I  maintained  more  faithfully  the  watch, 
I  should  have  made  more  progress  in  the 
christian  warfare,  and  attained  a  deeper  and 
firmer  establishment  in  religious  weight  and 
solidity."  pp.  24-26. 

1813.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with 
England,  business  was  much  depressed,  and 
having  the  expenses  of  a  family  to  meet,  which 
it  seemed  improbable,  if  the  difficulties  con- 
tinued, the  little  I  had  to  do,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for,  I  became  so  dissatisfied  that  I  re- 
solved to  make  some  change.  A  relative  who 
was  a  dealer  in  dry  goods,  wanting  a  partner, 
I  concluded  to  join  him  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  a  sum  of  money,  which  with 
that  employed  by  him,  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
capital.  The  prospect  of  the  connection,  and 
engaging  in  a  business  that  looked  likely  to 
be  profitable,  was  animating  and  pleasant; 
and  from  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  I  thought 
I  had  given  the  subject  ample  consideration. 
We  entered  upon  some  of  the  preparatory 
steps,  which  brought  us  frequently  together, 
and  to  converse  upon  the  business  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  it-    As  I  was  led  into 


a  knowledge  of  the  course  pursued  in 
line,  scruples  occasionally  arose  in  my  m 
which  I  attributed  to  fear  produced  by. 
novelty  of  my  situation .  Selling  articles  wl 
I  should  not  be  easy  to  wear,  or  recomm 
others  to  wear,  presented  some  apprehen 
of  difficulty,  but  I  concluded  these  migh 
dispensed  with,  and  the  business  still  be  h 
enough  ;  or  perhaps  when  I  became  fully 
gaged  these  feelings  would  wear  off.  T 
arose  the  thought  of  entering  into  a  busi 
which  I  did  not  fully  understand,  and  the 
dition  in  which  I  should  find  myself,  were 
partner  removed  by  death.  This  circ 
stance  I  hoped  would  not  occur,  and  I  en 
vored  to  suppress  my  apprehensions  with 
belief  that  experience  would  soon  render 
familiar  with  my  new  employment.  In 
desire  to  open  the  way  for  our  union 
future  operations,  my  relative  told  me 
besides  the  amount  of  our  capital,  which 
borrowed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purcl 
on  credit,  large  quantities  of  certain  artii 
the  payment  for  which  would  be  providec 
by  the  returns  of  our  sales.  This  was  a  fur 
insight  of  the  responsibilities  we  were  all 
to  take  upon  us,  and  which  raised  fresh  dot 
and  fears. 

"  My  present  business  being  small  and 
that  I  understood,  was  managed  with  e 
It  required  little  capital,  and  involved  m1 
no  engagements  that  I  did  not  hold  the  mi 
to  meet ;  so  that  I  was  free  from  anxiety 
that  account,  and  at  liberty  to  attend,  u 
cumbered,  to  any  of  the  appointments  of 
Society,  or  any  impression  of  duty  to  go 
meeting  that  I  might  have.    When  I  i 
trasted  my  present  situation,  for  I  had 
yet  given  up  the  drug  business,  with  the 
ject  before  me,  and  recollected  that  I 
never  been  accustomed  to  the  anxiety  wl 
often  attends  large  commercial  concern 
began  to  feel  stronger  doubts  of  the  safet 
making  so  great  a  change.    These  doubtf 
creased;  and  one  day  sitting  in  our  relig 
meeting,  it  plainly  appeared  to  mo, 
though  the  mind  may  be  able  to  com- 
much,  yet  beyond  its  capacity  it  cannot  J 
If  all  its  energies  are  enlisted  in  the  conc  l 
of  the  world,  and  their  pressure  is  as  greei 
it  is  capable  of  bearing,  the  all  important  w  1 
of  religion  must  be  neglected.   This  appe;] 
to  me  must  inevitably  be  my  case.    My  ii 
and  talents  would  be  wholly  engrossed,  a  i 
must  abandon  all  prospect  of  usefulness  ill 
ligious  society,  for  the  servitude  of  a  ma] 
the  world.    It  seemed  if  I  pursued  the  I 
spect  of  the  proposed  change  of  business,  1 
I  should  be  lost  to  religious  society  and  tci 
work  of  religion  in  my  own  heart. 

"  These  views  brought  me  to  a  full  sto]jl 
was  afraid  to  risk  my  everlasting  salval 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  emolument,  and  \9 
withstanding  the  mortification,  I  determ  || 
that  it  was  best  to  inform  my  proposed  jl 
ner  in  a  proper  manner,  that  I  could  not  1 
ceed,  and  also  of  the  cause ;  which  was  a  1 
to  him  as  well  as  to  myself,  though  no  si 
had  been  taken  that  would  involve  hiri 
difficulty.  After  having  come  to  this  coi I 
sion,  and  my  concern  for  his  disappoint!)  1 
had  subsided,  I  felt  relieved  of  a  great  bur  B, 
and  then  resolved  that  as  long  as  I  c'l 
make  a  living  by  the  business  I  was  broil 
up  to,  I  would  not  abandon  it  for  any  ol  § 
but  labor  after  contentment  in  such  thimf 
my  Heavenly  Father  granted  to  me.  I  lo<  « 
forward  with,  renewed  peace  and  satisfac  * 
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)  path  and  the  business  before  mo,  though 
l  remembering  that  the  earth  is  the 
8  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and 
i  his  inscrutable  wisdom  and  kindness, 
ispense  what  He  knows  we  need, 
y  relative  died  in  less  than  three  years, 
hie  very  great  losses  produced  by  a  fall- 
mrket,  proved  in  the  end,  that  I  had 
ed  from  a  load  of  anxiety  and  almost 
•icable  embarrassment.  Indeed  being 
one  in  a  business  I  was  in  no  wise  fitted 
is  probable  it  would  have  proved  my 
It  is  good  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  to 
the  secret  intimations  of  his  blessed 
;  for  I  believe  it  was  nothing  less  than 
>rciful  superintending  care  that  snatched 
om  the  thraldom  I  was  preparing  for 
I"  pp.  29-31. 

at  deep  instruction  does  this  unvarnished 
tive  convey  1  How  many,  alas!  have 
med  in  deep  contrition  their  neglect  of 
ngs,  obedience  to  which  saved  William 
i  from  the  thraldom  of  the  world,  for  the 
e  of  the  militant  Church  1 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tor  "The  Friend." 

The  Track  of  the  War  around  Metz. 

(Continued  from  page  243.) 

"e  were  called  at  six  by  Baptiste,  our 
de  chambre,  who  brought  us  a  basin  of 

each,  which  with  a  Brioche  (bun  with 
utter  baked  in  it)  made  our  breakfast, 
ven  o'clock  we  were  at  the  office ;  where 
;on  was  loading  bread,  for  me  to  leave 
3  road  to  Briey.  As  soon  as  we  were 
in  the  country,  we  came  on  Bazaine's 
ng  ground.  It  occupies  a  belt  of  per- 
two  miles  wide,  all  round  Metz.  The 
ians  are  doing  their  best  to  purify  the 
—  have  buried  nearly  all  the  horses, 
h  here  and  there  I  saw  a  rotting  carcase 
o,  and  in  spite  of  the  frost,  there  was  a 
like  a  slaughter-house.  This  was  doubt- 
rom  the  killing  of  so  many  horses — 
)  or  40,000  !  500  were  slaughtered  every 
uring  the  siege.  A  mile  or  two  off,  on 
eft,  Forts  St.  Quentin  and  Plappeville 
a  beautiful  line  against  the  sky.  The 
>r  is  just  such  a  hill  as  Eobin's  Wood  at 
■■ester.  We  stopped  a  moment  to  enter 
f  the  huts  of  Bazaino's  soldiers.  It  was 
of  branches  of  trees,  well  interwoven, 
Mastered  with  mud.  I  could  not  stand 
ht  in  it  ;  and  it  was  about  half  the  size 
.r  back-kitchen  !  There  are  not  many 
-but  thousands  of  rings  and  squares  cut 
rhere  the  tents  stood.  It  takes  miles, 
liles,  and  miles  of  camp  for  an  army  of 
)0  men  and  40,000  horses,  with  all  their 

and  wagons,  and  stores!  Formerly, 
ground  was  tho  site  of  handsome  villas 
ountry  seats — now,  though  some  houses 
tanding,  the  gardens  are  utterly  de- 
ad. I  only  knew  one  part  had  been  a 
n  by  the  box  borders  which  have  sur- 

all  the  trampling,  and  remain,  a  little 
!  of  green,  in  the  middle  of  a  wilderness 
zen  mud ! 

.  was  not  long  before  I  reached  St.  Privat. 
lat  a  sight !  Up  on  this  bleak  and  deso- 
lain  there  seemed  to  be  ploughed  land  ; 
Irew  nearer  I  found  it  was  trampled  by 
ands  of  footmarks,  and  furrowed  deep 
leels  of  cannon.  It  began  to  snow  ;  the 
id  was  frozen  hard,  and  I  rode  into  the 
o.  A  row  of  black  staring  ruins,  roof- 
vindowless,  and  doorless,  met  my  view. 


There  were  other  houses ;  but  these  were  tho 
first.  Picture,  on  this  cold,  bitter  winter's 
day,  some  little  children  standing  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  doorway,  through  which  the  wind 
blew  hard — and,  all  above,  the  open  sky ! 
Their  tiny  faces  blue  and  pinched  with  cold  ; 
and  a  blank,  mournful  look  cast  at  me  as  I 
passed.  They  neither  begged,  nor  thought  of 
begging — they  had  not  yet  learnt  the  way. 
I  gave  them  one  look  and  turned  away;  for 
I  could  not  bear  the  sight.  At  St.  Privat  the 
wagon  was  waiting  for  me ;  and  I  left  ten 
loaves  with  the  Maire,  as  well  as  a  promise 
to  return  with  flour  to-day.  I  now  rode  on 
to  Ste.  Maire  aux  Chenes,  where  I  found  the 
Mairie  (Mayor's  house)  so  banged  about  by 
cannon  that  I  feared  to  stand  on  the  doorstep 
lest  a  piece  of  the  stone  cornice,  three  stories 
up,  should  come  crashing  down  on  me.  The 
Maire  ill  in  bed.  Schoolmaster  doing  his 
duties  for  him.  Went  to  schoolmaster,  and 
found  the  schoolmaster  of  next  village  there, 
too.  Both  nice  respectable  men,  but  money- 
less.   Left  bread  with  them  for  the  village. 

"  On  this  plain,  that  I  could  see  for  miles  on 
every  hand,  fourteen  thousand  men  lie  buried, 
who  all  fell  on  the  18th  of  8th  month!  At 
the  village  of  Auboue,  which  lies  in  the  valley 
below  the  plain,  I  found  the  Maire,  a  proprie- 
taire.  He  was  really  a  superior  farmer ;  evi- 
dently had  possessed  property  and  education ; 
a  stout,  fine-looking  man,  like  our  neighbor 
*  *  I  gave  him  my  card,  and  asked  a  few 
questions :  then  proposed  to  leave,  on  my  re- 
turn, six  sacks  of  flour  for  the  village,  and  a 
blanket  or  two  for  his  own  present  use,  the 
Prussians  having  seized  everything,  even  drag- 
ging the  bed-clothes  off,  and  taking  them 
away.  The  furniture  smashed — all  the  earth- 
enware, except  a  few  plates,  clean  gone. 

"  Presently,  as  it  was  already  noon  or  after, 
I  recollected  the  imprudent  thing  I  had  done 
in  leaving  my  own  food  at  St.  Privat ;  and  I 
begged  he  would  give  me  something  to  eat. 
His  wife  instantly  set  before  me  some  white 
bread,  with  many  apologies  for  not  being  able 
to  give  me  anything  better  with  it.  After 
jotting  down  some  figures,  I  turned  again  to 
the  blankets  for  his  own  use ;  when,  suddenly, 
he  burst  into  tears  at  the  degradation  of  re- 
ceiving charity.  In  my  broken  French  I 
begged  him  not  to  think  it  charity — but  simple 
help  on  our  part — assuring  him  of  the  deep 
interest  felt  in  England  for  their  lot,  telling 
him  of  Fox  Brothers'  gift,  in  one  lot,  of  1200 
blankets,  and  2000  yards  of  serge  ;  and,  finally, 
how  some  of  us  had  left  our  own  homes  to 
come  and  help  the  distribution  of  the  stores 
to  them.  With  a  voice  broken  by  loud  sobs, 
he  took  hold  of  my  hand  and  wrung  it,  say- 
ing, 'Ah,  if  ever  you  are  in  the  same  state  of 
misery  we'll  come  over  and  help  you  in  our 
turn.'  1  leaned  down  on  the  tablo  in  silence 
for  a  while — for  I  was  thoroughly  overpower- 
ed :  recollect,  the  description  I  give  is  only  a 
shadow  of  a  small  part  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  that  morning.  This  over,  we  came  to 
business  :  should  I  leave  the  things  at  once  or 
not?  At  first  ho  said  'Yes.'  Then,  recon- 
sidering, he  added,  '  No,  do  not  give  us  any- 
thing. They  will  come  and  take  it  all  away 
— all  /'  and,  opening  his  desk  (almost  the  only 
bit  of  furniture  left,  except  the  table  and  three 
or  four  chairs,)  he  handed  me  the  Prussian 
requisition  demanding  30  blankets  that  very 
day  !  This  I  will  show  a  specimen  of  when  I 
get  homo.  This  village  had  Prussians  quar- 
tered in  it  at  the  time  we  were  talking;  and 


he  said  a  battalion  of  chasseurs  was  not  half- 
an-hour  distant,  coming  from  Briey;  be  had 
just  heard  so.  I  sent  on  the  wagons  (an  empty 
one  following  tho  one  with  the  bread)  and  my 
horse,  I  followed  on  foot.  I  should  say  a  few- 
loaves  were  left  with  the  Maire  for  present 
use,  and  he  is  to  send  into  Metz  for  flour  next 
week,  when  things  may  be  easier." 

"12th  mo.  3d,  11  A.  M. 
"  We  are  already  very  much  driven  with 
work, — Maires  and  Cures  of  villages  coming 
in  at  all  hours,  and  all  'needing  talking  to  and 
questioning.  So  Emilia  Bunsen,  who  speakB 
three  languages  perfectly,  attends  to  the  let- 
ters and  books,  while  we  are  unpacking  bales 
or  seeing  to  the  despatch  of  potatoes  and 
flour. 

"  I  am  a  little  tired  with  my  yesterday's 
out ;  but  hearty,  and  strong  as  a  lion  for  more 
work.  The  fresher  mountain  air  does  one 
good.  I  came  over  expecting  all  sorts  of  hard- 
ships. There  are  next  to  none ;  and  as  to  per- 
sonal danger  in  moving  about  among  the 
soldiers,  there  is  not  one  atom  more  than  in 
going  from  Churcham  to  Gloucester  !  A  child 
might  travel  through  the  entire  German  army, 
without  once  fearing  any  kind  of  insult.  For 
these  poor  fellows — conquering  Germans — sit 
down  by  the  side  of  the  people  they  are  quar- 
tered upon,  and  weep  with  them  very  bitter 
tears,  when  they  begin  to  talk  of  homo  in  far- 
off  fatherland,  and  tell  with  touching  simpli- 
city of  their  wives  and  little  ones,  whom  they 
will  probably  never  see  again !  They  will 
stand  in  a  line  to  take  turns  to  clasp  a  little 
baby  in  their  arms,  and  kiss  it! 

"  It  is  now  12.  We  have  unpacked  heaps 
of  blankets  in  the  courtyard.  It  is  snowing 
fast.  I  have  next  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Arrondissement 
de  Metz,  where  we  are  to  talk  over  the  most 
important  thing  of  all — seeds  and  sowing  for 
next  year's  harvest." 

"Metz,  12th  mo.  4,  1870. 
"  Perhaps  I  had  better  take  up  my  narra- 
tive where  I  ended  in  my  last — which  was,  if 
I  remember  aright,  at  my  arrival  at  Briey 
with  the  two  wagons.  As  we  purposed  giving 
some  portion  to  the  townspeople  of  Briey,  I 
asked  to  see  the  Maire.  I  was  shown  at  once 
into  the  council  room,  where  all  the  conseillers 
municipaux  were  assembled,  with  anxious  and 
sorrowful  faces,  to  debate  as  to  the  means  of 
meeting  the  requisition  made  that  very  even- 
ing by  the  Prussians.  They  handed  me  the 
documents ;  and  certainly  the  demand  was 
crushing.  This  was  only  for  one  day;  the 
Maire  declared  every  day  brought  in  further 
requisitions.  One  item  was  1500  lbs.  of  coffee, 
and.  another  2430  litres  of  brandy  ! !  There 
were  not  such  quantities  in  the  whole  town, 
for  Briey  has  less  than  2000  inhabitants.  It 
was  nearly  seven  o'clock  when  everything 
was  arranged  for  loading;  and  the  wagoner 
proposed  his  waiting  for  the  morning,  as  it 
would  be  too  far  to  return  to  Metz.  I  left  the 
horse  to  be  brought  on  to  St.  Privat  next  da}- 
with  the  carts;  and,  as  it  was  bright  moon- 
light, I  started  to  walk  alone  to  this  village, 
which  might  be  some  eight  miles  off.  The 
valley  was  very  beautiful,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  be  by  myself  for  a  while  after  the  strange 
and  touching  scenes  I  had  witnessed  since 
morning.  After  a  time,  however,  I  began  to 
feel  a  little  tired  ;  and  seeing  a  covered  wagon 
coming  behind  me,  driven  by  German  soldiers, 
I  hailed  them  in  French, — but  to  no  purpose. 
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I  next  managed  to  ask  them  in  German  if 
there  was  any  one  inside  who  spoke  English. 
There  was.  'I  am  an  Englishman,  and  tired 
of  walking.  Can  you  give  me  a  lift  ?'  They  in- 
stantly pulled  up,  and  1  clambered  in  amongst 
them,  stumbling  over  knapsacks  and  needle 
guns;  and  jammed  myself  in  between  two  of 
them.  There  were  five  altogether,  and  I  was 
in  the  *****  wagon.  My  interpreter, 
however,  would  not  keep  on  with  his  English; 
— they  very  good-naturedly  said  things  in 
German  over  slowly,  that  I  might  get  hold  of 
the  meaning.  I  got  down  at  Ste.  Marie  aux 
Chenes,  and  called  on  the  Cure,  to  tell  him  of 
my  intention  of  going  on  to  St.  Privat  to  sleep 
— having  made  up  my  mind  to  lie  upon  straw 
if  necessary,  so  as  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
it  really  would  be  to  live  there.  But  the  Cure 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  dragged  me  in  with 
a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  insisted  that 
I  should  go  no  further  that  night.  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  early  morning  except  the 
bit  of  dry  bread  at  Auboue,  and  was  now 
ready  for  the  supper  that  was  soon  set  before 
me.  When  it  was  over,  we  sat  over  the  fire 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  I  heard  the  most 
thrilling  and  touching  things  I  had  ever 
listened  to.  The  Cure  told  me  of  the  coming 
up  of  the  innumerable  hosts  of  men  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle ;  and  of  the  terror  of 
the  poor  villagers,  who  all,  three  hundred  in 
number,  flocked  to  his  house  as  to  a  common 
refuge.  At  10  a.  m.  t  he  awful  roar  of  the  can- 
non began,  and  bombshells  came  bursting  on 
every  hand,  mingled  with  shrieks  and  cries  of 
the  wounded,  who  were  falling  in  the  streets 
and  gardens  by  multitudes,  and  whom  the 
ambulance  men  began  bringing  into  every 
room,  where  the  blood  soon  streamed  in  pools. 
He  had  to  rush  to  and  fro,  pumping  them 
water  to  quench  their  raging  thirst ;  and  in 
five  hours  he  had  handed  them  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bucketsful!  The  people  had  to  clear 
out  of  the  cellars  where  they  were  sheltering, 
and  the  Germans  rushed  in,  mad  with  thirst, 
banging  in  the  heads  of  the  wine  casks  with 
the  butt  ends  of  their  guns!  The  powder 
smoke  grew  so  dense  that  it  was  hard  to  stay 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  The  cannon 
kept  up  one  continual  stunning  round  of  thun- 
der, and  the  shrieks,  and  cries  and  yells  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men*  engaged  in  de- 
stroying one  another,  kept  on  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tide  rolled  onward 
to  St.  Privat,  and  left  this  part  of  the  plain 
covered  for  miles  with  the  wounded  and  the 
dead,  and  the  wreck  of  broken  carriages  and 
carts,  and  every  variety  of  arms.  One  poor 
man  was  carried  into  the  Cure's  house,  and 
laid  down  in  the  room  we  were  now  sitting 
in,  with  ten  inches  of  broken  bayonet  driven 
in  at  one  side  of  his  forehead  and  out  at  the 
other,  while  a  second  wound,  following  the 
first,  from  a  bullet,  had  blown  both  his  eyes 
out,  and  they  were  hanging  on  his  cheeks  I 


*  "  The  German  army  numbered  200,000  foot  and 
25,000  horse,  with  500  guns  ;  the  French  army,  120,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse,  with  250  guns.  This  was  the  great 
and  final  day  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  and  is  called  by 
the  French  'La  bataille  dudiz-huit,'  (i.  e.,  18th  8th  mo. 
1870.)  There  were  forty  thousand  wounded  and  killed, 
altogether.  The  King  of  Prussia's  Guards,  generally 
known  as  the  '  White  Cuirassiers  of  Bismarck,'  were  so 
entirely  destroyed  in  this  battle  that  Count  Palikao  re- 
ported to  the  French  Chambers  that  not  one  had  escaped. 
This  was  not  quite  correct,  but  nearly  so  :  for  out  of 
7000  men,  only  74  left  the  field  unwounded.  The  Ger- 
mans call  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chenes  '  The  Grave  of  the 
Guards.' " 


He  lived,  shrieking,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
was  then  carried  out  dead,  to  make  way  for 
some  one  else.  Eighteen  hours  passed  away 
before  many  of  the  wounded  were  attended 
to  ;  and  some  of  them  lying  in  their  gore  were 
run  over  by  wheels  of  guns,  trampled  by  men 
and  horses,  torn  by  bursting  shells  and  shot. 
Four  different  wounds  were  often  received  by 
one  man !  One  poor  fellow,  with  his  lower 
jaw  torn  half  off  and  hanging,  dragged  the 
Cure  to  him  with  both  hands  in  his  death 
struggle,  while  the  latter  bent  over  him  and 
poured  a  tiny  drop  of  wine  into  the  shapeless 
mass  of  gore,  as  the  1  sacrament !'  At  first  he 
could  hardly  stand  against  the  shivering  of 
horror  that  passed  through  him  at  such  sights; 
but  being  gifted  with  strong  health  and  energy, 
he  got  over  this,  and  labored  all  day  long, 
from  early  morning  till  far  into  the  night,  for 
six  whole  weeks,  among  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  He  had  5,800  wounded  to  visit  in  this 
one  little  parish  I  Then  followed  a  flood  of 
anecdotes  from  him  as  to  the  various  other 
events  that  followed  the  actual  combat,  of 
which  I  have  only  room  for  two  or  three : — 

"  A  Captain  who  lay  here  many  weeks, 
wounded,  told  the  Cure  that  he  had  fought 
side  by  side  with  a  friend  to  whom  he  was 
closely  attached,  and  who  had  been  a  pro- 
fessed infidel.  At  night,  in  the  darkness, 
when  the  struggle  was  over,  as  the  Captain 
lay  bleeding  on  the  field,  he  heard  his  friend 
saying,  in  a  voice  that  was  slowly  failing — 
'  O  God  that  these  sufferings  may  be  an  ex- 
piation for  my  sins' — and  then  he  was  silent. 
His  spirit  had  fled.  The  Captain,  who  had 
himself  been  an  infidel,  was  so  impressed  by 
this  that  he  declared  he  would  never  more 
deny  the  reality  of  the  life  to  come. 

"  Another  Captain,  a  Prussian,  told  him  he 
had  fought  at  Diippel  and  Sadowa,  and  in 
many  other  bloody  battles;  but  that  the  worst 
he  had  ever  seen  before  was  but  child's  play 
in  comparison  with  this  furious  and  deadly 
fight  of  Gravelotte. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

Selected. 

NOT  KNOWING. 
I  know  not  what  will  befall  me !  God  hangs  a  mist  o'er 
my  eyes ; 

And  o'er  each  step  of  my  onward  path  He  makes  new 

scenes  to  rise; 
And  every  joy  He  sends  me,  comes  as  a  sweet  and  glad 

surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me  as  I  tread  the  days  of  the 
year; 

But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping,  the  future  His 

mercy  shall  clear, 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance,  may  brighten  as 

I  draw  near. 

For  perhaps  the  dreaded  future  has  less  bitter  than  I 
think ; 

The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  water,  before  I  stoop  to 
drink ; 

Or,  if  Marah  must  be  Marah,  He  will  stand  beside  its 
brink. 

It  may  be  He  has  waiting  for  the  coming  of  my  feet 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness,  some  joy  so  strangely 
sweet, 

That  my  lips  can  only  tremble  with  the  thanks  I  can- 
not speak. 

Oh,  restful,  blissful  ignorance!  Tis  blessed  not  to  know! 
It  keeps  me  quiet  in  those  arms  which  will  not  let  me 

•go,  i  ■ 

And  hushes  my  soul  to  rest  on  the  bosom  which  loves 
me  so. 

And  so  I  go  on  not  knowing !  I  would  not  if  I  might ; 
I  would  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God,  than  go 

alone  in  the  light; 
I  wouldjrather  walk  with  Him  by  faith,  than  walk  alone 

by  sight. 


My  heart  shrinks  back  from  trials  which  the  future 

disclose, 

Yet  I  never  had  a  sorrow  but  what  the  dear  Lord  c 
So  I  send  the  coming  tears  back  with  the  whis; 
word,  "  He  knows !" 

A% 
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ENDURANCE. 
"  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy  streni 
small.    Prov.  xxiv.  10. 

Faint  not  beneath  thy  burthen,  though  it  seem 
Too  heavy  for  thee,  and  thy  strength  is  small 

Though  the  fierce  raging  of  the  noon  tide  beam 
On  thy  defenceless  head  untempered  fall. 

Though  sad  and  heartsick  with  the  weight  of  w 
That  to  the  earth  would  crush  thee — journey 

What  though  it  be  with  faltering  steps  and  slov 
Thou  wilt  forget  the  toil  when  rest  is  won. 

Nay  !  murmur  not,  because  no  kindred  heart 
May  share  thy  burthen  with  thee — but  alone 

Still  struggle  bravely  on,  though  all  depart  ; 
Is  it  not  said  that,  "  each  must  bear  his  own  5 

All  have  not  equally  the  power  to  bless ; 

And  of  the  many,  few  could  cheer  our  lot ; 
For  "  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness, 

And  with  its  joy  a  stranger  meddleth  not."  I 

Then  be  not  faithless,  though  thy  "soul  be  dark 
Is  not  thy  Master's  seal  upon  thy  brow  ? 

Oft  has  his  presence  saved  thy  sinking  bark, 
And  thinkest  thou  He  will  forsake  thee  now ! 

Hath  he  not  bid  thee  cast  on  Him  thy  care, 
Saying  he  careth  for  thee  ?    Then  arise ! 

And  on  thy  path,  if  trod  in  faith  and  prayer, 
The  thorns  shall  turn  to  flowers  of  Paradise. 


For  "  The  Erie 

Journey  in  North  China. 

Alexander  Williamson,  who  as  agent  ol 
"  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,"  p 
trated  into  the  interior  of  China,  and  min: 
entensively  with  the  natives,  has  publis 
during  the  past  year  a  valuable  work  I 
this  title.  The  earlier  chapters  give  s 
description  of  the  great  natural  advant 
of  this  remarkable  country,  and  while  ad 
ting  the  moral  defects  and  other  drawh 
to  its  prosperity,  the  author  seems  impre 
with  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  mental  s 
ties,  and  power  of  adaptation  of  the  pe< 
and  of  an  improved  future  for  them,  than  i 
writers  whom  we  have  met  with. 

"  China  proper  extends  from  about  the 
to  the  41st  parallel  of  north  lititude,  and 
97th  to  the  122nd  of  east  longitude.    It  < 
prises  an  area  of  1,300,000  square  mile 
nearly  832,000,000  of  square  acres.  Wi 
these  limits  are  embraced  every  variet 
soil  and  climate.    There  are  tracts  of  cl 
paign  country  like  Prance  and  Belgi 
swampy  districts  like  Holland;  and  m 
tainous  regions  like  Switzerland.  Advan 
within  the  tropic  of  Cancer  three  degrees, 
extending  northwards  towards  Mongol, 
including  every  degree  of  altitude  from 
sea-level  to  the  perpetual  snow-line,  and  & 
variety  of  conformation  of  hill  and  va 
land  and  water — it  yields  everything  that 
be  desired  for  the  sustenance,  comforl 
luxury  of  man.    Its  mineral  resources 
very  great,  surpassing  those  of  Europe 
Australia,  and  rivalling  those  of  the  Wes 
States  of  America.    Professor  Ansted,  ii 
official  catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibitio 
1851,  gives  the  area  of  the  coal-fields  of  G 
Britain  at  12,000  square  miles,  and  that  oi 
United  States  of  America  at  130,000  sq  i 
miles,  whereas  that  of  the  North  of  C  | 
alone_not  to  speak  of  South  China  or  Wee ! 
China— is  estimated  by  W.  S.  Kingsmill,  ( 
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lOO  square  miles.  Iron-ore  and  iron- 
of  various  descriptions,  are  found  in 
province,  in  many  places  in  great 
,nce,  and,  what  is  most  noteworthy, 
ck  magnetic  ore — the  finest  ore  in  the 
-is  the  kind  in  common  use,  so  much 
t  the  Chinese  seldom  work  any  other 
nanufacture  of  iron.  Copper,  lead,  tin, 
and  gold  are  plentiful,  scarcely  a  dis- 
f  China  being  without  one  or  other  of 
The  water  communication  is  extreme- 
distributed — in  this  respect  superior 
!  of  most  countries,  and  surpassed  by 

3  mental  capacities  of  the  people  are  of 
rior  order.  Their  administrative  pow- 
remarkable.  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  is 
sd  to  have  said  that  "  Chinese  states- 
ere  equal  to  any  he  ever  met  in  any 
in  Europe."  This  may,  or  may  not 
jrtain  it  is,  they  hold  their  own  with 
itish  diplomatists.  Chinese  merchants 
iccessfully  with  our  own  in  all  depart- 
>f  trade ;  in  fact  are  gaining  ground  on 
Their  literati  are  equal  to  any  intel- 
task  Europeans  can  set  before  them  ; 
linamen  have  carried  off,  in  fair  and 
jmpetition,  high  honors  in  British  and 
;an  universities.  The  number  of  high- 
ooks  mastered  by  not  a  few  is  quite 
iDg.  The  common  people  are  shrewd, 
iking,  and  indomitable ;  and  the  more 
travelled  among  them  the  more  have 
impressed  with  their  mental  promise, 
j,  and  love  of  order, 
re,  then,  we  have  all  the  elements  need- 
success  and  dominion  :  no  end  of  coal 
am  purposes,  abundance  of  iron  for 
ery,  facility  for  cheap  and  rapid  com 
tion,  capacity  to  govern,  brains  to 
ands  to  work,  and  a  will  to  put  every 
n  motion,  subservient  to  their  own  in 

w,  when  we  consider  that  the  soil  is  as 
d  fertile  as  ever ;  that  the  mineral  re- 
not  only  of  North  China,  but  of  the 
i,nd  the  South — equally  great — are  all 
illy  untouched ;  when  we  add  the  vari 
nise  and  mineral  wealth  of  Manchuria 
rea,  the  extent  of  the  population,  the 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  as  attest 
i  consecutive  history  of  four  millenni- 
nd  the  general  character  of  the  race, 
>es  not  see  that  the  Chinese  nation  is 
d  to  rise  and  dominate  the  whole  of 
i  Asia  ? 

Chinese  have  always  been  the  imperial 
the  far  East ;  and  they  are  as  able  as 
exercise  dominion,  and  will  assuredly 
It  is  true  that  at  present  they  are  in 
ieplorable  condition.  Their  old  princi- 
government  are  disregarded ;  the  max- 
their  classics  utterly  ignored  by  the 
ity  of  their  rulers ;  rapacity  and  cor 
pervade  every  department  of  the 
iven  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  for- 
ever imagined, 
erstition  clouds  the  finest  intellects,  as 
re  repeatedly  witnessed ;  a  low  and 
pirit  has  crept  into  the  homes  even  of 
her  classes  ;  squalor  and  filth  are  often 
joncealed  beneath  the  grand  silks  and 
iered  dresses  of  the  wealthy ;  opium  is 
g  at  the  vitals  of  the  Empire,  and  de- 
ar thousands  of  its  most  promising  sons, 
orst  of  all,  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
'.  Falsehood  and  chicanery  are  their 
id  their  weapons.    Scheming  has  been 


reduced  to  a  science  :  deceit  and  lying  placed 
upon  the  pedestal  of  ability  and  cleverness. 
The  common  people  know  not  when  they  may 
be  pounced  upon  by  their  own  protectors ; 
and  so  a  paralyzing  sense  of  insecurity  per- 
vades the  country  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent. 

"  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  preceding 
facts,  certain  formidable  barriers  in  the  way 
of  European  intercourse,  and  the  introduction 
of  action  of  foreign  ideas. 

"  First  among  these  barriers  stands  the  posi- 
tion and  pretensions  of  the  Emperor.  This 
is  the  backbone  of  Chinese  exclusiveness.  He 
claims  to  be  the  representative  of  God  upon 
earth  ;  the  source  of  law,  office,  power,  honor 
and  emolument;  the  possessor  of  the  soil;  the 
owner  of  all  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
country ;  and  entitled  to  the  services  of  all 
the  males  between  the  years  of  sixteen  and 
sixty.  S  Kwa  kuin,'  '  solitary  prince.'  He 
recognizes  no  equal  upon  earth,  and  scouts 
the  very  idea  of  being  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  any  royal  family.  The  usual 
apothegm  is,  '  There  cannot  be  two  suns  in 
the  heavens,  or  two  (Whang-ti)  Emperors  in 
the  world.' 

"  This  assumption  is  no  modern  invention. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elemental  ideas  of  the 
Chinese  system.  It  has  lived  through  many 
revolutions,  and  gathered  strength  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  four  thousand  years.  It  is  support- 
ed by  tens  of  thousands  of  men  distinguished 
for  ability  and  a  certain  culture  of  intellect, 
and  is  proclaimed  in  all  quarters  of  the  Em- 
pire by  a  three-hundred-million-tongued  voice. 

"  This  most  exclusive  claim  stands  before 
us  as  firmly  as  it  did  centuries  ago.  Witness 
the  Imperial  edicts, — the  reference  made  by 
the  late  Emperor  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  viz.,  that  '  the  idea  of  his  equal- 
ity was  a  subject  to  be  relegated  to  the  regions 
of  laughter ;'  and,  above  all,  the  conduct  of 
the  Chinese  Government  in  reference  to  the 
visit  of  H.  E.  H.  Prince  Alfred  to  Peking,  in 
the  autumn  of  1869.  But  this  is  a  most  seri- 
ous obstacle,  for  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the 
Emperor  of  China  claims  to  be  superior  to  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  or  other  European 
sovereigns,  and  the  mandarins  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  full  equality  and  authority  of 
our  plenipotentiaries  and  consuls,  there  never 
can  be  satisfactory  or  amicable  relations  with 
them. 

"Besides  the  theocratic  assumption  of  the 
Emperor,  another  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  China  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ignorance,  conceit,  and  superciliousness  of  the 
people.  They  are  bad  enough  at  the  ports, 
despite  of  all  they  see  and  hear;  but  the  lack 
of  knowledge  there  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  gross  ignorance  and  absurd  ideas 
entertained  of  foreigners  which  characterize 
the  Chinese  of  the  interior.  None  but  those 
who  have  travelled  inland  and  mingled  freely 
with  the  people  can  have  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  depth  of  this  darkness.  The  great 
masses — the  nation,  not  the  sprinkling  of 
people  on  the  coast — look  upon  us  as  a  differ- 
ent species  of  beings.  In  some  places  they 
call  us  '  devils,'  not  in  impertinence,  but  in 
genuine  ignorance  of  our  origin  and  charac- 
ter ;  so  much  so,  that  they  often  use  this  term 
with  complimentary  prefixes,  as  e.  g.,  their 
practice  of  calling  a  friend  of  ours  '  Kwhe  tze 
ta  jen,' — i.  e.,  'His  Excellency  the  Devil.' 
Moreover,  they  often  use  this  epithet  in  our 
courts  of  justice.    In  other  places  they  look 


upon  us  as  a  race  of  fierce  men  not  quite  up 
to  the  mark  in  mental  powers.  Many  a  time 
have  foreigners  been  provoked  by  Chinamen 
coming  up  to  them,  patting  them  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  caressing  them  just  as  we  would  u 
huge  Newfoundland  dog  or  a  semi-tamed  lion. 
Nor  is  this  all.  They  appear  in  many  dis- 
tricts to  look  upon  us  as  a  species  of  fools. 
Often  have  I  observed  Chinamen  address  my- 
self and  others  just  as  mendacious  nursery- 
maids address  children,  as  if  we  were  incapa- 
ble of  seeing  through  their  barefaced  lies  and 
shallow  deceit. 

"Moreover,  they  still  look  upon  their  coun- 
try as  sacred  soil.  The  common  name  for  it 
among  themselves  is  the  '  Middle  Kingdom,' 
and  this  is  propagated  by  their  maps,  which 
represent  China  as  occupying  four-fifths  of 
the  earth,  and  foreign  nations  as  forming  a 
narrow  fringe  on  the  outside." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Self  Love  and  Pleasing  Self. 

The  following  observations  are  taken  from 
one  of  Jane  Taylor's  essays. 
"  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself." 

Our  Great  Redeemer  "left  us  in  all  things 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps." 
It  is  therefore  an  excuse  that  will  avail  noth- 
ing to  say,  that  he  set  too  perfect  a  pattern 
for  such  erring  creatures  to  copy.  They  who 
do  not  aim  to  copy  it  are  not  of  his  fold. 
There  are  many  of  the  Saviour's  actions,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imitate; 
we  may  visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry,  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  and  after  all  have  little 
or  nothing  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  They  alone 
who  act  from  similar  motives,  who,  in  some 
humble  degree,  imbibe  his  spirit,  are  his  true 
followers;  and  they  only  will  ever  be  called 
his  "good  and  faithful  servants." 

Now,  of  all  that  we  read  of  the  character 
of  our  Lord,  there  is  no  part  so  rarely  or  so 
imperfectly  copied  as  that  which  the  text  de- 
scribes. That  Jesus  pleased  not  himself,  is 
evident  throughout  his  whole  course  of  con- 
duct. Pity  for  men,  and  zeal  for  God,  influ- 
enced all  his  actions :  and  never  did  he,  for  a 
moment,  lose  sight  of  either  of  these  objects, 
in  order  to  consult  his  own  honor  or  ease. 
When,  after  hours  of  midnight  prayer,  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  the  vessel  that  was  overtak- 
en with  the  storm,  it  was  not  that  he  was  inat- 
tentive to  the  fears  of  his  disciples,  but  that  he 
knew  it  would  furnish  a  fresh  occasion  of 
displaying  to  them  his  power  and  goodness 
in  their  deliverance.  When,  being  wearied 
with  his  journey,  he  sat  on  the  well,  his 
gracious  intention  in  resting  there  was, 
that  he  might  invite  the  poor  woman  who 
came  to  draw  water,  to  partake  of  the  living 
stream  which  he  iad  to  bestow.  Whether  he 
labored  or  rested,  fasted,  or  made  one  of  a 
feast,  he  was  ever  alike  intent  upon  the  same 
objects,  influenced  by  the  same  motives  :  "  He 
pleased  not  himself." 

Now,  it  is  only  by  earnestly  imploring  the 
influence  of  his  Spirit,  by  "abiding  in  him," 
that  we  can  hope  to  imitate  him  here.  The 
first  dictate  of  our  fallen  nature  is  to  please 
ourselves,  and  this,  too,  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers ;  that  is,  of  whoever  may  chance  to  stand 
between  us  and  our  desires.  Young  persons 
cannot  be  aware  (for  even  old  persons  are 
not)  of  the  depths  of  selfishness  that  lie  un- 
discovered in  the  darkness  of  their  hearts. 
Disinterested  actions  are  indeed  talked  of; 
but  how  few  of  them  can  bear  the  scrutinv 
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even  of  human  penetration!  how  few,  then, 
that  of  Him  "who  knows  what  is  in  man  1" 
We  set  out  from  our  childhood  upon  a  princi- 
ple directly  opposite  to  that  which  the  Scrip- 
tures enjoins.  To  please  ourselves  is  the  grand 
object,  even  from  the  baby  that  snatches  the 
toy  from  its  infant  brother,  to  the  man  who 
aims  to  be  richer,  or  greater,  or  more  esteem- 
ed than  his  neighbor.  Through  all  the  stages 
of  life,  through  all  the  gradations  of  society, 
this  self  pleasing  is  so  evident,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  so  painfully  felt  within  by  every 
one  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  that  the 
whole  world  seems  to  present,  to  the  observ- 
ing eye,  one  disgraceful  scramble :  every  one 
aiming,  at  whatever  price,  to  aggrandize,  to 
please  himself.  For,  although  good  breeding 
in  one  rank,  good  nature  in  another,  and  the 
restraints  of  law  in  the  lowest,  check  the  open 
violence  of  the  struggle,  yet  it  is  evident 
enough  that  the  contest  is  incessantly  carried 
on. 

From  such  a  spectacle  how  refreshing  is  it 
to  turn  the  eye  towards  Him  of  whom  alone 
it  may  emphatically  be  said  "  he  pleased  not 
himself!"  And  what  a  consoling  considera- 
tion it  is,  that  there  is  a  way  of  escape  even 
to  ms,  from  this  tyranny  of  the  selfish  pas- 
sions ;  yes,  in  every  age  a  little  company  has 
walked  this  earth,  who,  although  not  perfect- 
ly freed  from  the  love  of  self,  has  yet  been  de- 
livered from  its  dominion  :  they  have  attain- 
ed unto  the  unfeigned  love  of  their  neighbor; 
and  their  highest  ambition  has  been  to  have 
this  testimony,  that  "  they  pleased  God.''  *  * 

"Let  every  one  please  his  neighbor," 
instead  of  pleasing  himself! — what  a  world 
would  this  be,  if  there  were  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  universal  attention  to  this 
rule.  Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  the  changes 
that  would  occur  in  civilized  and  christianized 
society,  if  such  an  alteration  were  to  take 
place.  It  is  too  obvious  to  mention,  that 
crimes  which  outrage  the  common  laws  of 
the  community  would  then  cease;  we  there- 
fore confine  the  inquiry  to  those  inconsisten- 
cies of  conduct  which  are  considered  of  a 
more  creditable  order. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  one  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  case  we  have  supposed,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  strife,  public  or  domes- 
tic ;  no  contentions  about  my  right  and  yours ; 
no  petty  disputings  in  families,  for  privilege 
and  preference,  if  each  sought  to  please  the 
other,  and  cared  not  to  please  himself. 

Again  :  the  excess  of  luxury,  and  the  pride 
of  life  would  be  no  more  seen.  When  persons 
give  rich  entertainments,  when  they  decorate 
their  houses  and  their  persons  to  the  extent 
of  their  means,  these  things  are  done  to  show 
their  neighbors,  and  to  please  themselves. 

Another  very  happy  consequence  that 
would  immediately  follow,  would  be  the  ces- 
sation of  every  description  of  scandal  and  evil 
speaking,  from  open  ccnsoriousness  to  the 
most  private  gossippiug.  An  ill-natured  tale 
may  indeed  be  told  to  please  one  neighbor, 
but  then  it  must  be  always  at  the  expense  of 
another ;  and  people  please  themselves,  also, 
exceedingly,  by  expatiating  on  others'  faults 
because  it  seems  to  set  off  their  own  virtues. 
No,  not  one  ill-natured  suggestion,  not  one  sar- 
castic remark,  would  be  uttered,  even  in  the 
domestic  circle,  if  persons  really  wished  to 
please  their  neighbors  rather  than  themselves. 

Once  more,  there  would  then  be  no  osten- 
tation, no  self  seeking  in  doing  good.  A  per- 
son who  simply  desires  his  neighbor's  benefit, 


would  be  as  content  that  another  should  have 
the  credit  of  promoting  it  as  himself.  We 
should  have  more  work  and  less  noise  ;  more 
business  and  less  bustle.  There  would  then 
be  no  more  disputes  and  jealousies,  and  envy- 
ings  and  emulations  about  management  and 
precedent.  Alas!  that  some  of,  apparently, 
the  most  praiseworthy  actions,  should  be 
traced  to  the  odious  principle  of  self  pleasing. 
Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  among  the  in- 
structors of  the  ignorant,  the  helpers  of  the 
poor ;  among  the  most  conspicuous  patrons  of 
benevolent  societies,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  of  them ;  individuals  might  be  found, 
who  are  as  truly  self  pleasers  as  any  that 
could  be  selected  from  the  haunts  of  worldly 
pleasure. 

But,  in  one  word,  if  the  supposed  change 
were  actually  to  take  place,  earth  would  at 
once  be  heaven.  Yes,  and  heaven  is  begun  in 
every  heart,  in  which  the  process  of  extirpat- 
ing the  selfish  passions  is  in  progress.  Such 
have  already,  in  a  measure,  "entered  into 
rest."  That  ceaseless  disquietude  which  agi- 
tates the  minds  of  those  who  are  seeking,  as 
their  grand  object,  their  own  gratification, 
has  subsided;  and  they  possess,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  attainment,  that  peace 
which  the  Lord  left  to  his  followers. 

Let  us  diligently  examine  our  hearts  by 
this  test :  is  it  our  grand  aim  and  spring  of 
action  to  please  ourselves,  or  to  please  God, 
and  to  fulfil  the  law  of  love  to  our  neighbor  ? 
Let  our  good  works,  as  well  as  our  suspicious 
or  bad  ones,  be  brought  to  the  scrutiny ;  and 
if  our  hearts  condemn  us  in  this  matter,  let  us 
very  seriously  remember,  that  "if  any  one 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his." 

Those  who,  through  divine  grace,  have 
gained  any  conquest  over  their  self  love,  may 
be  stimulated  to  fresh  victories  by  the  great 
example  of  Jesus.  "  Even  Christ  pleased  not 
himself;"  although  he  had  all  the  springs  of  pure 
felicity  at  his  command.  He,  who  was  tempt- 
ed in  all  points,  like  themselves ;  yet,  so  far 
was  he  from  yielding  in  any  instance,  that  he 
voluntarily  submitted  to  fatigue,  poverty,  re- 
proach, and  endured  inconceivable  anguish. 
Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich. 

Primitive  Salt  Works  in  California. — The 
February  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly 
says  :  "  The  great  salt  making  establishment 
in  Alameda,  east  of  and  bordering  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  dates  from  1862,  though  limit- 
ed work  has  been  done  there  before.  The 
first  inquiry  in  establishing  works  is  to  find 
or  create  a  shallow  basin,  connecting  with 
the  tide,  and  having  a  clay  bottom  that  is  not 
porous.  These  basins  average  eight  acres 
each,  and  usually  consist  of  three  that  are 
connected — the  outer,  the  pickle,  and  the  salt 
pond  proper.  The  latter  is  filled  by  a  wood- 
en force  pump,  worked  by  a  wind  mill.  Un- 
til August  the  work  is  limited  to  furnishing 
the  brine.  Then  comes  the  scraping  period, 
heaping  the  salt  of  the  inner  pond  into  the 
hundred  pound  heaps,  and  drawing  it  by  a 
cheap  tramway  to  the  firm  land. 

Six  Chinamen  will  scrape  an  eight-acre 
basin  in  three  weeks,  and  will  usually  collect 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  operation 
can  be  repeated  four  or  five  times  a  year. 
I  The  salt  is  carried  to  a  rude  warehouse,  and 
I  placed  in  160-pound  sacks.  Better  works 
'have  been  created,  and  more  caro  is  paid  at 


the  best,  their  crop  commanding  $15  t< 
per  ton  ;  to  $8  to  $12  for  ordinary.  The 
from  San  Francisco,  twenty-five  miles  t 
does  much  damage  when  the  wind  blov 
wards  the  ponds.  The  shipment  is  chiei 
steamers,  at  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  ton. 
total  cost  is  $4,950  per  1000  tons;  th 
ceipts  are  $10,000.  The  work  is  healthy 
the  climate  favorable,  so  that  great  expa 
of  the  industry  is  anticipated. — Record. 


Sel 

On  my  way  falling  in  company  with  E 
Jordan,  we  had  a  freedom  to  propose  a  i 
ing  to  the  Anabaptists  at  Middletow 
which  they  readily  consented,  and  we  1 
profitable  opportunity  with  them  in 
meeting-house,  and  on  the  same  eveni 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Hartshor 
which  several  Baptists  came ;  this  was  a 
of  favor,  and  I  hope  Of  service;  it  was 
eluded  by  R.  J.  in  solemn  prayer  and  th 
giving  to  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy  fo 
and  ever !    Just  as  the  meeting  broke 
felt  myself  poor  and  inwardly  weak  to  as 
a  degree  as  ever  I  had  done,  and  lo( 
towards  my  said  friend,  I  saw  he  was  i 
same  condition,  for  it  seemed  as  if  wt 
hardly  strength  to  stand ;  but  a  query  c 
dear  Lord's,  came  suddenly  into  my  mim 
ministered  relief,  viz :  Who  hath  toi 
me  ?    Whereupon  leaning  toward  my 
panion,  I  repeated  it  to  him,  being  my 
it  was  as  much  for  his  help  as  my  own.i 
understood  the  meaning  instantly  wijj 
further  explanation,  and  was  thereby  al. 
lieved.    Perhaps  some  who  may  hen 
peruse  these  lines,  may  think  this  too  bo 
a  mortal  man  to  mention,  but  having 
degree  of  expei'ience  known,  that  whe' 
healing  virtue  of  Truth  from  the  holy  I 
cian  of  souls  has  flowed  through  an  hi; 
servant,  to  the  relief  of  some  of  the  infirr 
poor  amongst  the  people,  who  have  foil 
physicians  of  no  value,  and  spent  all 
living  thereby,  and  no  cure  wrought,  noli 
standing  virtue  has  gone  through  them  \\ 
struments  or  conducts,  they  have  felt  inw  ffl 
weak  for  a  time,  that  in  humble  abas(|( 
of  soul  they  might  be  taught  to  acknow  a 
that  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  do  \\ 
long  to  Him  alone,  who  is  God  over  all,  b  Jj] 
forever  and  ever. — Life  of  John  Churchn  ii 

Consumption  of  Coal. — If  the  consuir* 
of  coal  goes  on  increasing  as  it  has  do  I 
the  last  sixty  years  it  will  outstrip  all  r<M 
able  calculation  ;  it  has,  over  all  the  wo  I 
that  time  increased  nearly  tenfold,  acjl 
increase  of  population  and  national  \ji 
has  been  proportionally  large  among  m 
nations  which  consume  most  coal.  Thl 
of  increase  for  this  consumption  appear  pj 
a  geometrical  progression;  that  is,  in  p  m 
increasing  regularly,  say  25  per  cent.  1 
ten  years,  it  becomes  50,  100,  200,  400, 8  jj 
cent,  in  successive  decades.  This  is  no  l 
so  greatly  wondered  at,  when  we  co  Jh 
that  we  have  by  no  means  reached  thai  4 
of  the  world's  progress  when  every  thiijl 
be  considered  finished.  On  the  contra  |  J 
have  only  just  made  a  beginning  in  irl 
ing  the  earth's  surface,  so  as  to  render  ,f 
abode  for  men  of  higher  aspirations  1 
merely  living  to  eat.  Our  lines  of  ra  f 
are  yet  to  be  increased;  we  have  oul 3§ 
the  beginning  of  railroad  transportat.it 
well  as  of  steam  navigation.    Steam-p  W! 
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oome  the  rule,  steam-pumping  for  water 
in  large  towns  and  for  sewage. 
Hull  has  calculated  that  there  is  still  in 
id,  at  less  than  4,000  feet  depth  (the 
t  mining  maximum)  an  amount  of  83, 
),000  tons.  This  would  be  enough  for 
*rs,  if  the  yearly  consumption,  and  con 
t  production,  did  not  increase  in  so 
a  ratio.  But  if  this  increase  goes  on 
as  done  during  the  last  sixty  years  (and 
8  no  reason  to  suppose  why  it  should 
ais  amount  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  one 
d  years,  or  three  generations.  The 
feature  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Hull  adds 
calculation  the  remark,  "  No  one  is  so 
to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  get  to 
pth." — Manufacturer  and  Builder. 


i  must  hold  communion  with  God,  or 
I  will  die.  Thou  must  walk  with  God 
an  will  walk  with  thee.    Thou  must 
q  grace  or  thou  wilt  lost  it. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  1,  1871. 


;hink  that  no  unprejudiced  person  who 
ainted  with  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
38  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  can  escape 
oviction,  that  it  bears  convincing  evi 
of  their  having  been  the  work  of  the 
ient  and  omnipotent  Head  of  the  true 
.  Other  religious  professors  are  loth 
it  that  Friends  have  done  well  in  dis- 
j  the  many  rites  and  ceremonies  long 
ed  in  the  professing  church,  yet,  if 
,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  admit  that,  as 
ity,  they  have  borne  a  consistent  testi 
;o  the  spirituality  of  the  new  covenant 
nation,  and  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
ths  of  the  gospel ;  maintaining  that  the 
a  of  Christ  demands  submission  to  his 
in  the  soul,  and  is  exemplified  by  holi- 
life  and  conversation,  by  redemption 
le  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world, 
votion  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 

ough  the  spiritual  life  and  power  that 
10  eminently  manifested  in  the  early 
■  this  people,  were  somewhat  dimmed 
next  succeeding  generation,  and  may 
re  risen  to  the  same  remarkable  bright- 
roughout  the  Society,  since  that  day, 
ough  the  condescending  mercy  of  the 
bering  Shepherd  of  Israel,  there  has 
been  preserved  a  living  remnant 
it  us,  who  have  held  the  truth  in  its 
ind  completeness;  commending  it,  not 
by  a  confession  of  the  lips,  but  by  a 
3nt  example  ;  and  showing  the  power 
iness  by  their  preservation  from  the 
vils  around  them,  by  their  faithfulness 
lorting  the  testimonies  of  the  gospel, 
'  their  moderation  and  integrity  in 
of  their  outward  callings,  and  their 
mingliug  with  the  men  of  the  world. 
f  generation,  as  it  comes  on  the  stage 
u,  has  a  work  assigned  it  in  the  exten- 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  for  the  per- 
30  of  which,  each  individual  of  it  is 
r  less  responsible.  No  one  among 
,  as  a  part  of  the  militant  church,  who 
i  the  quickening  virtue  of  Divine  Grace 
l  made  alive  from  the  dead,  and  earn- 
ho  pursuit  of  those  things  which  be- 


long to  the  soul's  peace,  and  consequently 
deeply  solicitous  for  the  support  and  spread 
of  the  truth  as  held  by  Friends,  but  must  often 
look  over  those  parts  of  the  Society  with 
which  he  is  acquainted,  with  anxious  desire 
for  the  growth  in  Christ  of  his  fellow  mem- 
bers, and  earnest  longings  that  by  a  practical 
application  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  come 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  vital,  experimental 
religion. 

Though  we  may  thankfully  believe  there 
are  many  up  and  down,  whose  daily  concern 
it  is  to  be  kept  under  "tho  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus"  which  makes  "free  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death,"  we  ought  not  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  within  our 
borders  there  is  not  a  little  of  our  high  pro- 
fession, unaccompanied  by  evidences  of  that 
change  of  heart  and  conduct  which  is  the  fruit 
of  being  born  of  the  Spirit.  There  is,  in  some, 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  sound  orthodox  be- 
lief, without  a  practical  exemplification  of  that 
true  faith  which  works  by  love  to  the  purify- 
ing of  the  heart,  and  which  commends  the 
religion  of  Christ  to  others  by  the  christian 
virtues  shown  in  the  every  day  transactions 
of  life.  While  in  others,  who  appear  to  think 
they  have  attained  a  state  of  acceptance  and 
experience,  there  is  performance  of  various 
outward  exercises  but  without  the  infallible 
signs  of  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  with 
a  lack  of  the  evidences  of  those  crucifying 
baptisms  which  attend  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ. 

That  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  more  particularly  charac- 
terize Friends,  are  very  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  some  in  membership,  as  well  as 
others  without,  is  often  manifest;  and  conse- 
quently we  sometimes  hear  opinions  publicly 
promulgated,  as  being  those  of  Friends,  which, 
as  a  body,  they  never  held  ;  and  this  we  may 
hope,  in  some  cases,  not  with  an  intention  of 
misrepresenting  them,  but  because  those  ex- 
pressing these  opinions  know  no  better.  By 
this  means  persons  within,  and  probably  many 
more  without  our  pale,  are  led  into  error,  and 
sometimes  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  religion  the  Society  holds. 

How  is  a  remedy  to  be  applied  in  this  state 
of  things,  so  that  our  beloved  Society  may  be 
restored  to  a  state  of  health  and  soundness? 
The  obstacles  to  be  removed  spring  from  the 
selfishness,  the  prejudices  and  the  blinding 
delusions  innate  to  man's  heart.  Whatever 
then,  may  be  the  estimate  made  by  some,  of 
the  value  of  First-day  schools,  Bible  classes, 
or  stated  formal  prayer  meetings,  they  can 
hardly  hope  that  any  or  all  of  these  will  prove 
adequate  to  the  chauge  required.  Nor  can 
the  introduction  of  any  new  doctrine  in  the 
place  of  those  ever  held  by  Friends,  offer  a 
reasonable  ground  to  hope  for  a  revival  of 
primitive  purity,  consistency  and  righteous 
zeal.  We  must  rely  on  the  same  power  and 
guidance  that  raised  up  the  Society  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  has  preserved  in  every  genera- 
tion a  seed  to  serve  Him,  who  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his 
praise  to  graven  images. 

This  power  and  guidance,  which  are  the 
same  to-day  and  as  accessible  now  as  over  they 
were,  were  and  are  bestowed  through  obedi- 
ence to  the  Light  of  Christ,  or  Divine  Grace 
manifested  in  the  heart;  which  not  only  brings 
salvation  to  man  individually,  but  keeps  the 
church  subservient  to  the  will  of  its  glorified 


Head,  and  clothes  it  with  dignity  and  au- 
thority. It  is  this  that  transforms  man  from 
a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  acceptance  by 
his  Creator.  It  is  only  by  tho  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  man  can  be  convinced  of  sin, 
brought  to  see  his  need  of  a  Saviour,  come  to 
that  Saviour  who  died  for  him,  experience 
true  repentance,  and  receive  saving  faith  in 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  takoth  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  And  it  is  only  by  the  renewings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion, when  once  begun,  can  bo  maintained 
and  carried  on,  until  the  will  of  the  creiituro 
is  brought  into  entire  conformity  with  that  of 
his  Creator  and  Saviour,  and  he  thus  be  made 
meet  for  an  inheritance  with  the  saints  in 
light. 

As  men  submit  to  this  heart-changing  work, 
bearing  with  patience  the  pangs  of  the  new 
birth,  they  are  made  members  of  Christ's 
militant  church,  and  having  become  acquaint- 
ed with  his  voice  in  themselves,  the)'  follow 
his  bidding  in  the  work  He  assigns  them,  and 
the  voice  of  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow. 
He  bestows  his  gifts  on  such  as  these  for  the 
edification  of  the  church,  and  clothes  them 
with  the  spirit  of  judgment  when  they  sit  in 
judgment,  and  with  strength  to  turn  the  battle 
to  the  gate. 

Here,  then,  is  the  means  and  the  only  means 
for  producing  a  reformation  in  the  Society, 
and  as  it  must  operate  on  every  member  in- 
dividually, every  one  may  engage  in  it,  and 
thus  help  forward  the  good  work.  It  is  a 
work  which  cannot  be  done  one  for  another, 
and  no  one  can  perform  it  deceitfully.  If, 
then,  in  looking  at  the  state  of  our  portion  of 
the  visible  church,  we  are  often  ready  to  ex- 
claim, as  the  prophet  of  old,  "How  is  the  gold 
become  dim !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed ! 
the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  are  poured  out  in 
the  top  of  every  street,"  let  us  humbly  con- 
fess that  it  is  because,  as  a  people,  we  have 
forsaken  the  love  of  our  espousals,  and  often 
disregarded  the  indispensable  necessity  of  wait- 
ing for  and  obeying  the  gift  of  Divine  Grace, 
the  Light  of  Christ  within.  And  if  we  are 
realty  solicitous  for  the  removal  of  the  many 
deficiencies  and  a  return  to  original  parity 
and  brightness,  let  each  member  show  in 
practice  that  he  understands  the  import,  and 
strives  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  often 
quoted  and  more  ofien  unheeded  declaration 
of  the  Saviour  of  man  and  Head  of  the  church, 
"  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing." 


We  have  been  requested  to  state,  that  sub- 
scriptions towards  raising  the  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  for  keeping  up  the  schools  in  Tennes- 
see, established  by  Yard  ley  Warner,  may  bo 
paid  to  John  C.  Allen,  Forrest  Building,  No. 
119  S.  Fourth  street,  or  to  Jacob  Smedley,  Jr., 
304  Arch  street. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Paris  continued  to  be  a  scone  of  anarchy 
and  confusion  up  to  the  '26th  ult.  The  people,  as  well 
as  the  national  guards,  are  divided  in  sentiment,  and  a 
party  of  order  has  been  organized,  but  it  does  not  seem 
strong  enough  to  put  down  the  insurgents.  The  govern- 
ment at  Versailles  is  reluctant  to  employ  force  against 
the  insurrection,  and  indeed  has  not  the  requisite  mili- 
tary force  at  command.  On  the  24th  it  was  announced 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  that  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Lord  Lyons,  was  confident  of  the  early  restora- 
tion of  order  in  Paris.  General  C'hanzy  was  not  exe- 
cuted by  the  insurgents,  but  was  so  maltreated  by  them 
that  lie  was  sent  to  the  hospital ;  after  the  detention  of 
a  few  days  he  was  released.  One  of  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents  is  that  the  National  Assemhly  shall  sit  in 
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Paris,  and  they  threaten  that  the  national  guards  will 
march  to  Versailles  and  disperse  the  Assembly  if  it  is 
not  convened  in  Paris  at  an  early  day.  The  Assembly 
has  about  47,000  armed  men  assembled  for  its  protec- 
tion. The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  France  has  been  re- 
moved to  Versailles,  and  all  unissued  notes  destroyed. 
A  proclamation  to  the  people  of  France,  approved  by 
the  Assembly  and  issued  by  Thiers,  after  reciting  the 
occurrences  in  Paris  and  calmly  reviewing  the  situation, 
closes  as  follows :  "  France  repudiates  the  movement. 
Do  not  fear  our  weakness.  We  are  your  sole  repre- 
sentatives, and  will  maintain  our  trust,  and  make  no 
compromise  with  the  guilty." 

The  insurgent  journals  declare  their  willingness  to 
treat  with  the  Versailles  government  on  the  following 
conditions.  The  election  of  a  communal  council  by  the 
people  of  Paris ;  the  re-organization  of  the  National 
Guard,  coupled  with  power  of  self  election  and  removal 
of  officers,  and  suppression  of  the  prefecture  of  police  of 
Paris. 

The  Central  Committee  who  direct  the  insurgents 
state  that  they  organized  in  the  first  place  on  account 
of  reliable  information  that  Thiers  was  co-operating 
with  Bismarck  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  their  objects  are  to  secure  municipal  rights  for 
Paris,  free  elections,  and  the  abolishment  of  payment  of 
rent  during  the  siege.  They  desire  also  to  form  a 
thorough  republic,  and  make  education  general  and 
compulsory.  On  the  26th  a  municipal  election  was 
held  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  revolutionary 
party. 

The  National  Assembly  has  voted  a  resolution  to  give 
public  funerals  to  Generals  Lecomte  and'  Clement 
Thomas,  who  were  murdered  by  the  insurgents,  and 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  their  children  by  the 
State.  In  the  Assembly,  Jules  Favre  read  a  letter  from 
Count  Bismarck,  who  says :  "  Events  in  Paris  do  not 
indicate  the  execution  of  the  convention  entered  into 
with  the  German  commander,  which  forbids  any  ap- 
proach to  the  lines  before  the  forts  occupied  by  the 
Germans." 

Bismarck  claims  a  restoration  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  telegraph  leading  to  Pantin,  which  has 
been  destroyed,  or  Paris  will  be  treated  as  an  enemy ; 
and  should  there  be  any  more  proceedings  in  violation 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  the  fire  of  the  forts  will 
be  opened  on  the  city. 

Favre  stated  that  he  had  replied  to  Bismarck  that 
the  insurrection  in  Paris  was  a  surprise  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  would  be  repressed.  If  there  was  delay  in 
its  suppression  it  was  because  the  government  was  hope- 
ful of  avoiding  bloodshed.  The  government  had  no 
means  of  repairing  the  telegraph,  but  would  ask  its  re- 
instatement of  the  mayors  of  the  arrondissements 
through  which  it  passed. 

All  the  principal  officers  of  the  late  Imperial  army 
have  returned  to  France  from  imprisonment  in  Ger- 
many, and  are,  without  exception,  retiring  from  the 
military  service. 

The  German  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  21st,  at 
Berlin,  by  the  Emperor  William,  who  delivered  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  The  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been 
imposing  in  its  simplicity.  The  emperor  manifested 
deep  emotion  during  his  speech,  which  was  delivered 
from  the  marble  throne  once  occupied  by  Charlemagne. 
The  emperor  congratulated  the  German  Parliament  and 
people  on  the  unity  of  Germany,  and  the  security  of  her 
frontiers,  objects  which  their  forefathers  long  struggled 
to  attain.  He  says :  The  amount  to  be  contributed  by 
each  State  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  Empire 
demands  legal  settlement,  and  sanction  is  to  be  given 
to  separate  laws  for  Bavaria  which  will  be  introduced. 
The  war  indemnity  will  be  disposed  of,  with  your  ap- 
proval, in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Empire.  The  just  claims  of  the  Empire,  on  account  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  will  be  laid  before  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  position  of  the  recovered  territories 
renders  necessary  special  legislation,  which  will  be 
speedily  brought  to  your  attention.  Pensions  for  soldiers 
and  support  for  widows  and  orphans  of  the  war  are  to 
be  provided  for,  and  measures  to  these  ends  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  whole  Empire,  for  all  fought  with 
equal  devotion  and  deserve  equal  honor  and  reward. 
May  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire  be  a  pro- 
mise of  future  greatness.  The  Emperor  has  completed 
his  74th  year,  having  been  born  3d  mo.  22d,  1797. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  army  and  navy  can  be  made  efficient 
without  any  increase  in  expenditure  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary estimates,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  as  was 
also  another  limiting  the  proposed  increase  of  the  army 
to  20,000  men. 

On  the  22d  ult.  the  Princess  Louise  was  married  to 
the  Marquis  of  Lome.    There  were  general  rejoicing 


and  celebrations  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
jmany  marriages  were  solemnized  simultaneously  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England.  This  marriage  has  attracted 
jinore  attention  from  its  being  the  first  instance  in  which 
one  of  Queen  Victoria's  children  has  been  married  to  a 
subject. 

The  result  of  the  elections  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  is  as 
follows :  Chamber  of  Deputies — Carlists,  50  ;  republi- 
cans, 45  ;  moderates,  15  ;  Montpensierists,  13  ;  ministeri- 
alists, 230.  Senate — 132  ministerialists,  and  19  oppo- 
sition members. 

The  king  of  Portugal  has  congratulated  King  Ama- 
deus  and  his  queen  upon  their  peaceable  accession  to 
the  throne. 

Dispatches  of  the  27th  give  no  ground  to  hope  that 
the  troubles  in  Paris  were  near  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. The  elections  on  the  26th  passed  of  quietly,  and 
resulted  in  a  heavy  communist  majority.  The  candi- 
dates of  the  Central  Republican  Committee  were  elected 
in  all  but  three  of  the  arrondissements.  A  large  part 
of  the  electors  refused  to  vote.  The  Minister  of  War 
has  called  for  volunteers  from  each  of  the  departments, 
to  be  forwarded  to  Versailles  immediately.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  capital  will  be  removed  to  Tours,  and  the 
rumor  is  current  that  Thiers  will  be  forced  to  resign. 
The  Prussian  outposts  have  been  advanced  to  Vincen- 
nes.  The  revolutionary  party  have  control  of  Lyons, 
according  to  the  Paris  Official  Journal  of  the  insurgents. 

On  the  27th,  Napoleon  visited  Windsor  Castle  and 
remained  an  hour  with  Queen  Victoria  and  her  family. 
An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Lord  Stanley.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  which  had  previously  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  came  up  for  final  disposition.  After 
a  long  debate  the  bill  was  rejected. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  27th  says,  a  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Federal  Parliament  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  under  the  government  of 
the  Emperor.  It  provides  that  the  German  constitu- 
tion will  be  enforced  as  the  law  of  the  land,  from  the 
first  day  of  the  year  1873. 

London,  3d  mo.  27th.  Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  10-40's, 
89. 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  7%d. ;  Orleans,  7fd. 
Breadstuffs  dull.  California  wheat,  lis.  lOd.  per  100  lbs. 

United  States. — On  the  23d  ult.,  the  President  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  says  :  A  con- 
dition of  affairs  now  exists  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  rendering  life  and  property  insecure,  and  the 
carrying  of  the  mails  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
dangerous.  That  the  power  to  correct  these  evils  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  State  authorities  I  do  not  doubt. 
That  the  power  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
acting  within  the  limits  of  existing  laws,  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  emergencies,  is  not  clear.  Therefore  I  ur- 
gently recommend  such  legislation  as  in  the  judgment 
of  Congress  shall  effectually  secure  life,  liberty,  and 
property  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  Charleston  dispatch  of  the  26th  says  :  The  United 
States  steamer  Tennessee,  with  the  San  Domingo  Com- 
missioners on  board,  arrived  off  the  bar  at  daylight  this 
morning.  The  Commissioners,  and  all  the  party  ex- 
cept the  scientific  corps,  came  ashore,  and  started  at 
once  for  Washington,  where  they  will  arrive  to-morrow 
night  at  9  o'clock.  The  Tennessee  left  at  once  for  New 
York  direct.  The  President  will  soon  transmit  their 
report  to  Congress,  but  it  is  not  his  intention  to  recom- 
mend action  upon  it  during  the  present  session,  but  he 
desires  its  contents  to  be  read  by  the  people  in  order 
that  they  may  form,  with  the  official  data  before  them, 
judgment  of  the  question  involved,  before  action  shall 
be  taken  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  Joint  High  Commission  continues  its  conferences 
in  Washington.  Their  meetings,  it  is  reported,  have 
been  uniformly  pleasant,  all  the  members  acting  on  the 
belief  that  a  failure  now  to  adjust  the  pending  ques- 
tions would  leave  them  in  a  more  unfavorable  position 
than  before  the  commission  met.  The  subject  of  the 
fisheries  was  first  taken  up,  but  the  other  questions  have 
also  been  discussed. 

The  aggregate  subscriptions  to  the  new  5  per  cent, 
loan  amounted  on  the  27th  ult.  to  over  $40,000,000. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
315.  Deaths  from  consumption,  49  ;  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  18  ;  old  age,  13. 

A  carefully  prepared  table  shows  that  in  the  purely 
cotton  States  there  is  an  increase  since  1860  of  66,000 
negroes,  or  8|  per  cent.;  in  the  partially  cotton  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  an  increase  of  14,000  or 
3J  per  cent.,  and  in  the  non-cotton  States,  a  decrease  of 
34,000,  or  5|  per  cent.  The  negroes  have  gone  south- 
ward. The  tide  sets  from  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  toward  the  Gulf  States. 

On  the  27th,  Charles  Sumner  delivered  a  speech  he 


had  been  long  preparing,  to  a  crowded  Sena 
numerous  auditory.  The  speech  occupied  ove 
hours  in  its  delivery.  It  is  a  strong  arraignm 
the  President's  policy  in  the  whole  San  Domingc 
tiation.  He  contended  that  the  action  of  the  exe 
has  been  contrary  to  international  law  and  the  > 
tution. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quol 
on  the  27th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115} ;  ditto,  10-40,  108J.  Sur 
flour,  $6.10  a  $6.55  ;  finer  brands,  $6.70  a  $11.10. 
Genessee  wheat,  $2.02;  white  California,  $1.80;  I 
western,  $1.70.  Oats,  68  a  70  cts.  Yellow  corn, 
Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15\  a  15|  cts.  for  upland 
New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75; 
brands,  $6  a  $9.50.  No.  1  spring  wheat,  81.63; 
and  Indiana  red  wheat,  $1.69  a  $1.70.  Yellow 
81  a  82  cts.  Clover-seed,  10  a  10£  cts.  Timothy, ! 
Beef  cattle  were  in  fair  demand,  1889  head  arrive 
sold  at  9  a  9  J  cts.  for  extra,  7  a  8  J  cts.  for  fair  to 
and  4  J  a  6  J  cts.,  per  lb.  gross  for  common.  About  ] 
sheep  sold  at  6£  a  8£  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  2500  h 
$10  a  $11.25  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chimgo.—TSo.  2  y 
$1.24|.  No.  2  corn,  51J  cts.  Oats,  47£  a  49  cts. 
90  a  91  cts.  Barley,  78  a  79  cts.  Lard,  11|  cts. 
more. — Choice  white  wheat,  $2 ;  Ohio  and  Im 
$1.55  a  $1.62.  Yellow  corn,  80  cts.;  white,  82  a  i 
Oats,  63  a  65  cts. 


The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford  I; 
Association,  will  be  held  on  Second-day,  4th  i 
10th,  1871,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Committee 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  in  Philadelphia. 

Philip  C.  Gabeett,  Secret  \ 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  man  Friend  as  teacl; 
the  Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 
James  Smedley,  417  Market  St. 
William  Biddle,  No.  15  South  Seventh  6 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day, 
month  1st.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  \ 
to  the  Institution,  are  requested  to  make  early  ap 
tion  to  Aaron  Shabpless,  Superintendent,  (ac 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Chaei 
Allen,  Treasurer,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNESS 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  Ap 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelphia 
James  E.  Rhoads,  German  town. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philac 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  of  G 
ness.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phila 
Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Co 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Philad 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St.,  " 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  tc 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farn 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philade 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  W< 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  in 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bo: 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  2d  of  12th  mo.  1870,  Saeah,  wid 
the  late  Abraham  Haines,  aged  near  86  years,  a 
ber  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philade 

  on  the  1st  of  3d  month,  1871,  at  his  resi 

in  Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Moses  Comfoi 
esteemed  member  and  elder  of  Falls  Monthly  M< 
of  Friends,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
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California. 

(Continuod  from  page  250.) 

?he  tendency  of  the  climate  appears  to  be 
rds  greater  evenness,  if  not  to  an  increase 
loisture.  The  researches  of  Professor 
;ney  indicate  that  at  one  time  the  climate 
the  Pacific  region  was  as  moist  as  it  now 
v;  that  snow  fell  in  the  summer  on  the 
itains,  as  it  rarely  or  Dever  does  in  this 
ihen  producing  and  feeding  glaciers,  that 
Iryuess  of  the  climate  at  present  forbids, 
that,  in  fact,  the  now  desert  valleys  of 
xreat  Interior  Basin  of  Utah  and  Nevada 
I  in  the  wet  langsyne,  vast  inland  seas ! 
surrounding  mountains,  now  utterly  bare 
rest  life,  would  then  naturally  have  been 
led  with  the  thickest  and  largest  of  trees, 
contrast  of  present  facts  with  this  theory 
e  past  is  almost  too  great  for  the  imagina- 
to  comprehend.  What  mighty  means 
;ed  the  revolution  ? 

)f  course,  with  such  extent  of  territory 
3uch  varieties  and  contrasts  of  elevation, 
agrees  of  temperature,  at  every  season  of 
rear,  are  offered  in  California.  The  gen- 
facts  are  that  the  winters  are  warmer 
the  summers  cooler  than  in  the  same 
ides  and  elevations  at  the  East.  The 
te,  even  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer, 
ilways  cool,  whether  in  mountain  or  val- 
and  it  is  very  rare  that  a  double  blanket 
t  necessary  as  bed  covering  in  any  part 
e  State.  The  summer  sun  is  very  fierce, 
in  the  hills,  but  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry, 
always  in  such  brisk  motion,  that  the 
is  much  less  oppressive  than  the  same 
ee  of  temperature  in  a  moister  climate 
stiller  air ;  while  the  nights  are  restoring 
recompensing. 

UoDg  the  coast,  and  especially  at  San 
icisco,  the  ocean  winds  temper  the  sum- 
heat  and  the  winter  cold  most  remark - 
.  The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  almost 
liosyncrasy ;  it  is  probably  the  mildest, — 
is,  freest  from  excess  of  heat  or  cold, — 
most  even  of  any  place  in  the  world.  The 
age  temperature  for  the  year  is  54°  ;  the 
38t  month  is  January,  which  averages  49°; 
warmest  September,  which  averages  583 ; 
e  the  other  months  range  between  these 
'es.    Snow  rarely  falls,  water  as  rarely 
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freezes,  in  the  Pacific  metropolis  during  the 
winter,  which  is  usually  the  more  equable  and 
pleasant  season  of  the  year  there.  The  ocean 
wind  and  mist  pour  in  sharply  in  the  summer 
afternoons,  and,  after  a  struggle  with  the  dry 
atmosphere,  which  resists  the  attack  bravely 
for  a  long  time,  they  generally  gain  a  partial 
victory,  and  make  a  frequently  disagreeable 
evening.  Such  a  contrast  as  97°  at  noon  and 
46°  in  the  evening  has  been  known  in  San 
Francisco  in  July;  but  the  usual  range  in 
July  and  August  is  from  50°  to  70°.  Woolen 
clothing  of  about  the  same  warmth  is  needed 
constantly  in  that  city,  and  no  matter  how 
warm  the  summer  morning  may  be,  the 
stranger  should  never  be  tempted  out  for  the 
day  without  his  overcoat.  For  robust,  vigor- 
ous bodies,  there  is  not  so  favorable  a  climate 
as  that  of  that  city ;  it  preserves  health  and 
keeps  up  the  tone  and  strength  of  system,  and 
secures  more  working  days  in  the  year  than 
that  of  any  other  town  in  America  or  the 
world ;  but  to  a  weak  constitution,  and  for  a 
quiet,  sedentary  life,  it  is  too  cold.  The  men 
like  it  better  than  the  women  do.  The  doc- 
tors say  it  is  the  easiest  place  to  keep  well, 
but  the  hardest  to  get  well  in  ;  and  they  usu- 
ally order  their  invalids  into  the  country. 

"  But  it  is  not  difficult,  as  we  have  suggest- 
ed, to  find  any  shade  of  climate  at  short  notice 
in  California ;  by  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  we  may  be  in  perpetual  summer,  or 
constant  winter.  The  southern  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia is  softer  than  South  Carolina ;  the  Colo- 
rado desert  country  in  south-eastern  California 
is  warmer  than  New  Orleans ;  many  a  shaded 
spot  upon  the  coast  is  an  improvement  over 
southern  France  or  Italy ;  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  California  holds  to  be  a  half 
dependency,  offer  a  climate  to  which  all  our 
tender  invalids  will  soon  be  hastening, — the 
thermometer  at  Honolulu  rising  neither  to 
80°  nor  falling  to  70°  in  any  month  of  the 
year.  The  great  Sacramento  Basin  escapes 
the  San  Francisco  fogs  and  sea  breezes,  and 
is  four  degrees  colder  in  winter,  and  16°  to 
20°  warmer  in  summer.  The  summer  days 
are  often  quite  hot  there  ;  100°  is  not  an  un- 
common report  from  the  thermometers  in  the 
shade ;  but  the  cool  nights  are  invariable. 
And  would  we  have  the  tonic  of  frost,  the 
high  Sierras  will  give  us  fresh  ice  nearly 
every  morning  the  summer  through.  A  rail- 
road of  two  hundred  miles,  running  south- 
easterly from  San  Francisco,  through  Stock- 
ton, Sonora,  the  Mariposa  Big  Trees,  the  Yo 
Semite  Valley,  and  reaching  the  tops  of  the 
Sierras  at  ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet,  would 
offer  any  tolerable  degree  of  heat  and  cold  on 
every  summer's  day. 

"  But  the  evenness  of  the  climate  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  in  California,  and 
the  indescribable  inspiration  of  the  air,  are 
the  great  features  of  life  there,  and  the  great 
elements  in  its  health.  There  is  a  steady  tone 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  invites  to  labor,  and 
makes  it  possible.    Horses  can  travel  more 
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miles  in  a  day  than  at  the  East;  and  men  and 
women  feel  impelled  to  an  unusual  activity. 

"It  is  too  early  yet  to  determine  the  per- 
manent influences  of  the  climate  of  the  Pacific 
coast  upon  the  race.  The  fast  and  rough  life 
of  the  present  generation  there  is  not  sure 
basis  for  calculation.  But  the  indications  are 
that  the  human  stock  will  be  improved  both 
in  physical  and  nervous  qualities.  The  chil- 
dren are  stout  and  lusty.  The  climate  invites 
and  permits  with  impunity  such  a  large  open 
air  life,  that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
There  is  great  freedom  from  lung  difficulties  ; 
but  the  weakness  of  the  country  is  in  nervous 
affections. 

"  The  best  season  for  seeing  the  coast  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  Sierra  foot-hills  of  Califor- 
nia is  the  early  spring,  from  February  to 
June.  Then  the  rains  are  dwindling  away  to 
meet  the  summer's  drouth,  and  vegetation  of 
all  sorts  comes  into  its  freshest,  richest  life, 
and  then,  according  to  all  testimony,  is  the 
most  charming  season  for  the  stranger.  All 
these  August-bare  and  russet  hills,  these  dead 
and  drear  plains,  are  then  alive  with  vigorous 
green,  disputed,  shaded  and  glorified  with  all 
the  rival  and  richer  colors.  The  wild  flowers 
of  California  fairly  carpet  all  the  uncultivated 
ground.  No  June  prairie  of  Illinois,  no  garden 
of  eastern  culture  can  rival  them.  For  lux- 
uriance, for  variety  and  depth  and  height  of 
color,  for  complete  occupation  of  the  hills  and 
the  plains,  all  agree  that  there  is  nothing  like 
it  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  nature.  Then, 
too,  the  trees  are  clean  and  fresh ;  the  live 
oak  groves  are  enriched  to  brilliant  gardens 
by  the  flowers  and  grass  below;  and  the  pine 
and  fir  forests  hold  majestic  yet  tender  watch 
over  all  the  various  new  life  of  the  woods. 
But  in  these  spring  months  of  fresher  nature, 
before  the  sun  sears  and  the  dust  begrimes, 
the  interesting  regions  of  the  higher  Sierras 
are  denied  us ;  and  most  pleasure  travellers 
will  visit  California  in  mid-summer,  from  June 
to  September.  Then  the  paths  to  the  Big 
Tree  groves,  to  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and  to 
the  lakes  on  the  mountain  tops,  are  open  and 
inviting;  and  as  the  flowers  and  grass  and 
trees  of  those  regions  are  at  that  season  con- 
densing their  spring  and  summer  growth,  we 
shall  find  there  some  compensation  for  the 
decayed  nature  of  the  lower  regions  of  the 
State. 

"  While  the  novelties  of  climate,  the  strange 
and  wonderful  variety  of  surface  and  form  in 
nature,  the  combination  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  anomalous,  the  fascinating  and  the  repul- 
sive, that  California  everywhere  presents, 
arouse  every  enthusiasm  and  excite  every  in- 
terest, it  is  to  the  student  of  science  that  she 
seems  the  most  original  and  proves  the  most 
engaging.  He  finds  here  not  only  revolutions 
in  forms  and  facts,  but  revolutions  in  theory, 
and  sees  that  he  must  begin  anew  to  observe 
and  recreate  the  science  of  the  world's  history. 
There  are  evidences  of  glaciers  that  surpassed 
those  of  Switzerland ;  there  are  proofs  of  vol- 
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canic  revolutions  that  utterly  changed  the 
form  of  the  continent,  and  the  nature  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  upon  it ;  where  these 
mountains  now  rise  were  once  grand  rivers ; 
out  of  their  depths  have  been  dug  the  bones 
of  a  gigantic  race  that  lived  farther  back  in 
the  ages  than  human  life  was  ever  before 
known,  or  perhaps  suspected  by  the  most  au- 
dacious theorists ;  the  State  has  diluvial  de- 
posits fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  granitic 
mountains  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet 
high,  and  others  of  lava  and  slate  and  meta- 
morphic  rock  of  nearly  equal  height;  silent 
craters  are  open  upon  many  of  her  highest 
peaks  ;  where  Switzerland  has  one  mountain 
thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  California  has  a 
hundred  ;  she  has  a  waterfall  fifteen  times  as 
high  as  Niagara ;  she  has  lakes  so  thin  that  a 
sheet  of  paper  will  sink  in  their  waters ;  others 
so  voracious  that  they  will  consume  a  man, 
body,  boots,  and  breeches,  within  thirty  days; 
she  has  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold,  quick- 
silver and  copper ;  she  has  dreary  deserts  with 
poisonous  waters,  where  life  faints;  she  has 
plains  and  valleys  that  will  grow  more  wheat 
and  vegetables  than  any  other  equal  space  in 
the  whole  nation  ;  in  short,  here  nature  is  as 
boundless  in  its  fecundity  and  variety,  as  it  is 
strange  and  startling  in  its  forms. 

"  The  future  of  a  State,  of  such  various  and 
boundless  gifts;  so  favorably  located  with  re- 
ference to  the  world's  commerce ;  so  inviting 
to  enterprise,  so  encouraging  to  labor,  can 
hardly  be  measured  by  any  imagination.  She 
has  now  a  population  of  half  a  million,  of 
whom  nearly  one-third  are  held  by  her  com- 
mercial city.  In  twenty  years,  the  whole 
extent  of  her  life,  she  has  both  developed  and 
subdued  gold-mining,  outgrown  its  vicissi- 
tudes and  conquered  its  dangers;  created  an 
agriculture  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  and  twice  the  value  of  her  mines; 
and  organized  manufactures  and  commerce 
that  are  each  of  equal  value  with  her  mineral 
productions.  The  world  never  witnessed  else- 
where such  growth  in  all  the  elements  of 
wealth  and  power  and  social  and  political 
order. 

"Active  now  at  all  points,  and  increasing 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  California 
is  fast  perfecting  wide-reaching  railroad  con- 
nections, both  within  and  without  the  State. 
Besides  the  main  Pacific  railroad,  that  stretches 
across  her  central  borders,  from  Nevada  to 
the  ocean,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  she  has  an  eighty  mile  line  due  south 
from  San  Francisco,  the  beginning  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Road ;  a  second  short  track 
from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Sacramento,  and 
thence  on  north  into  the  Sacramento  Basin, 
reaching  out  towards  Oregon;  several  short 
roads  into  the  rich  valleys  among  the  coast 
mountains  and  into  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  all  tributary  to  both  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco;  in  total,  at  least  six  hundred, 
perhaps  seven  hundred  miles  of  railroad  will 
be  laid  and  in  use  within  the  State  before  the 
year  1869  closes.  Yery  soon  all  her  central 
sections  will  be  thus  bound  to  her  political 
and  commercial  capitals  ;  and  but  two  or  three 
years  at  the  most  can  pass  before  her  remotest 
south  and  her  remotest  north, — her  tropic 
and  her  arctic  regions,  the  orange  groves  of 
Los  Angelos  and  the  snows  of  Shasta, — will 
be  brought  within  a  day's  ride  of  her  tem- 
perate central  life.  Five  years  ago,  her  rail- 
roads were  less  than  one  hundred  miles  in  all ; 
and  ten  years  ago  the  only  winter  communi- 


cation California  had  with  Nevada  was  by  a 
single  express  messenger,  who  traveled  on 
foot  with  snow-shoes,  and  whose  claims  for 
pay  for  the  service  are  not  yet  settled  1" 

CTo  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

He  kept  through  life  the  resolutions  he  had 
now  formed.  Twenty-four  years  afterwards 
he  writes:  "In  the  course  of  my  short  pilgrim- 
age, being  now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  age, 
I  have  encountered  some  difficulties,  and  pass- 
ed through  seasons  of  deep  discouragement 
on  various  accounts.  On  commencing  busi- 
ness for  myself,  I  fully  believed  that  my  life 
and  my  talents  should  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  my  Heavenly  Father.  Though  it  was 
necessary  to  make  suitable  provision  for  my- 
self, and  for  those  who  might  be  dependent 
on  me,  yet  in  my  view  this  was  secondary  to 
the  main  object  of  serving  Him;  and  through 
the  aid  of  his  blessed  Spirit,  taking  part  in  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  his  church  and  peo- 
ple. Very  early  I  had  the  promise  that  if  I 
devoted  myself  to  his  service,  I  should  never 
waut  food  or  raiment.  But  though  I  fully 
believed  the  certainty  of  the  promise,  and 
have  never  since  been  permitted  to  doubt  its 
fulfilment,  yet  when  things  in  the  outward 
have  worn  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  my  business 
was  very  small,  and  an  increasing  family  look- 
ing to  me  for  their  daily  supplies,  my  faith  at 
times  has  been  closely  proved.  This  has  had 
a  very  humbling  effect ;  and  while  I  have  been 
weaned  from  the  desire  after  outward  things, 
both  riche's  and  temporal  enjoyments,  it  has 
tended  to  bring  me  many  times,  in  a  pros- 
trated state  of  mind  to  his  footstool,  and  to 
lay  all  before  Him,  and  to  ask  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  countenance  and  mercy  towards 
me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature  before  Him. 
Herein  I  have  experienced  the  renewed  ex- 
tendings  of  his  unmerited  regard;  the  load 
under  which  my  mind  has  been  laboring,  was, 
for  the  present,  removed;  and  ability  was  re- 
ceived to  feel  with  and  for  the  afflicted,  and 
to  hold  forth  to  them  the  language  of  conso- 
lation, in  their  secret  and  bitter  conflicts. 
Under  the  discipline  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  I 
have  been  convinced  that  much  too  great  a 
part  of  the  time,  and  of  the  energies  of  body 
and  mind,  are  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  things.  A  great  part  of  mankind 
miss  of  the  true  enjoyments  of  the  provisions 
of  a  beneficent  Providence,  even  after  they 
gain  them,  for  want  of  living  to  Him,  and  not 
to  themselves.  They  are  kept  either  in  a  con- 
stant hurried  frame  of  mind,  confused,  or  in 
doubt,  what  to  lay  hold  of  to  obtain  happiness, 
or  they  settle  down  in  the  love  of  money; 
hoarding  it  and  husbanding  it,  out  of  a  sordid 
attachment  to  it.  They  are  in  bonds;  unable 
to  enjoy,  or  to  see  in  what  true  enjoyment 
consists.  The  work  of  religion  is  either  over- 
looked, rarely  attended  to,  or  postponed  to  a 
future  day,  when  they  think  it  will  suit  their 
inclination  and  convenience.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  in  our  power,  as  we  live  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will,  to  find  time  for  all  our 
duties,  social  and  religious.  Even  the  poor, 
with  common  industry ;  as  their  desires  and 
expenses  are  circumscribed  by  the  Divine  will, 
may  through  His  blessing,  procure  sufficient 
food  and  raiment,  and  when  it  is  proper  to 
leave  their  outward  business,  in  order  to  per- 
form their  religious  duties,  they  may  confide 


in  his  superintending  providence  over  tl 
affairs,  and  their  families,  so  that  they  & 
not  suffer  from  their  faithfulness.  How  e 
pie  and  how  few  are  the  wants  of  such !  T 
do  not  envy  the  rich,  nor  covet  their  po* 
sions.  '  Their  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  L 
and  therein  they  meditate  day  and  nig 
They  eat  their  bread  with  gladness  and  sin, 
ness  of  heart.  Their  labors  and  their  rest 
sweet ;  and  as  they  seek  first  the  kingdom 
Cod  and  the  righteousness  thereof,  all  th 
things  necessary  to  their  accommodation  4 
be  added.  Here  the  devoted  follower  of  Ch 
experiences  the  right  use  of  his  time  i 
talents,  and  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  v 
ous  blessings  which  his  Heavenly  Father  j 
vides  and  bestows  upon  him.  As  time  i 
the  energies  of  body  and  mind,  are  wast 
away,  he  is  growing  in  grace,  and  in  the  kn< 
ledge  of  those  things  which  pertain  to  life  i 
salvation ;  he  is  laying  up  treasure  in  heav 
where  his  heart  centres ;  and  he  becomes  m 
and  more  established  upon  that  Pock,  agai 
which  death,  hell  and  the  grave,  cannot  t 
vail."  pp.  177-179. 

How  charming  is  this  Divine  philosopl 
sweeter  than  any  pastoral,  and  kindling  1 
obscurest  abode  on  earth  with  the  light 
the  Dayspring  from  on  high ! 

The  last  entry  in  his  diary  relating  to  t 
subject,  is  dated  in  1848,  after  his  visit  i 
North  Carolina,  and  it  shows  his  contini 
watchfulness  and  dependence  on  his  Divi 
guide. 

"  Soon  after  my  return,  a  young  man  w 
had  been  in  my  employ  several  years,  left  r 
to  commence  business  for  himself.  This  ma 
it  necessary  for  me  to  confine  myself  much 
my  store.    I  had  several  offers  of  assistaD 
but  could  not  feel  easy  in  my  own  mind 
employ  any  of  them,  there  being  somethij 
in  their  appearance,  and  in  the  feeling  I  h| 
respecting  them,  which  deterred  me  frc 
taking  them.    Under  these  circumstances; 
seemed  at  times  let  down  to  the  bottom i 
the  mountains;  there  being  little  to  consi|] 
from  without,  and  the  spring  much  shut  j 
within.    But  I  waded  along  and  the  Lei 
gave  me  some  tokens  of  his  continued  mer<,j 
and  the  word  of  command  to  tell  it  to  othe. 
Some  of  our  evening  meetings  were  solid  a  I 
encouraging.    In  due  time  the  way  satisf 
torily  opened  to  employ  a  person  who  serv 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  store  I  did.  I,* 
age  and  stability,  and  his  knowledge  of  1|| 
business,  made  it  easy  for  me  to  leave,  wh  I 
necessarily  absent  on  appointments,  or  al 
religious  engagement ;  which  I  esteem  a  favr 
from  the  hand  of  my  heavenly  Caretaker  a 
Protector.    It  appeared  to  me  there  was  | 
evidence  in  it  of  providential  regard."  p.  *| 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  perse  I 
although  not  a  member  of  our  Society,  waf 
grandson  of  that  eminent  elder  in  his  da 
John  Hoskins,  of  Burlington.  William  Eva 
realized  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  he  h 
received  in  youth,  and  was  enabled  in  his  a 
to  retire  from  the  care  of  business  with  i 
moderate  but  to  him  an  ample  competency 

No  part  of  this  valuable  journal  is  more  i  j 
structive  than  that  which  discloses  the  seer 
trials  and  provings  of  William  Evans  in  t 
preparation  for  the  call  to  the  ministry,  ai 
the  humility  and  self-distrust  which  accoi 
panied  his  performance  of  its  duties.  Bj 
natural  temperament  was  cheerful  and  con 
dent,  and  too  sincere  and  honest  to  wish 
appear  unto  men  to  fast,  so  that  few  oven 
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jersonal  friends  knew  the  depth  of  his 
ility,  or  were  prepared  to  find  the  valiant 
ipion  of  the  faith  maintaining  so  constant 
life-long  a  struggle  with  the  frailties  of 
ature,  and  so  penetrated  with  the  sense 
s  inability  of  himself  for  any  good  word 
ork,  as  this  volume  shows  to  have  been 
ase. 

ie  following  entry  in  his  journal  bears  the 
of  9th  mo.  9th,  1817  :  "  At  different  times 
e  course  of  my  life,  I  have  apprehended 
at  some  period  I  should  be  engaged  in 
cly  laboring  in  the  great  cause  of  Truth, 
rn  the  attention  of  others,  through  its 
raining  power,  from  darkness  to  light, 
rom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Clear 
listinct  openings  have  been  made  upon 
lind  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  in  re- 
i  to  the  standing  and  qualification  of  a 
)1  minister.  It  has  appeared  to  me  neces- 
that  through  the  humbling  "power  of 
it  and  the  baptisms  of  the  cross,  his  will 
d  be  reduced  and  a  state  of  childlike  re- 
}  on  the  Leader  of  Israel,  in  a  good  de- 
attained,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
as  an  instrument  through  whom  the 
condescends  to  speak  to  his  people, 
or  several  months  past  the  time  appeared 
>  drawing  nigh  for  me  to  make  more 
c  the  concern  that  had  been  shut  up  in 
wn  breast.  I  had  many  impressive  open- 
which  seemed  nearly  ripe  for  communi- 
g,  but  remembering  the  awfulness  and 
rtance  of  the  work,  I  kept  back.  Some- 
i  I  rejoiced  after  meeting  in  believing 
were  Divine  impressions,  and  sometimes 
concerned  that  by  putting  off  too  long, 
rht  get  into  the  habit  of  slighting  them, 
1 1  was  looking  for  satisfactory  evidence 
e  origin  of  the  concern.  But  He  who 
tb  how  to  deal  with  his  children  did  not 
ke  me,  but  furnished  with  a  fresh  open- 
his  morning  in  our  Fourth-day  meeting, 
eretofore  I  was  preparing  to  set  it  aside 
'urther  confirmation,  when  a  beloved 
id  was  engaged  to  call  upon  some  to  be 
fill — that  no  sign  should  be  given  but  that 
e  prophet  Jonah,  who  for  his  disobedience 
permitted  to  descend  into  deep  suffering 
anguish.  This  seemed  so  clearly  appli- 
that,  recollecting  I  had  passed  through 
7  night  seasons,  and  feeling  after  she  sat 
l  the  fresh  arisings  of  the  concern,  I  stood 
id  with  an  audible  voice  said,  '  God  is  our 
;e,  in  Him  will  we  put  our  trust.  They 
trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  con- 
led,  but  they  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion  that 
ot  be  removed.  Christ  Jesus  remains  to 
ie  eternal  rock  and  foundation ;  blessed 
ill  they  that  are  built  upon  Him.'  My 
was  preserved  in  calmness  throughout 
lay,  free  from  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
aoving  in  the  weighty  and  solemn  work, 
lear  friend  Thomas  Kite,  called  down  at 
(tore  to  see  me,  and  though  he  said  but 
,  seemed  like  one  who  rejoiced  that  a 
was  born,  secretly  desiring  that  preser- 
n  and  proper  nourishment  might  be 
hsafed  by  Him  who  alone  can  give  them." 
6,47.  * 

(To  be  continued.) 


>erceive  there  is  in  the  world  a  good  na- 
falsely  so  called,  as  being  nothing  else 
l  facile  and  flexible  disposition  ;  wax  for 
t  impression.  What  others  are  so  bold 
)g,  they  are  so  bashful  as  not  to  deny. 


Such  osiers  can  never  make  beams  to  bear 
stress  in  church  and  state.  If  this  be  good- 
nature, let  me  always  be  a  clown  ;  if  this  be 
good-fellowship  let  me  always  be  a  churl. 
Give  me  to  set  a  sturdy  porter  before  my  soul, 
who  may  not  equally  open  to  every  comer.  I 
connot  conceive  how  be  can  be  a  friend  to 
any  who  is  a  friend  to  all,  and  the  worst  foe 
to  himself. —  Thomas  Fuller. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Track  of  the  War  around  Metz. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 

"A  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Prussian 
army  came  to  the  Cure,  after  the  battle,  to 
help  him  find  the  grave  of  his  son.  He  was 
an  old  man,  with  snow-white  hair.  After  a 
search  they  came  on  two  of  his  son's  brother 
officers,  with  an  unknown  Captain  lying  be- 
tween them.  The  poor  old  man  bent  down 
over  the  spot,  and  then  turned  round  and 
looked  the  Cur6  full  in  the  face.  '  It  must  be 
here  that  my  son  lies  buried,  Monsieur  le  Cure: 
will  you  see  that  his  grave  is  kept  in  order  ? 
I  am  a  widower — my  wife  is  dead — and  there 
lies  my  only  son !  He  was  but  19  years  old  : 
and  now  I  must  go  away  and  seek  death  my- 
self?' There  was  a  moment  of  silence, — and 
then  the  starred  and  decorated  Lieutenant- 
General  buried  his  face  in  both  hands,  and 
burst  into  loud  and  heartrending  sobs:  and 
turning  away,  he  strode  off  alone  over  the 
plain.    The  Cure  never  saw  him  more ! 

"  When  bedtime  came,  I  was  shown  to  my 
room,  where,  wearied  out  with  the  mental 
strain  of  the  day,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

"  In  the  morning  I  got  up  before  eight,  and 
we  breakfasted  quickly,  as  my  host  had  to  go 
off  to  conduct  the  service  in  a  little  village 
called  Saint  Ail,  and  he  wanted  first  to  show 
me  some  of  the  graves,  &c.  It  was  a  hard 
ringing  frost.  We  went  out  at  the  back  door, 
where  the  garden  was  trampled  to  rubbish, 
and  the  vine  trailing  on  the  ground,  it  having 
been  dragged  down  by  the  soldiers  to  get  the 
unripe  grapes.  Passing  through  a  gap  in  the 
wall,  and  then  another  gap  or  two,  we  came 
to  a  second  garden,  where  a  very  long  trench, 
like  a  newly-dug  potato  bed,  showed  the  grave 
of  I  think  70  odd  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  battle.  In  four  or  five  places  on  it  there 
were  little  pits,  perhaps  six  inches  deep,  where 
the  earth  had  been  freshly  turned  up.  '  What 
are  those?'  said  J,  'Ah,  Monsieur!  que  de 
mislre! — a  pig  has  got  through  the  gap  there, 
and  been  rooting  on  the  gravel'  I  leaned 
over  and  looked  closer.  The  frost  had  spread 
a  delicate  lacework  of  crystals  over  the  facings 
of  uniforms  thus  laid  bare.  There  were  the 
bosoms  of  four  of  the  dead  !  The  whole  bed 
was  strewn  with  chloride  of  lime.  From  point 
to  point  on  the  plain  around  there  were  many 
such  graves.  Most  of  them  had  a  small 
wooden  cross  at  the  head,  hastily  made  from 
a  couple  of  barrel  staves,  or  pieces  of  a  box, 
and  coarsely  marked  in  blacklead  pencil. 

"  We  went  over  the  fields  to  St.  Ail,  where 
we  called  on  the  Instituteur,  or  Schoolmaster, 
a  handsome  and  cheerful  young  fellow,  whose 
house  is  entirely  gutted.  Three  or  four  of 
the  doors  had  been  taken  off  their  hinges  to 
carry  wounded  men  on,  and  never  returned! 
It  is  a  bleak  spot,  and  the  wind  whistles 
through  the  house  in  all  directions.  We  have 
this  day  sent  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the 
same  for  three  other  schoolmasters,  none  of 
whom  have  received  their  salaries  for  five 


months,  or  have  any  other  clothes  than  those 
in  which  they  stand  up. 

"I  took  leave  of  the  Cure,  and  with  the 
schoolmaster  made  my  way  to  Montois.  This 
village  lies  rather  off  the  field  of  battle  ;  but 
it  was  heavily  quartered  on  by  Prussian 
cavalry,  and  is  sadly  drained  of  means.  The 
Maire  is  a  respectable  young  farmer,  who  is 
determined  to  do  all  he  can  to  help  himself. 
Directly  Metz  capitulated,  horses  were  sold 
off  cheap,  and  he  bought  seven  for  200  francs, 
to  get  his  ploughing  done.  His  wife,  a  sen- 
sible woman,  took  the  precaution  to  leave  all 
her  furniture,  cupboards,  &c,  unlocked,  and 
thereby  saved  them  from  being  smashed.  In 
the  other  houses,  here  and  at  Roncourt,  the 
doors  are  smashed  in,  clocks  broken  to  bits, 
and  the  wreck  strewn  about  the  floor  in  every 
direction.  The  Maire's  wife  is  a  German,  and 
the  men  quartered  on  them  used  to  like  to 
talk  with  her  in  their  own  tongue.  '  Are  you 
married,  Madame?'  (not  knowing  whether 
she  might  be  his  wife  or  his  sister.)  '  Yes.' 
'  So  am  I, — and  I  have  three  little  children 
yonder,  far  away!'  And  then,  burying  their 
faces  in  their  hands,  they  would  sink  down 
on  a  chair  and  burst  into  tears,  crying  long 
and  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  that  home  they 
might  never  see  again.  Many  of  them  did 
this.  'Ah,'  said  the  Maire  to  me,  with  manly 
eloquence,  his  eye  glistening  wet  as  he  spoke, 
'Ah,  1  couldn't  help  thinking  when  I  saw 
them,  that  if  King  William  and  that  Bismarck 
want  to  crush  us  into  the  dust,  they  may  do 
it — because  they  call  us  their  enemies;  but 
why  should  they  punish  their  own  people  so 
cruelly  as  this  ?' 

"Passing  from  the  Maire's  house,  we  went 
to  the  Cure's — a  white-haired  old  man,  who 
told  a  sad  tale  of  the  destruction  of  all  his 
things  except  his  books.  Ten  lamps  were 
knocked  to  pieces  on  purpose  ;  the  drawing- 
room  cupboards  were  prised  open  with  the 
bayonet;  terrible  filth  had  been  left  on  the 
floor;  in  one  corner  was  a  mattress  with  a 
dark  stain  of  blood  on  it,  perhaps  a  foot  square ; 
and  in  the  garden  the  vine  lay,  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  the  beds  trampled  to  ruin.  Lay- 
ing my  commission  on  the  table  before  him,  I 
asked  him  to  read  it.  He  did  so  in  a  low  voice, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  part  about  all  war 
being  contrary  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenl}r 
Father,  he  sobbed  audibly  several  times  be- 
fore he  could  finish  it,  confessing  it  was  the 
very  truth. 

"  From  here  we  went  to  Roncourt,  picking 
up  scraps  of  wreck  on  the  fields  as  we  passed. 
At  this  village  the  Maire  was  not  in.  His 
sister  got  me  two  eggs,  cooked  thom  in  hot 
ashes,  and  served  them  up  with  dry  bread. 
They  were  exceedingly  good.  Cupboards  were 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  every  bit  of  crockery, 
every  kettle,  every  knife  and  fork  and  spoon 
had  been  taken  away  to  the  camp  in  the  fields 
— i.  e.,  of  the  army  besieging  Metz.  They 
cannot  use  flour  at  this  moment,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  have  no  utensil  of  any 
sort  in  which  to  knead  it,  and  so  they  have 
to  go  all  the  way  to  Briey  to  buy  bread. 

"From  Roncourt  we  went  to  St.  Privat, 
and  called  on  the  Cure,  and  with  him  to  the 
Maire.  The  wagon  had  just  left  a  good  store 
of  flour;  and  as  I  had  the  evening  before  left 
my  bag  of  eatables,  &c,  I  opened  it  and  gave 
away  every  morsel.  The  Cure  I  entrusted 
with  the  beef,  forgetting  it  was  fast  day.  We 
have  been  everywhere  careful  not  to  throw 
the  distribution  too  much  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Cures, — though  in  their  capacity  of  coun- 
cillors of  the  municipality  (which  some  of 
them  are)  they  have  a  share. 

"  But  this  Maire  of  St.  Privat  is  an  excep- 
tional specimen  of  his  class.  He  tried  all  sorts 
of  dodges  to  deceive  me,  and  gave  the  Cure 
broad  hints  not  to  let  me  know  that  some  of 
the  villagers  might  get  work  in  the  spring." 

"  12th  mo.  6th,  noon. 
"  Work  crowds  in  upon  us  so  fast  and  thick 
that  it  is  only  by  snatches  I  can  write,  or  by 
taking  time  which  I  ought  to  spend  in  bed ! 
We  have  hosts  of  people  coming  to  us,  of  every 
sort,  and  lose  hours  in  talking  and  explana 
tions.  I  have  just  been  with  a  deputation 
from  Switzerland  to  ask  Count  Donnersmarck 
for  free  entry  of  goods  and  other  privileges, 
which  will  doubtless  be  granted.  Presently 
Thomas  Whitwell  and  Samuel  Gurney  are 
going  to  see  the  Bishop,  to  explain  to  him 
that  we  cannot  give  him  any  money  to  help 
re-build  the  burnt  convent  of  Peltre.  Here  is 
a  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  (a  Prince  of  the 


Bourbon  family)  backing  up  aletter  from  aeon 
vent  soliciting  aid  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Next  we  have  a  host  of  people  with  their 
special  private  claims — clothes  gone,  houses 
burnt  down,  cattle  taken  away ;  and  next  a 
lot  of  carts  coming  in  to  be  loaded  from  the 
different  communes,  with  flour,  potatoes,  and 
clothing.  Several  tons  have  been  given  away 
to-day,  and  quantities  of  clothes." 

"  La  Change  Merrier,  pres  Metz, 
12th  mo.  6th,  1870,  (near  midnight.) 

"  The  scenes  shift  and  change  before  my 
eyes  with  a  rapidity  so  bewildering,  that 
foresee  one  almost  certain  result  will  be  this 
— I  shall  only  be  able  to  look  back  on  the 
whole,  when  I  am  fairly  back  again  in  dear 
old  England,  and  at  the  dearest  spot  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  strange  and  incomprehensible  dream 
But  in  order  to  keep  my  narrative  sequent,  I 
must  go  back  to  last  6th  day  morning,  when 
I  had  walked  to  St.  Privat.    This  saddest  of 
all  sad  sights  I  have  yet  seen,  was  the  centre 
of  the  most  terrible  destruction.    In  a  new 
garden  there  are  the  graves  of  superior  offi 
cers,  with  the  helmets,  &c,  left  on  them,  and 
flowers  laid  on  some — the  inevitable  chloride 
of  lime  on  others.    It  was  here  that  the  Cure 
of  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chenes  tells  me  the  rush  of 
the  French,  with  bayonets  fixed,  was  received 
by  the  Germans  with  loud  shrieks  of  anguish 
and  mortal  despair  even  before  they  were  close 
to  each  other.   The  Cure  of  the  Paroisse  gave 
me  a  description  of  what  took  place  in  his 
'tylise,'  which  was  filled  with  wounded,  when 
two  or  three  shells  crashed  through  the  roof, 
and  burst  among  the  already  bleeding  and 
moaning  sufferers,  tearing  them  anew,  and 
killing  many  on  the  spot ;  as  well  as  finally 
setting  fire  to  the  building,  which  is  now  a 
staring  and  blackened  ruin.    I  have  brought 
with  me  a  fragment  of  the  molten  bells  of  the 
village  as  a  souvenir. — It  was  now  afternoon. 
The  wagons  had  left  their  load  of  flour  and 
potatoes,  and  had  passed  on  to  Amanvillers, 
whither  I  followed  them  on  horseback.  I 
could  not  find  the  Maire  of  the  latter  village, 
but  only  the  Cure — a  very  superior  man,  evi- 
dently learned,  but  much  broken  and  humbled 
by  the  terrible  affliction  that  has  fallen  on 
them.    Only  his  bookcase,  a  table,  and  one  or 
two  chairs  remained  of  all  his  furniture.  The 
rest  had  been  burnt  because  it  was  so  terribly 
slopped  and  soaked  with   blood  from  the 
wounded  that  it  could  not  be  used!    Here  in 


the  corner  of  one  little  drawing  room  a  cap- 
tain had  been  laid,  with  both  his  arms  torn 
off  by  a  shell — the  blood  running  in  streams 
on  the  floor,  from  the  stumps.    The  surgeons 
had  not  instruments  enough  to  work  with, 
and  they  literally  performed  an  amputation 
on  this  poor  miserable  captain  with  a  butcher's 
knife!    He  died  soon  after  in  most  cruel  tor- 
ment.   Every  floor  in  the  house  was  covered 
with  blood  and  gore  like  a  slaughter-house, 
and  the  stairs  were  dripping  with  it ;  and  all 
this  while  shells  were  bursting  in  the  street, 
where  a  long  row  of  houses  was  on  fire,  the 
flames  crackling  and  roaring,  and  the  roofs 
falling,  amid  the  other  terrible  sounds  of  the 
battle.  What  is  the  use  of  publishing  such  books 
as  tHedley  Vicars'  and  '■Life  of  LTavelock'  to 
prove  that  the  work  of  a  soldier  is  compatible 
with  Christianity  ?    No  one  on  earth  would 
believe  such  a  thing  who  saw  and  heard  what 
1  did  in  this  miserable  village.    If  people  will 
fight  why  should  they  add  to  the  crime  by 
false  arguments  to  show  there  is  no  sin  in  it? 
It  was  a  cold  evening;  but  the  Cure  walked 
down  the  half-ruined  street  with  me  to  the 
end  of  the  village,  and  kept  me  in  earnest  con 
versation  at  the  last ;  acknowledging  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  the  chastisement  of  which 
he  had  been  a  partaker.  I  rode  home  the  rest 
of  the  way  by  moonlight — some  14  kilometers 
partly  over  high  ground,  still  strewn  for  miles 
on  every  hand  with  the  debris  of  battle — i.  e. 
here  and  there  a  knapsack  or  a  helmet  on  a 
broken  piece  of  tent  pole,  or  cut  brushwood 
that  tents  had  been  built  on.  Drawing  nearer 
to  Metz,  I  passed  down  a  lovely  ravine  be 
tween  woods,  like  those  I  have  previously 
described ;  and  got  into  town  in  time  for  late 
table  d'h6te. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Close  of  the  Session  at  Westtown. 

Westtown  Boarding  School  is  an  institution 
in  which  Friends,  especially  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  are  so  widely  and  deeply  in 
terested,  that  some  account  of  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  Winter  Session  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  examination  occupied  all  of  Third  and 
Fourth  days,  and  the  afternoon  of  Fifth-day, 
(3d  mo.  28th  to  30th,)  and  was  attended  by 
the  usual  deputation  from  the  committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  Institution.  On  the  first 
day  of  this  intellectual  feast,  the  operations 
were  carried  on  in  five  rooms  simultaneously 
on  the  subsequent  days  but  four  were  occu 
pied.  This  gave  opportunity  for  a  pretty 
thorough  inspection  into  the  progress  of  the 
pupils;  and  as  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
notes  of  every  recitation,  a  comparison  of 
these  at  the  close,  enabled  the  committee  to 
form  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  estimate  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  and  the  re 
suits  accomplished. 

In  looking  at  the  bright  and  intelligent 
faces  of  the  children,  and  watching  the  ani 
mation  with  which  they  solved  the  problems 
and  answered  the  questions  which  were  to 
test  their  knowledge  and  skill,  one's  sympa- 
thies could  not  fail  to  be  warmly  aroused ;  and 
thus  we  were  led  to  share  in  the  joy  which 
enlivened  the  face  when  a  puzzling  question 
in  mental  arithmetic  was  fairly  unravelled 
the  correct  result  obtained,  and  the  process 
explained.  Occasionally  the  youthful  brain 
would  become  entangled  in  a  complex  problem 
or  geometric  demonstration,  and  then  the  de 


sire  would  arise  to  give  a  little  help,  a  n 
hint,  which  might  turn  the  thoughts  from 
barren  angles  and  lines  among  which 
mind  was  hunting  for  the  missing  link  in 
demonstration,  to  those  parts  of  the  fi£ 
where  the  secret  was  hidden.  It  was  a  soj 
of  much  interest  to  watch  the  mental  op 
tions  so  beautifully  exhibited  in  the  eff 
and  incidents  which  marked  the  diffei 
parts  of  the  exhibition. 

On  Third-day  evening  was  held  a  meei 
of  the  boys'  literary  society,  to  which 
teachers  and  the  older  students  belong.  G 
has  been  in  operation,  with  very  little  in 
mission  since  the  fall  of  1836 — more  thai 
years — and  has  doubtless  been  very  usefu 
promoting  intellectual  activity,  leading  to  I 
search  and  observation,  and  binding  toget 
teacher  and  scholar  in  a  bond  of  common 
terest.    The  meetings  are  presided  over 
its  own  officers,  and  the  business  conduc 
in  a  formal  and  regular  manner.    On  this 
casion,  all  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  1 
sexes  and  the  committee  were  present, 
the  literary  entertainment  provided  for  ti 
was  quite  attractive,  and  very  creditable 
those  on  whom  the  labor  fell.  One  orator 
and  one  poetical  selection  were  recited  m 
considerable  energy  and  effect;  but  the  ot 
declamations  were  all  original,  and  evince 
care  in  preparation,  and  some  of  them  a 
and  force  in  delivery  for  which  we  were 
prepared,  and  which  was  very  salisfactc 
The  subjects  selected  were:   The  Needi 
Action  ;  A  Generation  of  Gleaners ;  Anci  | 
Egypt ;  The  Eepublic ;  The  Wilds  of  AM 
Invention ;  The  Indians,  and  The  Huguet 
The  proceedings  of  the  society  are  sot 
what  varied.   The  exercises  in  each  altera 
meeting  are  similar  to  those  which  we 
nessed.    Once  in  four  weeks  a  debate  is  h< 
and  one  meeting  in  four  is  appropriated  I 
reading  a  report  on  Natural  History  and  1 
pages  of  the  "  Cabinet,"  a  collection  of  essi 
and  articles  written  by  the  members,  of  wh 
many  volumes,  the  result  of  years'  lab 
are  now  deposited  among  the  archives  of  I 
society.    We  picked  up  the  volume  for  18 
It  was  a  neatly  written  and  bound  book 
442  pages.    Besides  a  series  of  editorials 
contained  illustrated  biographical  sketchet 
distinguished  persons,  such  as  Murchis 
Webster,  Cobden,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Alexani 
Humboldt  and  George  Peabody.  The  reooi 
of  a  horseback  ride  among  the  mountains 
Pennsylvania,  performed  during  the  fall  va 
tion,  was  continued  through  five  numbe 
Another  author  favored  his  auditors  with  fc 
articles  describing  his  travels,  under  the  ti 
"  Four  hundred  and  three  mile  letters."  1 1 
miscellaneous  articles  took  a  wide  range 
Poetry  and  prose,  scientific  and  descripti, 
pieces  were  mingled  in  the  pages  of  the  voIud 
though  the  descriptive  were  most  numero 
On  Fourth-day  evening,  a  correspondi 
society,  belonging  to  the  girls  and  worn 
teachers,  was  held— to  which  also  the  sai 
company  was  invited,  almost  completely  f 
ing  the  lecture  room.    The  business  was  c( 
ducted  in  the  same  methodical  manner,  as 
the  previous  occasion,  and  it  was  somewb 
amusing  to  note  the  hearty  unanimity  wi 
which  the  ayes  were  uttered  when  the  Pre 
dent  put  several  motions  to  vote.    They  c 
not  come  scattering  along,  one  after  anoth 
but  the  responses  were  prompt,  decided  and 
chorus,  reminding  one  of  the  skilful  mann 
in  which  the  same  girls  had  exhibited  tn< 
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of  reading  and  reciting  in  concert, 
atory  address  welcomed  the  audience, 
the  close  a  valedictory  bid  them  fare- 
ilecitations  and  original  essays  were 
d.  One  of  the  most  interesting  por 
the  exercise  was  a  written  discussion 
1  two  of  the  girls  on  the  relative  value 
>ortance  of  science  and  history.  The 
e  of  science  first  advanced  its  claims, 
posing  party,  while  admitting  their 
,nce,  proceeded  to  show  that  without 
lervation  by  history  of  the  knowledge 
er  discoveries,  modern  improvements 
ot  have  been  made.  To  this  there 
plies  and  counter  replies.  The  whole 
>d  an  amount  of  thought  and  research, 
1  in  argument  which  pleased  the  au- 
and  confirmed  the  impressions  which 
nous  examinations  had  given  of  the 
hness  and  solidity  of  the  training 
ur  children  receive  at  Westtown. 
ingling  with  the  interesting  groups, 
ivith  them  in  solemn  silence  in  their 
ins,  or  listening  to  the  precious  pas- 
Scripture  as  they  flowed  from  the  lips 
9  comparatively  untainted  with  the 
ons  of  the  world,  the  desire  arose  that 
erving  power  of  Divine  Grace  might  be 
bout  and  protect  these  dear  children, 
t  they  might  be  so  wise  as  to  obey  its 
i  and  thus  be  prepared  to  be  useful  in 
rch  and  the  world,  and  finally  be  made 
rs  of  that  glorious  and  happy  future 
waits  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  in 
y.  The  springing  up  of  such  feelings  in 
d,  explained  how  it  was  that  Friends 
ng  the  committee,  could  cheerfully 
eir  homes  and  their  own  business,  and 
)  much  of  valuable  time,  and  earnest 
and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  those  en- 
to  their  care.  If  such  a  religious  con- 
mid  continue  and  prevail  among  them, 
I  be  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that 
ine  favor  still  rests  upon  the  institu- 
d  that  the  prediction  of  Thomas  Scat- 
is  still  being  verified,  "  This  is  a  plan- 
which  the  Lord  will  bless." 


Original  for  "  The  Friend.' 

LIFE'S  CHANGES, 
i,  restless  world,  be  still  I 
again  the  swift-revolving  wheel ! 
us  pity  let  me  once  more  feel 
i  that  gather  in  the  quiet  hours, 
)  their  freshness  on  life's  drooping  flowers, 
y  spirit's  urn  refill. 

i !  for  the  calm  it  craves ! 
till  hour  amid  this  'wildering  range — 
;reat  whirlpool  of  unceasing  change, 
10  vortex  where  the  soul  may  stay 
not  e'en  the  dashing  of  the  spray 
om  off  the  outer  waves  ? 

ist  the  great  rush  go  on, 
forever  on  its  foaming  tide 
',  resisting  spirits,  till  they  glide 
mknown  harbor  spread  before 
Hows  break  on  the  eternal  shore, 
here  life  and  death  are  one  ? 

ie  spring  may  bloom  again, 
can  waken  with  her  fragrant  breath 

2red  blossoms  of  our  household  wreath — 

ing  voices  in  the  choir  of  home 

with  love  and  tenderness  will  come 
mingle  in  life's  strain. 

e  heart  grows  old  so  soon, 
the  freshness  that  its  opening  gave, 
Is  the  chill,  and  shadow,  of  the  grave — 
•e  encircles  with  its  cumbering  shroud, 
)ws  loom  around  us  like  a  cloud, 
3  weary  ere  the  noon. 


But,  though  our  hearts  may  cry 
For  rest,  and  peace  to  come  with  healing  balm, 
Do  we  indeed  desire  a  brooding  calm  ? 
Would  we  that  brighter,  happier  days  should  last, 
And  be  again  as  in  the  golden  past, 

Until  earth's  glories  die? 

Ah  !  'tis  not  ours  to  know 
The  secret  springs  that  move  the  soul  of  man, 
The  hidden  purpose  in  the  Maker's  plan  ; 
We  feel  the  thrilling  of  the  magic  thread 
That  binds  us  to  the  mysteries  of  the  dead 

But  follow  not  their  flow. 

In  the  world's  great  design, 
'Tis  change  alone  that  gives  existence  power — 
Still  water  stagnates — from  the  growing  flower, 
Unto  the  systems  that  revolve  in  space 
'Tis  one  wide,  universal  law  whose  trace 

Is  of  a  Hand  Divine. 

And  thus  the  world  within 
Must  move  in  endless  progress  toward  its  goal, 
The  final  home  of  the  immortal  soul : 
Our  strength  of  being  gathers  on  the  way, 
Our  natures  deepen,  widen,  as  the  day 

With  cloud  and  storm  grows  dim. 

And  could  the  past  return, 
'Twould  wear  no  more  the  olden  morning  glow — 
The  founts  of  gladness  vary  as  they  flow— 
Our  needs  enlarge — desire  is  higher-toned — 
The  fires  of  buried,  by-gone  joys  alone 

On  memory's  altar  burn. 

Thus  pass  life's  changes  on, 
All  that  we  are,  or  have  been,  soon  will  seem 
The  dim  and  gliding  phantom  of  a  dream, 
And  Time  itself  the  vapor  of  an  hour, 
The  drop  that  sparkles  on  the  sunlit  flower, 
And  while  we  gaze  is  gone. 

Oh !  could  we  bear  aright, 
The  overturnings  of  our  Father's  Hand, 
And  know  each  change  to  lasting  good  redound — 
Might  but  the  fading  of  each  pictured  scroll, 
Fix  on  th'  immortal  canvass  of  the  soul 
The  hues  forever  bright ; 

Then  Hope  would  soar  above, 
And  bathe  her  pinions  in  etherial  light, 
And  crown  her  brow  with  Heaven's  stars  of  night, 
That  in  the  dark  with  added  lustre  stand, 
While  Faith  would  sit  with  meekly  folded  hand 
In  patient  trust  and  love ; 

Believing  that  once  more 
The  voice  we  long  with  aching  heart  to  hear 
Will  break  in  angel  music  on  the  ear, 
And  the  departed  from  our  household  band, 
In  the  green  pastures  of  the  spirit-land, 
Be  ours  forevermore. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  "  Topographical  and  Historical  Description 
of  Boston,"  recently  published  "  at  the  request 
of  the  City  councils,"  contains  among  other 
references  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that 
city,  a  somewhat  detailed  history  of  the 
meeting  houses  and  graveyard  occupied  by 
Friends  there,  some  extracts  from  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 

"  The  cemetery  that  belonged  to  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  and  which  was  called  the  Qua- 
ker Burying  Ground,  was  the  fourth  in  point 
of  antiquity  in  Boston.  This  religious  sect, 
although  it  has  never  been  very  numerous  in 
Boston,  yet  had,  very  early  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  a  respectable  number  of  firm 
and  conscientious  adherents  in  the  metropo- 
lis, the  first  of  whom  made  their  appearance 
in  1656,  about  twelve  years  after  the  rise  of 
the  denomination  in  Leicestershire,  England. 
The  first  who  came  to  Boston  were  imprison- 
ed immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  were  sent  back  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  England,  whence  they  came.  For 
many  years  this  people  were  subjected  to  the 
most  humiliating  treatment,  and  to  punish- 


ments of  the  greatest  severity.  Some  had  one 
of  their  ears  cut  off,  some  their  tongues  bored 
with  hot  irons,  and  others  were  publicly  exe- 
cuted by  hanging.  This  barbarity  will  for- 
ever cast  a  stigma  upon  the  administration  of 
Governor  Endicott,  who  as  John  Hull,  the 
mint  master,  tells  us,  'had  very  faithfully  en- 
deavord  the  suppression  of  a  pestellent  gene- 
ration, the  troublers  of  or  pease,  civill  and  ecle- 
siastick.'  The  persecution  of  this  sect,  how- 
ever, excited  in  some  a  sympathy ;  on  the 
execution  of  the  Quakers  in  1659,  one  of  the 
persons  in  attendance,  Edward  Wanton,*  a 
person  of  considerable  consequence,  became 
so  affected  that  he  soon  afterwards  was  con- 
verted to  the  Quaker  doctrines,  and  was  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  most  influential  and  en- 
thusiastic of  their  number. 

"Luring  the  Colonial  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Society  of  Friends  had  no  reg- 
ular place  of  worship,  although  meetings  for 
religious  worship  were  held  as  frequently  aB 
the  defenceless  condition  of  the  Society  would 
allow,  the  earliest  of  which  any  account  has 
been  preserved  being  on  the  4th  of  May,  1664, 
about  ten  months  previous  to  Governor  Endi- 
cott's  decease.  On  the  adoption  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Charter,  which  passed  the  seals  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1691,  and  which  was  brought 
to  Boston  on  the  14th  of  May,  1692,  by  Gov- 
ernor William  Phips,  the  Society  was  placed 
nearer  on  an  equality  with  the  other  sects  of 
Christians;  and  was  so  much  relieved  from 
oppression,  that  its  principal  men  set  them- 
selves about  providing  a  permanent  place  of 
worship. 

"The  first  lot  was  obtained  by  William 
Mumford.  a  Friend  of  Boston,  and  a  building 
was  erected  on  it  about  the  year  1694.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  '  Brattle  close  or  pasture,' 
and  the  '  estate  now  covered  with  the  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Brattle  street  and  Brattle 
square,  called  the  "  Quincy  House."  '  This 
lot  and  house  were  disposed  of  in  1709,  ano- 
ther location  having  been  obtained  for  the 
use  of  the  Society." 

"  The  second  venture  of  the  Society  was  the 
purchase  of  the  Congress  street  estate,  so  well 
remembered  by  many  persons  now  living. 
Here  was  established  the  first  Quaker  burying 
ground  in  1709."  "  The  estate  was  held  by 
trustees  or  overseers  until  1828,  when  several 
persons  of  Lynn,  Lanvers  and  Salem,  as  over- 
seers of  the  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  convey- 
ed the  estate  to  Dr.  Edward  H.  Bobbins,  and 
the  Society  styled  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  for  New  England,  released  all  right 
to  the  same." 

"  The  lot  was  situated  in  Leverett's  Lane 
(now  called  Congress  Street)  opposite  Lin- 
dall  street,  and  by  the  original  deed  of  con- 
veyance, measured  about  fifty  feet  in  front 
sixty  in  the  rear,' and  one  hundred  and  forty 
on  the  north.  In  the  course  of  little  over  a 
century  the  length  of  the  lot  shrunk  nearly 
thirty  feet  by  the  widening  of  Congress  street 
and  other  causes. 

"  On  the  front  part  of  the  estate,  the  Qua- 
kers, in  1709  erected  their  meeting  house,  to 
take  the  place  of  that  in  Brattle  square,  which 
they  left  the  same  year.  The  new  building 
was  of  brick,  covering  a  space  thirty  feet  by 
thirty-five,  and  setting  back  sufficiently  to  al- 
low of  a  high  wooden  fence  in  front,  the  large 
gate  of  which  was  seldom  opened  between  the 
years  1709  and  1808,  except  for  a  portion  of 
the  small  monthly  meetings  of  the  brethren, 

*  This  should  be  Warton,  Ed. 
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which  were  held  alternately  within  its  walls, 
and  at  Salem  and  Lynn,  and  now  and  then 
for  a  burial.  By  the  great  fire  which  occurred 
in  1760,  this  building  was  much  injured,  but 
was  repaired  the  same  year.  The  meetings 
having  been  discontinued  in  the  year  1808, 
the  building  became  of  very  little  use,  and  the 
Society,  in  1825,  sold  it  for  the  value  of  the 
material,  the  whole  edifice  bringing  only  $160, 
and  it  was  soon  taken  down." 

"  The  rear  part  of  the  lot  appears  to  have 
been  used  for  burial  purposes  from  the  time 
of  the  purchase  in  1709  until  1815,  although 
the  interments  were  of  very  unfrequent  oc- 
currence. On  the  15th  of  May,  1826,  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, on  the  petition  of  Estes  Newhall  of 
Lynn,  and  others :  '  Ordered,  that  the  peti- 
tioners be  permitted  to  take  up  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  from  the  burial  ground  in 
Congress  Street,  commonly  called  the  Quaker 
Burying  Ground,  and  to  re-inter  them  in 
their  burying  ground  in  Lynn  ;  the  same  to 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  burial  grounds.'  This  duty  was  per- 
formed between  the  28th  of  June  and  7th  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  and  the  remains  of  72 
adults  and  of  39  children  were  removed  to 
Lynn." 

"Soon  after  the  sale  of  the  Quaker  lot  in 
Congress  street,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
for  New  England  purchased  another  estate 
in  Milton  place,  bounded  about  sixty  feet  eas- 
terly on  the  place,  about  thirty-nine  in  the 
rear,  and  a  little  over  eighty  in  depth.  Upon 
this  the  Friends  erected  a  substantial  brick 
building,  with  a  stone  front,  measuring  about 
thirty-nine  by  seventy-five  feet,  where  they 
occasionally  held  meetings ;  but  it  being  of 
very  little  use  to  the  Society,  it  was  sold  at 
auction,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1866,  the 
Quakers  ceased  to  be  owners  of  a  meeting 
house  in  Boston." 


From  "  The  London  Press." 

The  Quakers. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  silently  but 
surely  affecting  all  the  life  of  the  time,  has  not 
passed  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Even  the 
most  zealous  lovers  of  simplicity  and  truth 
that  have  ever  been,  cannot  now  claim  ex- 
emption from  the  charge  of  false  doctrine, 
heresy,  and  schism.  Desiring  union  as  much 
as  most  earnest  men,  they  are  so  differing 
amongst  themselves,  that  until  they  are  one, 
they  can  hardly  expect  that  their  prayers  will 
be  answered  for  all  the  earth  to  be  of  one  lan- 
guage when  Divine  things  have  to  be  spoken 
of.  Loving  simplicity  in  all  things — dress, 
speech,  worship,  and  social  habits — they  are, 
nevertheless,  conforming  to  fashions  which 
their  forefathers  deemed  worldly,  and  re- 
nounced as  sinful.  Loving  a  pure  doctrine 
and  believing  in  the  power  of  silence  and  the 
direction  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  they  are 
now  given  to  speaking  and  to  obedience  to 
spirits  which  have  never  been  tried. 

In  the  City  now  you  seldom  meet,  so  far  as 
dress  at  least  is  concerned,  the  sturdy,  non- 
conforming old  Quaker  of  forty  years  ago. 
Now  and  then  you  will  meet  the  broad-brim 
and  high  collar,  but  very  seldom.  Where  are 
the  pretty  Quakeresses,  in  rich  but  quaint  at- 
tire, who  used  to  make  Bishopgate  in  May  so 
attractive,  and  in  whose  low  musical  voices 
there  was  such  a  thrill  of  deep  feeling  ?  There 
are  few  to  be  met  with  except  amongst  the 


older  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
You  meet  gentlemen  in  society  who  have 
dropped  the  "  thee"  and  "  thou,"  as  they  have 
dropped  their  antique  and  characteristic 
attire.  You  will  meet  young  Quakers  in 
white  waiscoats,  lavenders,  and  patent  leath- 
ers. You  will  meet  young  Quakeresses  still 
modestly  dressed,  but  gaily  too ;  and  you  say 
to  yourself,  there  is  no  stability  amongst  mor- 
tal men  and  fashions. 

Old  Quakers  grieve  over  the  spirit  of  change 
that  is  creeping  in  amongst  them,  and  sigh 
for  the  days  of  old  in  which  silence  and  sim- 
plicity wrought  such  wonders.  Speaking 
with  one  the  other  day,  who  was  faithful  to 
the  old  language,  he  said,  "  Thou  wilt  perhaps 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Quakers  will  be 
as  those  around  them.  They  are  beginning 
to  love  speaking,  and  no  longer  to  enjoy  si- 
lence. The  time  was  when  a  silent  meeting 
was  the  most  precious  of  all  things  ;  but  now 
it  seems  to  be  understood  that  somebody  must 
speak  whether  moved  by  the  Spirit  or  not. 
Thou  wilt  see  great  changes  amongst  us, 
friend,  if  thy  life  is  spared." 

Perhaps  so ;  indeed  we  are  already  seeing  our 
old  friend's  words  being  verified.  And  it  is  a 
grief  to  us  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Wo  are 
conservative  enough  to  wish  that  certain  in- 
stitutions and  societies — and  among  them  the 
Society  of  Friends — should  victoriously  resist 
the  touch  of  time.  We  would  not  for  any 
consideration  have  the  old  meeting  houses  in 
Bishopsgate  and  elsewhere  modernized.  In 
days  when  no  bonnets  are  worn,  and  when 
fashion  inflicts,  as  its  penalty,  unlimited  ear- 
ache and  neuralgia,  we  view  the  Quaker  bon- 
net as  a  sermon  to  the  time.  In  days  when 
apparently  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty 
for  people  to  say  plainly  what  they  mean, 
what  should  we  do  without  certain  amongst 
us  who  are  honest  enough  simply  to  say, 
"Yea,  yea;  nay,  nay." 

We  never  enjoy  ourselves  more  thoroughly 
than  in  a  true  Quakers'  meeting,  either  in 
Bishopsgate,  Stoke  Newington,  or  elsewhere. 
If  you  want  to  see  a  crowded  meeting,  of 
course  you  must  attend  in  May,  when  Friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  up  like  the 
tribes  of  old  to  hear  what  has  been  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  to  counsel  and  encour- 
age each  other  in  respect  to  new  efforts.  If 
you  want  a  quiet  meeting,  and  one  not  num- 
erously attended,  go  any  Sunday  morning  to 
Bishopsgate.  You  will  never  have  any  sing- 
ing; you  may  never  have  either  reading, 
prayer,  or  sermon.  But  really  there  is  so 
much  preaching  now-a-days  that  the  secret 
silence  of  the  mind  forms  an  agreeable  and  a 
most  valuable  contrast.  And  that  silence 
frequently  does  more  than  speech  in  affecting 
the  heart  and  conscience.  A  Friend  some 
time  ago  told  a  minister  of  our  acquaintance, 
who  has  the  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  con- 
gregations in  London,  a  little  incident  which 
to  us  was  full  of  significance.  It  happened, 
he  said,  that  one  morning  a  gentleman  at- 
tended Meeting  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
society.  He  had  strolled  in  as  a  mere  matter 
of  curiosity  to  see  how  his  neighbours  wor- 
shipped. It  also  happened  that  the  meeting 
that  morning  was  a  silent  one ;  there  was  not 
a  word  spoken  from  first  to  last.  This  was 
anything  but  pleasant  to  the  visitor.  What 
his  life  had  been  during  the  week,  what  his 
character  in  the  sight  of  God,  what  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  during  those  two 
hours  of  solemn  silence,  were  things  known 


only  to  himself  and  his  Maker.  But  i| 
close  of  the  meeting,  he  said,  somewhat 
sionately,  "I  have  never  been  so  miseraj 
my  life.    I  will  never  come  here  again.  I 

"Now,"  said  the  Friend  to  the  minis! 
whom  he  related  the  story,  "What  da 
think  of  that?" 

"Think  of  it?"  was  the  earnest  resji 
"  If  I  could  produce  a  result  like  thai 
make  men  'remember  God  and  be  trou 
I  would  sit  down  in  my  pulpit,  Sunday 
Sunday,  and  never  speak  a  word  !" 

Another  friend  of  ours  once  attenc 
Quakers'  meeting,  in  which,  although 
was  but  one  verse  of  Scripture  quoted  i 
space  of  two  hours,  he  said  he  derived 
real  enjoyment  than  in  listening  to  the  i 
eloquent  discourse  he  had  ever  heard.  1\ 
had  been  silence  for  some  time,  when  aj 
erable  man  rose  and  said,  in  quiet  tones | 
there  not  a  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  | 
physician  there?"  The  words  were  spj 
in  an  ascending  key,  and  something  aftej 
manner  of  a  chant.  There  was  silenc 
nearly  an  hour,  when  a  venerable  womsi 
if  the  question  had  just,  been  asked,  andi 
the  tone  in  which  it  had  been  asked  wad 
lingering  in  her  mind,  responded  in  a  des  i 
ing  key,  "  Yes,  there  is  a  balm  in  Gilead  i 
there  is  a  physician  there."  These  werti 
only  words  spoken  that  morning,  and  i: 
thoughts  and  reflections  to  which  they 
rise  they  formed  the  best  sermon  to  vii 
our  friend  had  ever  listened. 

As  the  rule,  however,  you  will  hardly  | 
be  at  Bishopsgate  meeting  without  pleni 
speech,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  irriti 
rather  than  soothing.    It  seems  to  us  at  i 
that  outsiders  creep  in  who  have  come 
pared  to  say  something,  and  whose  won 
not  spring  out  of  the  hallowed  worship  oj 
hour.    The  words  of  such  persons  distur  i 
quiet  of  the  time,  and  you  are  very  glad  i 
they  sit  down.    Yery  pleasant  it  is  to  h 
Quakeress,  without  an  atom  of  self-consci 
ness,  declare  simply  what  is  passing  W| 
her  heart.    In  low,  musical  tones,  shei 
make  known  to  you  what  she  has  heai 
secret.  As  she  proceeds  she  will  become  i 
animated,  and  finally  all  she  says  will  bl 
to  a  chant  of  her  own  composition. 
voice  is  good,  this  is  pleasant  for  a  time  i 
if  her  spirit  is  "  enlarged,"  and  she  doei  ill 
know  when  to  make  an  end  of  speakinl 
singing,  it  becomes  monotonous,  and  the  i 
man  proverb  occurs  to  you  as  it  has  oftel 
curred  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  "St  (J 
is  silvern,  silence  is  golden." 


For  "  The  Fri 

Journey  in  North  China. 

CContinued  from  page  253.) 

"  Their  system  of  ancestral  worship,  th< 
affecting  the  people  in  a  different  way 
the  former,  is  no  less  a  tremendous  barri 
true  progress.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  th  ( 
a  plausible,  a  most  unequivocal  form  of  i  k 
try ;  not  idolatry  in  the  letter,  for  ther  I 
no  idols  used  in  this  worship,  but  in  th<  f 
rit.  They  meet,  salute,  worship,  and  e  A 
away  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  it  I 
most  profoundly  religious  way  of  which  jt 
nature  is  capable.  It  is  the  most  thougl  a 
collected,  and  reverential  act  of  their  S 
This  system  has  a  most  deleterious  effect  J 
Chinese  society.  It  is  the  great  cause  of'  i| 
betrothals  on  the  part  of  parents ;  a  fri  R 
source  of  female  degradation,  misery  anc « 
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'urther,  it  is  the  cause  of  polygamy, 
ts  attendant  evils.  The  Chinese  can- 
•  the  thought  of  having  no  posterity 
ide  the  sacrifices,  and  so  they  often 
many  wives  as  they  can  afford  to 
I  Again,  it  supplies  the  reason  why 
Bn  never  emigrate  as  families ;  only 
male  members  of  the  family  in  any 
leaving  their  native  place,  and  that 
iporarily,  with  the  purpose  and  aim 
a  home  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
>f  the  foreigner's  money, 
question  is  now  assuming  very  im 
aspects.  Multitudes  of  Chinese  are 
ng  to  Australia  and  the  Bast  Indian 
ago,  and  yet  greater  numbers  to  the 
States  of  America.  Additional  steam 
>eing  placed  on  this  latter  line,  and 
of  emigration  is  rising  most  rapidly, 
emigrants  are  all  males — with  the 
n  of  a  few  ruined  females,  not  one  in 
;ho  aggregate.  The  Americans  are 
into  a  ferment  as  to  how  to  deal  with 
ainese  immigrants.  They  say,  '  If 
ught  their  wives  with  them  it  would 
grievance,  but  as  they  are  all  work- 
come,  they  underbid  us  in  every  de 
t  of  labor,  as  well  as  indulge  in  every 
pice,  and  carry  all  their  savings  with 
t  of  our  country  to  enrich  another, 
■e  is  yet  another  obstacle,  the  '  Fung 
China.  This  is  related  to  the  former, 
fficiently  distinct  to  demand  a  special 
It  is  a  modern  superstition,  not  re- 
in their  classics,  and  indeed,  is  de- 
in  the  sacred  edicts  of  their  famous 
■  Kang-hi ;  and  in  this  way  can  be 
us  with  great  power.  But  it  has  a 
a  hold  on  the  people  in  all  places  and 
asses.  I  may,  just  in  a  word,  say, 
principle  of  it  is  this:  that  all  genial 
ig  influences  come  from  the  south, 
hose  of  an  evil  deadening  character 
a  north.  They  think  that  these  in- 
proceed  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possi- 
l  that  if  any  high  building  be  raised, 
ivert  the  current  from  the  places  due 
'  it,  and  so  injure  the  inhabitants  in 
et  line  immediately  beyond.  On  this 
they  imagine  that  cuttings  in  hills 
augh  graveyards  would  awaken  the 
ivisible  fraternity  and  produce  most 
is  consequences.  For  the  same  rea- 
r  think  that  high  towers,  telegraph- 
lilway  cuttings  and  signals  would 
the  good  spirits  to  turn  aside  in  all 
is,  and  so  throw  everything  into  con- 
fer great  hindrance  to  the  advance- 
China  is  the  opium  traffic.  Foreign 
i  in  China,  of  almost  all  classes  and 
■na,  now  agree  in  condemning  this 
Iven  merchants  are  becoming  ashamed 
I  are  leaving  it  to  Jews  and  Parsees. 
3  that  it  is  injuring  the  country  in  all 
rtments,  and  seriously  affecting  the 
of  the  population.  Unfortunately  it 
ted  a  most  powerful  prejudice  against 
g  the  best  minds  in  the  country  ;  for 
e  intelligent  and  virtuous  and  patri- 
in  is,  the  more  indignant  is  he  at  the 
tion  of  nations  implicated  in  the 
:ade  seeking  to  introduce  new  forces 
e  his  countrymen. 

last  obstacle  to  which  I  shall  refer 
■dy  been  hinted  at,  viz.,  the  absence  of 
i  uprightness  and  honour.  This  is  a 
palling  void,  and,  unfortunately,  it. 


meets  one  in  all  classes  and  professions  of  the 
people.  I  do  not  refer  to  money  matters,  for, 
as  a  rule,  they  stand  well  in  this  respect,  inas- 
much as  they  know  that,  unless  they  fulfilled 
their  business  engagements,  they  would  soon 
cease  to  have  any  business  at  all.  I  refer  to 
general  matters,  and  for  illustrations  may 
point  to  every  page  of  our  intercourse  with 
them. 

"Such  are  the  chief  barriers  in  the  path  of 
true  progress,  and  the  elevation  of  the  people 
of  China.  The  question  is — how  are  they  to 
be  removed  ?" 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 


A  Titbit  for  Quakers. 

Having  noticed  divers  times  some  articles 
in  ''The  Friend"  adverting  to  plainness  of 
speech,  apparel  and  deportment,  endeavoring 
to  enforce  these  requisitions  on  Friends,  show- 
ing that  compliance  in  these  things  is  cheer- 
fully given  by  faithful  upright  Friends,  and 
that  they  esteem  them  of  much  importance, 
while  a  non-conformance  in  these  matters  by 
any  of  our  Society  shows  sure  marks  of  retro- 
gression: I  have  thought  it  good  to  myself  to 
call  the  attention  of  Friends  to  the  use  of  plain 
speech.  And  first,  I  do  not  think  Friends 
have  any  plain  speech,  such  as  cannot  be  con- 
demned, amongst  them  at  this  day.  There  is 
not  one  sentence  of  scripture  language  couch- 
ed in  such  garbage  as  Friends  use,  and  which 
they  are  so  zealous  to  uphold ;  neither  is  there 
one  grammar  extant,  I  believe,  which  renders 
the  proper  singular  speech  in  the  form  Friends 
have  it  at  this  day.  I  take  this  aphorism  to 
be  true :  "  That  which  thou  condemnest  in 
another  be  free  from  thyself."  Now  we  will 
see  how  Friends  stand  in  this  light.  In 
Friends'  discipline  (1819)  I  read:  "In  our  ad- 
dress, also,  we  are  bound  to  differ  from  the 
world  in  several  respects ;  such  as  our  using' 
the  singular  number  to  a  single  person,"  &c. 
"  Our  conduct  in  these  respects  is  supported 
by  the  practices  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  as  well 
as  by  the  simplicity  and  reasonableness  of  it." 
And  again,  "  The  origin  of  applying  the  plural 
number  to  an  individual  is  to  be  traced  to 
vanity  and  pride.  Besides  this  consideration, 
our  practice  of  using  the  singular  number  to 
a  single  person,  is  both  more  correct  and  con- 
spicuous, to  say  nothing  of  its  consistency  with 
that  form  of  sound  words  recommended  by 
Paul  to  Timothy."  All  of  the  above  I  fully 
unite  with,  but  how  many  Friends  dare  say 
that  their  "conduct  in  these  respects  is  sup- 
ported by  the  practices  mentioned  in  holy 
writ;"  and  that  it  is  more  correct  than  the 
use  of  you  to  a  single  person.  I  deny  that 
Friends  keep  the  form  of  sound  words  which 
Paul  recommended  to  Timothy.  For  my  part 
I  would  as  leave  hear  them  use  you  to  a  single 
person,  as  to  hear  them  use  "  thee"  at  all 
times,  correctly  or  incorrectly.  They  do 
not  fulfil  the  injunction  contained  in  Micah, 
"Bring  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse." 
And  yet  they  are  so  presumptuous  as  to  be- 
lieve they  do.  "What  need  is  there  that  Friends 
should  endeavor  to  uphold  the  third  query  in 
the  discipline,  especially  that  part  which  re- 
lates to  plainness  of  speech.  It  sounds  like 
hypocrisy  to  hear  them  answer,  "  Friends  are 
careful  by  example  and  precept  to  educate 
their  children  and  those  under  their  care,  in 
plainness  of  speech,"  &c.  When  George  Fox 
was  sent  forth  by  the  Head  of  the  church,  he 
was  commanded  to  speak  the  language  of  thou 


and  thee  to  all  alike,  without  respect  to  any 
one.  I  believe  if  an  individual  should  come 
amongst  Friends,  but  should  still  use  the  in- 
congruous language  of  you  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, he  would  be  as  exemplary  as  Friends 
are  who  are  in  the  practice  of  using  thee,  in- 
discriminately and  incorrectly  as  they  now 
do.  If  Friends  deem  it  important  to  use  that 
kind  of  speech  which  is  found  in  holy  writ, 
they  should  do  so  correctly,  and  they  need  a 
reform  in  this  matter,  or  else  it  would  be 
better  to  abstain  from  it  altogether. 
Guernsey  county,  Ohio. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1871. 


Our  readers  will  find  on  page  262  an  article, 
not  long  since  published  in  the  London  Press, 
which  to  us  is  both  saddening  and  suggestive. 
It  is  well  for  us  sometimes  to  look  at  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  In  the  present  case,  if  we 
would  profit  by  the  remarks  of  a  disinterested 
observer,  we  must  embrace  in  our  reflections 
not  only  the  recollection  of  times  and  things 
that  are  passed,  but  the  character  of  the 
changes  that  have  crowded  into  their  place, 
and  which  while  sadly  and  deeply  felt  by  the 
"remnant"  still  loving  the  original  principles 
and  practices  of  Friends,  are  also  thrusting 
themselves  upon  the  observation,  and  often 
calling  forth  the  regret  of  other  religious  pro- 
fessors. Would  that  the  changes  were  only 
in  outward  forms, — closely  interwoven  as 
many  of  those  are  with  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Society, — but  the  fruit,  as  it 
ripens,  shows  that  it  is  the  product  of  a 
spirit  that  admits  of  close  conformity  to  the 
world,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  self-denial 
which  must  accompany  the  regeneration,  that 
Quakerism  requires.  If  the  Society  should 
regard  these  various  changes  as  improve- 
ments, it  will  of  course  glory  in  them,  and  not 
desire  to  return  to  that  which  it  has  dis- 
carded ;  but  on  those  whose  eyes  are  opened 
to  see  their  origin  and  natural  results,  how 
sorrowfully  does  the  truth  of  the  proverb 
press,  "Bad  getting  is  quicker  and  easier  than 
getting  rid  of."  As  the  article  referred  to  is 
long,  we  present  but  part  of  it  to  our  readers. 


The  writer  of  the  communication  under  the 
head  of  "Titbit  for  Quakers,"  will  fail,  we 
fear,  to  commend  the  truthfulness  of  some  of 
his  observations,  by  the  censorious  spirit 
manifested  in  connection  therewith,  while 
arraigning  all  those  who  use  the  pronoun 
Thee  ungrammatically.  While  we  regret  that 
this  departure  from  correct  speaking  has  bo- 
come  such  a  general  habit  amon^  Friends,  it 
must  not  bo  overlooked  that  our  testimony  to 
the  use  of  the  singular  number  when  speak- 
ing to  one  person,  rests  not  merely  on  its 
being  more  grammatical,  but  because  the  use 
of  the  plural  number  in  such  case,  like  com- 
plimentary titles  and  gestures,  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  flattery  and  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  man.  Thee,  though  improperly  sub- 
stituted for  Thou,  can  hardly  be  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  awkwardness  of  thee  as  it 
is  commonly  used,  is  apparent  to  all,  while 
the  softness  and  beauty  of  thou,  used  gram- 
matically, ought  to  commend  its  universal 
adoption  in  conversation.  Both  thee  and  thou, 
in  their  respective  places,  are  in  accordance 
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with  the  simplicity  and  truth  which  the  gos- 
pel enjoins,  and  custom  cannot  destroy  the 
obligation  on  Friends  to  adhere  to  their  use. 

The  practice  of  using  thee,  in  the  second 
person,  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  thou  was  pronounced  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  Friends  were  numer- 
ous; as  though  it  was  spelled  thew,  which 
gradually  degenerated  into  thee. 

In  this  day  of  intellectual  culture,  the  un- 
grammatical  and  very  inelegant  use  of  thee, 
ought  to  be  banished  from  among  us. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  anarchy  and  confusion  which  have 
prevailed  in  Paris  since  the  Germans  evacuated  that 
city  still  continue.  On  the  30th  ult.  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  revolutionary  party  remitted  its  powers  to 
the  recently  elected  Communal  Council,  and  a  procla- 
mation announcing  the  fact  was  at  once  issued.  A  de- 
cree was  also  made  public  abolishing  conscription, 
stating  that  no  force  except  the  National  Guards  will 
be  introduced  into  Paris,  and  ordering  all  able-bodied 
male  citizens  to  belong  to  the  National  Guards.  Another 
decree  remits  lodger  rents  from  10th  mo.  1870,  to  4th 
mo.  1871,  and  says  rents  to  be  paid  shall  be  reckoned 
by  months.  The  sale  of  all  pawned  articles  is  suspended. 
Another  decree  orders  all  public  officials,  on  pain  of 
dismissal,  to  disregard  the  orders  emanating  from  the 
Versailles  government.  It  has  also  been  decreed  that 
education  shall  be  gratuitous,  compulsory,  and  entirely 
secular.  All  documents  from  the  Versailles  authorities 
are  forbidden  circulation  in  Paris.  Business  is  gener- 
ally suspended  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  desert- 
ing the  city  ;  about  150,000  persons  left  it  in  ten  days. 
The  cry  of  the  mob  is  "  Death  to  the  rich  !  death  to  the 
landowners  !  death  to  the  priests  !"  Many  obnoxious 
persons  have  already  been  arrested,  and  it  is  feared  the 
guillotine  will  soon  be  erected.  The  insurgent  govern- 
ment intend  to  issue  assignats  to  meet  their  immediate 
necessities.  The  party  of  order  still  hold  the  Bank  of 
France.  The  bank,  however,  to  save  itself  from  being 
plundered,  has  advanced  3,000,000  francs  to  the  insur- 
gents. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  2d  says,  Bismarck  has  in- 
formed Thiers  that  unless  the  indemnity  is  paid  before 
the  loth  inst.,  eighty  thousand  Germans  will  enter  Paris, 
suppress  the  revolution,  and  remain  until  the  money  is 
all  paid. 

The  Versailles  government  has  charged  General 
Clinchamps  with  the  organization  of  the  loyal  troops. 
Thiers  telegraphs  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments, 
that  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Creuzot,  Toulouse  and  Perpig- 
nan  are  quiet.  Marseilles  has  recognized  the  general 
government.  The  Assembly  continued  its  sittings  un- 
disturbed by  the  commotion  in  Paris. 

The  armv  of  the  Versailles  government  has  occupied 
St.  Cloud  and  the  line  of  the  Seine.  The  fortress  of 
Mont  Valerian  is  also  held  by  loyal  troops.  The  in- 
surgents appear  to  have  made  a  movement  towards 
Versailles  on  the  first  inst.,  which  was  checked  by  the 
forces  of  the  Assembly.  Reinforcements  of  troops  were 
arriving  at  Versailles,  and  fresh  camps  are  established 
as  they  arrive.    All  unreliable  troops  are  sent  home. 

At  the  late  municipal  election  in  Paris,  it  appears 
that  out  of  330,000  registered  voters  only  130,000  voted. 
The  red  flag  is  displayed  every  where,  aud  measures 
are  being  taken  to  disarm  all  the  National  Guards  who 
adhere  to  the  Assembly.  Before  General  Chanzy  was 
released  he  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
fight  except  against  foreigners. 

The  Prussians  are  concentrating  near  Paris,  and  will 
remain  there  until  order  is  restored.  The  German 
official  newspapers  explicitly  deny  than  any  encourage- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  insurgent  Parisians  by  the 
German  government  or  the  German  commanders  in 

France.  ,P--J.        ,  , 

A  Strasburg  despatch  says  that  Bismarck  has  written 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  that  Germany 
will  compensate  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
at  the  same  rate  that  was  accorded  to  the  people  of  these 
provinces  when  they  were  annexed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  France. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says  the  Kreuz  Zedung  (Cross  Ga- 
zette) of  to-day  announces  that  the  proposals  of  the 
French  government  to  Germany  for  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  French  troops  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances  in  that  city,  has  been  agreed  to.  The 
German  government  has  also  promised,  in  case  of  the 
spread  of  the  disturbances  beyond  Paris,  to  place  the 
departments  occupied  by  the  German  troops  in  a  state 


of  siege,  according  to  the  French  laws.  The  number 
and  disposition  of  the  German  troops  in  France  will  not 
yet  be  changed.  The  Germans  will  not  interfere  in  the 
strife  between  the  Assembly  and  the  insurgents,  unless 
the  interests  of  Germany  are  endangered  by  it.  A  con- 
vention has  been  signed  modifying  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  by  granting  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  500,- 
000,000  francs  due  from  France  to  Germany  on  the  first 
inst. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  it  was  moved  that 
the  government  should  urge  Prussia  to  moderate  the 
terms  of  peace  she  required  of  France.  It  was  stated 
that  the  indemnity  exacted  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
was  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  entire  capital  of  France. 
The  motion  was  resisted  by  Gladstone  and  it  was  with- 
drawn. He  contended  that  France  was  wrong  as  re- 
garded the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  and  Germany 
was  right. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  has  resigned  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Papal  Cabinet. 

Cable  dispatches  of  the  3d  inst.  state  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  has  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  army.  A  Paris  dispatch  of  that  date  says, 
that  the  commune  has  issued  a  proclamation  couched 
in  the  following  language,  "Attacked  by  the  Versailles 
government,  we  have  a  mission  to  protect  the  city,  and 
count  upon  the  aid  of  the  citizens." 

On  the  third  inst.  several  battalions  of  National 
Guards,  with  twenty  guns,  went  out  in  the  morning  to 
Sevres  and  Meudon,  and  had  an  artillery  fight  with  the 
Versailles  troops.  Reinforcements  were  sent  out  to  the 
nationals,  who  advanced  their  batteries. 

The  Paris  Commune  has  issued  a  decree  arraigning 
Thiers,  Picard,  Duffaure,  Simon  and  Pothier  before  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  ordering  their  property  to  be 
seized. 

Another  decree  announces  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  abolishes  the  national  property. 

The  dispatches  report  that  the  seventy-fourth  regi- 
ment of  the  line  came  to  Paris  on  the  1st  inst.  and  fra- 
ternized with  the  nationals. 

Queen  Victoria  visited  Napoleon  at  Chiselhurst  on 
the  3d  inst. 

London,  4th  mo.  3d.  Consols,  92£.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1868,  92i 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  7f  a  7 $d. ;  Orleans, 
7fa7|d. 

United  States. — The  reduction  of  the  public  debt 
in  the  Third  month  was  $11,011,260.  On  the  first  inst. 
it  amounted,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  to  $2,309,697,- 
596. 

The  explorations  for  a  ship  canal  at  Darien,  are  re- 
ported to  have  brought  into  knowledge  a  new  route  that 
is  but  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  that  will  not  need 
more  than  150  feet  cutting  in  the  deepest  places. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
261,  which  is  55  less  than  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1870.  The  average  temperature  of  the  past  month  is 
stated  to  have  been  48.7  deg.,  the  highest  during  the 
month  was  73  deg.,  and  the  lowest  34  deg.  The  past 
month  is  said  to  have  been  warmer  than  any  Third 
month  since  1790.  The  average  of  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  month  referred  to  for  the  past  82  years,  has 
been  39.2  degrees.  The  rain  fall  of  the  last  month  was 
5.91  inches. 

The  population  of  some  of  the  States  by  the  late  cen- 
sus is  as  follows :  Pennsylvania,  3,519,601 ;  Ohio,  2,662,- 
323 ;  Illinois,  2,539,638  ;  Missouri,  1,717,258  ;  Indiana, 
1,673,941;  Massachusetts,  1,457,351;  Kentucky,  1,321,- 
001;  Virginia,  1,224,947;  Georgia,  1,195,077;  Iowa, 
1,191,720;  North  Carolina,  1,071,137;  Wisconsin,  1,- 
055,107;  New  Jersey,  905,794;  Mississippi,  834,170; 
Louisiana,  726,927  ;  Maine,  626,463 ;  Minnesota,  435,- 
511 ;  New  Hampshire,  318,300;  West  Virginia,  442,032; 
Rhode  Island,  217,351 ;  Florida,  187,751 ;  Delaware, 
125,015. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  loan  amounted  on  the 
first  inst.  to  $50,015,050. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Joint  High  Commission  have 
suspended  their  sessions  until  the  British  Commis- 
sioners can  procure  instructions.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  get  beyond  the  fisheries  question,  Canada  being 
unwilling  to  concede  any  thing  on  that  point. 

The  import  entries  at  New  York  for  the  last  week 
were  $11,930,286,  as  against  $5,882,712  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year.  The  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
duce were  $4,441,092.  The  gold  values  of  the  import 
entries  of  foreign  merchandize  at  New  York,  between 
7th  mo.  1st,  1870,  and  4th  mo.  1st,  1871,  were  $258,669,- 
289,  which  is  $50,368,238  more  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing'nine  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  currency 
value  of  the  exports  from  New  York  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $169,131,202,  beside  an  export  of 
$55,523,683  in  gold  and  silver. 


The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  c 
on  the  3d  inst.    New  York. — American  gol< 
110f.    U.  S.  sixes,  1881,116} ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  109.    Superfine  flou 
$6.50 ;  finer  brands,  $6.60  a  $10.50.    White  ■ 
wheat,  $1.90  a  $202 ;  amber  western,  $1.65  a  $  1 
2  Chicago  spring,  $1.60.    West  Canada  barhl 
Oats,  67  a  72  cts.    Western  mixed  corn,  80  I 
yellow,  83  a  84  cts.    Philadelphia. — Cotton,  1 
cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superf 
$5.50  ;  finer  brands,  $5.60  a  $9.50.  Western  r 
$1.64  a  $1.68 ;  amber,  $1.68  a  $1.70.  Ry. 
Yellow  corn,  81  a  82  cts.    Oats,  67  a  68  cts. 
seed,  9}  a  10  cts.    Timothy,  $6.    Sales  of  96 
beef  cattle,  extra  at  9  a  9}  cts.,  for  fair  to  gooc 
cts.,  and  common  4}  a  6}  cts.,  per  lb.  gross 
10,000  sheep  sold  at  6}  a  8  cts.  for  wool,  and  I 
per  lb.  gross  for  sheared.    Corn  fed  hogs  sold 
$11.50  per  100  lbs.  net.    Chicago. — Spring  ex 
$5.50  a  $6.50.    No.  2  wheat,  $1.28}.    No.  2  ! 
cts.    No.  2  oats,  49  cts.    Barley,  82  a  84  cts.  1 
a  llf  cts.    Cincinnati. — Red  wheat,  $1.38  a 
52  a  53  6"ts.    Barley,  90  cts. 


INDIAN  AID  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Indian  Aid  As 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will  be  held 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fifth-day,  Fourth  mo 
at  7.30,  P.  M.    Friends  generally  are  invited  t( 
Richard  Cadbury, 

WANTED, 
A  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  Arithmetical 
Westtown.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Sprue 
Charles  J.  Allen,  528  Pine  St. 
Joseph  Walton,  726  Buttonwo 


FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIAT 
The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  "Friend's  As 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  relief  ol 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  at  the  Arch  Street  I 
house,  in  this  city,  on  Second-day  evening,  11 
at  7}  o'clock. 

All  Friends  interested  in  the  relief  and  ele 
the  Freedmen  are  invited  to  be  present. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Sei 
Philada.  4th  month,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  man  Friend  as  t( 
the  Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 
James  Smedley,  417  Market  St. 
William  Biddle,  No.  15  South  Sevenl 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St, 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOl 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-dj 
month  1st.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  sei  I 
to  the  Institution,  are  requested  to  make  early 
tion  to  Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent, 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Ch. 
Allen,  Treasurer,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelp 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNI 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelp' 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phi 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOl 
Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  o 
ness.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  PI 
Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phi 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St., 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INS; 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philac 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H. 

ngton,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  I 

Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  at  Chesti 
gan  county,  Ohio,  on  the  23d  of  3d  mo.  li 
Huestis,  M.  D.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sarah 
Amanda  J.  Wood,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Lydi 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Jonrney  in  North  China. 

COoncluded  from  page  263.) 

ireign  commerce  is  exercising  a  power- 
uence  upon  China.  Representatives  of 
;  every  nation  under  heaven  are  found 
British  and  American,  French  and 
m,  Dutchmen  and  Danes,  Norwegians 
vedes,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Ital- 
ews  and  Parsees,  and  others — men  of  all 
iters  and  professions — all  keenly  watch- 
ary  opening,  pressing  in  at  every  oppor- 
,  and  eagerly  introducing  foreign  man- 
res  by  every  possible  way  into  the 
y.  And  the  British  nation  is  deeply 
ed  to  her  intelligent  and  enterprising 
ants  who  thus  open  up  new  and  wide 
ibr  our  manufactures,  and  so  help  great- 
provide  employment  for  the  working 
i  of  our  country. 

nong  the  moral  forces  in  China,  an  im- 
t  place  must  be  given  to  the  Chinese 
apers.  Several  enterprising  Europeans 
established  newspapers  in  Chinese  at 
kongand  Shanghai.  They  are  published 
a  week,  and  are  slowly  but  surely  win- 
leir  way.  They  are  read  pretty  exten- 
on  the  coast  by  merchants  and  man- 
;  and  now  and  then — if  not  regularly — 
knowledge  they  find  entrance  to  the 
at  the  capital.  Their  influence  is  power- 
d  we  wish  them  all  success, 
mish  missions  were  established  in  China 
wino  as  early  as  1293.  They  were  re- 
shed  by  Ricci  in  1581,  and  strengthened 
tended  by  his  colleagues  and  successors; 
t  there  are  numerous  communities  of 
ith  in  the  provinces  and  dependencies 
aa. 

)  look  upon  their  work  as  an  element 
d  in  China.  With  all  their  parapher- 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
he  great  cardinal  truths  of  our  common 
ind  not  unfrequently  have  I  been  re- 
to  find  Christ  and  His  atonement  set 
s  the  great  basis  of  a  sinner's  hope.  In 
ispects  they  are  preparing  the  way  for 
r  form  of  our  religion,  and  no  doubt 
ork  will  all  be  utilized  and  absorbed  in 
rch  of  Christian  progress, 
this  connection  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
:ng  what  has  been  done  by  Protestant 


missionaries,  and  that  mainly  sinoe  1850.  And 
here  I  need  not  speak  of  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  numerous  religious 
works  which  they  have  given  to  the  Chinese; 
or  of  the  dictionaries  and  grammars  in  com- 
mon use,  which,  without  a  single  exception, 
have  been  the  work  of  the  missionaries :  I 
refer  only  to  works  of  a  strictly  scientific 
character.  Dr.  Hobson  has  given  them  works 
on  Physiology ;  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery;  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Materia  Medica ;  on  the  Diseases  of  Children; 
on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Mr.  Wylie  has  given  them  the 
whole  of  Euclid ;  De  Morgan's  Algebra,  in 
thirteen  books ;  Loomis'  Analytical  Geometry 
and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  in  eigh- 
teen books ;  a  work  on  Arithmetic  and  Loga- 
rithms ;  Herschel's  Astronomy  (large  edition,) 
in  eighteen  books,  and  also  the  first  part  of 
Newton's  Principia,  which  is  now  in  process 
of  completion.  Mr.  Edkins  has  translated 
Whewell's  Mechanics,  and  given  them  many 
other  contributions  on  science  and  western 
literature.  Mr.  Muirhead  has  produced  a  work 
on  English  history  and  another  on  universal 
geography.  Dr.  Bridgman  has  published  a 
finely  illustrated  work  on  the  United  States 
of  America.  Dr.  W.  P.  Martin  has  translated 
Wheaton's  International  Law,  and  just  pub- 
lished an  elaborately  illustrated  work,  in  three 
large  volumes,  on  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Other  missionai'ies  have  given 
them  works  on  Electro-telegraphy,  Botany, 
and  elementary  treatises  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject of  Western  science.  And,  what  is  very 
important,  the  greater  number  of  these  works 
have  been  reprinted  verbatim  by  native  gentle- 
men, and  some  have  also  been  reproduced  in 
Japan  by  the  Japanese;  thus  vouching  not 
only  for  the  adaptedness  of  the  works,  but 
also  for  the  literary  attainments  of  the  au- 
thors. 

"  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing forces  at  work  in  China.  They  are  making 
their  influence  more  powerfully  felt  every  day, 
and  we  cannot  arrest  their  march.  We  may, 
if  we  please,  spend  time  in  discussing  whether 
it  be  right  or  wrong  to  force  ourselves  and 
our  opinions  on  the  Chinese ;  but  the  question 
is  practically  settled;  and  the  recent  light 
thrown  upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country  and  its  dependencies,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  grand  line  of  steamers  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  China,  preclude  the 
faintest  shadow  of  a  possibility  of  renewed 
isolation.  We  may  as  well  think  of  keeping 
the  tide  from  flowing,  or  the  sun  from  rising, 
as  foreigners  from  pressing  into  China  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  a  tide  of  enlightenment,  directed 
by  Providence. 

"  The  Chinese  are  not  naturally  an  anti-pro- 
gressive people.  They  are  peculiarly  amen- 
able to  reason,  have  no  caste,  and  no  powerful 
religious  bias.    Their  history  shows  that  they 


turies.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  they  adopted  the  decimal  system  of 
notation  introduced  by  the  Buddhists,  and 
changed  their  ancient  custom  of  writing 
figures  from  top  to  bottom,  for  the  Indian 
custom  of  from  left  to  right.  Every  dynasty 
has  improved  the  calendar  according  to  the 
increased  light  obtained  from  Western  as- 
tronomers. This  holds  particularly  true  of 
the  present  epoch.  When  the  Tartars  ob- 
tained possession  of  Peking  the  native  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  hastened  to  pre- 
sent the  new  governors  with  the  ancient 
calendar  "fully  revised  and  corrected."  An 
eclipse  was  near  at  hand.  The  Emperor  com- 
manded a  competition.  The  calculations  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Father  Schall,  alone  were 
correct,  and  thereon  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Astronomy. 

"  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Emperor, 
Kang-hi,  adopted  moveable  copper  types  for 
printing  his  magnum  opus,  an  illustrated  ency- 
clopedia of  10,000  books,  in  300  volumes  ;  and 
to  this  day  moveable  types  are  used  for  print- 
ing the  daily  Peking  Gazette,  only  they  are  of 
wood.  Chinese  farmers  in  the  south  and  north 
almost  simultaneously  naturalized  the  cotton- 
plant;  the  former  had  it  from  Batavia,  the 
latter  from  Bokhara.  The  northern  people 
have  universally  adopted  Indian  corn,  or 
maize,  as  also  the  potato,  from  Central  Asia. 
Tobacco  was  introduced  by  the  Manchu  dy- 
nasty, and  opium,  alas !  by  foreign  merchants. 

"  The  same  disposition  prevails  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  a  marked  manner  among  cer- 
tain prominent  literary  men.  The  translation 
of  Herschel's  great  work  on  Astronomy  has 
been  well  received,  and  its  teaching  will  doubt- 
less prevail.  Tsun-kwo-fan,  the  great  man- 
darin who  has  been  so  prominently  before  the 
European  public  of  late  years,  has  republished 
all  the  works  of  Euclid,  consisting  of  the  first 
six  books  translated  by  Matthew  Ricci,  and 
the  remaining  nine  recently  translated  by  Mr. 
Wylie.  Li-hung-chang,  the  famous  general  of 
world-wide  celebrity,  has  republished  Whe- 
well's Mechanics,  translated  by  Mr.  Edkins, 
with  a  large  supplement  upon  Hydrostatics 
and  Conic  Sections,  taken  from  the  almanac 
which  used  to  be  issued  yearly  by  that  gentle- 
man. The  father  of  Yeb,  the  former  viceroy 
of  Canton,  and  the  hero  of  the  late  Canton 
troubles,  has  republished  the  works  on  medi- 
cine, natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  given 
to  the  Chinese  by  Dr.  Hobson.  Tsun-kwo- 
fan's  brother,  Tsun-kwo-chein,  formerly  gov- 
ernor of  Che-kiang  province,  has  likewise 
published  all  the  works  of  the  native  mathe- 
matician, Li,  who  has  been  so  much  indebted 
to  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  who  has 
this  spring  been  called  to  Peking  by  tho  Em- 
peror, and  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  new  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  the 
capital. 

"Again,  although  the  present  Chinese  Min- 


have  adopted  every  manifest  improvement  istry  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  rail 
which  has  presented  itself  for  these  many  cen-j  ways,  telegraphs,  and  foreign  machinery  for 
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mining  operations,  yet  they  have  eagerly 
adopted  whatever  appears  conducive  to  their 
own  interests.  Within  the  last  few  years  they 
have  established  arsenals  at  various  places ; 
at  Tientsin,  at  Nankin,  at  Shanghai,  and  at 
Foochow.  They  have  nearly  finished  an  ex- 
tensive powder-manufactory  at  Tientsin,  and 
are  building  gun-boats  at  Shanghai  and  Foo- 
chow. They  are  also  drilling  their  troops, 
even  in  the  interior,  in  foreign  fashion;  and 
are  now  arranging  a  system  of  gun-boats  for 
the  coast.  They  have  built  two  or  three  light- 
houses, and  contemplate  many  more.  They 
have  also  established  some  schools  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  these  departments.  In 
order  to  cary  out  these  works  in  as  thorough 
a  manner  as  they  possibly  can,  they  have  em- 
ployed a  staff  of  skilled  Europeans  for  each 
locality  and  each  department,  at  very  high 
salaries.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  vari- 
ous establishments  are  conducted  with  great 
vigor,  and  they  are  turning  out  ordnance 
artillery  and  ammunition  of  very  superior 
character.  Nor  is  this  all.  Eecent  advices 
from  China  inform  me  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment have  also  employed  several  gentle- 
men for  the  translation  of  books,  but  unfor- 
tunately these  books  are  for  the  most  part  to 
aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  warlike  prepa- 
rations in  the  several  departments  just  alluded 
to.  "  They  are  chiefly  text-books  for  the  use 
of  students,  and  embrace  works  on  engineer- 
ing in  all  its  branches,  metallurgy,  the  manu- 
facture of  arms,  ammunition,  naval  architec- 
ture, chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  navi- 
gation, military  and  naval  tactics,  translation 
of  the  Admiralty's  charts  and  sailing  direc- 
tions for  the  Chinese  coast,"  &c.  Foreign 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  are  every  year  meet- 
ing with  a  wider  market,  and  not  only  are 
sailing  ships,  but  steamers  also,  increasingly 
chartered  by  native  merchants.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  hopeful,  inasmuch  as  they  evince 
a  sense  of  their  deficiencies  in  the  Chinese  mind. 

"Nor  have  they  been  insensible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Western  philanthropy.  Hospitals, 
indeed,  existed  in  the  Sung  dynasty,  between 
a. d.  960  and  1278,  and  perhaps  earlier;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  such  institutions 
received  an  immense  impulse  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Missions.  After  their  advent  in 
China,  under  the  pressure  of  their  example, 
and  from  the  Ming  dynasty  onwards,  found- 
ing hospitals  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
aged,  societies  for  providing  coffins  and  food 
for  the  poor,  have  been  established  in  a  large 
proportion  of  their  great  cities.  Schools,  and 
sometimes  free  schools,  have  been  founded  by 
Imperial  command  in  all  directions.  Kang- 
hi,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
issued  an  order  to  Governors  of  Provinces 
and  others,  commanding  the  establishment  of 
foundling  and  other  hospitals  in  all  large  cities. 
Yoong-Ching,  somewhere  about  1730,  ordered 
the  erection  of  free  schools  and  country  col- 
leges. A  similar  order  was  issued  by  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  in  1866,  and  some  private  gen- 
tlemen on  the  coast  are  now  instituting  girls' 
schools  in  imitation  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
establishments.  Vaccination  has  been  carried 
from  Canton  to  Peking,  where  there  are  now 
four  or  fivo  establishments  for  the  supply  of 
the  virus.  It  has  been  adopted  by  many  of 
the  natives  at  all  the  ports,  and  in  Shan-tung 
it  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, propagated  by  native  doctors.  They 
have  also  adopted  fire-engines,  and  in  some 
places  life-boats. 


"  In  reference  to  religious  matters  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  their  openness  to  con- 
viction. The  Buddhist  religion  is  a  foreign 
importation.  The  hai-ping  revolution,  which 
shook  the  Empire  to  its  very  centre  and  in 
the  first  portion  of  its  history  promised  so 
fair,  originated  in  the  perusal  of  a  foreign 
tract  and  was  fed  from  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  This  for  ever  sets  aside  the  idea 
of  the  unimpressibility  and  immobility  of  the 
Chinese  mind. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  China  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  and  grander  career  than  she  has 
ever  yet  known.  There  may  be  overturnings, 
convulsions,  much  evil  and  misery ;  these 
would  be  but  birth-throes.  This  is  the  way  of 
Providence  :  whose  path  is  frequently  through 
evil  to  good.  The  end,  however,  is  not  doubt- 
ful. This  great  Empire  will  yet  form  a  part 
of  that  glorious  Kosmos  to  which  we  all  look 
forward." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

The  following  entries  will  be  of  interest  to 
all.  1819,  1st  mo.  10th.  There  is  a  material 
difference  between  what  we  call  good  thoughts, 
and  being  brought  to  sit  under  the  teachings 
of  Christ  in  our  own  hearts,  when  assembled 
for  divine  worship.  His  words  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life  to  the  soul ;  but  the  wanderings 
of  the  mind  in  contemplating  religious  truths 
without  the  influence  of  his  spirit,  must  end 
in  barrenness  and  poverty.  Hence  it  is  our 
chief  business  to  labor  to  get  to  a  state  of 
humble  waiting  before  Him,  that  we  may  be 
instructed  by  the  gracious  words  that  still 
proceed  from  Him  in  his  spiritual  appearance 
in  the  heart. 

"  5th  mo.  2d.  It  is  a  great  favor  to  be  re- 
deemed from  all  outward  and  human  depend- 
ence, and  to  have  the  mind  brought  simply 
and  singly  to  wait  upon  God.  In  a  state  of 
reverent  silence  before  Him,  He  is  at  times 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  by  the  diffusion  of 
his  light  and  love,  and  the  soul  being  clothed 
with  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  its  sure 
mercies,  is  enabled  to  worship  as  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  and 
praise  to  his  great  name.  Herein  is  experi- 
enced the  communion  of  saints  as  at  his  table, 
a  partial  participation  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  The  soul  is  nourished  and  strength- 
ened not  only  by  the  living  virtue  flowing 
immediately  from  the  Head,  but  is  edified  by 
that  strength  which  every  joint  supplieth,  by 
the  effectual  working  of  the  measure  of  Grace 
in  every  part  of  the  body.  These  views  open- 
ed before  me  this  morning,  but  for  want  of 
coming  to  a  state  of  humble  patient  waiting, 
I  did  not  fully  realize  them  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. Latterly  this  has  been  nothing  new 
— but  perhaps  the  period  is  not  far  distant, 
when  I  shall  be  again  restored  to  a  more 
steady  and  sensible  enjoyment  of  this  blessed 
communion  so  essential  to  our  spiritual  life, 
and  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  Chris- 
tian warfare.  Oh!  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  faith  in  times  of  stripping  and  desertion. 
Without  it  we  shall  be  overcome  by  tempta- 
tion, rather  than  be  made  conquerors. 

"  6th  mo.  11th.  After  a  state  of  silence  for 
several  months,  on  4th  day  the  9th,  I  again 
apprehended  myself  called  upon  to  commu- 
nicate some  matter  which  was  opened  before 
me.  Like  many  other  presentations,  I  had 
doubts  whether  it  was  designed  for  others, 
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and  nearly  concluded  I  should  leave  the  ra 
ing  in  silence ;  but  after  attaining  a  stat 
resignation  either  to  speak  or  be  silent, 
doubt  was  removed,  and  I  was  enabled  to  c 
what  came  before  me,  with  calmness  ai 
degree  of  innocent  boldness.  I  make  t\ 
memoranda  for  my  own  use  at  a  future  pei 
of  life,  should  it  be  prolonged,  that  on  loot 
back  I  may  see  how  I  have  progressed  fifci 
one  time  to  another. 

"  There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learnei 
silence  as  well  as  in  speaking,  and  to 
brought  into  a  state  of  childlike  docility 
obedience  to  the  leadings  of  our  heavt 
Shepherd,  seems  to  be  the  principal  end  o? 
the  dispensations  of  his  wisdom.  The  haug 
ness  of  man  must  be  laid  low,  and  the  L 
alone  exalted  in  that  heart  which  is  prepa 
to  be  acceptably  engaged  in  his  service, 
a  state  of  deep  humility  and  patient  wait 
upon  Him,  we  become  prepared  to  discern 
motions  of  His  Spirit,  and  in  simplicity 
yield  compliance  therewith.  There  is  as  m 
need  to  learn  to  be  still  and  to  know  the 
tive,  forward  disposition  of  the  human  m 
reduced  to  subjection,  as  there  is  to  exp 
ence  a  willingness  wrought  to  perform 
Lord's  will  when  it  is  manifested.  He  i 
wise  Master  Builder,  and  if  we  abide  un 
his  preparing  hand,  He  will  fashion  us  i 
vessels  and  instruments  for  his  use."  pp.  52, 

Again,  p.  54,  "  Vessels  must  be  emptied 
fore  they  are  prepared  to  be  filled  ;  and 
only  emptied,  but  cleansed.    This  is  esp 
ally  the  case  with  the  vessels  of  the  Loi 
house." 

"  11th  mo.  5th.  I  attended  the  meeting 
Springfield  yesterday,  where  I  was  impres 
with  the  belief  it  was  right  to  commumclj: 
some  matter  which  opened  before  me;  but 
sitting  down,  an  enquiry  was  raised  in 
mind  whether  I  had  not  better  have  k 
silent.  I  could  not  perceive  any  uneask 
that  convinced  me  I  had  erred,  and  there! 
concluded  the  sensation  of  desertion  was  I 
for  me,  though  not  pleasant  to  the  creati 
It  is  an  humbling,  mortifying  work  ;  but  if 
are  preserved  in  the  Lord's  hand,  not  runn 
without  his  commandment,  nor  lagging 
hind  our  guide,  it  will  be  enough ;  and  w;  i 
He  sees  proper  He  will  give  evidence  that 
work  is  his,  and  that  as  we  faithfully  sub 
to  him  in  all  things,  He  will  perfect  it  to 
praise — at  least  this  is  my  sincere  hope  i 
belief."  p.  55. 

6th  mo.  11th,  1820,  he  writes:  "For  wh 
of  keeping  the  word  of  the  Lord's  patiei  k 
how  are  many  warming  themselves  m 
sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  and  thereby 
only  reaping  the  reward  of  poverty  and  i 
row,  but  bringing  into  disrepute  the  preci 
cause,  and  the  dignified  office  of  a  Gospel  n 
ister,  in  which  they  profess  themselves 
have  a  part.  Neither  the  most  extensr? 
gifted,  nor  those  of  the  largest  expe: 
have  any  thing  of  their  own  to  commun 
which  can  really  profit  the  people.  All  m  ts 
reverently  wait  upon  Him,  without  wh  ftsj 
they  can  do  nothing,  and  it  is  only  as  :;! 
opens  the  spring  and  causes  it  afresh  to  fl 
the  least  or  the  greatest,  are  authorized  i 
qualified  to  attempt  to  minister  to  the  st£ 
of  others." 

"  12th  mo.  24th.  In  our  meeting  last 
day,  the  24th,  I  felt  an  intimation  to  kn 
which  after  a  time  of  shrinking  was  given 
to.  It  was  such  a  trial  as  I  had  never  bei 
experienced.    I  Was  favored  to  get  throi  i 
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h  under  such  feelings  of  great  unworthi 
nd  deep  mortification,  that  afterwards 
jght  if  the  elders  were  to  inform  me 
vere  now  satisfied  I  had  no  part  in  the 

ry,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  me 
rain  hereafter  from  appearing  in  that 

Although  very  little  sense  of  Divine 

seemed  to  accompany  my  mind  in  the 
mance  of  what  I  believed  was  the  Mas- 
equiring,  I  have  not  felt  any  thing  like 
Donation,  but  a  desire  to  be  more  ateadily 
id  to  his  service,  that  in  childlike  sim- 

I  may  comply  with  his  commands, 
er  foolish  the  work  may  appear  in  the 

worldly  wisdom — this  must  all  be  mor- 
md  laid  in  the  dust."  p.  62. 
21,  5th  mo.  10th.    In  our  meeting  on 
v  morning  the  6th,  a  number  of  instruc- 
ews  passed  before  my  mind,  in  relation 

fearful  condition  which  those  will  be 
in  who  have  been  living  as  without  God 
world,  when  He  rises  up  to  judgment ; 
so  regarding  the  fallacy  of  cherishing 
isposition  or  practice,  opposed  to  the 
ty  and  self-denial  of  Christ;  to  which 
1  applicable  His  declaration,  "  Every 
which  my  Heavenly  Father  hath  not 
d,  shall  be  rooted  up."  As  has  been 
se  before,  these  openings  disappeared 
it  leaving  much  impression,  and  a  time( 
stling  with  floating  thoughts,  in  order 

to  a  place  of  steady  waiting  ensued, 
ds  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting  that 
ision  again  came  up,  producing  the  sen- 
of  duty  to  communicate  it,  accompanied 
he  reluctance  to  engage  in  the  awful 
I  endeavored  to  wait  for  the  pertur- 

to  subside,  that  if  anything  was  said, 
ht  be  with  proper  deliberation ;  and 
the  word  seemed  to  be  in  my  mouth,  I 
up  and  repeated  the  above  expression 
Saviour,  with  some  little  addition ;  but 
aited  in  expectation  that  further  matter 

be  furnished,  as  it  had  been  at  other 

to  my  admiration  the  prospect  died 

with  all  ability  to  say  a  word.  A  dec- 
m  of  the  Most  High,  respecting  his  own 
3  character  presented,  but  fearing  to 
any  thing  as  in  his  name,  without  t'eel- 
s  authority,  and  thus  be  liable  to  the 

"  Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  hand  ?" 
;ted  it,  and  stood  silent  for  some  little 
sind  then  closed  with  a  short  observa- 
l  reference  to  the  passage  I  had  recited, 
it  down.  I  felt  quite  calm,  and  though 
at  seeing  how  I  had  missed  my  way, 
tded  the  affair  had  laid  me  open  to  criti- 
md  perhaps  just  censure;  but  I  believed 
t  to  submit  quietly  to  all  the  conse- 
es;  not  doubting  that  if  I  labored  to 
lear  to  Him  whom  I  desired  to  serve,  it 

prove  useful  in  the  end. 
hen  an  opportunity  occurred,  I  made 
lquiry  of  my  beloved  parents,  whether 
iid  not  think  I  had  missed  in  some  way? 
ther  in  a  tender  manner  replied,  it  was 
ot  to  dwell  too  much  upon  it ;  what  I 
iid  was  not  unsound,  and  it  was  our  duty 
leaver  to  keep  near  to  the  gift,  and  in 
city  to  yield  to  its  requirings.    He  had 

in  his  services  that  to  begin  low  and 
ally  to  rise  as  the  opening  strengthened, 
ifest.  This  led  me  to  apprehend  I  had 
u  too  loudly  and  strongly,  from  a  degree 
iitement,  and  that  might  have  been  the 
of  the  closing  of  the  opening  if  there 
to  other.  How  necessary  it  is  for  all 
lave  been  in  measure  cleansed  by  His 


sanctifying  word,  carefully  to  guard  against 
the  subtlety  of  the  enemy  in  all  his  presenta- 
tions, lest  they  thereby  become  wounded ;  and 
in  the  day  when  they  should  have  on  their 
armor  to  engage  in  the  Lord's  cause,  they 
may  find  He  is  not  with  them  as  He  was  wont 
to  be  in  seasons  of  greater  tenderness,  and 
more  faithful  obedience  to  his  will."  pp.  64,  65. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Track  of  the  War  around  Metz. 

(Continued  from  page  260.) 

"7th  day,  morning,  helping  to  unpack  the 
goods,  or  rather  to  get  the  cases  upstairs  at 
the  stores ;  for  the  arrangement  of  the  7,000 
articles  of  apparel  they  contained  we  left  to 
the  women  Friends,  who  did  it  better  by  far 
than  we  should,  even  if  we  had  had  the  time. 
S.  G.  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  in  shirt  sleeves 
and  a  woman's  apron ;  and  nobody  idled  a 
moment. 

"  On  seventh  day  two  lieutenants  of  the 
Prussian  55th  Regiment  of  Lancers,  who  sat 
at  table  d'hote,  near  us,  joined  in  our  conver- 
sation. They  were  very  nice  men ;  one  of 
them  from  Upper  Silesia,  close  to  the  borders 
of  Russia,  where  he  has  left  a  wife  and  one 
little  child  the  same  age  as  Max.  They  beg- 
ged us  to  go  over  to  a  little  village  called  St. 
Remy — four  miles  out  on  the  Thionville  road, 
to  see  especially  to  the  case  of  a  poor  old  wo- 
man on  whom  they  had  been  quartered,  and 
in  whom  they  took  a  very  kind  interest ;  one 
of  them  having  driven  over,  with  a  doctor,  to 
see  if  he  could  help  her  when  she  was  ill. 
Four  of  us  (Wm.  Pumphrey,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
clay, Richard  Allen  and  myself)  walked  over 
in  the  afternoon  of  1st  day,  and  found  a  fright- 
ful scene  of  devastation — village  burnt  and 
people  living  in  little  huts  rigged  up  in  the 
ruins.  Old  '  Marie  Remy'  was  removed,  how- 
ever, to  a  village  further  on  ;  and  as  I  was 
stiff  and  tired  with  my  horse  exercise  of  two 
days  before,  1  excused  myself  from  accom- 
panying the  rest  of  the  party  any  further,  but 
remained  alone  in  the  village  till  they  came 
back.  I  crept  through  some  of  the  ruins,  into 
a  tiny  den  where  a  father,  mother,  and  two 
little  boys  all  slept  in  one  bed  I  No  one  at 
home  but  one  boy :  rest  gone  to  bury  his  aunt. 
Boy  came  out  to  pick  me  up  an  unburst  bomb- 
shell, but  could  not  find  it  for  the  snow.  It 
was  excessively  cold  weather ;  my  beard 
frozen  like  a  mass  of  iron  wire.  '  Was  there 
anyone  killed  here  ?'  said  I.  '  Mais  oui  1'  said 
the  little  boy — an  innocent  little  lad  of  ten 
years,  'Here's  one!'  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word  he  scraped  the  snow  away  with  his 
toe,  then  with  a  stick,  and  exposed  at  the  side 
of  a  little  mound  of  earth  the  tip  of  the  elbow 
of  a  corpse.  This  body  had  not  been  laid  in 
a  grave.  It  had  fallen  by  some  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  only 
were  thrown  over  it.  '  Voild  le  sang!1  said 
the  child — and  then  turned  away  to  show  me 
other  wreck  and  ruin. 

"  On  2nd  day  morning  we  had  work  at  the 
stores,  and  in  the  afternoon  Wm.  Pumphrey 
and  I  walked  to  Peltre,  one  of  tho  burnt  vil- 
lages, four  miles  out.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
miserable  sight — only  12  houses  left  out  of 
100.  The  people  are  living  in  little  dens 
fitted  up  in  the  blackened  ruins.  Two  cha- 
teaux have  been  burnt  adjoining  the  village. 
One  is  Mercy  le  Haut,  the  property  of  Vicomte 
du  Coetlosquet,  whose  son  was  my  guide  last 
night,  and  the  other  the  Chateau  de  Peltre 


a  place  as  large  as  Painswick  House,  in  the 
midst  of  new-planned  pleasure  grounds,  and 
with  a  model  farm,  and  work-peoples'  cottages 
annexed.  It  is  bran  new — the  workmen  had 
only  finished  the  furnishing  a  fortnight  before 
the  Prussians  came  and  burnt  it  all  down  to 
rubbish." 

"  10,  Rue  Poncelel, 
12th  mo.  9th,  1870,  (evening.) 

"  Our  round  to-day  was  a  heavy  one ;  25 
kilometres  through  Woippy,  Saulny,  Plesnois, 
Norry  le  Veneur,  and  Bellevue.  The  latter 
place ;  six  houses  burnt,  and  floors  removed 
bodily  from  the  houses  to  make  barricades 
with — all  the  windows  and  doors  gone,  from 
several  others.  The  people  are  crushed  with 
the  misery  this  entails — some  go  and  sleep  in 
other  villages,  others  huddle  together  in  the 
few  rooms  still  left.  A  shoemaker  we  visited 
said  that  Prussian  soldiers  had  burnt  the  only 
useful  leaves  of  his  account  book  (' registre,') 
This  wanton  act  of  cruelty  had  prevented  him 
from  getting  in  the  little  money  due  to  him, 
and  he  could  not  even  buy  new  tools  to  start 
with !  He  looked  very  miserable  and  starved, 
but  his  two  little  children  were  fat  and  well. 

"  I  hope  to-morrow  to  get  some  more  visits 
done.  We  shall  thus  get  an  exact  report  of 
the  present  state  of  the  whole  district,  which 
is  not  half  so  bad  as  it  was;  cutting  off  non- 
necessitous  cases,  will  relieve  those  whose  real 
wants  are  pressing,  all  the  more  effectually. 
Of  course,  human  nature  is  the  same  in  North- 
eastern France  as  it  is  anywhere  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden ;  and  we  get  a  good  deal  of 
selfishness  and  deception  to  contend  with.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  people  are  simple- 
hearted  sort  of  folk,  who  would  compare  with 
our  own  peasantry  in  every  point  without 
losing  ground." 

"  10,  Rue  Poncelet, 
Metz,  12th  mo.  12th,  1870. 

"  We  have  been  over  two  of  the  hospitals 
full  of  French  wounded  soldiers,  and  had  long 
and  interesting  chats  with  them.  They  have 
all  sorts  of  injuries.  One  lying  at  Samuel 
Gurney's  house  received  five  bullets  at  the 
same  instant  in  different  parts  of  his  body. 
The  balls  do  not  generally  lodge  in  the  wound, 
as  formerly,  but  travel  all  along  the  bones  in 
a  most  extraordinary  way — sometimes  run- 
ning up  the  arm,  passing  in  at  the  chest,  and 
out  at  the  back !  One  poor  fellow  was  brought 
here  on  the  9th  from  that  great  night  sortie 
from  Paris.  He  belonged  to  General  Ducrot's 
corps,  and  was  only  22  years  of  age.  Shot 
through  the  leg  ;  fell  on  a  turnip  field  ;  lay  for 
three  days  and  nights  untended  in  the  midst 
of  that  horribly  cold  weather.  His  right  leg 
is  frozen  dead  to  the  knee — his  left  to  his 
ancle  ;  and  his  fingers  also.  He  got  nothing 
to  eat  or  drink.  Tried  to  gnaw  a  turnip,  but 
could  not  get  his  teeth  into  it.  He  was  picked 
up  at  last,  and  brought  here — the  dirt  never 
washed  from  his  face.* 


*  "One  of  the  Dutch  surgeons  gave  me  an  account  of 
the  French  Ambulance  in  the  Jardin  Burners,  which 
was  grossly  neglected.  Out  of  42  amputations  only two 
cases  survived.  In  another  ca.se,  out  of  12  amputations 
not  one  lived.  The  funds  were  stolen  by  the  chief,  who 
made  off;  and  for  160  wounded  tiiere  were  only  one 
sergeant  surgeon  and  two  '  aides.'  The  dressings  were 
only  done  once  in  four  days.  The  Dutch  hospitals  were 
exceedingly  well  managed— quiet,  airy,  and  clean,  and 
presided  over  by  exceedingly  nice  men.  Even  here, 
however,  there  were  some  mournful  sights.  One  poor 
young  man  was  at  the  point  of  death.  His  eye  was  al- 
!  ready  fast  glazing,  and  his  face  white  and  rigid,  with  ;i 
I  melancholy  stamp,  I  shall  never  forget !  Talk  of  glory 
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"  The  day  I  came  to  Metz,  they  were  re 
moving  a  temporary  railway  that  had  been 
made  from  the  station  into  the  town,  for  bring 
ing  in  three  hundred  and  twenty  goods  vans,  to 
form  a  typhus  fever  hospital  in  the  great  square 
opposite  the  Caserne  Eugenie. 

10,  Rue  Poneelet, 
Metz,  12th  mo.  13th,  1870 
"  All  day  yesterday  and  to-day  my  lot  has 
lain  at  the  office,  and  in  Metz  itself.    It  is 
more  prosey  and  matter-of-fact  work  than 
visiting  the  villages,  but  quite  as  necessary, 
if  not  even  more  so.    We  send  out  about  five 
tons  of  flour  and  potatoes  daily,  besides  cloth 
ing  and  blankets ;  and  this  means  a  good  deal 
of  writing  and  talking  I  can  assure  thee 
C.  E.  has  driven  two  of  our  women  friends 
over  to  a  village  east  of  Metz  this  afternoon 
called  *  *  *  * ;  but  they  came  back  without 
giving  a  single  article,  as  in  this  instance  there 
was  no  sufficient  ground  for  helping  the  peo 
pie.    They  called  on  a  gentleman  named  - 
who  was  a  captain  in  the  French  Army, 
wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  here — taken 
into  the  Prussian  ambulance  as  a  prisoner 
crept  out  after  dark :  was  supposed  to  have 
died  and  therefore  thrown  out,  and  his  name 
entered  on  the  Prussian  return  as  'dead. 
This  enabled  him  to  slip  back  home  to  his 
chateau,  where  he  received  our  friends  to-day 
with  great  politeness  and  cheerfulness  though 
he  had  not  a  morsel  of  bread  to  offer  them  : 
every  room  in  his  mansion  being  spoiled  with 
filth;  every  article  of  furniture,  except  one 
solitary  piano,  smashed:  all  the  marble  top 
tables  shivered  to  fragments,  chairs  and  tables 
and  book-cases  burnt,  books  torn  up,  title 
deeds  scattered  about  the  grounds  for  waste 
paper.    He  has  borrowed  a  couple  of  chairs 
a  bowl  or  two,  a  spoon  and  knife,  &c,  from 
some  of  his  poor  neighbors,  to  begin  house 
keeping  again  I     Our  two  friends  Thomas 
Whitwell  and  W.  Pumphrey,  have,  as  I  have 
already  said,  returned  safe  and  sound  from 
Bitsche.    Their  adventures  in  getting  into, 
and  out  of  the  beleaguered  city  were  really 
more  like  a  story  of  the  middle  ages  than  any 
thing  else.    Even  with  the  positive  orders  of 
the  Prussian  Governor  here,  they  had  no  easy 
matter  to  get  past  the  lines — being  led  round 
through  the  woods,  and  the  deep  snow,  for 
miles,  to  hide  from  their  sight  the  German 
batteries,  of  which  they  never  even  saw  a 
single  gun.    Finally  they  got  into  the  town, 
and  found  90  houses  burnt  and  100  battered 
to  bits  by  bombshells,  out  of  360  !  The  people 
living  in  places  fitted  up  in  the  ruins.  The 
citadel  is  cut  in  the  solid-sandstone  rock,  and 
is  at  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the  town, 
utterly  impregnable  to  all  the  batteries  in 
existence.    Eleven  days  and  nights  the  Ger- 
man guns  poured  their  iron  storm  into  the 
town,  and  then,  finding  it  useless,  they  ceased. 
From  the  citadel  everything  could  be  seen  for 
miles;  of  course  two  strangers  wending  their 
way  to  the  town,  over  the  snow,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  besiegers,  was  enough  to  excite 
the  suspicion  of  the  French  Commandant. 
He  sent  down  a  messenger  to  bring  them  up 
into  the  citadel.    They  produced  their  papers 
— the  Commandant  read  their  commission — 
was  delighted  with  it — signed  and  stamped  a 
pass  for  their  free  passage  about  the  town, 
where  they  found  very  great  distress.  We 


of  war.  What  are  iron  cross,  and  legion  of  honor,  or 
Imperial  Crown  ?  This  is  the  work  these  are  the  re- 
ward of!  One  had  better  wear  a  convict's  chain  than 
either  of  them." 


are  not  allowed  openly  to  send  food  in  to  them; 
*  *  *  *  At  half-past  4  p.  m.  their  errand  was 
done,  and  they  prepared  to  leave.  The  frozen 
draw-bridge  was  swung — it  would  not  go  down ! 
and  finally  they  had  to  scramble  down  into 
the  frozen  moat,  scale  the  wall  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  set  out  for  the  Prussian  lines  in 
the  midst  of  a  driving  snow.  Suddenly  they 
were  hailed  by  two  sentinels,  and  challenged 
for  the  pass-word.  They  gave  «*  *  *•  and 
their  guide  '  *  * '  This  would  not  do — with 
a  shout  they  were  ordered  back.  The  guide, 
taking  advantage  of  the  blinding  snow,  led 
them  through  a  sinuous  path  in  the  woods 
and  at  last  got  clear  of  all.  William  Pum- 
phrey had  one  or  two  falls  on  the  ice — and 
once  the  whole  three  fell  together  I  W.  P.  is 
much  knocked  up  with  fatigue  and  pleurisy 
His  time  is  close  upon  up  for  returning." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

WHAT  IS  HOME. 
Home's  not  merely  four  square  walls, 

Though  hung  with  pictures  nicely  gilded  ; 
Home  is  where  affection  calls, 

Filled  with  shrines  the  heart  hath  builded. 

Home !  go  watch  the  faithful  dove, 
Sailing  'neath  the  heaven  above  us  ; 

Home  is  where  we've  one  to  love, 
Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  us. 

Home's  not  merely  roof  and  room ; 

Home  needs  something  to  endear  it ; 
Home  is  where  the  heart  can  bloom — 

Where  there's  some  kind  heart  to  cheer  it  ? 

What  is  home  with  none  to  meet, 
None  to  welcome,  none  to  greet  us  ? 

Home  is  sweet,  and  only  Weet, 

Where  there's  one  we  love  to  meet  us. 


Selected. 

THE  FIRST  SUNRISE. 
There  was  no  sun,  but  there  was  light, 

The  bonds  of  darkness  rending  ; 
There  was  no  earth,  but  shores  of  night 

With  seas  of  day  were  blending  ; 
And  o'er  the  world,  without  a  sound, 
In  grand  eternal  silence  bound, 
The  dim-lit  flood  extending. 

God  spake  the  word :  up  rose  the  earth,  , 

The  waters  round  it  clinging  ; 
And  with  glad  wonder  at  its  birth 

The  highest  heavens  were  ringing  ; 
Through  all  the  world  a  sound  went  out, 
The  sons  of  God  for  joy  did  shout 
The  morning  stars  were  singing. 

There  fell  a  silence  from  on  high, 
And  hush'd  the  wondrous  story : 
God  spake ;  and  sunrise  drenched  the  sky, 

And  smote  the  mountains  hoary : 
Then  burst  from  Heaven  a  mighty  song ; 
The  sons  of  God,  so  bright  and  strong, 
Gave  unto  Him  the  glory ! 

Sunday  Magazine. 
For  "The  Friend." 

California. 

(Continued  from  page  258.) 

"  San  Francisco, — '  Friscoe'  or  '  the  Bay,' 
as  the  miners  in  the  mountains  and  over  in 
Nevada  familiarly  call  their  pet  city  by  the 
sea, — holds  a  first  place  in  all  the  life  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Capital  and  commerce  centre 
here  ;  it  is  the  social  focus  and  the  intellectual 
inspiration,  not  only  of  California,  but  of  Ne- 
vada, Oregon  and  Idaho  as  well ;  an  annual 
visit  here  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  miner's 
desolate  life ;  and  scold  they  ever  so  much  at 


its  pretensions  and  its  absorbing  influences, 
all  the  people  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains 
feel  a  peculiar  personal  pride  in  San  Francisco, 

and  look  forward  to  no  greater  indulgence  in  I  soldiers'  camp,  yonder,  by  the  water, 
life  than  to  come  hither.  '  bristling  fort,  again  the  conspicuous  and  % 


"  Why  this  fascination,  it  is  not  so  ea8 
see  or  say.    The  town  sprawls  roughly  i 
the  coarse  sand-hills  that  the  ocean  has  rc 
and  blown  up,  and  is  still  rolling  and  blovi 
up,  from  out  its  waters.  The  business  str 
are  chiefly  on  made  land  under  the  hills 
by  the  bay.    Up  and  out  from  these, 
streets  roll  on  irregular  grades  over  the 
to  the  homes  of  the  population.    The  ft 
comers,  having  begun  wrongly  on  the  An 
can  straight  line  and  square  system  of  laji 
out  the  city,  are  tugging  away  at  these 
with  tireless  energy,  to  reduce  the  street 
grade  that  man  and  horse  can  ascend  and 
scend  without  double  collar  and  breecl 
help ;  but  there  is  work  in  it  for  many  a  , 
eration  to  come.    They  might  have  be 
accepted  the  situation  at  the  first,  made 
ture  engineer  and  architect  in  chief,  and| 
cled  the  hills  with  their  streets  and  buildi 
instead  of  undertaking  to  go  up  and  1 
through  them.    Such  a  flank  attack  w< 
have  been  much  more  successful  and  econ 
cal,  and  given  them  a  vastly  more  picturei 
city.  Boston  had  the  advantage  of  cow-p 
to  establish  its  streets  by;  but  no  estray 
ever  visited  these  virgin  sand-hills  of 
Francisco,  as  innocent  of  verdure  as  a  bal 
sorrow  or  vice.    Many  of  the  streets  up 
over  the  hills  are  so  steep  that  it'is  imposf 
to  drive  upon  them ;  and  where,  in  the 
gress  of  shovel  and  cart,  they  are  cut  dc 
we  shall  see  houses  perched  up  a  hundred 
or  more  in  the  air  on  the  ancient  grad«i 
nature. 

"  Wherever  the  hill-sides  and  tops  are 
tened  with  houses  or  pavements,  or  tr 
daily  sluiced  with  water,  there  the  fou: 
tions  are  measurably  secure,  and  the  dee 
the  purchaser  means  something ;  but  all  i 
where,  all  the  open  lots  and  unpaved  ps 
are  still  undergoing  the  changing  and  crea 
process.  The  daily  winds  from  the  near  o( 
swoop  up  the  soil  in  one  place  and  depos 
in  another  in  great  masses,  like  drifts  of  sc 
We  shall  often  find  a  suburban  street  bloc 
up  with  fresh  sand;  the  owner  of  vacant 
needs  certainly  to  pay  them  a  daily  visi 
order  to  prove  title;  and  the  chance  any 
is,  that,  between  one  noon  and  another! 
and  his  neighbor  will  have  changed  pro 
ties  to  an  indefinite  depth.  Incidental  tc 
this,  of  course,  are  clouds  of  sand  and  ( 
through  all  the  residence  and  open  partt 
the  city,  making  large  market  for  soap 
clothes-brushes,  and  putting  neat  housekee] 
quite  in  despair  for  their  furniture.  Na 
ally  enough,  there  is  a  looseness  on  the  i 
ject  of  cleanliness  that  would  shock  your 
fashioned  New  England  housewives. 

But  then,  as  compensation,  the  winds  j 
health — keeping  the  town  fresh  and  cl< 
and  the  hills  offer  wide  visions  of  bay 
river,  and  islands  and  sister  hills, — away 
and  in,  with  varying  life  of  shipping, 
manufactures,  and  agriculture;  and,  hanj 
over  all,  a  sky  of  azure  with  broad  horiz 
Ocean  ward  is  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  co 
ing  one  of  the  hills  with  its  scrawny,  1 
running,  live  oak  shrub  trees,  and  its  w 
monuments,  conspicious  among  which  are 
erections  to  those  martyrs  to  both  Wesl 
and  Eastern  civilization  and  progress,—! 
derick,  the  mechanic  and  senator,  James  K 
of  William,  the  editor,  and  Baker,  the  sole 
Here  is  the  old  mission  quarter,  there 
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Orphan  Asylum,  monument  of  the  ten- 
s  and  devotion  of  the  women  of  the  city; 
.  the  left  of  that  still,  the  two  Jewish 
eries,  each  with  its  appropriate  and 
.1  burial  chapel.  No  other  American 
>lds  in  its  very  centre  such  sweeping 
)f  itself  and  its  neighborhood ;  and  every 
must  make  sure  to  secure  them  from 
at  points  within  and  around  the  city ; 
ire  in  themselves  revelations  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Empire,  certainly  of  San 
sco's  security  as  its  metropolis, 
en  the  little  yards  around  the  dwellings 
prosperous,  even  of  those  of  moderate 
are  made  rich  with  all  the  verdure  of 
nhouse,  with  only  the  cost  of  a  daily 
Dg.  The  most  delicate  of  evergreens; 
if  every  grade  and  hue  ;  fuchsias  vigor- 
id  high  as  lilac  bushes ;  nasturtiums 
ng  over  fences  and  up  house- walls ; 
ng  vines  of  delicate  quality,  unknown 
East;  geraniums  and  salvias,  pansies 
isies,  and  all  the  kindred  summer  flow- 
New  York  and  New  England,  grow 
jssom  under  these  skies  throughout  the 
-the  same  in  December  and  January  as 
e  and  August, — with  a  richness  and  a 
jness  that  are  rarely  attained  by  any 
jr  culture  in  the  East.  The  public 
icts  furnish  water,  though  at  consider- 
:pense,  and  pipes  convey  and  spread  it 
spray  all  over  yard  and  garden.  The 
is,  every  man's  door-yard  in  the  city  is 
eastern  conservatory;  and  little  hum- 
tages  smile  out  of  this  city  of  sand-hills 
st,  as  green  and  as  yellow,  and  as  red 
purple,  as  gayest  of  gardens  can  make 

1  Francisco  weather,  as  has  been  inti- 
is  altogether  original;  you  cannot  palm 
.  Thomas's  almanac  on  the  weather 
m, — '  calculated  for  Boston,  but  equally 
tble  to  any  other  meridian,' — in  this 

There  is  nothing  like  it,  either  here 

Pacific  coast,  or  elsewhere.  The  an- 
is  very  much  because  the  town  is  con- 

'  in  the  draft.'  While  elsewhere,  along 
the  Coast  Hills  uninterruptedly  break 
ady  north-west  breeze  from  the  ocean 
summer,  here  they  open  just  enough  to 
i  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver 
n  Francisco  Bay,  and  let  in  like  a  tide 
ipe  steam  the  ocean  breeze  and  mists, 
winter  comes,  the  wind  changes  to 
sast,  and  blows  to  softer  scale,  and  be- 
showers, — for  then  comes  the  rain, — 
y  is  clearer  and  the  air  balmier  than  in 
<St  Thus  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
i£  their  winters,  and  apologize  for  their 
rs ;  and  invalids  need  to  flee  away  from 
q  the  latter  season.  The  ladies  wear 
July  and  August ;  and  many  a  day  of 
gust  visit  did  it  feel  as  if  the  weather 
ming  down  upon  us  with  a  snow-storm, 
idred  anomalies  and  contrasts  force 
Ives  upon  the  observant  visitor  in  the 
is,  social  and  intellectual  life  of  San 
ico.  Some  of  the  finest  qualities  are 
d  with  others  that  are  both  shabby  and 
y.'    There  is  sharp,  full  development 

aterial  powers  and  excellences ;  wealth 
tical  quality  and  force ;  a  recklessness 
ting  with  the  elements  of  prosperity  ; 
lash,  a  certain  chivalric  honor,  com- 
/ith  carelessness  of  word,  of  integrity, 

equence  ;  a  sort  of  gambling,  specula- 
)rse-jockeying  morality, — born  of  the 
inties  of  mining,  its  sudden  heights, 


its  equally  surprising  depths,  and  the  eager 
haste  to  be  rich.       *        *        *  * 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Answer  to  the  Fifth  Query. 

"Poor  Friends'  necessities  are  duly  inspected, 
and  they  assisted  in  such  business  as  they  are 
capable  of;  their  children  freely  partake  of 
learning  to  fit  them  for  business" — sometimes 
it  is  said  "  No  poor  children  amongst  us." 
However  safe  these  answers  may  be  in  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view,  there  is  room  for  thoughtful 
consideration  on  some  of  its  bearings.  Liberal 
bequests  to  some  of  our  schools  have  and  do 
encourage  many  weary  parents  to  lengthen 
out  a  little  longer  the  time  for  instruction  to 
the  children  who  must  needs  prepare  and 
enter  upon  duties  in  some  field  of  labor,  for 
that  which  belongs  to  this  present  time.  At 
this  day  of  striving  and  struggling  for  self- 
dependence,  but  few  may  come  to  the  notice 
(of  those  who  may  not  care  to  see)  as  poor 
and  destitute.  Yet  how  many,  as  they  are 
about  leaving  school,  whose  opportunity  for 
gathering  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  has 
been  limited,  would  be  glad  to  receive  what 
their  surroundings  seem  to  deny,  and  might 
be  greatly  benefited  and  assisted  by  consult- 
ing even  a  record  where  wants  for  an  appren- 
tice or  helping  hands  for  different  services 
were  stated,  where  they  might  see  such  an 
opening  as  their  ability  and  choice  would  de- 
sire. The  young  need,  most  of  all,  assistance 
where  and  how  to  seek  suitably.  The  start- 
ing point  from  the  retired  childhood's  home 
to  the  busy  world  without,  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Many,  as  young  D.  Wheeler  of  old, 
early  feel  that  the  perplexities  attending  it, 
a  first  wrong  step,  make  another  one  easy; 
and  though  few  that  stray  may  go  so  far  in 
the  crooked  path  as  this  Friend  did;  yet 
many  take  steps  not  easily  retraced  in  after 
life,  and  become  satisfied  in  some  measure, 
with  the  places  they  occupy,  though  stopping 
short  of  what  they  might  have  attained  to. 

The  eye  of  my  mind  is  turned  towards  a 
worthy  man,  appointed  to  an  high  station  in 
another  religious  society,  who,  in  expressing 
his  views  in  their  business  assemblies,  stated 
how  in  many  things  the  bias  of  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Westtown  clings  to  him.  Occasion- 
ally he  may  be  seen  taking  his  seat  where  he 
was  a  member  by  birthright,  a  stranger;  but 
with  this  feeling  in  his  heart,  "  my  people  !  I 
love  to  sit  down  with  them  still."  Many  years 
ago  this  was  a  precious  boy,  gentle  and  seri- 
ous. His  father,  a  land  speculator,  failed  in 
his  business  and  neglected  altogether  attend- 
ing our  meetings.  The  boy,  following  the 
example  of  his  departed  mother,  still  went ; 
but  he  had  early  to  seek  a  calling :  he  looked 
toward  his  own,  not  knowing  who  to  ad- 
dress quietly,  without  exposing  the  parents 
inability  or  influence  to  direct  him.  He  soon 
found  a  business  in  a  large  mercantile  house 
in  a  still  larger  city  of  temptation.  A  few 
times  he  sought  the  place  for  worship  of  his 
own  people,  sometimes  by  invitation  going  to 
others,  where  a  little  acquaintance  was  more 
easily  made.  He  married  early  with  one  of 
these,  and  was  offered  an  honorable  situation 
which  he  has  ever  filled  with  dignity.  That 
boy,  as  many  at  the  present  time,  with  capa- 
bility of  mind  and  solid  character,  was  not 
thought  of  as  being  among  the  poor ;  but  he 
needed  what  might  serve  as  a  channel  for  ob- 


taining an  occupation  more  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  than  what  the  Public  Ledger  afforded. 

No  place  is  free  from  the  tempter's  wiles, 
none  so  distant  or  unlikely  but  the  still  small 
voice  may  follow ;  and  they  who  happily  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  will  have  a  helper 
above  all  others  ;  will  desire  less  and  have  less 
need  for  that  which  may  be  extended  from 
their  fellow  man  :  for  the  efforts  of  these  may 
slumber  and  sleep,  or  their  ear  grow  heavy 
and  not  hear.  But  there  is  a  period  before 
this  true  knowledge  is  attained,  in  which  a 
little  more  christian  care  from  that  portion  of 
the  body  which  has  received  His  command 
(with  the  power  also  from  Him  to  bestow) 
"feed  my  lambs."  This  care  might  prove, 
through  His  blessing,  a  true  help  to  many  to 
come  to  understand  the  principles  of  our  pro- 
fession, and  early  bias  of  opinion  ripen  with 
the  years  to  a  living  experience. 

The  child  that  has  listened  to  the  praise- 
worthy answers  to  the  query  quoted  at  the 
commencing  of  these  lines,  may  naturally  look, 
in  the  hour  of  his  future  need,  for  at  least  the 
help  of  influence,  rather  than  seek  where  a 
poor  child  feels  not  so  sensibly  the  appellation 
given.  As  we  have  opportunity,  said  the 
Apostle,  "Let  us  do  good  to  all  men,  especi- 
ally unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith." 

Hast  thou  never  seen  a  grandsire, 
With  his  eyes  aglow  with  joy, 
Bring  to  mind  some  act  of  kindness 
Extended  to  him  when  a  boy  ; 
Or  relate  some  slight  or  coldness, 
With  a  brow  all  clouded,  when 
He  said,  they  were  too  thoughtless 
To  remember  boys  made  men. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Are  Meetings  for  Discipline  Attended? 

On  page  674  of  Wm.  Evans'  Journal,  he 
says  :  "  The  Quarterly  Meeting  convened  next 
day.  I  was  silent  in  both  meetings.  It  was 
distressing  to  see  so  many  young  people  leav- 
ing the  house,  as  the  partitions  were  closing  ; 
and  some  of  the  members  not  returning  for 
some  time,  even  after  a  messenger  had  been 
sent  to  desire  them  to  come  in.  It  is  discour- 
aging that  so  little  effect  seemed  to  follow 
the  affectionate  labors  bestowed  upon  them 
by  exercised  servants  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ." 

It  has  been  an  increasing  concern  upon  my 
mind  of  late,  that  overseers  and  other  con-« 
cerned  Friends,  may  not  relax  their  efforts  to 
endeavor  to  check  this  growing  evil;  and 
even  some  that  are  members  in  this  day,  take 
the  privilege  of  absenting  altogether  from 
meetings  for  Discipline,  who  are  generally  at 
our  meetings  for  worship,  but  leave  when 
about  to  transact  the  weighty  affairs  of  the 
church. 

Coal  Creek,  Iowa,'2d  mo.  21st,  1871. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Trne  Religion  a  Spiritual  Work  and  Worship. 

To  inward  waiting  upon  God,  for  the  times 
of  refreshing  from  his  life-giving  presence, 
were  our  forefathers  eminently  turned,  and  to 
this  do  we  look  for  a  continuance,  or  return, 
of  the  divine  favor  witnessed  by  t  hem,  in  being 
redeemed  from  every  outward  or  human  de- 
pendence, in  the  worship  and  work  of  the 
Lord ;  which  we  believe  to  be  eminently  in- 
ward and  spiritual,  and  in  the  will,  time  and 
measure  of  the  Head  of  the  church. 

"  Man  is  fallen  from  God,  and  by  all  the  im- 
aginations that  can  enter  into  his  heart,  and 
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by  all  the  means  he  can  use,  or  courses  he  can 
run,  cannot,"  says  Isaac  Penington,"  return 
back  to  God  again,  or  so  much  as  desire  it. 

"  All  professions  of  God  and  Christ  upon 
the  earth,  all  knowledge  and  beliefs  whatso- 
ever, with  all  practices  and  duties  and  ordi- 
nances of  worship,  save  only  such  as  proceed 
from,  and  are  held  in  the  pure  life,  are  but  as 
so  many  fig-leaves,  or  deceitful  plasters,  which 
may  skin  over  the  wound,  but  cannot  truly 
heal  it. 

"  The  living  seed  of  eternal  life,  which  God 
hath  hid  in  man,  underneath  his  earth,  hath 
in  it  the  living  virtue,  which  alone  can  heal 
man,  and  restore  him  to  God."  This  inward, 
hidden,  spiritual  seed  of  the  kingdom,  we  pro- 
fess to  believe  that  God  alone  can  raise  into 
dominion  in  our  hearts,  as  He  is  waited  upon 
in  the  silence  of  all  fleshly  thoughts  and 
reasonings.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "no  salva- 
tion but  by  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ,  who 
saves  by  the  new  covenant  written  in  the 
heart,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  write. 
Therefore  the  first  step  in  religion,  is  to  know 
how  to  meet  with  God's  Spirit,  which  is,  as  a 
convincer  of  sin,  by  his  light  shining  in  the 
conscience;  the  believing  in  which  is  the  true 
way  to  life  eternal,  uniting  the  soul  to  God, 
and  opening  the  springs  of  life  to  it." 

This  testimony  to  the  true  and  saving  know- 
ledge, which  is  spiritual  and  experimental,  is 
supported  by  that  of  scripture,  which  declares, 
that  "  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent ;"  and  no  mere  literal  acquirement, 
or  outside  observance,  can  form  an  availing 
substitute,  however  nearly  it  may  come  in 
appearance  to  the  heavenly  gift  and  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  regard  to  prayer,  says  Penington,  "he 
that  utters  a  word  beyond  the  sense  that  God 
begets  in  his  spirit,  takes  God's  name  in  vain, 
and  provokes  him  to  jealousy  against  his  soul. 
1  Goal  is  in  heaven,  thou  art  on  earth,  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few.'  The  few  words  which 
the  Spirit  speaks,  or  the  few  still,  soft,  gentle 
breathings  which  the  Spirit  begets,  are  pleas- 
ing to  God  and  profitable  to  the  soul ;  but  the 
many  words  which  man's  wisdom  affects  hurt 
the  precious  life,  and  thicken  the  veil  of  death 
over  the  soul ;  keeping  that  part  alive  which 
separates  from  God  ;  which  part  must  die,  ere 
the  soul  can  live." 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  regarding  the 
ministry,  and  religious  teachings  and  conver- 
sation. The  practice  which  is  obtaining  cur- 
rency, with  many  amongst  us,  to  familiarize 
like  others  the  use  of  the  sacred  name,  is  felt, 
by  those  who  dare  not  join  in  it,  as  very  much 
lessening  the  weight  of  their  remarks  and 
services,  and  lowering  the  majesty  and  dignity 
of  Omnipotence  to  a  level  with  earthly  rank 
and  power.  In  scripture  many  are  the  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  are  now  used  by  the  truly 
reverential. 

Of  the  experimental  and  saving  knowledge 
of  Christ,  says  Penington,  "this  same  Word 
of  eternal  life,  and  no  other,  which  took  the 
body  of  flesh  upon  Him,  is  also  manifested, 
and  dwelleth  in  the  hearts  of  his  saints;  who, 
as  they  receive  Him  in  the  faith  which  is  of 
Him,  dwells  in  them  richly,  manifesting  in  the 
vessel  the  treasures  of  his  divine  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  Now,  this  is  the  precious  know- 
ledge of  Christ  indeed ;  and  this  is  it  every 
one  is  to  wait  for ;  to  find  a  measure  of  the 
same  life,  the  fullness  whereof  dwells  in  Him 
bodily,  dwelling  in  our  mortal  bodies,  and 


making  us  like  unto  Him,  in  spirit,  nature 
and  conversation." 

In  observing  the  springing  up  of  spiritual 
worship  in  his  day,  "  he  foretells  a  day  in 
which  it  will  be  as  honorable  to  wait  for  the 
movings  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  worship  alone 
therein,  as  it  is  now  reproachful."  Is  this  day, 
we  may  ask,  yet  to  come,  or  has  it  come  and 
passed  away,  that  we  now  see  so  much  of 
human  invention  and  machinery  in  the  pro- 
fessed worship  and  service  of  God ;  so  much 
of  a  dependence  upon  human  wisdom  and 
knowledge  for  ability  to  perform  religious 
duties,  exalting  these  above  that  which  comes 
to  the  heart  by  the  little,  despised  witness  for 
Truth,  in  "  the  still  small  voice"  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ? 

If  we  are  ever  to  witness  a  return  to  that 
experience  of  divine  favor,  so  eminently  crown- 
ed with  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  earlier  times, 
it  must  be  by  a  return,  a  practical  return,  to 
our  ancient  faith  in  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  spiritual  worship  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh; 
of  waiting  upon  God  for  a  renewal  of  qualifi- 
cation for  every  fresh  service  in  his  church, 
wherein  alone  He  is  honored  in  the  services 
of  any;  for  his  works  alone  can  praise  Him; 
and  no  graven  image  thereof  will  be  accepted 
of  Him,  however  specious  this  may  appear  to 
human  sight  and  understanding  ;  for,  as  it  is 
written,  He  "  will  not  give  his  glory  to  an- 
other, nor  his  praise  to  graven  images."  "  The 
letter"  (the  mere  outside,  literal  knowledge) 
"  killeth,  it  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life."  And, 
while  the  wages  of  the  exercise  of  this  is 
death,  "  the  gift  of  God  (the  life  and  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit)  is  eternal  life."  Wherefore, 
let  us  seek  to  have  all  our  offerings  seasoned 
with  the  heavenly  savor ;  that  we  may  be- 
come a  holy  priesthood  unto  God,  serving 
and  honoring  him  by  doing  his  bidding,  and 
that  alone. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  righteous  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this 
seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His, 
and  in  consonance  with  this  language  is  the 
ancient  promise  through  the  mouth  of  His 
prophet,  of  His  peculiar  care  and  regard 
for  His  vineyard  (the  Church).  "I  the 
Lord  do  keep  it ;  I  will  water  it  every  mo- 
ment :  lest  any  hurt  it.  I  will  keep  it  night 
and  day."  And  the  lip  of  truth  has  declared, 
"  Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings 
of  mine  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him 
unto  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  upon 
a  rock,  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house ;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon 
a  Bock."  Therefore,  beloved  Friends,  let  us 
seek  to  build  upon  this  sure  Foundation,  for  are 
not  the  rains  descending  upon  our  poor,  proved 
Society  ?  are  not  different  winds  of  doctrine 
blowing  and  beating  upon  the  Church?  and 
are  not  Lo  heres  and  Lo  theres  sounding 
within  our  camp  ?  of  which  the  Head  of  the 
Church  warned  us,  saying  "  Go  ye  not  there- 
fore after  them."  Let  us  seek  as  the  apostle 
advised  "to  know  our  calling,  and  therein 
abide,"  for  this  is  the  only  safe  place  for  those 
who  are  doing  the  Lord's  work.  While  guard- 
ing and  repairing  the  wall  which  the  enemy 
has  encroached  upon,  we  must  not  be  moved 
or  drawn  aside  by  any  stratagem  or  device, 
but  like  Nehemiah,  keep  to  the  pointings  of 
the  Divine  finger  in  all  our  movements,  for 
herein  only  is  our  safety. 


For  "The  I| 

The  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictior  I 
Biography  and  Mythology,  by  I.  Tl  I 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.    J.  B.  Lipp 
&  Co.,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo.  pp.  2345. 

This  work,  which  the  author's  friend 
been  long  anxiously  expecting,  has  nov 
for  several  weeks  before  the  public,  an< 
satisfies  the  hopes  founded  on  his  known  , 
try,  his  habitual  exactness  and  extensi  « 
search.  The  introduction  is  a  disquisition  I 
powers  of  the  letters  in  the  various  Bur  j 
and  Asiatic  languages,  of  great  value  a  J 
terest  to  the  philological  student.    It  t  , 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  g 
literature,  and  every  scholar,  for  there  a  :i 
surer  marks  of  a  cultivated,  accomplished  < 
trained  in  the  usages  of  good  society.  s 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  proper  nai 
foreign  languages.    Dr.  Thomas  has  c  | 
for  himself  a  high  reputation  by  his  lat  ;f( 
this  department  of  literature,  and  is  r 
regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  living  a  r 
ities  in  pronunciation. 

As  a  universal  biographical  diction ar  ,j 
far  more  complete  than  any  work  of  tht  « 
bulk  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  | 
care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  on  ,, 
name  entitled  to  be  recorded,  and  to  » 
accurately  the  date  of  the  birth  and  deal  j, 
country,  and  the  claims  to  be  remembe  , 
the  individual.    The  minute  critic  w 
doubt  soon  find  omissions,  which  he  v  JS 
gard  as  faults  in  the  absence  of  more  s1  | 
errors.  $ 
As  a  whole  the  book  is  remarkable  f<  ,[ 
candor  and  liberality  of  its  opinions,  i  t 
dispassionate  estimate  of  men  on  op  _ 
sides  in  religion  and  politics,  while  the  i 
always  sustains  the  cause  of  sound  Chr  f 
ity  and  social  order.    He  has  given 
space  to  the  lives  of  the  most  imp' 
figures,  in  history  and  literature,  and 
more  elaborate  biograghical  sketches,  a  - 
quently  models  of  their  kind.    He  has  1  i 
how  to  estimate  the  perspective  of  hit  ? 
scape,  and  to  give  objects  not  as  they  lo  tii 
to  us  who  are  near  by,  but  as  they  app  ; 
a  greater  distance.  i  t 

The  part  devoted  to  mythology  is  ai  p 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  commoi  ■] 
of  a  biographical  dictionary,  and  is  al  it 
most  readers  will  require  on  that  subjei  k 
The  specialty  of  Dr.  Thomas'  boc  sa 
adopt  an  affected  word  much  used  now  si  it 
is  oriental  biography  and  mythologj  « 
here  he  treads  on  ground  which  he  has!  i 
his  own  by  extensive  travel  and  res  & 
The  articles  on  Confucius  and  Gautai  [« 
Brahmanism  and  Boodhism,  will  establ  id 
reputation  as  a  sound  orientalist. 

The  introduction  has  the  following  gi  j, 
and  well  earned  tribute  to  his  chief  ass  i 
"  To  Mr.  William  Jacobs,  our  almost  co  i 
collaborator  for  more  than  ten  years,  c  jj 
knowledgments  are  pre-eminently  due  I  : 
conscientious  fidelity,  no  less  than  for  1 
tiring  diligence  and  well  directed  reseai  ; 
which  must  be  ascribed  in  no  small  mt  jf 
whatever  of  accuracy  or  thoroughnei  . 
work  may  possess.    To  his  pen  we  or  i 
only  a  multitude  of  the  minor  notices,  s 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  more  imp  i 
articles,  among  which   may  be  meni 
those  on  Cicero,  Milton,  Newton,  La  F;  j 
Hamilton  (Alexander),  and  Napoleon 
i    At  the  close  of  each  biographical  n< 
'  a  referenoe  to  the  writings  of  the  indi  i 
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ooks  in  which  more  may  be  learned 
ng  him.  The  Dictionary  will  form  in 
full  and  complete  department  for  a 
brary,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in 
imily  collection. 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Is  the  Hour  Observed?" 
query  comes  before  the  minds  of 
,  to  be  answered  in  a  meeting  capa- 
three  Monthly  Meetings,  three  Quar- 
eetings,  and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting ; 
h  very  few  exceptions  the  answer  as 
ur  meetings  for  worship  is,  that  the 
■  well  observed."  This  is  as  it  should 
the  question  may  well  be  asked,  why 
t  not  be  equally  true  of  the  sittings  of 
irly  Meeting,  for  it  is  a  singular  fact 
i  punctuality  for  which  Friends  have 
reputation,  is  less  observed  by  both 
young  at  these  meetings,  than  at  any 

ay  not  always  be  practicable  for  a 
to  reach  the  meeting-house  at  the 
)ointed,  and  it  is  better  to  be  late  than 
nd  at  all;  but  if  the  late  comers  were 
ose  who  could  not  be  punctual,  the 
would  be  very  few.  The  practice  of 
ieople  remaining  outside  of  a  meeting- 
ter  the  hour  for  gathering  has  arrived, 
be  prevented  by  the  timely  care  of 
and  these  should  be  careful  to  set 
amples  themselves,  and  thus  the  quiet 
sittings  would  be  less  disturbed,  and 
wer  might  truly  be  made  as  to  the 
of  the  annual  meeting,  that  the  hour 
ved. 


the  Friend. 


FOUETH  MONTH  15,  1871. 


is  the  benign  influence  of  the  gospel 
ery  one  whose  heart  is  thoroughly 
with  its  spirit,  that  while  continually 
g  in  the  light  of  Christ  against  the 
nee  of  evil  in  himself,  the  Christian 
prompted,  when  clothed  with  the 
supplication,  to  pour  forth  his  fervent 
that  every  one  who  is  afar  off  may 
*ht  nigh  by  the  blood  of  the  everlast- 
nant,  and  every  one  that  is  nigh  may 
ht  still  nearer  to  the  perfect  example 
rucified  and  risen  Saviour, 
re  the  individual   members  of  the 
strive  to  dwell  in  this  lowly,  contrite 
perful  state,  when  assembled  together 
ict  its  affairs,  its  glorified  Head  re- 
leir  spiritual  strength,  and  by  the 
m  of  his  spirit,  makes  them  quick  in 
ag  and  defeating  the  wiles  of  the 
Dne,  and  furnishes  them  with  wisdom 
ngth  to  exalt  his  truth  over  all,  and 
to  labor  for  the  healing  of  that 
3  sick,  the  binding  up  of  that  which 
o,  and  bringing  back  that  which  has 
iven  awajr.    As  a  people,  Friends 
leed  more  of  this  deep,  fervent  exer- 
)ul  before  the  Lord  ;  a  more  practical 
m  individually,  of  the  greatness  and 
3ss  of  the  work  of  regeneration  and 
ition,  and  as  a  church  of  the  responsi- 
their  position,  and  the  absolute  need 
for  Divine  direction  and  aid  in  all 
rts  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
sness. 


Never  was  there  a  time  when  surrounding 
circumstances  made  it  more  important  for  our 
religious  Society  to  adhere  closely  to  its  dis- 
tinguishing doctrine  of  the  immediate  revela- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  never 
when  the  members  individually  had  more 
need  for  the  exercise  of  that  faith  concerning 
things  which  are  beyond  sight;  a  faith  which 
is  not  a  mere  belief  in  the  source  and  revela- 
tion of  the  truth  made  known, — which  belief 
makes  the  devils  tremble, — but  is  a  credence 
inseparably  connected  with  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  communicating  the 
ability  to  obey,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  This  faith 
is  accompanied  with  self-renunciation,  and 
true  humility  leads  to  correcting  our  own 
errors.  As  this  is  associated  with  Christian 
charity,  the  two  while  cherishing  tenderness 
for  those  seen  to  be  doing  wrong,  will  not  rest 
satisfied,  as  the  Lord  opens  the  way  for  it, 
without  an  effort  to  reclaim  them  from  the 
evil  of  their  course. 

If  our  hearts  are  imbued  as  they  ought  to 
be,  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  to 
the  whole  Christian  church,  of  the  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  the  support  of  which  has 
more  or  less  distinguished  the  Society  of 
Friends,  we  will  feel  the  responsibility  to 
maintain  them  in  their  purity  and  integrity. 
While  rejoicing  that  the  faithfulness  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us  has  had  a  well 
marked  influence  in  commending  those  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  to  other  professors, 
who  have  learned  and  are  still  learning  to 
place  a  higher  estimate  on  their  value,  we 
would  be  incited  thereby  not  to  relax  in  their 
support,  but  to  labor  after  an  increasingly 
impressive  exhibit  of  their  verity  and  good 
fruits,  by  godly  lives  consistent  therewith, 
and  an  unceasing  care  on  the  part  of  the 
church  to  extend  words  of  cheer  and  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  are  struggling  under 
discouragement  in  efforts  to  live  up  to  them. 

Fears,  from  a  sense  of  our  weakness  and 
insufficiency  for  any  good  word  or  work,  and 
trembling  lest  the  ark  of  the  testimony  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised,  are 
not  signs  of  unpreparedness  for  engaging  in 
the  work  assigned  us,  nor  evidence  that  we  are 
shut  out  from  the  unfailing  Source  of  spiritual 
strength  and  wisdom.  There  is  instruction 
in  that  which  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  as  to 
the  course  he  pursued.  "Forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  There  is  but 
one  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 
By  laying  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  the  past 
on  the  arm  of  Almighty  Goodness,  taking  up 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  following 
Christ  in  the  way  of  regeneration.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves:  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  we  are  deeply  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  our  imperfections  and  incapacity  to  help 
ourselves,  and  thus  are  prepared  to  lay  hold 
of  the  inexhaustible  might  of  Him  who  is  wil- 
ling to  be  our  deliverer.  If  we  allow  oursolves 
to  be  deluded  into  a  belief  that  we  have  at- 
tained a  state  in  which  we  are  safe,  and  can- 
not be  drawn  out  of  it,  we  will  naturally  relax 
in  watching  unto  prayer,  and  thus  may  glide 
imperceptibly  into  error,  and  while  dreaming 
that  we  are  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Christ's 
fold,  be  submitting  to  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
and  adding  to  the  guilt  of  sin. 

Although  temptations  and  sources  of  trial 


change  with  the  varying  circumstances  which 
surround  us,  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  are  immutable.  In  endeavoring  to 
support  these  principles,  we  may  think  that 
our  trials  are  peculiar,  and  that  some  strange 
thing  has  happened  to  us,  and  among  Friends, 
this  may  in  some  respects  be  true.  But  these 
trials  perhaps  are  no  harder  to  bear  than  were 
those  our  fathers  had  to  endure,  and  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  met  and  overcome  in  the 
same  way  as  they  were  enabled  to  come  off 
victorious.  The  dependence  of  all  must  be 
upon  that  "wisdom  which  is  from  above," 
and  the  promise  is  sure.  Lo !  I  am  with  you 
always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  following, 
addressed  to  Friends  by  William  Penn,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  suffering  groat  trial. 

"You  know,  my  brethren,  in  whom  ye  have 
believed,  and  have  good  experience  of  his 
power  and  faithfulness.  Call  to  mind  his 
noble  acts  and  valiant  deeds,  his  great  salva- 
tion in  all  ages ;  how  sure,  how  willing  and 
how  able  Ho  hath  been  to  deliver  our  ances- 
tors :  and  you  know  He  is  the  same  at  this 
day.  Trust  there  forever,  for  "He  is  greater 
that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world." 
And  I  know  assuredly  that  all  these  things 
shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
keep  in  the  faith,  the  royal  faith,  the  victori- 
ous faith,  that  faith  that  stands  all  trials,  and 
surmounts  all  temptations,  and,  through  pa- 
tient suffering,  triumphs  over  rage,  darkness 
and  the  grave.  It  is  this  exceeding  precious 
faith  that  makes  the  good  Christian,  the  good 
man,  that  keeps  man's  conscience  void  of  of- 
fence towards  God  and  all  men  ;  and  as  we 
keep  it,  of  right  may  we  say,  "The  Lord  is 
our  light,  whom  should  we  fear?  The  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  our  life,  of  whom  shall  we 
be  afraid?" 


There  appears  to  be  a  persisting  effort 
making  to  collect  the  fine,  imposed  by  the 
Legislature,  on  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty-five 
years,  who  refuse  to  meet  and  drill  with  tho 
militia. 

Though  the  fine  is  small  in  amount,  yet  as 
it  is  extorted  from  Friends  as  a  penalty  for 
not  doing  that  which  they  cannot  conscien- 
tiously perform,  its  paj^ment  would  violate 
their  testimony  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
against  war,  or  any  connection  with  or  coun- 
tenance of  military  affairs,  as  much  as  though 
it  was  larger. 

Some  of  our  members  may,  without  due 
consideration,  have  paid  this  tine,  but  if  so, 
we  believe  the  number  is  very  few,  and  the 
report  untrue,  that  others  have  allowed  their 
friends  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  all  who  are  liable,  should  meek- 
ly but  resolutely  refuse  its  payment,  and  in  no 
wise  compromise  the  righteous  testimony  of 
the  religion  of  Chrst  to  his  peaceable  kingdom 
and  government. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held 
in  Philadelphia: 

"  Friends  are  exhorted  faithfully  to  adhere 
to  our  ancient  testimony  against  wars  and 
fighting,  and  in  no  way  to  unite  with  any  in 
warlike  measures,  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive; that  by  the  inoffensiveness  of  our  con- 
duct we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  our- 
selves to  be  real  subjects  of  the  Messiah's 
peaceful  reign,  and  be  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
motion thereof,  towards  its  completion ;  when, 
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according  to  ancient  prophecy  'The  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea  ;  and  its  inhabitants 
shall  learn  war  no  more.' 

"  It  is  the  sense  and  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  religious 
testimony  and  principles  for  any  Friend  to  pay 
a  fine  or  tax,  levied  on  them  on  account  of  their 
refusal  to  serve  in  the  militia,  although  such 
fine  or  imposition  may  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  civil  government." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Up  to  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  affairs 
at  Paris  had  not  improved.  A  reign  of  terror  prevailed 
in  the  city,  the  priests  were  especial  objects  of  hatred, 
and  it  was  unsafe  for  one  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Many 
of  them  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  arbitrary 
arrests  of  other  persons  were  numerous.  Religious  ser- 
vices were  generally  suspended,  and  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  and  various  other  catholic  houses  of  wor- 
ship had  been  sacked  by  the  populace.  The  attempt  of 
the  National  Guards  to  move  upon  Versailles  and  break 
up  the  Assembly,  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
insurgents,  who  were  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
that  the  troops  of  the  government  would  not  seriously 
oppose  them.  Many  thousands  of  the  insurgents  were 
killed,  wounded  or  captured.  The  chief  command  of 
the  government  army  has  been  given  to  General  Mac- 
Mahon,  with  orders  to  take  effective  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt.  The  redoubt  at  Chatillon, 
held  by  the  insurgents,  was  taken  by  the  government 
forces  on  the  4th  inst.,  with  two  thousand  prisoners.  On 
the  6th  the  insurgents  were  dislodged  from  the  bridge 
of  Neuilly,  and  on  the  7th  and  8th  there  was  desperate 
fighting  around  Paris,  especially  on  the  south  and  west 
sides.  The  government  forces  appear  to  have  had  the 
advantage  in  the  struggle,  but  the  Parisians  show  great 
determination,  and  have  inflicted  severe  losses  on  their 
assailants.  It  is  apparently  the  purpose  of  General 
MacMahon  to  completely  invest  the  capital.  Lines 
have  already  been  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine. 

Bismarck  has  informed  Thiers  that  all  restrictions 
concerning  the  number  of  troops  for  Paris  are  removed, 
and  that  he  may  occupy  the  city  with  150,000  men,  if 
necessary.  He  also  tells  Thiers  that  the  present  inde- 
cisive policy  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  insurrec- 
tion must  be  put  an  end  to,  or  Germany  will  march  into 
the  capital,  and  retain  it  until  a  stable  government  shall 
be  established. 

The  French  have  not  yet  paid  any  part  of  the  indem- 
nity accorded  to  Germany  by  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
but  on  the  contrary  have  incurred  additional  debt  for 
provisioning  the  German  army  of  occupation. 

With  the  exception  of  Paris,  all  the  towns  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  government. 

The  remains  of  three  hundred  victims  of  the  deadly 
strife  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
on  the  6th  inst.  They  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
great  procession  of  National  Guards  and  citizens.  One 
huge  grave  was  made  for  all,  and  the  bodies  were  low- 
ered one  at  a  time,  amid  shrieks  for  vengeance,  and 
passionate  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Republique"  and  "  Vive  la 
Commune." 

The  lower  classes  are  reported  to  be  frantic  with  ex- 
citement ;  many  murders  have  been  committed  by  the 
populace,  and  the  houses  of  those  charged  with  being 
aristocrats  pillaged  by  them. 

The  organized  force  of  the  insurgents  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  120,000  men  and  200  gun's. 

About  200,000  of  the  inhabitants  have  escaped  from 
Paris;  of  those  who  remain  many  deplore  the  prevail- 
ing excesses  but  are  unable  to  restrain  or  prevent  them. 
The  Commune  has  ordered  all  men  between  nineteen 
and  forty  years  of  age,  to  enter  the  ranks,  and  their  de- 
cree is  enforced  with  rigor. 

Several  members  of  Communal  Council  have  incur- 
red the  suspicion  of  their  colleagues,  and  are  in  danger 
of  execution. 

The  supplies  of  food  in  Paris  are  beginning  to  fail,  and 
it  is  hoped  this  fact  may  bring  the  insurgents  to  reason. 
It  is  reported  that  Thiers  is  averse  to  forcing  an  entry 
into  Paris  by  fighting,  and  that  he  prefers  to  reduce  the 
city  by  investment.  A  flotilla  of  gunboats  has  been 
sent  from  Havre  up  the  Seine  to  assist  in  the  operations 
against  Paris.  The  National  Assembly  having  voted 
an  amendment  to  the  election  law,  that  all  mayors 
throughout  France  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people,  the 
government  insisted  upon  having  the  appointment  of 
some  of  them  placed  in  its  hands,  Thiers  even  threaten- 


ing to  resign  if  that  power  was  not  confided  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Chambers  thereupon  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority sustained  the  government  and  agreed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  mayors  in  all  towns  having  over  20,000 
inhabitants. 

Dispatches  of  the  10th,  from  Paris  and  Versailles, 
confirm  the  previous  statements  of  the  frightful  excesses 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  capital.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  is  described  as  a  most  inoffensive  person, 
had  been  stripped  naked,  bound  to  a  pillar,  and  scourged 
and  mocked  for  hours  by  the  populace. 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  insurgents  made  two  sorties,  both 
of  which  were  repulsed  by  the  loyal  troops. 

More  than  eight  hundred  persons  called  upon  by  the 
communists  to  serve  in  the  national  guard,  escaped  from 
Paris  by  descending  the  ramparts  by  means  of  ropes, 
and  reached  the  lines  of  the  Versailles  army  in  safety. 

The  government  troops  are  steadily  gaining  ground. 
It  is  expected  they  will  soon  be  largely  reinforced  by 
the  return  of  the  French  regulars  from  Germany. 

The  Independence  Beige  says,  Jules  Favre  is  going  to 
Berlin  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  reas- 
sure Bismarck  of  the  early  restoration  of  order  in  Paris. 

United  States. — The  appropriations  made  during 
the  third  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  for  the  year 
ending  6th  mo.  30th,  1872,  amounted  to  $174,488,962, 
viz:  army,  $27,719,580;  navy,  $19,832,317;  post-office 
department,  $26,032,978 ;  Indian  department,  $5,112,- 
240  ;  public  works,  $4,407,500;  fortifications,  $1,627,- 
500;  miscellaneous,  $1,061,208  ;  pensions,  $29,050,000  ; 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  $19,508,409 ;  the 
balance  for  deficiencies  in  former  appropriations,  &c. 

The  bill  to  enforce  the  14th  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment caused  long  and  earnest  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  118  to 
91.  On  the  10th  inst.  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  144  to  46, 
passed  a  general  bill  for  the  removal  of  all  legal  and 
political  disabilities  incurred  by  the  late  rebellion.  The 
only  persons  excepted  from  the  amnesty  are  members 
of  Congress  who  withdrew  from  Congress  and  aided  the 
rebellion,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  aided  the 
rebellion,  and  members  of  State  conventions  who  voted 
for  and  signed  ordinances  of  secession.  The  negative 
votes  were  all  Republicans.  The  House,  by  a  vote  of 
130  to  21,  has  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  true 
revenue  reform  points  to  the  abolition  of  the  internal 
revenue  system,  and  requires  the  repeal  of  all  stamps 
and  internal  taxes,  and  the  retention  of  properly  ad- 
justed rates  on  distilled  spirits,  tobacco,  malt  liquors,  &c. 

The  San  Domingo  Commission  have  made  a  favor- 
able report  as  regards  the  country,  and  state  that  the 
people  of  San  Domingo  desire  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  are  fitted  for  it.  The  President  accompanied 
their  report  with  a  message  to  Congress,  advising  that 
no  action  be  taken  at  the  present  session.  They  found 
that  the  government  was  in  theory  a  constitutional  re- 
public, administered  by  men  of  considerable  ability, 
intelligence  and  patriotism,  and  of  the  alcaides,  or  local 
justices  of  the  peace,  "  not  one  was  found  whose  charac- 
ter did  not  inspire  respect." 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  last  apportionment  is  243,  of  whom  138  are 
classed  as, Republicans,  and  105  as  Democrats. 

The  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  the  two  years 
from  3d  mo.  1st,  1867,  to  3d  mo.  1st,  1869,  derived  from 
customs,  internal  revenue  and  other  sources,  were 
$664,405,442.  During  the  two  years  from  3d  mo.  1st, 
1869,  to  3d  mo.  1,  1870,  the  receipts  from  the  same 
sources  were  $749,399,491,  being  an  increase  of  $84,- 
994,049. 

During  the  same  two  years  the  public  expenditures 
were  reduced  to  the  extent  of  $126,700,949,  and  the 
public  debt  reduced  more  than  two  hundred  millions. 

Mortality  in  Philadelphia  last  week  290,  including 
62  of  consumption;  19  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
9  of  old  age.  On  the  9th  inst.  the  ship  Relief  sailed 
from  this  port  for  Havre,  freighted  with  provisions  and 
clothing  for  the  sufferers  by  the  French  war.  A  part  of 
the  cargo  consisted  of  2300  barrels  of  flour. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  110 J  a 
110|.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 116 J  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1862, 112f; 
ditto,  1868,  lllf  ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  108|.  Super- 
fine flour,  $6.15  a  $6.50 ;  finer  brands,  $6.60  a  $10.50. 
Red  western  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.60 ;  amber  western,  $1.63 
a  $1.66  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.59  ;  white  Genessee, 
$1.90  a  $2.  Western  mixed  corn,  78  a  80  eta,;  south- 
ern yellow,  82  cts.  Canada  barley,  $1.10  a  $1.20 ;  State, 
98  a  $1.05.  Oats,  70  a  72  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton, 
15  a  15J  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine 
flour,  $5.25  a  $5.50  ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $9.50.  Ohio 
red  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.67  ;  Indiana  white,  $1.75  a  $1.80. 
Rye,  $1.05.  Yellow  corn,  79  a  80  cts. ;  western  mixed, 
75  a  76  cts.    Oats,  68  a  69  cts.    Lard,  12£  a  13  cts. 


Clover-seed,  9|  a  10  cts.  Timothy,  $5  a  $6.  Flai 
$2  a  $2.10.  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle 
Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  about  1650  head, 
were  lower,  extra  selling  at  8£  a  9  cts. ;  fair  to  g| 
a  8J  cts.,  and  common  4£  a  6£  cts.,  per  lb.  gross, 
sold  at  7  a  8  cts.  for  wooled,  and  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb. 
for  clipped.  Hogs  at  $9  a  $9.75  per  100  lbs.  i 
corn  fed.  Chicago—  No.  2  wheat,  $1.28£  a  $1.29.  i 
51|  cts.  for  No.  2,  and  oats,  50|  cts.  Barley,  76 
cts.  Lard,  llf  cts.  St.  Louis.— Iowa  spring 
$1.35  a  $1.37 ;  winter  wheat,  $1.45  a  $1.57.  ]' 
corn,  48£  a  51  cts.  Rye,  93  a  95  cts.  Baltm 
Pennsylvania  wheat,  $1.46;  Ohio  and  Indiana,  $ 
$1.63.  Mixed  western  corn,  76  a  80  cts.;  souther ! 
low,  80  cts.    Oats,  63  a  65  cts. 


INDIAN  AID  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Indian  Aid  Assoc 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,"  will  be  held  in 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fifth-day,  Fourth  month 
at  7.30,  p.  M.    Friends  generally  are  invited  to  at 
Richard  Cadbury,  Gl 


v, 


WANTED, 
A  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  Arithmetical  Schi 
Westtown.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  £ 
Charles  J.  Allen,  528  Pine  St. 
Joseph  Walton,  726  Buttonwood 

FRIENDS'  FREEDMEN'S  ASSOCIATIO 
The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  "  Friend's  Assoc 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  relief  of  C( 
Freedmen,"  will  be  held  at  the  Arch  Street  Me 
house,  in  this  city,  on  Second-day  evening,  17th 
at  1\  o'clock. 

All  Friends  interested  in  the  relief  and  elevat: 
the  Freedmen  are  invited  to  be  present. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Secret/ 
Philada.  4th  month,  1871. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  man  Friend  as  teacl 
the  Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 
James  Smedley,  417  Market  St. 
William  Biddle,  No.  15  South  Seventh  I 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-day, 
month  1st.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  send] 
to  the  Institution,  are  requested  to  make  early  ap 
tion  to  Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (at 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Chab: 
Allen,  Treasurer,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  f  l9 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNESS 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  Ar 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelphia 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Philai 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  of  C 
ness.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phi 
Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phi 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St., 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wante 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  F 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Go  |  !t 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phi" 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street, 
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Married,  22d  of  Third  month,  1871,  at 
Meeting-house,  Richmond,  Va.,  J osiah  W.  I 
Philadelphia,  to  Deborah  A.,  daughter  of- 
Crenshaw,  of  the  former  city. 

~  william^^ 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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The  Hoosac  Tunnel. 

,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  engi- 
r  labors  ever  projected  in  this  country, 
idertaken  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
irect  railway  connection,  and  one  more 
.  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  between 
idson  river  and  Boston,  than  that  af- 
by  the  principal  route  hitherto  existing 
oston  and  Albany  Eailroad).  The  Tun- 
ite — if  carried  to  a  successful  culmina- 
,nd  of  this,  the  untiring  energy  and 
ering  talent  of  the  Messrs.  Shanly,  the 
t  superintendents  of  the  enterprise, 
.  the  strongest  grounds  for  belief — will 
>r  its  western  terminus  the  city  of  Troy, 
11  be  about  ten  miles  shorter  between 
lint  and  Boston  than  the  existing  route ; 
n  respect  to  gradients,  the  tunnel  line 
ave  greatly  the  advantage  over  the 
in  having  no  inclines  exceeding  forty- 
t  in  the  mile,  against  gradients  of  from 
to  ninety  feet  on  the  other, 
railways  of  which  the  tunnel  is  de- 
to  be  the  connecting  link,  are  already 
ted  up  to  the  mountains  on  either  side, 
present  time  and  until  the  completion 
unnel,  stages  are  in  requisition  to  carry 
jrs  over  "  the  Hoosacs,"  to  complete 
tions  on  either  side.  The  westerly 
of  the  tunnel  is  at  North  Adams,  fifty 
istant  from  Troy,  and  the  easterly  one 
be  valley  of  Deerfield  river,  136  miles 
oston. 

Hoosac  Mountain,  through  the  ribs  of 
the  tunnel  is  being  pierced,  is,  at  its 
i  point  along  the  line,  2508  feet  above 
d  the  two  portals  a  trifle  over  760  feet 
the  same.  Lithologically,  it  consists, 
throughout,  of  mica  schist,  the  westerly 
playing  for  half  a  mile  or  less  a  fault 
ewhat  altered  granite,  beyond  which 
■  very  hard  quartzite  is  encountered 
ther  half  mile  or  more,  which  has  not 
n  fully  penetrated.  The  east  end  work- 
>w  upwards  of  8000  feet  inwards,  are 
istakable  mica  schist,  occasional  nar- 
ns  of  quartz  being  met  with.  At  the 
il  shaft,"  which  is  located  nearly  mid- 
tween  the  two  ends,  and  is  1030  feet 
u,  the  workings  are  through  the  same 
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The  tunnel  is  designed  for  a  double  line  of 
rails;  its  length,  when  completed,  will  be 
25,031  feet;  its  width  is  24  feet;  height  in 
centre,  20  feet;  and  it  is  graded  from  each 
end  to  the  centre  6  inches  in  the  100  feet,  as- 
cending from  either  end. 

The  mountain  has  already  been  penetrated: 
From  the  east  side,  .       .       .       8200  feet. 
From  the  west  side,  .       .       .       5820  " 
And  at  «  central  shaft,"    .       .        200  " 

Showing  a  total  progress  in  the   

work  of  ...     14,220  " 

And  leaving  still  to  be  accomplished,  10,811 
feet. 

The  daily  progress  averages  at  present  15 
feet,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be  increased 
to  18  feet  when  machine  drills  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  central  workings ;  this,  we 
understand,  will  take  place  in  about  two 
months. 

The  system  of  working  varies  with  the 
locality.  At  the  east  end,  where  the  greatest 
advance  has  been  made,  the  work  is  more 
simple  than  at  the  west  end  or  at  the  centre. 
Here  (east)  the  rock  is  run  out  by  an  engine 
and  train  of  cars,  and  disposed  of  in  the  valley 
of  the  Deerfield  river.  At  the  east  end  two 
operations  are  going  forward.  Nearly  one- 
half  mile  from  the  portal  inwards  is  in  bad 
ground,  requiring  to  be  arched  with  brick,  the 
progress  of  which  is  necessarily  slow,  and  the 
appliances  for  this  work  taking  up  the  whole 
space  of  the  tunnel,  the  rock  from  the  solid 
workings  farther  in  cannot  be  run  out  through 
the  portal.  This  unlucky  state  of  affairs  ne- 
cessitated the  taking  of  the  "  bad  ground"  in 
the  rear,  by  sinking  a  shaft,  called  the  "  west 
shaft,"  318  feet  deep,  through  which  all  the 
rock  from  the  western  workings,  behind  the 
portion  requiring  arching  with  brick,  is  hoist- 
ed. This  is  effected  by  a  double  lift,  worked 
by  steam  power,  one  bringing  to  the  surface 
a  car  loaded  with  rock,  the  other  taking  an 
empty  car  to  the  bottom.  This  alternate 
process  goes  on  with  great  regularity,  a  car 
of  rock  emerging  at  the  surface  every  2£ 
minutes. 

Nearly  midway  between  the  ends  of  this 
tunnel,  and  in  a  deep  depression  of  the  moun- 
tain, another  shaft  has  been  sunk.  Its  depth 
is  1030  feet,  its  shape  oval,  and  dimensions 
27  by  15  feet.  This  is  termed  the  "  central 
shaft,"  and  has  recently  been  completed,  and 
the  work  of  driving  the  tunnel  east  and  west 
therefrom  commenced.  The  method  of  hoist- 
ing the  rock  here  is  identical  with  that  at  the 
"  west  shaft ,"  the  machinery  is,  however, 
more  powerful,  and  considerable  pumping  is 
required  to  keep  the  bottom  workings  free  of 
water. 

The  drilling  is  chiefly  done  by  the  machine 
known  as  the  "Burleigh  Bock  Drill,"  worked 
by  compressed  air,  the  air  compressors  being 
also  of  the  Burleigh  Rock  Drill  Company's 
make,  the  drills  working  either  horizontally 
or  vertically,  as  occasion  requires.  The  ma- 
terial is  taken  out,  full  tunnel  width,  with  the 
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aid  of  eight  of  these  machines,  mounted  hori- 
zontally on  two  carriages,  which  are  run  back 
— with  the  drills  still  in  place — far  enough  to 
be  out  of  harm's  way  during  the  operation  of 
blasting,  which  is  performed  twice  in  each 
"shift"  of  eight  hours.  Of  the  drills  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  each  weighs  about  540 
pounds,  and  under  a  pressure  of  60  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  will  make  upwards  of  200 
strokes  per  minute,  drilling  a  hole  If  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  air  power  for  the  drills  is  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  water  power  at  the 
east  end,  and  with  the  aid  of  steam  at  the 
other  two  points.  It  is  compressed  to  give  a 
pressure  of  65  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  and 
is  conveyed  to  the  point  where  it  is  needed 
through  cast  iron  pipes,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
which  are  fitted  with  air-tight  joints. 

At  the  east  end  the  work  of  compressing 
the  air  is  carried  on  upwards  of  9000  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  drills  are  in  operation, 
the  difference  in  pressure  at  the  working 
points  being  only  two  pounds  per  square  inch 
compared  with  that  recorded  without  the 
tunnel.  The  exhaust  from  the  drills  furnishes 
a  goodly  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  workmen, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  workings,  now 
8000  feet  from  the  outer  world,  is  perfectly 
endurable. 

The  blasting  is  principally  accomplished  by 
means  of  nitro-glycerine,  manufactured  on 
the  place,  by  G-.  M.  Mowbray,  an  experienced 
chemist.  This  material,  which  must  be  han- 
dled with  the  most  intelligent  caution,  is  al- 
lowed only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
adepts  in  its  use,  and  who  are  employed  espe- 
cially for  that  purpose.  Though  its  cost  is 
ten  times  that  of  blasting  powder,  it  is  never- 
theless found  advantageous  to  employ  it  in 
certain  portions  of  the  works.  In  the  nitro- 
glycerine blast,  the  number  of  holes  simul- 
taneously charged  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
their  depth  is  usually  60  to  72  inches  where 
the  hole  is  horizontal ;  where  it  is  vertical,  the 
glycerine  charge  is  put  down  10  feet  and  up- 
wards. These  figures  will,  of  course,  vaiy 
with  the  nature  of  the  rock  and  other  condi- 
tions. 

The  labor  employed  in  the  work  is  chiefly 
of  the  kind  termed  "  skilled  labor,"  the  under- 
ground workers  Being,  for  the  most  part,  regu- 
larly bred  miners  (a  large  proportion  of  them 
being  of  the  very  best  and  most  intelligent 
class  of  Cornish  miners.)  There  are  also  a 
large  number  of  Irishmen  employed  under- 
ground, who  are  highly  prized;  while  of  the 
French  Canadians,  who  are  well  represented, 
it  is  said  their  aptitude  for  learning  has  al- 
ready made  excellent  miners  of  many  of  them. 
The  overground  men  employed  are  chiefly 
mechanics  and  American.  The  employees 
number  about  900,  men  and  boys. 

The  work  is  carried  on  day  and  night  (ex- 
cept Sunday,)  tho  twenty-four  hours  being 
divided  into  three  working  days  or  shifts  of 
eight  hours  each. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  nature 
and  present  status  of  this  most  important 
work,  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  of 
which  reflects  eminent  credit  upon  its  talented 
superintendents. — Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 

(Continued  from  page  267.) 

In  the  2d  month,  1822,  nearly  four  years 
after  his  first  appearance  in  the  ministry,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  a  member  of  the  meet- 
ing of  ministei*s  and  elders.  In  relation  to 
this,  he  observes :  "  The  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  deep  and  weighty  work.  Many  bap- 
tisms and  mortifications  are  often  necessary, 
to  prepare  the  creature  to  minister  altogether 
from  the  gift  and  unreservedly  to  attribute 
the  praise  and  the  power  to  Him,  from  whom 
alone  it  is  derived  and  to  whom  it  belongs. 
These  dispensations  are  ungrateful  to  our 
natural  feelings.  Abasement  and  insufficiency 
in  ourselves,  manifested  to  the  view  of  others, 
seem  the  opposite  of  that  ability  with  which 
the  creature  delights  to  be  furnished,  and 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  at  times, 
graciously  affords,  but  for  wise  purposes,  also 
sees  proper  to  withhold  in  a  great  degree, 
even  when  a  necessity  is  imposed  to  stand 
forth  in  the  work.  In  such  case  it  is  difficult 
to  see  the  right  stepping  stones ;  and  if  we  do 
not  abide  under  the  cross,  we  may  utter  what 
He  does  not  give ;  which  confuses  the  mind, 
exposes  our  impotence  and  fails  to  profit  the 
people.  I  think  this  was  my  own  case,  in 
some  measure,  about  two  weeks  back.  It  had 
an  humbling  effect,  producing  conviction  of 
my  utter  incapacity  for  the  work,  only  as  the 
Lord  is  pleased  renewedly  to  endow  with 
fresh  qualification  and  matter  for  the  ser- 
vice." p.  68. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (1822)  he 
attended  a  meeting  for  worship  of  which  he 
writes :  "  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  there 
seemed  to  me  much  want  of  a  real  sensibility 
on  the  important  object  for  which  we  had 
convened.  The  minds  of  some  seemed  out- 
ward and  destitute  of  that  travail  and  exer- 
cise of  spirit  which  must  be  maintained  in 
order  to  experience  the  arising  of  Divine  life 
and  virtue  in  themselves.  As  these  thoughts 
and  sensations  continued  with  me  much  of 
the  time,  I  believed  it  right  to  stand  up,  and 
as  it  might  be  opened  before  me,  express  the 
views  we  hold  of  the  nature  of  Divine  worship 
and  the  requisite  preparation  for  its  right  per- 
formance. There  was  something  of  the  open- 
ings of  Divine  life  experienced;  but  not  keep- 
ing sufficiently  low,  I  got,  as  I  apprehended 
afterward,  a  little  from  the  gift,  and  expressed 
a  sentence  or  two  which,  though  sound,  want- 
ed the  savor  of  life ;  and  on  sitting  down  I 
was  apprehensive  that  very  little  baptizing 
influence  had  accompanied  my  testimony. 

"  I  was  almost  a  stranger  in  the  meeting, 
having  but  seldom  attended  it,  and  felt  morti- 
fied and  concerned  lest  I  was  instrumental  in 
ministering  to  a  state  of  death,  painful  to 
those  who  are  preserved  alive  in  the  Truth. 
On  returning  home  and  reflecting  on  what 
had  passed,  I  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  Evil-one  to  such  degree  that  I  became 
carried  away  with  his  insinuations.  My  pride 
was  mortified  with  the  belief,  that  those  at 
meeting  must  have  seen  my  inability  for  the 
work,  and  I  concluded  it  was  evident  I  was 
unfit  for  the  ministry.    Under  such  distress 


and  fear  lest  I  might  be  drawn  from  the  true 
foundation,  my  secret  petitions,  through  an 
interval  of  tenderness,  were  put  up,  that  He, 
who  only  could  preserve  from  falling,  would 
be  round  about  and  still  keep  the  swellings  of 
temptation  from  overpowering  me.  I  hope  the 
instruction  conveyed  under  this  occurrence 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten.  The  repetition  of 
such  is  very  undesirable  to  the  unmortified 
pride  of  man,  and  doubtless  would  be  less  fre- 
quent, if  we  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  humility, 
keeping  a  watch  over  that  tendency  in  us  to 
be  exalted  by  the  favors  conferred  ;  not  to  feel 
our  pride,  but  for  the  honor  of  His  great  name, 
who  immediately  bestows  them,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  his  cause  in  the  earth. 

"About  a  week  afterwards  I  met  a  beloved 
elderly  Friend,  and  told  him  of  the  distress  I 
had  passed  through,  from  the  apprehension 
that  my  appearance  at  their  meeting  was  not 
accompanied  with  the  savor  of  life,  as  gospel 
ministry  ought  to  be.  He  was  very  tender  of 
me  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  had  not 
given  him  any  uneasiness.  So  I  hoped  that 
in  part  my  distress  had  been  produced  through 
the  buffetings  of  Satan."  pp.  70,  71. 

These  extracts  illustrate  the  character  of 
William  Evans,  and  of  the  discipline  he  was 
undergoing  to  fit  him  for  the  eminent  place 
in  the  church  for  which  the  Great  Master 
designed  him.  Of  a  confident  and  ardent  dis- 
position, he  needed  more  than  many  others, 
the  chastisements  of  the  Father's  love  to  bring 
down  and  keep  in  subjection  that  self-reliant 
nature.  What  a  life-long  struggle  it  was — 
how  completely  the  victory  was  gained,  and 
how  all  the  powers  and  affections  of  the  man 
were  won  over  and  given  up  to  the  service  of 
his  Divine  Master,  this  volume  amply  proves. 

These  published  journals  of  our  experienced 
Friends  are  a  great  support  and  consolation 
to  the  thoughtful  religious  mind.  They  are 
each  a  fresh  proof,  varying  with  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  individual,  of  that 
great  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity,  namely, 
the  revelation  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  prove  the  felt  presence  of  that  Com- 
forter which  was  promised  by  the  Eedeemer, 
which  was  to  guide  his  disciples  into  all  truth, 
which  was  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance.  This  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  their 
number  which  has  been  made  in  our  times. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Society, 
for  the  entire  dependence  which  it  shows  him 
to  have  maintained  through  life  in  the  re- 
newed manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
prepare  him  for  service  in  the  ministry  and 
the  church.  William  Evans  never  ceased  to 
realize  this  necessity,  and  obeyed  the  Divine 
intimation  in  childlike  simplicity.  In  1853, 
then  66  years  old,  he  writes  thus  : 

"  11th  mo.  7th.  For  many  days  I  have  been 
shut  up,  and  all  ability  to  preach  the  gospel 
has  been  withdrawn,  as  though  I  should  never 
more  bo  called  into  the  work.  I  have  been 
almost  destitute  of  any  sense  of  the  quicken- 
ing power ;  and  I  saw  that  no  former  open- 
ings or  favors  would  give  the  least  ability  or 
authority  to  put  forth  a  hand  in  this  solemn 
and  weighty  work.  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  inward  and  looking  to  the  Lord,  though 
I  could  not  see  or  feel  Him  present ;  yet  I  be- 
lieved it  was  the  only  place  of  safety,  and  the 
right  way  to  be  profited  by  these  stripping 
dispensations.  None  know  the  feelings  of 
destitution,  produced  by  the  absence  of  the 
Beloved  of  souls,  but  those  who  have  been 


bound  to  Him  in  the  everlasting  covefcii 
and  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  buttheffit 
which  He  gives,  and  the  fresh  arisings  (jlh 
Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  iip 
wings.  Here  is  exercised  and  knowtfth 
faith  and  the  patience  of  the  saints.  As  Jee 
are  steadily  kept  these  dispensations  ]*g 
man  from  all  confidence  in  his  own  wiilot 
and  strength,  and  bring  him  to  see  that*  i 
nothing;  and  that  nothing  but  the  renlle 
visitation  and  putting  forth  of  the  blfBe 
compassionate  Saviour,  can  ever  qualijfc 
the  work  of  the  ministry ;  or  any  otheiiel 
gious  service  in  the  church."  pp.  589,  5£  I 

"  12th  mo.  7th.  Was  at  the  Arch  £fte 
Meeting,  which  was  held  in  as  deep  sileilea 
I  have  almost  ever  known ;  though  therjjto 
a  large  number  of  children  present.  □Mrs 
contemplating  my  own  imperfections, an 
felt  unworthy  to  be  employed  in  the  Ird1 
work ;  yet  was  a  little  comforted  in  tl'  b< 
lief,  that  the  condescending  mercy  and  ikk 
ness  of  the  everlasting  Shepherd,  were  mn 
about  and  hovering  over  us.  It  is  as  nece'ar 
to  keep  silence  when  it  is  the  Lord's  wtta 
to  speak  under  his  authority.  There  tei 
children  present  who  should  be  taugl  b 
solemn  silence,  the  nature  of  spiritual  to 
ship,  as  well  as  by  vocal  testimony."  p.  j)4, 

"So  in  the  5th  mo.  1855,  he  writes  :  ■ 
know  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  g}p< 
ministry,  it  is  that  only  which  is  openli 
the  soul  by  the  great  Minister  of  the  saifci 
ary  and  which  He  authorises  to  be  givMi 
the  people  as  it  is  given  to  us ;  and  the  dig 
of  it  is  to  gather  souls  to  Christ.  EldeUi 
to  receive  the  gift  of  spiritual  discern  [en 
and  to  aid  and  counsel  ministers,  und«|th 
Lord's  direction."  p.  621. 

"  The  trials  of  this  day  are  hard  to  pa: 
but  if  they  drive  us  more  and  more  t  tb 
Master,  and  keep  out  a  light  spirit  and  d  pe 
us  in  the  blessed  Truth,  so  that  our  ex:ppl 
will  be  effectual  to  draw  others  to  the  hie  c 
it,  they  will  be  great  blessings  to  us  aff 
us  for  greater  service  in  the  Lord's  cure 
and  vineyard.  We  have  depended  muno 
one  another,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  jot 
alone  for  guidance,  wisdom  and  strength  an 
He  has  been  taking  from  us  fathers  and  otl 
ers,  and  permitting  the  spirit  of  separatja  t 
get  in,  by  which  many  Friends  have  iee 
alienated  from  each  other.  The  unity  <||b 
Spirit  being  greatly  lost,  the  strength  flic 
it  gives  is  much  withdrawn.  There  is  n  jwa 
by  which  the  strength  of  the  church  (jib 
restored,  but  by  the  members  coming  b  jkt 
the  first  principle  of  individually  waitinglpo 
the  Lord,  and  seeking  to  receive  from  [lit 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  He  would  reti 
us  and  show  us  our  real  condition;  wh 
would  have  us  to  come  out  of,  and  the 
and  holy  way  He  would  have  us  to  wa 
His  mercies  are  the  same  from  generat 
generation  ;  and  when  we  are  rightly  hu 
and  brought  back,  He  will  condescend 
to  our  low  estate  and  lift  us  up  and  put 
of  praise  into  our  mouths ;  and  the  ch 
will  be  enabled  to  join  in  thanksgiviu 
praise  to  his  great  and  ever  adorable  n 
p.  622. 

In  the  74th  year  of  his  age  his  exe'en 
and  valuable  wife  was  suddenly  removal), 
death.  "To  me,"  says  he,  "the  break  jo 
a  tie  that  made  us  one  flesh,  and  in  whi<  wi 
were  affectionately  united  in  the  one  £  rit 
and  fellowship  of  the  pure  gospel  of  C  ist 
was  a  deeply  affecting  and  unexpected  W 
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though  deeply  afflicted,  the  Lord  was 
ciful  in  sustaining  my  poor  soul  above 
billows;  and  enabling  me  to  look  to  Him 
support  and  preservation,  now  my  most 
hful  companion,  and  cheerful  experienced 
osellor  and  comforter  was  taken  away  in 
ordering  of  his  inscrutable  wisdom.  No 

who  has  not  had  such  a  valuable  and 
ely  united  help-meet,  through  many  spirit- 
trials,  can  be  sensible  of  the  loss  I  sustained 
the  depth  of  affliction  into  which  I  have 
i  plunged  by  the  removal  of  my  dear  wife, 
was  a  mother  in  Israel ;  a  cherisher  of  the 
dren  in  the  early  buddings  of  the  fruits  of 
Spirit,  in  their  tender  minds;  and  an  en- 
ragerand  strengthener  of  the  weary  travel- 
bearing  burdens  for  Zion's  sake,  and  the 
sort  and  spreading  of  the  Bedeemer's 
jeof  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth, 
ur  own  Society ;  and  also  as  she  came  into 
r  company,  among  those  of  other  religious 
ominations."  p.  684. 

[e  did  not  recover  from  this  shock.  The 
mities  of  age  began  to  press  heavily  upon 
— he  lost  his  eye  sight,  but  was  preserved 
be  last  in  sweet  humility  and  dependence 
lis  Divine  Master.  He  survived  his  wife 
ut  five  years,  and  his  last  thoughts  were 
bat  heavenly  kingdom  for  an  entrance  into 
ch  his  whole  life  had  been  a  preparation, 
ing  the  last  few  days  he  conversed  but 
his  mind  appearing  to  be  fixed  in  the 
templation  of  the  change  that  awaited 
and  in  being  fervently  engaged  to  be 
id  ready  when  the  summons  came. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"The  Friend.' 

Metz. 


For 

The  Track  of  the  War  around 

(Concluded  from  page  268.) 

"Metz,  le  12th  mo.  13th,  1870. 
*  *  *  *  I  dread  producing  any  false 
session  in  what  I  write.  If  the  condition 
the  burnt  villages  is  supposed  to  apply  to 
whole  district,  nothing  can  be  more  errone- 
.  Many  a  village  in  some  beautiful  dell,  or 
the  side  of  a  vine-covered  hill,  shows  no 
rk  of  the  war ;  and  then  a  few  miles  off  we 
ae  on  one  that  is  utterly  ruined — where 
people  have  no  roof  over  their  heads,  and 
present  aid  but  what  we  bring  them. 
'Some  days  it  is  nothing  but  hard  matter- 
act  business,  and  contending  with  deceits 
all  sorts ;  and  on  others  one  seems  in  the 
1st  of  a  whole  people  in  tears,  and  so  sur- 
inded  by  death  that  all  this  life  seems  but 
lomentary  dream.  One  evening  last  week 
particular  I  went  out  with  a  young  French- 
n  to  a  chateau  in  the  country.  It  was 
•wing  hard, — the  leaden  gloom  of  the  sky 
.he  sense  of  mighty  suffering  that  weighed 
the  land — the  ruin  by  fire,  and  the  desola 
q  by  the  sword — pressed  heavily  on  my 
ad.  We  were  wending  our  way  over  the 
ta  cleared  by  Bazaine,  where  the  very  beds 
.he  flower  gardens  marked  the  sites  of  villas 
longer  in  existence.  In  one  garden  in  the 
dst  of  this  wall-less,  house-less  desolation, 
ire  is  the  solitary  statue  of  an  angel  seated 
a  pedestal,  left  as  if  in  irony  to  mourn  over 
ill!  Eight  in  front  of  his  bowed  head  are 
J  fortifications  of  Metz, — and  behind  him 
s  wilderness,  in  which  his  marble  beauty  is 
3  only  relief.  Yonder,  under  the  guns  of 
3  fort  Queleu,  was  a  village  spire,  from 
lence,  to  heighten  the  melancholy  surround- 
;s,  rolled  the  musical  but  mournful  toll  of 
3  bell  for  a  funeral.    I  felt  so  overwhelmed 


by  all  this  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
much  more  of  it  would  take  away  from  one 
the  very  wish  ever  to  be  happy  again. 

"In  the  morning  one  gets  up  cheerful  and 
bright,  notwithstanding  it  all.  '  Every  day 
brings  its  own  new  strength  and  freshness, — 
but  before  its  sun  has  set  there  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  come  something  which  touches  the 
same  chord  of  sadness.  One  day  for  instance 
I  was  waiting  at  the  Prefecture  to  see  Count 
Donnerstnarck,  when  a  lady  came  in,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  and  introduced  herself  to 

the  secretary  as  Madame  Le  C  .  She  had 

a  son  who  was  an  officer,  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Germany,  and  he  had  attempted  to  escape, 
thereby  rendering  himself  liable  to  punish- 
ment, the  extent  or  nature  of  which  she  could 
not  tell,  but  which,  with  a  mother's  anxiety, 
she  pictured  in  the  darkest  colors.  Could  she 
have  a  pass  to  go  and  see  him  f  The  secretary 
was  very  kind  in  his  manner  to  her;  but  he 
did  not  appear  able  to  promise  what  she 
asked.  He  would  write  and  ascertain  all 
about  her  son.  At  the  same  time  he  reminded 
her  that  the  latter  must  have  broken  his 
parole,  and  had  therefore  forfeited  his  position 
as  a  gentleman,  and  in  fact  had  deserved  the 
degradation  which  he  must  now  expect,  of 
being  treated  as  a  common  soldier.  In  a  low 
voice,  scarcely  audible  for  sobbing,  she  plead- 
ed so  hard  and  touchingly  for  him  that  every 
one  in  the  room  was  moved  by  it.  She  evi- 
dently knew  of  no  other  plea  for  him  but  his 
extreme  youth.  '  0,  Monsieur — he  is  but  a 
boy — he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  left  the  college  of  St.  Cyr  to  take  part  in 
the  war — bye  and  bye  he  will  be  older  and 
less  thoughtless  I  O  he  is  but  a  boy  I'  And 
then  her  tears  came  so  thick  and  fast  that  she 
could  not  speak,  except  at  intervals. 

"  On  last  Sixth-day,  Henry  Mennel  and  I 
started  for  a  long  round  on  the  hills,  and 
through  the  deep  snow,  through  Saulny, 
Plesnois,  Norroy,  &c.  My  shoes  were  slip- 
pery, and  we  sought  out  a  little  shop — a  nail 
maker's,  near  the  Thionville  gate,  where  for 
two  sous  we  got  some  'clous,'  which  H.  M 
hammered  into  my  soles,  in  the  fashion  of 
shoeing  a  horse, — to  my  no  small  comfort  and 
security  since.  While  this  was  being  done, 
the  poor  woman  who  had  waited  on  us  (her 
husband  working  at  his  forge  in  a  back  room) 
asked  if  we  knew  anything  of  the  French 
army.  We  did  not — we  were  '  Anglais.'  Ah 
well, — her  son  had  been  forced  to  serve — the 
only  son  she  had ;  he  had  gone  westward  from 
Metz  early  on  in  the  war,  and  she  had  never 
heard  one  syllable  of  him  since.  And  then 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  check  apron 
and  burst  into  a  long  low  crying  of  miserable 
despair,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Here 
was  one  drop  only  in  the  vast  and  unfathom 
able  tide  of  grief  that  war  has  rolled  over  the 
land — one  single  case  out  of  a  multitude  in- 
numerable as  the  sand  on  the  seashore — and 
to  which  no  stores  of  ours — no  mountain  of 
gold — can  ever  bring  one  atom  of  comfort — 
one  ray  of  hope. 

"  Night  after  night  we  have  sat  down  to 
dinner  amid  a  dazzling  company  of  officers, 
covered  with  stars  and  iron  crosses  and  rib- 
bons of  knighthood  ;  but  when  we  turn  from 
them  for  one  brief  instant  to  the  poor  nail- 
maker's  wife,  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  sad- 
ness comes  with  the  reflection  that  these  idle 
toys  are  their  reward  for  giving  her  a  broken 
heart.  Small  wonder,  with  such  suffering  on 
every  hand,  that  our  commission  is  every. 


where  read  with  a  feeling  that  in  time  of  peace 
would  be  impossible.  It  has  been  sighed  over 
— sobbed  over — wept  over ;  and  I  hope  to 
treasure  up  the  document,  that  others  may 
read  the  same  simple  and  touching  words  that 
have  been  listened  to  so  eagerly  by  soldiers 
and  peasants,  by  cures  and  country  gentle- 
men, and  nuns,  and  even  children." 

"  Metz,  12th  mo.  14th,  1870. 
"Among  the  persons  calling,  was  a  lady 
whose  husband  owns  considerable  property 
near  Gravelotte.  One  of  his  chateaux,  called 
Ay,  was  made  into  an  ambulance  by  the  Ger- 
mans. They  kept  one  room  for  an  amputa- 
ting room  ;  and  as  they  never  took  the  trou- 
ble to  bury  the  arms  and  legs  that  were  cut 
off,  but  stacked  them  in  this  room,  the  whole 
mass,  and  the  blood,  has  been  rotting  there 
until  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  place! 
A  fever  is  raging  all  round  Ay. 

"Melz,  18th,  12th  mo.  1870. 
"  To-day  have  been  to  Peltre  again,  where 
the  agent  of  the  lime  quarries  gave  me  a  most 
vivid  account  of  the  burning  of  the  village. 
At  half-past  six  at  night  a  large  body  of  sol- 
diers (Prussian  55th  regiment)  marched  in — 
divided  themselves  into  parties  of  four  to  each 
house — pushed  the  door  open — drove  every- 
body into  the  street — even  the  sick  poor 
dragged  out  of  bed,  dressed  in  haste,  and  sent 
going.  Then  they  placed  faggots  of  wood 
and  bundles  of  straw  at  every  door,  and  stood 
still,  match  and  box  in  hand,  each  man  ready 
to  strike.  Suddenly  the  long  piercing  blast 
of  a  trumpet  rang  through  the  street,  and  the 
whole  village  was  lighted  up  from  end  to  end, 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  with  a  blaze. 
Every  soldier  had  set  fire  to  his  faggot,  and 
nearly  every  house  was  soon  a  mass  of  roar- 
ing flames,  and  crashing  beams,  and  falling 
roofs ! 

"  The  time  is  nearly  up  for  my  return,  and 
up  to  now  I  have  been  favored  with  strong 
health.  On  either  hand  of  us  are  friends 
smitten  down  with  sickness.  First,  Henry  J. 
Allen,  seized  with  small  pox  the  day  before  I 
came;  next,  Daniel  Hack,  a  week  ago — same 
complaint;  third,  Henry  Allen's  sister,  who 
came  all  tho  way  from  Ireland  to  nurse  him, 
is  now  dangerously  ill  of  small  pox;  fourth, 
poor  Eichard  Allen,  who,  with  his  nephew 
still  in  bed,  and  his  niece  in  danger  of  her  life, 
has  fallen  ill  of  erysipelas,  till  at  this  moment 
he  is  absolutely  blind  with  it! 

"  It  is  painful,  but  unavoidable,  that  several 
of  us  are  entirely  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  'malades.'  I  feel  especially  for  poor 
E.  Allen,  aged,  sick,  unable  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage, and  surrounded  by  none  but  foreigners. 
It  is  just  to  the  latter,  however,  to  say  they 
show  every  kindness  in  their  power.  Last 
3rd  day,  or  4th,  (I  forget  which),  when  I  lay 
in  bed  most  of  the  day  to  get  rid  of  a  cold, 
three  of  the  servants  came  into  my  room  to- 
gether to  offer  to  get  me  anything  I  wished 
to  have.    They  are  good  honest  folk  too,  for 

this  very  morning  (who  is  now  on 

his  way  homo)  left  his  money  belt,  loaded 
with  gold,  in  the  bed,  and  went  out  into  the 
town,  forgetting  all  about  it.  I  had  occasion 
to  go  back  to  tho  house  to  fetch  something, 
when  I  found  Bernard  (the  valet  de  chatnbre) 
and  two  motherly-looking  women  in  earnest 
conference.  '  Look  here,'  said  that  worthy, 
'your  friend  (the  tall  one)  has  left  his  purse 
in  his  bed.  We  had  some  thought  of  dividing 
it  between  us  ;  but  since  it  is  fall  of  u  parcel 
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of  foreign  rubbish  that  we  don't  know  how  to 
count,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  return 
it.  You'll  find  it  in  the  drawer  of  his  bed- 
table  !'  And  the  whole  three  laughed  good- 
temperedly  as  I  went  away  to  his  room  to 
secure  it. 

"  The  incident  I  have  next  to  relate  is  one 
which  was  so  discreditable  to  one  or  two  of 
us,  and  especially  to  myself,  that  I  should  pre- 
fer to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  but  tbat  its  non- 
mention  would  leave  the  ensemble  of  the  nar- 
rative an  untruthful  one. 

"The  reader  has  been  told  in  the  preface  to 
these  pages  how  it  was  that  we  were  obliged 
to  relay  each  other  at  short  intervals,  so  that 
from  first  to  last  a  good  many  different  dele- 
gates had  been  engaged  in  the  distribution 
at  Metz  and  the  examination  of  the  surround- 
ing villages.  Now  several  of  us  were  pos- 
sessed with  that  love  for  collecting  curiosities 
for  which  Englishmen  are  said  to  be  especi- 
ally marked ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
moved  about  over  the  fields  of  battle  or 
through  ruined  houses,  we  picked  up  all  sorts 
of  incongruous  things,  such  as  pieces  of  uni- 
form, helmets,  bits  of  glass  from  chapel  win- 
dows, bits  of  charred  wood,  scraps  of  bomb- 
shell, broken  stone,  &c.  If  we  had  stopped 
at  this  point,  all  would  have  been  well.  Such 
articles  have  a  certain  interest,  sad  though  it 
may  be,  from  their  association  with  the  scenes 
we  had  witnessed  during  our  stay  in  the  war- 
ruined  district.  But  without  reflecting  on  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  what  we  were  doing, 
some  of  us  went  a  step  farther,  and  collected 
actual  weapons  of  war.  This  was  in  itself  a 
serious  offence  against  the  Prussian  military 
orders,  although  we  were  not  aware  of  it ; 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  one  of  our  number 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  a  search 
was  made  on  our  premises  for  arms,  which 
resulted  in  our  '  relics'  being  taken  away.  We 
were,  however,  well  known  to  the  Prefet, 
Count  Henckel-Donnersmarck,  to  whom  we 
immediately  appealed ;  and  although  an  of- 
fence against  the  military  law,  of  which  we 
were  technically  guilty,  was  not  within  his 
jurisdiction,  he  at  once  explained  to  General 
Lowenfeld,  the  military  governor  of  Metz, 
who  and  what  we  were.  The  General  was  a 
kindly  tempered  man,  though  a  strict  discip- 
linarian, and  after  two  days  and  nights  of 

imprisonment,  he  released  our  friend   , 

and  stopped  all  further  action  against  us. 
Both  he  and  the  Prefet  were  indeed  highly 
amused  at  our  scrape,  for  they  knew  as  well 
as  the  reader  that  we  had  no  intention  what- 
ever of  using  weapons  except  as  curiosities 
pure  and  simple.  It  was  a  case  in  which  we 
ought  to  have  avoided  the  very  appearance  of 
evil ;  and  by  not  doing  so  we  narrowly  risked 
compromising  the  testimony  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  against  bearing  arms,  in  addition 
to  having  such  a  season  for  reflection  in  the 
interior  of  a  German  fortress  as  would  have 
sent  us  back  at  the  end  of  the  war  sadder  and 
wiser  men. 

"  And  now  comes  the  closing  chapter  in  the 
eventful  month  I  spent  at  Metz.  The  time 
was  up  for  my  return  to  England,  and  Thomas 
Whitwell,  who  had  been  one  of  our  earliest 
workers,  found  his  home  affairs  compelled 
him  to  leave  also.  It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  meet  at  the  station  at  five  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  and  travel  together 
as  far  as  Saarbriick  or  Treves.  I  was  at  the 
station  with  our  luggage,  when  T.  W.  came 
almost  at  the  last  moment  to  say  he  had  been 


to  take  leave  of  the  Aliens,  and  that  Ellen 
was  dying  so  rapidly  that  no  hope  was  en- 
tertained of  her  surviving  till  the  morning. 
Of  course  we  instantly  returned  to  the  town, 
as  we  could  not  leave  our  friends  at  such  a 
moment  as  this.  We  left  our  luggage  at  Eue 
Poncelet,  and  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Metz 
where  we  should  see  Dr.  Webb  and  Dr.  Wy 
man.  Scarcely  had  we  seated  ourselves  at 
table  when  a  messenger  came  in  to  say  that 
Ellen  Allen  had  passed  away. 

11  There  were  other  incidents  that  might  in- 
terest the  reader,  but  I  have  no  heart  to  tell 
them.  Often  when  alone  these  memories  of 
Metz  fill  me  with  a  gloom  I  cannot  describe. 
When  1  used  to  read  in  newspapers,  before 
going  there,  the  figures  giving  the  killed  and 
wounded  after  a  battle,  they  were  mere  statis- 
tics and  nothing  more.  Now  they  are  no 
longer  so.  Manly  and  sorrowful  faces  rise 
before  me  of  some  who  have  fallen  victims  in 
the  struggle,  and  give  a  startling  reality  to 
the  words — '  Whoso  hateth  his  brother  is  a  mur- 
derer? Of  the  material  ruin  of  the  war  no 
enduring  effect  will  remain.  The  burnt-down 
houses  may  be  rebuilt, — the  devastated  fields, 
now  that  England  gives  her  help,  will  soon 
be  re-sown.  I  only  see  the  torment  and  sor 
row  and  death  it  has  everywhere  left  in  its 
track — the  poor  miserable  man  shrieking 
writhing  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood— the  white 
haired  old  general  at  Gravelotte,  bending  with 
a  broken  heart  over  the  grave  of  his  child — 
the  nailmaker's  wife  in  the  Thionville  road, 
crying  in  a  despair  more  bitter  than  death, 
as  she  turns  her  face  to  the  wall  when  her  son 
is  mentioned — her  only  son,  from  whom  she 
is  never  to  hear  one  parting  word,  and  never 
to  receive  even  the  most  sombre  souvenir. 
And  when  I  remember  that  many  hundred 
thousand  homes  like  theirs  have  no  more 
hope  of  happiness  until  all  this  generation  has 
gone  down  to  the  grave,  I  get  a  dim  and 
vague  sense  of  a  suffering  to  which  no  lan- 
guage can  give  utterance.  The  mirage  that 
men  call  military  glory,  vanishes,  and  nothing 
is  left  of  the  war  but  its  cold  and  mournful 
reality — long  deep  rivers  of  blood,  and  deep 
silent  rivers  of  tears." 


I  have  observed  that  deviating  from  this 
path  of  plainness,  which  Truth  leads  into,  and 
making  departures  in  dress,  opens  the  way  to 
intimate  connexion  with  young  people  out  of 
our  Society,  or  libertines  in  it;  and  so  leads 
further  and  further  from  a  due  subjection  to 
Christ's  kingdom  and  government,  often  mak- 
ing them  forget  and  lose  the  good  which  they 
formerly  professed,  and  consequently,  draws 
them  along  into  the  utmost  danger.  Where- 
as, adhering  to  the  truth  and  its  plain  path, 
opens  the  way  for  safer  and  more  profitable 
and  edifying  connexions,  as  I  often  have,  to 
my  solid,  inward  satisfaction,  which  I  hope  I 
shall  never  forget. — James  Gough. 


Christ  is  a  perfect  physician  and  is  able  to 
work  a  perfect  cure  on  the  heart  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Him,  and  waiteth  upon  Him.  Did 
Christ  cure  perfectly  outwardly  in  the  days 
of  his  flesh  ;  and  shall  He  not  perfectly  in- 
wardly in  the  days  of  his  Spirit  ?  Yes,  cer- 
tainly. The  lame,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the 
lepers,  waiting  upon  Him  in  the  way  of  his 
covenant,  shall  be  cured  by  Him  as  perfectly 
inwardly,  as  ever  others  were  outwardly. — 
Isaac  Penington. 


Sell  -J 

BE  TEUE  AND  FAITHFUL. 
Speak  thou  the  truth.    Let  others  fence, 

And  trim  their  words  for  pay  : 
In  pleasant  sunshine  of  pretence 

Let  others  bask  their  day. 

Guard  thou  the  fact ;  though  clouds  of  night 

Down  on  thy  watch-tower  stoop : 
Though  thou  shouldst  see  thine  heart's  delig 
.  Borne  from,  thee  by  their  swoop. 

Face  thou  the  wind.    Though  safer  seem 

In  shelter  to  abide  ; 
We  were  not  made  to  sit  and  dream : 

The  safe  must  first  be  tried. 

Where  God  hath  set  His  thorns  about, 

Cry  not,  "  The  way  is  plain  ;" 
His  path  within  for  those  without 

Is  paved  with  toil  and  pain. 

One  fragment  of  His  blessed  Word, 

Into  thy  spirit  burned, 
Is  better  than  the  whole,  half-heard, 

And  by  thine  interest  turned. 

Show  thou  thy  light.    If  conscience  gleam, 

Set  not  thy  bushel  down  ; 
The  smallest  spark  may  send  his  beam 

O'er  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

Woe,  woe  to  him  on  safety  bent, 

Who  creeps  to  age  from  youth, 
Failing  to  grasp  his  life's  intent, 

Because  he  fears  the  truth. 

Be  true  to  every  inmost  thought 
And  as  thy  thought,  thy  speech : 

What  thou  hast  not  by  suffering  bought, 
Presume  thou  not  to  teach. 

Hold  on,  hold  on — thou  hast  the  rock, 

The  foes  are  on  the  sand ; 
The  first  world-tempest's  ruthless  shock 

Scatters  their  shifting  strand  ; 

While  each  wild  gust  the  mist  shall  clear 

We  now  see  darkly  through, 
And  justified  at  last  appear 

The  true,  in  Him  that's  True. 

Henry  Alf( 

Self 

"  There's  not  a  heath  however  rude, 
But  hath  some  little  flower, 
To  brighten  up  its  solitude, 
And  scent  the  evening  hour. 

There's  not  a  heart,  however  cast 

By  grief  and  sorrow  down, 
But  hath  some  memory  of  the  past, 

To  love  and  call  its  own." 


California. 


For  "The  Fri 


(Continued  from  page  269.) 

"Men  of  mediocre  quality  are  no  bett< 
in  San  Francisco  than  in  older  cities 
States.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  of  stern  c 
after  fortune,  among  the  mines  and  moun 
and  against  the  new  nature  of  that  ori; 
country,  has  developed  men  here  with  a 
various  and  toughening  experience  in  al 
temporalities  of  life,  and  a  wider  resourc 
fighting  all  sorts  of  'tigers,'  than  you 
easily  find  among  the  present  generatk 
the  Eastern  States.  Nearly  all  the  me 
means  in  California  to-day  have  held  long 
various  struggles  with  fortune,  failing  c 
twice  or  thrice,  and  making  wide  wreck 
buckling  on  the  armor  again  and  again, 
trying  the  contest  over  and  over.  So 
throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  States;  I 
hardly  met  an  old  emigrant  of  '49  and 
who  has  not  told  me  of  vicissitudes  of  fori 
of  personal  trials,  and  hard  work  for  b 
and  life,  that,  half-dreamed  of  before  em 
ting;  he  would  never  have  dared  to  encoui 
and  which  no  experience  of  persons  in 
position  in  life  in  the  East  can  parallel. 
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n  consequence  partly  of  all  this  training, 
partly  of  the  great  interests  and  the  wide 
ns  to  be  dealt  with,  the  men  we  find  at 
ead  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  Pacific 
have  great  business  power, — a  wide 
ical  reach,  a  boldness,  a  sagacity,  a  vim, 
can  hardly  be  matched  anywhere  in  the 
L  London  and  New  York  and  Boston, 
urnish  men  of  more  philosophies  and 
ies, — men  who  have  studied  business  as 
mce  as  well  as  practised  it  as  a  trade, — 
lere  in  San  Francisco  are  the  men  of 
r  intuitions  and  more  daring  natures ; 
cannot  tell  you  why  they  do  so  and  so, 
vho  will  do  it  with  a  force  that  com- 
8  success.  Illustrations  of  such  men  and 
bold  and  comprehensive  operations  may 
3n  in  the  Bank  of  California, — thefinan- 
ing  of  the  Pacific  States,  with  five  mil- 
of  capital, — the  California  and  Oregon 

I  navigation  companies,  controlling  the 
i  navigation  of  these  two  States,  the 

woolen  mills  and  machine-shops  of  San 
iisco,  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  and  Stage 
>any,  in  the  mining  companies,  especi- 
3n  the  Comstock  lode,  in  the  Central 
c  Bailroad  Company,  even  in  the  large 

of  the  interior  valleys,  and  in  the  wheat 
ig  '  rings'  of  the  city. 

Society'  too,  is  audacious  and  original, 
;h  somewhat  difficult  of  characterization, 
is  representative  town  of  the  Pacific 
.  It  holds  in  chaos  as  yet  all  sorts  of 
mts ;  the  very  best,  and  the  very  worst, 

II  between.  There  is  much  of  New  York 
much  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago*  and  a 
deal  that  is  original  and  local ;  born  of 
separation  from  the  centres  of  our  best 
civilization ;  of  the  dominating  material- 
nd  masculineism  of  all  life  in  San  Fran- 

;  of  comparative  lack  of  homes  and  fami- 
ad  their  influences  ;  of  the  considerable 
pean  and  Asiatic  elements  mingling  in 
isettled  civilization.  *  *  * 
l  many  of  the  materialities  of  life, — in 
lence  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  in  facili- 
»f  inter-communication, — San  Francisco 
California  already  set  many  an  example 
ler  communities.  The  hotels  of  the  city 
le  equals  of  the  very  best  of  the  Atlantic 
s;  the  restaurants  the  superior.  The 
pean  habit  of  living  in  lodgings  and 
g  meals  at  restaurants  is  very  much  in 
s  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  stimulated 
haracter  and  equalized  the  prices  of  the 

.  I!  *  #  *  * 

.n  illustration  of  how  well  certain  agen- 
»f  life's  convenience  are  organized  in  this 
;ry  is  the  Wells  and  Fargo  Express  Com- 
.  It  is  our  Eastern  express  company 
cted.  It  extends  to  every  village,  almost 
rery  mining  camp  in  all  these  Pacific 
3  and  territories.  It  anticipates,  almost 
sedes,  the  government  in  carrying  let- 
it  does  errands  of  every  sort  and  to  every 
;  it  exchanges  gold  and  greenbacks;  it 
and  sells  gold  and  silver  in  the  rough ; 
as  all  the  principal  stage  lines  of  the  in- 
';  it  brings  to  market  all  the  productions 
)  gold  and  silver  mines  ;  and,  in  brief,  is 
iady  companion  of  civilization,  the  friend 
niversal  agent  of  the  pioneer,  his  errand- 
post-boy,  and  banker.  In  the  carrying 
ters,  this  company  has  proven  how,  even 
new  country,  it  is  practicable  for  the 
nraent  to  abandon  the  post-office  busi- 
vithout  any  very  great  inconvenience  to 
JOple.    For  years,  it  carried  many  more 


letters  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  the  govern- 
ment did  ;  for,  though  it  first  paid  the  govern- 
ment postage  on  every  one,  and  then  added 
its  own  charges,  the  certainty  and  prompt- 
ness of  its  carriage  and  delivery,  together 
with  its  appearance  on  the  ground  before  the 
representatives  of  the  post-office,  made  this 
department  of  its  agency  very  much  in  favor 
with  the  public.  At  all  its  offices  are  letters 
received  and  delivered  as  in  a  government 
post-office,  and  in  a  single  year  the  number  of 
letters  going  through  the  hands  of  the  express 
company  was  nigh  upon  three  millions.  In 
this  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  express 
agency  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  far  in  advance, 
in  usefulness,  of  that  of  the  East. 

"The  food  markets  of  San  Francisco  will 
certainly  be  a  delight,  perhaps  a  surprise,  to 
the  stranger.  In  supply,  in  variety,  and  in 
perfection  of  quality, — the  results  of  the  vari- 
ous climates,  and  the  fruitful  waters  and  soils 
of  the  State, — the  markets  of  no  other  city 
approach  them.  Here  are  spring,  summer 
and  fall  vegetables  of  every  kind,  all  the  time, 
and  of  the  largest  size  and  healthiest  growth; 
here  strawberries  may  be  bought  twelve 
months  in  the  year;  here,  for  months  in  suc- 
cession, are  grapes  of  many  varieties  from 
two  to  twelve  cents  a  pound  ;  black  Ham- 
burghs,  Muscats  and  Sweetwaters  at  the 
higher  price ;  here  are  apples  from  Northern 
California  and  Oregon,  pears,  figs,  peaches, 
apricots,  nectarines,  plums  and  blackberries 
from  the  neighboring  valleys,  oranges,  lemons, 
limes  and  bananas  from  the  southern  coun- 
ties, all  in  the  fullest  perfection  of  form  and 
ripeness,  and  at  moderate  prices  by  the  pound 
— for  fruits  and  vegetables  are  uniformly  sold 
by  weight;  then,  too,  here  is  flour  at  half 
Eastern  prices;  and  salmon  throughout  the 
year  at  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  pound,  with 
smelts,  soles,  herrings,  cod,  bass,  shrimps, 
every  treasure  of  the  sea;  while  the  variety 
of  game  is  unequalled,  and  meats  of  all  kinds 
are  at  least  as  cheap,  and  often  cheaper,  than 
in  New  England  and  Middle  State  towns. 
The  materials  for  living  are  in  as  rich  supply, 
indeed,  as  the  art  of  their  preparation  is  per- 
fected ;  and  it  will  not  take  the  thrifty  mind 
long  to  calculate  that,  so  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned, a  family  can  be  supported  more  cheap- 
ly in  San  Francisco  than  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  The  prices  quoted  are  of  course 
specie, — for  the  Pacific  States  have  persis- 
tently refused  greenbacks  and  bank-bills;  but 
wages  and  profits  are  also  in  specie,  and  are 
higher,  generally,  than  currency  wages  and 
profits  in  Eastern  cities.  But  the  fastidious 
Yankee,  who  never  forgets  his  home,  or  his 
mother's  pies  and  preserves,  insists  that  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  is  below 
that  of  the  productions  of  the  orchards  and 
gardens  of  the  Middle  States  and  New  Eng- 
land,— that  there  is  just  a  lower  flavor  and 
delicacy  in  them ;  a  sacrifice  of  piquancy  and 
richness  to  perfection  of  shape  and  bulk. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  very  exact 
comparisons  between  wages  and  profits,  and 
the  expenses  of  living,  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  Prices  are  fickle  now 
everywhere ;  and  a  comparison  true  to-day 
would  be  false  to-morrow  by  reason  of  changes 
in  the  value  of  money,  always  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  and  always  impending.  Food 
is  certainly  much  cheaper,  on  the  whole,  in 
San  Francisco  than  in  corresponding  cities  of 
the  East ;  and  wages  and  profits  are  as  un- 
doubtedly higher.    But  there  is  a  rapid  ten- 


dency to  equalization ;  and  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  gradually  but 
speedily  fade  away.  At  present  the  gold  or 
silver  dollar  buys  perhaps  twenty  per  cent, 
more  in  San  Francisco  than  the  paper  dollar 
in  New  York,  and  can  be  got  with  say  twenty 
per  cent,  less  labor.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  less  settled  economy  here  than  there. 
The  free  and  easy,  reckless  extravagance  of 
early  California  times  is  not  wholly  outgrown. 
*  *  Large  profits  are  generally  demanded 
by  the  traders  ;  nothing  is  sold  for  less  than 
'two  bits'  (twenty-five  cents);  and  a  fifty-cent 
piece  is  the  lowest  coin  that  it  respectable  to 
carry,  or  throw  to  the  man  that  waters  your 
horse.  At  the  best  hotels,  the  Occidental  and 
Cosmopolitan, -the  price  is  three  dollars  a  day 
in  gold,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  four  dol- 
lars and  a  half  currency  charged  by  the  fash- 
ionable hotels  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
There  is  no  coin  in  use  less  than  a  dime  (ten 
cents);  one  of  these  answers  as  'a  bit;'  two  of 
them  will  pass  for  two  'bits,'  or  twenty-five 
cents.  Rents  and  real  estate  are  both  high 
and  advancing,  and  are  probably  above  those 
of  any  Eastern  city  save  New  York. 

"  The  business  portions  of  the  city  are  hand- 
some and  substantial,  with  brick  and  stone. 
There  are  a  few  distinctively  fine  structures, 
as  the  Bank  of  California,  and  the  Halls  of 
the  Mercantile  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations.  Several  churches  are  also  at- 
tractive for  size  and  architectural  pretensions. 
But  the  earthquakes,  to  which  the  city  and 
the  coast  are  always  exposed,  and  which 
within  a  few  years  have  frequently  visited 
them,  admonish  the  citizens  to  build  strong 
and  low,  even  for  business  purposes  ;  and,  with 
the  greater  abundance  and  less  price  of  lum- 
ber as  a  building  material,  lead  them  more  to 
detached  and  wooden  dwellings  than  is  com- 
mon in  large  cities.  Brick  tenement  blocks 
are  comparatively  rare.  Most  of  the  homes 
are  separate  cottages,  largo  and  pretentious 
with  the  few,  small  and  neat  and  simple  with 
the  many.  The  wide  reach  of  sand  hills  and 
intervening  valleys,  that  make  up  the  penin- 
sula on  which  the  city  is  located;  encourages 
this  independent,  spreading  habit  of  building; 
and  the  extent  of  the  street  railroads  of  the 
city,  about  twenty-seven  miles  in  all,  shows 
what  a  large  area  has  already  been  covered 
by  its  population. 

"We  shall  be  of  a  very  indifferent  sort  of 
persons,  and  have  no  friends,  to  escape,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  a  visit  to  San  Francisco, 
an  invitation  to  drive  out  to  the  Cliff  House 
for  breakfast  and  a  sight  of  the  sea-lions. 
This  is  the  one  special  pet  dissipation  of  the 
city.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  pleasant,  ex- 
hilarating excursing.  A  drive  of  five  or  six 
miles,  along  a  hard-made  road  over  the  inter- 
vening sand  hills,  brings  us  out  to  the  broad 
Pacific,  rolling  in  and  out, — 'wide  as  waters 
be.'  We  strain  our  eyes  for  Sandwich  Islands 
and  China, — they  are  right  before  us;  no  ob- 
ject intervenes,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to 
see  them.  Just  at  the  right,  around  the  cor- 
ner, is  the  Golden  Gate :  aud  vessels  are  pass- 
ing in  and  out  the  Bay.  A  rare  cliff  rock 
places  us  beyond  the  sands,  within  the  Ocean; 
and  a  fine  hotel  on  its  very  edge  offers  every 
hospitality, — at  a  price.  Out  upon  half  a 
dozen  fragmentary  rocks,  like  solid  castles 
moored  in  the  Ocean  below  and  before,  are  the 
seals  and  pelicans.  The  rocks  are  covered 
and  alive  with  them.  Crawling  up  from  the 
water,  awkwardly  and  blunderingly  like  a 
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babe  at  its  first  creeping,  they  spread  them- 
selves in  the  sun  all  over  the  rocks,  twenty 
and  thirty  feet  high  sometimes,  and  lie  there 
as  if  comatose;  anon  raising  the  head  to  look 
about  and  utter  a  rough,  wide-sounding  bark; 
often  two  or  three,  provoked  by  a  fresh  squat- 
ter on  their  territory,  get  into  combat,  and 
strike  and  bite  languidly  at  one  another, 
barking  and  grumbling  meanwhile  like  long- 
lunged  dogs;  and  again,  tired  of  discord  or 
weary  of  felicity,  they  plunge,  with  more  of 
a  spring  than  they  do  anything  else,  back  into 
the  deep  sea.  An  opera-glass  brings  them 
close  to  us  upon  the  hotel  piazza,  and  there  is 
a  singular  fascination  in  sitting  and  watching 
their  performances.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from 
fifty  pounds  weight  up  to  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred.  Sea  gulls  and  pelicans,  the 
latter  huge  and  awkward  in  flight  as  turkeys, 
dispute  possession  of  the  rocks ;  resting  in 
great  flocks,  or  with  loud  flaps  flying  around 
and  around,  overlooking  the  water  for  pass- 
ing food. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Biographical  Sketches,  &c.,  of  Friends. 

In  perusing  the  lives  of  some  of  our  eminent 
and  honored  predecessors,  as  recorded  in  the 
valuable  though  unpretentious  volume  with 
the  above  title,  lately  issued  by  the  Tract  As- 
sociation of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  the  assur- 
ing words  of  the  Psalmist  seemed  to  apply 
with  peculiar  force,  "  The  righteous  shall  be 
in  everlasting  remembrance." 

In  this  day  of  change,  outward  knowledge 
and  worldly  mindedness,  it  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  great  advantage  for  all  of  us — especi- 
ally the  young  or  careless — frequently  to  re- 
cur to  the  lives  of  precious  fathers  and  mothers 
in  Israel,  who,  no  longer  with  us  to  guide,  to 
counsel  or  direct,  have  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  purity,  holiness  and  dedication  of  well- 
spent  lives  in  the  service  of  their  Divine 
Master,  a  priceless  legacy. 

In  honoring  the  memory  of  these  dear  de- 
parted ones,  we  do  not  desire  to  exalt  the 
creature,  but  through  them  the  cleansing, 
sanctifying  power  of  Divine  Grace,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  as  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  shine  forth  in  the 
midst  of  spiritual  darkness,  turning  many  into 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  proclaiming 
to  all,  by  their  consistent  walk  and  conversa 
tion,  that  truly  their  "life  was  hid  with  Christ 
in  God." 

It  is  in  vain  that  any  attempt  to  underrate 
their  piety,  zeal,  or  self-denying  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  their  blessed  Master ;  we  cannot 
rob  them  of  the  precious  inheritance  they 
have  obtained  through  faithful  obedience.  We 
may  rest  assured  we  shall  deceive  ourselves 
by  endeavoring  to  find  out  some  other  path 
than  they  trod,  to  lead  us  to  the  kingdom. 
The  smiles  or  the  deceptive  influences  of  the 
world  may  allure  us  into  a  false  rest  or  secu- 
rity, but  here  we  can  find  no  real  peace  or 
safety ;  if  we  truly  desire  to  be  the  children  of 
God,  we  must  look  within,  and  there,  by  the 
light  of  Truth,  try  the  foundation  on  which 
we  are  building,  and  then  reverently  and 
prayerfully  seeking  to  be  led  and  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  light  and  of  grace,  we  shall  come 
to  know  the  blessed  import  of  these  words, 
"follow  us  as  we  have  endeavored  to  follow 
Christ."  J.  B. 

Richmond,  Indiana,  4th  mo.  6th,  1871. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Snow  Storm  in  New  Zealand. 

The  flourishing  English  colonies  in  New 
Zealand,  lie  in  latitudes  nearly  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  United  State  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  the  middle  island  is  said  to 
have  a  fine  climate,  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  Violent 
thunder  storms  however  are  frequent,  and,  on 
some  rare  occasions,  snow  falls  in  prodigious 
qauntities.  Chamber's  Journal  gives  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  recent  publication  entitled  "  Sta- 
tion Life  in  New  Zealand,  by  Lady  Barker," 
from  which  the  following  is  taken  : — "  The 
chief  agricultural  interest  in  New  Zealand,  as 
well  as  in  Australia,  is  grazing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wool,  and  the  business  appears  to 
be  pursued  in  much  the  same  manner  in  all 
the  British  colonies.  The  holdings  which  are 
called  '  Stations,'  are  generally  large  tracts, 
on  each  of  which  50,000  or  more  sheep  are 
kept.  It  was  at  one  of  these  the  writer 
resided  for  some  years  and  she  found  New 
Zealand  life  in  general  pleasant  enough.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  she  had  a  most  trying 
and  distressing  experience,  which  is  thus  re- 
lated : — 

"  Towards  the  end  of  July,  1867,  the  weather 
was  very  wet  and  cold,  but  cleared  up  in  the 
last  few  days.  All  the  stores  at  the  Station 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  after  waiting  a 
day  or  two,  to  allow  the  roads  to  dry,  the 
dray  was  despatched  to  Christchurch  for  pro- 
visions, (a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles)  and 
Lady  Barker  was  left  alone,  her  husband  also 
having  gone  to  Christchurch,  but  arranging 
to  send  a  friend  to  escort  her  to  the  town  on 
the  following  day,  as  he  should  be  obliged  to 
remain  for  a  week.  The  lambing  season  was 
only  just  terminated  on  the  runs;  thousands 
of  lambs  were  skipping  about;  their  condi- 
tion was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  colonists  were  flourishing.  On  the  29th, 
there  was  a  'sou'  wester;'  but  no  change  was 
made  in  their  plans,  and  Lady  Barker  was 
left  alone.  '  My  mind,'  she  says,  '  was  dis- 
turbed by  secret  uneasiness  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  dray  being  detained  by  wet  weather, 
and  the  dense  mist  seemed  pressing  every 
thing  down  to  the  ground.  I  was  so  restless 
and  miserable,  I  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  me.  I  wandered  from  window 
to  window,  and  still  the  same  unusual  sight 
met  my  eyes ;  a  long  procession  of  ewes  and 
lambs,  all  travelling  steadily  down  from  the 
hills  towards  the  largo  flat  in  front  of  the 
house ;  the  bleating  was  incessant,  and  added 
to  the  intense  melancholy  of  the  whole  affair. 
When  Mr.  V.  came  at  one  o'clock,  he  said  that 
in  the  other  ranges  the  sheep  were  drifting 
before  the  cold  rain  and  mist  in  the  same 
manner.  Our  only  anxiety  arose  from  the 
certainty  that  the  dray  would  be  delayed  at 
least  a  day,  perhaps  two ;  this  was  a  dreadful 
idea.  For  some  time  we  had  been  economi- 
zing our  resources,  to  make  them  last,  and  we 
knew  there  was  absolutely  nothing  at  the 
home  station,  nor  at  our  nearest  neighbor's, 
for  they  had  sent  to  borrow  tea  and  sugar 
from  us.  At  dusk,  two  gentlemen  rode  up, 
not  knowing  F.  was  from  home  and  asked  if 
they  might  remain  for  the  night.  They  put 
up  their  horses,  and  housed  their  valuable 
sheep-dogs  in  a  barn  full  of  clean  straw,  and 
we  all  tried  to  spend  a  cheerful  evening;  but 
every  one  confessed  to  the  same  extraordinary 
depression  of  spirits  that  I  felt." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  terror 


suffering,  and  loss,  which  needed  all  the  Jm 
and  resignation  at  the  writer's  com! 
The  next  morning  the  snow  was  falling  E 
fine  and  fast ;  no  sheep  were  visible,  aiE 
tense  silence  prevailed.  There  was  verjH 
mutton  in  the  house,  no  oatmeal,  no  <E 
no  cocoa,  and  after  breakfast  about  an  mt 
of  tea.  A  very  small  fire  only  coup 
allowed.  Towards  night  she  fanciejih 
garden  fence  looked  strangely  dwarfepi 
no  one  was  alarmed.  "  Snow  now  lies  it  j 
Zealand."  Next  morning  it  was  fouE 
deep,  still  falling  heavily  and  steadily  ifl 
dense  clouds ;  the  cows  were  not  to  be  E 
the  fowl-house  and  pig-styes  had  entireiB 
appeared ;  every  scrap  of  wool  was  B 
covered  up ;  both  the  verandas  were  iE 
sable,  and  the  only  door  which  could  beffi 
ed  was  that  of  the  back  kitchen.  Theraj 
missariat  was  in  the  following  coniE 
"  The  tea  at  breakfast  was  merely  color*  E 
water,  and  we  had  some  picnic  biscuiti  m 
it.  For  dinner  we  had  the  last  tin  of  sar  n 
the  last  pot  of  apricot  jam,  and  a  tin  of  apt 
fied  biscuits.  There  were  six  people  M 
fed  every  day,  and  nothing  to  feed  themra 
Thursday's  breakfast  was  a  discovered  c:n 
dry  bread,  and  our  dinner  rice  and  sal  m 
last  rice  in  the  store  room."  The  snoB 
unceasingly,  only  one  window  in  the  MU 
afforded  light ;  every  box  was  broken  uE 
used  for  fuel.  On  Friday  the  eatabletE 
all  consumed  and  the  women  servanttE 
in  terrified  despair.  Of  the  sheep  noE 
was  to  be  seen,  the  dogs  kennels  could  fl 
got  at."  On  Saturday  the  cows  were  B 
and  dragged  within  the  enclosure,  ancjH 
four  hours  severe  toil,  a  little  oats  stra,| 
dug  out  for  them.  Now  nothing  renj 
but  one  bottle  of  whiskey,  and  all  were! 
ed  and  frozen.  On  Sunday  the  rain  car 
heavily,  and  in  time  so  far  washed  the 
away  that  the  men  contrived  to  tear  of 
shingles  of  the  roof  of  the  fowl-house,  ar 
cure  some  aged  hens,  mere  skeletons  i\ 
week's  starvation ;  and  also  to  pick  a  Iff 
rail  from  the  stock  yard  fence  whicr.Ejj 
them  an  hour's  firing,  and  enabled  thoij 
make  a  kind  of  stew  of  the  hens.  Aft(L|h 
meal  every  one  went  to  bed  again,  for  cmHi 
were  scarce.  On  Monday  the  rain  pa  a: 
cleared  the  roof  and  the  tops  of  the  wirJB 
some  hay  was  procured  with  incredibtH 
for  the  starving  animals,  and  some  mor< 
killed.    The  wind  shifted  and  t 
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prisoned  party  began  to  have  a  little  h 
saving  some  of  the  thousands  of  shec 
lambs  which  they  now  knew  were 
under  the  smooth  white  winding  shee; 
night  the  gale  roared,  and  on  Tuesd; 
pig-sty  was  reached,  and  one  of  its  injaflj 
who  had  been  perfectly  snug  all  the  tim  - 
slaughtered,  so  that  the  fear  of  starvatii 
at  an  end.  On  Wednesday  they  saw  tl 
and  the  men  succeeded  in  digging  out  tb 
and  then  Lady  Barker  insisted  on  acijnf 
nying  them  to  the  summit  of  a  neigh  tail 
hill,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  lea 
This  must  be  told  in  her  own  words,  sjM 
ble  and  simple  account  of  one  the  mos  m 
ble  calamities  which  ever  befel  NewZ(WS 
where  it  appears  this  fearful  snow  storB 
been  foretold  by  the  Maori  (natives),  IWfl 
there  is  no  record  among  their  tradit  m 
any  similar  disaster. 

"As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  top,  thjfin 
glance  showed  us  a  small  dusky  patclbw 
to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  deepest  and  I 
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9  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock.  Expe- 
id  eyes  saw  that  they  were  sheep,  but  to 
ey  had  not  the  shape  of  animals  at  all, 
h  quite  near  enough  to  see  distinctly. 
>rved  the  gentlemen  exchange  looks  of 
■  and  they  said  some  low  words  from 
i  I  gathered  that  they  feared  the  worst, 
o  we  went  down  to  the  flat,  we  took  a 
and  careful  look  around,  and  made  out 
er  patch,  dark  by  comparison  with  the 
some  two  hundred  yards  lower  down 
reek,  but  apparently  in  the  water.  On 
,her  side  of  the  little  hill  the  snow  seem- 
have  drifted  even  more  deeply,  for  the 
larrow  valley  which  lay  there  presented, 
as  we  could  see,  one  smooth,  level  snow 
As  soon  as  we  got  near  the  spot  we 
bserved,  we  found  we  were  walking  on 
,  sheep,  embedded  in  the  snow,  one  over 
her;  but,  at  all  events,  their  misery  had 
>ver  some  time.  It  was  more  horrible 
the  drowningjhuddled  up  '  mob,'  which 
lade  the  dusky  patch  we  had  noticed 
,he  hill." 

le  exertions  made  by  the  whole  party, 
ispense  and  pity  they  felt,  the  small  ef- 
leir  exhausting  labor  produced,  form  a 
ing  picture.  In  the  case  of  the  second 
'  all  the  sheep  were  dead,  but  a  few 
eds  were  saved  among  the  first.    On  an 

formed  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  where 

ater  swept  with  such  fury  around  a 
as  to  wash  the  snow  and  sheep  all  away 
ler,  till  at  some  little  distance  they  be- 
o  accumulate  in  a  heap,  Lady  Barker 
ed  ninety-two  ewes  in  one  spot,  but 
not  wait  to  count  the  lambs. 
3  total  loss  was  half  their  flock  and 
j  per  cent,  of  their  lambs.  When  they 
3d  the  news  of  the  fearful  snow  storm 
other  parts  of  the  country,  they  found 
the  distant  back  country  rangers  had 
ed  more  severely  than  they  had,  for  the 

took  shelter  under  high  river  banks, 
be  tragedy  of  the  creeks  was  enacted  on 

larger  scale ;  or  they  drifted  along  be- 
he  first  day's  gale,  until  they  came  to  a 
fence,  and  there  they  were  soon  covered 
id  trampled  each  other  to  death.  Not 
were  sheep,  but  cattle,  found  dead  in 
•eds  along  the  fences  on  the  plains. 
,s  tragic  occurrence  says  Chamber's  Jour- 

the  sole  drawback  to  the  best,  pleasant- 
ad  most  encouraging  narrative  of  colo- 
fe  to  be  found  among  the  abundant  lit- 
re of  emigration. 


Selected. 

our  religious  acts  or  duties  must  be  per- 
d  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  his  power  and 
jth.  If  this  was  waited  for  by  active 
less  would  bo  done  to  appearance,  but 
was  done,  would  be  done  to  more  effect; 
ord  will  bless  his  own  work.  Not  thou- 
of  rams,  nor  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
).,  not  a  great  appearance  of  doing,  and 
5,  Lord,  Lord ;  but  doing  and  suffering 
fill  of  God.  This  mysterious  work  is 
anding  to  man's  wisdom  and  activity, 
keep  my  feet  from  sliding  in  slippery 
i— grant  the  power,  mercy  and  love  to 
ith  me,  that  I  may  move  with  it,  and 
ivith  it.  Is  thy  Seed -under  suffering — is 
low  amongst  men?  Grant  ability  to 
a  sincerity,  where  Thou  art,  there  let 
srvant  be,  even  if  it  is  in  suffering  and 
. — Thomas  Scatter  good. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Under  a  sorrowful  sense  of  the  growth  and 
spreading  of  some  disagreeable  things  in  the 
church,  in  this  time  of  liberty  and  rest  from 
persecution,  which  we  have  long  enjoyed,  I 
cannot  well  any  longer  forbear,  but  hereby 
lay  before  you  one  of  those  grievous  disorders, 
humbly  craving  your  renewed  endeavors  that 
the  same,  if  possible,  may  be  remedied. 

The  afflicting  particular  now  before  me,  is 
one  of  those  creeping  weeds,  rising  in  the 
summer-time  of  ease,  which  although  not 
ranked  amongst  immoralities,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, is  very  ignominious  and  noxious  to  our 
Society,  viz  :  dulness  and  sleeping  in  our  re- 
ligious meetings;  which  reproach  would  be 
removed  from  amongst  us,  if  all  the  professors 
of  Truth  did  observe  and  practise  the  faithful 
advice  of  the  apostle  to  the  primitive  believers: 
"  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sac- 
rifice, holy  and  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service ;  and  be  not  conform- 
ed to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  you  may 
prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God."  By  which  moving  en- 
treaty and  exhortation  we  may  understand, 
that  in  the  right  performance  of  divine  wor- 
ship unto  Almighty  God,  we  should  endeavor 
so  to  appear  before  him,  in  such  a  living  and 
reverent  concern,  as  that  even  our  very  bodies 
may  be  as  living  and  holy  oblations  to  him. 
But  alas !  alas !  it  is  too  obvious,  dulness, 
slumbering  and  sleeping  prevail  over  too 
many,  even  when  assembled  on  account  of 
performing  worship  to  the  Lord,  to  the  great 
reproach  of  our  Society  and  holy  profession, 
and  particularly  to  the  persons  overtaken 
with  this  weakness,  which  is  so  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirituality  of  gospel  worship 
professed  by  us. 

This  grievous  fault  causes  no  small  afflic- 
tion to  the  faithful  amongst  us,  and  doubtless 
is  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  sober  enquir- 
ers, if  they  see  such  heaviness  and  dulness 
amongst  us,  who  have  justly  disused  set  forms 
of  worship,  and  sit  in  silence,  under  pretence 
of  waiting  for  the  moving  and  operating  of 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  in  which  alone  the  Father 
is  acceptably  worshipped.  If  they  observe 
several  overcome  with  the  dark  spirit  of  slum- 
ber, may  they  not  make  their  remarks  on  such 
unbecoming  weakness.  And  doth  it  not  render 
lis  and  our  silent  meetings  contemptible? 
May  not  the  tender  enquirers  justly  charge 
us  with  absurd  inconsistency?  And  may  not 
the  frothy  and  airy  make  it  the  subject  of 
ridicule  ?  But  oh  !  dear  Friends,  that  is  not 
the  worst;  for  our  gracious  God,  who  hath 
expressly  said,  I  will  be  sanctified  by  them 
that  come  nigh  me,  is  dishonored  by  such 
poor  dull  souls,  and  they  also  deprive  them- 
selves of  that  spiritual  benefit  and  divine  good- 
ness, which  accrues  to  the  true  and  living 
worshippers.  Neither  the  bodies  nor  the 
spirits  of  such  poor  creatures,  who  have  con- 
tracted that  odious  habit  of  sleeping  in  meet- 
ings, whilst  under  that  dark  cloud,  are  either 
living,  holy,  or  acceptable  sacrifices,  not  being 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their  minds; 
but  being  dull,  dark  and  drowsy,  are  not  in  a 
capacity  of  knowing  what  is  that  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God,  much  less 
of  doing  it. 

Wherefore,  my  dear  Friends,  I  beseech  you 
in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  that  you  would  exert 
yourselves  in  the  wisdom  of  truth,  to  prevent 


this  indecent  frailty  and  disorder;  for  al- 
though the  most  effectual  way  of  amending 
this  and  all  other  disorders  is,  that  every  one 
come  to  and  witness  the  real  work  and  power 
of  the  all-sufficient  grace  and  spirit  of  God  ; 
yet  instrumental  means,  discreetly  used,  may 
be  of  singular  service.  And  I  hope  it  will  be- 
come the  care  and  concern  of  this  meeting,  to 
give  seasonable  and  suitable  advice  to  Monthly 
and  Particular  Meetings,  to  entreat,  exhort, 
and  rebuke  such  on  whom  a  negligent,  luke- 
warm disposition  of  mind  prevails,  that  they 
do  watch  and  war  against  sleeping  in  meet- 
ings of  divine  worship.  Oh  !  that  such  may 
be  roused  up  to  a  sense,  how  they  dishonor 
themselves  and  the  truth  they  make  profes- 
sion of,  and  in  watchfulness  and  prayer  sit 
before  the  Lord  in  a  living  frame  of  mind, 
waiting  for  the  comfortable,  enlivening  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  be  again 
overcome  with  the  evil  now  spoken  of;  which 
is  the  fervent  desire  and  prayer  of  your  exer- 
cised friend  and  brother        David  Hall. 

The  Compass  Plant.  —  The  first  mention 
of  the  so-called  "polarity"  of  the  compass 
plant,  Silphium  laciniatum,  was  made  in  com- 
munications addressed  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute, by  General  Benj.  Alvord,  then  Brevet 
Major,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1842;  although  the  fact 
was  well  known  to  many  hunters  and  others. 

General  Alvord's  first  conjecture,  that  the 
leaves  might  have  taken  up  so  much  iron  as 
to  become  magnetic,  having  been  negatived 
by  analysis,  he  suggested  that  the  resinous 
matter,  of  which  the  plant  was  full,  and  from 
which  it  was  sometimes  called  resin  weed, 
might  have  some  agency  in  producing  electri- 
cal currents. 

As  to  its  geographical  distribution,  ho  stated 
that  it  extended  from  Texas  on  the  south,  to 
Iowa  on  the  north,  and  from  Southern  Michi- 
gan on  the  east,  to  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  its  chief  hab- 
itat being  rich  prairie  land. 

Dr  Gray,  thought  "that  the  hypothesis  of 
electrical  currents  was  hardly  probable,  as 
resin  was  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  but 
that  the  polarity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
leaves  were  inclined  to  be  vertical,  and  the 
direction  of  their  edges  north  and  south  was 
the  one  in  which  their  faces  would  obtain  an 
equal  amount  of  sunlight." 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural School,  says;  "We  have  the  curious 
'  compass  plant,'  S.  laciniatum,  growing  in 
great  abundance  throughout  all  this  region. 
The  polarity  of  its  leaves  is  very  marked. 
Use  is  made  of  it  by  the  settlers,  when  lost 
on  the  prairies  in  dark  nights.  By  feeling 
the  direction  of  the  leaves,  they  easily  get 
their  bearings." 

From  the  record  of  these  observers,  there 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  leaves  on  the 
prairies  do  assume  a  meridional  bearing;  and 
the  cause  assigned  for  this  by  Dr.  Gray,  is 
undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  viz. :  that  both 
sides  of  the  leaf  are  equally  sensitive.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  two  sides  of  a  leaf  usually 
differ  in  structure,  that  the  number  of  stomata, 
or  breathing  holes,  is  much  greater  on  the 
under  than  the  upper  surface  ;  and  that  the 
tissue  of  the  upper  is  denser  than  that  of  the 
lower  stratum.  As  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
leaf  of  S.  laciniatum  appears  something  alike, 
Dr.  Gray  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 
examine  the  leaf  microscopically,  in  order  to 
see  if  it  corresponded  with  ordinary  leaves 
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in  the  above  respects,  or  with  truly  vertical 
leaves,  the  two  surfaces  of  which  are  usually 
similar,  or  nearly  so.  Such  an  examination 
was  accordingly  made,  when  it  appeared  that 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  presented  the  same 
number  of  stomata ;  while  the  leaves  of  other 
species  of  Silphium,  in  which  no  tendency  to 
assume  a  north  and  south  position  is  shown, 
exhibited  great  difference  in  the  stomata  of 
their  surfaces.  The  magnifying  power  used 
was  about  four  hundred  diameters. 

The  observations  here  recorded  appear  to 
show  that  the  meridional  position  of  the  edges 
of  the  leaf  is  to  be  explained  by  the  structure 
of  the  two  surfaces,  which,  being  identical,  at 
least  in  the  important  respect  of  the  number 
of  the  stomata,  seek  an  equal  exposure  to  the 
light;  the  mean  position  of  equal  exposure, 
in  northern  latitudes,  being  that  in  which  the 
edges  are  presented  north  and  south,  the  latter 
to  the  maximum,  the  former  to  the  minimum 
of  illumination. —  W.  F.  Whitney,  in  American 
Naturalist. 


My  mind  is  often  led  to  visit,  mentally, 
many  parts  of  our  fold,  as  a  people,  and 
earnestly  do  I  desire  that  our  tender  lambs 
may  not  be  induced  to  gather  where  there  is 
not  safety ;  and  to  pray  that  the  arms  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  may  be  extended,  and  open 
to  them  for  their  preservation. — S.  L.  G. 


The  sun  is  health,  and  disease  flies  before 
its  presence.  Open  wide  your  portals  for  its 
beneficence  presents.  Bring  your  sick  into 
the  influence  of  its  beams.  Let  its  rays  enter 
every  sick-room,  away  with  curtains  and 
blinds,  and  let  the  king  of  glory  enter  with 
healing  on  his  wings.  The  sun-cure  is  worth 
all  the  water-cures  and  earth-cures  and  all 
the  pathies  united. — A.  K.  Gardner,  M.  D. 


Neglect  nothing.  The  most  trivial  action 
may  be  performed  to  ourselves,  or  performed 
to  God. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1871. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  state  of  affairs  in  Paris  and  its  neigh- 
borhood has  not  improved.  The  communists  still  rule 
the  city,  and  appear  at  present  to  be  too  strong  for  the 
government,  though  it  is  expected  that  its  authority  will 
finally  be  established  and  order  restored.  Hostilities 
have  been  kept  up,  but  the  government  does  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  any  further  important  military  op- 
erations. A  dispatch  of  the  16th,  to  the  New  York 
World  says  :  "  Desperate  fighting,  resulting  in  victories' 
for  the  commune,  is  reported.  Five  consecutive  attacks 
were  made  on  Fort  Vanvres,  and  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  The  losses  of  the  government  troops 
were  dreadful.  At  Neuilly  the  combat  is  fierce,  but  the 
communists  gain  ground  steadily."  Dispatches  to  the 
Tribune  also  say  that  the  fightfng  at  Neuilly  has  been 
very  severe.  The  government  forces  still  hold  the 
bridge  at  that  place.  On  the  other  hand  Versailles  dis- 
patches of  the  same  dates  declare  that  no  important 
military  events  whatever  had  occurred  recently.  The 
insurgents  make  much  noise  and  waste  ammunition  by 
firing  from  the  forts  held  by  them,  during  the  night. 

The  bill  giving  municipal  rights  to  Paris  has  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly.  On  the  13th  dele- 
gates from  the  party  of  conciliation  returned  to  Paris 
after  having  had  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the 
Republic  at  Versailles.  The  conditions  of  peace  pro- 
posed to  them  by  Thiers  were,  that  the  insurgents 
should  first  lay  down  their  arms,  and  then  municipal 
franchises  would  be  granted  to  the  city. 


The  British  consul  at  Paris  has  warned  all  English- 
men to  leave  the  city. 

The  plate  seized  by  the  Paris  authorities  is  being 
converted  into  specie.  The  sacking  of  public  buildings 
by  mobs  of  men  and  women  continues.  Paris  is  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  no 
messenger  can  leave  without  a  pass  signed  by  General 
Dombrouski,  the  commander  of  the  communal  forces. 
The  sale  of  horse  flesh  has  been  resumed,  and  there  are 
other  indications  that  the  supply  of  food  is  gradually 
failing.  The  women  of  Paris  have  been  invited  to  form 
a  military  organization  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

The  official  journal  of  Berlin  says,  that  Germany  will 
only  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  France  when  it  shall  be- 
come necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  money  due  to 
herself.  Favre,  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Assembly, 
said  that  all  the  Powers  had  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  government  of  Versailles,  as  the  only  legitimate 
government  of  France.  He  also  stated  that  the  German 
administrator  in  France,  General.  Fabrice,  had  declined 
the  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  Commune,  which  he 
believed  most  shortly  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  President  of  Hayti,  since  the  departure  of  the 
San  Domingo  Commissioners,  has  received  addresses, 
numerously  signed,  from  every  town  and  village  of  the 
republic,  protesting  the  attachment  of  the  Haytiens  to 
their  nationality  and  a  determination  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  intrusion,  from  whatever  quarter 
and  in  whatever  manner  it  may  show  itself.  The  ad- 
dresses breathe  the  same  sentiments  against  annexation. 

Cable  dispatches  of  the  17th  show  that  the  situation 
at  Paris  was  still  unchanged.  The  government  troops 
attacked  the  Communist's  position  at  Vanvres  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th.  The  attack  was  sudden,  and  took 
the  insurgents  by  surprise,  but  they  soon  rallied,  and 
after  a  sanguinary  contest  in  which  many  lives  were 
sacrificed,  compelled  the  government  forces  to  retire. 
Several  times  during  the  day  the  fight  was  renewed,  but 
the  insurgents  remained  masters  of  the  position.  At 
Neuilly  and  other  points  there  have  been  severe  strug- 
gles without  any  decided  advantage  on  either  side, 
though  the  government  forces  are  believed  to  have  suf- 
fered the  most.  The  insurgents  are  under  the  strictest 
discipline,  and  in  the  late  engagements  have  taken 
several  thousand  prisoners.  A  number  of  manufac- 
turers have  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  Commune  for 
keeping  their  workshops  open,  and  thereby  preventing 
nationals  in  their  employ  from  joining  the  army. 

A  dispatch  from  Versailles  says,  the  government 
gives  Paris  twenty-four  hours  to  surrender.  One  from 
Paris  in  reply  treats  the  demand  with  contempt.  A 
Communist  decree  provides  for  methodical  requisitions 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  street  by  street. 

London,  4th  mo.  17th.  Consols,  93|.  U.  S.  5-20's  of 
1862,  90J ;  ten-forties,  5  per  cents,  89£. 

Liverpool.  —  Uplands  cotton,  7f  a  7  id. ;  Orleans, 
7f  a  7|d. 

United  States. — The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  government  for  the  quarter 
ending  Third  month  31st,  1871 : 

Civil  and  Miscellaneous,        .       .       $15,921,311  51 

War,   7,892,800  33 

Navy,   4,448,943  96 

Indians,   1,081,290  44 

Pensions,   7,737,856  42 

Interest  on  Public  Debt,        .       .        36,332,558  76 


Total,      .       .       .  .      $73,414,761  42 

Arrangements  for  an  armistice  between  Spain  and  the 
Pacific  republics  of  South  America  have  been  concluded 
and  signed  at  the  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
The  conditions  are :  First,  That  the  armistice  cannot 
come  to  an  end,  unless  notification  to  that  effect  be  given 
three  years  before  hostilities  may  be  resumed.  This  is 
equivalent  to  peace. 

Second.  Trade  to  be  resumed  at  once  between  the 
belligerents,  as  well  as  neutrals. 

Third.  Negotiations  for  a  formal  peace  are  to  be 
begun  next  week. 

The  United  States  Senate,  after  a  prolonged  debate, 
has  passed  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  lawless  out- 
rage in  the  South,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  24,  with  amend- 
ments that  will  return  it  to  the  House  for  concurrence. 
The  House,  by  a  vote  of  99  to  98,  has  passed  the  Senate 
bill  repealing  the  enactment  that  each  new  Congress 
must  convene  on  the  4th  of  Third  month.  The  law 
now  is  that  Congress  shall  assemble  in  the  Twelfth 
month  as  formerly. 

The  latest  advices  indicate  that  the  last  cotton  crop 
will  reach  4,000,000  bales. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
277.  Of  consumption,  53 ;  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
28 ;  old  age,  14. 


The  subscriptions  to  the  new  five  per  cent, 
the  United  States  amounted  on  the  15th  inst. 
760,400. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  qui 
on  the  17th  inst.  New  York.— American  gold 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1862,  113i 
10-40,  109£.  Superfine  flour,  $6.20  a  $6.40 
brands,  $6.50  a  $10.50.  No.  2  Chicago  spring 
$1.57  a  $1.60;  amber  western,  $1.63  a  $1.65 
Genessee,  $1.62  a  $1.87.  Philadelphia.— Superfir 
".25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  S9.25.  West 
wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.65 ;  white,  $1.75  a  $1.85. 
corn,  77  a  78  cts. ;  western  mixed,  72  a  74  cts.  ( 
18  cts.  The  receipts  of  beef  cattle  numberei;1 
Choice  sold  at  8}  a  9  cts.;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8\  c, 
common  4  a  6£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Sheep  sold  at) 
cts.  for  clipped,  and  wooled  at  7  a  8  cts.  per  lb; 
Com  fed  hogs  $8  a  $9  per  100  lbs,  net.  Ohkagti 
2  wheat,  $1.31 ;  No.  1  corn,  53^  a  54|  cts.;  No.  2; 
52f  cts.  Oats,  48  cts.  Lard,  10|  a  10f  cts.  St. 
—Cotton,  13^  a  14  cts.  Spring  wheat,  $1.27  a 
Mixed  corn,  47  cts.    Oats,  47J  a  50  cts.    Rye,  9i 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  members  of  Goshen  Monthkfcj 
ing,  $20,  for  the  Freedmen,  per  Isaac  Hall. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Boys'  Arithmetical  SciB'i 
Westtown.    Apply  to 

Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  K 
Charles  J.  Allen,  528  Pine  St. 
Joseph  Walton,  726  Button  woodK 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  man  Friend  as  tea  ju 
the  Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 
James  Smedley,  417  Market  St. 
William  Biddle,  No.  15  South  Seventh* 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Session  opens  on  Second-dayj 
month  1st.  Parents  and  others  intending  to  sendj 
to  the  Institution,  are  requested  to  make  early  a 
tion  to  Aaron  Sharpless,  Superintendent,  (s 
Street  Road  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,)  or  to  Chai|H 
Allen,  Treasurer,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphi 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  TUNES  I 
NEW  YORK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  Amu 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelphi  me 

James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown. 

Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  FhihK 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.  |  'j 
Wanted,  a  Friend  suitable  for  the  position  of  >ve 
ness.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Bettle,  151  North  Tenth  St.,  Phi  la. 
Joseph  Passmore,  Goshenville,  Chester  Cl  P 
Elizabeth  R.  Evans,  322  Union  St.,  Phila« 
Martha  D.  Allen,  528  Pine  St., 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  US 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORi 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Far 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  C< 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philad 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  d 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  d 


tal 

|coi 

Pa 
ihi 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAIiH 

Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelWt 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  "M  Hi 

ngton,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ipt 

made  to  the.  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bi  W 

Managers. 


Married,  Second  month  28th,  1871,  at  FH 
Meeting  for  the  Northern  District,  Henry  Sc  1 1 
Sarah  H.  Alexander,  daughter  of  Wm.  Alex  jde 
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Ighman's  Process  of  Catting  Hard  Substances. 

BY  COLEMAN  SELLERS. 

low  to  cut  or  carve,  mechanically,  hard 
stances,  such  as  stone,  glass  or  hard  metals, 
an  expeditious,  accurate  and  economical 
oner,  has  always  engaged  the  attention  of 
ineers.  At  the  present  time,  the  rapidly 
reasing  cost  of  manual  labor  makes  im- 
vements  in  this  direction  more  needful, 
j  discovery  and  utilization  of  opaque  crys- 
ized  carbon,  cheaper  than  transparent 
monds,  but  perhaps  equally  durable,  has 
le  far  in  this  direction.  'Now,  B.  0.  Tilgh- 
q,  of  Philadelphia,  comes  forward,  and 
ws  that  a  jet  of  quartz  sand  thrown  against 
lock  of  solid  corundum  will  bore  a  hole 
ough  it  1£  inches  in  diameter,  1£  deep,  in 
minutes,  and  this  with  a  velocity  obtain- 
8,  by  the  use  of  steam  as  the  propelling 
ver,  at  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square 
ii — a  remarkable  result,  when  we  consider 
t  corundum  is  next  to  and  but  little  in- 
or  to  the  diamond  in  hardness. 
Lt  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Franklin  In- 
ute,  held  2d  mo.  15th,  1871,  the  Eesident 
retary,  Dr.  W.  H.  Wahl,  introduced  this 
ention,  illustrating  his  description  of  it  by 
ctically  cutting  or  depolishing  the  surface 
a  plate  of  glass  by  a  sand  blast  of  very 
derate  intensity.  Various  examples  of  hard 
stances  cut,  depolished  and  carved  into 
pe,  were  displayed.  In  the  discussion 
ich  followed  the  presentation  of  this  very 
larkable  discovery,  Eobert  Briggs,  in  his 
cresting  remarks  on  the  subject,  took  oc- 
:on  to  say  that  it  had  been  long  remarked' 
t  window  glass,  exposed  to  the  wind  driven 
d,  near  the  sea  shore,  soon  loses  its  polish, 
cited  some  other  well  known  examples  of 
erosion  of  surface  when  exposed  to  a  con- 
led  stream  of  moving  particles.  When  we 
ik  of  the  many  such  examples,  and  con- 
>r  that  engineers  have  had  continually  to 
ce  provision  against  this  well  known  cut- 
j  effect,  it  seems  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  turned  to  some  good  account 
>re  this. 

C.  TVs  attention  seems  first  to  have  been 
cted  towards  cutting  stone,  or  hard  metal, 
*  jet  of  sand  impelled  by  escaping  steam 


under  high  pressure.  His  early  experiments 
were,  I  believe,  with  very  high  pressure,  but 
as  he  progressed  in  the  knowledge  of  results 
obtainable  with  various  velocities,  a  great  use 
for  this  process  seemed  to  develop  itself  in 
sand  driven  by  moderate  air  blasts,  and  ap- 
plied to  grinding  or  depolishing  glass  for  or- 
namental purposes. 

For  grinding  glass  he  uses  a  common  rotary 
fan,  30  inches  in  diameter,  making  about  1500 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  gives  a  blast  of 
air  of  the  pressure  of  about  4  inches  of  water, 
through  a  vertical  tube,  2  feet  high  by  60 
inches  long,  and  1  inch  wide. 

Into  the  top  of  this  tube  the  sand  is  fed, 
and  falling  into  the  air  current  and  acquiring 
velocity  from  it,  is  dashed  down  against  the 
sheets  of  glass,  which  are  slowly  moved  across, 
about  1  inch  below  the  end  of  the  tube.  About 
10  or  15  seconds  exposure  to  the  sand  blast  is 
sufficient  to  completely  grind  or  depolish  the 
surface  of  ordinary  glass ;  so  that  sheets  of  it 
carried  on  endless  belts  may  be  passed  under 
this  1-inch  wide  sand  shower  at  the  rate  of  5 
inches  forward  movement  per  minute.  In  the 
machine  in  use  for  this  purpose  the  spent  sand 
is  reconveyed  to  the  upper  hopper  by  eleva- 
tors, and  the  dust  made  by  the  sand  blast 
(which  might  otherwise  be  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  workmen)  is  drawn  back  into  the 
fan,  and  thence  passes  with  the  wind  into  the 
blast  ton,  and  again  mingles  with  the  shower 
of  sand  upon  the  glass. 

By  covering  parts  of  the  glass  surface  by  a 
stencil  or  pattern  of  any  tough  or  elastic  ma- 
terial, such  as  paper,  lace,  caoutchouc,  or  oil 
paint,  designs  of  any  kind  may  be  engraved. 

There  is  a  kind  of  colored  glass  made  by 
having  a  thin  stratum  of  colored  glass  melted 
or  "flashed"  on  one  side  of  an  ordinary  sheet 
of  clear  glass.  If  a  stencil  of  sufficient  tough- 
ness is  placed  on  the  colored  side,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sand  blast,  the  pattern  can  be 
cut  through  the  colored  stratum  in  from  about 
4  to  20  minutes,  according  to  its  thickness. 

The  theoretical  velocity  of  a  current  of  air 
of  the  pressure  of  4  inches  of  water,  he  calcu- 
lates, is  (neglecting  friction)  about  135  feet 
per  second  ;  the  actual  velocity  of  the  sand  is 
doubtless  much  less. 

If  a  current  of  air  of  less  velocity  is  used, 
say  about  1  inch  of  water,  very  delicate  ma- 
terials, such  as  the  green  leaves  of  the  fern, 
will  resist  a  stream  of  fine  sand  long  enough 
to  allow  their  outlines  to  be  engraved  on  glass. 
By  graduating  the  time  of  exposure  with  suffi- 
cient nicety,  so  as  to  allow  the  thin  parts  of 
the  leaves  to  be  partly  cut  through  by  the 
sand,  while  the  thicker  central  ribs  and  their 
branches  still  resist,  the  effect  of  a  shaded  en- 
graving may  be  produced. 

The  grinding  of  such  a  hard  substance  as 
glass  by  an  agent  which  is  resisted  by  such  a 
fragile  material  as  a  green  leaf,  seems  at  first 
rather  singular.  The  probable  explanation 
is,  that  each  grain  of  sand  which  strikes  with 
its  sharp  angle  on  the  glass  pulverizes  an  in- 


finitesimal portion  which  is  blown  away  as 
dust,  while  the  grains  which  strike  the  leaf 
rebound  from  its  soft  elastic  surface. 

The  film  of  bichromatized  gelatin,  used  as 
a  photographic  negative,  may  be  sufficiently 
thick  to  allow  a  picture  to  be  engraved  on 
glass  by  fine  sand,  driven  by  a  gentle  blast  of 
air. 

For  cutting  stone  the  inventor  uses  steam 
as  the  impelling  jet ;  the  higher  the  pressure, 
the  greater  is  tho  velocity  imparted  to  the 
sand,  and  the  more  rapid  its  cutting  effect. 

In  using  steam  of  about  100  pounds  pres- 
sure, the  sand  is  introduced  by  a  central  iron 
tube,  about  T3g-inch  bore,  while  the  steam  is 
made  to  issue  from  an  annular  passage  sur- 
rounding the  sand  tube. 

A  certain  amount  of  suction  of  air  is  thus 
produced,  which  draws  the  sand  through  the 
sand  tube  into  the  steam  jet,  and  both  are 
then  driven  together  through  a  tube  about  6 
inches  long,  in  which  the  steam  imparts  its 
velocity  to  the  sand,  and  finally  strike  on  the 
stone,  which  is  held  about  an  inch  distant 
from  the  end  of  tube. 

At  the  spot  struck  a  red  light  is  visible,  as 
if  the  stone  was  red  hot,  though  really  it  is 
below  212s  Fah.  The  light  is  probably  caused 
by  the  breaking  up  of  tbe  crystals  of  the  sand 
and  stone. 

The  cutting  effect  is  greatest  when  free 
escape  is  allowed  for  the  spent  sand  and  steam. 
In  making  a  hole  of  diameter  but  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  steam  jet,  the  re- 
bounding steam  and  sand  greatly  interfere 
with  and  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  jet. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  using  steam 
which  he  estimated  as  equal  to  about  1J  horse- 
power, at  a  pressure  of  about  125  pounds,  the 
cutting  effect  per  minute  was  about  l?  cubic 
inches  of  granite,  or  3  cubic  inches  of  marble, 
or  10  cubic  inches  of  soft  brown  sand  stone. 

By  means  of  flexible  or  jointed  connecting 
tubes,  the  blast  pipe  is  made  movable  in  any 
direction;  grooves  and  mouldings  of  almost 
any  shape  can  thus  be  made,  or  by  means  of 
stencil  plates,  letters  or  ornaments  can  be  cut 
either  in  relief  or  intaglio,  with  great  rapidity 
in  the  hardest  stone. 

At  a  high  velocity,  quartz  sand  will  cut 
substances  much  harder  than  itself,  as  before 
stated.  With' a  steam  jet  of  300  pounds  pres- 
sure, a  hole  1J  inches  in  diameter  was  cut 
through  a  piece  of  corundum,  1}  inch  thick, 
in  25  minutes. 

A  hole  1  inch  long  and  '  inch  wide  was  cut 
through  a  hard  steel  file  \  inch  thick,  in  10 
minutes,  with  a  jet  of  100  pounds  steam. 

A  stream  of  small  lead  shot,  driven  by  50 
pounds  steam,  wore  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of 
hard  quartz ;  tho  shot  were  found  to  be  only 
very  slightly  flattened  by  the  blow,  showing 
their  velocity  to  have  been  moderate. 

Among  the  curious  examples  of  glass  cut 
by  this  sand  blast  was  shown  a  piece  of  or- 
dinary window  glass,  which,  having  been  par- 
tially protected  by  a  covering  of  wire  gauze, 
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had  been  cut  entirely  through,  thus  producing 
a  glass  sieve,  with  openings  of  about  TJ2th  of 
an  inch,  the  intervening  glass  meshes  being 
only  ygth  of  an  inch  wide.  This  seems  to 
have  been  produced  more  as  a  curiosity  than 
for  any  practical  purpose.  Should  such  a 
sheet  of  perforated  glass  be  required,  it  is 
questionable  if  it  could  be  produced  from  a 
solid  sheet  by  any  other  method. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  sheet 
glass  depolished  by  this  process  shows  a  suc- 
cession of  pits  formed  by  the  blows  of  the  im- 
pinging grains  of  sand,  and  looks  more  uni- 
form than  do  surfaces  ground  by  any  rubbing 
process. 

This  steam  sand  jet  has  already  been  intro- 
duced to  clean  cast  iron  hollow  ware  previous 
to  tinning  the  interior.  Heretofore  the  inte- 
rior surface  has  been  turned,  it  having  been 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  thin  shaving  in 
a  lathe  to  obtain  a  clean  surface.  The  sur- 
face is  cleaned  more  rapidly  by  the  sand  blast, 
and  even  more  perfectly,  because  it  penetrates 
into  any  holes  or  depressions  which  the  turn- 
ing tool  could  not  reach.  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  sand  striking  the  particles  of  plum- 
bago, which  separate  the  particles  of  metallic 
iron  in  ordinary  gray  cast  iron,  will  remove 
them,  and  thus  expose  a  continuous  metallic 
surface  to  take  the  tin. 

In  this  relation  I  might  note,  that  about 
twenty-five  years  ago, some  experiments  were 
made  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  establishment  of 
Miles  Greenwood,  by  my  brother,  George 
Escol  Sellers,  with  a  view  to  making  tinned 
hollow  ware  of  ordinary  gray  iron.  He  made 
a  machine  for  scouring  the  inside  of  the  pots 
and  kettles  with  sand  and  water ;  afterwards 
the  still  wet,  scoured  surfaces  passed  into  the 
chloride  of  zinc  solution,  and  thence  into  the 
molten  metal,  and  were  uniformly  tinned. 
For  some  reason,  the  process  was  not  con- 
tinued, and  now  it  is  only  recorded  as  an 
abandoned  invention,  never  before  made  pub- 
lic. The  wet  sand  grinding  could  not  in  this 
case,  have  been  so  efficient  as  Tilghman's  sand 
blast.  To  speculate  on  the  various  uses  to 
which  this  process  may  be  applied,  would  not 
serve  any  good  end,  and  would  take  up  too 
much  space.  With  this  discovery  we  can 
hardly  help  recurring  to  the  works  of  the  an 
cients,  and  wondering  if  some  such  process 
could  have  aided  the  workers  in  the  stone  age, 
or  could  have  been  used  in  carving  the  Egyp- 
tian hyeroglyphics.  It  has  been  noted  by 
those  familiar  with  the  cutting  or  dressing  of 
stone,  that  some  materials,  such  as  granite,  is 
very  much  injured,  or  "  stunned,"  by  the  blows 
of  the  cutting  tool,  and  after  being  hand 
dressed  a  thickness  of  perhaps  from  ith  inch 
to  ith  inch  has  to  be  ground  away,  to  produce 
a  solid  uniform  surface.  By  this  sand  cutting 
process  the  surface  is  not  injured,  is  not 
"  stunned,"  and  is  ready  for  polishing  at  once. 

One  curious  fact  connected  with  its  use  is, 
that  when  a  surface  to  be  cut  in  intaglio  or 
otherwise  is  partially  protected  by  templates 
of  metal,  these  templates  curl  up  under  the 
blows  of  the  sand,  so  that  paper  patterns  are 
really  more  durable  than  patterns  cut  from 
brass.  Sheet  steel,  cut  into  shape  and  then 
hardened,  will  also  curl  up  under  the  blows  of 
the  fine  particles  of  sand,  unless  protected  by 
sheets  of  yielding  material.  Fine  lace  will 
protect  glass  during  the  depolishing  process, 
and  leave  its  designs  in  polished  lines  on  a 
ground  surface. — Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 

(Continued  from  page  275.) 

The  active  service  of  William  Evans  in  the 
church,  was  in  times  of  great  trial  and  suffer- 
ing because  of  the  departure  of  many  from 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  gospel,  now  on  one 
hand  and  now  on  another.  The  half-truths 
which  each  dissenting  party  adopted,  regard- 
ing them  as  the  whole  truth,  made  them  accuse 
the  faithful  ministers  of  the  word  of  unsound- 
ness in  enforcing  the  portions  which  were  de- 
nied or  undervalued.  And  thus  it  happened 
that  the  very  men  who  were  first  charged 
with  unduly  valuing  the  redemption  by  Christ 
and  the  scriptures  of  Truth,  were  afterwards 
arraigned,  whilst  still  maintaining  in  its  purity 
our  ancient  faith,  as  having  lapsed  into  the 
first  heresy.  It  is  because  of  the  steady  light 
which  it  casts  on  this  subject,  that  the  journal 
of  William  Evans  will  owe  its  chief  value  to 
future  generations,  as  defining  the  true  posi- 
tion of  our  Society  in  these  relations.  From 
first  to  last  his  ministry  was  the  preaching  of 
the  life,  death,  resurrection  and  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  Nazareth,  the  atonement 
made  by  Him  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and 
his  spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart,  convict- 
ing us  of  sin,  and  bringing  us  to  repentance 
and  to  faith  in  Him  as  our  Mediator  and  In- 
tercessor with  the  Father,  and  as  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  Faith.  Nowhere  can  be 
found  fuller  evidence  that  this  is  the  accepted 
and  living  faith  of  Friends,  than  exists  in  al- 
most every  page  of  this  excellent  work,  which 
cannot  fail  to  become  a  standard  of  reference 
for  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  our 
members. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Journal  of  Wil- 
liam Evans,  there  are  numerous  incidents  and 
sketches  concerning  his  personal  friends — 
tried  and  valuable  members  of  the  Society — 
a  selection  from  which  will  form  a  fitting  close 
to  this  notice. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  his 
father,  written  to  William  and  his  brother 
Joseph*  when  they  were  at  Westtown,  the 
former  not  being  thirteen  years  old,  shows 
the  religious  care  exercised  over  his  children 
by  that  wise  elder. 

"Philadelphia,  21st  of  9th  mo.  1800. 
"Dear  children, — Feeling  desirous  at  all 
times  you  may  do  well,  I  cannot  but  endea- 
vor to  revive  in  your  remembrance,  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  with  all  diligence  to  the 
small,  gentle  intimations  and  reproofs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Truth  in  your  own  minds. 
Keep  near  to  its  blessed  instructions  at  all 
times,  and  it  will  preserve  in  every  season  of 
trial  and  difficulty,  and  as  an  inexhaustible 
fountain,  sustain  your  little  minds  when  de- 
pressed with  anxious  thoughts  or  discourag- 
ing fears.  This  is  the  alone  way  to  happiness 
here  or  blessedness  hereafter.  For  in  obedi 
ence  to  this  light  in  our  minds,  we  are  brought 
to  love  the  Lord  our  most  gracious  Eedeemer 
above  all,  and  by  Him  are  regarded  as  his 
children,  which  is  treasure  indeed,  that  raises 
the  spirit  above  earthly  pleasures,  to  a  sense 
of  the  unspeakable  comforts  in  the  regions  of 
immortal  bliss.    Here,  in  this  state,  the  fear 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  this  brother  also  has 
passed  away  ;  his  innocent  and  exemplary  life  having 
been  prolonged  to  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  eighty- 
two. 

"  Yet  why 
For  ripe  fruit  seasonably  gathered, 
Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh  ?" 


of  death  is  taken  away,  because  we  know 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  there  is  life,  K 
as  we  are  kept  near  Him,  nothing  can  lS 
us.  Now  my  dear  children  let  me  earneE 
entreat  you,  to  mind  the  reproofs  which  m 
feel  for  doing  wrong;  this  is  the  SpiriB 
Truth  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  as  K 
carefully  attend  to  it,  it  will  lead  into  all  tiK 
— you  will  fear  to  offend  by  a  repetition 
those  things,  for  which  you  have  been?e- 
proved.  It  penetrates  through  every  eom 
ing,  and  no  dissimulation  can  possibly  es« 
its  all-searching  power.  Whenever  throp 
unwatchfulness  you  have  given  way  to  telE 
tation,  and  by  the  merciful  calls  of  this  !■ 
teacher  you  become  sensible  of  it,  retire  alK 
and  endeavor  to  get  your  minds  drawn  flm 
every  outward  thing,  to  a  reverential  wai  lg 
upon  your  Holy  Creator  for  a  renewal  offfi 
light  and  grace  upon  you,  that  you  majbe 
strengthened  to  resist  the  enemy  of  all  jK 
in  his  future  attempts;  and  be  sure  to  a'l 
those  things  that  have  thus  beguiled  you,  m 
brought  distress  upon  the  tender  mind  ;  ft  in 
this  watchful  state  your  minds  will  ofte:fi 
tendered,  and  at  times  sincere  petitions  iill 
ascend  for  preservation  and  support  in  H 
world  of  vanity  and  trouble."  pp.  10,  11.1 
The  love  and  reverence  of  the  child  matiied 
into  close  friendship  in  manhood,  and  he 
father  and  the  son  stood  beside  each  oler 
the  life-long  defenders  of  our  ancient  f:,h, 
through  the  stormy  period  in  which  theifto 
was  cast.  The  father  died  in  a  good  old  m,i 
surrounded  by  his  children,  and  full  of  se  ine 
and  quiet  faith  in  the  mercies  of  his  Eedeeipl 
"During  the  first  three  days  of  his  coniU-i 
ment,"  says  his  son,  "his  mind  appeareljj 
be  under  exercise,  and  though  as  was  u& 
with  him,  he  said  little  of  his  own  exercise 
I  believe  he  was  introduced  into  a  very  tU" 
bling  view  of  himself  and  made  deeply  s<  Bi- 
ble of  the  frailties  which  pertain  to  man  ;  lad 
that  it  is  only  through  Divine  mercy,  jsen 
we  have  done  the  will  of  God,  that  wew 
accepted  at  last.  He  became  settled  in  a  !>ly 
confidence  ;  being  gathered  and  centred  tcshe 
sure  foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  hope  oifaei 
saints'  glory.  He  endured  with  patiencehe 
infirmities  produced  by  advanced  age  »d 
disease;  alluded  with  much  serenity  tcjiis 
approaching  close ;  and  the  peacefulnesspd 
heavenly  settlement  which  were  felt,  JH 
evidence  that  his  eye  was  firmly  fixed  orl 
eternal  recompense  laid  up  in  store  for  tpsoi 
who  follow  the  Lamb  of  God,  whithersoferi 
He  leadeth.  He  retained  the  use  of  his  f  ci- 
ties to  the  last,  and  expired  without  lojn 
struggle  or  the  change  of  a  feature.  Tenia 
children  it  was  a  solemn  and  affecting  esWj 
and  to  the  Society  in  which  he  has  long  emi 
as  a  faithful  watchman,  his  removal  wii 
felt  as  a  blank  that  cannot  soon  be  filled, 
was  favored  with  a  clear,  sound  and  disipw 
ing  mind ;  and  soon  detecting  the  spe< 
appearances  of  the  enemy,  he  raised  his  j 
with  unwavering  firmness  against  them  : 
though  he  often  incurred  the  censure  oi 
superficial  professor,  and  of  those  who  soi 
the  honor  of  men,  yet  he  kept  his  grc  idf 
and  very  generally  proved  that  his  judgi  wrt 
was  correct.  He  was  faithful  in  waiting 
the  arising  of  the  power  of  Truth  in  oujre' 
ligious  assemblies,  both  for  worship  and  (.re-1 
cipline.  It  was  his  delight  and  life  to  ft  ill 
both  in  himself  and  in  the  services  of  otbhs: 
and  when  he  was  sensible  of  it,  it  was  hiikfc" 
thority  for  his  own  movements  and  sati  m 
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a  respecting  others,  however  simple  and 
earned  they  might  be."  p.  211. 
rhe  childhood  and  youth  of  William  Evans, 
ised  under  the  guidance  of  his  excellent 
•ents,  brought  him  acquainted  with  nearly 
the  most  eminent  Friends  of  the  day,  and  he 
s  describes  his  early  recollections  of  some, 
>wn  to  most  now  living,  only  by  tradition. 

During  my  apprenticeship  there  was  a 
re  body  of  substantial  ministers  and  elders 
)nging  to  our  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  as  I 
ie  progress,  though  slowly  and  often  in  a 
ting  way,  in  religious  experience,  my  con- 
3  strengthened  to  attend  meetings  for  dis- 
hie  as  well  as  for  worship.  Those  large 
ual  assemblies  where  there  was  such  a 
centration  of  gifts,  talents  and  religious 
ght,  were  very  interesting,  especially  when 
>ncern  for  the  welfare  and  encouragement 
she  young  members  took  hold  of  them, 
rge  Dillwyn  who  reminded  me  of  the  bo- 
ld disciple  that  leaned  on  Jesus'  bosom, 
ily  forgot  those  who  were  in  difficulty  and 
Jed  help,  and  he  was  at  times  very  instruc- 

in  his  application  of  doctrine  to  the  dif- 
nt  states  and  growths,  and  very  cheering 
he  youthful  disciple.  The  gravity  with 
ch  they  sat  in  those  assemblies  and  the 
mnity  with  which  many  of  them  delivered 
r  sentiments  were  impressive  on  young 
ds,  and  tended  to  inspire  a  love  for  the 
*ion  which  produced  such  men,  and  such 
ts,  and  for  the  beauty  and  the  dignity  of 
church  and  its  concerns.  Eli  Yarnall  was 
arkable  for  the  inwardness  of  his  spirit, 
great  caution  in  speaking,  and  the  peculiar 
■htness  of  his  countenance,  reminding  me 
Itephen,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  all  who  be- 
l  him  1  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face 
n  angel.' 

Our  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
•th  house,  in  Key's  alley.  A  large  number 
ninisters  belonged  to  it ;  and  during  my 
ority  Ann  Alexander  paid  a  religious  visit 
his  country,  whose  gospel  labors  were  evi- 
tly  from  a  living  spring.  At  one  of  these 
tings  she  foretold  in  a  very  impressive 
ine"r  the  reduction  of  the  ministers,  and 
scarcity  of  spiritual  food  instrumentally 
.municated.  I  concluded  then  to  treasure 
he  prediction  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
what  dependence  could  be  placed  on  it, 
it  has  since  been  fully  and  strikingly  re- 
ad.   A  number  in  that  station  were  in  a 

years  removed  by  death,  others  have 
>n  away,  several  joined  with  the  separa- 

which  took  place  in  1827,  and  very  few 
iur  Quarterly  Meeting  have  since  been 
ed  up. 

William  Savery,  a  minister  much  beloved, 
very  decided  in  his  public  testimony  to 
divinity  and  various  offices  of  our  Lord 
is  Christ,  died  during  my  apprenticeship, 
tended  the  Market  Street  Meeting  on  the 
ling  of  the  25th  of  the  12th  mo.,  when  he 
kched,  appearing  to  be  in  a  declining  state 
lealth,  and  which  I  believe  was  the  last 
s  he  appeared  in  the  ministry  in  a  public 
ting.  What  made  the  opportunity  more 
ressive  was  his  pallid  countenance  and 
text  with  which  he  rose,  '  Abraham  saw 
day  and  was  glad,'  and  which  he  uttered 
k  a  heavenly  spirit  and  solemn  tone  of 
e.  This  was  the  subject  which  of  all 
to  lay  near  his  heart — and  he  was  an  in- 
tigable  advocate  for  the  truths  and  im- 
ance  of  Christianity. 

CTo  be  coatlnne'.) 


Increased  Longevity. 

G.  M.  Beard,  M.  D.,  in  the  College  Courant, 
has  collected  statistics  relating  to  longevity 
in  different  countries  at  different  periods.  His 
most  important  deductions  given  below  are 
especially  interesting. 

Figures  show  that  all  classes  live  fifty  per 
cent,  longer  under  the  modern  civilization  of 
England  and  the  United  States  than  the  most1 
favored  brain-working  classes  lived  under  the 
Roman  civilization.  In  all  nations  the  higher 
classes  live  longer  than  the  humble. 

Increase  of  longevity  is  shown  by  compari- 
son not  only  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  but 
also  the  earlier  with  the  later  stages  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Thus  in  Geneva,  where 
vital  statistics  have  been  carefully  kept  for 
nearly  four  centuries,  the  expectation  of  life 

In  the  16th  century  was  21.21  years. 
"     17th       "       "    25.67  " 
"     18th       "       "    33.62  " 

from  1814  to  1833     "    40.68  * 

This  comparison  shows  an  increase  of  al- 
most one  hundred  per  cent,  in  three  centuries. 

In  England  and  Wales  mortality  has  di- 
minished iwo-fifths  in  a  single  century — from 
1720  to  1820. 

Comparing  cities  alone  we  find  even  greater 
increase.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  Dublin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
1  in  22  of  the  population.  In  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  1  in  38  of  the  popula 
tion. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  Boston 

In  1776  was  1  in  28  of  the  population. 
In  1864   "   1  "  37  " 
The  rate  of  mortality  in  Boston  from 

1728  to  1752  was  1  in  21.65  of  the  population. 
1846  "  1865   "   1  "  42.08    "  " 

A  decrease  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  one  cen 
tury ;  similar  decrease  has  been  observed  in 
Paris  and  London. 

Statistics  would  seem  to  show  that  brain 
work  is  per  se  favorable  to  health  and  Ion 
gevity.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the 
only  cause  of  this  increase  of  longevity.  We 
should  take  into  consideration  various  other 
causes  that  are  associated  with  and  flow  from 
increased  mental  activity  of  nations.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Increased  Comforts.  —  Civilization  gives 
us  better  food  and  drink,  better  homes  and 
clothing,  better  surroundings  every  way  than 
barbarism.  Fruits  and  grains  have  improved 
in  quality,  and  animals  used  as  food  have  in- 
creased in  size — and  withal  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  cookery. 

2.  Diminished  hours  of  labor,  with  better  re- 
ward.— Excessive  muscular  labor  is  more  in- 
jurious than  excessive  mental  labor,  especially 
when  it  is  ill  paid  and  pursued  under  depress- 
ing circumstances.  Machines  have  benefitted 
hard  labor  some. 

3.  Improved  Morals.  —  Intemperance  and 
licentiousness,  the  two  great  foes  of  the  hu  man 
race,  have  both  diminished  with  the  advance 
of  civilization.  In  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
half  a  century  since,  licentiousness  was  not 
a  disgrace  even  in  the  highest  circles  of  Eng- 
land. 

4.  Advance  of  Sanitary  and  Medical  Science. 
— The  types  of  disease  have  changed,  and 
some  forms  have  passed  away.  The  plague 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  destroyed 
thousands  every  year,  and  the  "  black  death," 
which  destroyed  25,000  in  1348  and  1349,  are 
now  unknown.  Small-pox  is  but  1-10,  measles 


1-5,  fevers  1-4,  and  consumption  a  little  more 
than  1-2  as  fatal  now  as  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Nervous  diseases  have  lately  in- 
creased in  severity  and  variety,  but  they  are 
much  less  fatal  than  fevers  and  epidemics. 
Mortality  of  infants,  which  was  once  fearful, 
has  diminished  an  enormous  per  cent.  Mean- 
while hygiene  and  medical  science,  in  all  its 
branches,  has  rapidly  advanced,  and  every 
week  witnesses  greater  success  in  our  methods 
of  preventing  and  treating  disease. 


For  "The  Friend." 

After  referring  to  the  many  snares  and 
temptations  with  which  the  youth  are  sur- 
rounded, and  the  hurtful  tendency  of  an  in- 
dulgence in  them,  David  Hall  says:  "There 
is  another  snare,  very  prevalent  in  these  our 
sorrowful  times,  especially  of  late,  viz :  the 
contracting  of  marriages  with  persons  of  dif- 
ferent persuasion  in  point  of  religion,  whereby 
many  have  laid  a  foundation  for  lasting  re- 
pentance ;  divine  providence  signally  mani- 
festing His  displeasure  against  such  unhappy 
and  disagreeable  matches.  For  in  their  very 
nature  and  tendency,  they  bring  trouble  into 
society;  sorrow  upon  good  parents;  anguish 
upon  the  party  immediately  concerned  ;  much 
confusion,  manifold  perplexities  and  incon- 
veniences into  families;  and  lastly,  an  almost 
irreparable  loss  to  their  offspring,  in  relation 
to  their  religious  education.  Therefore,  dearly 
beloved,  duly  observe  our  dear  Lord's  excel- 
lent precept,  '  Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter 
not  into  temptation.'  And  that  of  the  wise 
man,  '  If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 
not,' for  as  saith  the  apostle,  '  evil  communi- 
cations corrupt  good  manners.'  Moreover,  ye 
fathers,  be  good  way-marks  to  the  young 
people;  and  ye,  beloved  young  people,  be 
good  patterns  to  the  children  ;  and  ye,  tender 
children,  who  have  in  some  degree  happily 
known  the  Father,  be  ye  good  examples  in 
word  and  action  to  those  dear  little  babes  and 
lambs  in  the  flock,  who  as  yet  have  known 
little  or  nothing  of  the  touches  of  the  love  of 
the  Father  in  their  hearts ;  that  so  each  su- 
perior and  more  experienced  rank  ma}*  say 
to  the  inferior,  'follow  ye  us  as  we  follow 
Christ.' " 


An  Aretie  Aurora. 

Among  the  few  pleasures  which  reward  the 
traveller  for  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  life 
in  the  far  north,  there  are  none  which  are 
brighter  or  longer  remembered  than  the  mag- 
nificent auroral  displays  which  occasionally 
illumine  the  darkness  of  the  long  polar  night, 
and  light  up  with  a  celestial  glory  the  whole 
blue  vault  of  heaven.  No  other  natural  phe- 
nomenon is  so  grand,  so  mj'Sterious,  so  terrible 
in  its  unearthly  splendor  as  this.  On  the  26th 
of  February,  [I860],  while  we  were  _yet  all 
living  at  Anadyrsk,  there  occurred  one  of  the 
grandest  displays  of  the  Arctic  Aurora  which 
had  been  observed  there  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  which  exhibited  such  unusual  and 
extraordinary  brilliancy  that  even  the  natives 
were  astonished.  It  was  a  cold,  dark,  but 
clear  winter's  night,  and  the  sky  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening  showed  no  signs  of  the 
magnificent  illumination  which  was  already 
being  prepared.  A  few  streamers  wavered 
now  and  then  in  the  North,  aud  a  faint  radi- 
ance like  that  of  the  rising  moon,  shone  above 
the  dark  belt  of  shrubbery  which  bordered 
the  river  ;  but  this  was  a  common  occurrence, 
and  it  excited  no  notice  or  remark.    Late  in 
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the  evening  *  *  *  as  we  emerged  into  the  open 
air,  there  burst  suddenly  upon  our  startled 
eyes  the  grandest  exhibition  of  vivid  dazzling 
light  and  color  of  which  the  mind  can  con- 
ceive. The  whole  universe  seemed  to  be  on 
fire.  A  broad  arch  of  brilliant  prismatic 
colors  spanned  the  heavens  from  east  to  west 
like  a  gigantic  rainbow,  with  a  long  fringe  of 
crimson  and  yellow  streamers  stretching  up 
from  its  convex  edge  to  the  very  zenith.  At 
short  intervals  of  one  or  two  seconds,  wide, 
luminous  bands,  parallel  with  the  arch,  rose 
suddenly  out  of  the  northern  horizon  and 
swept  with  a  swift,  steady  majesty  across  the 
whole  heavens,  like  long  breakers  of  phos- 
phorescent light  rolling  in  from  some  limitless 
ocean  of  space. 

Every  portion  of  the  vast  arch  was  momen- 
tarily wavering,  trembling,  and  changing 
color,  and  the  brilliant  streamers  which 
fringed  its  edge  swept  back  and  forth  in  great 
curves,  like  the  fiery  sword  of  the  angel  at 
the  gate  of  Eden.  In  a  moment  the  vast  au- 
roral rainbow,  with  all  its  wavering  streamers, 
began  to  move  slowly  up  toward  the  zenith, 
and  a  second  arch  of  equal  brilliancy  formed 
directly  uuder  it,  shooting  up  another  long 
serried  line  of  slender  colored  lances  toward 
the  North  star.  *  *  Every  instant  the  display 
increased  in  unearthly  grandeur.  The  lumin- 
ous bands  revolved  swiftly,  like  the  spokes  of 
a  great  wheel  of  light  across  the  heavens ;  the 
streamers  hurried  back  and  forth  with  swift, 
tremulous  motion  from  the  end  of  the  arches 
to  the  centre,  and  now  and  then  a  great  wave 
of  crimson  would  surge  up  from  the  north 
and  fairly  deluge  the  whole  sky  with  color, 
tinging  the  white  snowy  earth  far  and  wide 
with  its  rosy  reflection.  But  as  the  words  of 
the  prophecy,  "  And  the  heavens  shall  be 
turned  into  blood"  formed  themselves  upon 
my  lips,  the  crimson  suddenly  vanished,  and 
a  lighting  flash  of  vivid  orange  startled  us 
with  its  wide,  all-pervading  glare,  which  ex- 
tended even  to  the  southern  horizon,  as  if  the 
whole  volume  of  the  atmosphere  had  suddenly 
taken  fire.  I  even  held  my  breath  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  I  listened  for  the  tremendous  crash 
of  thunder  which  it  seemed  to  me  must  follow 
this  sudden  burst  of  vivid  light ;  but  in  heaven 
or  earth  there  was  not  a  sound  to  break  the 
calm  silence  of  night,  save  the  hastily-mutter- 
ed prayers  of  the  frightened  native  at  my  side, 
as  he  crossed  himself  and  kneeled.  *  *  *  The 
rapid  alternations  of  crimson,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  in  the  sky  were  reflected  so  vividly 
from  the  white  surface  of  the  snow,  that  the 
whole  world  seemed  now  steeped  in  blood, 
and  now  quivering  in  an  atmosphere  of  pale, 
ghastly  green,  through  which  shone  the  un- 
speakable glories  of  the  mighty  crimson  and 
yellow  arches.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  As 
we  watched  with  upturned  faces  the  swift  ebb 
and  flow  of  these  great  celestial  tides  of  colored 
light,  the  last  seal  of  the  glorious  revelation 
was  suddenly  broken,  and  both  arches  were 
simultaneously  shivered  into  a  thousand  par- 
allel perpendicular  bars,  every  one  of  which 
displayed  in  regular  order,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, the  seven  primary  colors  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  From  horizon  to  horizon  there  now 
stretched  two  vast  curving  bridges  of  colored 
bars,  across  which  we  almost  expected  to  see, 
passing  and  repassing,  the  bright  inhabitants 
of  another  world.  Amid  cries  of  astonishment 
and  exclamations  of  "  God  have  mercy"  from 
the  startled  natives,  these  innumerable  bars 
began  to  move,  with  a  swift,  dancing  motion, 
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back  and  forth  along  the  whole  extent  of  both 
arches,  passing  each  other  from  side  to  side 
with  such  bewildering  rapidity,  that  the  eye 
was  lost  in  the  attempt  to  follow  them.  The 
whole  concave  of  heaven  seemed  transformed 
into  one  great  revolving  kaleidoscope  of  shat- 
tered rainbows.  Never  had  I  even  dreamed 
of  such  an  aurora  as  this,  and  I  am  not  asham- 
ed to  confess  that  its  magnificence  at  that 
moment  overawed  and  frightened  me.  The 
whole  sky,  from  zenith  to  horizon,  was  "  one 
molten  mantling  sea  of  color  and  fire,  crimson 
and  purple,  and  scarlet  and  green,  for  which 
there  are  no  words  in  language,  and  no  ideas 
in  the  mind — things  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceived while  they  are  visible."  The  "  signs 
and  portents"  in  the  heavens  were  grand 
enough  to  herald  the  destruction  of  a  world  ; 
flashes  of  rich  quivering  color,  covering  half 
the  sky  for  an  instant,  and  then  vanishing 
like  summer  lightning;  brilliant  green  stream- 
ers shooting  swiftly  but  silently  up  across  the 
zenith;  thousands  of  variegated  bars  sweep- 
ing past  each  other  in  two  magnificent  arches, 
and  great  luminous  waves  rolling  on  from  the 
inter-planetary  spaces,  and  breaking  in  long 
lines  of  radiant  glory  upon  the  shallow  at- 
mosphere of  a  darkened  world.  With  the 
separation  of  the  two  arches  into  component 
bars  it  reached  its  utmost  magnificence,  and 
from  that  time  its  supernatural  beauty  slowly 
but  steadily  faded.  The  first  arch  broke  up, 
and  soon  after  it  the  second ;  the  flashes  of 
color  appeared  less  and  less  frequently ;  the 
luminous  bands  ceased  to  revolve  across  the 
zenith;  and  in  an  hour  nothing  remained  on 
the  dark,  starry  heavens  to  remind  us  of  the 
aurora,  except  a  few  faint  Magellan  clouds  of 
luminous  vapor. 

A  Moment  at  a  time. — It  is  said  by  a  cele- 
brated modern  writer,  "  take  care  of  the 
minutes,  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves." This  is  an  admirable  hint ;  and  might 
be  very  seasonably  recollected  when  we  begin 
to  be  "  weary  in  well  doing"  from  the  thought 
of  having  a  great  deal  to  do.  The  present  is 
all  we  have  to  manage :  the  past  is  irrecover- 
able ;  the  future  is  uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to 
burden  one  moment  with  the  weight  of  the 
next.  Sufficient  unto  the  moment  is  the  trou- 
ble thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred 
miles,  we  still  need  set  but  one  step  at  a  time, 
and  this  process  continued,  would  infallibly 
bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  Fatigue  gener- 
ally begins  and  is  always  increased  by  calcu- 
lating in  a  minute  the  exertions  of  hours. 

Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life,  let 
us  recollect  that  we  have  not  to  sustain  all  its 
toil,  to  endure  all  its  sufferings,  or  encounter 
all  its  crosses  at  once.  One  moment  comes 
laden  with  its  own  little  burden,  then  flies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another  no  heavier  than 
the  last;  if  one  could  bo  sustained,  so  can  an- 
other, and  another. 

Even  in  looking  forward  to  a  single  day, 
the  spirit  may  sometimes  faint  from  an  anti- 
cipation of  all  the  duties,  the  labors,  the  trials 
to  temper  and  patience  that  may  be  expected. 
Now  this  is  unjustly  laying  the  burden  of 
many  thousand  moments  upon  one.  Let  any 
one  resolve  to  do  right  now,  leaving  then  to 
do  as  it  can,  and  if  he  were  to  live  to  the  age 
of  Methuselah,  he  would  never  err.  But  the 
common  error  is,  to  resolve  to  act  right  to- 
morrow or  next  time,  but  now,  just  this  once, 
we  must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than 
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to-day,  merely  because  we  forget  that  wlm 
to-morrow  comes,  then  will  be  now.  Thus  ■ 
passes,  with  many,  in  resolutions  for  the  fut  i 
which  the  present  never  fulfils. 

It  is  not  thus  with  those,  who  "  by  patiB 
continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for  glcK 
honor,  and  immortality  ;"  day  by  day,  minfi 
by  minute,  they  execute  the  appointed  tm 
to  which  the  requisite  measure  of  time  :m 
strength  is  proportioned:  and  thus,  havfl 
worked  while  it  was  called  day,  they  at  lenS 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  "  works  m 
low  them." 

Let  us  then,  "  whatever  our  hands  fin<jo 
do,  do  it  with  all  our  might,  recollecting  « 
now  is  the  proper  and  the  accepted  time.E 
Jane  Taylor. 

J  Select| 

"  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  oln< 
Lord." 

Should  darkness  o'er  thy  path  be  cast, 

And  day  be  sunless  as  the  night, 
That  word  unfailing  still  thou  hast, 
At  even  time  it  shall  be  light. 

What  though  it  seems  so  late  deferred, 

The  vision  will  not  always  stay, 
Nor  will  the  prayer  be  still  unheard 
Of  him  who  still  goes  on  to  pray. 

Art  thou  oppressed  by  arm  of  power, 

Loaded  with  insult  and  with  wrong  ? 
Remember,  in  that  trying  hour, 

To  whom  the  vengeance  does  belong. 

"  Requital,"  says  the  Lord,  "  is  mine  ; 

I  will  avenge,  and  I  repay ;" 
Then  to  his  hand  thy  cause  resign, 
Whose  time  is  best  as  well  as  way. 

What  though  ungodly  men  are  found 
In  troops  against  thee  to  combine  ; 
If  in  His  cause  thy  heart  be  sound 
The  battle  is  the  Lord's,  not  thine. 

Does  envy  seek,  with  slanderous  tongue, 

To  wound  thy  peace,  thy  name  to  blot?  '■ 
Think  not  because  He  bears  it  long, 
That  God  his  servant  has  forgot. 

Through  Him  who  makes  events  to  speak, 

And  works  by  undiscovered  ways, 
Thy  truth  shall  yet  as  morning  break, 
Thy  judgment  as  the  noontide  blaze. 

What  foe  shall  much  disturb  his  peace 
Whose  soul  in  patience  is  possessed  ? 
When  will  that  hope  and  comfort  cease 
Which  comes  by  quietness  and  rest  ? 

Thus  where  command  is  given  to  wait, 

A  promise  ever  seals  the  word, 
And  they  who  stand  shall,  soon  or  late, 
See  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 


For  "The  Frii 

"Old  Books  and  Old  Worthies  revived.'! 

A  late  article  having  contained  sonn^o- 
count  of  an  ancient  Bible,  and  of  a  msjyr 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  fa  fly 
as  Richard  Smith  of  Bramham,  it  has  [en 
thought  some  additional  particulars  on  t  >se 
heads  might  be  interesting  to  the  reade  ol 
"  The  Friend."  The  book  is  what  is  cl 
by  Dr.  Krauth  and  bibliographers  genei  ly> 
the  "  Rogers-Tyndalc"  or  Tyndale-Ro  rt1 
Bible,  from  its  being  the  fruit  of  the  comUed 
labors,  in  translating,  of  the  martyrs  Tyi  m 
or  Tindal,  and  Rogers.  "  All  the  cditi  |Bp 
says  an  excellent  authority,  "  of  the  Ro  |r* 
Tyndale  are  very  rare."  Ours  is  the  edjefl 
of  Raynalde  and  Hyll,  a  reprint  in  lb-.\oi 
the  original  of  1537.  The  following  ge  jral 
description  is  taken  partly  from  Low  m 
Bibliographical  Manual,  and  partly  frontt* 
book  itself. 

It  is  printed  throughout  in  the  G-otlt*1 
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letter  type,  and  though  Lowndes  finds 
with  the  type  and  printing,  to  me  it 
in  the  language  of  a  friend,  "  clear  and 
throughout;  well  printed."  The  title, 
d  in  red  and  black  ink,  reads : — 
le  Byble,  whych  is  all  the  Holy  Scrip- 
in  whych  are  contayned  the  Olde  and 
Testament,  truelye  and  purely  trans- 
into  Englishe  by  Thomas  Matthewe, 
(This  name  of  Thomas  Matthewe, 
shall  presently  see,  was  a  feigned  one.) 
now  Imprinted  in  the  yeare  of  oure 
1549." 

aye,  1.  Hearcken  to,  ye  heavens,  and 
arth,  give  eare;  For  the  Lord  Speaketh. 
.printed  at  London  by  Thomas  Eay- 
and  William  Hyll,  dwelling  in  Paule's 
le  yeard." 

i  is  surrounded  by  a  wood  cut  in  nine 
eight  of  them  scripture  scenes,  and  the 
representing  the  king,  (Henry  VIII), 
tting  the  Bible  to  the  care  of  priests 
bles.  Copious  "prologes"  to  the  Eeader, 
aud  notes,  are  interspersed,  and  at  the 
the  Bible  the  dates  of  original  print 
'  reprint  are  repeated  at  length.  Ps. 
reads,  "So  that  thou  shalt  not  nede  to 
lied  for  eny  bugges  by  nyghte,  nor  for 
owe  that  flyeth  by  daye."  From  this 
i  text  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "Bug- 
ible.  Jer.  viii.  latter  part,  is  thus  given 
e  harvest  is  gone,  the  summer  hath  an 
ihd  we  are  not  helped.  I  am  sore  vexed, 
e  of  the  hurte  of  my  people ;  I  am  hevy 
•ashed,  for  there  is  noo  more  Treakle  at 
[,  and  there  is  no  physyeian  yt.  can 
;he  hurte  of  my  people." 
iam  Tindal,  (commonly  called  Tyndale, 
i  signs  his  name  as  above),  furnished 
raslation  of  the  New  Testament  in  this 
and  he  and  Miles  Coverdale  supplied 
e  books  of  Moses.  The  rest  of  the  work 
islation  was  chiefly  that  of  John  Eogers 
)rotomartyr"  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

translators  concealed  their  identity 
the  pseudonym  of  Thomas  Matthewe, 
be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from 
'  Monuments  of  the  Church."  Of  Tin- 
says  that  he  was  bred  up  from  a  child 
;dalen  College,  Oxford  University,  and 
id  great  learning  in  the  dead  languages 
ill  in  Scripture.  Embracing  reformed 
from  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  he  con- 
in  disputations  the  most  prominent 
l  priests  of  the  day,  and  awoke  such 
enmity  among  them  that  his  life  was 
lger  from  their  machinations.  After 
g  in  vain  from  a  powerful  patron  that 
fcion  which  was  necessary  to  him  in  his 
ed  work  of  translating  the  Bible,  he 
Holland,  and  thence  passed  into  Saxony, 

"  ho  had  conference  with  Luther  and 
learned  men  in  those  quarters"  on  his 
esign.  He  then  returned  to  the  Nether- 
and  established  himself  at  Antwerp, 
he  finished  and  printed,  in  1527,  his 
'estament  in  English,  which  was  soon 
inated  in  his  native  country.  He  next 
ted  the  five  books  of  Moses,  but  on  at- 
ng  to  carry  his  work  by  sea  to  Ham- 
to  confer  with  Miles  or  "  Sir  Myles" 
lale,  then  dwelling  in  Germany,  a  learn- 

aud  zealous  Eeformer,  who  had  former- 
t  an  Augustine  friar  of  the  monastery 
ce-clare  near  Bumstead,  Essex,  not  far 
iondon,  he  suffered  shipwreck  and  the 

his  manuscript.  Coverdale  and  he, 
)on  at  once  set  about  making  a  new 


translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they 
finished  in  1529,  at  the  house  of  Dame  Mar- 
garet Van  Emmerson  in  Hamburg.  Tindal 
then  returned  to  Antwerp  for  the  better  con- 
venience of  disseminating  his  translations, 
and  his  books  having  been  condemned  by  the 
Roman  authorities,  he  was  in  1536  seized  by 
emissaries  of  the  German  Emperor's  govern- 
ment, and  suffered  death  by  fire  at  Filford, 
near  Antwerp.  His  last  words  were,  "Lord, 
open  the  king  of  England's  eyes." 

John  Eogers,  like  Tindal,  was  brought  up 
in  an  University,  that  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
"  chosen  by  the  Merchants  Adventurers  to  be 
their  Chaplain  at  Antwerp  in  Brabant,  whom 
he  served  to  their  good  contentation  many 
years.  It  chanced  him  there  to  fall  in  com- 
pany with  that  worthy  servant  and  minister 
of  God,  William  Tindal,  and  with  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  which  both  for  the  hatred  they  bare  to 
Popish  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  love  to 
true  religion,  had  forsaken  their  native  coun- 
try. In  conferring  with  them  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  came  to  great  knowledge  in  the  Gospel 
of  God,  insomuch  that  he  cast  off  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Popery,  perceiving  it  to  be  impure  and 
filthy  idolatry,  and  joyned  himself  with  them 
two  in  that  painful  and  most  profitable  labor 
of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  English 
tongue,  which  is  Intituled  'The  Translation 
of  Thomas  Matthew.' " 

The  combined  translation,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Matthew,  was  printed  as  we  have 
seen  in  1537,  and  reprinted  by  Eaynalde  and 
Hyll,  in  Eogers'  lifetime,  in  1549. 

Eogers  having  "  cast  off  the  yoke"  of  Popery, 
now  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  the 
Popish  vow  of  celibacy,  "  thinking  an  ill  vow 
well  broken."  He  accordingly  married,  and 
soon  after  went  to  Wittenberg  in  Saxony, 
where  he  conferred  with  Luther."  Having 
acquired  the  German  or  "  High  Dutch"  lan- 
guage, he  was  placed  "  in  charge  of  a  congre- 
gation," and  continued  to  preach  there  many 
years.  On  the  "  banishment  of  Popery"  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  he  returned  to  England 
and  was  made  "  Prebend  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral." On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he 
was  examined  before  the  "  bloody  Bishop" 
Bonner,  (or  Boner  as  Fox  spells  the  name), 
on  1st  mo.  22d,  1555,  condemned,  and  burnt 
2d  mo.  4th,  same  year.  In  the  interim  before 
his  execution,  he  was  cruelly  refused  inter- 
course with  his  family,  and  hence  probably 
the  popular  ascription  to  him  of  the  touching 
"  Exhortation  to  his  children"  which  Fox, 
(who,  writing  in  the  contiguous  period  of 
Elizabeth,  was  in  a  position  to  know,)  enrols 
among  the  poems  of  Eobert  Smith,  his  fellow- 
sufferer  in  the  same  year,  1555.  Eogers  was 
the  first,  or  proto-martyr  under  Queen  Mary. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  men  who  in 
England  and  Germany  were  thus  busy  in  the 
work  of  Eeformation  and  the  publication  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular,  we  find 
Simon  Smith  the  father  of  Eobert  and  Eichard 
Smith.  He  was  a  "Master  of  Arts  of  Gunwell 
Hall,  Cambridge  University,"  a  priest,  and 
curate  of  Hadham,  Hertfordshire,  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  London,  under  the  parson 
thereof,  Thomas  Patmore.  From  the  exami- 
nation before  John  Stokesley,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  of  this  Thomas  Patmore  in  1530,  it 
appears  that  he,  (Patmore),  "  went  to  Witten- 
berg and  conferred  with  Luther,  Oecolampa- 
dius,  Pomeranus,  Melancthon,"  &c,  and  with 
"  the  Englishmen  abiding  there,"  (doubtless 
Eogers  and  Coverdale).    On  his  return  he 


officiated  at  the  marriage  of  his  Curate  Simon 
Smith,  with  Joan  Benuor.  For  this  breach 
of  Popish  discipline  he  was  long  afterward 
arrested  and  examined  before  Stokesley,  and 
through  weakness,  as  Fox  says,  giving  way 
to  fear  of  martyrdom,  abjured  his  "errors," 
but  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  Lollard's  Tower.  He 
was  however  released  by  Edward  Sixth  on 
his  accession,  and  the  weakness  of  abjuration 
being  condoned,  was  restored  to  his  benefice. 

(To  be  continued.) 

[The  following  article  taken  from  "The 
Independent"  has  been  sent  for  insertion  in 
The  Friend,  and  although  there  are  a  few 
expressions  in  it  which  we  cannot  altogether 
approve,  yet  it  contains  so  much  that  is  valu- 
able, we  give  it  to  our  readers  without  altera- 
tion.]— Eds. 

Home  Influences. 

A  great  deal  is  said  and  done  in  these  times 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our 
Sunday-Schools.  All  such  efforts  are  praise- 
worthy and  a  blessing  to  the  church  at  large. 
But  in  the  manifestation  of  this  commendable 
interest  for  the  young,  one  thing  seems  to  be 
too  much  ignored,  and  that  is  parental  influ- 
ence in  Christian  homes.  For  one,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  spiritual  training  of  children,  nor 
am  I  ignorant  that  the  best  efforts  of  pious 
parents  seem  sometimes  in  vain.  So  it  is  not 
in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  of  love,  that  I 
plead  with  those  whose  relations  to  the  young 
are  the  most  intimate  and  endearing. 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  natural  per- 
versity of  the  human  heart  and  the  hindrances 
to  religious  culture,  we  do  discredit  to  the 
blessed  Gospel  if  we  think  that  all  is  done 
that  can  be  in  bringing  up  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
child's  nature  is  open  to  moral  influences, 
even  before  it  can  distinguish  right  from 
wrong.  Words,  gestures,  looks,  the  very 
spirit  of  the  household  have  due  weight  on 
its  plastic  mind,  as  the  sunlight  and  dews 
affect  the  growth  of  tender  vegetation.  All 
the  time  that  he  seems  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction  of  a  spiritual  character  he  is  un- 
consciously affected  by  the  impressions  of 
realities  about  him,  which  inevitably  go  to 
shape  his  life.  He  drinks  in  the  influences  of 
home  as  the  plant  drinks  nourishment  from 
the  sun  and  soil.  Those  looks,  that  language, 
that  quality  of  character  that  is  nearest  and 
most  predominant  go  with  certain  aim  to  his 
soul.  And  so  it  comes  that  many  who  do 
not  intend  to  harm  their  children,  who  wish, 
indeed,  to  throw  around  them,  after  awhile, 
the  safeguards  of  religion,  are  educating 
them  when  they  are  most  plastic,  most  un- 
consciously influenced,  in  a  manner  that  may 
be  fatal  to  their  virtuous  developement.  A 
portion  of  their  own  harshness,  moroseness, 
impatience  of  the  yoke  of  Christ,  fretfulness 
and  repinings  go  off,  as  it  were,  into  the  un- 
formed yet  open  nature  of  tho  child.  If  he 
breathes  the  air  of  domestic  infelicity,  of 
vulgarity,  of  untruthfulness,  of  irreligiousness 
of  any  kind,  he  will  get  to  some  extent  this 
quality  of  soul.  So  mere  inattention  to  the 
child,  in  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  is 
receiving  no  injury,  is  often  the  occasion  of 
serious  if  not  iucurable  harm. 

But,  further  still,  when  the  understanding 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  distinguish  right 
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and  wrong,  in  many  cases  the  good  intentions 
of  parents  are  frustrated  by  their  display  of 
a  disposition  and  temper  contrary  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  concep- 
tions of  goodness  that  children  have  are 
those  of  character.  They  cannot  reason  on 
abstract  truth,  cannot  separate  qualities  from 
objects  with  which  they  are  associated,  can- 
not perceive  the  force  of  dogmatic  teaching, 
without  the  illustration  of  personal  traits. 
The  meaning  of  redemption,  the  nature  of 
God,  the  elements  of  Heaven  are  vague  and 
obscure  to  them,  unless  connected,  in  some 
way,  with  what  is  apparent  to  the  senses. 
So,  besides  oral  instruction,  what  is  essential 
to  promoting  their  moral  culture  and  for 
inspiring  their  youthful  interest  in  divine 
things  is  the  sight  and  presence  of  goodness 
— holiness,  which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  feature 
set  forth  for  attainment  in  the  glorious  Gospel. 
They  get,  at  first,  their  only  correct  idea  of 
Heaven  by  an  experience  of  that  spirit  of  love 
in  the  household,  which  wraps  them  in  its 
tender  care.  They  begin  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  Heavenly  Father  by  the 
providence,  the  kindness,  the  generosity,  the 
steadfast  witness  of  the  earthly  one.  Uncon- 
sciously almost  they  reason  on  the  deep  things 
of  the  Christian  life. 

You,  perchance,  they  know  to  be  a  member, 
and  hence  a  repreaentative  of  that  church 
which  you  teach  them  Christ  established,  and 
into  which  you  were  baptized.  Now,  if  you 
in  the  family,  are  habitually  morose,  fretful, 
luxurious ;  if  they  hear  you  day  after  day 
speak  evil  of  your  neighbour,  grumble  at 
your  fortune,  and  expatiate  on  coveted  place 
and  riches  ;  if  they  see  that  you  are  grudging 
toward  the  successful,  untouched  by  the 
pathetic  sorrows  of  the  wretched,  neglectful 
of  prayer  and  the  word  of  God,  seeking  most 
of  all  to  get  an  advantage,  and  prizing  what 
is  vain  and  ephemeral  as  of  great  price,  what 
must  be  their  conception  of  that  religion 
which  is  pressed  upon  them  by  teachers  and 
ministers  and  which  they  suppose  you  illus- 
trate V  What  confidence  will  they  place  in  the 
Christian  profession  ?  What  notions  will  they 
attach  to  the  names  of  graces  which  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  evince,  from 
your  connection  with  the  Church  of  Christ? 
If  religion  does  not  make  the  household 
brighter;  if  it  does  not  restrain  the  violent 
temper;  if  it  does  not  express  patience,  sym 
pathy,  purity,  charity ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  does 
not  impart  something  winning  and  attractive 
to  character,  will  it  be  greatly  commended  in 
their  esteem  ?  And  what  can  avail  the  most 
accurate  exposition  of  Scripture,  or  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  to  duty?  Whatever 
the  verbal  lesson  may  be,  the  child  is  receiv- 
ing its  practical  illustrations  from  you.  The 
abstract  principle  it  may  not  be  old  enough 
to  understand ;  but  the  illustration  is  clear 
and  convincing  in  the  demonstration  of  a  life. 
It  comes  too  with  all  the  force  of  a  parents 
or  instructor's  age,  experience,  authority. 
It  is  the  most  impressive  of  lessons.  And, 
O,  how  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  teach  one 
thing  with  their  lips  and  another  in  the  fear- 
ful impressiveness  of  their  lives — neutralizing 
the  most  benign  precepts  and  misinterpreting 
the  blessed  Gospel  by  their  severity  or  sensu- 
ality, till  the  child,  perchance,  ceases  to  listen 
to  instruction,  and,  confused  and  discouraged, 
imagines  there  is  no  profit  in  the  Divine  ser- 
vice, or  that  it  is  all  a  sham. 

But  another  cause  of  detriment  to  the 


spiritual  nurture  of  the  young  may  be  men- 
tioned. There  are  many  worthy  Christian 
people,  whose  apprehension  of  the  largeness 
and  scope  of  the  Gospel  is  small  and  partial. 
To  them  religion  consists  chiefly  in  a  round 
of  tedious  devotional  exercises ;  in  hard, 
dogmatic  views;  and  in  an  austere  way  of 
regarding  human  life.  Salvation  to  them  is 
wholly  in  another  state  of  being.  Christi- 
anity, as  they  represent  it,  is  a  thing  of  bur- 
dens and  mortifications.  It  throws  no  glory 
into  life ;  lifts  nothing  up  into  fadeless  beauty 
and  immortal  joy ;  offers  little  that  is  attrac- 
tive and  inspiring  to  the  heart. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  God  seems  not 
Father,  but  a  being  awfully  regal,  arbitrary, 
and  terrible.  His  service  is  associated  with 
something  dreary,  depressing  and  grievous. 
Now  let  the  child  grow  up  with  the  feeling 
that  its  innocent  enjoyment  in  what  is  pleas- 
ant is  offensive  to  the  Most  High ;  that  God 
is  not  very  gracious  to  the  little  ones ;  that 
a  long  period  must  elapse,  during  which  the 
flesh  must  have  mastery  over  the  spirit, 
before  the  Saviour  will  be  gracious ;  and  that 
his  discipleship  closes  the  door  upon  all  that 
is  interesting  on  earth — and  it  need  be  no 
matter  of  wonder  if  he  blindly  fight  against 
God,  and  run  to  ways  of  disobedience. 

The  children  have  a  right  to  all  the  bless- 
ings of  redemption.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
to  them ;  and  they,  in  their  childlike  way, 
can  be  as  acceptable  in  the  divine  sight  as 
those  of  maturer  years.  Let  them  be  taught 
to  feel,  with  their  unfolding  capacities,  that 
the  good  earthly  father  dimly  shows  the  per- 
fect goodness  of  the  Heavenly  Father ;  that 
sweeter  and  more  precious  than  the  mother's 
love  is  the  love  of  Jesus,  who  died  for  them ; 
that  all  within  them  which  is  affectionate  and 
truthful  and  appreciative  of  what  is  pure  and 
Holy,  is  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  and  that  they 
are  helped  and  guided  aright  as  in  the  strength 
of  their  loving  Lord  they  strive  to  be  like 
Him. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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of  the  Yearly  Meeting  required  it ;  that  i 
due  to  the  meetings  granting  and  to  1| 
dividuals  holding  such  credentials,  tcji 
them  read ;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  sui 
meeting  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  til 
cipline  was  a  bad  example  to  its  suborl 
branches  and  their  individual  members 
the  other  hand  it  was  alleged  that  the"1! 
Meeting  had  practically  suspended  the  I 
of  the  discipline  that  requires  the  reacj 
such  documents,  by  not  reading  them  ll 
last  ten  years;  that  if  the  credentials  J 
Friend  present  were  read,  the  practice  ofi 
ing  all  such  papers  must  follow,  andBj 
were  those  sometimes  coming  among  ul 
could  not  properly  be  so  far  recogniA 
ministers  in  unity  with  Friends;  and  tH 
the  present  State  of  the  Society  it  waijH 
to  keep  to  the  course  pursued  for  the  hm 
years.  Those  differing  in  sentiment  expB 
themselves  generally  with  moderation 
seemed  more  desirous  to  preserve  unity  im 
the  members  than  to  insist  on  carryill 
their  own  views.    Two  or  three  indulW 
remarks  disparaging  to  the  standing  H 
Yearly  Meeting.    It  is  easy  to  see  and  m 
that  this  state  of  things  could  not  exiM 
healthy  condition  of  the  Society,  and  ■ 
causes  great  distress  to  the  members.  H 
must  not  be  forgotten  or  ignored,  thaife 
difficulties  have  their  origin  in  causpi 
which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  :,flj 
countable,  but  which  it  clearly  detecttjH 
pointed  out  years  ago  ;  earnestly  entij^ 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  whence  thej 
nated,  to  arrest  their  operation  while  ii 
be  readily  done,  and  predicting  that  jus 
evils  as  are  now  patent  throughout  t 
ciety,  would  ensue,  were  they  allowed  toll 
out  their  legitimate  effects.  Philadelphia 
ly  Meeting  is  suffering  from  the  causes 
she  has  striven  earnestly  but  vainly  t< 
corrected,  and  the  attempts  to  fasten 
on  her  because  of  the  troubles  produ 
those  causes,  is  futile  and  ungeneroi 
some  other  Yearly  Meetings  their  effepa 
seen  in  departures  from  the  doctrines  aM 
timonies  of  Friends.    The  certificate  M 
not  read,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  Kb 
reading  of  a  minute  directing  the  Ee 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

This  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  met  in  the 
usual  place  on  Second-day,  the  17th  inst.;  the 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  having  had 
its  first  sitting  on  the  15th  inst.  The  meeting 
was  as  large  as  at  any  time  for  many  years 
past,  there  being  a  large  number  of  young  peo- 
ple in  attendance.  An  impressive  solemnity 
covered  the  assembly  soon  after  it  had  con 
voned,  under  which,  after  sitting  some  time, 
the  Clerk  opened  the  meeting. 

Of  the  representatives  from  the  eight  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  six  were  absent;  prevented 
attending  the  meeting  by  sickness  of  them- 
selves or  in  their  families. 

The  Clerk  having  proposed  reading  the 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings — the 
business  usually  attended  to  in  that  sitting — 
a  member  asked  that  the  certificates  of  Isaac 
Bobson,  from  England,  be  first  read,  and 
several  expressing  a  similar  desire  to  hear 
them,  and  others  objecting,  the  propriety  of 
reading  such  documents  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, under  present  circumstances,  was  calmly 
and  freely  discussed  throughout  the  whole 
morning  sitting.  The  ground  taken  by  those 
in  favor  of  the  reading  was,  that  the  discipline 
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tatives  to  convene  at  the  rise  of  the  m 
and  to  agree  on  Friends  to  serve  the  n 
as  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  for  the  e 
year. 

On  the  opening  of  the  meeting  in  th 
noon,  report  was  made  from  the  Bepr  slii 
tives  proposing  Joseph  Scattergood  for 
and  Clarkson  Sheppard  for  assistan 
Friend  reporting  saying,  he  had  rarely 
known  a  more  general  expression  of 
among  the  representatives  with  such  s  i<8 
nation.  An  appellant  from  the  judgr  rtij 
a  Monthly  Meeting,  confirmed  by  a  Qu  tet 
Meeting,  disowning  him  for  having  sut  it* 
to  the  rite  of  water  baptism,  and  pai  Mi 
of  bread  and  wine  as  the  Lord's  suppiH 
invited  into  the  meeting,  and  a  conjH 
appointed  to  hear  and  decide  the  case 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sui  ritt 
for  the  past  year  were  read,  their  proc>  Ifa 
approved,  and  they  encouraged  to  conl  H 
seek  for  divine  wisdom  and  strength  tc  H 
them  rightly  to  perform  their  various  in 
especially  in  the  support  and  spread  Ifl 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  m 
by  Friends.  The  report  of  the  Bool  jOoi 
mittee,  contained  in  these  minutes,  wj  '66} 
cially  interesting,  showing  an  increas  g  I 
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x»r  the  approved  writings  of  Friends, 
y  among  our  own  members,  but  among 
professors,  and  that  a  larger  number 
leretofore  had  been  sold  at  the  Book 
jr  gratuitously  distributed.  The  report 
I  considerable  expression  of  interest  in 
jrk,  and  the  desire  that  Friends  might 
live  to  its  importance,  and  embrace 
e  opportunities  thus  to  disseminate  the 
tes  and  testimonies  of  the  gospel  as  ever 
y  the  Society.  Mention  was  made  of 
blication  of  a  cheap  edition  of  "Bar- 
ipology,"  and  of  "  True  Christian  Bap- 
id  Communion,"  by  I.  Phipps. 
)tnmittee  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
rer's  account  for  the  past  year,  and 
a  the  sum  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of 
eting  during  the  present.  After  which 
Y  Memorial  respecting  our  late  valued 
David  Cope,  a  minister,  was  read, 
rhird-day  the  whole  of  the  morning 
and  great  part  of  that  in  the  afternoon 
3cupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
f  the  subordinate  meetings  and  mem- 
,8  exhibited  in  the  answers  to  the 
During  this  engagement  much 
ity  covered  the  assembly,  and  many 
s  spoke  weightily  and  pertinently  to 
f  the  important  subjects  presented  for 
iration.  There  was  evident  a  lively 
is  concern  for  the  right  ordering  of  the 
of  the  church,  and  for  the  preservation 
members  in  a  life  and  conversation 
ent  with  the  profession  they  make 
the  world. 

r  this  was  finished,  a  proposition  from 
mbers  of  Eahway  and  Plain  field  Meet- 
be  joined  to  Westbury  Quarterly  Meet- 
branch  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting, 
ded  by  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting, 
d  before  the  meeting,  and  after  some 
ion,  was  referred  to  a  committee  com- 
f  three  out  of  each  Quarterly  Meeting, 
nore  deliberately  examined  and  con- 
;  the  committee  to  report  when  pre- 
sort from  the  committee  on  the  appeal 
ad,  confirming  the  decision  of  the 
rly  and  Monthly  Meetings,  and  signed 
he  committee,  but  one,  who  had  been 
ed  from  attending. 

e  morning  sitting  of  Fourth-day,  the 
le  reports  sent  up  by  the  respective 
ly  Meetings  relative  to  the  use  of 
ms  liquors  as  a  drink,  were  first  read ; 
I  that  the  members  of  four  Quarterly 
*s  and  those  of  eight  Monthly  Meet- 
tbe  other  Quarterly  Meetings,  were 
clear  of  partaking  of  this  dangerous 
|     In  thirteen   Monthly  Meetings 
ere  forty-six  individuals  who,  during 
t  year  had  used  spirituous  liquor  as  a 
two  of  them  frequently,  the  others 
casionally,  and  two  had  given  it  to 
The  subject  took  strong  hold  of  the 
and  much  was  said  to  incite  Friends 
mt  and  affectionate  labor  with  those 
7e  not  yet  complied  with  the  earnest 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  not  one 
embers  should  tamper  with  this  per- 
article,  or  bring  reproach  upon  our 
)n  by  indulging  in  its  use,  however 
The  Monthly  Meetings  were  advised 
int  committees  early,  in  order  that 
Christian  labor  might  be  extended 
out  the  year,  if  necessary,  to  persuade 
cts  of  this  concern  to  abstain  alto- 
rom  a  sensual  gratification  that  can 


do  them  no  good,  and  may  result  in  great  loss 
and  degradation. 

From  the  reports  on  School  Education  it 
appeared  there  are  1067  children  of  suitable 
age  to  go  to  school  within  the  limits  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  Of  these  747  have  been 
attending  schools  taught  by  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  generally  under  the 
oversight  of  committees  of  Friends.  Of  the 
293  who  are  receiving  education  from  others 
than  members,  204  are  at  the  Public  District 
Schools.  Twenty-one,  from  various  causes, 
have  not  been  at  school  during  the  past  year, 
and  of  six  no  report  is  made.  A  strong 
desire  was  manifested  that,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, Friends  should  place  their  children  in 
schools  under  the  care  of  teachers  in  mem- 
bership with  us,  and  see  that  their  principles 
and  morals  are  properly  guarded.  The  sub- 
ordinate meetings  were  directed  to  make  the 
usual  inquiry  and  forward  reports  of  the 
number  of  children  suitable  to  go  to  school, 
and  how  they  are  disposed  of  in  this  respect. 

In  the  afternoon  an  highly  interesting 
report  from  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  tribe 
of  Indians,  which  has  long  been  under  the 
care  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read,  show- 
ing the  continued  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
assist  the  objects  of  their  concern  in  various 
ways.  The  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassa 
has  been  kept  in  active  operation,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  children  having 
received  education  therein  during  the  past 
year.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
buildings  on  the  farm,  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  those  occupying  them. 
An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  committee  to 
secure  to  the  descendants  of  Corn  Planter  a 
tract  of  land,  formerly  belonging  to  him,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  inducing  them  to 
petition  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  Act  divid- 
ing it  among  them,  and  providing  that  it  shall 
not  be  aliened  or  devised  to  others  than  the 
descendants  of  that  celebrated  Chief,  or  some 
other  of  the  members  of  the  Seneca  nation. 
There  are  now  more  than  twenty  schools  on 
the  Reservations,  nine  of  which  were  con- 
ducted by  Indians  during  the  past  year,  and 
1026  children  were  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
daily  average  in  attendance  being  551.  Most 
of  these  schools  receive  aid  from  the  State  of 
New  York.  There  was  much  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  benevolent  concern,  and  the 
committee  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
their  labors  to  assist  and  advise  these  poor 
natives,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  them 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  annual  report  of  the  committee  having 
the  oversight  of  the  Boarding  School  at 
Westtown  represented  that  institution  to  be 
in  a  favorable  condition.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  during  the  two  sessions  in  the 
past  year  had  been  two  hundred,  and  although 
the  average  cost  of  each  pupil  was  nearly 
twenty  dollars  more  than  the  annual  charge  for 
board  and  tuition,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Institution  was  $3,132.74.  The  dairy  barn 
has  been  completed  by  the  erection  of  ample 
shedding  around  the  yard :  the  whole  expense 
being  $6,723.16,  all,  but  a  balance  of  $91.72, 
having  been  paid  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  committee  request  the  co-operation  of 
parents  and  guardians  sending  children  to 
the  school,  in  their  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  testimonies  of  the  Society  to  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 


educate  the  children  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  profession  we  make. 

This  report  and  that  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee were  directed  to  be  published  with  the 
extracts. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  were  held  on 
Fifth-day  morning.  In  the  afternoon  sitting 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  treasurer's 
account  was  read  and  approved.  Some  un- 
settlement  having  been  produced  in  the  after- 
noon sittings  by  several  Friends  leaving  the 
meeting  towards  its  close,  in  order  to  return 
to  their  homes  by  the  public  conveyances, 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  times  of  meet- 
ing and  adjourning  had  been  repeatedly 
spoken  of,  and  it  was  now  concluded  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  a  joint 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends,  to 
report  their  judgment  thereon  next  year. 

After  a  season  of  solemn  silence  the  meet- 
ing concluded ;  to  meet  again  at  the  usual 
time  and  place  next  year. 

Although  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  not  a 
time  of  abounding,  and  the  way  did  not  open 
for  entering  on  any  new  measures  for  the 
edification  of  the  subordinate  meetings  and 
members,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  Truth,  yet  there  were  seasons  when  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  church  condescended  to 
manifest  his  presence  in  the  midst,  warming 
the  hearts  of  many  with  gratitude  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  preserving  power,  and  bowing 
their  spirits  under  religious  exercise  for  their 
own  right-keeping,  and  for  the  removal  of 
those  things  which  obstruct  the  prevalence  of 
love  and  unity  throughout  the  Society.  We 
believe  it  was  felt  that  the  Lord  alone  can 
work  deliverance  for  his  people,  heal  all 
breaches,  and  restore  right  paths  to  dwell  in. 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  contest  between  the  government  es- 
tablished by  the  French  Assembly  and  that  of  the  Paris 
Communists  continues  without  any  indications  of  an 
early  termination.  In  Paris,  notwithstanding  much 
anarchy  and  disorder,  there  seems  to  be  enough  concert 
of  action  to  frustrate  all  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  gov- 
ernment forces.  In  a  report  made  by  General  Cluseret 
on  the  21st  inst.,  he  claims  to  have  repulsed  the  Ver- 
sailles army  at  all  points.  Other  accounts  declare  the 
fighting  was  murderous,  and  say  the  village  of  Cour- 
celles,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  Neuilly,  is 
filled  with  wounded.  On  the  22d  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  to  allow  the  in- 
habitants of  Neuilly,  Clichy,  and  other  towns  under 
bombardment,  to  remove  to  places  of  safety. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  22d  says,  the  representatives 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  capital  are  about 
to  make  a  fresh  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  will  go  to 
Versailles  for  that  purpose.  The  array  of  the  Assembly 
are  strongly  fortifying  the  towns  of  Sevres,  Courbevoie, 
and  Asnieres,  and  the  Communists  are  erecting  defen- 
sive works  at  Neuilly,  Le  Vallois,  and  Villers. 

The  Times  correspondent  at  Versailles  says,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Prussians  will  surrender  the  forts  still 
held  by  them  to  the  Versailles  troops  on  the  23d  inst. 
Paris,  it  is  believed,'will  shortly  be  isolated,  and  all 
communication  with  the  surrounding  country  cut  off. 

A  company  of  aeronauts  is  being  formed  in  Paris.  All 
citizens  under  fifty-five  years  of  age  are  obliged  to  serve 
in  the  Communal  army. 

General  Ducrot  has  arrived  at  Versailles  with  twenty 
thousand  men  of  the  late  Imperial  army. 

General  Dombrowski,  commander  of  the  insurgent 
forces,  has  disappeared. 

The  municipal  council  of  Havre  has  deputed  three 
members  to  mediate  between  Paris  and  Versailles. 

Some  portions  of  Paris  have  suffered  severely  by  the 
bombardment,  and  the  Arc  de  Triumphe  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  it.  The  roads  leading  from  Paris  are  filled 
with  fugitives  from  the  unhappy  city.  All  the  places 
of  public  worship  are  closed,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  pillaged  by  the  populace.  Such  priests  as 
make  their  appearance  are  insulted  and  thrown  into 
prison. 
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The  insurgents  recently  made  large  requisitions  in 
the  St.  Denis  Faubourg,  arresting  priests  and  plunder- 
ing the  churches.  General  von  Pape  sent  troops  to 
protect  the  people  and  recover  the  property.  He  also 
sent  a  message  to  the  Commune  that,  if  such  disorders 
happened  again,  the  forts  in  possession  of  the  G-ermans 
would  open  fire.  "  My  instructions,"  he  said,  "  are  to 
be  very  strict  with  the  insurgents,  and  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment all  facilities." 

A  Daily  News  special  dispatch  from  Paris  says  the 
Commune  has  in  its  hands  cash  to  the  amount  of  30,- 
000,000  francs  paid  by  the  Bank  of  France  for  unsold 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  at  Marseilles  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  introduce  the  Commune,  but 
it  has  failed.  The  insurgents  have  been  arrested,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  which  they  had  con- 
cealed in  a  ruined  castle,  has  been  seized. 

The  Austrian  Reichstrath  has,  by  a  resolution,  de- 
manded of  the  government  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
mised bill  in  relation  to  Church  and  State. 

A  Madrid  dispatch  of  the  23d  says,  Deputy  Castellar 
announces  that  he  will  introduce  a  motion  in  the  Cortes 
demanding  the  dethronement  of  the  King  Amadeus. 
He  had  in  a  previous  speech  spoken  in  strong  terms  of 
condemnation  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
when  introducing  the  annual  budget  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  revenue  had  been  two  and  a  half 
millions  in  excess  of  the  estimates.  The  cost  of  the 
army  was  half  a  million  more  than  had  been  expected, 
but  that  of  the  civil  service  was  nearly  a  million  less. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  it  is  expected,  will 
not  exceed  £69,000,000,  while  the  total  of  expenditure 
may  reach  £72,000,000.  In  order  to  supply  the  ex- 
pected deficiency,  he  proposed  to  impose  further  duties 
on  legacies  and  successions,  a  tax  on  matches,  and  to 
restore  some  taxes  which  had  been  removed.  In  a  vote 
on  one  of  the  items  the  ministry  had  a  majority  of  157. 
An  excited  discussion  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws.  It 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  A  resolution  was  in- 
troduced for  the  discontinuance  of  the  telegraph  and 
postal  service  on  the  first-day  of  the  week.  It  was  op- 
posed by  Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive 
a  large  number  of  people  of  employment.  The  declara- 
tion of  Paris,  of  1856,  against  privateering,  and  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  a  neutral  flag  covers  an  ene- 
my's goods,  came  up  for  discussion.  Several  members 
argued  in  favor  of  the  withdrawal  of  England  from  the 
agreement,  and  advocated  the  resumption  of  the  right 
of  search.  Gladstone  and  others  insisted  that  the  dec- 
laration was  binding,  and  its  revocation  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

Berlin  dates  to  the  24th.  The  German  Parliament 
has  passed  the  loan  bill.  Bismarck  stated  in  parliament 
that,  although  the  French  should  pay  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  indemnity  immediately,  the  forts  north  and 
east  of  Paris  would  not  be  evacuated  until  a  final  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded.  The  negotiations  at  Brussels 
made  slow  progress,  the  French  trying  to  better  the 
conditions,  but  Germany  was  inflexible.  The  Paris  re- 
volt entailed  sacrifices  on  Germany,  but  she  would  not 
meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  24th  says,  that  President 
Thiers  has  given  a  reception  to  the  deputation  from  the 
Masonic  lodges  of  Paris,  who  asked,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  capital,  for  an  armistice.  In  reply  to 
their  request,  Thiers  said  that  General  L'Admirault 
had  the  power  to  grant  a  truce  whenever  it  should  be- 
come necessary,  but  the  Commune  could  never  be  re- 
cognized by  the  government. 

London,  4th  mo.  24th.    Consols,  93.    U.  S.  sixes  of 
1862,  90^;  of  1867,  92 J;  do.  ten-forties,  89k 
■  Liverpool. — Cotton,  7\d.  a  7\d. 

United  States. — Both  Houses  of  Congress  finally 
adjourned  on  the  20th  inst.  The  bill  to  restrain  out- 
rages in  the  Southern  States  and  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
finally  passed  both  Houses.  The  Fourteenth  amend- 
ment is  in  these  words :  "  All  persons  born  or  natur- 
alized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

The  President,  by  proclamation,  has  convened  the 
United  States  Senate  in  executive  session  to  meet  on 
the  10th  of  Fifth  month. 

The  official  returns  and  count  of  the  Connecticut  elec- 
tion show  a  poll  of  94,959  votes,  against  98,947  in  1868, 


90,575  in  1869,  and  87,413  in  1870.  There  were  17 
scattering  votes.  English  had  47,492,  and  Jewell  47,450; 
giving  English,  Democrat,  25  majority. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
268.  There  were  48  deaths  from  consumption,  18  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  14  marasmus,  and  19  old  age. 

Over  three  thousand  men  are  now  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  the  track  is 
being  laid  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  day. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Joint  High  Commission 
have  substantially  agreed  upon  a  settlement  of  all  the 
disputed  points,  and  as  soon  as  a  favorable  response  is 
received  from  the  British  government,  the  agreements 
will  be  reduced  to  treaty  or  convention  form. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  5  per  cent,  loan  of  the 
United  States  amounted  on  the  22d  inst.  to  $60,719,000. 

A  Louisville  dispatch  of  the  24th  says  :  The  crevasse 
which  occurred  in  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Bonnet  Carro  point,  above  New  Orleans,  some  days  ago, 
has  been  gradually  increasing  in  extent  until  it  is  now 
entirely  beyond  control.  It  was  last  evening  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep. 

A  New  Orleans  dispatch  says  a  continuous  sheet  of 
water  extends  from  here  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and 
for  many  miles  above  and  below.  This  disaster  is  great 
and  deplorable,  but  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy  at 
present. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotations 
on  the  24th  inst.  New  York. —  American  gold,  110J 
allOf.  U.S.  sixes,  1881,  116|;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868, 
112|;  ditto,  10-40,  109k  Superfine  flour,  $5.90  a  $6.20; 
finer  brands,  $6.50  a  $10.50.  White  Michigan  wheat, 
$1.75;  amber,  $1.60;  No.  1  Chicago  spring,  $1.55. 
State  barley,  80  a  82  cts.;  Canada,  $1.15.  Oats,  63  a  67 
cts.  Rye,  $1.20.  Western  mixed  corn,  73  a  74  cts. ; 
yellow,  75  cts. ;  southern  white,  83  a  84  cts.  Carolina 
rice,  8£  a  9\  cts.  Havana  sugar,  9$-  a  10g-  cts.  Phila- 
delphia.— Cotton,  14|  a  15  cts.  for  uplands  and  New 
Orleans.  Cuba  sugar,  8|  a  9J  cts.  Superfine  flour, 
$5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9.25.  Western  red 
wheat,  $1.58  a  $1.61 ;  amber,  $1.67  a  $1.70.  Bye, 
$1.05.  Western  mixed  corn,  71  a  72  cts.;  yellow,  74 
cts.  Ohio  oats,  63  a  66  cts.  Canada  barley,  $1.18. 
Lard,  11 J  a  12  cts.  Clover-seed,  9|  a  10  cts.  Timothy, 
$5  a  $6.  Flaxseed,  $2.10.  The  receipts  of  beef  cattle 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  2183  head.  Choice 
sold  at  8}  a  8|  cts.;  fair  to  good,  7  a  8  cts.,  and  common 
4  a  6£  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  10,000  sheep  sold  at 
7%  a  8£  cts.  for  wooled,  and  5  a  6|-  cts.  for  clipped,  Hogs 
sold  at  $9  a  $9.75  per  100  lbs.  net  for  corn  fed.  St.  Louis. 
— No.  3  spring  wheat,  $1.42  ;  medium  to  choice,  $1.45 
a  $1.57.  Mixed  corn,  48  a  50  cts.  Oats,  49  a  51  cts. 
Barley,  $1.10.  Eye,  89  a  92  cts.  Lard,  11  a  11J  cts. 
Chicago. — Spring  extra  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.75.  Spring 
wheat,  $1.25k  No.  2  corn,  52  cts.  Oats,  47|  cts.  Rye, 
82  cts.  Barley,  87  £  cts.  Lard,  10 \  cts.  Cincinnati. — 
Middling  cotton,  14  cts.  Red  wheat,  $1.33  a  $1.35 
Corn,  57  cts.    Oats,  54  a  56  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month. 

Pupils  who  have  been  regularly  entered  and  who  go 
by  the  cars  from  Philadelphia,  can  obtain  tickets  at  the 
depot  of  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  Railroad, 
corner  of  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  by  giving 
their  names  to  the  Ticket-agent  there,  who  is  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  In  such  case 
the  passage,  including  the  stage  fare  from  the  Railroad 
Station,  will  be  charged  at  the  School,  to  be  paid  for 
with  the  other  incidental  charges  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  Conveyances  will  be  at  the  Street  Road  Sta- 
tion on  Second  and  Third  days,  the  1st  and  2d  of  Fifth 
month,  to  meet  the  trains  that  leave  Philadelphia  at 
7.25  and  10  A.  M.,  and  2.30  P.  M. 

Baggage  may  be  left  either  at  Thirty-first  and 
Chestnut  streets  or  at  No.  5  North  18th  St.  If  left  at 
the  latter  place,  it  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Hibberd 
Alexander  &  Son,  who  will  convey  it  thence  to  Thirty- 
first  and  Chestnut  at  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  trunk,  to 
be  paid  to  them.  Those  who  prefer  can  have  their  bag- 
gage sent  for  to  any  place  in  the  built-up  part  of  the 
City,  by  sending  word  on  the  day  previous  (through  the 
post-office  or  otherwise)  to  H.  Alexander  &  Son,  No.  5 
North  18th  St.  His  charge  in  such  case  for  taking  bag- 
gage to  Thirty-first  and  Chestnut  streets,  will  be  25 
cents  per  trunk.  For  the  same  charge  he  will  also  col- 
lect baggage  from  the  other  railroad  depots,  if  the  checks 
are  left  at  his  office  No.  5  North  Eighteenth  street.  Bag- 
gage put  under  his  care,  if  properly  marked,  will  not 
require  any  attention  from  the  owners,  either  at  the 
West  Philadelphia  depot,  or  at  the  Street  Road  Station, 
but  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  School.   It  may  not 


always  go  on  the  same  train  as  the  owner,  but  it 
on  the  same  day,  provided  the  notice  to  H.  Al 
&  Son  reaches  them  in  time. 

During  the  Session,  passengers  for  the  Scl 
be  met  at  the  Street  Road  Station,  on  the  arriv 
first  train  from  the  City,  every  day  except  Fir 
and  small  packages  for  the  pupils,  if  left  at  \ 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  street,  will  be  fo 
every  Sixth-day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  expense 
in  their  bills. 

Fourth  month  21st,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  man  Friend  as  te: 
the  Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Race  St. 
James  Smedley,  417  Market  St. 
William  Biddle,  No.  15  South  Sevent 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  II 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOlI 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wantecfc 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fim 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to  I 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  »Lj] 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phihffl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  L> 


Died,  11th  of  Third  month,  1871,  Willis  £■ 
a  member  of  Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting  of  m 
Ohio,  aged  nearly  78  years.  After  a  short  sicH 
peacefully  passed  away,  we  humbly  trust,  to  IJ 
home  with  the  just  of  all  ages.  He  always  utflj 
doctrines  and  testimonies  promulgated  by  ouiJB 
Friends,  and  it  grieved  him  that  any  who  cl;|BJ 
Friends  should  depart  therefrom  as  though 
very  small  matter.  For  over  forty-six  years  1 
had  been  the  home  of  the  poor  and  outcast,  e:| 
the  poor  slave,  who  was  fleeing  for  his  freedo| 
door  was  open  by  day  or  night  to  help  them 
way,  to  feed  or  clothe  them,  or  point  the  coii 
should  take. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Fourtll 

1871,  Eleanor  W.,  wife  of  Edward  Maris 
the  36th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Phill 
Monthly  Meeting.    Being  made  sensible  of  tlBu 
tions  of  Divine  grace  very  early  in  life,  desifc 
raised  in  her  heart  that  they  might  never  dejH 
her.    This  was  mercifully  granted.  And  althcflT 
sessed  of  a  humble  mind  and  an  amiable  dbflj 
and  being  diligent  in  attending  to  her  varied  cm 
who  is  faithful,  was  pleased  to  dispense  fronB 
time,  seasons  of  strippedness  and  baptism.  H 
patiently  abode  under  these  dispensations,  a  sti>B~ 
degree  of  humility  and  self-denial  became  ap|l 
that  when  her  last  sickness  came,  she  gave  m 
that  the  work  was  done,  and  peace  and  quiet  flM 
the  covering  of  her  spirit.    "  To  him  that  orclflj 
conversation  aright  will  I  show  the  salvationiOl 

 ,  on  the  21st  of  Fourth  month,  1871,  a 

dence  of  her  mother,  in  Chester  township, 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sarah  A.  Maris,  aged  43  years,  a  r 
Chester  Preparative  Meeting. 

 -,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  Fourth 

at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  John  and  Maiflj 
ton,  La vina,  wife  of  Mahlon  Bedell,  in  the  'sF 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Springville  Monthly  ajfll 
well  Particular  Meeting.  From  early  life  sh  MM 
meek  and  forgiving  spirit,  which  endeared  jflj 
large  circle  of  friends.  For  a  considerable  jM 
vious  toher  death  she  manifested  a  great  desirB 
her  sins  to  have  gone  beforehand  to  judgm(  jffl 
no  doubt  she  realized.  She  was  enabled  tc  prt 
sufferings  of  a  protracted  illness  with  christiai  W&l 
and  resignation,  and  though  it  was  a  great  trii 
up  her  dear  companion,  yet  she  was  enablecj 
all,  and  say  "  Thy  will  be  done."  She  gave 
suitable  advice  to  her  relatives  and  friends, 
to  plainness,  the  attendance  of  our  religious 
and  a  proper  engagement  of  mind  therein, 
close  she  bade  those  about  her  farewell,  and  ] 
last  words,  with  uplifted  hands,  were  "  O  hap 
close  1"  which,  with  many  other  weighty  ej 
give  her  relatives  and  friends  the  consoling 
that  she  was  prepared  for  the  change,  and  t 
just  of  all  generations. 
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The  Ruins  of  Palenque. 
French  traveller,  Arthur  Morelet,  in  a 
ntly  published  translation  of"  Travels  in 
fcral  America,"  gives  us  a  description  of 
nsit  to  these  remarkable  structures,  some 
acts  from  which  may  be  of  general  in- 
Bt.  Though  more  fully  described  by 
>hens,  Squier,  and  other  previous  explor- 
it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  the  seclu- 
region  in  which  they  stand  is  traversed 
ntelligent  explorers  whose  observations 
given  to  the  public,  and  but  little  conse- 
itly  continues  to  be  known  of  the  extent 
purpose  of  those  aboriginal  constructions 
hich  these  ruins  form  but  a  small  portion. 
AJready  there  were  indications  of  the 
s  being  near  at  hand,  but  the  density  of 
forest  concealed  them  from  our  view.  At 
we  ascended  a  steep  elevation  covered 
i  debris,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  portal 
vast  edifice,  which  we  bad  not  even  per- 
ed  a  few  seconds  before.  It  was  the  prin- 
1  front  of  the  building  called  the  Palace, 
ouble  gallery  of  eighty  yards  in  length, 
abed  by  massive  pillars,  opened  before 
The  walls,  singularly  enough,  inclined 
ard  each  other  from  the  architrave,  form- 
an  acute  angle,  the  point  of  which,  seven 
from  the  ground,  was  truncated  by  a  final 
zontal  layer  of  stones.  This  original  mode 
onstruction,  which  discloses  the  principle 
he  arch,  was  not  wanting  in  grandeur  or 
ness  of  design,  although  the  architects 
QOt  understand  the  science  of  curves,  and 
ped  short,  so  to  speak,  on  the  verge  of 
discovery.  Firmly  built  on  a  pyramidal 
idation  twenty  feet  in  height,  this  palace 
amounted  by  a  quadrangular  tower  of 
e  stories,  distinguished  from  each  other 
ts  many  lines  of  cornice.  With  the  first 
r  of  its  outlines,  I  was  overcome  by  a  feel- 
of  surprise  and  admiration,  which  riveted 
io  the  spot.  There  was  no  tradition  con- 
ed with  this  monument;  nothing  to  ex- 
i  its  origin!  It  was  there,  standing  in 
bosom  of  solitude,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
ine  ages.  From  the  entrance,  where  we 
stopped  to  survey  it,  we  directed  our 
ces  to  an  inner  court  full  of  gigantic  idols, 
concealed  by  wild  vegetation.  The  rest 
ie  edifice  was  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
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forest,  and  it  was  impossible  to  judge  precisely 
of  its  size  and  shape.  A  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  palace,  grouped  on  isolated  emi- 
nences, are  other  monuments,  equally  re- 
markable for  the  solidity  of  their  construc- 
tion, the  stern  simplicity  of  their  architecture, 
and  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  their  primi 
tive  purposes.  Bushes  and  creeping  plants 
spread  over  them  a  mantle  of  verdure;  and 
enormous  trees  grow  on  them,  exciting  sur- 
prise that  they  are  able  to  sustain  the  weight. 
The  table  land,  besides,  for  a  considerable 
distance  around,  is  covered  with  ruins,  which 
have  been  only  partially  explored. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  monuments  of  Palenque,  above 
all,  of  the  Palace,  a  vast  parallelogram,  very 
complicated  in  its  arrangements,  which  covers 
an  area  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  square  yards. 

"  There  exist  in  several  places  in  Yucatan 
substantial  indications  of  early  civilization 
quite  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Palenque. 
Why  then  have  the  latter  been  singled  out  as 
the  only  ones  worthy  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quiring and  scientific  world  ?  It  is  because 
the  monuments  of  Yucatan  are  not  enveloped 
in  mystery,  while  those  of  Palenque  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  instead  of  to  the  remem- 
brance. The  imposing  grandeur  of  these 
ruins;  the  majesty  of  the  forests  surrounding 
them ;  the  almost  sullen  silence  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  absence  of  all  traditions,  have  induced 
a  supposition  that  they  are  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  known  that  this  region  was  uninhabited 
as  long  ago  as  when  Cortez  traversed  it,  on 
his  march  against  Honduras. 

"  But  admitting  that  in  the  year  1524,  these 
ruins  existed  nearly  in  their  present  condition 
in  the  forests  of  Chiapa,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  a  fabulous  age  and  origin  should  be 
ascribed  to  them.  When  first  discovered, 
Yucatan  was  a  flourishing  and  populous  coun- 
try, abounding  with  public  edifices  built  of 
hewn  stones  laid  in  mortar,  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  which  greatly  impressed  the  Span- 
iards. Besides  the  testimony  of  contempo- 
raneous historians,  we  have  that  of  the  soldiers 
of  Grijalva,  who,  in  their  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, called  the  country  after  their  native  land, 
which  they  fancied  it  resembled.  These  public 
edifices  no  longer  exist;  war,  fanaticism,  and 
political  feuds  have  all  combined  to  destroy 
them ;  but  their  remains  are  still  scattered 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula,  from 
the  island  of  Cozumel  to  the  frontiers  of  Peten 
and  Tabasco.  They  are  evidently  the  remains 
of  the  same  structures  which  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  conquerors,  and  the  number  of 
which,  according  to  Herrara,  '  was  frightful 
to  contemplate.'  Now,  it  can  easily  be  de- 
monstrated, by  comparing  the  ruins  of  Yuca- 
tan with  those  of  Palenque,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  which  they  are  the  remains,  were  of 
the  same  general  style  of  architecture,  and 
constructed  on  the  same  principles,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  same  rules  of  art.  The 
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plans  of  them  all,  their  pyramidal  bases,  the 
absence  of  arched  roofs,  the  use  of  stucco  and 
painting  in  their  decoration,  the  bas-reliefs 
sculptured  on  their  walls,  and  the  resemblance 
between  their  hieroglyphical  symbols,  indi- 
cate, even  in  their  minutest  details,  a  con- 
formity of  ideas,  and  taste,  the  expression  of 
which  may  have  varied  according  to  the  time 
and  place,  without,  however,  losing  their 
primitive  and  eminently  national  character. 

"The  analogy  can  no  longer  be  denied  bo- 
tween  these  ruins  and  the  monuments  of 
Mexico  which  tradition  attributes  to  the  Tol- 
tecs.  These  comparisons,  which  I  have  not 
space  to  prosecute  in  detail,  show  the  action 
and  preponderance  of  a  common  race  over 
the  whole  territory  lying  between  Cape 
Catoche  and  the  Mexican  table  land. 

"  The  question  of  origin  thus  decided,  we 
are  next  enabled  to  form  some  conjectures  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  Palenque.  We  find  that 
the  Toltecs,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  in  possession  of  Anahuac,  where 
civilization  peaceably  developed  itself.  Later, 
about  the  year  1052,  they  abandoned  this 
region  and  emigrated  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection— that  is  to  say,  into  the  provinces  of 
Oaxaca  and  Chiapa.  It  is  easy  enough,  there- 
fore, to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Palenque 
was  founded  at  this  time,  and  was  conse- 
quently contemporaneous  with  Mitla. 

"  If  the  undisputable  analogy  be  considered 
which  exists  between  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Mexico  and  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  those  of  Yucatan,  and  if 
we  consider  also  the  geographical  position  of 
these  ruins,  spread  over  the  line  of  Toltec 
emigration,  and  bearing  evidences  of  antiquity 
the  more  marked,  because  they  are  less  dis- 
tant from  the  original  point  of  departure — if 
all  this  be  considered,  it  will  doubtless  be 
granted  that  these  different  works  were  from 
the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  successively 
built  Tula,  Mitla,  Palenque,  Mayapan,  and  all 
the  edifices  now  in  ruins  on  this  peninsula. 
The  Indians  of  Yucatan,  the  Maj-as,  could 
have  had  no  other  ancestors.  This  presump- 
tion is  strengthened  by  the  ancient  manners 
of  the  people,  whose  gentleness  of  character 
and  whose  religion  remained  long  unchanged, 
even  under  the  influence  of  the  Aztecs.  More- 
over, the  Toltec  race  is  not  extinct  in  Guate- 
mala, where  it  constitutes,  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  a  proud,  but  nevertheless,  laborious 
and  industrious  population,  which  glories  in 
its  ancient  origin. 

"The  site  of  Palenque  was  admirably  chosen. 
From  those  heights,  now  covered  with  im- 
penetrable undergrowth,  but  which  were  for- 
merly crowned  with  edifices  of  primitive  mag- 
nificence, the  eye  traverses  a  plain  comprising 
an  infinite  succession  of  forests  and  savannas, 
and  extending  far  away  to  the  distant  shore 
of  Catasaja.  Its  prince,  from  the  tower  of  his 
palace,  could  overlook  the  whole  city  and  its 
environs  as  far  as  the  horizon.  He  could  keep 
watch  over  the  movements  of  an  enemy,  or 
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survey  the  course  of  public  prosperity  around 
him.  Who  can  doubt  that  these  solitudes 
once  echoed  with  all  the  sounds  of  busy  life ; 
that  these  ruined  temples  once  witnessed  the 
pomps  and  ceremonies  of  sacrifices ;  that  these 
steps  were  once  crowded  with  fantastically- 
costumed  warriors,  such  as  we  see  portrayed 
on  the  bas-reliefs  which  have  survived  them, 
as  well  as  by  courtiers  and  by  beauties,  power- 
ful and  celebrated ; — who  can  doubt,  in  a 
word,  that  these  domains,  which  have  now 
returned  under  the  sway  of  nature,  once  pul- 
sated with  the  living  tide  of  an  indigenous 
civilization?  Let  us  beware,  however,  of  an 
exaggerating  enthusiasm,  and  let  us  not  over- 
estimate the  skill  of  the  architects  of  the 
monuments  of  Palenque!  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  a  people,  ignorant  of  the  arts  of 
analyzing  sound,  and  reproducing  it  by  writ- 
ing, who  did  not  understand  the  use  of  iron, 
who  possessed  neither  flocks  nor  beasts  of 
burden — it  is  difficult,  I  say,  to  believe  that 
such  a  people  could  ever  have  attained  a  de- 
gree of  culture  at  all  comparable  with  modern 
civilization." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Journal  of  William  Evans. 

(Continued  from  page  283.) 

"Bebeeca  Jones,  a  minister  and  mother  in 
Israel,  who  had  paid  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  England,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  her 
contemporaries,  for  religious  experience,  a 
sound  judgment  and  spiritual  discernment, 
resided  in  this  city,  and  her  house  was  fre- 
quented by  Ministers  and  Elders,  and  the 
younger  members  coming  under  the  love  of 
Truth,  who  sought  the  benefit  of  her  counsel 
and  instructive  conversation.  Her  circum- 
stances were  limited — at  one  time  she  kept  a 
school  for  the  small  children — and  sold  some 
books  and  articles  of  dress  worn  by  females 
of  plain  habit.  Among  others  who  visited  her 
compact  habitation  in  Brooke's  court,  I  was 
one  who  found'  the  way  there  after  being 
brought  under  religious  concern.  She  treated 
her  young  friends  in  a  kind  and  affable  man- 
ner, and  yet  with  christian  dignity  and  gravi- 
ty; sometimes  entertaining  them  with  anec- 
dotes of  her  early  religious  life,  or  her  travels, 
particularly  in  Europe ;  having  in  view  the 
object  of  drawing  them  into  a  love  for  the 
Truth,  and  strengthening  their  desires  and 
resolutions  to  persevere  in  the  good  way  in 
which  they  had  commenced  walking.  She 
told  me  that  when  quite  a  young  woman, 
after  the  power  of  Truth  had  taken  hold  of 
her  heart,  and  brought  her  to  seek  for  those 
things  which  belong  to  the  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  the  immortal  soul,  she  was  introduced 
to  the  house  of  Daniel  Stanton,  then  one  of 
the  principal  ministers  in  this  city.  It  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  young  converts  of  that 
time,  and  deriving  much  help  from  the  society 
of  that  valuable  man,  she  then  concluded,  if 
she  ever  became  a  housekeeper,  her  house 
should  be  open  to  the  visits  of  persons  seek- 
ing after  heavenly  treasure.  Her  conclusions 
were  realized  to  the  comfort  of  many.  In  a 
little  religious  communication  one  evening  to 
a  young  Friend  and  myself,  she  gave  us  the 
excellent  advice  which  had  been  given  to  her 
in  early  experience,  '  Keep  near  to  Truth  and 
the  friends  of  Truth,  and  the  Truth  will  keep 
you.'  My  uncle  Thomas  Scattergood's  resi- 
dence was  a  house  of  similar  resort,  where  the 
mourner  found  a  deeply  sympathizing  friend, 
and  the  young  soldier  one  who  had  large  ex- 


perience in  the  trials  of  the  spiritual  warfare, 
and  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  cheering 
him  on  to  victory.  Sometimes  when  I  have 
visited  him  and  would  silently  sit  without 
doing  any  thing  to  prompt  him  to  conversa- 
tion—for he  passed  much  time  in  meditation 
and  communion  with  the  Lord — he  would 
brighten  up  and  enter  into  the  subject  which 
he  knew,  had  taken  hold  of  my  mind,  and  re- 
late portions  of  his  own  experience  and  travels 
— or  of  the  openings  of  Truth  in  his  mind, 
relative  to  the  great  cause  of  universal  right- 
eousness and  the  events  passing  in  Christen 
dom.  He  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
gift  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  life  and 
salvation,  but  also  for  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
with  which  he  was  at  times  cleai'ly  endowed, 
and  under  which  he  often  foretold  coming 
events;  being  a  man  who  lived  in  the  Spirit 
and  walked  in  the  Spirit,  and  to  whom  the 
Lord  condescended  to  make  known  his  secrets 
relating  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  others, 
and  of  his  works  among  the  children  of  men. 
I  loved  him  much,  and  he  manifested  his  love 
and  interest  for  me,  like  a  tender  father  in  the 
Truth."  pp.  18-20. 

There  are  interesting  notices,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  decease  and  character  of  Friends 
to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  who  kept  their 
places  in  the  church.  A  few  are  selected  :  on 
the  7th  of  5th  mo.  1846,  he  writes,  "  This 
morning  I  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  that  deep  and  extraordinarily  gifted  min- 
ister and  servant  of  Christ,  Ann  Jones,  of 
Stockport,  England.  She  visited  this  country 
about  the  period  of  the  separation  in  1827-8, 
and  was  a  sharp  threshing  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  against  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity then  making  fearful  inroads  upon  many 
under  the  name  of  Friends,  who  knew  very 
little  of  their  principles,  or  of  the  sanctifying 
power  of  Divine  Grace,  ruling  in  their  hearts. 
Her  controversy  was  with  the  leaders  and 
principles,  who  were  working  in  the  dark,  to 
draw  away  ignorant  and  unwary  members, 
into  the  mazes  of  unbelief,  and  into  contempt 
for  the  unyielding  advocates  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel, and  his  authority  in  tho  church.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  fearless  soldiers  in  the  Lamb's 
army,  and  by  His  wisdom  and  strength,  was 
often  instrumental  in  discomfiting  the  enemies 
of  Christ ;  while  she  infused  courage  and  firm- 
ness into  the  hearts  of  the  little  flock  in  dif- 
ferent places,  on  whose  shoulders  rested  with 
weight,  the  support  of  the  principles  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Society.  When  she  informed 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
that  she  felt  liberated  to  return  home,  William 
Jackson  of  West  Grove,  expressed  his  unity 
with  her,  and  said  she  had  come  amongst  us 
in  the  same  power  and  spirit,  with  which 
Samuel  Fothergill  visited  this  country,  whom 
he  had  heard  in  the  ministry. 

"Thus  one  after  another  of  the  Lord's 
anointed  servants  are  gathered  to  their  ever- 
lasting rest  in  Christ ;  which  is  felt  to  be  a 
great  trial  in  this  day  of  scattering  and  of  re- 
bellion against  the  law  and  the  testimony ; 
the  number  of  valiant  and  unflinching  soldiers 
seeming  to  be  few  in  every  place.  But  the 
Lord  is  strong  and  mighty  and  in  his  time 
will  give  the  victory  to  his  tribulated  people, 
who  hold  fast  their  integrity  to  Him ;  trusting 
in  his  mercy  and  power,  and  not  in  their  own 
understanding."  pp.  382-3. 

On  the  17th  of  the  7th  mo.  1849,  being  at 
the  sea-shore  with  his  brother  Thomas,  who 
was  an  invalid,  he  says,  "  I  have  passed  some 


of  the  time  here  in  reading  the  letters  of  ia( 
extraordinary  woman,  the  late  Sarah  L;ft 
Grubb.  She  was  an  instrument  peculi-h 
prepared  by  the  Lord  Almighty,  to  up  ild 
and  spread  the  doctrines  and  testimoniip 
the  Christian  religion,  as  promulgated  by 
George  Fox,  E.  Barclay  and  other  FrientK 
the  rise  of  our  religious  Society.  The  reli  Let 
of  some  among  Friends  upon  human  tabits 
without  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  to  recrv( 
from  Him  ability  and  authority  for  eft 
good  word  and  work,  occasioned  her  n| 
suffering  and  anxiety;  especially  in  rehjoi 
to  its  effect  on  the  true  welfare  of  the  Sodjj 
and  the  blessed  cause  given  it  to  uphold.  it 
this  exercise  she  appears  to  have  lab  fid 
much  alone  for  several  years ;  but  when  cm 
upon  to  advocate  the  cause  of  her  Ditto 
Master,  she  was  plain  and  thorough  inp 
testimony;  especially  against  all  the  efjrtf 
used  by  some  to  change  the  faith  of  Frieis 
often  expressing  the  belief  that  such  wou  it 
time  be  scattered ;  and  that  a  righteous 
would  be  preserved,  that  shall  again  flour 
p.  445. 

Among  the  most  eminent  ministers  o1;h( 
Gospel  who  visited  this  country  a  few 
before  the  separation  of  1827,  was  Willsra 
Forster,  Jr.,  of  Tottenham,  England.  ILlras 
present  at  the  trying  Yearly  Meeting  of  K, 
when  the  extracts  from  our  early  Fridds' 
writings,  prepared  by  the  Meeting  for  SiH 
ings,  were  read.  "After  the  reading  oh 
minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  a  m 
able,  judicious  Friend  rose  and  said  heP~ 
more  than  a  liberty  to  express  his  entire  i 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  arJ 
wished  their  encouragement.  Immedi:] 
after  him  a  member  said,  that  in  rega: 
that  '  creed,  or  confession  of  faith,'  he  thotht 
it  right  to  say,  'who  hath  required  th  at 
your  hands?'  This  was  the  signal  for  (po- 
sition ;  and  those  extracts  from  the  wri  jigs 
of  George  Fox,  Eobert  Barclay,  fm.  I|an, 
E.  Claridge,  and  William  Sewell,  confin- 
ing the  most  solemn  and  important  tilths 
of  the  Christian's  faith,  mostly  express  in 
scripture  terms,  were  denounced  by  (me 
wild,  inexperienced  persons,  as  inconsi  fent 
with  reason,  revelation,  and  the  Holy 
tures.  It  broke  out  and  spread,  like  a  ](me 
among  light  rubbish.  Many  unbeco 
expressions  were  used,  both  in  relatulto 
the  doctrine,  and  the  Meeting  for  Suffer  |ga 
It  soon  appeared  that  much  confusion  w 
hand,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  till  line 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  Nearly  three  liars 
were  then  spent  in  discussing  a  propositi 
expunge  those  extracts  from  the  Meetin 
Sufferings'  minutes.  Another  person  proj 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  exa|in« 
and  report  their  judgment  of  the  proceeii 
of  that  meeting.  A  preacher  residing  ir 
city,  joined  with  this,  and  further  re 
mended  they  should  be  instructed  to  cod 
the  constitution  of  that  body.  He  thoujj 
radical  change  was  wanting;  the  menjers 
should  hold  their  office  for  three  years  ini 
five  be  chosen  out  of  each  Quarterly  Me« 
Another  thought  the  two  subjects  shoulbe 
kept  distinct,  and  urged  the  expunging  clthe 
extracts  and  postponing  the  other  to  a  f  we 
sitting. 

"During  this  scene  of  confusion,  and  ijex- 
ampled  torrent  of  abuse,  and  invidious  r  lec- 
tion upon  the  Meeting  for  Sufferingsithe 
members  of  that  meeting  remained  unm  ed, 
and  patiently  bore  the  unbecoming  coi  nw 
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many  without  making  a  single  retort.  The 
rk  was  several  times  directed  to  make  a 
iute,  directing  the  obnoxious  record  to  be 
mnged,  and  one  proposed  tbat  if  he  per- 
,ed  in  deferring  to  do  it,  another  Friend 
uld  be  named  to  take  his  place. 
At  length  my  father  rose,  and  gave  a  con- 
i  statement  of  the  institution  of  that  meet- 
,  and  its  operations.  He  mentioned  that 
publication  of  our  religious  principles  had 
n  repeatedly  made  by  it,  in  various  ways, 
.  denied  the  truth  of  those  insinuations  of 
ign,  on  its  part,  to  impose  anything  on  the 
iety ;  tbat  the  extracts  were  drawn  from 
c,  Barclay,  Penn  and  other  books,  repeat 
r  printed  and  owned  by  our  Society,  &c. 
remarks  appeared  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
iting,  and  the  clerk  stated  that  he  was  the 
rant  of  the  meeting,  and  had  been  endea- 
ing  to  discover  what  was  the  mind  of  the 
>ting,  but  from  so  many  propositions  and 
osite  opinions,  he  was  unable  to  decide, 
,  therefore,  would  suggest  that  a  minute 
nade  directing  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
to  publish  the  Extracts.  This  was  ac- 
sd  to  by  some  of  the  leading  opponents, 
others  more  violent,  openly  rejected  it, 
seemed  determined  to  be  satisfied  with 
ling  short  of  an  obliteration.  The  clerk's 
posal,  however,  at  length  prevailed;  but 
le  remarked,  that  allowing  it  to  remain  on 
minutes,  was  acknowledging  the  doctrine 
;he  Yearly  Meeting. 

This  circumstance  was  altogether  a  new 
i  of  exercise  to  some  of  us,  but  it  was  cause 
;ratitude,  to  be  favored  with  calmness  and 
re  freedom  from  all  irritation.  Indeed,  it 
ned  like  being  preserved  from  the  strife  of 
;ues,  and  hid  in  the  secret  of  the  taber- 
le  of  the  Most  High.  The  remaining  sit- 
;s  of  the  meeting  were  generally  more 
sfactory ;  though  often  attended  by  a  pain- 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  false  brethren. 
'  dear  friend  William  Forster,  Jr.,  from 
jland,  in  the  closing  sitting,  was  engaged 
fervent  supplication  for  the  extending  of 
hie  regard  towards  the  Lord's  tribulated 
dron ;  and  the  meeting  closed  soon  after, 
er  a  covering  of  most  solemn  and  impres- 
|  silence." 

(To  be  continued.) 

What  Has  It  Done  for  You  ?"— The  other 
I  an  infidel  was  lecturing  in  a  village  in  the 
th  of  England;  and  at  the  close,  he  chal- 
ked discussion.  Who  should  accept  the 
llenge  but  an  old,  bent  woman,  in  the 
it  antiquated  attire,  who  went  up  to  the 
urer,  and  said,  "Sir,  I  have  a  question  to 
to  you."  "  Well,  my  good  woman,  what 
m  "Ten  years  ago,"  she  said,  "  I  was  left 
idow,  with  eight  children  utterly  unpro- 
sd  for,  and  nothing  to  call  my  own  but  this 
le.  By  its  direction,  and  looking  to  God 
strength,  I  have  been  enabled  to  feed  my- 
and  my  family.  I  am  now  tottering  to 
grave ;  but  I  am  perfectly  happy,  because 
ok  forward  to  a  life  of  immortality  with 
as  in  heaven.  That's  what  my  religion  has 
e  for  me.  What  has  your  way  of  thinking 
e  for  you  ?"  "  Well,  my  good  lady,"  re- 
ied  the  lecturer,  "  I  don't  want  to  disturb 
■r  comfort ;  but—"  "  Oh !  but  that's  not  the 
stion,"  interposed  the  woman  ;  "  keep  to 
point,  sir.  What  has  your  way  of  think- 
done  for  you  ?"  The  infidel  endeavored  to 
'kthe  matter  again ;  the  feeling  of  the  meet- 
gave  vent  in  uproarous  applause,  and  he 
1  to  go  away  discomfited  by  an  old  woman, 


For  "The  Friend." 

"Old  Books  and  Old  Worthies  revived." 

(Continued  from  page  285.) 

We  will  now  follow  Simon  Smith,  who  after 
his  marriage  to  Joan  Bennor,  continued  to 
"  minister  in  his  Cure"  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  departed  for  Europe.  After  a  consider 
able  period  spent  there,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  was  received  by  his  friend  Patmore 
at  the  Bell  tavern  in  London.  This  meeting 
with  Smith  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
arrest  of  Patmore,  above  mentioned.  Smith 
himself  escaped  the  hands  of  the  officers  at 
that  time,  and  maintained  his  family  by  trade 
as  a  "Mercer,"  attending  Fairs  in  the  country 
towns  around  London.  He  was  at  last  appre- 
hended, and  being  examined  by  Stokesley,  in 
1531,  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  it  was  found 
that  "  they  could  fasten  no  other  crime  of 
heresy  upon  him  but  only  his  marriage  ;"  by 
which  it  appears  he  had  not  at  that  time  fully 
embraced  the  Eeformed  religion ;  but  from 
the  strictness  of  the  inquiry  into  his  dealings 
at  the  Fairs  and  the  wares  sold  by  him  there, 
it  is  evident  he  was  suspected,  and  probably 
with  justice,  of  disseminating  the  Tindal- 
Eogers  Bible.  He  was  however  obliged  to 
"  abjure"  and  do  penance,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after.  In  the  next  year,  1532,  the 
"  widow  Joan  Smith,"  with  her  four  children, 
Robert,  Richard,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth, 
was  brought  before  Stokesley  and  compelled 
to  abjure.  This  Robert  and  Richard,  then 
minors  living  at  Bumstead,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  were  pro- 
bably the  same  Robert  and  Richard  who 
twenty-three  years  afterward,  in  1555,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  under  Bonner,  then  Bishop 
of  London. 

The  former  of  these  confessors  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  intelligence,  of  lofty  courage  and 
moral  worth.  My  account  of  him  shall  be 
verbatim  from  Fox. 

"  Robert  Smith  was  brought  unto  Newgate 
the  first  of  November,  in  the  first  and  second 
year  of  the  King  and  Queen,"  (Philip  and 
Mary)  "by  John  Mathew,  yeoman  of  the 
guard  of  the  Queen's  side,  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  Council.  This  Smith  first  gave 
himself  unto  service  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Knight;"  (this  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
of  the  Norfolk  Smith  family,  and  as  Robert 
was  a  sort  of  page  there,  it  is  possible  there 
was  some  relation  between  them)  "  being  then 
Provost  of  Eaton,"  (Eton  College)  ;  "  from 
thence  he"  (R.  S.)  "  was  preferred  to  Windsor, 
having  there  in  the  Colledge  a  Clerkship  of 
ten  pounds  a  year,"  (equivalent  to  $600  or  $700 
now,  owing  to  the  change  of  values  in  three 
centuries.  This  clerkship  was  probably  a  re- 
ligious office.)  "Of  stature  he  was  small  and 
slender,  active  about  many  things,  but  chiefly 
delighting  in  the  art  of  painting,  which  many 
times,  rather  for  his  mind's  sake  than  for  any 
living  or  lucre,  he  did  practise  and  exercise. 
In  religion  he  was  fervent,  after  he  had  once 
tasted  the  truth,  when  he  was  much  confirmed 
by  the  preachings  and  readings  of  one  Master 
Turner,  of  Windsor,  and  others.  Whereupon, 
at  the  coming  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  clerkship  by  her  Visitors,  and  not  long 
after  he  was  apprehended  and  brought  to  ex- 
amination before  Boner,  as  here  followeth 
written  and  testified  with  his  own  hand." 

His  excellent  mental  and  moral  traits  come 
out  to  advantage  in  his  answers  to  the  ex- 
aminers, by  which  they  were  often  silenced 
or  confounded.    Of  these  however  I  will  only 


select  one,  as  throwing  some  light  on  his  early 
history.  He  having  in  the  course  of  these 
replications  spoken  of  auricular  confession  as 
an  underhand  means  to  priestly  plunder,  the 
Bishop  retorted — 

"  (Bonor).  Why  how  art  thou  able  to  prove 
that  confession  is  a  pickpurse  matter?  art 
thou  not  ashamed  so  to  say?" 

"  (Smith).  I  speak  by  experience.  For  I 
have  both  heard  and  seen  the  fruits  of  the 
same.  For  first  it  hath  been,  we  see,  a  be- 
wrayer  of  King's  secrets,  and  the  secrets  of 
other  men's  consciences ;  who  being  delivered, 
and  glad  to  be  discharged  of  their  sins,  have 
given  to  priests  great  sums  of  money  to  ab- 
solve them  and  sing  Masses  for  their  souls' 
health. 

"  And  for  ensample,  I  began  to  bring  in  a 
Pageant  that  by  report  was  played  at  Saint 
Thomas  of  Acre's,  and  where  I  was  sometime 
a  child  waiting  on  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk, 
which  being  bound  in  conscience  through  the 
perswasion  of  his  priest,  gave  away  a  great 
sum  of  his  goods,  and  forgave  unto  Master  Gre- 
sbam  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  to  another 
as  much ;  the  priest  had  for  his  part  a  sum, 
and  the  bouse"  (monastery)  "had  an  annuity 
to  keep  him ;  the  which  thing  beinsr  done, 
when  his  brother  heard,  he  came  down  to 
London,  and  after  declaration  made  to  the 
Council  how  by  the  subtilty  of  the  priest  he 
had  robbed  his  wife  and  children,  recovered  a 
great  part  again  to  the  value  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  Master  Gresham  and  his 
other  friend,  but  what  he  gave  to  the  house 
could  not  be  recovered." 

The  "  Pageants,"  "  Pomps,"  "  Mysteries"  or 
"  Miracle-plays"  of  that  period  were,  as  re- 
marked by  a  late  able  critic  in  the  "  Penn 
Monthly,"  the  originals  from  which  the  Eliza- 
bethan Drama  and  Masque,  and  even  such 
religious  Epics  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
were  derived  by  a  kind  of  genealogic  descent. 
They  were  dramatic  representations  of  the 
great  events  of  Scriptural  history,  composed 
generally  by  members  of  the  Romish  clergy, 
and  expressly  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  unlettered  classes,  for  whom  learning  and 
the  Bible  were  treasures  almost  beyond  reach, 
if  not  indeed  purposely  withheld,  in  the  main 
outlines  of  that  history.  Their  authors,  as 
afterwards  in  the  masques,  were  at  the  same 
time  superintendents  of  the  costume  and 
scenic  details,  so  that  large  and  various  artistic 
talent  was  required  in  the  "  bringer-in"  of  such 
a  pageant ;  and  to  have  produced  one  while 
still  a  minor  indicates  a  precocious  genius  on 
the  part  of  Robert  Smith,  who  seems  to  have 
left  St.  Thomas  d'Acre  before  the  production 
of  his  play.  As  is  well-known  to  most  readers, 
one  of  these  miracle-plays  is  still  kept  up  at 
Obor-Ammergaw  in  Germany. 

The  gentleman  whose  confidence  was  so 
abused  by  the  priest,  was,  of  course,  the  patron 
of  our  subject,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  Norfolk, 
aforesaid. 

The  examination  occupies  many  folio  pages 
of  Fox's  work,  who  remarks  at  the  close : — 
"Thus  hast  thou,  good  reader,  not  only  to 
note  but  also  to  follow  in  this  man  a  singular 
example  of  christian  fortitude,  which  so  man- 
fully and  valiantly  did  stand  in  the  defence  of 
his  Master's  cause.  And  as  thou  seest  him 
here  boldly  stand  in  examination  before  the 
Bishops  and  Doctors,  so  was  he  no  less  com- 
fortable also  in  tho  prison  among  his  fellows. 
Which  also  is  to  be  observed  no  less  in  his 
other  prisonfellows,  who  being  there  together 
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and  orchards  and  irrigated  gardens ;  and  ■ 
less  the  wind  blows  again3t  the  travelll 
course  at  this  season,  he  is  almost  constaiB 
clouded  in  dust.  But  taking  the  always  ftp 
breeze  aright,  everything  is  pure  and  swH 
and  an  open  ride  over  these  hills  and  thro! 
these  valleys,  within  fifty  miles  of  San  Fi! 
cisco,  is  exhilarating. 

"Directly  across  the  Bay,  seven  miles  f|m 
San  Francisco,  and  connected  by  hourly  step 
boats,  lies  Oakland,  the  principal  suburli 
town.  A  great  oak  grove  of  fifteen  huncjj 
acres  was  its  location,  now  well  covered  \m 
pleasant  cottage  homes  for  seven  thous! 
people,  away  from  the  cold  summer  breB 
of  the  city.  Here  are  the  favorite  schools! 
the  young,  the  embryo  but  ambitious  S1! 
University,  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  din 
and  blind,  and  here  the  first  cotton  mill! 
the  Pacific  Coast  began  its  work.  Range! 
the  coast  mountain  hills  radiate  out  from! 
town,  and  protect  choice  orchards  and  m 
dens  for  the  city  markets. 

"Below  the  city,  along  the  Bay,  anoM 
string  of  charming  suburban  towns,  m 
Mateo,  Redwood  City,  Santa  Clara,  and  B» 
Jose,  occupy  fertile  valleys,  and  stretclH 
into  forested  nooks  among  the  hills  that  Ibpi 
off  the  sea  breeze.  A  ride  around  the  Im 
down  one  side  and  up  the  other,  a  humjfl 
miles  in  all,  offers  most  recompensing  ex]ri» 
ences.  Railroads  already  cover  most  ofiH 
journey,  which  is  better  made  more  leisuH 
in  carriages,  however,  so  as  to  linger  in  sw 
of  the  grand  orchards  and  gardens,  H 
wealth  and  taste  have  developed,  obserw 
detail  the  rich  gifts  that  agriculture  ■ 
brought  to  this  country,  and  visit  theH 
mission  churches  and  homes,  and  eat  figs  lidi 
peaches  and  pears  and  plums  from  their  CBrt 
grown  gardens  of  the  last  century. 

"There  are  several  of  these  old  missions* 
tablishments  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  Mi 
many  others  in  Southern  California.  Qir 
were  the  outposts  of  the  Spanish  and  CatljB 
civilization  in  Mexico,  planted  one  hun  ted 
and  more  years  ago,  among  the  Indiarjofl 
California.  Soldiers  and  priests  carried!" 
banners  of  the  sword  and  the  cross  togettr; 
and  made  short  and  sharp  work  of  convei  ng 
a  feeble  race  of  savages,  who  became  the  jm- 
pie  slaves  of  their  new  masters,  and  wsed 
away  under  the  influences  of  a  christiajT 
without  compassion,  and  a  civilization  i! 
out  conscience.  The  construction  of  t^sa 
quaint  old  churches  and  long  capacious  d  m 
ings,  built  slowly  up  of  clay  and  stones,  \w 
out  wood  or  nails,  was  performed  by  th<|J| 
dians  under  the  lead  of  their  Spanish 
masters,  while  the  savages  themselves,  iH 
wretched  than  in  their  original  condi  Imf 
were  crowded  into  miserable  adjacent  Iral 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  varie  of 
food  that  resulted,  were  the  only  real  i:'t» 
bestowed  upou  the  natives;  such  convei |o» 
as  soldier  and  priest  united  to  confer,  cm 
hardly  have  been  a  blessing.  But  the  (IB 
cities  of  the  country  for  fruits  and  gi 
were  thus  first  developed  by  these  mission 
pioneers.  *  *  * 

"The  season  was  over,  and  nature  wi| 
rest  in  all  these  valleys  ;  the  oaks  occasioi 
made  parks  in  the  open  plains ;  or  the  ore  \ 
and  gardens  presented  green,  oasis-like  si 
in  the  landscape ;  but  for  the  most  partf 
ground  was  yellow  with  the  stubble  oliw 
grain,  or  brown  with  the  dry  grass,  thifl 
hay  ungathered,  and  rich  feed  still  for  e  m 


cast  in  an  outward  house  within  Newgate, 
had  godly  conference  with  themselves,  with 
daily  praying  and  publick  reading,  which  they 
to  their  great  comfort  used  in  that  house  to- 
gether, amongst  whom  this  foresaid  Smith 
was  chief  doer.  Whose  industry  was  always 
solicitous  not  only  for  those  of  his  own  com- 
pany, but  also  his  diligence  was  careful  for 
other  prisoners,  whom  he  ceased  not  to  dehort 
and  disswade  from  their  old  accustomed  ini- 
quities, and  many  he  converted  unto  his  re- 
ligion. Divers  letters  he  wrote  there  in  prison 
to  sundry  his  friends,  partly  in  metre  and 
partly  in  prose." 

Of  those  in  metre,  an  affecting'  exhortation 
commonly  attributed  to  John  Rogers,  is  as- 
cribed by  Fox  to  Robert  Smith ;  parts  of  which 
I  extract  as  follows  : 

"  The  Exhortation  of  Robert  Smith  unto  his 
children,  commonly  set  out  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Rogers. 

"  Give  ear  my  children,  to  my  words,  whom  God  hath 

dearly  bought, 
Lay  up  my  law  within  your  hearts  and  print  it  in 

your  thought ; 
For  I  your  father  have  foreseen  the  frail  and  filthy 

way 

Which  flesh  and  blood  would  follow  fain,  even  to 
their  own  decay  ; 

*  *  *  *  * 

For  flesh  doth  flourish  like  a  flower,  and  grow  up 
like  a  grass, 

And  is  consumed  in  an  hour;  as  it  is  brought  to  pass 
In  me  the  image  of  your  years,  your  treasure  and 
your  trust, 

Whom  ye  do  see  before  your  face  dissolved  into  dust. 
For  as  you  see  your  father's  flesh  converted  into  clay, 
Even  so  shall  ye,  my  children  dear,  consume  and 
wear  away. 

The  sun  and  moon,  and  eke  the  stars,  that  serve  the 

day  and  night, 
The  earth,  and  every  earthly  thing,  shall  be  consumed 

quite. 

And  all  the  worship  that  is  wrought,  that  hath  been 

heard  or  seen, 
Shall  clean  consume  and  come  to  nought,  as  it  had 

never  been. 

Therefore,  that  ye  may  follow  me,  your  father  and 
your  friend, 

And  enter  into  that  same  life  that  never  shall  have 
end, 

I  leave  you'  here  a  little  book,  for  you  to  look  upon, 
That  ye  may  see  your  father's  face  when  I  am  dead 
and  gone — 

Who  for  the  hope  of  heavenly  things,  while  he  did 
here  remain, 

Gave  over  all  his  golden  years  in  prisonand  in  pain- 
Where  I  among  mine  iron  bands,  enclosed  in  the 
dark, — 

Not  many  days  before  my  death,  did  dedicate  this 
work 

To  you,  mine  heirs  of  earthly  things  which  I  have 
left  behind, 

That  ye  may  read,  and  understand,  and  keep  it'in 
your  mind —  " 

That,  as  ye  have  been  heirs  of  that  which  once  shall 
wear  away, 

Even  so,  ye  may  possess  the  part  that  never  shall 
decay ; — 

In  following  of  your  father's  foot  in  truth,  and  eke  in 
love, 

That  ye  may  also  be  his  heirs,  for  evermore,  above." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

.  For  «  The  Friend." 

California. 

(Continued  from  page  278.) 

"  In  affairs  of  public  morals,  and  education, 
and  religion,  there  is  much  activity  in  San 
Francisco;  a  high  attainment  is  already 
reached ;  and  a  healthy  progress  in  the  right 
direction  is  visibly  constant.  The  New  Eng- 
land elements  are  clearly  dominant  here  and 
through  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  region  ;  soft- 
ened in  many  of  their  old  Puritanic  notions 
and  habits,  — conforming  themselves  to  the 


freer  life  of  a  new  country  with  a  cosmopoli- 
tan population,  but  still  preserving  their  best 
qualities  of  decency,  of  order,  of  justice,  of 
constant  progress  upward  in  morality  and 
virtue. 

"The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  now 
(1868)  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
which  is  nearly  one-third  that  of  the  whole 
State.  Commerce  and  manufactures  are  the 
great  interests  of  the  town  ;  and  the  growth 
of  both  is  now  very  rapid.  Already  the  third, 
San  Francisco  will  speedily  rank  as  the  second 
commercial  city  of  the  Republic ;  about  forty 
ocean  steamers  go  and  come  in  her  waters, — 
to  China  and  Japan,  Mexico,  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, Oregon,  British  Columbia,  and  Panama; 
and  over  three  thousand  sailing  vessels  en 
tered  her  Bay  in  1868.  Most  of  the  latter  are 
employed  in  the  coast  trade  for  lumber,  coal 
and  grain ;  but  the  importation  of  merchan- 
dize from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
the  exportation  of  wheat  and  wool  in  return, 
have  employed  a  large  fleet  of  first-class 
ships." 

After  a  statement  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic imports  and  exports  of  1868,  with 
"some  other  statistics  of  the  business  done  in 
San  Francisco ;"  and  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  her  manufactures,  and  also  his  conceptions 
of  her  "  grand  future ;"  our  author  leaves  the 
city,  and  proceeds  on  some  country  excursions 
into  Southern  California:  of  which  he  writes 
"  Far  away  in  the  south  of  California,  where 
the  tropical  fruits  grow  so  luxuriantly,  and 
where  the  Spanish-Mexican  life  still  holds 
sway,  though  rapidly  yielding  to  the  tide  of 
American  influences,  are  most  interesting  re 
gions  for  the  traveller.  San  Diego,  Los  An 
gelos,  San  Bernadino,  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
valleys  and  hills  about,  are  full  of  natural 
beauty  and  wealth ;  of  immense  flocks,  of  wide 
vineyards,  of  orange  and  lemon  groves,  of 
grand  wheat  and  barley  fields ;  and  no  one 
can  be  said  to  have  fully  seen  California  who 
has  not  visited  them,  taken  in  a  sense  of  their 
vast  capacities,  and  studied  the  mingling 
Spanish  and  American  civilizations  there 
planted.  But  the  general  characteristics  of 
climate  and  scenery  are  the  same  as  in  the 
more  central  regions  of  the  State ;  intervening 
are  less  interesting  and  still  more  laggard 
counties;  and  few  mere  summer  visitors  will 
care  to  go  so  far  from  San  Francisco,  until  the 
railroad,  now  pushing  rapidly  down  into  and 
through  all  this  southern  coast  section  of  the 
State,  to  meet  and  bring  north  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  as  it  comes  across  the  conti- 
nent, is  completed. 

"That  which  is  most  interesting  to  be  seen 
in  California,  out  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  lies 
in  the  counties  around  and  adjoining  San 
Francisco  Bay,  north  and  south.  These  are 
the  present  garden  of  the  State ;  here  the  best 
and  the  most  of  its  rural  populations,  its 
largest  and  finest  vineyards,  its  most  fruitful 
orchards,  its  most  remunerative  wheat  fields; 
here,  too,  the  best  of  that  charmingly  close 
union  of  hill  and  valley,  of  grove  and  open 
plain,  of  mountains  crowned  and  canons  filled 
with  forests,  and  mountains  naked  in  every 
part,  that  so  wonderfully  characterize  the 
Coast  Range  region  of  California. 

"The  long  summer  drought  and  the  sharp 
summer  sun  had  made  everything  dry,  dusty 
and  brown ;  except  the  sprawling  evergreen 
oaks,  looking  in  the  distance  like  huge  apple 
trees,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  green  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon,  outside  the  vineyards 
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road,  he  said,  'Oh,  there's  no  danger  or  diffi- 
culty in  it, — all  it  needs  is  to  keep  your  head 
cool,  and  the  leaders  out  of  the  way.'  But 
nevertheless  I  was  convinced  it  not  only  does 
require  a  quick  and  cool  brain,  but  a  ready 
and  strong  and  experienced  hand." 

(To  be  continued.) 


orse.  And  yet,  form  and  color  and  sky 
,he  abundant  recompense;  and  we  yield- 
the  fascinations  of  a  new  nature  ;  for, 
jf  all  the  reasonings  of  experience  and 
bion,  here  were  beauty  and  exhilarating 
ithout  rain  for  many  months,  without 
5,  without  green  grass  or  bright  flowers, 
at  fresh  rivers. 

longer  and  more  varied  excursion  was 
ito  the  couDties  north  of  San  Francisco, 
jh  the  Petaluma,  Santa  Roso,  Russian 
,  Napa  and  Sonoma  Valleys,  to  see  the 
rs,  or  famous  boiling  springs,  and  the 
irds.  There  is  more  variety  of  scenery 
i  region  than  directly  around  the  Bay ; 
i  is  all  thickly  strewn  with  pleasant, 
Qg  villages,  whose  prosperity  is  the  out- 
h  of  the  soil.    We  went  by  steamboat 

the  northern  branches  of  the  Bay,  up 
una  creek  to  Petaluma,  and  then  took 
i  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  of  three  days, 
st  and  most  bountiful  of  these  coast 

valleys  that  we  visited,  was  that  of 
m  River,  distinguished  for  its  kindliness 

New  England  crop  of  Indian  corn,  and 
>thsome  grouse,  the  bonne  bouche  of  the 
land's  dinner  in  town,  and  grand  with 
open  fields  of  grain,  as  beautiful  with 
ut  oak  groves,  the  hills  about  guarding 
rea  from  the  entrance  of  rough  winds, 
aming  the  whole  in  a  picture  of  impos- 
:auty. 

unrise  the  second  morning  found  us 
ng  along  a  rough  road  over  the  moun- 
;o  the  especial  object  of  the  excursion, 
he  drive  of  the  morning  was  the  more 
kable  feature.  We  supposed  the  Plains 
ierras  had  exhausted  possibilities  for  us 
t  respect.  But  they  were  both  beaten 
and  for  bold  daring  and  brilliant  execu- 
>ur  driver  that  morning  must  take  the 
of  the  world,  I  verily  believe.  The  dis- 
was  twelve  miles,  up  and  down  steep 
through  enclosed  pastures ;  the  vehicle 
3n  wagon,  the  passengers  six,  the  horses 
md  gay,  and  changed  once;  and  the 

•  our  landlord  over  night  and  owner  of 
oute.  For  several  miles  the  road  lay 
'The  Hog's  Back,'  the  crest  of  a  moun- 
hat  ran  away  from  the  point  or  edge, 
le  sides  of  a  roof,  several  thousand  feet 

ravines  below ;  so  narrow  that,  pressed 
and  widened  as  much  as  possible,  it  was 

•  over  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  in 
lace  but  seven  feet;  and  winding  about 
i  crest  of  the  hill  ran ; — and  yet  we  went 
his  narrow  causeway  on  the  full  gallop, 
fter  going  up  and  down  several  moun- 
holding  rare  views  of  valleys  and  ravines 
leaks,  under  the  shadows  and  mists  of 
morning,  we  came  to  a  point  overlook  - 
le  Geysors.  Far  below  in  the  valley, 
uld  see  the  hot  steam  pouring  out  of  the 
d;  and  wide  was  the  waste  around.  The 
it  was  almost  perpendicular^  the  road 
own  sixteen  hundred  feet  in  the  two 
to  the  hotel,  and  it  had  thirty-five  sharp 
in  its  course.  '  Look  at  your  watch,' 
the  driver]  as  he  started  on  the  steep 
e;  crack,  crack  went  the  whip  over  the 
of  the  leaders,  as  the  sharp  corners  came 
bt,  and  they  plunged  with  seeming  reck- 
as  ahead, — and  in  nine  minutes  and  a  half 
ffere  pulled  up  at  the  bottom,  and  we 
breath.  Going  back,  the  team  was  an 
and  a  quarter  in  the  same  passage. 

we  wondered  at  [the  driver]  for  his 
us  and  rapid  driving  down  such  a  steep 
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NATURE'S  WORSHIP. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER. 

■  The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung 

Has  never  ceased  to  play  ; 
The  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 
Has  never  died  away. 

And  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given, 

By  all  things  near  and  far; 
The  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven 

And  mirrors  every  star. 

Its  waves  are  kneeling  on  the  strand, 

As  kneels  the  human  knee, 
Their  white  locks  bowing  to  the  sand, — 

The  priesthood  of  the  sea  I 

They  pour  their  glittering  treasures  forth, 

Their  gifts  of  pearls  they  bring, 
And  all  the  listening  liills  of  earth 

Take  up  the  song  they  sing. 

The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up 
From  many  a  mountain  shrine  ; 

From  folded  leaf  and  dewy  cup 
She  pours  her  sacred  wine. 

The  mist  above  the  morning  rills 

Rise  white  as  wings  of  prayer ! 
The  altar-curtains  of  the  hills 

Are  sunset's  purple  air. 

The  winds  with  hymns  of  praise  are  loud, 

Or  low  with  sounds  of  pain  ; 
The  thunder  organ  of  the  cloud, 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 

With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed, 

The  twilight  forest  grieves, 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple  arch, 

Its  transept  earth  and  air, 
The  music  of  its  starry  march 

The  chorus  of  a  prayer. 

So  Nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began, 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 
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If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crosses, 

Crowding  round  our  neighbor's  way, 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses 

Sorely  grievous,  day  by  day  ; 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide  him 

For  his  lack  of  thrift  and  gain, 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  our  life  a  stain. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms, 

For  the  key  to  other's  lives, 
And  with  love  toward  erring  nature, 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives ; 
So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  "  Dear  Father,  judge  us" 

As  we  judge  our  fellow  men. 

Divers  in  the  last  stage  of  life  are  removed 
from  laboring  in  the  spiritual  harvest,  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  have  gathered  fruit  to  life 
eternal,  and  thus  their  works  follow  tbem. 
Now  wo  look  for  preparation  and  qualification 
in  the  rising  generation,' and  those  of  some 
maturity  of  age ;  that  they  also,  may  "  reap 
and  receive  wages,"  even  soul-satisfying  re- 
ward, while  employed  by  the  Great  Husband- 
man in  the  whitened  fields.  The  operation  of 
that  Power,  that  can  fit  for  service,  has  been 
known  (blessed  be  the  Lord);  may  this  be 
abode  with,  and  fully  submitted  to. — S.  &. 
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Tennessee  Freedmcn's  Schools. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  putting  these  schools  under  the  care  of  a 
Committee  of  Friends  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, who  have  in  charge  other  Freedmen's 
Schools  in  the  South.  Very  encouraging  ac- 
counts continue  to  be  received.  The  super- 
vision to  be  as  heretofore.  See  circulars  by 
mail.  Funds  or  remittances  for  this  concern 
should  be  marked  or  noted  as  such ;  and  sent 
to  either  of  the  under  named  : 

Jacob  Smedley,  304  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Alice  Lewis,  109  N.  Tenth  St.,  " 

Thomas  Kite,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Isaac  P.  Evans,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Joseph  Dickinson,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Pettit  &  Braden,  Indianapolis,  " 

J.  L.  Pickard,  Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Jeremiah  A.  Grinnell,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Y.  W. 

The  supplies  and  supervision  bestowed  by 
a  few  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, to  our  colored  school  in  this  place,  and 
to  eight  other  schools  in  East  Tennessee,  have 
proved  of  great  value  in  arousing  the  ener- 
gies of  our  people,  and  in  giving  practical 
aims  to  their  efforts  on  education  and  self- 
support.  We  therefore  desire  that  this  timely 
help  (which  we  hereby  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge) may  be  continued  and  increased.  Un- 
told good  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  sad  truth  that  unless  such  work  is 
done  before  them  —  work  which  not  only 
shows  them  their  needs,  but  what  they  can 
do — our  race  seem  destined  to  remain  in  ignor- 
ance many  long  years.  Most  of  these  schools 
are  in  poor  districts  where  ignorance  and 
apathy  predominate.  Nothing  will  arouse 
them  so  much  as  the  kind  of  work  which  has 
been  done ;  and  we  implore  God's  richest  bless- 
ing on  those  who  have  promoted  it,  and  may 
still  do  so. 

We  have  been  moved  from  a  sense  of  neces- 
sity, to  make  this  appeal,  on  behalf  of  our 
famishing  race. 

We  are,  your  most  grateful  friends, 
Jacob  Henry,  H.  L.  Canseler, 

W.  B.  Scott,  Sr.,      W.  S.  McTeer, 

Trustees  of  the  Maryville  Colored  School. 

Effects  of  Exposure  to  Increased  Atmospheric 
Pressure. 

Most  people,  says  a  scientific  Journal,  aro 
aware  that  certain  disagreeable  sensations  are 
experienced  by  the  inmates  of  a  diving  bell, 
during  its  descent,  even  to  a  few  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  the  opportunity 
seldom  occurs  to  note  the  effects  produced  by 
a  descent  to  so  great  a  depth  that  the  pressure 
amounts  to  four  atmospheres,  or  no  less  than 
60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  Yet  exposure  to 
this  pressure  has  been  experienced  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  St.  Louis  bridge  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  Dr.  John  Green  has  published  the  results 
of  some  observations  he  has  recently  made. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  use  considerable 
precautions  in  admitting  the  workers  into  the 
chamber  containing  the  condcused  air;  an  in- 
termediate chamber  or  lock  was  thereforo 
constructed,  into  which  the  condensed  air 
could  be  admitted  gradually,  occupying,  for 
the  higher  degrees  of  pressure,  from  five  to 
ten  minutes.  The  exit  was  through  the  same 
lock,  and  occupied  the  same  time.    The  in- 
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creased  oxidizing  power  of  the  condensed  air 
was  shown  by  the  rapid  wasting  and  guttering 
of  the  candles,  which  burned  with  a  streaming, 
smoking  flame,  and,  when  blown  out,  rekin- 
dled spontaneously  from  the  glowing  wick. 
During  the  later  stages  of  the  work,  the  men 
could  only  work  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  a 
remarkable  form  of  palsy  was  prevalent,  from 
which  nearly  a  dozen  men  died.  The  first 
effects  of  the  gradually  increasing  pressure  in 
the  lock,  were  a  distinct  sensation  of  pressure 
upon  the  tympanic  membranes  of  both  ears, 
which,  however,  was  immediately  relieved  by 
swallowing,  or  by  inflating  the  ears  from 
within.  The  respirations  and  cardiac  move- 
ments remained  unaltered  until  exertion  was 
made,  when  they  quickly  became  accelerated. 
It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  whistle.  The 
ticking  of  a  watch  was  heard  with  great  dis- 
tinctness. On  leaving  the  chamber  a  strong 
sensation  of  cold  was  experienced,  and  ca- 
tarrhs were  frequent  among  the  men.  The 
condensed  air  escaped  from  the  tympanum 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  in  a  series  of 
puffs.  Too  sudden  exposure  to  the  condensed 
air  in  one  instance  caused  rupture  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  too  sudden  removal 
of  the  pressure,  in  the  same  person  caused 
spitting  of  blood. 


be  of  real  advantage,  and  profitable  to  them, 
when  they  come  to  have  their  understandings 
enlightened,  and  to  know  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  have  sometimes  observed 
children  in  reading  the  Bible,  have  been 
affected  with  the  good  things  they  have  read, 
from  a  secret  belief  of  them,  which  hath  had 
such  impression  that  they  have  been  induced 
to  a  more  serious  consideration  thereof,  when 
the  Lord  has  opened  their  understandings  in 
some  measure,  by  the  light  of  his  grace  in 
them. —  George  Whitehead. 
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I  always  had  a  love  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
reading  therein,  from  my  childhood,  yet  did 
not  truly  understand,  nor  experience  those 
doctrines  essential  to  salvation,  nor  the  new 
covenant  dispensation,  until  my  mind  was 
turned  to  the  light  of  Christ,  the- living  eternal 
Word,  the  entrance  whereof  giveth  light  and 
understanding  to  the  simple.    Yet  I  do  con- 
fess, it  was  some  advantage  to  me  frequently 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  when  I  was  igno- 
rant, and  did  not  understand  the  great  and 
excellent  things  therein   testified  of.  For 
when  the  Lord  had  livingly  in  some  measure 
opened  my  understanding  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  my  often  reading  the  same  before, 
having  the  better  remembrance  thereof,  it 
was  a  help  and  advantage  to  my  secret  medi- 
tations, when  a  lively  sense  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures  was  in  measure  given  me  by 
the  Spirit,  and  thereby  I  was  the  more  in- 
duced to  the  serious  reading  and  considera- 
tion of  what  I  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  comfort  thereof  made  known  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  enlightening  the  understanding. 
All  the  promises  of  God,  which  are  yea  and 
amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  being  truly  comfortable 
when  applied  by  the  same  Spirit,  for  that  will 
make  no  wrong  application  thereof ;  that 
Spirit  will  never  apply  peace  to  the  wicked, 
nor  to  persons  living  in  their  sins,  nor  tell  the 
unjust  that  they  are  just,  or  righteous  in  God's 
sight.    It  is  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  said  to  make  the 
man  of  God,  "  Wise  unto  salvation,  and  pro- 
fitable to  him,  for  doctrine,  reproof,  admoni- 
tion and  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  he 
may  be  perfect  and  thoroughly  furnished  in 
every  good  word  and  work."  Doubtless  Paul 
esteemed  Timothy's  knowing  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  a  child,  to  be  some  advantage  and 
help  to  him,  but  it  was  principally  through 
faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

These  things  considered,  I  would  not  have 
christian  parents  remiss  in  educating,  and 
causing  their  children  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  to  induce  them  to  learn  and  fre- 
quently to  read  therein,  (the  Bible).    It  may  I  we  want. 


Condensed  Milk. — Condensed  milk,  as  now 
known  to  trade  and  customers,  consists  of  milk 
from  which  only  water  has  been  taken,  and 
to  which  nothing  but  sugar  has  been  added, 
the  product  being  of  the  consistency  of  honey, 
and  by  dilution  in  water  reconvertible  to  milk 
itself,  somewhat  sweetened :  condensed  milk 
prepared  under  the  Borden  system  readily 
dissolves  in  cold  water. 

By  1861,  four  or  five  factories  were  in 
operation,  capable  of  producing  in  the  aggre- 
gate, perhaps  5,000  tins  of  one  pound  each 
per  day. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Borden  put  upon  the 
market  for  city  use  what  he  calls  "  Plain  Con- 
densed Milk."  This  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other,  except  that  no  sugar  is 
added,  and  it  is  not  hermetically  sealed.  It 
will  remain  sound  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
and  is  so  pure  and  so  convenient,  as  well  as 
economical,  that  it  is  stated  that  now  more 
than  one-third  of  the  milk  used  in  New  York 
City  is  of  this  kind.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  armies,  the 
demand  for  sugared  condensed  milk  fell  off, 
and  the  manufacturers,  who  had  been  stimu- 
lated to  too  great  a  production,  turned  their 
attention  to  this  "  Plain  Condensed  Milk." 
It  would  be  well  if  enterprise  and  capital  and 
philanthophy  could  be  enlisted  in  supplying 
London  with  this  form  of  milk  to  the  extent 
that  New  York  and  other  American  cities  are 
now  supplied  with  it.  We  have  no  means  of 
estimating  the  present  extent  of  the  manu- 
facture of  condensed  milk  in  the  United 
States.  For  this  we  must  wait  for  the  returns 
of  the  census  of  1870.  However,  we  know 
that  the  capacity  of  the  eight  or  ten  factories, 
on  the  Hudson,  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois,  is  not  less  than  500  cases  of  four 
dozen  pound  tins  per  day,  equal  to  8,500,000 
pounds  per  annum.  It  may  be  stated  that 
one  pound  of  the  condensed  is  equivalent  to 
four  or  five  pounds  of  crude  milk. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  of  con- 
densed milk  (combined  with  sugar)  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  September  30th, 
1870,  amounted  to  a  declared  Custom  House 
valuation  of  $200,000.  In  the  year  1869  it 
was  exported  to  England  from  New  York  to 
the  value  of  upwards  of  $80,000.  The  bulk 
of  the  remainder  exported  from  New  York 
was  sent  to  South  America,  Australia,  India, 
and  China,  while  that  sent  to  London  and 
Liverpool  was  mainly  held  in  bond,  and  sent 
eventually  to  the  British  Colonies  or  disposed 
of  as  ship's  stores. — Late  Paper. 
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I  leave  it  as  an  observation,  that  !■ 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  any  stand,  and  ari  jfi 
any  considerable  degree  of  usefulness  ■ 
church,  whose  foundation  has  not  been  iU 
laid  in  afflictions  and  exercises ;  whercbHj 
are  crucified  with  Christ,  and  shall  thcfl 
rise  with  him  to  glory  and  honor,  in  tlH 
sent  as  well  as  in  a  future  state.  But  m 
my  afflictions  and  deep  baptisms,  the  m 
herd  of  Israel  was  with  me,  and  preim 
and  supported  my  spirit  to  the  honor  ■ 
own  name,  to  whom  alone  I  could  attfl 
the  praise.  For  in  those  alloted  dajH 
years  of  tribulation,  very  little  instruilH 
help  was  afforded  me :  my  lot  being  cafl 
quarter,  where  there  were  none  near  whH 
capable  of  giving  me  much  assistance  c 
counsel,  not  having  trodden  in  the  samelj 
I  sometimes  thought  my  case  was  lH 
from  some  of  the  Lord's  servants,  wh<nj 
concerned  to  visit  the  heritage ;  or  elskh 
they  were  in  part  restrained  from  miniejfl 
to  it ;  my  tongue  was  much  sealed  in  sH 
for  my  exercises  were  incommunicabhjjl 
this  I  saw  to  be  of  excellent  use,  as  tl  col 
trary  might  have  led  to  a  dependence  ■ 
servants,  which  ever  brings  weakneH 
have  been  productive  of  confusion,  tlH 
my  imparting  my  case  to  such  as  wejH 
skilful  to  minister  to  it,  and  who  never  nj 
might  have  advised  therein.  I  have  n 
to  be  profitable  and  necessary  for  suchH 
in  a  state  of  infancy  in  religion,  to  dwetjl 
their  exercises ;  leaning  simply  on  thil 
alone  which  is  able  to  carry  through  I 
and  until  the  mind  has  acquired  a  del 
judgment  to  distinguish  clearly  who  is  ■ 
Lord's  side,  to  be  very  cautious  to  whom 
communicate  them ;  lest  they  be  woun< 
discovering  those,  whom  they  have  fl 
for  their  friends,  to  be  enemies  to  the  cMlj 
Christ. 

Yet  when  the  Lord  directs,  in  ti  pstj 
great  strait,  to  advise  with  some  expeilH 
servant,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  advantifed 
and  a  steady  sympathizing  friend  is  tat 
strength  and  blessing,  when  it  is  affoJB 
divine  wisdom.  Catharine  Pah 


We  have  heard  it  said  that  an  individual 
arguing  with  a  Friend  against  silent  meet- 
ings, and  the  impossibility  of  enduring  them, 
declared,  "  that  silent  meetings  would  kill  the 
devil."    That,  said  the  Friend,  is  just  what 


hi: 
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The  Bereaved  Mother. 

The  following  affecting  story  was  m 
in  America  not  long  since,  with  tc 
simplicity,  by  the  bereaved  mother  3 
an  emigrant  from  the  old  world.  DurjjB 
recital  the  expression  of  her  fine  intel  ■ 
face,  her  fast-flowing  tears,  attested  » 
we  all  admit — that  warm  hearts  and  |f 
sympathies  may  exist  where  the  refin 
of  polished  life  are  wanting. 

"The  steerage  of  our  ship  was  ci 
with  passengers  of  all  ages,  and  be 
had  been  long  at  sea  a  malignant 
broke  out  among  the  children  on  board 
after  another  sickened  and  died,  and  ei 
in  its  turn  wrapped  in  its  narrow  shroj 
committed  to  the  deep,  with  no  requi 
the  bursting  sigh  of  a  fond  mother, 
obsequies  but  the  tears  of  fathers  and  b 
and  pitying  spectators. 

"  As  they  suddenly  plunged  into  the  6 
the  blue  waves  closed  over  them,  I 
my  own  babe  more  strongly  to  my 
and  prayed  that  heaven  might  spare  rl 
child.    But  this  was  not  to  be.    It  si  jBt 
and  day  by  day,  I  saw  that  its  life  was  )f 
and  the  work  of  death  begun.  On 
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it  died,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 

what  was  once  so  beautiful,  and  still  so 
riven  to  gorge  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
ealed  its  death  from  all  around  me.  To 
apicion  I  gave  evasive  answers  to  those 
nquired  after  it,  and  folded  it  in  my 
and  sang  to  it,  as  if  my  babe  was  only 
ig  for  an  hour,  when  the  cold  long  sleep 
th  was  on  it.  A  weary  day  and  night 
assed  away,  and  the  Sabbath  came, 
ithers,  I  wore  my  neatest  dress,  and  put 
imiling  face:  but  no!  it  was  a  heavy 
for  I  felt  my  heart  breaking.  On 
iy  the  death  of  the  child  could  no 

be  concealed  ;  but,  from  regard  to  my 
■s,  the  captain  had  it  enclosed  in  a  rude 
and  promised  to  keep  it  two  days  for 

if  in  that  time  we  should  make  land, 
offin  was  placed  in  the  boat  at  the 
stern,  and  through  the  long  hours  of 
I  watched  it — a  dark  speck  on  the 

which  might  shut  it  from  my  sight 
r.  It  was  then  I  thought  of  my  dear 
e  home,  and  my  native  land  and  the 
•iends  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  longed 
gle  my  tears  with  theirs.  By  night  I 
3d  the  coffiin  of  my  babe,  and  .by  day 

for  the  land — raising  my  heart  in 
■  to  Him  who  holds  the  winds  in  his 
hat  they  might  waft  us  swiftly  onward. 
5  third  morning,  just  as  the  sun  had 
;he  fog  lifted,  and  showed  us  the  green 

of  New  Brunswick.  The  ship  was 
;  and  then  the  Captain,  with  a  few  men, 
king  the  coffin  with  them.  I  was  not 
-ted  to  go,  but  from  the  deck  of  the 
I  could  see  them  as  they  dug  the  grave 
thick  shades  of  the  forest  trees,  on  the 
f  a  sweet  glade,  which  sloped  down  to 
,ter,  and  in  my  heart  I  blessed  them, 
rayed  that  God  would  reward  their 
iss  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  When 
sturned  on  board,  the  Captain  came  to 
d  said:  'My  good  woman,  the  place 
your  son  is  buried  is  Greenville,  on  the 
if  New  Brunswick.    I  will  write  it  on 

of  paper,  that  you  may  know  where 
lains  lie.' 

tianked  him  for  his  care,  but  told  him 
ord  was  already  written  on  my  heart, 
)dd  remain  there  till  my  blessed  boy 
jhould  meet  in  a  brighter  and  happier 


benefactor  always  retains  some  affec- 
r  the  person  whom  he  has  benefited, 
-ent  of  ingratitude  succeeds  in  utterly 
g  this  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
etor. 

a  beautiful  arrangement  of  Nature, 
ve  ought  to  say,  of  Providence.  The 
)tor,  just  in  proportion  as  he  has  done 
k  lovingly,  has  his  "  exceeding  great 
'  in  an  increase  of  lovingness ;  for  there 
be  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  far  happier,  and, 
lay  say  so,  a  more  divine  thing,  to  love 
)  be  loved. — A.  Helps. 


a  precious  thing  to  be  made  and  kept 
and  tender,  and  loving  toward  all  the 
children.  Our  own  growth  in  the 
Truth  is  much  promoted  by  it,  and  I 
•ave  that  it  may  t»e  my  experience,  and 
may  be  kept  in  the  lowly  valley,  where 
iling  waters  of  Shiloh's  stream  run 
and  spread  life  and  greenness  on  all 
mt Thomas  Evans. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  6,  1871. 


The  Christian  believer  who  watches  the 
signs  of  the  times,  with  loving  desire  to  see 
evidences  of  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  over  the  actions  of  his  fellow  men, 
whether  in  their  individual  capacity  or  as  a 
community,  can  draw  but  little  consolation 
from  the  accounts  given  by  the  public  press 
of  events  daily  occurring  in  different  parts 
of  our  widely  extended  country.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  hardly  a  number  of  any  one  of 
our  popular  newspapers,  that  does  not  con- 
tain the  record  of  crimes  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated or  revolting  character,  perpetrated  as 
well  in  the  midst  of  what  are  considered 
highly  cultivated  communities,  as  in  border 
sections,  where  the  population  is  of  a  more 
heterogenous  description,  feeling  but  little 
respect  for  the  restraints  of  law  or  the  obli- 
gations of  religion.  Robberies  the  most 
daring  as  to  time  and  place,  often  of  enor- 
mous sums;  embezzlements  or  defalcations  of 
thousands,  and  sometimes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  with  other  frauds  often 
perpetrated  by  men  holding  places  of  trust 
and  confidence ;  the  most  nefarious  and  un- 
blushing gambling  in  stocks  and  public  securi- 
ties, openly  practised,  defended  and  screened 
by  process  of  law,  among  those  who  claim  a 
high  social  position  because  of  their  wealth 
and  style  of  living;  arsons,  murders  and 
suicides,  these  make  up  the  staple  of  sensa- 
tional news  in  most  of  our  daily  journals. 

It  is  true  that  our  country  stretches  far 
and  wide,  and  traversed,  as  it  is,  in  all  direc- 
tions with  electric  wires,  the  accounts  of  all 
such  deplorable  events  are  flashed  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  and  in  a  few  hours  concentrate  at  the 
principal  depots  for  collecting  such  recitals, 
to  be  served  up  for  the  perusal  of  all  who 
will  read.  But  although  this  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  great  number  of 
grievous  crimes  thus  continually  brought 
before  the  the  public  eye,  it  does  not  weaken 
the  conviction  resting  on  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  and  concerned,  that  iniquity  shows 
out  in  more  than  usual  proportions;  and 
crime  has  become  so  common  and  shameless 
as  to  indicate  that  some  unusually  active 
cause  must  have  been  at  work,  loosening  the 
hold  of  correct  principles  on  the  conduct  of 
the  people,  and  reconciling  them  to  derelic- 
tion and  contempt  of  moral  law.  That  cause 
must  have  been  coextensive  with  the  whole 
community,  influencing,  more  or  less,  all 
classes,  and  familiarizing  many  among  them 
with  the  implied  belief,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  Decalogue  loses  its  author- 
ity. 

That  potent,  all  pervading  cause,  wo  believe 
to  have  been  the  late  civil  war.  It  is  need- 
less here  to  go  into  any  exposition  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  whole  system  of  war 
and  its  practical  teachings,  destroy  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life,  familiarize  those  engaged 
in  it  with  murder,  overturn  all  law  intended 
to  protect  property,  encourage  theft,  and 
eradicate,  from  the  minds  of  thousands,  the 
distinction  between  might  and  right,  between 
meum  and  tuum.  Even  those  who  argue 
that  war  is  necessary  and  therefore  right,  do 
not  deny  that  such  are  among  its  constant 
and  wide  spread  effects.    During  our  civil 


strife,  for  four  years,  there  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  drawn  from  all  parts  of  our  country, 
taking  lessons  in  this  school  of  vice,  and 
practising  with  eclat,  on  a  large  scale,  acts  of 
a  similar  character,  to  those  which  are  now 
held  up  before  the  public  as  the  most  atroci- 
ous of  crimes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many 
of  the  most  apt  scholars  are  bent  on  continu- 
ing in  private  life,  the  course  their  country 
took  so  much  pains  to  educate  them  to  carry 
on  towards  their  fellow  countrymen  arrayed 
against  them. 

The  poison  thus  disseminated,  shows  its 
demoralizing  effect,  not  merely  by  the  swollen 
criminal  calendars  of  the  land  ;  it  is  to  bo  dis- 
cerned in  the  low  moral  tone  that  pervades 
political  affairs,  and  crops  out  in  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  of  both  the  State  and  general 
government.  If  we  may  believe  the  repre- 
sentations of  those  who  from  their  position 
ought  to  know,  or  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lavish  appropriations  of  money  or  franchises 
to  parties  which  show  no  rightful  claim  to 
either,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
men  are  elected  as  legislators  who  are  willing 
to  be  approached  and  bargained  with  for 
their  votes  and  influence. 

During  the  war  vast  sums  of  money  were 
profusely  disbursed  by  the  Government  to 
officers  and  contractors,  by  which  many 
rapidly  accumulated  large  fortunes.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  peculation  of  the  pu  blic 
funds  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
Greed  of  wealth  and  toleration  of  doubtful 
modes  for  obtaining  it  were  thus  created,  and 
stimulated  by  instances  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, where  men  suddenly  emerged  from 
comparative  penury  into  a  life  of  luxury  and 
display,  which  required  large  pecuniary  re- 
sources to  support.  The  gliltering  prizes 
displayed,  excited  and  spread  a  gambling 
spirit.  Perilous  speculation  took  the  place, 
with  many,  of  the  labor  and  routine  of  regu- 
lar business,  under  the  hope  that  chanco 
might  obtain  success,  or  if  failure  followed, 
condemnation  would  be  received  from  those 
only  who  had  to  bear  the  loss.  As  the  moral 
tone  of  the  community  was  thus  debauched, 
it  became  easy,  especially  where  military  ser- 
vice constituted  the  strongest  claim  to  civic 
or  legislative  offices,  so  to  manage  elections 
that  not  a  few  men,  of  loose  morals  and 
tainted  characters,  should  be  selected  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  ;  who  carried  into 
the  councils  of  the  country  their  proneness 
to  secure  their  own  emolument  by  complicity 
with  schemes  designed  to  rob  the  public 
purse.  This  deplorable  state  of  political 
morals,  and  the  debasing  effects  of  party 
feeling,  made  more  virulent  than  over  by  the 
unbridled  lust  of  power  and  place,  engendered 
by  the  war,  are  spoken  of  and  commented  on 
so  flippantly  by  the  daily  press,  that  the 
public  seems  to  have  learned  to  look  upon 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  apparently 
has  lost  the  sensitiveness  to  the  right  and  tho 
true,  which  would  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of 
the  necessity  to  make  a  total  change,  in  order 
to  stop  the  downward  course. 

The  question,  What  will  bo  the  final  result 
of  this  social  and  political  demoralization  on 
our  civil  institutions  and  our  boasted  free 
government,  should  it  go  on  unchecked? 
becomes  an  alarming  one,  if  we  may  read 
the  answer  to  it  in  the  scenes  of  anarchy  and 
blood  now  presented  in  tho  French  Republic. 
We  have  not  alluded  to  the  intemperance, 
profanity  and  disregard  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
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marriage  covenant,  which  add  largely  to  the 
fearful  sum  of  vice  and  immorality  boldly 
obtruding  itself  on  public  notice.  All  these, 
with  the  other  phases  of  depravity,  are  the 
same  elements,  more  developed  and  intensi- 
fied, that  make  up  that  seething  mass  of 
irreligion,  unbridled  passion,  corruption  and 
utter  disregard  of  law  or  right,  which  has 
brought  such  punishment  throughout  the  fair 
fields  of  France,  and  is  still  enacting  the 
shocking  tragedies  which  are  desolating  Paris 
and  its  environs. 

Will  we  as  a  people  take  warning,  in  time, 
to  avert  a  similar  scourge  ?  Will  our  rulers 
learn  wisdom  from  the  acknowledgment  ex- 
torted from  some  of  the  advocates  of  the 
late  war,  that  the  gigantic  debt  bequeathed 
by  it,  grinding  as  it  is  on  honest  industry  and 
enterprise,  does  but  little  in  crippling  the 
energies  and  undermining  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  compared  with  the  demoraliza- 
tion the  war  introduced  into  classes  before 
comparatively  uncorrupted,  and  the  disregard 
of  common  honesty,  equity  and  truth  it  has 
stimulated  into  shameless  publicity  among 
others?  Alas!  we  fear  not,  and  we  must 
take  comfort  from  the  declaration  of  the 
Apostle,  that  where  sin  abounds,  grace  does 
much  more  abound,  and  the  hope  that  the 
secret  working  of  this  all  powerful  means  of 
salvation,  will  continue  to  rescue  and  preserve 
enough,  not  only  to  save  the  masses  from 
-entire  corruption  and  destruction,  but  to 
spread  the  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 


Paris  Com- 
apparently, 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  struggle  between  the 
munists  and  the  French  Assembly  has, 
been  protracted  by  the  military  weakness  on  both  sides, 
The  Assembly  continues  its  sittings  at  Versailles,  and 
manifests  no  disposition  to  treat  with  the  insurgents, 
who  still  have  control  of  the  capital,  and  hold  several 
fortified  positions  outside  the  walls.  One  of  these  is  at 
Neuilly,  on  the  west  side  of  Paris,  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  much  bloodshed  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. On  the  25th  ult.  there  was  an  armistice  of  eight 
hours  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  to  allow  such  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Neuilly  to  remove  as  wished  to  escape 
from  the  bombardment.  Many  of  them  being  too  poor 
to  remove,  chose  to  remain  in  the  disputed  territory. 
Others  went  into  Paris,  and  a  committee  of  the  Com- 
mune endeavored  to  make  provision  for  the  homeless 
and  destitute,  for  which  purpose  all  the  vacant  apart- 
ments have  been  put  under  requisition.  Forts  d'Issy, 
Vanveres  and  Montrouge,  have  been  subjected  to  bom- 
bardment by  the  government  forces,  and  reduced  to  a 
dilapidated  condition.  According  to  Versailles  dis- 
patches, the  strength  of  the  insurgent  forces  is  daily  de- 
creasing from  the  incessant  fire  and  fatigue  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

A  decree  issued  by  General  Cluseret  divides  the  army 
of  the  Commune  into  two  corps,  one  for  external  and 
the  other  for  the  internal  defence  of  Paris.  General 
Dombrowski  commands  the  former  and  General  Cecilia 
the  latter.  Another  decree  of  General  Cluseret  urges 
that  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  be  furnished 
with  regular  commissions. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  30th  says :  Thiers  grant- 
ed an  interview  to  the  delegates  from  the  Mayors  of 
Paris,  who  arrived  here  last  night.  He  told  them  the 
government  desired  to  see  an  end  of  the  civil  war,  but 
France  could  not  capitulate  in  the  presence  of  armed 
insurrection.  He  referred  them  to  the  Commune  for  a 
restoration  of  order  within  the  city,  of  which  it  had 
usurped  control.  Provisions  are  growing  scarce  in 
Paris,  though  supplies  are  still  received  by  one  line  of 
railroad.  It  is  said  that  also  will  be  cut  off  in  a  few 
days. 

The  Commune  has  levied  heavy  contributions  on  all 
the  railroads  leading  into  Paris,  and  the  demands  have 
been  complied  with  except  by  the  western  railroad, 
which  will,  it  is  stated,  be  sequestrated. 

The  official  statement  of  the  losses  of  the  Communists 
up  to  the  27th  ult.,  sums  up  9,000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  3,000  prisoners. 


Thiers,  in  a  speech  to  the  Assembly,  intimated  that 
he  should  only  remain  President  so  long  as  military 
operations  lasted.  He  insisted  that  his  government  was 
acting  in  the  defence  of  law  and  order,  that  they  wished 
to  conciliate,  but  also  to  save  liberty  from  despotism  and 
unbridled  license.  The  insurgents,  he  stated,  are  iso- 
lated, and  all  France  are  with  the  government  and  the 
Assembly  in  their  efforts  to  combine  unity  with  liberty. 

The  Germans  have  demanded  that  the  natives  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  now  resident  in  Paris,  shall  be 
exempted  from  military  service,  and  the  Commune 
agrees  to  grant  the  required  exemption  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  birth.  It  is  also  reported  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  been  set  at  liberty  in  con- 
sequence of  an  intimation  from  Bismarck. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Gladstone  an- 
nounced that  the  proposition  to  impose  a  tax  on  matches 
and  to  increase  the  duties  on  legacies  and  successions 
would  be  withdrawn,  to  reconcile  the  opposition  to  the 
remaining  recommendations  of  the  budget,  and  that  an 
addition  of  2d.  on  the  pound  to  the  income  tax  would 
be  substituted. 

Disraeli,  notwithstanding  the  concession  of  the  gov- 
ernment, made  an  unsparing  attack  on  the  budget. 

A  member  of  the  House  submitted  a  motion  in  favor 
of  the  reservation  of  a  part  of  Epping  forest,  near  Lon- 
don, for  a  public  park.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
the  Ministers  because  the  property  belonged  to  the 
crown.  It  was  argued  that  the  public  were  the  owners 
of  the  ground,  and  not  the  crown.  Upon  a  division 
there  was  a  majority  of  101  against  the  government. 
On  the  1st  inst.  the  House  passed  a  resolve  adverse  to 
any  increase  of  the  present  rate  of  taxation  on  incomes. 

Advices  from  Pekin  state  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  made  a  demand  upon  the  foreign  ambassadors 
that  the  schools  for  the  education  of  females  be  abolish- 
ed ;  that  teaching  to  the  male  subjects  of  the  empire  of 
all  doctrines  opposed  to  those  of  Confucius  be  forbid- 
den ;  that  missionaries  shall  be  considered  Chinese  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  no  women  will  be  permitted  access  to 
the  empire  in  that  capacity.  The  ambassadors  were 
also  notified  that  the  attendance  of  women  upon  reli- 
gious services  is  one  occasion  of  the  recent  massacre  of 
foreigners,  and  that  though  those  events  cannot  but  be 
deplored  by  the  Imperial  government,  compensation 
for  their  commission  is  absolutely  refused. 

Paris  dispatches  of  the  first  inst.  state  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Masonic  lodges  of  the  city  had  returned  from 
an  unsuccessful  mission  to  Versailles,  where  they  met 
with  a  cold  reception.  Thiers  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  peaceable  arrangement  with  the  Paris  Commune 
is  impossible. 

A  dispatch  says :  The  firing  last  night  was  fearful, 
and  apparently  utterly  reckless  as  to  the  damage  it  in- 
flicted on  the  city.  Nothing  to  compare  with  it  has 
occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  The 
city  is  greatly  excited  and  alarmed.  Groups  of  fright- 
ened people  are  collected  in  almost  every  street  and 
avenue,  discussing  the  alarming  state  of  affairs. 

General  Cluseret  has  been  dismissed  from  the  office 
of  Minister  of  War  by  the  Commune.  He  was  also 
arrested  but  was  soon  set  at  liberty. 

The  recent  provincial  elections  all  over  France,  have 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  conservative  Eepublicans. 

Liverpool,  5th  mo.  1st. — Uplands  cotton,  l\d.  ;  Or- 
leans, l\d. 

United  States.— Miscellaneous. — James  M.  Mason, 
ex-United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  Minister 
to  England  under  the  late  Confederate  government, 
died  at  his  residence,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the  28th 
ult.    He  was  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
269.  There  were  44  deaths  from  consumption,  14  of 
heart  disease,  21  of  fevers,  13  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  8  of  old  age. 

On  the  29th  ult.  the  Bonnet  Carre  crevasse,  near  New 
Orleans,  had  formed  an  opening  in  the  levee  1200  feet 
wide.  The  country  has  been  deluged  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  an  incalculable  amount  of  damage  done.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  crevasse  at  present,  but  a  large 
force  is  employed  to  prevent  further  damage  to  the 
levee. 

The  increase  of  the  capital  of  the  national  banks 
since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1870,  authorizing  fifty- 
four  millions  additional  national  bank  circulation,  has 
been  $16,695,790,  and  the  increase  of  national  bank  cir- 
culation for  the  same  period  has  been  $15,207,000. 

The  official  statement  shows  that  Chicago  has  298,977 
inhabitants,  of  whom  154,420  are  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, and  144,557  of  foreign  birth. 

The  public  debt  on  the  1st  inst.,  less  amount  in  the 
Treasury,  was  $2,303,573,543,  decrease  during  the  past 
month  $6,124,053. 

The  products  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  ending  6th 


mo.  1st,  1870,  were  in  round  numbers  25,300,000  b 
of  wheat ;  14,800,000 bushels  of  corn  ;  19,800,000  b 
of  oats  ;  1,300,000  bushels  of  rye.  Wool,  potatoe 
ter  and  cheese  were  also  produced  in  large  quant 
The  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
have  decided  that  the  act  of  Congress,  known 
legal  tender  act,  is  constitutional  as  to  contracts 
before  its  passage,  and  that  it  is  also  valid  as  app 
to  transactions  since  its  passage.  The  Chief  j 
and  three  of  his  associates  dissent  from  the  majo 
the  Court  upon  both  propositions,  holding  that  th> 
tender  act  is  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  and 
This  important  decision,  it  is  said,  has  instant 
tion  on  many  contracts  involving  great  amount 
have  awaited  its  publication. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quoi 
on  the  1st  inst.  New  York.  —  American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117^;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  113f 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109  J.  Superfine  flour,  $5.50  a 
finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.40,  the  last  being  the  pr 
the  best  St.  Louis.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
a  $1.52  ;  amber  western,  $1.55  ;  white  Michigan, 
Canada  barley,  $1.10.  Oats,  65  a  68  cts.  Yellov 
82  cts. ;  white  southern,  84  cts.;  western  mixed, 
cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  15  a  15£  cts.  for  u 
and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a 
finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $9.  Pennsylvania  red 
11.41  ;  Ohio,  $1.55 ;  Indiana,  $1.60.  Eye,  $ 
$1.15.  Western  mixed  corn,  74  a  75  cts. ;  yel 
a  77  cts.  Oats,  62£  a  65  cts.  Lard,  11  $  a  12  cts 
cattle  market  dull  and  prices  lower,  choice  sole 
8£  cts.;  fair  to  good,  6£  a  7£  cts.,  and  common  4 
per  lb.  gross.  About  15,000  sheep  sold  at  7£  a 
for  wooled,  and  5  a  6|  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  for 
Corn  fed  hogs  sold  at  $8.25  a  $9  per  100  11 
Chicago. — Spring  extra  flour,  $5.62  a  $6.50. 
wheat,  $1.24.  Oats,  47  £  cts.  Eye,  82  a  83  cts.  St 
— No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.53 ;  Iowa  spring 
$  1.30  a  $1.32.  Mixed  corn,  47£  a  50  cts.  Oa 
51  cts.  Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  $6.10  a 
Wheat,  $1.34  a  $1.37.  Corn,  57  cts.  Baltu 
Choice  red  wheat,  $1.70  a  $1.90;  Ohio  and  I 
$1.57  a  $1.60.  Yellow  corn,  75  a  77  cts. ; 
mixed,  72  a  74  cts.    Oats,  66  a  68  cts.    Lard,  1 


FEIENDS'  BOAEDING  SCHOOL,  TUNE! 
NEW  YOEK. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  this  Institution.  A 
tion  may  be  made  to 

Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Philadelph 
James  E.  Ehoads,  Germantown. 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St.,  Phil 


FEIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL. 
Wanted,  a  well  qualified  man  Friend  as  tei 
the  Boys'  School  on  Cherry  street. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

James  Whitall,  410  Eace  St. 
James  Smedley,  417  Market  St. 
William  Biddle,  No.  15  South  Sevent' 
Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  St. 


FEIENDS'  BOAEDING  SCHOOL  FOE  L 
CHILDEEN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOJ 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fa 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 
Ebenezer  Worth,  MarshaUton,  Chester  ( 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Phila 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O., 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street, 


FEIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOE  THE  WS1 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philaa 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H. 

ngton,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Third  n 
John  Hoyle,  an  esteemed  member  of  Smithfi 
ticular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio,  in  the  85th 
his  age.  He  bore  a  suffering  illness  with  pati 
resignation,  remaining  entirely  sensible  to  the  1 
friends  are  comforted  in  believing  that,  his  r 
peace. 

 ,  on  the  3d  of  Fourth  mo.  1871,  Eliza 

of  John  M.  Sharpless,  in  the  53d  year  of  hi 
member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna. 

 ,  on  the  21st  ult.,  Abigail  Wright, 

years,  a  member  of  the  Southern  District 
Meeting. 
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California. 

(Continued  from  page  293.) 

'he  Geysers  are  exhausted  in  a  couple  of 
i.  They  are  certainly  a  curiosity,  a  mar- 
but  there  is  no  element  of  beauty  ;  there 
thing  to  be  studied,  to  grow  into  or  upon 

"We  had  seen  something  similar,  though 
ixtensive,  in  Nevada;  and  like  a  three- 
id  calf,  or  the  Siamese  twins,  or  any  other 
itrosity,  once  seeing  is  satisfactory  for  a 
me.  They  are  a  sort  of  grand  natural 
lical  shop  in  disorder.  In  a  little  ravine, 
ching  off  from  the  valley,  is  their  prin- 

theatre.  The  ground  is  white  and  yel- 
and  gray,  porous  and  rotten,  with  long 
high  heat.  The  air  is  also  hot  and  sul- 
ous  to  an  unpleasant  degree.  All  along 
)Ottom  of  the  ravine  and  up  its  sides,  the 
i  seems  hollow  and  full  of  boiling  water, 
equent  little  cracks  and  pin  holes  it  finds 
;  and  out  of  these  it  bubbles  and  emits 
a  like  so  many  tiny  tea-kettles  at  high 

In  one  place  the  earth  yawns  wide,  and 
Witches'  Caldron,'  several  feet  in  diame- 
ieethes  and  spouts  a  black,  inky  water, 
)t  as  to  boil  an  egg  instantly,  and  capable 
iducing  a  human  body  to  pulp  in  a  very 
t  time.  The  water  is  thrown  up  four  to 
feet  in  height,  and  the  general  effect  is 
hing  but  pleasing.  The  '  Witches'  Caldron' 
produced  a  dozen  times  in  miniature, — 
ly  little  pools  for  cooking  your  breakfast 
dinner,  if  they  were  only  in  your  kitchen 
ick  yard.  Farther  up  you  follow  a  puff- 
loise,  exactly  like  that  of  a  steamboat  in 
ress,  and  you  come  to  two  fitful  volumes 
ieam  struggling  out  of  tiny  holes,  but 
ating  high  and  spreading  wide  in  their 
'  and  heat.  You  grow  faint  with  the 
and  smells  ;  your  feet  seem  burning;  and 
air  is  loaded  with  a  mixture  of  salts,  sul- 
',  iron,  magnesia,  soda,  ammonia,  all  the 
licals  and  compounds  of  a  doctor's  shop, 
feel  as  if  the  ground  might  any  moment 
.  You  lose  all  appetite  for  the  breakfast 
msion,  trout  and  grouse,  that  awaits  your 
rn  to  the  hotel.  So  you  struggle  out  of 
•avine,  every  step  among  tiny  volumes  of 
n,  and  over  bubbling  pools  of  water,  and 
and  refresh  yourself  among  the  trees  on 
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the  mountain  side  beyond.  Then,  not  to  omit 
any  sight,  you  go  back  through  two  other 
ravines,  where  the  same  phenomena  are  re- 
peated, though  less  extensively.  All  around 
by  the  hot  pools  and  escape  valves  are  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  little  crystals  of  sulphur, 
and  soda;  and  other  distinct  elements  of  the 
combustibles  below,  taking  substance  again 
on  the  surface. 

"All  this  wonder-working  is  going  on  day 
and  night,  year  after  year,  answering  to-day 
exactly  to  the  descriptions  of  yesterday,  and 
five  years  ago.  Most  of  the  waters  are  black 
as  ink,  and  some  as  thick ;  others  are  quite 
light  and  transparent.  Near  by,  too,  are 
springs  of  cool  water ;  some  as  cold  as  these 
are  hot,  almost.  The  phenomena  carries  its 
own  explanation  ;  the  chemist  will  reproduce 
for  you  the  same  thing,  on  a  small  scale,  by 
mixing  sulphuric  acid  and  cold  water,  and  the 
other  unkindred  elements  that  have  here,  in 
nature's  laboratory,  chanced  to  get  together. 
Volcanic  action  is  also  most  probably  con- 
nected with  some  of  these  demonstrations. 

"There  must  be  utility  in  these  watersforthe 
cure  of  rheumatism  and  other  blood  and  skin 
diseases.  The  Indians  have  long  used  some  of 
the  pools  in  this  way,  with  results  that  seem 
like  fables.  One  of  the  pools  has  a  fame  for 
eyes;  and,  with  chemical  examination  and 
scientific  application,  doubtless  large  benefits 
might  be  reasonably  assured  among  invalids 
from  a  resort  to  these  waters.  At  present 
there  is  only  a  rough  little  bathing-house, 
collecting  the  waters  from  the  ravine ;  and 
the  visitors  to  the  valley,  save  for  curiosity, 
are  but  few.  It  is  a  wild,  unredeemed  spot, 
all  around  the  Geysers ;  beautiful  with  deep 
forests,  a  mountain  stream,  and  clear  air. 
Game,  too,  abounds ;  deer  and  grouse  and 
trout  seem  plentier  than  in  any  region  wo 
have  visited.  There  is  a  comfortable  hotel ; 
but  otherwise  this  valley  is  uninhabited.  The 
entire  region  for  two  miles  in  length  and  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  including  all  the  springs,  is 
owned  by  one  man,  who  offers  it  for  sale. 

"  Back  on  the  route  of  our  morning  ride, 
we  soon  turned  off  into  the  neighboring  valley 
of  Napa,  celebrated  for  its  agricultural  beauty 
and  productiveness,  and  also  for  its  Calistoga 
and  Warm  Springs,  charmingly  located,  the 
one  in  the  plain  and  the  other  close  among 
the  mountains,  beautifully  embowered  in  vines 
and  forests,  and  both  serving  as  fashionable 
summer  resorts  for  the  San  Franciscans.  The 
water  is  sulphurous ;  the  bathing  delicious, 
softening  the  skin  to  the  texture  of  a  babe's  ; 
the  country  every  way  charming ;  but  we 
found  both  establishments,  though  with  ca- 
pacious head-quarters  and  numerous  family 
cottages,  almost  deserted  of  people.  A  rail- 
road now  connects  these  Springs  with  San 
Francisco;  and  their  use  and  popularity  will 
increase  and  be  permanent.  In  the  attrac- 
tions of  nature  and  the  appointments  of  art 
for  the  comfort  of  strangers,  they  are  more 
like  some  of  those  charming  country  'baths' 
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in  Germany  than  anything  we  have  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

"  Past  farms  and  orchards,  through  parks 
of  evergreen  oak,  we  stopped  at  the  village  of 
Napa,  twin  and  rival  to  Petaluma,  and  from 
here,  crossing  another  spur  of  the  Coast  Range, 
we  entered  still  another  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  that  of  Sonoma.  There  we  lingered 
most  of  a  day,  among  the  vineyards,  in  wine 
cellars,  upon  grand  estates  like  those  of  Eng- 
lish noblemen  or  German  princes.  But  we 
did  not  find  the  wines  very  inviting ;  they 
partook  of  the  general  character  of  the  Rhine 
wines  and  the  Ohio  Catawba,  but  were  rough- 
er, harsh  and  heady, —  needing  apparently 
both  some  improvement  in  culture  and  manu- 
facture and  time  for  softening.  As  doctors 
are  said  never  to  take  their  own  medicines, 
the  true  Californian  is  slow  to  drink  his  own 
wine.  He  prefers  to  import  from  France,  and 
to  export  to  the  East ;  and  probably  both 
kinds  are  improved  by  the  voyages.  More 
French  wines  are  drank  in  California  twice 
over,  than  by  the  same  population  in  any  part 
of  the  East. 

"  From  Sonoma,  over  another  hill,  to  our 
steamboat  of  three  days  before,  and  by  that 
back  in  a  few  hours  to  the  city.  These  few 
days  seemed  long,  they  had  been  so  rich  in 
novelty  and  knowledge,  in  beauty  of  land- 
scape, in  acquaintanceship  with  the  best  riches 
of  California.  These  valleys  are,  indeed,  her 
agricultural  jewels,  and  should  be  held  as 
prouder  possessions  by  the  State  than  her  gold 
mines.  The  small  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  their  common,  chief  productions ;  and  the 
yields  are  enormous,  while  culture  and  care 
are  comparatively  light.  No  part  of  Califor- 
nia is  more  readily  accessible  to  the  stranger; 
and  none  more  abundantly  repays  a  visit  than 
this.  But  our  longest  and  most  recompensing 
excursion  in  California  was  to  the  Yo  Semite 
Valley  and  the  Big  Tree  Groves  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains. 

"  The  Yo  Semite !  You  cannot  portray  it  by 
word  of  mouth  or  pen.  As  well  reproduce 
castle  or  cathedral  by  a  stolen  piece,  or  broken 
column,  as  this  assemblage  of  natural  beauty 
and  wonder  by  photograph  or  painting.  The 
overpowering  sense  of  the  sublime,  of  awful 
desolation,  of  transcending  marvellousness 
and  unexpectedness,  that  swept  over  us,  as  we 
reined  our  horses  sharply  out  of  green  forests, 
and  stood  upon  the  high  jutting  rock  that 
overlooked  this  rolling,  upheaving  sea  of 
granite  mountains,  holding  far  down  its  rough 
lap  this  vale  of  beauty,  of  meadow  and  grove 
and  river, — such  tide  of  feeling,  such  stop- 
page of  ordinary  emotions  comes  at  rare  in- 
tervals in  any  life.  It  was  Niagara,  magni- 
fied. All  that  was  mortal  shrank  back,  all 
that  was  immortal  swept  to  the  front  and 
bent  down  in  awe.  Wo  sat  till  the  rich  ele- 
ments of  beauty  came  out  of  the  majesty  and 
the  desolation,  and  then,  eager  to  get  nearer, 
pressed  tired  horses  down  the  steep,  rough 
path  into  the  valley. 
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"  And  here  we  wandered  and  wondered  for 
four  days.  Under  sunshine  and  shadow  ;  by 
rich  mellow  moonlight;  by  stars  opening 
double  wide  their  eager  eyes ;  through  a  pecu- 
liar August  haze,  delicate,  glowing,  creamy, 
yet  hardly  perceptible  as  a  distinct  element, 
— the  New  England  Indian  summer  haze 
doubly  refined, —  by  morning  and  evening 
twilight,  across  camp-fires,  up  from  beds  upon 
the  ground  through  all  the  watches  of  the 
night,  have  we  seen  this,  the  great  natural 
wonder  of  our  western  world.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  no  so  limited  space 
in  all  the  known  world  offers  such  majestic 
and  impressive  beauty.  Niagara  alone  divides 
honors  with  it  in  America.  Only  the  whole 
of  Switzerland  can  surpass  it, — no  one  scene 
in  all  the  Alps  can  match  this  so  vividly  be- 
fore me  now  in  the  things  that  mark  the 
memory  and  impress  all  the  senses  for  beauty 
and  for  sublimity. 

"  The  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Yo 
Semite  is  a  double  wall  of  perpendicular 
granite,  rising  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
height,  and  inclosing  a  valley  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  width  on  the  average,  and 
from  six  to  eight  miles  in  length.  It  is  a 
fissure,  a  chasm,  rather  than  a  valley,  in  solid 
rock  mountains  ;  there  is  not  breadth  enough 
in  it  at  many  points  for  even  one  of  its  walls 
to  lie  down ;  and  yet  it  offers  all  the  fertility, 
all  the  beauties  of  a  rich  valley.  There  is 
meadow  with  thick  grass ;  there  are  groves  of 
pine  and  oak,  the  former  exquisite  in  form 
and  majestic  in  size,  rising  often  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  even  two  hundred  feet  in 
height ;  there  are  thickets  of  willow  and  birch, 
baytrees  and  dogwood,  and  various  flowering 
shrubs ;  primrose  and  cowslip  and  golden  rod 
and  violet  and  painted  cup,  more  delicate  than 
Eastern  skies  can  welcome,  made  gay  garden 
of  all  the  vacant  fields  in  August;  the  aroma 
of  mint,  of  pine  and  fir,  of  flower,  loaded  the 
air;  the  fern  family  find  a  familiar  home  every- 
where ;  and  winding  in  and  out  among  all 
flows  the  Merced  Eiver,  so  pure  and  trans- 
parent that  you  can  hardly  tell  where  the  air 
leaves  off  and  the  water  begins,  rolling  rapidly 
over  polished  stones  or  soft  sands,  or  staying 
in  wide,  deep  pools  that  invite  the  bather  and 
the  boat,  and  holding  trout  only  less  rich  and 
dainty  than  the  brook  trout  of  New  England. 
The  soil,  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  grasses  and 
the  flowers  of  this  little  valley  are  much  the 
same  in  general  character  and  variety  as  those 
of  the  valleys  of  New  England  ;  but  they  are 
richer  in  development  and  greater  in  number. 
They  borrow  of  the  mountain  fecundity  and 
sweetness;  and  they  are  fed  by  occasional 
summer  rains  as  those  of  other  California 
valleys  rarely  are." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


quicken,  draw  forth,  and  open 
towards  himself." — I.  Penington. 


our  hearts 


'Old 


"Our  worship,"  says  Isaac  Penington,  "is 
a  deep  exercise  of  our  spirits  before  the  Lord, 
which  does  not  consist  in  an  exercising  of  the 
natural  part  or  natural  mind,  either  to  hear 
or  speak  words,  or  in  praying  according  to 
what  we  of  ourselves  can  apprehend  or  com- 
prehend concerning  our  needs  ;  but  we  wait, 
in  the  silence  of  the  fleshly  part  (or  minds)  to 
hear  with  the  new  ear  what  God  shall  please 
to  speak  inwardly  in  our  own  hearts,  or  out- 
wardly through  others,  who  speak  with  the 
new  tongue,  which  He  unlooseth  and  teacheth 
to  speak,  and  we  pray  in  the  Spirit,  and  with 
the  new  understanding,  as  God  pleaseth  to 


For  "The  Friend." 

Books  and  Old  Worthies  revived." 

(Concluded  from  page  292.) 

From  lines  addressed  to  his  brother,  (Eich 
ard),  I  take  the  following.    After  advice 
adapted  to  that  brother's  own  case,  he  be 
queaths  to  him  the  care  of  the  wife  and  chil 
dren  so  soon  to  be  bereft  of  their  natural 
guardian,  in  these  words : — 

"  And  to  my  woful  wife  and  widow  desolate, 
Whom  I  do  leave  behind  in  such  a  simple  state, 
And  compassed  with  tears  and  mournings  many  one, 
Be  thou  her  staying  staff  when  I  am  dead  and  gone ! 
My  mouth  may  not  express  the  dolours  of  my  mind, 
Nor  yet  my  heaviness  to  leave  her  here  behind  ; 
But  as  thou  art  my  bone,  my  brother,  and  my  blood 
So  let  her  have  thy  heart  if  it  may  do  her  good. 
I  took  her  from  the  world  and  made  her  like  the  cross 
But  if  she  hold  her  own  she  shall  not  suffer  loss, 
For  where  she  had  before  a  man  unto  her  make 
That  by  the  force  of  fire  was  strangled  at  a  stake, 
Now  shall  she  have  a  King,  to  be  her  helping  hand, 
To  whom  pertain  all  things  that  are  within  the  land. 
And  eke  my  daughter  dear,  whom  I  bequeath  to  thee 
To  be  brought  up  in  fear  and  learn  the  ABC, 
That  she  may  grow  in  grace  and  ruled  by  the  rod, 
To  learn  and  lead  her  life  within  the  fear  of  God  ; 
And  always  have  in  mind, — thy  brother  being  dead, 
That  thou  art  left  behind  a  father  in  my  stead ! 
And  thou  !  my  brother  dear  and  eke  my  mother's  son, 
Come  forth  out  of  all  fear  and  do  as  I  have  done ! 
And  God  shall  be  thy  guide  and  give  thee  such  in 
crease, 

That  in  the  flames  of  fire  thou  shalt  have  perfect  peace 
Into  eternal  joy,  and  pass,  out  of  all  pain, 
Where  we  shall  meet  with  mirth  and  never  part 
again. 

If  thou  wilt  do  my  daughter  good, 
Be  mindful  of  thy  brother's  blood !" 

A  heavy  cross,  indeed,  was  that  by  which  the 
martyr's  crown  was  won  !    How  faithfully 
Eichard  Smith  followed  in  the  steps  of  his 
brother,  we  shall  discover  in  the  sequel. 
From  the  prose  letters  I  select — 

"  A  Sententious  letter  of  Robert  Smith  to  Anne 
Smith,  his  wife. 
Seek  first  to  love  God,  dear  wife,  with 
your  whole  heart,  and  then  shall  it  be  easie 
to  love  your  neighbour. 

"  Be  friendly  to  all  creatures,  and  especially 
to  your  own  soul. 

"  Be  always  an  enemy  to  the  Devil  and  the 
world,  but  especially  to  your  own  flesh. 

"  In  hearing  of  good  things  joyn  the  ears  of 
your  head  and  heart  together. 

"  Seek  unity  and  quietness  with  all  men, 
but  specially  with  your  conscience,  for  he  will 
not  easily  be  intreated. 

"  Love  all  men,  but  especially  your  enemies. 
"  Hate  the  sins  that  are  past,  but  especially 
those  to  come. 

"  Be  as  ready  to  further  your  enemy,  as  he 
is  to  hinder  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  child  of 
God. 

"  Defile  not  that  which  Christ  has  cleansed, 
lest  his  blood  be  laid  to  your  charge. 

"  Eemember  that  God  hath  hedged  in  your 
tongue  with  the  teeth  and  lips,  that  it  might 
speak  under  correction. 

"  Be  ready  at  all  times  to  look  to  your 
brother's  eye,  but  especially  in  your  own  eye. 
For  he  that  warneth  another  of  that  he  him- 
self is  faulty,  doth  give  his  neighbour  the  clear 
wine,  and  keepeth  the  dregs  to  himself. 

"Beware  of  riches  and  worldly  honour,  for 
without  understanding,  prayer  and  fasting,  it 
is  a  snare ;  and  also  poverty ;  all  which  are 
like  to  consuming  fire,  of  which  if  a  man  take 
a  little,  it  will  warm  him,  but  if  he  take  too 


much  it  will  consume  him.  For  it  is  hardj| 
a  man  to  carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and  no| 
be  burnt. 

"  Show  mercy  unto  the  saints  for  Chr! 
sake,  and  Christ  shall  reward  you  for  I 
saints'  sake.  Among  all  other  prisoners  M 
your  own  soul,  for  it  is  inclosed  in  a  peril! 
prison. 

"  If  ye  will  love  God,  hate  evil,  and  ye  si 
obtain  the  reward  of  well  doing. 

"  Thus  fare  you  well  good  Anne.  Havel 
heartily  commended  unto  all  that  love! 
Lord  unfeignedly.  I  beseech  you,  have  ! 
in  your  prayer  while  I  am  living,  and  1 1 
assured  the  Lord  will  accept  it.  Bring  up! 
children  and  yours  in  the  fear  of  God,  [d 
then  shall  I  not  fail  but  receive  you  togebr 
in  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of  God  whiii  I 
go  unto.  Your  husband, 

Eobert  Smit]| 
"If  ye  will  meet  with  me  again, 
Forsake  not  Christ  for  any  pain." 

From  another  letter — 


"  Content  thyself,  with  patience, 
With  Christ  to  bear  the  cross  of  pain, 
Who  can  and  will  thee  recompense 
A  thousand  fold  with  joyes  again  ; 
Let  nothing  cause  thy  heart  to  quail ! 
Launch  out  thy  boat,  hale  up  thy  sail, 

Put  from  the  shore  ! 
And  be  thou  sure  thou  shalt  attain 
Unto  the  port  that  shall  remain 

For  evermore !" 


Some  of  the  proverbial  expressions  injffl 
abOve  "  Sententious  letter,"  seem  to  me  woifl 
of  a  place  with  the  best  religious  ap'th-i 
thegms. 

The  testimony  so  faithfully  borne  by  Eo  Irk 
Smith  against  auricular  confession,  andjfl 
the  above  letter),  prayer  for  the  dead,  is  w<fl 
our  observation  in  this  day,  when  promiiM 
Episcopalians  are  laboring  to  prove  thatibe 
fathers  of  their  church  favored  those  pract'H 
Of  the  closing  scene,  Fox  says : 
"The  foresaid  Eobert  Smith,  the  valnfe 
and  constant  martyr  of  Christ,  thus  rerjiu 
ished  as  ye  have  heard,  with  the  fortitucfl 
God's  Spirit,  was  condemned  at  Londorfl 
Boner  their  Bishop,  the  12th  day  of  July,  a£ 
suffered  at  Uxbridge  the  8th  day  of  Aug|t; 
who,  as  he  had  been  a  comfortable  instrurl 
of  God  before  to  all  them  that  were  in  pr| 
with  him,  so  now  also  being  at  the  stakffl 
did  no  less  comfort  the  people  there  stanfl 
about  him,  willing  them  to  think  well  oil 
cause,  and  not  to  doubt  but  that  his  b| 
dying  in  that  quarrel,  should  rise  again  to! 
'  And,'  said  he,  '  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  s  iff. 
you  some  token  thereof  At  length,  he  bfl 
well  nigh  half  burnt  and  all  black  with 
clustered  together  as  in  a  lump  like  a  b 
coal,  all  men  thinking  him  for  dead,  sudd 
rose  upright  before  the  people,  lifting  up 
stumps  of  his  arms  and  clapping  the  sam/H 
gether,  declaring  a  rejoicing  heart  unto  tlfl 
and  so  bending  down  again  and  hanging  jet 
the  fire,  slept  in  the  Lord,  and  ended  lk 
mortal  life." 

Five  of  the  companions  of  Eobert  Smitiai 
imprisonment  were  burned  about  the  em 
time  with  himself,  and  three  others  diedifl 
hardship  in  the  Lollards'  Tower  in  that  3  m 
(1555).  At  about  the  same  or  a  shortly  ffl 
sequent  period,  Eichard  Smith  died  infl 
same  place  and  under  similar  circumstajflft 
as  appears  from  Fox,  who,  speaking  of  fl 
period  between  that  year  and  1558,  t 
under  the  heading,  "Eichard  Smith  dea 
prison  through  cruel  handling." 
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*  "  Consider  their  like  practices  upon 
rs  before  mentioned  in  this  history,  as 
ngst  other,  upon  Richard  Smith,  who  died 
ugh  their  cruel  imprisonment.  Touching 
m,  when  a  godly  woman  came  to  Dr. 
y  to  have  leave  that  she  might  bury  him, 
sked  her  if  he  had  any  straw  or  blood  in 
Qouth ;  but  what  he  meant  thereby  I  leave 
16  judgment  of  the  godly  wise." 
jus,  through  mysterious  violence  suffered 
ie  dark  and  dreadful  dungeons  of  that 
g  tomb,  the  Lollards'  Tower,  perished 
surviving  son  of  Simon  and  Joan  Smith, 
brother  so  touchingly  adjured  by  the 
;yr  Eobert.  S. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Country  Ramble. 

rw  delightful  is  the  freshness  and  verdure 
rly  summer,  bringing  with  it  the  longing 
pend  "in  wood  paths  the  voluptuous 
8."    Having  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
I  this  pleasure,  I  wandered  alone  down  a 
lane,  leading  from  a  pleasant  country 
e  to  a  meadow  bordered  by  a  wood.  As 
proached  a  large  hickory  tree  that  stood 
ie  lane,  the  mellow  chorus  of  voices  from 
)up  of  red-winged  black-birds  fell  sweetly 
ae  ear.    Among  them  were  a  few  robins, 
t  listeners  to  the  song,  who,  on  my  ap- 
ch,  flow  to  a  distant  tree,  with  the  vigor- 
flight  that  belongs  to  them.    A  small 
im  of  water  crossed  the  path,  draining 
adjacent  low  grounds,  and  revealing  the 
ence  of  iron  in  the  strata  beneath,  by  the 
idant  deposit  of  rust  which  covered  its 
i  and  bottom,  and  the  vegetable  growth 
clothed  them.  I  was  somewhat  surprised, 
irly  in  the  season  to  observe,  darting  over 
urface,  the  slender  bodied,  long  legged 
sr  spider,  which  walks  on  the  water,  as 
r  animals  do  on  the  solid  ground.  Its 
ht  is  distributed  by  its  six  feet  to  as  many 
ts  on  the  water,  and  is  so  small  that  it  is 
mough  to  break  the  tenacity  with  which 
particles  are  held  together,  and  thus  it  is 
lined  and  moves  on  the  surface  with  a 
lom  and  security,  which  are  the  admira- 
of  all  thoughtful  beholders.    Each  foot 
es  a  slight  depression  on  the  surface, 
h  when  the  sun  is  shining,  casts  a  pecu- 
and  beautiful  shadow  of  corresponding 
son  the  ground  below, 
ie  path  ended  in  the  meadow,  which  had 
lerly  been  considered  an  irreclaimable 
almost  worthless  swamp,  covered  with 
trees  as  are  found  in  wet  ground.  For 
y  years  it  was  the  favorite  breeding  place 
l  extensive  colony  of  herons.   The  former 
er  become  tired  of  his  feathered  neigh- 
whom  he  thought  injurious  to  his  timber 
declared  war  against  them.    An  attack 
made  on  their  fortress  from  two  sides  at 
,  and  the  result  was  a  sad  destruction  of 
herons.    The  traditional  reports  of  the 
,  vary  from  30  to  50.    The  modern  sys- 
i  of  draining,  with  the  use  of  tile  judi 
sly  laid,  has  converted  the  heron  swamp 
arable  land,  and  this  season  the  plough 
upturned  the  sod  for  the  first  time  pro- 
y  since  the  creation  of  man,  and  ere  long 
noble  corn  will  wave  where  once  was  an 
issable  morass, 
saving  the  meadow,  I  entered  a  cart  path 
iing  through  the  woods.    A  delicious  fra- 
ice  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  found 
path  thickly  bordered  with  the  small 
;e  violet,  wasting  "  its  sweetness  on  the 


desert  air."  Soon  I  came  to  a  clump  of  pine 
trees,  whose  aromatic  odor  invited  the  passer 
by  to  stop,  and  having  found  a  smooth  cedar 
rail,  I  rested  there,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the 
impressions  and  thoughts  which  came  unbid- 
den. Save  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  wind 
through  the  pine  tree  tops,  there  was  but  little 
audible  sound,  except  the  loud  cawing  of  the 
crows,  who  flew  to  and  fro  from  a  neighbor- 
ing part  of  the  forest,  seeming  earnestly  en- 
gaged on  important  business.  They  rendered 
the  quiet  which  prevailed  more  conspicuous 
by  contrast,  and  brought  to  mind  the  language 
of  Cowper — 

"  Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake." 

The  noble  lines  of  Milton  were  revived — 

"These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  !" 

To  the  mind  which  has  been  closely  bent 
to  the  necessary  business  and  duties  of  life, 
there  is  a  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  thus 
occasionally  stealing  away  from  its  usual 
cares,  and  bringing  ourselves  into  contact 
with  nature.  But  however  much  we  may  en- 
joy it,  the  feeling  soon  presents  itself,  that  this 
is  ^not  our  rest.  The  aspirations  of  an  im 
mortal  spirit  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
sights,  sounds  and  feelings,  though  they  are 
among  the  allowable  and  useful  recreations 
given  us  by  our  Beneficent  Father.  We  need 
for  our  full  enjoyment,  that  precious  sense  of 
Divine  Goodness  which  the  contrite  soul  is 
often  favored  with,  that  heavenly  peace  which 
flows  into  the  humbled  heart,  when  in  self- 


abasedness 
favored. 

The 


it  wonders  that  it  should  be  so 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Journal  of  William  Evans. 

(Concluded  from  page  291.) 


"5th  mo.  3d 
Discipline  got 


The  Quarterly  Meeting  for 
through  the  little  business 
which  came  before  it  with  general  harmony ; 
our  friend  William  Forster,  Jr.,  having  much 
acceptable  and  appropriate  service  amongst 
us. 

"7th.  Feeling  much  sympathy  with  our 
beloved  friend  William  Forster,  Jr.,  in  the 
trying  path  in  which  he  is  led  amonst  us,  and 
his  way  being  increasingly  discouraging 
was  inclined  to  meet  him  at  Cropwell  and 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  his  company;  as  he 
was  about  leaving  the  city  with  the  prospect 
of  being  absent  many  months.  Accordingly, 
in  company  with  our  worthy  friend  Richard 
Jordan,  I  attended  that  meeting  in  which 
they  were  both  engaged  in  public  labor.  In 
the  afternoon  we  rode  to  Moorestown,  and 
were  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  there  next  day. 
William  was  much  opened  into  the  state  of 
the  meeting,  and  upon  several  important  doc- 
trinal points.  Richard  Jordan  also,  in  a  for- 
cible manner,  labored  to  show  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  danger  those 
were  in,  who  were  crucifying  Him  afresh, 
counting  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy 
thing,  and  doing  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace. 
I  believe  we  all  left  the  meeting  with  heavy 
hearts  from  the  fear  that  many  had  been  be- 
guiled, and  were  in  jeopardy  of  becoming  be- 
wildered in  the  mazes  of  uncertain  specula- 
tion, by  following  their  own  unmortified  wills, 
instead  of  living  under  the  daily  operation  of 
the  cross  of  Christ."  pp.  77-80. 


Thirty  years  afterwards  William  Forster 
again  visited  this  country,  in  the  course  of  an 
embassy  from  the  London  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  present  to  the  governments  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  a  remonstrance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  He  was 
taken  sick  at  a  small  inn  in  Tennessee,  where 
he  died  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  This 
melancholy  end  of  a  great  and  good  man,  so 
far  removed  from  his  native  home,  deeply  af- 
fected William  Evans,  and  is  thus  noticed  in 
the  journal. 

"1854,  2d  mo.  6th.  At  the  close  of  the 
(Quarterly)  Meeting  I  was  informed  of  the 
decease  of  our  friend  William  Forster,  of  Eng- 
land, in  Tennessee,  at  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment about  twelve  miles  from  Knoxville.  He 
had  been  sick  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and  his 
life  terminated  on  the  27th  of  last  month.  The 
death  of  such  a  Friend,  so  far  from  his  native 
home,  among  people  not  Friends,  and  where 
probably  many  things  necessary  to  make  him 
comfortable  could  not  be  procured,  after  hav- 
ing been  engaged  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
service  of  the  cause  of  religion,  has  very  much 
affected  me.  But  if  we  are  prepared  to  be 
carried  by  angels,  into  the  realms  of  ineffable 
bliss,  it  matters  little  what  becomes  of  the 
tabernacle  of  clay.  Yet  such  are  the  tender 
feelings  of  near  connections  and  friends,  they 
would  desire  to  have  every  comfort  extended 
to  body  and  mind  in  the  last  conflict,  that  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  bestow;  and  thus 
the  sufferer  might  be  spared  the  peculiar  trial 
and  anxiety  he  would  be  likely  to  feel  under 
these  circumstances  of  far  separation  from  his 
near  and  dear  relations.  But  the  Lord  can  sup- 
port, and  make  up  every  deficiency.  He  was 
buried,  we  have  been  informed,  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Newberry,  belonging  to  Friends." 
pp.  597-8. 

William  Evans  performed  several  long  jour- 
neys— notalways  without  peril — in  the  course 
of  his  ministry.  In  five  of  these,  namely,  his 
first  and  last  visits  to  North  Carolina;  in  one 
to  Yirginia,  in  one  to  Ohio,  and  in  another  to 
Indiana  he  was  accompanied  by  Henry  Cope, 
who  was  an  elder  in  the  same  Monthly  Meet- 
ing with  himself.  He  was  William  Evans' 
junior  by  six  years:  he  had  early  known  the 
yoke  and  discipline  of  the  cross;  and  was  re- 
markable from  his  youth  upwards  for  his  calm 
inflexibility  in  what  he  deemed  right,  for  the 
gravity  of  his  demeanour  and  his  self-control; 
qualities  which  admirably  fitted  him  for  a 
companion  and  counsellor  in  this  arduous  ser- 
vice. He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant, 
was  brought  up  in  his  father's  counting-house 
and  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  its 
concerns.  One  of  his  favorite  sea  captains, 
told  the  writer  of  this  that  he  was  the  com- 
pletest  merchant  he  knew.  The  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  mercantile  community, 
and  the  places  of  trust  he  filled  or  was  soli- 
cited to  take,  showed  that  the  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  world  were  within  his  reach. 
But  he  had  chosen  that  better  part,  tho  hum- 
ble self-denying  path  of  the  disciple  of  Christ. 
His  great  concern  in  life  was  to  be  found  at 
tho  post  of  duty,  fulfilling  his  part  as  a  just 
and  upright  man,  and  walking  humbly  with 
his  God.  Exemplary  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, prudent  and  sagacious  in  business,  his 
life  was  prosperous  and  serene.  In  stormy 
times  he  maintained  the  faith  without  flinch- 
ing, as  a  burden-bearer  in  the  church  he  be- 
came one  of  its  firmest  pillars,  and  in  his  age 
he  passed  quietly  away  with  little  bodily  suf- 
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fering.  A  favorite  relative,  who  was  much 
with  him  in  his  last  illness,  has  recorded  some 
of  the  scenes  in  that  sick  chamber,  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  On  the  31st  of 
the  7th  mo.  1865,  five  weeks  before  his  death, 
he  said,  "  The  approach  of  death  is  a  very 
solemn  thing.  It  is  a  thing  I  have  not  been 
unfamiliar  with,  during  the  severe  illnesses  I 
have  known  ;  yet  now  at  last  I  seem  stripped 
of  every  thing  except  dependence  on  the 
Lord's  mercy."  For  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half  he  continued  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  remarks  over  a  wide  field  of  christian 
truth.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed,  his  mind 
still  full,  he  spoke  of  having  been  greatly 
favored  in  early  life ;  through  his  whole  life 
indeed,  but  that  some  of  his  strongest  con- 
victions, as  to  holiness  of  life,  had  been  made 
at  eight  years  of  age.  "  Not,"  he  added,  "that 
I  was  more  favored  than  others  probably,  in 
this  respect,  but  I  was  favored  with  a  desire 
to  give  more  heed  to  these  convictions  than 
many  are."  After  speaking  of  his  desires  to 
be  found  strictly  upright,  he  added,  "  yet  a 
man  has  nothing — nothing  to  trust  to  but  the 
mercy  of  God" — "  when  the  bodily  powers 
are  enfeebled,  the  mental  may  be  also ;  there 
may  be  no  strong  sense  of  spiritual  ability, 
yet  if  a  little  sense  is  granted  of  the  everlast- 
ing arms  being  around  and  underneath,  that 
will  sustain."  His  mind  appeared  to  be  so 
filled  with  these  subjects  that  not  seldom  after 
an  absence  of  some  hours  from  his  bedside, 
he  resumed  the  conversation  almost  as  if  no 
break  had  occurred.  Several  times  he  roused 
as  if  from  sleep,  repeating  some  text  and  add- 
ing some  commentary.  On  one  such  occasion 
he  said,  "  Mary  and  Martha  with  their  brother 
Lazarus,  appear  to  have  been  humble  people. 
There  is  no  mention  of  either  father,  mother, 
wife  or  child.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  anything  of  note,  or  to  have  been  of 
much  account  in  the  world,  yet"  (and  here 
his  voice  trembled  with  emotion)  "  the  Lord 
noticed  them  and  loved  them." 

At  the  close  of  a  long  and  interesting  con- 
versation he  remarked,  "  These  various  pas- 
sages, and  others,  show  that  God  never  left 
himself  without  a  witness  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  Christ  was  known  spiritually  to  the 
righteous  under  the  various  dispensations,  and 
though  we  have  the  privilege  of  the  most 
glorious  one,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  light  of  Christ  was  not  known,  if  men 
would  but  give  heed  to  its  teachings."  After 
one  of  these  conversations  he  said,  "  I  seem 
to  speak  as  if  I  were  a  teacher,  but  I  say 
nothing  that  I  have  not  been  taught  myself." 
Eeferring  one  day  to  the  especial  discipline 
allotted  to  him  in  early  manhood,  he  spoke 
of  his  deep  interest  in  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual pursuits  generally ;  that  it  was  a  plea- 
sure to  him  to  be  a  student ;  but  that  at  one 
time  he  found  these  pursuits  must  be  laid 
aside,  and  that  he  was  required  to  limit  his 
reading  to  the  Bible.  He  prayed  very  earnest- 
ly to  be  spared  this  heavy  cross,  but  he  found 
no  peace  till  he  yielded  to  it.  For  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  his  reading  was  confined 
to  the  Scriptures  and  one  or  two  Friends' 
books,  after  which  he  felt  at  liberty  to  extend 
it  in  other  directions.  He  believed  this  re- 
striction had  been  of  great  value  to  him,  as 
by  it  his  religious  views  became  so  thoroughly 
Bettled,  that  never  afterwards  was  he  tempted 
to  deviate  from  the  truth  then  manifested 
to  him. 

The  relative  who  made  these  notes  adds? 


THE  FRIEND. 


"  Let  me  here  state  the  profound  impression 
made  on  me  by  what  I  witnessed  in  that 
dying  chamber.  The  unwavering  faith,  the 
cheerful  hope,  the  living  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  humility  and  tenderness  of 
spirit  that  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  evi- 
denced as  nothing  else  could,  the  thorough 
ness  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
heart."  ^^^^^ 

Selected. 

Sudden  Breaking-up  of  Ice. 

A  letter  from  Canada,  in  Nature  for  June 
23d,  1870,  gives  some  curious  facts  regarding 
the  sudden  breaking-up  of  ice  covering  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  ice  on  our  inland  lakes  is 
generally  two  or  three  feet  thick.  As  the 
spring  advances,  an  inch  or  two  may  be  melted 
away  from  the  lower  surface,  and  somewhat 
more  from  the  upper  one,  but  the  thickness 
is  not  materially  reduced  until  its  final  disap- 
pearance. The  first  sign  of  the  approaching 
break-up  is  that  the  ice  becomes  dry,  from  the 
prismatic  structure  having  commenced  to 
show  itself,  allowing  the  surface  water  to  per- 
colate through  the  interstices :  it  is  then  said 
to  be  honey-combed.  In  this  state  the  lower 
layers  of  transparent  ice  are  still  solid,  though 
if  you  cut  out  a  block  the  prismatic  structure 
is  very  evident ;  but  the  upper  portion  which 
has  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  snow  and 
water,  readily  breaks  up  under  your  feet  into 
little  granules  of  ice.  The  next  stage  is  that 
the  ice  becomes  black,  showing  that  it  is 
soaked  as  it  were,  with  water;  and  if  at  this 
time  there  is  any  open  water,  as  where  a  river 
falls  into  a  lake  and  wind  enough  to  produce 
a  swell,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ice  may  be 
observed  to  undulate.  If  the  ice  now  breaks 
up  prematurely  with  a  high  wind,  it  becomes 
a  mass  of  speculse  of  ice  which  have  not 
reached  the  melting  point,  and  which  I  have 
seen  accumulated  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven 
feet  against  the  edge  of  the  ice  which  has  not 
yet  broken  up.  But  if  there  is  no  wind  the 
whole  surface  of  the  lake  may  appear  an  un- 
broken sheet  of  black  ice,  still  a  couple  of  feet 
thick,  till,  in  an  astonishing  short  time,  some- 
times not  more  than  a  few  minutes  it  disap- 
pears as  if  by  magic.  So  sudden  is  this  dis- 
appearance that  the  ice  is  popularly  believed 
to  sink. 

I  once  had  a  good  opportunity  of  noticing 
this  sudden  disappearance.  I  had  built  on 
the  ice  during  the  winter  a  pier  of  logs  filled 
with  stones,  and  when  the  spring  came  it  set- 
tled down  to  the  bottom  carrying  with  it  a 
large  cake  of  ice.  When  the  lake  had  opened, 
I  went  round  the  pier  in  my  canoe  to  see  if  it 
had  settled  evenly.  There,  at  the  bottom,  in 
six  or  seven  feet  of  water,  lay  the  cake  of  ice 
it  had  carried  down,  with  the  chips  made  in 
building  the  pier  still  imbedded  in  it ;  and,  as 
I  looked,  blocks  would  break  off  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  thickness,  and  rise  to  the  surface  and 
almost  instantly  disappear.  The  true  explana- 
tion of  the  prismatic  structure  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  lines  of  air-bubbles.  These  are  visi- 
ble in  all  ice  before  any  thaw  has  commenced, 
and  in  the  process  of  freezing  they  seem  to  be 
found  in  vertical  lines.  When  the  thaw  oc- 
curs these  lines  of  bubbles  form  the  centres, 
as  it  were,  from  which  it  penetrates  in  every 
direction  through  the  mass. 


He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes 
free,  and  all  are  slaves  beside. 


___ 

Selec  I 

"Without  controversy  great  is  the  mysp 
of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  fli 
justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  prea(l 
unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  w(| 
received  up  into  glory."  Now  this  mys| 
of  godliness  being  a  great  mystery,  wit  ii 
controversy,  it  is  best  for  professors  of  cl 
tianity  to  keep  out  of  controversies  as  njo! 
as  they  can,  and  shun  perverse  disputcc 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  with  all  their  unleai 
and  unprofitable  questions;  and  rather  to  ■ 
in  their  minds  to  the  light  of  Christ — ril 
to  the  simplicity  in  him  and  watch  there;t 
understand  this  great  mystery  of  godli  jsj 
both  with  respect  to  God  manifest  inlM 
flesh,  and  justified  in  the  spirit. 

The  manifestation  and  power  of  Chriii 
the  flesh  was  excellent  in  him,  and  there'll] 
his  most  precious  precepts  and  doctrinibi 
wonderful  works  and  miracles,  his  blesse  ai 
ample  and  sufferings,  he  declared  and  shj-ei 
forth  the  holy  design  of  Christianity.  Ill 
truly  sensible  of  his  being  justified  in  spii ,  i 
very  precious,  and  arises  from  a  true,  spii.ua 
living  knowledge  and  experience  of  Cbr  ,ii 
spirit,  and  not  after  the  flesh,  or  any  fl  alj 
knowledge  of  him  ;  for,  as  wisdom  is  justed 
commended  and  praised  for  her  childre>bj 
the  fruits  thereof  in  them,  so  Christ  is  jusiiei 
and  exalted  in  spirit,  in  his  faithful  folio  jb 
his  holy  generation  and  children. — 6>rji 
Whitehead. 

Matter  in  the  Air. — At  the  Koyal  Irist  .ca 
demy,  Dublin,  Dr.  Sigerson  has  given  aijfl 
and  interesting  lecture  on  Microscopic  Ajkat 
ances  obtained  from  Special  Atmospherm 
which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  expires 
that  in  examining  the  air  of  factorieRH 
workshops,  he  found  the  atmosphere  of  aol 
charged  with  particles  according  to  tl  na 
ture  of  the  trade  carried  on.  In  an  ire  fad 
tory  he  found  carbon,  ash,  and  iron,  th  roi 
being  in  the  form  of  translucid  holloa  >aU 
one-two-thousandth  of  an  inch  diamete  ii 
the  air  of  a  shirt  factory,  filaments  of  nfl 
and  cotton  and  minute  eggs  were  floi  ng 
and  in  places  where  grain  is  thrashe  an 
converted,  the  floating  dust  is  fibroi  an 
starchy,  mingled  with  vegetable  spore;  j  N 
according  to  Dr.  Sigerson,  the  dust  of  as  tol 
ing-mill  is  more  hurtful  than  any,  and  ae  iu« 
pains  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  it  £  fcbs 
of  the  grinding-mills  of  Sheffield.  In  U  ai 
of  type-foundries  and  printing-offices  iint 
mony  exists;  stables  show  hair  and  th< 
animal  matters;  and  the  air  of  dissiiinj 
rooms  is  described  as  particularly  h(  iW 
All  this  is  very  disagreeable  to  think  c  b{ 
while  it  manifests  that  we  should  be  ( i'ef'1 
to  purify  the  air  we  breathe,  it  teach  aid 
that  nature  has  given  us  a  respiratorj  ppi 
ratus  endowed  with  a  large  amount  i  s« 
protecting  function. 

The  very  beginning  of  Christ's  min  ryi 
in  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God,  wher  y ' 
redeems  out  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  tai 
and  to  this  men  are  to  be  turned,  if  th  wi 
witness  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ;  en1 
the  light  and  power  of  God's  Holy  >pir 
which  breaks  the  darkness  and  stre  tb  i 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  in  the  heart. — . 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  ov 
hours,  and  ask  them  what  report  th<  1 
to  Heaven. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Selected. 

THE  BUEIAL  OF  MOSES, 
jid  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
against  Bethpeor,  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  se- 
ire  unto  this  day." — Deut.  xxxiv.  6. 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave; 
And  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er  ; 
For  the  angel  of  God  upturned  the  sod 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  trampling 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth. 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  when  the  night  is  done, 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun  ; — 

Noiselessly  as  the  spring-time 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves, — 
So,  without  sound  of  music 
•  Or  voice  of  them  that  wept, 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle 

On  gray  Bethpeor's  height, 
Out  of  his  rocky  eyry 

Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight. 
Perchance  the  lion  stalking 

Still  shuns  that  hallowed  spot, 
For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

But  when  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war 
With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum 

Follow  the  funeral  car. 
They  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  his  battles  won, 
And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed, 

While  peals  the  minute  gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place 

With  costly  marble  dressed : 
In  the  great  minster  transept, 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 
And  the  choir  sings  and  the  organ  rings, 

Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword; 
This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word  ; 
And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced  with  his  golden  pen, 
On  the  deathless  page  truths  half  so  sage] 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor, 

The  hillside  for  his  pall ; 
To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall; 
And  the  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave ; 
And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave. 

In  that  deep  grave,  without  a  name, 

Whence  his  uncoffined  clay 
Shall  break  again — most  wondrous  thought — 

Before  the  judgment  day, 
And  stand  with  glory  wrapped  around, 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod, 
And  speak  of  strife  that  won  our  life 

With  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

0  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land, 

0  dark  Bethpeor's  hill, 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace — 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 


For  "  The  Jfriend." 

John  Rutty. 

In  the  year  1756,  John  Eutty  published  a 
little  work  entitled  "The  Liberty  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  Flesb  Distinguished,"  designed  to 
bring  into  view  the  degeneracy  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  forefathers  which  was  then 
spreading  among  Friends.  As  many  practi- 
ces and  sentiments  are  now  pleaded  for  in 
conformity  with  the  changes  constantly  oc- 
curring in  the  world,  I  have  made  some  selec- 
tions from  the  work  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  present  times,  and 
may  stimulate  to  faithful  perseverance  those 
who  still  venerate  the  Christian  principles  and 
example  of  the  ancient  Friends,  and  desire  to 
be  found  following  them  as  they  followed 
Christ. 

"  That  there  is  a  gross  and  palpable  declen- 
sion among  the  present  generation  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  from  the  spirit  and 
practices  of  their  predecessors,  is  abundantly 
manifest.  Nor  indeed  to  those  who  know 
how  to  trace  effects  from  their  causes,  is  this 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  these  transgressions 
being  no  other  than  the  genuine  productions 
of  the  native  soil,  the  heart  of  man,  that  hath 
not  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the 
holy  cross. 

To  dare  to  oppose  the  modish  inundation  of 
the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  the  times, 
requires  a  fortitude  not  born  with  us,  but  such 
as  must  be  acquired  by  no  small  share  of  spi- 
ritual industry,  and  indeed  a  power  more 
than  human. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  a  mere  conformity 
to  the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  exterior  mat- 
ters, is  far  from  entitling  any  man  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  so  is  every  thing  short  of 
regeneration,  according  to  our  Lord's  doctrine ; 
besides  a  '  Non-conformity  to  this  world,  we 
must  be  '  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our 
mind,'  agreeable  to  the  precept  of  the  apostle. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  policy  of  this 
world,  or  a  mere  principle  of  parsimony  that 
led  them  into  these  things,  but  a  clear  illumi- 
nation of  mind,  by  which  they  saw  the  vanity, 
folly,  and  wickedness  of  the  world  in  many  of 
its  practices,  and  therefore  conscientiously  de- 
clined them,  and  as  now  at  length,  through 
the  persevering  constancy  of  the  faithful,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure overcome,  and  many  sober  persons  of 
other  societies  begin  to  be  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  many  of  our  practices,  and 
even  to  recommend  them  as  most  consistent 
with  the  strictest  justice  and  prudence,  the 
present  reigning  degeneracy  of  those  who  are 
yet  called  by  our  name,  becomes  very  unsea- 
sonable, and,  like  the  conduct  of  the  spies  of 
old,  who  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  tends  to  discourage  the  progress 
of  the  reformation,  or  the  spreading  of  that 
light  and  truth  which,  through  the  favour  of 
providence,  hath  dawned  among  us. 

That  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners,  con- 
sisting in  the  renunciation  of  the  superfluities 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  by  which  our  elders 
were,  and  the  faithful  still  are,  distinguished, 
was  no  affected  singularity,  nor  was  it  any 
other  than  the  result  of  a  conformity  to  the 
doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  idea  given 
us  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the  estimate 
proper  to  be  made  of  the  state  of  man  in  this 
world  as  a  transient  habitation,  a  stage  of  pro- 
bation and  preparation  for  a  better  and  hap- 
pier state,  as  appears  from  the  following  texts: 


'Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 
earth,'  &c.  'Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall 
eat,  and  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal 
ye  shall  be  clothed  (for  after  all  these  things 
do  the  gentiles  seek),  but  seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  We 
have  no  continuing  city  here,  but  seek  one  to 
come.'  And  'To  me,'  says  the  apostle  Paul, 
'to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,  and  I  am 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  de- 
part, and  be  with  Chrut  which  is  far  better ; 
nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more 
needful  for  you.'  And  Christians  are  repre- 
sented as  'pilgrims,  strangers  and  sojourners 
here.'  And  Christ  said,  'How  can  ye  be- 
lieve who  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and 
seek  not  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God 
only?'  And  the  apostle  James,  'That  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God,' 
and  '  whosoever  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world, 
is  the  enemy  of  God.' 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  all  such  who  would, 
in  earnest,  copy  after  the  primitive  pattern, 
ought  to  renounce  the  surfeiting  cares,  super- 
fluous profits,  vain  pleasures  and  honours  of 
this  world. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  course  of  this 
world  is  not  steered  according  to  such  maxims, 
and  that  among  the  professors  of  Christianity 
there  are  but  few  who  are  found  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  self  denial  perfectly  consistent  here- 
with ;  and  the  distinction  which  our  Lord 
himself  made  between  the  children  of  this  world, 
and  the  children  of  light,  holds  good  to  this 
day. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  people  did  ever 
from  the  beginning  conscientiously  decline 
the  use  of  the  customary  recreations  and  pas- 
times of  the  age,  and  condemn  the  vain  pomps 
and  superfluities  of  the  world  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, apparel,  furniture,  and  even  in  trading,  as 
unbecoming  the  character  of  a  people  called 
of  God  out  of  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and 
to  shine  as  lights  to  the  conviction  of  a  dege- 
nerate age  of  professed  Christians. 

As  to  points  of  honour  and  liberty,  upon 
which  some  men  seem  to  value  themselves, 
for  my  part,  I  know  of  no  greater  honour  to 
a  man  than  to  maintain  an  uniform,  consistent 
character  in  the  conduct  agreeable  to  his  pro- 
fession ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  profess  and  be- 
have as  a  Christian  freeman  in  some  respects, 
and  put  on  the  evident  badges  of  slavery  in 
others,  is  a  character  ridiculous  in  itself,  to 
which  may  not  be  unfitly  be  applied  the  com- 
parison whereby  the  prophet  represented  the 
state  of  Bphraim,  viz.  'Ephraim  hehath  mixed 
himself  among  the  people:  Ephraim  is  a  cake 
not  turned,'  viz.  partly  raw,  and  partly  baked. 

Our  faithful  elders  bravely  asserted,  and 
steadily  maintained  their  Christian  right  and 
liberty  of  declining  many  of  those  customs  of 
the  world,  which  were,  and  are,  destructive 
both  of  health  and  wealth;  and  moreover,  by 
their  steady  perseverance,  have  rendered  the 
path  so  easy  to  us  their  successors,  that  very 
little  hardship  now  attends  a  strict  and  faith- 
ful adherence  to  their  wholesome  traditions  ; 
so  that  if  any  of  us  be  now  deprived  of  our 
rights  and  liberties  in  these  respects,  it  must 
betray  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cowardice 
and  folly,  even  that  whilst  liberty  is  offered, 
we  should  prefer  slavery ;  and  the  mark  of  in- 
famy which,  under  the  law,  was  set  upon  such 
as  chose  a  state  of  outward  slavery,  when 
liberty  was  offered  them,  viz.  'That  their 
masters  should  bore  their  ears  through  with 
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an  awl,  and  they  should  serve  them  for  ever,' 
is  a  fit  representation  not  only  of  the  reproach 
due  to,  but  of  the  dreadful  entailment  of  per- 
petual spiritual  slavery  on,  those  who  persist 
in  refusing  Christian  liberty  when  offered  to 
them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  an  uniform,  consistent, 
faithful  conduct,  agreeable  to  our  peculiar  pro- 
fession, tends  to  preserve  us  out  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world,  and  to  distinguish  us 
as  'A  city  set  on  a  hill  that  could  not  be  hid 
on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  the  conduct 
of  the  modern  liberties,  so  called,  is,  to  dis- 
solve and  destroy  all  distinctions  peculiar  to 
this  Society,  to  pull  down  the  hedge,  and  de- 
stroy the  fence  of  Christian  discipline,  by 
which  we  should  be  preserved,  as  a  garden  en- 
closed, from  many  noxious  things,  to  which 
others  are  exposed,  to  blend  and  confound  our 
language  and  manners  with  those  of  the 
world,  and  why?  The  moving  cause  is  clear, 
viz.  to  ingratiate  themselves  with,  and  render 
themselves  acceptable  to,  the  world,  (and  in- 
deed such  are  as  much  children  of  this  world 
as  others,)  according  to  the  saying  of  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples :  'If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own,  but  be- 
cause ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you.' 

Now,  therefore,  O  ye  degenerate  children, 
and  despisers  of  your  own  mercies,  ponder  the 
path  of  your  feet,  even  your  backslidings  from 
the  footsteps  of  your  forefathers,  and  turn 
about  in  due  time,  and  consider  what  befell  a 
people  formerly,  who,  when  they  'knew  God, 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thank- 
ful, but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,  profess- 
ing themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,' 
&c,  whom  God  'gave  up  to  uncleanness, 
through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts.'  I  say, 
turn  about  now  in  due  time,  lest  a  like  dread- 
ful desertion  should  also  attend  you,  and  a 
fate  analogous  to  that  of  those  who  were  cal- 
led the  children  of  the  kingdom  formerly,  viz, 
that  they  should  be  cast  out  whilst  others 
should  come  'from  the  east,  and  west,  and 
shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

I  earnestly  wish  that  such  of  the  rich  and 
great  into  whose  hands  this  address  may  come, 
may  in  an  especial  manner  be  favoured  with  a 
feeling  sense  of  the  justness  of  the  admonitions 
herein  contained,  because  as  to  the  splendor 
and  gaiety  of  living,  and,  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
these  are  the  fashion-makers,  whom  the  mean- 
er people  blindly  follow,  and  therefore  are 
doubly  guilty,  as  being  not  only  captives  them- 
selves, but  leading  others  into  the  same  state." 


Scientific  Scraps. 

Cutting  Glass  with  Steel. — The  cutting  of 
glass  with  steel  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
possible,  provided  its  point  is  ground  into  the 
form  of  a  common  glazier's  diamond.  But 
while  hard  steel  of  this  form  will  cut  glass,  it 
is  difficult  to  bring  a  steel  point  to  the  required 
shape,  and  it  also  soon  wears  out  and  becomes 
worthless,  until  reground.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  make  a  tool  of  steel  that  would 
compete  at  least  approximately  with  the  real 
diamond  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  a  small  cylindrical  point  of  steel, 
when  made  to  rotate  upon  glass  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  longitudinal  axis  shall  make 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  surface  of  the 
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glass,  approaches  in  effect  so  nearly  to  that  of 
the  real  diamond  that  it  is  a  very  cheap  and 
effective  substitute. 

Newest  Coloring  Matters. — A  lecture  has  been 
given  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  at  the  Eoyal  Institu- 
tion, "On  the  Newest  Coloring  Matters." 
Among  the  many  interesting  facts  then  put 
forward  was  the  discovery  of  a  beautiful  blue 
color,  by  a  German  chemist,  on  treating  rosa- 
line  with  sulphuric  acid.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  not  a  "  fast  color."  A  dyer  made  many 
trials  therewith,  in  the  hope  of  turning  it  to 
account,  but  all  in  vain.  He  happened  to 
mention  his  difficulty  to  a  photographer,  who, 
knowing  that  hyposulphite  of  sodium  would 
fix  a  photograph,  recommended  the  dyer  to 
try  that.  The  trial  was  made ;  when  mixed 
with  the  hyposulphite,  the  blue  became  a 
beautiful  green,  and,  better  still,  a  "fast  color." 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  brilliant  dye  com- 
monly known  as  "  Night  green,"  because  of 
its  remaining  unmistakably  green  in  appear- 
ance when  seen  by  artificial  light.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  nearly  all  the  new  colors 
are  extracted  in  some  way  from  coal  tar;  that 
the  first  was  discovered  not  more  than  13 
years  ago,  and  that  the  annual  value  now 
manufactured  is  1,250,000  pounds,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  industry  created  by  these 
new  products  there  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  results  of  scientific  investigation.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  the  field  is  inexhaustible;  for 
many  years  to  come  it  will  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  discoveries. 

The  Ocean  Telegraph. — Expert  operators 
are  able  to  transmit  from  15  to  20  words  per 
minute  through  the  Atlantic  cable.  The  velo- 
city with  which  a  current  or  impulse  will  pass 
through  the  cable  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
between  7,000  and  8,000  miles  per  second ; 
the  former  being  the  velocity  when  the  earth 
forms  a  part  of  the  circuit,  and  the  latter  when 
it  does  not. 

Water-proofing  Walls. — One  of  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  many  uses  to  which  Frederick 
Ransome's  process  of  manufacturing  artificial 
stone  has  been  applied,  is  in  protecting  the 
outer  walls  of  buildings,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather  by  making 
them  water-proof.  Through  well-built  and 
substantial  walls,  moisture  will  make  its  way, 
and  the  ordinary  type  of  dwelling-houses  is 
very  pervious  to  wind  driven  rain.  We  re- 
cently noticed  what  F.  Ransome  is  doing  in 
preserving  stone,  and  his  system  of  water- 
proofing is  only  an  application  of  the  same 
process. 

The  external  surfaces  of  the  walls  to  be  pro- 
tected are  first  washed  with  a  silicate  of  soda 
or  solution  of  flint,  which  is  applied  again  and 
again,  until  the  bricks  are  saturated,  and  the 
silicate  ceases  to  be  absorbed.  The  strength 
of  the  solution  is  regulated  by  the  character 
of  the  bricks  upon  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  a 
heavier  mixture  being  used  upon  porous  walls, 
and  a  lighter  one  on  those  of  denser  texture. 
After  the  silicate  has  become  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed, and  none  is  visible  upon  the  surface, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  applied, 
which,  immediately  combining  with  the  sili- 
cate of  soda,  forms  a  perfectly  insoluble  com- 
pound, which  completely  fills  up  all  the  inter- 
stices in  the  brick  or  stone,  without  in  any 
way  altering  its  original  appearance.  By  this 
operation  the  wall  is  rendered  perfectly  water- 
tight, and,  as  the  pores  of  the  bricks  are 
thoroughly  filled  for  a  considerable  depth 
from  the  surface  with  the  insoluble  compound, 




which  is  entirely  unaffected  by  atmosp 
influences,  no  subsequent  process  is  r 
sary. 

Already  F.  Ransome  has  successful! 
plied  this  process  to  a  large  number  of  1 
ings,  several  of  which  were  previously  a 
uninhabitable  from  the  constant  damj 
and  a  lengthened  experience  has  proved 
it  is  not  only  thoroughly  effective  ;  but, 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  its  ori 
cost,  and  the  fact  that  renewals  are  nev< 
quired,  the  system  recommends  itself 
general  adoption  in  preference  to  all  ■ 
methods  of  water-proofing. 

New  Property  of  Gun- Cotton. — Some  r 
experiments  made  at  the  Woolwich  Arf 
near  London,  encourage  the  hope  that 
cotton  can  be  successfully  used  as  a  mof 
structive  agent.  A  palisade  was  built  o 
timbers  a  foot  thick,  firmly  fixed  it 
ground,  and  supported  in  the  rear  by  s 
trusses.  Discs  of  gun-cotton  were  p 
along  the  face  of  the  palisade  about  i 
above  the  ground,  and  were  fired  by  a  ba 
in  the  usual  way.  The  effect  may  be  de 
ed  as  wonderful.  The  palisade  was  lit< 
blown  away  amid  a  deafening  report,  as 
massive  timbers  offered  no  more  resie 
on  one  side  of  the  gun-cotton  than  the  a 
phere  on  the  other.  The  discs  requi 
fixing ;  merely  lay  them  on  is'sufficient. 
blocks  of  iron  and  stone  can  be  shivere  i 
fragments  by  firing  a  disc  laid  on  th 
In  future  seiges,  if  some  desperate  fello 
but  get  to  the  gate  or  a  thin  part  of  the 
and  hang  on  a  few  discs  of  gun-coti 
breach  can  be  made  by  firing  with  a  ga 
current  from  a  long  distance. — Annual  t 
entific  Discovery. 

For  "  The  F 

Candor.   Our  late  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  There  is  an  unhappy  propensity,  e 
good  men,  to  a  selfish,  narrow,  censorioi" 
of  mind;  and  the  best  are  more  und< 
power  of  prejudice  than  they  are  awa: 
want  of  candor  among  the  professors 
same  gospel,  is  too  visible  in  the  r 
day.    A  truly  candid  person  will  acknoi 
what  is  right  and  excellent  in  thos< 
whom  he  may  be  obliged  to  differ;  1 
not  charge  the  faults  or  extravagancf 
few  upon  a  whole  party  or  denominate 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  point  out  or 
the  errors  of  any  persons,  he  will  not  i 
to  them  such  consequences  of  their  te: 
they  expressly  disavow ;  he  will  n< 
fully  misrepresent  or  aggravate  theB 
takes,  or  make  them  offenders  for  a  w<B' 
will  keep  in  view  the  distinction  b  l 
those  things  which  are  fundamental  :I 
sential  to  the  christian  life,  and  those  c<  IB 
ing  which  a  difference  of  sentiment  m.B 
often  has,  obtained  among  true  believei  H- 
that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  might  be  reB 
to  revive  that  candor  which  the  apoB 
strongly  enforces,  both  by  precept  and  IB 
pie!    Then  the  strong  would  bear  the  :.W 
ties  of  the  weak." 

The  above  extracts  on  Candor  havfl 
suggested  by  a  part  of  what  occurred  dj 
late  Yearly  Meeting.  Some  of  the  rm 
made  there  could  but  remind  of  the  vim 
the  dear  Saviour  to  two  of  His  disciple 
they  would  have  commanded  fire  tjfl 
down  from  heaven  to  consume  some  -"« 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  i  j'jh 
before  speaking  in  such  meetings,  as  ^ 
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iere,  we  could  commend  those  to  be  ad- 
d  with  our  own  poor  souls  to  the  Lord's 
and  mercy  and  blessing,  it  would  surely 
he  tendency  so  to  conciliate  our  hearts 
derness  and  pity,  that  what  might  be 
ould  partake  of  the  melting  character 
rine  love  as  thus  defined  by  Isaac  Pen- 
:  "  How  kind  is  it  even  in  its  interpre- 
3  and  charges  concerning  miscarriages ! 
er  overchargeth,  it  never  grates  upon 
rit  of  him  whom  it  reprehends;  it  never 
is,  it  never  provokes;  but  carrieth  a 
gness  and  power  of  conviction  with  it. 
3  the  nature  of  God;  this,  in  the  vessel 
tated  to  receive  and  bring  it  forth  in  its 
the  power  of  enmity  is  not  able  to  stand 
t,  but  falls  before,  and  is  overcome  by." 

words  of  David,  concerning  his  son 
>m,  to  Joab  are  well  worthy  of  our  deep 
eration  on  these  occasions,  lest  we  pro- 
lud  turn  back  those  whom  we  should 
ce  or  edify  :  "  Deal  gently  with  him  for 
ce."    Another  injunction  of  Holy  Scrip- 
hould  also  claim  our  serious  thought- 
»:  "See  that  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and 
ne."  In  whatever  degree  we  are  under 
luence  of  self,  or  a  merely  creaturely 
y,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  doing  this ; 
erhaps  we  are  more  often  under  such 
ce  than  we  are  aware,  and  actually 
;e  this  for  a  zeal  which  we  may  think 
rding  to  godliness.    The  tree  is  known 
fruits.    And  "  only  that  which  comes 
rod  gathers  to  God." 
>ectiog  what  was  said  about  "  the  name 
is,"  and  vocal  offerings  in  prayer,  per- 
jme  do  not  enough  consider  that  true 
may  be  with  or  without  words ;  and 
lot  out  of  feigned  lips.  He  who  calleth 
>  offering,  and  who  alone  can  enable 
pray  as  they  ought,  is  a  God  that  seeth 
et,  and  looketh  at  the  heart.    There  is 
bt  that  a  goodly  number  of  those  as- 
d  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  knew 
i  was  at  times  to  have  their  souls  poured 
humble,  fervent  supplication  to  the 
of  spirits  for  his  help  and  blessing, 
an  in  measure  witness  to  what  is  de- 
respecting  the  ancient  Jewish  cere- 
that  though  they  were  not  continu- 
rificing,  yet  the  fire  never  went  out 
e  altar :  and  also  that  which  the  dear 
has  left  us :  "  My  time  is  not  yet  come, 
ir  time  is  alway  ready."   How  careful 
we  be  in  this  indispensable  christian 
f  not  going  before  our  Guide;  of  not 
uilty  of  presumptuous  sins  like  Saul 
xiii.  12,)  who  said,  "I  forced  myself, 
o,  and  offered  a  burnt  offering ;"  of 
ring,  unbidden,  the  calves  of  our  lips; 
running  in,  or  proclaiming  the  name 
Lord,  when  the  Lord  has  not  sent, 
suredly  if  we  do  thus,  the  formal  obla- 
'  bring  no  glory  to  God;  do  no  good 
3llow-creatures  ;  nor  secure  any  true 
)  our  own  minds.    "  The  Lord  seeth 
nan  seeth."    "The  Lord  is  a  God  of 
ge,  and  by  him  actions  are  weighed." 


Christ  our  Lord.  It  is  only  by  a  due  submis- 
sion to  this  inwardly  revealed  will,  that  we 
can  perceive  and  feel  the  advantage  and 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  dear  Eedeemer 
on  Calvary's  mount,  where  I  believe  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man  ;  and  where  he  bowed 
his  holy  head  and  said  "  it  is  finished,"  every 
human  soul  was  placed  in  a  salvable  condition. 
And  although  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  the 
outward  knowledge  of  the  gospel  has  been 
withheld  from  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  yet 
in  every  clime  "  those  that  fear  him  and  work 
righteousness  will  be  accepted  of  him,"  not- 
withstanding the  accumulated  disadvantages 
under  which  they  have  laboured. — George 
Withy. 
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i  I  never  again  have  an  opportunity 
lee,  I  now  do  it  with  great  sincerity, 
my  belief,  that  the  inward  revelation 
will  of  God  to  man  by  the  opera- 
is  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  only  ground  of 
having  our  understandings  opened, 
y  to  see  into  the  mystery  of  the  re- 
love  of  God,  in  and  through  Jesus 


"Indices,  historical  and  rational  to  a  revision 
of  the  Scriptures." 
A  work  with  the  above  title  has  recently 
been  put  before  the  public  by  David  Newport, 
who  claims  to  be  "  A  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,"  and  who  has  dedicated  it  "  to  the 
Society  of  Friends." 

The  kind  of  revision  he  says  he  desires,  is 
to  be  in  accordance  with  science  and  reason, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  But  his 
object  appears  to  be,  so  far  as  his  effort  can 
accomplish  it,  to  undermine  all  belief  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  as  we  now  have 
them ;  to  induce  his  readers  to  believe  that 
much  of  what  are  called  the  four  Gospels,  and 
parts  of  the  Epistles,  are  cunningly  devised 
fables,  compiled  by  different  persons  in  dif- 
ferent ages ;  to  destroy  belief  in  the  deity  of 
Christ ;  who  he  represents  as  having  been 
"transformed  into  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,"  "  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  for 
new  gods,"  in  Greeks,  "  who  had  been  but 
recently  worshippers  at  the  shrines  of  the 
heathen  divinities  ;"  (page  88)  and  to  induce 
whoever  he  can  persuade  thereto  to  reject, 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  "  narrow,  un- 
philosophical,  untenable  and  uncharitable 
creed"  of  "evangelical  Christianity."  (page 
217.) 

So  far  as  we  have  looked  through  the  book 
we  have  discovered  nothing  new  in  the  data, 
nor  does  it  differ,  in  any  important  respect, 
from  the  oft  refuted  reasoning  of  deistical 
writers.  With  the  painful  feelings  called 
forth  by  witnessing  such  labored  attempts  to 
bring  the  Son  and  Sent  of  the  Father  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  man,  and  to  destroy  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  christian,  there  is  mingled 
commiseration  for  any  one  who  thus  allows 
himself  to  be  made  an  instrument  so  to  darken 
and  bewilder  others  as  may  possibly  mislead 
them  to  eternal  destruction.  Surely  if  such 
would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  same 
cause  before  them,  the  teachings  of  the  past 
might  convince  that  all  such  attempts  to  in- 
validate the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
destroy  the  christian  faith  as  set  forth  there- 
in— so  signally  established  and  realized  as 
they  have  been  in  the  experience  of  every 
true  disciple  of  Christ  from  one  age  to  another 
— is  worse  than  vain,  it  is  like  "running  upon 
the  thick  bosses  of  the  Almighty's  bucklers." 
How  unhappy  have  been  the  lives  of  many 
who  have  used  the  talents  conferred  on  them, 


in  this  unrighteous  cause,  and  how  awful  their 
situation  when  death  found  them  either  in 
stupid  indifference  or  agonized  despair!  The 
humble,  confiding  christian  who  has  been 
favored,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  his  soul,  to  lay  hold  of  Christ  Jesus, 
as  his  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  knows  that 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  thus  revealed  Him 
unto  him,  but  his  reconciled  and  loving  Father 
in  heaven,  and  all  the  sneers,  the  cavils  and 
arguments  of  the  sceptic,  move  him  not;  nor 
has  he  fear  that  their  assaults  on  Christianity 
will  succeed,  for  he  remembers  that  his  Master 
and  Lord  has  said,  upon  this  Rock,  (himself,) 
I  will  build  my  church,  and  tho  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

We  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  notice  this  work, 
in  order  to  say,  that  though  the  author  may 
assume  the  name,  he  is  not  a  Friend,  nor  is 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  anti-christian  sentiments  he  seeks  to 
promulgate. 

By  the  language  used  we  suppose  he  is  in 
membership  with  those  who  separated  from 
Friends  in  1827—8.  We  are  loth  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  many  among  them  who 
will  repudiate  the  opinions  published  in  this 
work,  but  so  long  as  their  Society  adheres  to 
the  "  dogma"  so  often  uttered  by  Elias  Hicks 
that  "  belief  is  no  virtue  and  unbelief  no 
crime,"  they  will  have  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  such  unitarian  productions  of  its 
members,  whether  preached  or  put  forth  by 
the  press.  It  is  to  that  Society  (commonly 
called  Hicksites,  to  distinguish  them  from 
Friends,)  that  the  author  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing. "  But  I  hear  some  reader  exclaiming, 
Handle  not  in  so  irreverent  a  manner  the 
'  Word  of  God.'  I  reply  that  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  book  is  dedicated  to  a  re- 
ligious Society,  who  do  not  believe  in  infallible 
books  nor  in  infallible  men!  we  believe,  not 
in  an  external  but  in  an  Internal  Word,  that 
in  the  language  of  scripture  is  '  the  word  that 
is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart."  (page  73.)  The  Society  of  Friends, 
though  they  give  not  the  title  "  Word  of  God" 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  know  there  are  inaccu- 
racies in  the  English  translation,  yet  believe 
them  to  have  been  written  by  holy  men  of  God 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  contain  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  the  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning,  which  was  with  God  and  was  God, 
took  flesh  in  "that  holy  thing"  which  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  dwelt  among 
men  ;  and  that  he,  Jesus  Christ,  was  infallible, 
for  in  Him  tho  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  ;  and 
that  He  is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to 
all  those  who  have  living  faith  in  Him.  Were 
a  member  among  Friends  to  promulgate 
opinions  contrary  to  these,  or  such  as  the 
author  of  "Indices"  has  put  forth,  and  he 
could  not  be  reclaimed,  he  would  be  disowned 
from  the  Society. 

In  the  work  there  are  short  extracts  taken 
from  the  writings  of  several  of  the  early 
Friends,  all  of  which  are  misrepresentations 
so  far  as  they  are  brought  forward  to  induce 
the  reader  to  suppose  that  they  held  similar 
views  with  the  author  on  the  subjects,  treated 
of,  views  which  thoso  christian  men  would 
have  condemned  and  loathed. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  each  of  the 
small  works  mentioned  in  the  following  ex- 
planatory printed  communication  from  their 
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author,  which  we  prefer  giving  to  our  readers 
in  place  of  any  observations  of  our  own. 

THE  BIBLE  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  common  proverb,  "  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt,"  can  obviously  be  true  only  of  su- 
perficial observers  and  livers,  whose  tastes 
incline  them  to  observe  or  to  imagine  con- 
temptible things  or  qualities.  To  a  true  saga- 
city and  a  manly  aspiration,  familiarity  will 
be  a  Bure  road  to  reverence  in  anything  at  all 
deserving  of  reverence.  In  the  too  frequent 
absence,  however,  of  these  noble  traits,  any 
enforced  or  solicited  familiarity  with  even  the 
best  of  persons  or  things  must  obviously  be 
fraught  with  dangers  which  need  at  least  to 
be  provided  for.  Unpalatable  truths  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  merely 
because  unpalatable. 

The  testimony  of  the  ages  inculcates  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  The  progress 
of  science  in  our  time  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  merely  intellectual  interpretation  of 
its  contents  in  past  times  has  been  more  or 
less  erroneous.  As  a  consequence,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  duty  of  all  lovers  of  established 
truth,  and  of  all  seekers  of  progress  in  truth, 
to  explore  how  far  these  misinterpretations 
may  be  traced  to  the  mere  limitations  of  the 
human  intellect,  with  the  closely  allied  limi- 
tations of  human  language,  at  those  earlier 
stages  of  progress  in  the  universal  truth  of 
matter,  mind,  and  spirit. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  an 
allegorical  effusion  entitled  "  Aspects  of  Hu- 
manity," published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
and  of  two  series  of  essays  collectively  styled 
"  Windfalls"  and  "  Sober  Thoughts  on  Staple 
Themes,"  published  by  Claxton,  Eemsen  & 
HufFelfinger,  to  vindicate,  as  he  apprehends  it 
has  not  been  elsewhere  vindicated,  the  truth 
of  the  practical  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole.  There  are  indeed  only  incidental  allu- 
sions to  those  teachings  in  detail;  but  in  so 
alluding,  the  obligation  has  been  recognized 
of  seizing  or  seeking  in  all  cases  the  spiritual 
aspect  or  import  of  the  inspired  utterance, 
and  of  distinguishing  between  its  perfection 
and  fulness,  and  the  imperfection  and  limita- 
tion of  the  forms  of  thought  and  language. 
So  only,  obviously,  can  both  thought  and  lan- 
guage retain  that  modified  validity,  which  is 
all  that,  in  any  human  interpretation  and  ex- 
position, they  can  claim. 

The  writer  has  not  hoped  to  escape — he  has 
written  rather  with  the  view  of  indicating  the 
impossibility  of  escaping — the  confusion  of 
subject  and  object  in  those  last  analyses  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  in  which  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  speak  of  power  as  a  thing, 
of  motion  as  a  fact,  and  of  life  as  an  idea.  He 
has  sought,  not  to  remove  the  ground  of  mys- 
tery, but  simply  to  trace  therein  the  firm 
foundations  of  the  eternal  principle  of  order. 

E.  E. 

Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  1871. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — On  the  6th  and  7th  inst.,  conferences  were 
held  at  Frankfort  between  Bismarck  and  Baron  Von 
Arnim,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  Jules  Favre  and 
others  representing  the  government  of  France.  They 
alleged  that  the  payment  by  France  of  the  contribution 
in  accordance  with  the  preliminaries  of  peace  was  im- 
possible, and  asked  for  concessions,  offering  as  an  equi- 
valent the  prolongation  of  the  commercial  treaty  and 
advantageous  arrangements  with  the  eastern  railways. 
They  also  desired  such  modifications  of  the  treaty  as 
would  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  Paris  revolt,  viz., 
the  possession  of  Forts  Charenton,  Nogent,  Rosny  and 
Noisy  by  tho  Versailles  forces  ;  also  the  restoration  of 
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some  of  the  captured  arms  and  munitions,  and  a  prompt 
return  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  It-is  understood  that  an 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  main  points,  and  that  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  French  Assembly  and  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  for  ratification.  Pending  the  conference 
the  latter  telegraphed  to  Bismarck,  saying:  "While 
strictly  adhering  to  the  preliminary  stipulation  I  am 
willing  to  afford  all  possible  facilities  for  a  complete 
understanding.  I  am  willing  to  fully  discuss  the  means 
for  an  early  suppression  of  anarchy  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legal  government  in  France." 

President  Thiers,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Paris,  says  the  Germans  declare  that  they  will  merci- 
lessly resume  the  war  unless  the  insurrection  is  at  once 
suppressed.  He  requests  the  citizens  to  reunite  and 
open  the  gates.  The  work  of  cannon  will  then  cease, 
and  tranquility  and  abundance  take  their  place.  The 
promise  of  amnesty  and  due  provision  for  the  poor,  are 
also  held  out  to  induce  submission. 

Versailles  dispatches  intimate  that  if  the  Germans 
should  again  take  and  hold  the  capital,  the  restoration 
of  the  Imperial  government  may  be  apprehended. 

The  contest  around  Paris  between  the  forces  of  the 
Commune  and  those  of  the  government  have  continued 
without  marked  results,  though  the  latter  appear  to  be 
slowly  gaining  ground.  Some  of  the  engagements  have 
been  very  sanguinary,  and  the  Communists  have  lost 
many  men  killed,  wounded  or  captured.  At  one  time 
they  abandoned  Fort  d'Issy,  but  subsequently  rallied 
and  retook  it. 

General  Cluseret  has  been  removed,  and  the  control 
of  the  entire  Communist  army  has  been  given  to  Gen. 
Bossel.  General  Dombrowski  and  others  have  subor- 
dinate commands.  The  military  abilities  of  General 
Rossel  are  said  to  be  much  above  those  of  Cluseret. 

Provisions  are  scarce  in  Paris,  but  limited  supplies 
still  arrive  by  the  northern  railway.  The  Commune 
has  suppressed  seven  of  the  Paris  newspapers.  The 
railway  companies  have  all  paid  the  sums  demanded 
of  them,  and  1,680,000  francs  have  been  received  by  the 
Commune  from  that  source.  Hereafter  weekly  pay- 
ments will  be  required. 

The  Prussians  having  demanded  the  strict  execution 
of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  Paris  Commune  has 
been  obliged  to  reduce  the  garrison  in  Fort  Vincennes. 
It  is  now  held  by  only  a  small  force. 

Several  agents  of  the  Paris  Commune  have  visited 
London  with  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  provisions  for  the  city,  but  as  they  pro- 
posed to  pay  in  thirty  days,  the  dealers  declined  to  con- 
tract with  them. 

A  London  dispatch  says,  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
declared  on  the  first  inst.  that  he  would  not  return  to 
France,  nor  listen  to  any  proposition  for  his  return.  It 
was  however  rumored  in  London  on  the  8th,  that  he 
had  gone  to  France  secretly,  relying  upon  the  disaffec- 
tion in  the  army  for  support  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
the  throne.  The  imperialists  are  said  to  be  very  active 
in  the  rural  districts  of  France. 

On  the  6th  inst.,  a  sortie  was  made  from  Paris  in  the 
direction  of  Issy.  The  insurgents  were  repulsed  with 
severe  loss  and  fled  to  Paris. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  been  entirely  removed. 
The  Sultan  has  sent  an  embassy  to  Berlin  to  congratu- 
late the  Emperor  William  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Germany. 

Advices  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  4th  mo.  12th,  state 
that  the  city  was  suffering  frightfully  from  the  ravages 
of  yellow  fever.  The  deaths  had  increased  to  seven 
hundred  per  day. 

Earl  Granville  announced  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  government  had  received  official  dis- 
patches confirming  the  safety  of  Dr.  Livingston,  the 
African  traveller,  and  giving  assurance  that  his  imme- 
diate wants  had  been  provided  for.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  passed  the  bill  for  the  protection  of  life  in 
Ireland. 

After  much  contention  over  the  ministerial  budget 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  finally  carried  by  a 
majority  of  46.  The  bill  enfranchising  women,  gave 
rise  to  a  spirited  debate  in  the  House,  and  was  rejected 
on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  69.  Jacob 
Bright,  Lord  John  Manners,  Professor  Playfair,  and 
others,  advocated  the  measure,  and  it  was  opposed  by 
Gladstone,  Bouverie,  and  Beresford  Hope. 

The  discussion  of  the  new  army  regulation  bill  con- 
tinues in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  proposed  abo- 
lition of  the  purchase  of  commissions  is  strongly  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  military  members.  Cardwell, 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  denied  that  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  would  subject  officers  to  loss,  as  com- 
missions sold  since  the  introduction  of  the  measure  had 
brought  full  prices. 


London,  5th  mo.  8th.  Consols,  93f.  U.  S.  sLl 
1862,  90| ;  of  1867,  92£;  do.  ten-forties,  89 J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  l\d.  a  7fd. ;  Or I 
7$d.  a  7|cf. 

United  States. — According  to  a  Washingtoi  j 
patch,  the  Joint  High  Commission  came  to  a| 
agreement  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  :| 
treaty  was  then  signed.  It  has  next  to  receive  the! 
tion  of  the  President  and  Senate. 

The  revised  census  of  California  givesapopul 
of  560,223.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  185| 
92,597,  and  in  1860,  379,994. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numl 
248.  There  were  34  deaths  from  consumption,! 
heart  disease,  15  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  8  of  f  I 
and  9  of  old  age.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Fl 
month,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  wasfl 
deg.,  the  highest  during  the  month,  85.50  deg.,  ail 
lowest  38  deg.  The  amount  of  rain  for  the  montl  I 
inches.  The  highest  mean  temperature  for  the  pi 
years,  occurred  last  month :  the  average  in  that  II 
period,  for  the  Fourth  month,  was  51.35  deg.  1 
lowest  mean  occurred  in  1794,  44  deg. 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  calliB 
tentiou  to  the  recent  act  of  Congress  to  "  enfoil 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  th! 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purjB 
He  declares  his  reluctance  to  call  into  exercise  I 
the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  him  by  til 
but  that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so  whenevl 
wherever  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  pur! 
securing  to  all  citizens  the  peaceful  enjoyment  I 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  ami 

The  estimated  loss  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  c| 
the  Bonnet  Carre  crevasse,  is  more  than  30,00C| 
heads,  or  thirty  million  pounds. 

The  immigration  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska  tl 
sent  season  is  very  large.  At  Quincy,  Illinois! 
7,000  emigrants  cross  weekly  for  all  points.      '  H 

The  weather  at  San  Francisco  is  warm  and  dr! 
market  is  supplied  with  strawberries  in  such  pr  »■ 
that  they  are  sold  by  retail  at  from  four  to  six  eel; 
pound. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  que! 
on  the  8th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  111!1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117;  ditto,  5-20' s,  1868,  113« 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109£.  Superfine  flour,  $5.50  Ai 
finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.40.  Amber  western  K 
j-1.55  a  $1.60 ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  $1.51.  K 
barley,  $1.10.  Oats,  65  a  69  cts.  Western  mix! 
78  a  80  cts.;  yellow,  81  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotllj 
a  15|  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Si! 
flour,  $5.25  a  $5.75  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $8.75.  ! 
red  wheat,  $1.51 ;  western,  $1.55  a  $1.60.  Yelh! 
78  cts.;  western  mixed,  74  a  76  cts.  Oats,  63  !| 
Lard,  11 J  a  12  cts.  Bacon  hams,  11 J  a  12J  cts.  |] 
seed,  8  a  9  cts.  Timothy,  $5  a  $6.  Flaxsei! 
$2.10.  About  2,000  head  of  beef  cattle  were  sol II 
Avenue  Drove-yard.  Extra  at  8  a  8£  cts.;  fair  ! 
6J  a  7J  cts.,  and  common  4  a  6  cts.  per  l!l 
Wooled  sheep  sold  at  6j  a  8  cts.  per  lb.  gr!ij 
clipped  at  5  a  6J  cts.  Corn  fed  hogs,  $8  a  $|i 
100  lbs.  net.  Chicago— No.  2  wheat,  $1.26'!l 
54£  cts.  Oats,  48  cts.  Rye,  89 £  cts.  Barlewl 
Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  S6.50.  Red  wheat,  |<J 
tl.40.  Oats,  52  a  55  cts.  Barley,  $1.15.  Laml'l 
Cotton,  14J  a  14£  cts.  I 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  l|< 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YO  ! 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wantei||J 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  F;!|l 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to  ||  ] 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  |*1 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  PhiisP 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  Ill 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  I  I 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INS.  II 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhUa<M;l 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  |  I 
ngton,  M.  D.  I 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patient  Ml 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  1 1 
Managers.  I 


Married,  Fourth  month  6th,  1871,  at  | 
Meeting-house,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  John  B.  Coj  I 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  to  Sarah  T.  Leeds,,  da  I  j 
the  late  Nathan  Leeds,  of  the  former  place.    I  I 

~  WILLIAM Th rp^ErPRWrTEB  I ' 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 

I 
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For  "The  Friend." 


(Continued  from  page  298.) 

Tow  imagine, — can  you  ? — rising  up,  sheer 
sharp,  on  each  side  of  this  line  of  fertile 
ity,  irregularly-flowing  and  variously- 
rned  walls  of  granite  rock,  thrice  as  high 
le  Connecticut  valley's  Mounts  Tom  and 
poke,  twice  as  high  as  Berkshire's  Gray- 
,  and  quite  as  high  as  New  Hampshire's 
nt  Washington.  The  color  of  the  rock 
tly  varies.  A  grayish  drab  or  yellow  is 
iominant  shade,  warm  and  soft.  In  large 
s,  it  whitens  out ;  and  again  it  is  dark  and 
)lored  as  if  by  long  exposure  to  rain  and 
r  and  wind.  Sometimes  the  light  and 
:  shades  are  thrown  into  sharp  contrast 
single  wall.  More  varied  and  exquisite 
are  the  shapes  into  which  the  rocks  are 
wn.  The  one  great  conspicuous  object 
he  valley  is  a  massive,  two-sided  wall, 
ding  out  into  and  over  the  meadow,  yel- 
sh-gray  in  color,  and  rising  up  into  space, 
•oken,  square,  perpendicular,  for  full  three- 
ten  of  a  mile.  It  bears  in  Spanish  and 
an,  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah;  and 
easy  to  believe  that  it  was  an  object  of 
jhip  by  the  barbarians,  as  it  is  not  diffi- 
for  civilization  to  recognize  the  Infinite 
I  and  impossible  not  to  feel  awed  and 
bled  in  its  presence. 

.n  other  places  these  mountain  walls  of 
take  similar  and  only  less  majestic  shapes; 
e  as  frequently  they  assume  more  fantas- 
nd  poetical  forms.  Here  and  there  are 
d  massive  domes,  as  perfect  in  shape  as 
■on's  State-house  dome,  and  bigger  than 
■ntire  of  a  dozen  State-houses.  The  high- 
•ock  of  the  valley  is  a  perfect  half-dome, 
sharp  and  square  in  the  middle,  and  ris- 
loar  a  mile  or  five  thousand  feet, — as  high 
[ount  Washington  is  above  the  level  of 
•lea, — over  the  little  lake  which  perfectly 
ors  its  majestic  form  at  its  foot.  Perfect 
mids  take  their  places  in  the  wall;  then 
>  pyramids  come  in  families,  and  mount 
r,  one  after  and  above  the  other,  as  '  The 
e  Brothers.'  '  The  Cathedral  Rocks'  and 
Cathedral  Spires'  unite  the  great  im- 
liveness,  the  beauty  and  the  fantastic 
s  of  the  Gothic  architecture.  From  their 


shape  and  color  alike,  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
in  looking  upon  them,  that  you  are  under  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Gothic  Cathedral,  to  which 
those  of  Cologne  and  Milan  are  but  baby- 
houses. 

"The  most  common  form  of  the  rocks  is  a 
slightly  sloping  bare  wall,  lying  in  long,  dizzy 
sweeps,  sometimes  horizontal,  sometimes  per- 
pendicular, and  stretching  up  and  up  so  high 
as  to  cheat  the  valley  out  of  hours  of  sunshine 
every  day.  Here  huge  arches  are  carved  on 
the  face;  there  long,  narrow  shelves  run  mid- 
way, along  which  and  in  every  available 
crevice,  great  pines  sprout  and  grow,  yet  ap- 
pearing like  shrubs  against  the  broad  height 
of  the  wall;  again,  the  rock  lies  in  thick  folds, 
one  upon  another,  like  the  hide  of  the  rhino- 
ceros ;  occasional  columns  stand  out  as  if  sculp- 
tured upon  the  surface;  sometimes  it  juts  out 
at  the  top  over  the  valley  like  the  brim  of  a 
hat;  and  then  it  recedes  and  sharpens  to  a 
cone.  Many  of  the  various  shapes  and  shades 
of  color  in  the  surface  of  these  massive  walls 
of  rock,  come  from  the  peeling  off  of  great 
masses  of  the  granite.  Frost  and  ice  get  into 
the  weak  crevices,  and  blast  out  huge  slices 
or  fragments,  that  fall  in  boulders,  from  the 
size  of  a  great  house  down  to  that  of  an  ap- 
ple, into  the  valley  below. 

"  Over  the  sides  of  the  walls  pour  streams 
of  water  out  of  narrower  valleys  still  above ; 
and  yet  higher  and  farther  away,  rise  to 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  the  culmi- 
nating peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  with  ever 
visible  fields  of  melting  snows.  All  forms 
and  shapes  and  colors  of  majesty  and  beauty 
cluster  around  this  narrow  spot. 

'  The  Water  Falls  of  the  valley,  though  a 
lesser  incident  in  all  its  attractions,  offer  much 
that  is  marvellous  and  beautiful.  Our  August 
visit  was,  however,  at  the  season  of  their 
feeblest  power.  It  is  in  May  and  June,  when 
their  fountains  are  freshest,  that  they  appear 
at  their  best,  and  assume  their  proper  place 
in  the  grand  panoroma  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. In  the  main  portion  of  the  valley, 
the  Bridal  Veil  is  the  first  conspicuous  fall, — 
now  a  dainty  rivulet  starting  over  a  precipice 
nine  hundred  feet  high,  but  nearly  all  lost  at 
once  in  delicate  spray  that  sways  and  scatters 
n  the  light  breeze,  and  fastens  upon  the  wall, 
as  sign  of  its  being  and  its  beauty,  the  fabled 
rainbow  of  promise.  The  name  of  this  fall  is 
well  chosen ;  it  is  type  of  the  delicate  gauze, 
floating  and  illusory,  by  which  brides  delight 
to  hide  their  blushes  and  give  mystery  to  their 
charms.  Farther  up,  before  the  hotel,  you 
see  the  Yo  Semite  Fall,  perhaps  twice  the 
size  in  volume  of  the  Bridal  Yeil,  but  distin- 
guished for  its  height, — the  greatest  height 
of  any  water-fall  yet  discovered  in  the  world. 
It  is  broken  about  two-thirds  the  way  down 
its  high  wall  of  rock  by  projecting  masses  of 
the  mountain,  giving  it  several  hundred  feet 
of  cataract  passage ;  but  counting  its  whole 
fall  from  top  to  bottom,  it  is  two  thousand 
six  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  is  only  fif- 


teen times  as  high  as  Niagara  Falls !  Now, 
it  was  a  mere  silvery  ribbon  of  spray,  shoot- 
ing down  its  long  passage  in  delicate  rockets 
of  whitened  foam.  Earlier  in  the  season, 
when  ten  times  the  volume  of  water  pours 
down,  it  must,  indeed,  be  a  feature  of  fasci- 
nating, wonderful  beauty. 

"  The  valley  above  this  point  separates  into 
three  narrow  canons,  and  these  are  soon 
walled  in  by  the  uprising  rocks.  At  the  end 
of  one  of  these,  the  main  branch  of  the  river 
falls  from  its  upper  fountains  over  two  walls, 
one  four  hundred  feet  high  and  the  other  six 
hundred,  at  points  half  a  mile  apart.  The 
lower  and  lesser  fall  is  called  the  Vernal,  and 
pours  down  its  whole  height  without  a  break, 
and  forms  at  the  base  a  most  exquisite  circu- 
lar rainbow,  one  of  the  rarest  phenomenon  in 
all  nature.  The  upper  fall  bears  the  name  of 
Nevada,  breaks  as  it  comes  over  its  crest  into 
a  grand  blossom  of  spray,  and  strikes,  about 
half  way  down  its  six  hundred  feet,  the  ob- 
truding wall,  which  thence  offers  just  suffi- 
cient slope  to  keep  the  water  and  carry  it  in 
chasing,  circling  lines  of  foam  to  the  bottom. 
This  is  the  fall  of  falls, — there  is  no  rival  to  it 
here  in  exquisite,  various,  fascinating  beauty; 
and  Switzerland,  which  abounds  in  waterfalls 
of  like  type,  holds  none  of  such  peculiar 
charms.  Not  a  drop  of  the  rich  stream  of 
water  but  is  white  in  its  whole  passage, — it 
is  one  sheet,  rather  one  grand  lace-work  of 
spray  from  beginning  to  end.  As  it  sweeps 
down  its  plane  of  rock,  each  drop  all  distinct, 
all  alive,  there  is  nothing  of  human  art  that 
you  can  compare  it  with  but  innumerable 
snow-white  point-lace  collars  and  capes ;  as 
much  more  delicate  and  beautiful  and  perfect, 
however,  as  Nature  ever  is  than  Art.  For 
half  the  distance  between  the  two  falls,  the 
river  runs  swift  over  a  solid  plane  of  granite, 
clean  and  smooth  as  ice,  as  if  Neptune  was 
on  a  grand  sliding-down-hill  frolic. 

"  The  excursion  to  this  head  of  the  chasm 
from  the  stopping-place  below  is  through  nar- 
row defiles,  over  fallen  rocks,  up  the  sides  of 
precipices,  and  over  perpendicular  walls  by 
ladders,  for  a  total  distance  of  about  four 
miles,  and  is  the  most  difficult  and  fatiguing 
one  that  confronts  the  visitor ;  but  both  in 
the  beauty  of  its  water-falls,  and  the  new  and 
rare  shapes  of  rock  scenery  that  it  offers,  it  is 
most  richly  compensating,  and  never  should 
be  omitted. 

"The  name  that  has  attached  to  this  beau- 
tiful valley  is  both  unique  and  euphonious. 
It  rolls  off  the  tongue  most  liquidly  when  you 
get  the  mastery  of  its  pronunciation.  Most 
strangers  render  it  Yo  Sermite,  or  Yo-Sem-ite; 
but  the  true  style  is  Yo  Sem-i-te.  It  is  Indian 
for  Grizzly  Bear,  and  probably  was  also  the 
name  of  a  noted  chief,  who  reigned  over  the 
Indians  in  this,  their  favorite  retreat,  and 
from  this  chief  comes  the  application  of  the 
name  to  the  locality  and  its  marvellous  scen- 
ery. The  foot  of  white  man  never  trod  its 
limits, — the  eye  of  white  man  never  looked 
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upon  its  sublime  wonders  till  1851,  when  he 
camo  here  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  with 
whom  the  settlers  were  then  at  war.  The 
red  men  had  boasted  that  their  retreat  was 
secure;  that  they  had  one  spot  which  then- 
enemies  could  never  penetrate;  and  here  they 
would  gather  in  and  enjoy  their  spoils  unmo- 
lested. But  to  the  white  man's  revenge  was 
now  added  the  stimulus  of  curiosity ;  and 
hither  he  found  his  way,  and,  coming  to  kill 
and  exterminate,  he  has  staid,  and  will  forever 
henceforth  stay,  to  wonder  and  worship. 

"  The  journey  from  San  Francisco  to  this 
sublime  charm  in  California  scenery  is  at  pre- 
sent long  and  tedious.  The  Yo  Semite  Valley 
lies  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south- 
east of  the  city,  in  a  direct  line,  far  up  among 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Stockton,  at 
the  foot  of  the  San  Joaquin  Yalley,  is  the  real 
point  of  departure  for  the  valley,  and  from 
nere  the  distance  varies  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  according  to  the 
route  traveled.  Stockton  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  by  water, 
— an  evening  and  night  steamboat  ride ;  but 
the  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through  it  on  the 
way  from  Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  and 
by  the  cars  it  is  but  a  three  or  four  hours  ride 
from  either  of  those  places.  At  present,  the 
best  route  on  from  Stockton  is  the  longest, 
and  by  way  of  Mariposa.  A  day's  stage  ride 
up  the  San  Joaquin  Yalley, — a  broad  and  rich 
area,  now  greatly  given  up  to  wheat-growing, 
and  dry  and  dusty  to  suffocating  degree  in 
summer, — leaves  the  traveller  at  Bear  Yalley 
or  Mariposa  for  the  night.       *       *  * 

"It  is  twenty-five  miles  now  to  the  Grand 
Valley;  and  taking  our  lunch  along,  we  shall 
ride  it  comfortably  in  a  single  day,  and  find 
hotel  accommodations  at  night  within  the 
valley.  The  day's  ride  takes  us  as  high  as 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  treats 
us  to  the  finest  forest  and  meadow  scenery  of 
the  Sierras,  and  drops  us  down  by  a  very 
precipitous  trail  to  the  scenes  that  have  in- 
vited and  will  so  richly  compensate  us.  The 
valley  itself  is  about  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level ;  the  mountain  walls  rising  up 
from  it  range  from  two  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand feet  higher,  or  from  six  thousand  to  nine 
thousand  feet  high,  while  on  beyond  the  crests 
of  the  great  range  add  three  to  five  thousand 
feet  to  these.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
visitors  should  bring  camping  and  cooking 
outfits  with  them ;  hotels  and  ranches  are 
scattered  along  either  route  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  give  all  essential  accommoda- 
tions; but,  if  they  do,  they  will  reap  great 
satisfaction  in  the  independence  that  follows. 
With  plenty  of  blankets,  a  safe,  dry  and  com- 
fortable bed  is  ever  at  hand,  and  the  limit  of 
the  day's  journey  is  always  your  own  choice. 
All  the  distinctive  features  of  the  valley  may 
be  seen  in  three  days ;  indeed,  its  great  beau- 
ties lie  at  once  and  together  before  the  eye; 
we  nearly  see  the  end  from  the  beginning ; 
and  the  valley  closes  up  so  sharply,  both  above 
and  below,  that  it  is  easier  to  get  in  and  out 
by  scaling  the  walls  than  by  following  the 
stream.  But  memorable  in  one's  life  is  the 
week  spent  under  the  rocks  and  by  the  side 
of  the  waters  of  the  Yo  Semite." 

(To  to  concluded.) 


"If  there  be  faith  and  the  Spirit,  they  are 
sufficient  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  without 
any  outward  ceremonies  whatsoever." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
Manchester,  10th  mo.  26th,  1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  obliged  to  thee  for 
the  particular  account  of  the  state  of  the 

church  in  ,  though  alas !  it  is  a  very  poor 

one  ;  and  I  am  afraid  such  is  the  case  too  gen- 
erally amongst  us  every  where.  Why  it  is  so, 
the  cause  is  as  obvious  as  are  the  effects ;  the 
people  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  gone  after 
other  gods ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  Lord's 
heritage  is  become  desolate,  and  "  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sion  covered  with  a  cloud."  Yet,  how- 
ever discouraging  the  present  situation  of 
things  may  appear;  however  affecting  the 
prevailing  desolation,  so  that  the  standard- 
bearers  may  be  ready  to  faint,  and  like  poor 
Elijah  may  be  ready  to  think  and  conclude 
that  they  only  are  left,  and  their  lives  also  are 
in  danger,  I  do  believe  there  is  not  only  left 
a  seven  thousand  amongst  us,  "  all  the  knees" 
of  whom  "  have  not  bowed  to  Baal,"  and  every 
mouth  of  whom  "hath  not  kissed  him;"  but 
I  do  believe  the  Lord,  in  unfailing  mercy,  is 
bringing  His  work  again  upon  the  wheel,  and 
that  he  will  yet  more  and  more  effectually 
revive  it,  as  "  in  the  midst  of  the  years."  So 
that  I  would  not  have  us  to  be  discouraged. 
I  believe  the  Lord  would  not  have  us  be  dis- 
couraged, neither  grow  weary,  nor  faint  in 
our  minds ;  but  rather  let  the  hands  that  hang 
down  be  lifted  up,  and  the  feeble  knees  con- 
firmed; for  the  Lord  is  remembering  Sion ; 
He  will  rebuild  her  waste  places,  so  that  she 
shall  yet  become  the  "  perfection  of  beauty, 
and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth."  "  Therefore 
rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  be  glad  with 
her,  all  ye  that  love  her,  rejoice  for  joy  with 
her,  all  ye  that  mourn  for  her,  that  ye  may 
suck  and  be  satisfied  with  the  breasts  of  her 
consolation,  that  ye  may  milk  out  and  be  de- 
lighted with  the  abundance  of  her  glory." 

The  cause  is  not  ours,  "if  thou  dost  well 
shall  thou  not  be  accepted  ?"  Let  others  do 
what  they  will,  let  them  choose  and  worship 
what  gods  they  please,  "  as  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord:"  let  us  thus 
consider  and  resolve.  What !  though  many 
are  offended  in  Christ,  and  draw  back  from 
following  Him.  Shall  we  also  go  away?  God 
forbid  this  should  ever  be  the  case  with  any 
that  have  known  Him,  and  that  with  Him 
are  the  rewards  of  eternal  life. 

Oh  that  we  might  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere in  faithfulness  under  every  permitted 
dispensation,  whether  to  ourselves  or  to  the 
church  of  Christ  ?  Leaving  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  things  to  Him,  who  hath  the 
control  of  times  and  seasons,  let  us  be  resigned 
to  our  various  allotments,  and  not  murmur  at 
the  cup  which  the  Father  hath  given  us.  Re- 
member, we  are  but  servants  and  stewards, 
that  it  will  be  enough  for  us  if  we  be  found 
faithful.  What !  though  that  part  of  the  vine- 
yard be  unpleasant  to  labor  in;  though  there 
be  not  many  mighty  works  to  be  done,  be- 
cause of  unbelief,  though  the  fields  should  not 
be  white  unto  harvest,  but  rather  the  fallow 
ground  want  ploughing  up,  that  the  thorns 
and  briers  may  be  consumed ;  nay,  though 
none  should  believe  our  report,  and  "though 
Israel  be  not  gathered,"  those  who  have  been 
careful  to  abide  in  their  lot,  who  have  been 
attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
and  given  the  people  warning  from  Him, 
"shall  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
and  their  God  shall  be  their  strength." 

I  wish  thee  to  let  see  this ;  I  may 

acknowledge  he  has  been  much  in  my  mind 


whilst  I  have  been  writing ;  for,  though  h 
personally  a  stranger  to  me,  yet  my  heart 
been  filled  with  earnest  prayer  for  his  prei 
vation  in  the  right  way  of  the  Lord ;  "  t 
neither  things  present,  nor  things  to  co;| 
nor  height,  nor  depth,"  may  ever  be  able 
beguile  him  of  his  reward,  or  frustrate  in  { 
measure,  the  gracious  intentions  of  the 
mighty  concerning  him. 

I  wish  for  thee,  my  dear  friend,  care 
reverent  attention,  and  humble  obedience 
every  manifestation  of  duty ;  and  that  hen 
thou  mayest  increase  in  true  riches. 
I  am  thy  affectionate  friend, 

John  Thori 


From  the  "  leisure  Hoir 

Punctuality  and  Integrity. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Sampson  Wilder,  a  w 
known  American  merchant,  the  follow 
personal  anecdotes  are  recorded.  S.  Wil 
during  a  long  period  resided  in  Paris,  wh 
he  was  the  leader  in  many  Christian  i 
philanthropic  enterprises.  He  began  his  cc 
mercial  career  as  clerk  in  a  fancy  silk  t 
dry  goods  store  in  Charlestown,  Mass: — 

MY  FIRST  START  IN  BUSINESS. 

I  had  completed  the  term  of  my  clerks! 
or  as  it  was  called  in  those  days,  apprenti 
ship,  in  the  respectable  mercantile  houst 
Colonel  Henley,  in  Charlestown,  whose  wid 
was  a  sister  of  the  great  merchant  prince 
that  day,  Thomas  Russell,  and  was  also  sist 
in-law  of  the  distinguished  merchant,  Jc 
Codman. 

Having  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of 
ing  personally  known  to  these  distinguisl 
families,  and  being  then  engaged  in  windi 
up  the  concerns  of  my  late  employers,  p 
paratory  to  commencing  business  on  my  o 
account,  an  old  country  customer  called 
our  store  one  morning,  and  after  having  m£ 
a  selection  of  several  articles  which  we  s 
had  on  hand,  and  wishing,  in  order  to  cc 
plete  his  assortment,  half  a  bale  of  Rue 
duck,  which  we  had  not,  I  told  him  that 
might  calculate  upon  having  it  at  the  time 
was  to  call  for  the  other  articles,  which  t 
at  one  o'clock. 

I  soon  left  for  Boston,  in  order  to  obt) 
the  article  wanted.  Having  purchased  it,  a 
not  meeting  with  the  truckman  who  usua 
transported  at  noon  the  merchandise  tl 
was  ready  to  be  taken  over  to  Charlestowi 
engaged  a  young  man  with  a  wheelbarr 
to  take  over  the  bale  of  duck.  After  accc 
plishing  my  other  business,  I  proceeded 
my  return  home.  On  reaching  Back  Str< 
leading  to  Charlestown  Bridge,  I  perceh 
the  young  man  sitting  upon  the  wheelbarrc 
quite  overpowered  by  the  tremendous  heal 
the  day,  and  unable  to  proceed  any  furtb 

Having  promised  the  goods  at  one  o'clo 
and  it  being  already  half-past  twelve,  and 
time  to  be  lost,  1  immediately  seized  1 
wheelbarrow,  dressed  as  I  was  in  Nank( 
small-clothes,  with  silk  stockings,  white  M 
seilles  vest,  a  striped  gingham  coat,  anc 
white  fur  hat. 

Thus  I  was  propelling  along  the  whoelb 
row  when  overtaken  by  a  rich  merchant 
Charlestown,  Mr.  Codman.  He  was  on  hoi 
back.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Wilder  tun 
truckman?"  "Why,"  said  I,  "sir,  l  bs 
promised  these  goods  to  be  ready  for  a  c 
tomer  at  one  o'clock  at  our  store,  and  am 
termined  not  to  disappoint  him,  and  t 
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ng  man  being  quite  overcome  by  the  in- 
se  heat,  it  only  remained  for  me  to  assume 
place."    "  Good,  good  I"  said  Mr.  Codman 

rode  on  over  the  bridge  and  called  at  his 
er-in-law's  at  our  store.  Said  he,  "  I  wit- 
sed  a  scene  just  now,  in  coming  over  the 
ige,  which  afforded  me  much  satisfaction, 
lg  nothing  less  than  observing  your  head 
k  with  a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with  a 
vy  package,  which  it  seems  he  had  prom- 

a  customer  of  yours  to  be  delivered  at  one 
ock,  and  it  now  wants  but  twenty  minutes, 
iderstand,"  said  he,  "  that  that  young  man 
ibout  commencing  business  for  himself. 

may  say  to  him  on  his  arrival,  that  such 
ly  approval  of  the  energy  of  character 
eh  he  has  displayed  in  not  hesitating  to 
el  the  barrow  himself  rather  than  disap- 
lt  a  customer,  that  when  he  commences 
ness  my  name  is  at  his  service  for  thirty 
isand  dollars,  so  long  as  he  does  not  en- 
se  for  others." 

e  immediately  mounted  his  horse  on  his 
rn,  when  he  again  met  me  on  Charles- 
n  Square,  still  propelling  the  wheelbarrow. 
>od,  good  !"  said  hd  again,  and  continued 
route. 

a  reaching  the  store,  I  found  the  customer 
•e  with  his  other  goods  packed,  and  only 
ting  for  the  duck,  which  arrived  just  in 
3  to  be  loaded  on  the  team  with  the  other 
cles.  Although  very  much  heated  from 
[•-exertion  and  exposure  in  the  sun,  the 
t  was  not  a  little  allayed  on  being  told  of 
estimate  with  which  Mr.  Codman  had  re- 
ded me  from  this  transaction,  and  the 
raises  which  he  had  made  in  my  behalf. 
.  few  months  after,  I  commenced  business 
Boston  on  my  own  account,  and  although 
jver  availed  myself  of  the  facilities  offered 
Mr.  Codman,  yet  he  consigned  to  me,  a 
months  after,  a  cargo  of  Eussia  sheeting, 
:>ers,  and  ducks,  which  I  shortly  disposed 
an  commission,  which  amounted  to  up- 
rds  of  three  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
is  of  which  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  it 
to  two  or  three  similar  consignments  dur- 
the  first  year  of  my  business,  and  which 
llted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  gain  of  over 
thousand  dollars. 

RODUCTION  TO  MY  FUTURE  FATHER-IN-LAW. 

.'he  first  and  the  last  time,  as  far  as  my 
Election  serves  me,  that  I  ever  enjoyed 
privilege  and  satisfaction  of  being  person- 
■  known  or  speaking  to  my  late  respected 
ler-in-law,  as  he  afterwards  proved  to  be 
ho  good  providence  of  God,  was  as  follows : 
)uring  the  period  of  my  clerkship  in  the 
'e  of  Colonel  Henley,  I  one  day  presented 
ueque  of  $1,000  to  a  bank  in  Boston,  of 
ich  Mr.  Joseph  Barrell  was  the  cashier, 
received  from  the  paying  teller  two  bank- 
es  of  $500  each.  On  reaching  our  store 
Dharlestown,  I  opened  the  portemonnaie 
h  a  view  to  proceed  to  the  counting-room 
leposit  the  money,  when  I  perceived  that 
ad  three  bills  of  $500  each,  instead  of  two. 
i  bills  being  new,  had  adhered  together, 
ionsequence  of  which  the  teller,  it  seems, 
I  paid  them  out  inadvertently.  I  at  once 
lounced  the  fact  to  my  employer,  who  con- 
red  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  immedi- 
ly  returning  to  the  bank  with  a  view  to 
tify  the  mistake. 

)n  roaching  the  bank,  I  at  once  said  to  the 
er  that  I  had  discovered  a  mistake  in  the 
aey  which  he  had  paid  me  shortly  before 


on  the  cheque  which  I  had  presented  for  that 
purpose.  Said  ho,  "Sir,  yon  should  have  dis- 
covered the  mistake  before  leaving  the  bank, 
as  we  rectify  no  mistakes  after  the  persons 
receiving  the  money  pass  the  threshold  of 
yonder  door." 

At  the  same  time  opening  my  portemonnaie, 
I  found  to  my  great  alarm  that  the  $500  bill 
which  I  had  placed  in  it  was  gone.  I  at  once, 
without  saying  another  word,  left  the  bank 
for  our  counting-room,  when,  opening  my 
portemonnaie,  which  had  two  sides  just  alike, 
behold,  there  was  the  $500  bill  safe  and  sound. 

I  immediately  returned  a  third  time  to  the 
bank  ;  on  reaching  which  the  teller  exclaim- 
ed, "  Well,  sir,  come  again  ?  Shall  I  say  to 
you  that  we  rectify  no  mistakes  here  after 
the  person  receiving  the  money  shall  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  yonder  door?"  "Well," 
said  I,  "sir,  I  am  determined  not  to  leave  this 
bank  until  the  mistake  is  rectified."  The  tel- 
ler then  left  me  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  went  on  paying  several  persons  who 
presented  cheques  at  his  desk. 

After  allowing  me  to  stand  for  some  time, 
the  cashier,  Mr.  Barrel,  happened  to  pass 
near  the  paying  teller,  and  asked  him  what 
that  young  man  was  waiting  for  who  had 
been  standing  so  long  on  the  floor.  "  Why," 
said  the  teller,  "  he  pretends  that  I  made  a 
mistake  in  paying  him  some  money  an  hour 
or  two  ago,  and  seems  not  disposed  to  take 
no  for  an  answer,  when  I  tell  him  that  we 
rectify  no  mistakes." 

On  hearing  this,  the  cashier,  Mr.  Barrel], 
approached  me  very  courteously,  and  said, 
"  Young  man,  you  perhaps  are  not  aware  that 
the  rules  of  our  institution  forbid  the  teller  to 
rectify  any  mistakes,  pretended  or  otherwise, 
which  are  discovered  after  the  persons  receiv- 
ing the  money  shall  have  left  the  premises." 
I  replied,  "  Your  teller  has  already  announced 
to  me  that  fact ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that 
there  is  a  mistake,  and  that  justice  demands 
that  I  should  not  leave  the  bank  until  the  said 
mistake  be  rectified ;  and  I  shall  persist  in 
this  determination,  sir,  whatever  be  your 
rules  and  regulations." 

Speaking  with  rather  an  elevated  voice,  as 
I  had  become  rather  excited,  it  drew  from  his 
seat  the  president  of  the  institution,  and  the 
loud  discussion  seemed  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  several  of  the  clerks,  who  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  place  where  I  was  standing. 
The  teller  then,  in  answering  the  president's 
question,  said  I  had  become  quite  obstreper- 
ous, and  evinced  a  disposition  not  to  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  institution.  So,  for 
the  time  being,  I  was  let  alone. 

When  the  business  of  the  bank  was  about 
to  close  for  the  day,  the  very  gentlemanly 
cashier,  with  that  suavity  of  manner  which 
characterised  all  his  movements,  again  ap- 
proached me,  and  said,  "Young  man,  have  a 
little  patience,  until  the  doors  of  the  bank  are 
closed,  when  the  teller  shall  add  up  his  ac- 
counts, and  we  will  investigate  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  if  any  mistake  can  be  discovered." 
I  then  made  answer  that,  "Seeing  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  to 
render  justice,  I  will  not  trouble  the  teller  to 
have  recourse  to  his  cash  account  in  order  to 
investigate  the  matter."  I  then  took  from 
my  portemonnaie  the  $500  bill,  handing  it  to 
the  cashier,  and  told  him  it  had  adhered  to 
the  two  other  bills,  all  of  which  were  evident- 
ly of  a  new  issue,  and  how  I  had  discovered 
it,  as  heretofore  stated. 


"  What,"  said  he,  may  be  your  name,  young 
man?"  Said  I,  "Names  are  of  no  conse- 
quence; my  name,  however,  is  Wilder." 
"Mr.  Wilder,"  said  he,  "walk  behind'  the 
counter,  and  take  a  seat,  and  allow  mo  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the  president."  "  You  will 
excuse  me,  sir,"  said  L  "  as  I  ha-ve  been  here 
so  long;  other  engagements  oblige  me  to  re- 
turn forthwith  to  our  store." 

The  president,  cashier,  and  teller  then  con- 
sulting aside  for  a  moment,  the  latter  ap- 
proached me  as  I  was  leaving  the  bauk,  and 
tendered  me  the  acceptance  of  a  fifty-dollar 
bill,  which  of  course  I  declined,  expressing  a 
wish  that  in  future  they  might  not  be  so 
ready  to  decline  rectifying  a  mistake. 

I  little  imagined  at  the  time  that  the  cash- 
ier herein  mentioned  was  the  honored  father 
of  her  who  in  after  years  constituted  the 
charm,  the  delight,  and  joy  of  my  life. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Flowers. 

Who  does  not  love  flowers  I  those  little 
gems  that  the  Creator  has  scattered  so  pro- 
fusely over  this  beautiful  earth,  in  such  end- 
less variety  of  forms,  color,  texture  and  flavor! 
And  as  the  attractive  part  of  the  flower  is  not 
essential  to  the  reproduction  of  the  plant,  it 
seems  as  though  they  were  intended  to  refresh 
and  regale  the  senses.  The  more  we  examine 
and  study  them,  the  more  we  shall  find  to 
notice  and  admire.  I  love  to  cultivate  them, 
and  mark  the  successive  stages  of  their 
growth,  from  the  tiny  seed  to  the  perfect 
flower  and  fruit ;  and  to  many  persons  it  is  a 
health-giving  employment.  But  it  appears  to 
me  the  love  and  the  care  of  flowers  should  be 
kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  occupy 
too  much  of  our  time  and  thoughts  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  more  important  objects  and  employ- 
ments. Like  other  "  lawful  things,"  may  they 
not  occupy  an  "  unlawful  position"  within  or 
without.  A  nosegay  or  vase  of  flowers  is  a 
pretty  sight,  but  is  it  right  to  spend  too  much 
time,  or  to  be  too  precise  in  arranging  them  ? 
Will  they  not  look  as  beautiful  put  together 
in  a  more  natural  and  speedy  way,  more  as 
they  grow,  and  savor  less  of  misspent  time? 
Let  a  sense  of  the  value  and  the  fleetness  of 
time  influence  here  as  elsewhere,  and  let  us 
endeavor  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places. 
I  once  felt  much  hurt  to  see  in  the  bonnet  of 
a  young  Friend  at  meeting,  a  blossom  from  a 
plant  I  had  given  her,  believiug  it  to  be  out 
of  place  in  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship, 
and  improper  as  a  personal  adornment  any- 
where. 

In  the  coffins  of  our  dear  deceased  friends 
thoy  are  especially  out  of  place  ;  for  there,  too, 
they  abstract  the  mind  from  the  great  object 
that  should  then  especially  occupy  its  atten- 
tion ;  and  is  it  not  au  innovation  on  that  sim- 
plicity of  attire  which  the  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  ever  leads  us  to  practise, 
and  from  which  we  should  not  depart  while 
living,  nor  in  arraying  the  perishable  clay  for 
its  final  resting  place,  where  "  all  superfluity 
does  but  rob  the  poor,  and  ornaments  seem 
mockery."  It  may  be  well  to  look  around 
and  enquire  from  whence  we  obtained  this 
idea,  as  well  as  of  some  other  practices  which 
seem  to  be  creeping  in  amongst  us,  of  which 
we  read  no  account  in  the  writings  of  Friends, 
but  which,  I  fear,  may  prove  like  "  the  little 
foxes  that  spoil  tho  tender  vino,"  the  noble 
viuo  of  old  fashioned  Quakerism;  gradually 
leading  us  in  o  the  spirit  and  ways  of  tho 
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world,  its  forms  and  customs  out  of  which  we 
are  still  called  to  come  as  much  as  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society. 

Much  is  said  and  written,  and  justly  so, 
against  indulging  in  the  light  and  trifling  read- 
ing that  so  much  abounds ;  but  I  have  thought 
perhaps  the  distinctive  features  of  our  loved 
Society  were  being  lost  sight  of  or  changed 
more  by  the  reading  of  what  might  be  termed 
religious  literature.  The  publications  of  other 
societies,  the  books  and  periodicals,  and  in 
much  of  the  poetry  so  widely  spread :  works 
circulating  more  or  less,  because  so  cheap,  in 
almost  every  household,  being  freely  read,  be- 
cause "  they  contain  much  good,"  often  with- 
out comment  or  explanation  from  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  Can  they  fail  to  exert 
an  influence  over  us  ?  Without  wishing  to  dis- 
parage these  writings,  which  may  be  true  to  the 
principles  their  authors  profess  whilst  widely 
differing  from  ours,  we  may  notice  in  these 
publications  generally,  the  common  use  of  the 
plural  language — in  some  cases  even  scripture 
quotations  changed  to  it; — the  heathen  appel- 
lations for  the  days  of  the  week,  and  months 
of  the  year;  the  Bible  called  "the  Word  of 
God ;"  set  times  for,  and  forms  of  prayer  re- 
commended ;  singing  and  music  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  decoration  of  corpses  and  cof- 
fins, and  even  graves  with  flowers  or  other 
ornaments;  the  custom  of  wearing  "mourn- 
ing," or  being  particular  to  dress  in  black  to 
attend  funerals;  new  year's,  Christmas,  and 
birth-day  gifts  and  celebrations,  social,  bridal 
and  other  parties,  &c,  &c,  and  many  other 
customs  and  ways  of  the  world,  into  which 
there  is  danger  of  Friends  becoming  ensnared 
before  they  are  aware  of  it.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  dear  children 
and  youth  often  receive  a  bias  in  favor  of  such 
things,  and  soon  yield  willing  assent  thereto, 
scarcely  able  to  see  any  inconsistency  in  them; 
and  even  some  older  Friends,  who  have  known 
better  days,  first  enduring,  then  trying  to 
justify,  then  yielding  to  the  popular  current. 
Whilst  we  are  rightly  watchful  of  the  ingress 
of  unsound  doctrines  and  sentiments  from  our 
own  members,  are  there  not  now  in  the  book- 
cases and  on  the  tables  of  many  Friends, 
books  and  papers  whose  teachings  if  followed 
would  as  surely  lead  out  of  Society?    Let  us 
then  have  a  watch  over  this  avenue ;  and  may 
parents,  teachers  and  concerned  Friends  be 
more  diligent,  to  bring  to  view,  and  explain, 
in  a  pleasant  way,  to  the  rising  generation, 
the  distinctive  features  of  our  loved  Society, 
to  show  them  wherein  we  differ  from  others, 
and  thus  early  instil  a  knowledge  and  a  love 
of  the  principles  of  Friends,  which  would 
doubtless  make  a  good  impression  on  many 
plastic  and  tender  minds,  and  would  fortify 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  which  must  assail  them  in  various  quar- 
ters ;  in  the  books  they  read,  the  company 
they  are  often  unavoidably  thrown  into,  and 
in  their  own  wayward  hearts. 

In  some  neighborhoods,  I  fear  there  is  not 
enough  mingling  together  of  the  older  and 
younger  Friends,  not  enough  sympathy  of 
feeling  and  freedom  between  them,  whereby 
both  may  suffer  loss  in  many  ways.  May 
the  dear  young  people  endeavor  to  draw 
nearer  to  their  elder  Friends;  love  their  com- 
pany, lean  upon  their  judgment,  and  follow 
their  advice,  by  which  I  am  sure  their  own 
happiness  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  they 
may  be  helped  to  grow  up  as  "plants  of  re- 
nown," prepared  to  fill  the  fast  thinning  ranks 


of  our  loved  Society ;  and  as  the  dear  aged 
and  elder  Friends  find  the  shades  of  evening 
stealing  on,  may  they  more  and  more  feel  the 
necessity  and  the  pleasure  of  drawing  the 
children  as  with  a  cord  of  love,  and  by  the 
manifestation  of  true  interest  in  their  welfare, 
lead  them  on,  both,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  a  love  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  that  so,  by 
the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  can  water,  and 
prosper  our  feeble  endeavors  to  do  right,  all 
may  grow  up  together  a  family  of  love,  as 
was  the  Society  of  Friends  at  its  rise.  To 
these  principles  and  practices  still  let  us  cleave, 
without  abatement  or  addition,  not  fearing 
the  world's  dread  laugh,  but  looking  for  the 
recompense  at  the  end  of  the  race — the  crown 
that  can  only  be  gained  by  bearing  the  cross 

Ohio,  5th  mo.  1871. 


Selected. 

A  SUMMER  SCENE. 

BY  G.  H.  BARNES. 

My  city  friend,  come  lean  with  me 

On  this  gray  rock,  o'ergrown  with  vines — 

Below  our  feet  the  clover  lea, 

Behind  us  Delaware's  kingly  pines — 

And  we  will  scan  a  rustic  view, 

Unwrought  by  painter's  pencil-play ; 

And,  though  it  homely  seem  to  you, 

It  may  please  your  eye  for  a  passing  day. 

My  picture 's  Summer,  bright  and  fair  ; 

Summer,  of  rural  mould  and  mien  ! 
Of  blooming  flowers  and  orchards  rare, 

And  singing  birds  and  meadows  green  ; 

Of  brooks  that  ramble  still  and  slow 

Through  velvet  valleys,  'neath  the  trees  ; 

Of  shadows  waltzing  to  and  fro, 
To  the  wind-harp's  witching  melodies. 

Look  down  upon  yon  intervale, 

Where  emerald  wavelets  seem  to  pass 

From  knoll  to  knoll,  from  swale  to  swale, 
Across  the  mimic  sea  of  grass. 

The  handsome  bobolink  sways  and  swings 

On  the  tiger-lily's  regal  crest ; 
His  dusky  partner  folds  her  wings 

Above  the  broodlings  of  her  nest. 

Blue  swallows  swiftly  scud  the  plane 

Of  dappled,  far-outreaching  sky ; 
And  the  Quaker-coated  stable-wren 

Hops  in  and  out  right  merrily. 

The  elder  hedges  by  the  road 

Ring  to  the  cat-bird's  elfish  notes  ; 

And  golden-finches  there  unload 

Por  us  their  song-o'erburdened  throats. 

Lithe  squirrels  run  on  zig-zag  tracks, 
Or,  boldly  poised  on  post  or  stake, 

Wave  their  gray  banners  o'er  their  backs, 
And  laugh  till  the  orchard-echoes  wake. 

High  o'er  the  hill-tops,  circling  round, 
The  bird-hawk  spreads  her  pirate  sail, 

Ear  down  to  catch  the  twittering  sound 
Of  sparrows  in  the  hazel  dale. 

There's  not  a  nook  nor  dewy  dell, 

Nor  shady  copse,  on  this  bright  morn, 

But  echoes  to  the  blue-bird's  bell, 
Or  the  yellow-hammer's  hunting-horn. 

List !  where  the  amorous  zephyrs  play 
Love  with  the  tresses  of  the  trees, 

How  Robin  pours  his  joyous  lay 
On  the  slow  current  of  the  breeze. 

But  sweeter  far  than  dulcet  strains 

Of  scented  gales  or  singing  birds 
Come  childhood's  happy-toned  refrains, 

So  lightly  set  to  blithsome  words. 

See  yonder  !  on  the  dusty  street, 

That  quivers  in  the  July  sun,| 
A  score  of  little  school-bound  feet, 

Naked,  between  the  tire-tracks  run, 


A  noisy  troop  of  lads  are  they, 

And  rosy,  merry,  gleesome  girls — 
Kings,  in  their  barefoot  sovereignty ! 
Queens,  with  a  coronet  of  curls ! 

Their  kingdom  is  the  fair  domain 

Of  fresh  affection,  trust,  and  truth ;  . 
They'll  never  rule  the  same  again, 
Once  past  the  boundaries  of  youth. 

Below  this  granite  balustrade, 

O'er  which  we  gaze  down  wooded  banks, 
The  Ouleout  winds  its  silver  braid 
Between  the  alders'  tasseled  ranks. 

There,  haunch-deep  in  a  slumbering  pool, 

The  soft-eyed,  white-horned  heifers  stand, 
Content  their  heated  hoofs  to  cool 
And  drive  away  the  gad-fly  band. 

Beyond  the  rivulet's  thither  side, 

The  corn-blades  shine  on  the  level  plain  ; 
And  down  the  mead,  with  sweeping  stride, 
The  mowers  swing  their  scythes  amain. 

And  over  all,  on  vine  and  pine, 

Rock,  river,  mead,  and  men  below, 
The  sunlight,  scintillant  as  wine, 
Enkindles  now  its  roseate  glow. 

The  eye  is  sometimes  even  cloyed 

With  woman's  beauty ;  but  we  gaze 
With  pleasure  endless,  unalloyed, 
On  the  sweet  light  of  Summer  days. 

And  hang  whatever  scenes  you  will, 

Dear  friend,  upon  your  gilded  walls, 
Few  more  than  this  your  heart  can  thrill ! 
None  for  a  purer  worship  calls. 

Selectei; 

Has  the  Pulpit  Done  its  Duty. 

When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  hu 
dreds  of  thousands  of  preachers  are  eve! 
week,  and  have  been  through  a  long  succ<j 
sion  of  ages,  speaking  to  millions  and  millioj 
of  people,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  h 
the  pulpit  in  every  place  and  in  every  age 
its  existence,  done  its  duty,  war,  in  Christe 
dom,  at  least,  and  thus,  perhaps,  in  all  t! 
world  besides,  had  existed  only  as  a  foul  bl 
upon  the  history  of  the  past.    The  pulpit  hi 
been  in  part,  recreant  to  its  trust.  Me 
whose  lips  should  have  echoed  the  strains- 
the  angels'  song,  making  the  earth  vocal  wi 
the  note  of  peace  thus  proclaimed  —  w! 
should  have  been  employed  in  extinguishh 
the  flames  of  war,  and  trampling  out  the  fi 
of  their  smouldering  ashes — have  instead 
this,  too  often  fanned  the  languid  spark,  ai j 
exasperated  the  passions  that  have  filled  t! 
earth  with  carnage  and  misery.    Too  oft' 
the  soldier's  coat,  if  not  literally,  yet  in  spirj 
has  been  thrown  over  the  preacher's  gow 
To  me  it  always  has  appeared  to  be  one( 
the  most  affecting  and  revolting  spectacles  < 
earth,  to  see  Christianity  dragged  to  t!' 
drumhead  to  consecrate  the  yet  unstain<i 
banners,  and  made  to  seek  the  benedictions 
the  God  of  peace  upon  the  symbol  of  slaug 
ter.    It  is  however  only  the  work  of  its  mi 
isters,  while  Christianity  stands  by  blushii 
and  weeping  over  the  deeds  which  are  doi  jg, 
in  her  name.    Doubtless  these  men  are  co|  sj 
scientious in  this  sanction  given  to  error;  aij  5 
to  be  conscientiously  wrong  is  one  of  the  mo 
dangerous  aberrations  from  what  is  rigt 
Where,  Sir — in  what  page  of  its  own  recor  3j 
— does  Christianity  sanction  war  as  it  is  ca  j 
ried  on  in  modern  warfare?    Is  it  in  tl  j 
angels'  song  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  Glory  j 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  goo 
will  toward  men?"    Is  it  in  the  benedictk 
promised  by  our  divine  Lord  on  the  peac 
makers?    Is  it  in  his  command  to  love  ou 
enemies,  and  when  smitten  on  one  cheek, ' 
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without  resistance  or  revenge,  the  other 
offender?  Is  it  in  the  apostle's  injunc- 
ither  to  suffer  wrong  than  in  a  litigious 
;o  seek  redress,  even  before  a  civil  tri 
'  Is  it,  in  short,  in  the  whole  genius 
irit  of  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not  strange 
hristianity  should  have  been  eighteen 
ies  delivering  its  lessons  in  our  world, 
at  men  should  be  so  ignorant  of  its  na- 
id  duties  as  to  need  to  be  told  that  it  is 
to  the  spirit  of  war?  It  is  this  pro- 
t  to  hostility  on  the  part  of  so  many 
rofess  it,  that  has  alienated  so  many 
,,  and  fostered  the  infidelity  of  the  age. 
ften  are  we  met  with  the  taunt  that 
jndom  has  been  as  deeply  involved  in 
eadful  practice  as  the  Pagan  and  Ma- 
in nations.  Wo  deplore  the  fact,  but 
jy  the  inference  that  it  is  sanctioned 
New  Testament. — From  a  speech  de- 
in  Exeter  Hall,  England,  by  J.  Angell 


hs  in  India  caused  by  Serpents. — Aston- 
t  has  been  often  expressed  at  the  great 

destruction  of  human  life  in  India 
le  ravages  of  tigers,  wolves  and  other 
lasts ;  and  equally  strange  and  sad  is 
ttruction  caused  by  venomous  reptiles, 
tpared  with  Europeans,  the  native  in- 
its  of  India  are  a  feeble  and  apathetic 
ad  seem  to  place  a  low  estimate  on  the 
f  life.  Superstitious  fears  also,  in  many 
deter  them  from  destroying  tigers, 
,  &c.,  even  when  the  opportunity  offers 
g  it  without  danger.  "  A  St.  Patrick," 
e  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "is  evidently  want- 
ndia  as  much  as  ever  he  was  in  Ireland. 

the  year  1869  no  fewer  than  11,416 
3  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  died  from 
sets  of  snake  bite.  The  return  giving 
information  has  been  carefully  compil- 

the  merely  sick  and  wounded  have 
nitted,  as  well  as  those  sudden  deaths, 
in  India  are  often  attributed  to  snake 
y  heirs  to  property  unduly  eager  for 
nheritance.    Such  a  mortality  from 

cause  is  sufficiently  startling  to  an 
iman  ;  but  the  more  surprising  fact 
s  that  this  destruction  of  human  life 

year  by  year,  and  no  efficacious  means 
>pted  to  check  its  ravages." 


Selected. 

my  cry,  my  soul's  breathing,  my  in- 
piritual  travail,  my  watching  and  pray- 
ve  been,  "  O  Lord,  preserve  and  keep 
hy  holy  fear,  in  humility,  in  the  sense 
Power ;  that  I  may  never  depart  from 
ior  from  thy  covenant;  that  I  may 
lishoner  thy  Truth,  or  our  holy  profes- 
And  hitherto  the  Lord  has  helped  me 
spiritual  journey  and  race  towards  the 
I  ascribe  the  glory  and  praise  only  to 
'ho  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to 
'ao  might  He  increaseth  strength';  and 
n  my  weak  estate,  hath  manifested 
h.    Salvation  and  strength  come  from 
ho  is  the  God  of  our  Salvation,  that 
)emed  ones  may  sing  of  his  Salvation  ; 
his  judgments  and  mercies,  and  ascribe 
)n  to  our  God,  and  to  the  Lamb  that 
h  Him  upon  the  throne,  in  glory  and 
'  forever. — Gr  Whitehead. 


at  streams  oft  water  fairest  meadows ; 
bird  that  flatters  least,  is  longest  on 


The  Germination  of  Seeds  and  Growth  of  Plants. 

Seeds  kept  absolutely  dry,  do  not  germinate. 
If  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  they  remain 
sound  indefinitely.  In  order  to  the  successful 
germination  of  seeds,  they  must  be  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  moisture,  heat,  and  air. 
Light  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
plaut,  but  it  retards  if  it  does  not  altogether 
prevent  germination.  During  the  process  of 
germination,  seeds  absorb  oxygen,  and  give 
off  carbonic  acid — that  is,  a  portion  of  the 
seed  is  oxidized,  and  the  process  of  oxidation 
produces  heat.  Light  produces  a  contrary 
effect,  it  deoxidizes  the  carbonic  acid,  or  re- 
solves it  into  its  primary  elements — carbon 
and  oxygen. 

The  amount  of  heat  required  to  germinato 
seeds,  varies  with  the  kind.  Wheat,  rye,  and 
most  of  the  grasses  germinate  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, than  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  Indian 
corn.  Many  of  the  exotic  vegetables  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  require  much  heat  and 
moisture  to  induce  germination,  and  hence,  it 
is  usual  to  start  them  in  hot-beds.  They 
gradually  however,  become  more  hardy,  and 
germinate  more  kindly  after  becoming  par- 
tially acclimated.  So  plants  taken  from  a 
cold  climate  to  a  warm  one,  change  their  con- 
stitution somewhat,  and  after  many  years  if 
taken  back  to  a  colder  climate,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  some  of  their  hardiness. 

In  the  process  of  germination,  seeds  also 
actually  give  off  heafc,  so  much  so  sometimes, 
if  placed  in  masses,  as  in  malting,  as  to  sensibly 
affect  the  air.  The  heating  of  grain  when 
wet,  and  laid  in  piles,  is  a  phenomenon  familiar 
to  many.  The  moisture  and  heat  being  right, 
the  grain  sprouts,  heat  is  germinated,  and  the 
transformation  of  starch  or  gum,  to  sugar  is 
effected,  by  its  combination  with  acid,  for 
during  germination,  acetic  acid  and  a  peculiar 
substance — diastase — is  formed  which  has  the 
power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.  Sugar 
contains  carbon,  and  carbon  is  necessary  to  the 
plant.  This  had  been  previously  stored  up  in 
the  seed  to  support  it  until  it  can  push  forth  its 
plumule  and  radical — the  first  rising  above 
ground,  and  the  latter  pushing  its  way  below. 
The  first  to  form  leaves,  and  the  latter  to 
draw  nourishment  held  in  solution  by  the 
moisture  of  the  earth. 

The  embryo  plant  is  contained  in  the  seed, 
and  may  be  easily  seen  by  dissection  under 
the  microscope.  The  primary  leaves  of  many 
seeds,  as  the  leguminous  peas,  beans,  &c,  are 
formed  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  seed  itself. 
These  rise  immediately  above  ground.  In 
other  cases — as  in  wheat — the  seed  remains 
below  ground,  and  is  gradually  absorbed,  just 
as  the  seed-leaves  of  beans  are  partially  ab- 
sorbed above  ground.  The  sugar,  however, 
cannot  be  converted  into  woody  fibre  until 
after  the  appearance  of  the  true  leaves;  hence 
all  plants  while  in  the  sead-leaf  are  very  suc- 
culent. The  sugar,  by  losing  some  atoms  of 
the  elomentsof  water,  is  converted  into  woody 
nbre.  Sugar  is  composed  of  carbon  .12,  oxy- 
gen .12,  hydrogen  .12.  It  becomes  woody 
fibre  by  losing  four  atoms  of  oxygen  and  four 
of  hydrogen.  In  the  laboratory,  nitric  acid 
has  the  effect  to  change  starch  to  woody  fibre, 
and  since  nitrogen  exists  largely  in  the  air,  it 
is  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  nitrogen  which 
causes  sugar  to  be  converted  into  woody  fibre, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  dilute 
acid  upon  starch  is  to  promote  the  formation 
of  sugar. 

These,  therefore,  are  some  of  the  more  im- 


portant processes  in  the  transformation  and 
germination  of  the  seed  until  it  has  reached 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  put  forth  its  true 
leaves.  From  this  time  forth  it  enters  a  new 
existence,  and  must  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tions present  in  the  air  and  earth  for  its  sus- 
tenance and  growth.  If  they  are  present,  the 
plant  increases,  matures,  becomes  an  herb,  a 
plant  or  a  tree.  If  the  proper  conditions  are 
not  present  it  becomes  enfeebled,  lingers,  and 
perhaps  dies  outright.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  progressive  farmer  to  supply  these  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  he  may  be  able.  Many  of  them 
are  within  his  reach.  He  can  attend  to  the 
drainage  of  his  land,  so  that  the  soil  does  not 
become  saturated  with  water,  for  when  so 
saturated  air  cannot  enter,  and  without  air 
the  seed  must  perish.  Without  sufficient  heat 
the  seed  will  not  germinate.  Drained  soils 
are  warmer  than  undrained  ones,  and  with- 
out being  wet  they  are  always  moist.  If  the 
soil  does  not  contain  water  in  a  free  state  it 
will  contain  air.  This  air  is  being  constantly 
decomposed,  and  iu  the  act  of  decomposition 
it  gives  up  its  heat  to  the  soil,  and  heat  is  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  growth. 

After  the  root  has  put  forth,  it  is  necessary 
that  in  this  early  stage  of  growth,  it  should 
come  directly  in  contact  with  soil  in  a  finely 
comminuted  state,  that  it  may  directly  draw 
its  nourishment  therefrom.  If  the  soil  is 
lump}7  and  cloddy,  it  is  possible  that  not  more 
than  one  tenth  of  the  soil  is  really  available 
to  the  plant,  and  consequently  it  must  suffer, 
perhaps  die.  But  if  the  cultivator  has  honest- 
ly done  his  part,  so  far  as  common  sense  and 
reason  may  dictate ;  and  above  all,  if  he  has 
been  careful  to  read  such  works  bearing  upon 
his  profession  as  he  may  be  able  to  procure, 
and  apply  this  knowledge  by  the  light  of 
reason,  he  need  not  fear  but  that  Providence 
will  grant  him  increase  in  the  season  thereof. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Religions  Reformation  in  Spain. 

In  the  days  of  Luther  and  his  fellow  re- 
formers, Spain  partook  in  the  movement, 
which  at  that  time  agitated  much  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  many  of  her  inhabitants 
became  prepared  to  renounce  the  errors  which 
had  gradually  crept  into  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  This  return  towards  the  original 
principles  of  Christianity,  was  checked  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  Spanish  government,  which 
consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inqui- 
sition such  of  its  subjects  as  avowed  their  dis- 
sent from  any  of  the  Papal  doctrines  or  de- 
crees. In  that  intolerant  age,  Spain  seemed 
pre-eminently  intolerant.  In  no  other  coun- 
try were  so  many  thousands  burnt  at  the 
stake,  or  subjected  to  other  punishments  on 
the  charge  of  hei-esy.  The  reform  appeared 
to  be  crushed  out  by  these  severe  measures, 
and  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness  settled  over 
that  unhappy  country.  At  that  time  she  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe, 
but  she  has  since  then  gradually  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  importance,  till  the  caustic  language 
of  Edmuud  Burke  truly  described  her  help- 
lessness, when  he  spoke  of  Spain  as  a  whale 
stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Autos-de-fe  of  Philip  II.  and  other  Spanish 
sovereigns  were  celebrated,  has  recently  come 
to  light  at  Madrid.  It  had  been  determined 
to  erect  some  buildings  on  a  vacant  space  to 
the  north-west  of  the  city,  which  in  olden 
times  had  been  the  burning  ground  of  the 
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Inquisition.  In  finding  suitable  foundations, 
the  workmen  made  a  deep  cutting  through 
the  soil  and  rubbish  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  many  generations.  They  came 
upon  a  subterraueous  mound  of  human  re- 
mains. The  dust  was  black  and  shining  as  if 
steeped  in  oil,  and  formed  a  horizontal  layer 
or  bed,  which  stood  out  in  the  broad  open 
trench  from  the  white  gravelly  soil  on  which 
it  rested,  and  with  which  it  was  covered  over. 
It  was  largely  mixed  with  calcined  bones, 
with  skulls  having  tufts  of  hair  in  some  in- 
stances adhering  to  them,  and  jaw-bones  with 
human  teeth,  and  bits  of  charcoal.  I.  A. 
Wylie,  who  travelled  in  Spain  in  1869,  and 
from  whose  work  our  information  is  chiefly 
derived,  visited  this  spot,  and  describes  the 
dark  stratum  as  resembling  a  coal  seam,  and 
extending  about  100  yards  in  length.  It 
abounded  in  bones,  and  in  bits  of  burnt  wood, 
the  remains  of  the  faggots  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  those  condemned  as  heretics. 

For  a  century  past  the  power  of  the  Papal 
clergy  has  been  weakening  in  Spain.  The 
increase  of  education,  and  the  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  where  greater  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  existed,  would  naturally  produce 
this  result.    The  introduction  and  spread  of 
the  Bible  has  no  doubt  contributed  materially 
to  the  spread  of  sound  sentiment,  and  the 
loosening  of  the  chains  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.    The  Bible  and  Missionary  Socie- 
ties of  Great  Britain  were  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal in  introducing  to  Spanish  readers,  Bibles 
and  other  religious  books  of  a  Protestant 
character.  This  was  a  work  of  much  difficulty 
owing  to  the  vigilant  opposition  of  the  priests 
and  the  government ;  but  the  demand  that 
arose  for  the  works  supplied  a  strong  stimulus 
to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  importers,  and 
the  number  of  copies  circulated  was  very 
large.    How  these  efforts  were  regarded  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  may  be  seen  from 
the  charge  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Cadiz, 
in  which  he  mentions  his  "  profound  grief," 
that  "  the  Protestant  Bible  Societies,  and  as- 
sociations for  the  distribution  of  bad  books, 
are  redoubling  their  efforts  for  inoculating 
our  Catholic  Spain  with  the  venom  of  their 
errors  and  destructive  doctrines."  An  address 
of  the  priest  in  the  same  year,  appeals  to  the 
"  government  of  her  Majesty,"  for  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  rigor  of  the  law  against  those 
who  "  had  infested  Catholic  Seville  with  Bibles 
and  other  pernicious  books." 

One  of  these  earnest  laborers  had  distri- 
buted 60,000  copies  with  his  own  hand.  An- 
other who  penetrated  the  wild  fastnesses  of 
the  Sierras  Nevada  and  Morena,  says  that  he 
lived  among  the  hardy  mountaineers  for 
mouths  at  a  time,  devoting  every  spare  mo- 
ment to  copying  the  Gospels,  and  some  of 
Paul's  Epistles,  upon  large  sheets  of  paper, 
which  have  been  again  exactly  copied  and 
extensively  circulated.  "  From  Seville  I  car- 
ried five  Bibles,  all  I  could  procure,  to  as 
many  influential  men  who  lived  in  these  out- 
of-the-way  districts;  and  they  have  lent  them 
about,  till  I  believe  nearly  every  book  in  the 
whole  Bible  has  been  copied  and  recopied." 
Since  the  revolution  of  1868,  all  restrictions 
on  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  removed,  and  by  the  new  constitution 
of  Spain,  bearing  date  1st  of  6th  mo.  1869,  the 
public  and  private  exercise  of  all  forms  of 
worship  is  guaranteed. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1869,  one  so- 


New  Testaments,  41,749  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  69,831  tracts. 

During  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  revolution,  a  little  band  of  Spanish  refu- 
gees, driven  from  home  by  persecution,  had 
found  an  asylum  in  Gibraltar.  In  1868  they 
concluded  to  form  themselves  into  a  church 
or  congregation.  About  five  months  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  political  revolution 
opened  the  way  for  their  return  to  their  na- 
tive country.  General  Prim  halted  a  day  at  the 
little  town  of  Algesiras,  opposite  Gibraltar. 
A  deputation  from  the  infant  reformed  church 
of  Spain  called  on  him,  and  informed  him  that 
they  belonged  to  those  who  were  persecuted 
by  the  late  government  as  being  bad  religion- 
ists. "  Then  I  have  to  tell  you,"  replied  Prim, 
"  that  you  may  enter  Spain  with  the  Bible 
under  your  arm."  They  availed  themselves 
of  the  door  thus  set  open  before  them,  and 
meetings  were  soon  established  in  many  of 
the  more  important  towns  of  Spain.  These 
have  been  largely  attended,  and  many  hun- 
dreds have  joined  in  communion  with  the  re- 
formers. Several  newspapers  are  now  pub- 
lished which  advocate  the  principles  of  reform, 
and  their  articles  are  often  copied  into  the 
political  journals. 

The  following  account  furnishes  us  with  an 
illustration  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  exists 
in  Spain.    In  the  fair  held  at  Barcelona  dur- 
ing Christmas  week,  the  agent  of  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  opened  a  tent  for 
the  sale  of  the  Scriptures.    This  roused  the 
indignation  of  some  clerical  officials,  who  did 
all  in  their  power  to  excite  a  riot  among  the 
people.    The  current  of  public  opinion  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  extract  from  a  daily 
paper  published  in  the  town,  whose  editor 
says  :  "  In  the  public  plaza  of  the  town  there 
has  been  erected  a  pretty  tent,  from  which 
there  are  sold  Bibles  and  other  Protestant 
books,  at  an  excessively  low  price.  Yester- 
day afternoon  some  fanatical  sacristans  caused 
a  perfect  scandal  by  presuming  to  interfere 
with  the  sale."  The  results  of  the  excitement 
thus  aroused  is  described  as  follows  by  the 
agent :  "  Our  receipts,  chiefly  in  copper,  were 
2800  reals,  or  about  thirty  pounds,  and  our 
grief  was  that  we  were  sold  out  before 
o'clock  at  night.    As  it  was  Christmas-eve 
we  should  have  continued  till  morning,  the 
people  turning  out  at  midnight.    I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  number  sold.    The  boxes 
sent  from  Madrid  were  taken  at  once  to  the 
fair — I  had  no  time  to  count  their  contents. 
Our  house  was  ransacked  for  anything  in  the 
form  of  books  or  tracts  or  gospels.  Anything 
would  have  sold,  and  just  at  the  busiest  mo- 
ment we  had  to  stop  for  want  of  stock.  Count 
ing  all,  50,000  must  be  under  the  number." 


Selected 

Nothing  authorizes  a  man  to  speak  to  the 
weighty  matters  of  the  church,  but  the  put 
ting  forth  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church 
There  must  be  a  proper  exercise  to  prepare 
to  speak  in  the  humble  spirit  and  authority 
of  Truth.  If  this  ground  is  not  kept,  our  re 
ligious  meetings  will  become  mere  debating 
associations ;  and  learning,  wit  and  worldly 
influence  will  finally  govern  and  decide  ;  and 
thus  the  character  of  a  church  of  Christ  will 
be  lost. — Journal  of  Wm.  Evans. 


The  Glowworm. — Nothing  is  more  rer 
able  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  wor 
creation  than  the  minute  care  which  H 
plays,  and  the  numerous  contrivances  m 
He  employs  in  the  construction  and  fc 
well-  being  of  even  the  meanest  of  His 
tures.  The  insect  world  opens  to  our 
a  vast  field  of  investigation,  as  varied  as 
inexhaustible,  and  is  calculated  to  fil 
mind  with  admiring  wonder  at  the  in 
wisdom  which  has  furnished  each  species 
organs  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  to  the  s 
tion  it  is  designed  to  fill.  The  tiny 
worm,  with  its  little  lamp  shining  in 
gloom  of  twilight,  is  not  a  mere  dot  or  p 
of  luminous  matter.  Within  the  body  o 
beetle  there  is  placed  a  most  beautiful 
curious  apparatus,  like  one  of  our  mosthkj 
finished  lamps,  and  the  light  with  which 
is  supplied  can  be  lighted  or  extinguishe 
the  glowworm  as  occasion  requires.  Tl 
a  very  necessary  arrangement,  as,  by  pla 
her  light  under  a  temporary  eclipse,  the  g 
worm  is  enabled  to  elude  the  notice  of 
turnal  birds,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  pursu 
her  enemies. 

Although  a  poet  has  told  us  that  "fa 
light  their  tapers  at  the  fiery  glowwc 
eyes,"  patient  investigation  has  found  out 
the  illuminating  power  possessed  by  thee 
sects  is  contained  in  two  little  bags  filled 
a  soft  yellow  luminous  substance  placed  a 
in  the  abdomen.  These  bags  or  sacks  hi 
transparent  outer  covering  or  envelope 
sembling  a  cap  in  shape,  and  the  surfac 
this  cap  is  traversed  with  a  network  con 
ed  of  little  hexagons  which  are  convex  a 
and  concave  below,  the  centre  hexagon  b 
larger  than  those  at  the  sides.  Each  oft 
hexagons  is  furnished  with  a  hair  that  C£ 
moved  backwards  or  forwards,  and  it  is 
posed  that  the  use  of  these  hairs  is  to 
vent  the  admission  of  dust.  The  simpl 
of  respiration  will,  it  is  thought,  enabk- 
glowworm  to  increase  or  diminish  the  1 
There  is  a  communication  between  the 
sacks  we  have  described,  and  the  lungs  o 
insect,  by  means  of  a  small  orifice  placi 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  this  orifi 
closed  the  light  is  immediately  extinguii 
and  reappears  when  it  is  opened.  The  p 
of  increasing  light  possessed  by  the  glowv 
is  also  thought  to  depend  on  quickened  i 
ration,  as  it  shines  brightest  when  th 
sect's  motions  are  most  energetic,  and  c 
quently  when  the  act  of  breathing  is 
rapid.  When  not  giving  light,  the  lumi 
substance  we  have  described,  which  is 
tained  in  the  little  sacks,  can  be  absorbe 
the  insect. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  glowworm  as  a 
sect,  which  it  is  in  reality,  and  not,  : 
suppose,  a  caterpillar.  The  latter  is  th 
va3  of  the  butterfly,  whereas  the  glowwo 
a  winged  beetle.  The  female  glowwornc 
sesses  a  greater  amount  of  illuminating  p 
than  that  belonging  to  male  beetles.— J 
Malley. 


"  If  we  will  not  move  in  the  Light  while 
we  have  the  light,  it  may  be  withdrawn,  and 
ciety  circulated  335  copies  of  the  Bible,  7,289  leave  us  in  darkness  and  sorrow." 


Words  cannot  set  forth  what  He  is; 
will  ever  remain  to  be,  towards  those 
trust  in  Him,  and  hope  in  his  mercy;  anc 
still  endeavor  through  all  that  may  ha 
to  them — through  all  weaknesses,  rep 
temptations,  and  exercises,  to  strive  w 
true  heart  to  serve  the  God  of  their  liv 
John  Barclay. 
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Chinese  Insnrance  Companies. 
Chinese  Empire  is  a  nation  of  insur- 
ompanies.  Every  kind  of  organization 
has  for  its  object  the  security  of  pro- 
and  the  equal  distribution  of  individual 
is  fostered  there,  and  receives  the  moral 
•t  of  the  entire  community.  Their  sys- 
icks  the  perfection  and  the  stability 
characterize  the  insurance  organiza- 
>f  America ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
d  upon  the  same  great  principle,  of 
ng  one  another's  burdens,"  and  imper- 
answer  tho  same  purpose.  They  in- 
ich  other's  lives,  and  the  lives  of  each 
family.  They  guarantee  large  crops 
in  or  vegetables,  and  many  times  war- 
certain  income  from  fishing,  hunting, 
g,  or  whatever  else  the  member's  occu- 
may  be.  In  some  localities  these  or- 
tions,  like  "trade  unions,"  bind  them- 
to  keep  the  initiated  in  employment  or 
~  the  time  he  is  idle. 
Ith  insurance  companies  are  very  com- 
ut  the  most  general  are  those  which  in- 
le  Chinamen  against  any  misfortune, 
it  regard  to  its  cause  or  character, 
insurance  companies  are  all  mutual  as- 
)ns,  not  extending,  in  any  case  beyond 
jits  of  the  presiding  officer's  acquaint- 
They  meet  at  regular  intervals,  and  at 
aeetings  all  the  misfortunes  or  losses  of 
irs  are  reported  and  discussed,  and  all 
ttions  for  relief  which  are  declared  to 
Bistent  and  legal  are  ordered  paid,  and 
sssment  made  upon  the  members  alike 
\y  the  expenses.  In  case  a  man's  crops 
ured,  and  he  is  taken  sick,  the  corn- 
urns  out  and  works  his  farm.  If  pro- 
s  insured  against  theft,  and  robbers  are 
urkingin  the  vicinity,  the  whole  com- 
jrms  an  improvised  military  company 
protection. 

ourse  there  are  many  men  who  get 
»,  and  the  companies  often  fail  because 
r  dependence  upon  the  popular  will; 
no  capital  to  make  them  permanent 
government  laws  to  compel  a  stability 
would  not  otherwise  be  maintained, 
e  benefits  of  this  insurance  are  never- 
very  great;  and  while  it  instils  in 
nind  a  brotherly  interest  in  each  oth- 
airs,  and  creates  a  desire  to  see  every 
>r  in  prosperous  circumstances,  it  also 
the  people  love  peace  and  sustain  all 
jovernmental  measures  which  have  for 
bject  the  greater  security  of  person  and 
ty.  Were  it  not  for  these  associations, 
existence  is  dependent  upon  political 
tlity,  the  government  of  China  would 
50  have  fallen  to  pieces.  Similar  to 
Id  associations,  the  first  of  which  are 
1  have  been  formed  three  thousand 
i£ro,  are  the  "Burial  Insurance  Com- 
which  are  associations  that  guarantee 
emigrating  Coolie  a  burial  in  the  sacred 
China  should  he  chance  to  die  abroad, 
ily  one  of  the  most  active  assurance  or- 
ions  in  tho  world  is  that  at  Hong 
which  guarantees  the  return  of  the 
to  China  when  Chinamen  die  in  Cali- 
>r  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
i  the  first  and  only  Chinese  company 
has  its  regular  rates  in  the  payment  of 
ms,  and  which  assumes  a  certain  risk 
8rtain  sum.  Without  these  insurance 
lies  few  Coolies  would  ever  have  ven- 
voluntarily  to  cross  tho  ocean,  and 
than  come  without  a  "  policy"  many 


have  sold  a  girl  or  a  boy,  and  in  some  instances 
a  wife,  to  secure  the  coveted  insurance. — R. 

H.  Conwell. 


"  If  we  are  called  upon  to  advocate  a  cause 
ever  righteous  and  glorious,  should  we  hold 
back  because  iniquity  abounds,  and  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  is  seen  standing  where  it 
ought  not  ?  Would  not  that  look  like  coldness 
of  love  ?" 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  20,  1871. 


To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  self-ex- 
amination, and  to  watch  tho  processes  and 
changes  going  on  in  their  intellectual  being, 
it  is  evident  that  man  is  a  little  world  within 
himself,  in  which  his  thoughts,  his  feelings, 
his  principles  and  habits  act  their  several 
parts,  cither  in  harmony  or  antagonism  with 
each  other,  and  with  his  surroundings.  If  he 
has  just  views  of  the  position  he  occupies  in 
the  creation,  a  little  lower  than  tho  angels — 
and  of  his  relations  as  an  accountable  and  im- 
mortal being,  he  feels  that  a  weighty  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  him  for  the  right  ordering 
of  this  microcosm,  under  tho  guidance  and 
aid  of  Him  who  has  thus  created  him;  to 
whom  he  owes  all  that  he  is  and  all  that  he 
has,  and  to  whom  he  is  finally  to  render  a 
strict  account.  In  the  performance  of  this 
important  and  laborious  duty,  though  he  may 
receive  ideas  and  impressions  from  others, 
they  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  his 
thoughts,  words  and  actions;  neither  can  they 
fully  understand  what  is  going  on  within  him, 
"  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him."  The 
character,  therefore,  which  he  forms  and  ex- 
hibits to  the  world,  is  not  the  creature  of 
mere  circumstances,  and  yet  his  experience 
teaches  him  that  much  depends  on  his  asso- 
ciations, his  domestic  and  social  relations ; 
and  that  these,  with  other  external  objects, 
operate  on  him  differently  in  successive  stages 
of  life. 

It  may  be  a  disputed  point  whether  time  is 
in  itself,  an  active  agent  in  producing  changes 
in  material  things,  but  certain  it  is  that  great 
changes  are  brought  about  in,  if  not  by,  the 
progress  of  time  ;  perhaps  not  less  marked  in 
our  perceptions  and  the  trains  of  thought 
arising  from  them  than  in  most  other  things. 
Those  who  have  passed  tho  summit  of  the 
hill  of  life,  and  are  descending  with,  what  ap- 
pears to  them,  accelerated  speed,  to  the  nar- 
row house  appointed  for  all  the  living,  find 
changes  coming  over  them  both  as  to  the  light 
in  which  they  view  men  and  things,  as  well 
as  the  effect  produced  on  them  by  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  the  passing  events  of  the  day. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  tho  battle  of  life  have 
made  inroads  on  the  physical  organization, 
especially  on  the  delicate  mechanism  employ- 
ed for  the  senses,  and  these  together  with  the 
mental  faculties  which  they  servo,  lose,  in 
measure,] their  former  keen  susceptibility  to 
impressions  from  without,  and  those  that  are 
made  are  less  vivid  and  deep-toned.  Long 
participation  in  the  things  of  life  has  partially 
blunted  the  relish  for  them,  so  that  they  cease 
to  afford  that  fresh  and  exhilarating  enjoy- 
ment once  derived  from  their  pursuit  or  pos- 
session. A  similar  change  seems  to  take  place 
in,  what  may  be  called,  the  moral  atmosphere 


in  which  we  move,  more  or  less  affecting  the 
light  in  which  we  view  things  around  us  ;  dif- 
ferently defining  their  shapes,  and  sensibly 
modifying  their  coloring.  This  necessarily 
must  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  our  esti- 
mate of  the  characters  and  actions  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  brought  into  contact,  and 
on  the  emotions  they  awaken  within  us;  so 
that  while  society  and  outward  circumstances 
take  on  altered  lights  and  shadows,  the  mind 
and  heart  deals  with  them  differently  in 
thought  and  feeling. 

Keeping  these  truths  in  view,  how  neces- 
sary is  it  that  as  old  ago  steals  upon  us,  we 
be  constantly  upon  the  watch  lest  the  changes 
indicated  arc  allowed  to  have  an  undue  influ- 
ence on  the  opinions  we  form,  or  the  senti- 
ments we  express  ;  for  unless  the  heart  is  kept 
soft  and  warm  by  divine  love,  and  the  under- 
standing quick  of  discernment  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  the  feelings  will  become  harder,  tho 
temper  rougher,  and  our  judgment  of  others 
more  uncharitable.  If  the  beauty  and  graces 
which  ever  attend  religion  appear  peculiarly 
lovely  when  exhibited  in  the  freshness  and 
bloom  of  youth,  their  absence  amid  thequeru- 
lousness  and  waning  powers  of  old  age,  strikes 
us  as  more  pitiable  and  appalling. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that,  in  one  sense, 
there  is  a  degree  of  artificiality  in  the  charac- 
ter which  every  one  exhibits  to  the  world. 
While  its  object  in  the  irreligious  is  to  display 
commendable  traits..and  feelings  which  they 
do  not  possess,  making  them  guilty  of  hypo- 
crisy, its  existence  in  the  good  is  the  result 
of  the  formation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  a 
new  man,  grafted  on  their  original  fallen  na- 
ture. In  both,  tho  traits  assumed  or  developed 
are  such  as  the  individual  believes  are  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  interests  he  has  most 
at  heart;  the  one  the  fleeting  concerns  of  this 
world,  the  other  the  realities  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  But  the  difference  between  merely 
acting  a  character,  and  being  truly  that  which 
we  appear,  is  rendered  more  observable  as  the 
weight  of  years  brings  on  infirmity.  The 
good  man,  disciplined  and  trained  by  his 
Father  in  heaven,  who  has  adopted  him  as 
his  child,  grows  more  and  more  to  resemble 
Him  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named  ;  his  path  shines  more  and 
more  to  the  perfect  day;  but  the  true  linea- 
ments of  the  dissembler  show  themselves 
more  repulsively  as  time  loosens  the  hold  that 
the  exterior  coating  has  had  011  his  conduct, 
and  the  underlying  deformity  is  more  freely 
exposed  to  view :  so  that  of  both  the  lines  of 
the  poet  is  descriptive — 
"  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  lights  through  clunks  that  time  has  made." 

We  are  all  fast  growing  older,  and  most  aro 
hoping,  if  not  expecting,  to  attain  old  age. 
Every  hour  should  be  employed  in  so  regulat- 
ing the  motives  and  feelings  which  prompt 
our  conduct,  that  the  lapse  of  time  will  but 
add  to  the  peace  secured  in  our  own  breast, 
and  contribute  to  that  of  our  fellow  men. 
There  is  nothing  can  so  clothe  our  advancing 
years  with  dignity  and  honor,  as  submission 
to  the  transforming  power  of  Divine  Grace. 
This  smoothes  down  all  asperities,  removes 
all  sourness,  casts  out  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
that  has  crimsoned  the  history  of  man  since 
the  fall,  and  instead  thereof  enables  to  breathe 
unfeiguedly  for  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses, 
even  as  toe  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us ; 
and  thus  it  imbues  our  thoughts,  words  and 
actions  with  that  divine  charity  which  not 
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only  endears  to  all  around  us,  but  makes  meet 
for  companionship  with  the  saints  in  light. 

We  cannot  more  forcibly  set  forth  the 
spirit  we  would  desire  our  readers  to  aim  at 
and  attain,  than  by  quoting  the  following 
from  that  meek  and  loving  christian,  I.  Pen- 
ington. 

"Let  all  strive  to  excel  in  tenderness,  and 
in  long  suffering,  and  to  be  kept  out  of  hard 
and  evil  thoughts  one  of  another ;  and  from 
harsh  interpretations  concerning  any  thing 
relating  to  one  another : — Oh  !  this  is  unwor- 
thy to  be  found  in  an  Israelite  towards  an 
Egyptian,  and  exceeding  shameful  and  inex- 
cusable in  one  brother  towards  another. 
How  many  weaknesses  doth  the  Lord  pass 
by  in  us!  how  ready  was  He  to  interpret 
every  thing  well  concerning  his  disciples, 
that  might  bear  a  good  interpretation  !  when 
they  had  all  been  scattered  from  him  upon  his 
death,  He  did  not  afterwards  upbraid  them  ; 
but  sweetly  gathered  them  again.  O,  dear 
Friends,  have  we  received  the  same  life  of 
sweetness?  let  us  bring  forth  the  same  sweet 
fruits,  being  ready  to  excuse,  and  ready  to 
receive  what  may  tend  to  the  excuse  of  an- 
other in  any  doubtful  case,  and  where  there 
is  any  evil  manifest  wait, — Oh,  wait  to  over- 
come it  with  good;  Oh,  let  us  not  spend  the 
strength  of  our  spirits  in  crying  out  of  one 
another  because  of  evil,  but  watch  and  wait 
where  the  mercy  and  healing  virtue  will 
please  to  arise.  0  Lord^wny  God,  when  thou 
hast  shown  the  wants  of  Israel  in  any  kind 
sufficiently  (whether  in  the  general  or  in  the 
particular),  bring  forth  the  supply  thereof 
from  thy  fulness,  so  ordering  in  thy  own  eter- 
nal wisdom,  that  all  may  be  ashamed  and 
abased  before  thee,  and  thy  name  be  praised 
in  and  over  all." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign.— On  the  13th  inst.,  Jules  Favre  commu- 
nicated to  the  French  Assembly  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Germany,  negotiated  at  Frankfort.  The  severity 
of  the  terms  occasioned  much  emotion  among  the  mem- 
bers. In  the  German  Parliament  on  the  12th,  Bismarck 
gave  the  particulars  of  his  recent  visit  to  Frankfort,  to 
confer  with  the  French  embassy.  He  said  if  the  object 
sought  had  not  been  accomplished  the  Germans  would 
have  taken  possession  of  Paris,  and  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Versailles  forces  behind  the  Loire.  The 
treaty  which  was  concluded  hastens  the  payment  of  the 
war  indemnity  to  Germany.  Half  a  milliard  of  it 
(500,000,000  francs)  is  to  be  paid  by  France  thirty  days 
after  the  entry  of  the  Versailles  army  into  Paris,  and  a 
milliard  more  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Then  only 
will  the  Germans  evacuate  the  forts  now  held  by  them 
near  Paris. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  government  to  put  down 
the  Paris  revolt  are  continued.  After  a  prolonged 
struggle  Fort  Issy  was  taken  by  the  Versailles  forces. 
Fort  Vanvres  has  also  been  captured  by  them,  but  the 
garrison  escaped  by  a  subterranean  passage  to  Fort 
Montrouge.  Clamart,  which  had  been  previously  cap- 
tured, became  so  unhealthy  from  the  presence  of  great 
numbers  of  unburied  bodies,  the  victims  of  many  en- 
gagements, that  the  Versailles  troops  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  place.  These,  and  other  military  opera- 
tions, show  that  the  government  forces  are  closing  in 
around  Paris.  The  south,  south-west  and  west  of  the 
city  are,  however,  more  especially  threatened. 

Although  dissensions  prevail  in  Paris,  the  insurgents 
continue  sufficiently  united  to  form  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Commune  has  made  a  demand  upon  the  Bank  of 
France  for  ten  millions  of  francs.  Under  orders  from 
the  Commune  the  bank  was  searched  for  arms,  but  none 
were  discovered. 

On  the  13th  the  insurgents  attempted  a  sortie  from 
Port  Dauphine.  The  head  of  the  column  was  allowed 
to  advance  a  little,  when  suddenly  twenty-eight  shells 
were  thrown  among  them,  the  bursting  of  which  caused 
the  death  of  many  and  the  terrified  flight  of  the  others. 

The  houses  of  Thiers  and  Favre,  in  Paris,  are  being 


torn  down  by  order  of  the  Commune,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  Tuilleries,  Elysee  and  LouVre  has  been  sold  at 
auction.  The  column  of  Vendome  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  down  as  directed  by  the  Commune.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Commune  it  was  demanded  that  the 
Deputies  from  Paris  to  the  French  Assembly  should 
resign  immediately,  upon  pain  of  outlawry  or  death. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  held  in  close  confinement 
in  a  small  prison  cell.  U.  S.  Minister,  Washburne, 
made  application  and  was  permitted  to  visit  him.  He 
applied  to  General  Cluseret  for  his  liberation,  but  the 
general  did  not  dare  to  act  against  the  public  feeling, 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Archbishop  is  held  by  the  Paris 
authorities  solely  as  a  hostage. 

According  to  a  London  dispatch  the  treaty  of  peace, 
as  modified  at  Frankfort,  abrogates  the  commercial 
treaty  between  France  and  Germany,  and  gives  to  the 
Germans  the  control  of  the  railways  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tory in  consideration  of  a  deduction  from  the  war  in- 
demnity of  326,000,000  francs. 

The  latest  news  from  Algeria  is  more  favorable  for 
the  French.  The  Arab  insurgents  had  been  defeated, 
and  their  leader,  Mokrana,  killed. 

Buenos  Ayres  dates  of  the  14th  ult.  say,  that  business 
in  that  city  is  entirely  suspended,  and  the  place  to  a 
great  extent  deserted.  The  custom-house  and  all  the 
banks  were  closed.  The  ravages  of  yellow  fever  con- 
tinued, and  apparently  only  ceased  when  there  were  no 
more  victims. 

John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  the  distinguished 
astronomer,  died  in  England  on  the  12th  inst.,  aged 
eighty-one  years. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  government 
bill  requiring  and  regulating  the  registration  of  voters, 
was  carried  by  only  sixteen  majority. 

A  steamer  left  the  Thames  on  the  12th,  to  attempt 
the  repair  of  the  broken  Atlantic  cable. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
providing  for  the  confederation  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  Earl  Bussell  has  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  an  address  to  the  Queen  against 
sanctioning  the  ratification  of  the  "  Alabama"  treaty,  in 
case  the  arbitrators  are  bound  by  rules  or  conditions 
other  than  the  law  of  nations  and  English  municipal 
laws  existing  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
when  the  alleged  depredations  upon  American  com- 
merce were  committed. 

The  army  regulation  bill  was  further  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  15th.  The  opponents  of  the 
measure  were  violent  in  their  denunciations  of  the  bill, 
it  however  passed  by  a  majority  of  65. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  gives  some  further  particulars  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  at  Frankfort.  The  French 
are  to  restore  all  ships  captured  during  the  war,  or  re- 
fund their  value  in  cases  where  the  vessels  have  been 
sold.  The  navigation  treaty  of  1862  is  to  be  main- 
tained. All  duties  are  abolished  in  Alsace  for  six 
months. 

Paris  dispatches  of  the  15th  express  the  opinion  that 
the  fall  of  the  Commune  is  near  at  hand.  It  is  stated 
that  a  wide  spread  conspiracy  exists  in  Paris  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  insurgent  government.  The  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  are  closed  to  the  public,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  military  force  in  anticipation  of  a  rising  on 
the  part  of  the  populace. 

London,  5th  mo.  loth.  Consols,  93^.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
1862,  90i ;  of  1867,  92 § ;  ten-forties,  89J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  l\d.  ■  Orleans,  7fd. 

United  States. — On  the  10th  the  U.  States  Senate 
convened  in  Executive  session,  and  the  treaty  prepared 
by  the  Joint  High  Commission  was  laid  before  it. 
After  reading,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  relations.  According  to  the  proposed  treaty 
the  Alabama  claims  are  to  be  estimated  by  a  board  of 
five  arbitrators  sitting  at  Geneva.  If  they  award  spe- 
cific damages,  the  government  is  to  distribute  it;  if 
general,  assessors  are  to  be  appointed.  The  law  of 
neutral  obligations  is  written  down  almost  identically 
as  was  claimed  by  this  country.  An  ordinary  commis- 
sion sitting  at  Washington  will  have  charge  of  other 
war  reclamations.  The  sea  fisheries  are  made  common, 
with  a  concession  for  American  fishermen  to  land  on 
Canadian  territory,  and  another  board  will  determine 
the  value,  if  any,  of  this  concession.  The  reciprocal 
free  navigation  of  all  waters  is  stipulated,  and  free 
transit  of  goods  overland,  under  suitable  regulations. 
The  treaty  is  for  ten  years,  and  longer ;  terminable  after 
two  years'  notice  by  either  party.  On  the  loth  the 
treaty  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  relations.  It 
is  stated  that  amendments  will  be  proposed  by  several 
Senators  who  object  to  some  portions  of  the  proposed 
settlement. 

Philadelphia. — Mortality  last  week  238.  Of  consump- 


tion, 39 ;  old  age,  9.  The  number  of  pupils  in  a 
ance  at  the  public  schools  of  the  city  at  the  begi 
of  this  year  was  82,891,  having  increased  1,608  ( 
the  year.  There  are  380  schools  with  1,539  tea 
The  school  expenses  of  the  year  were  $1,197,902, 
The  receipts  of  the  government  for  the  rpiarte 
ing  3d  mo.  31st  last,  from  customs,  internal  rei 
public  lands  and  miscellaneous  sources,  were  $9( 
101.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
414,761,  beside  which  $9,431,986  were  applied 
redemption  of  loans  and  Treasury  notes,  and  $2 
000  in  the  purchase  of  U.  S.  bonds. 

By  the  late  census  the  entire  population  of  Nev 
only  42,491,  including  3,146  Chinese.  Louisian 
726,915  inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  co 
The  aggregate  number  of  colored  people  in  a 
States  and  Territories  is  about  4,857,000,  being 
crease  of  9.35  per  cent,  since  1860. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  U.  S.  5  per  cent 
amounted  on  the  13th  inst.  to  $64,447,050. 

The  territorial  government  of  the  District  of  O 
bia  was  inaugurated  on  the  15th,  and  Frederick  J 
lass  was  elected  President  of  the  upper  branch 

A  Liverpool  order,  by  telegraph,  for  5,000  busb 
wheat  was  recently  received  at  Chicago,  and  the 
filled  on  the  same  day.  The  dispatch  was  sent 
Liverpool  at  11  A.  m.,  and  by  4.30  p.  m.  the  grai 
moving  towards  its  destination. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quot 
on  the  15th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  ] 
lllf.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117|-;  ditto,  1868,  113£; 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  109f .  Superfine  flour,  $5.30  a  I 
finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.25.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  | 
t>1.55  ;  amber  western,  $1.58  a  $1.61 ;  white  Mic 
and  Canada,  $  1.65  a  $  1.68.  Western  oats,  65  cts, 
68  cts.  Eye,  $1.20.  Western  mixed  corn,  78  a  8 
yellow,  79  a  81  cts.  Uplands  cotton,  16^ ;  Orlean, 
cts.  Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  floun,  $5.25  a  $ 
extra,  io.75  a  $6 ;  finer  brands,  $6.20  a  $8.50.  Wc 
red  wheat,  $1.57  a  $1.59  ;  amber,  $1.63.  Rye,  $ 
$1.20.  Yellow  corn,  78  a  79  cts. ;  western  mixed 
76  cts.  Oats,  63  a  65  cts.  Bacon  hams,  11^  a  12 
Lard,  11J  a  11£  cts.  Timothy  seed,  #5  a  $6. 
arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  D 
yard  reached  about  1,800  head.  Choice  sold  at  t 
cts.;  fair  to  good,  6}  a  1\  cts.,  and  common  5  a 
per  lb.  gross.  About  10,000  sheep  sold  at  7  a 
per  lb.  gross,  for  wooled,  and  5  a  6£  cts.  for  cli 
Hogs  were  dull  and  prices  low :  sales  of  corn  f  ■ 
$7.50  per  100  lbs.  net.  Chicago. — Spring  wheat,  j  :!: 
Corn,  54|  cts.  Oats,  49J  cts.  Rye,  90  cts.  Barf 
cts.  Lard,  10£  cts.  St.  Louis. — Family  flour,  $1 
$8  ;  superfine,  $5.25  a  $5.60.  Iowa  spring  wheat, 
a  $1.40;  No.  2  winter  red,  $1.65.  Corn,  49  a  I 
Oats,  51 J  a  54  cts.    Cincinnati. — Family  flour,  J>< 


in 


75.  Amber  wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.45. 
Lard,  11  cts.    Cotton,  15k  cts. 


Corn,  5' 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Institute  for  C( 
Youth,"  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-da' 
mo.  30th,  1871,  at  3.30,  p.  m. 

Richard  Cadbury,  CI 

FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  t( 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farii 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co. 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philade 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INS  AN 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  W( 

ngton,  M.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  m 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bo<' 

Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Rahway,  N.  J 
Fifth-day,  the  4th  inst.,  Hugh  D.  Vail,  to  MiR 
L.,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Vail. 


Died,  on  the  22d  of  First  month,  1871,  Eliza 
Willits,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age,  a  mem 
Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna, 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  "  Good  Health." 

Animals  as  Fellow-Boarders. 

P.  J.  Yon  Beneden  recently  read  a  paper 
3  the  Belgian  Academy  on  what  he 
id  the  common-tableism  of  animals,  de- 
ng  the  habits  of  creatures  who  may  be 
iO  board  together,  but  whose  association 
tinct  from  that  of  victim  and  parasite, 
ery  fish,  he  says,  is  a  living  and  moving 
ory,  on  which  a  fauna  is  developed  pos- 
ig  special  interest.    When  a  smaller  ani- 
tlaims  to  profit  by  the  fins  of  one  larger 
itself,  accompanies  it  in  its  chase,  and 
up  spoils  which  the  larger  one  disdains 
mdons,  we  see  none  of  the  motives  which 
cterize  parasitism.    Even  when  one  re- 
upon  the  other,  it  frequently  does  not 
ve  the  term  which  is  applied  to  it.    It  is 
ire  to  find  loyal  companions  by  the  side 
aerous  hosts,  rendering  service  in  return 
le  hospitality  they  receive.    The  para- 
lakes  it  his  business  to  live  at  the  ex- 
of  another;  the  associate  is  simply  a 
companion.    When  a  whale  is  covered 
barnacles,  who  can  say  that  these  Cirri- 
are  parasites  ?  They  merely  ask  of  their 
sal  companion  a  lodging-place,  and  they 
ot  more  dependent  upon  him  than  coach 
Hers  or  railway  passengers :  they  feed 
selves  on  their  journey.  Leeches  behave 
differently :  temporarily  attached  to  the 
af  their  host,  they  suck  his  blood,  and 
off  after  their  meal,  that  they  may  con- 
ntly  digest  it.    They  are  not  deemed 
ites,  because  they  leave  their  host  during 
itervals  between  their  meals ;  but  this  is 
roneous  opinion,  for  they  are  true  para- 
as  the  barnacles  are  true  companions, 
ere  are  many  animals  living  in  common 
e  relation  to  each  other  is  not  well  ap 
ited,  and  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
e  at  these,  and  endeavor  to  form  a  notion 
s  ties  that  unite  them.    We  do  not  mean 
ak  of  those  associations  which  are  known 
cks  and  troops,  composed  of  individuals 
3  same  species  united  for  defence  or  at 
or  of  different  sexes,  neuters,  workers, 
ts,  &c,  which  belong  to  the  same  family, 
purpose  is  with  associations  of  different 
is  whose  members  bring  together  their 
y,  their  intelligence — I  might  say,  their 
ll,  and  become  fellow-boarders,  living  on 


terms  of  perfect  equality ;  although  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  .see  the  strong  use  up  the  weak, 
or  the  evil-disposed  slip  in  amongst  peaceful 
communities. 

Amongst  fellow-boarders  we  see  some  that 
preserve  all  their  independence,  and  who,  at 
the  least  cause  of  discontent,  break  the  con- 
nection, and  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
They  are  recognized  by  their  apparatus  for 
fishing  and  travelling,  which  they  never  put 
aside.  Others  instal  themselves  upon  their 
neighbors,  throw  away  all  their  travelling- 
gear,  make  themselves  comfortable  by  a 
change  of  toilet,  and  renounce  forever  their 
independent  life.  Their  lot  is  fixed  to  the 
creature  that  carries  them.  They  are  perma- 
nent fellow-boarders. 
Let  us  consider  first — 

Free  Fellow-Boarders. 
We  find  free  fellow-boarders  in  different 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Sometimes 
they  sit  on  the  back  of  a  neighbor  ;  sometimes 
they  go  in  at  his  mouth,  and  follow  the  route 
of  his  food ;  and  sometimes  they  take  refuge 
under  his  cloak.  An  interesting  instance  be- 
longing to  this  first  category  is  afforded  by 
the  graceful  fish,  the  Donzella,  which  makes 
its  abode  in  the  body  of  a  Holothuria.  The 
Donzella  is  elongated  like  an  eel,  and  so  com- 
pressed that  it  has  been  compared  to  a  sword. 
It  is  found  in  different  seas  with  precisely  the 
same  habits.  The  fish  lodges  in  the  digestive 
cavity  of  its  companion,  and,  without  regard 
for  the  hospitality  it  receives,  takes  its  share 
of  everything  that  enters.  It  makes  use  of  a 
generous  acquaintance,  who  can  collect  food 
better  than  itself.  The  Holothurice,  or  sea- 
cucumbers,  are  excellent  fishers,  and  we  often 
find  in  them,  side  by  side  with  the  Donzella, 
who  are  probably  gluttons,  prawns  and  pea- 
crabs,  who  come  for  their  part  of  the  spoil. 
My  friend  0.  Semper  has  seen  sea-cucumbers 
in  the  Philippines  who  were  not  bad  imita- 
tions of  an  hotel  furnished  with  a  table  d'hote. 

In  the  Indian  seas  a  fish  is  found  known  as 
Oxibeles  lombricoides,  modestly  lodged  under 
a  star-fish,  and  taking  advantage  of  its  fishing 
powers.  In  Brazil,  a  Siluroid,  of  the  genus 
Platystoma,  a  clever  fisherman,  thanks  to  his 
numerous  lines,  lodges  very  small  fish,  which 
were  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  its  young. 
It  was  thought  the  female  kept  her  young  in 
her  mouth,  as  the  marsupials  keep  their  in- 
fants in  a  pouch ;  but  it  is  now  known  that 
they  are  adults  and  completely  developed, 
but,  instead  of  living  by  their  own  labors, 
they  prefer  to  lodge  in  the  mouth  of  a  good- 
natured  neighbor,  and  take  tithe  of  the  food 
that  comes  in.  We  see  that  in  the  animal 
kingdom  it  is  not  always  the  big  which  make 
use  of  the  little. 

Dr.  Bleeker,  an  able  naturalist  who  has 
rendered  good  service  to  science,  makes  us 
acquainted  with  an  association  of  a  still  more 
remarkable  character — that  of  a  Crustacean 
who  makes  use  of  a  fish — the  black  Stromatie 
of  the  Indian  seas  lodges  in  its  mouth  a  Gy- 


mothoa,  who,  if  not  well  adapted  for  catching 
his  prey  in  a  free  state,  is  perfectly  organized 
for  swallowing  what  comes  to  him  in  this 
position.  In  the  China  seas  Dr.  Collingwood 
found  an  anemone  not  less  than  two  feet  in 
diameter,  in  whose  interior  lively  little  fish 
resided,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  know; 
and  without  quitting  our-  shores  we  may  ob- 
serve an  elegant  jelly-fish  (Chrysaora  isocela)? 
sheltering  many  young  scad  {Caranx  trachu- 
rus),  which  surprise  us  by  swimming  out  from 
the  body  of  their  host.  It  is,  however,  amongst 
the  Crustaceans  that  we  shall  find  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  free  fellow-boarders. 
The  Crustaceans  comprise  lobsters,  crabs, 
cray-fish,  and  legions  of  small  animals  who 
act  as  the  sanitary  police  of  the  shores,  and 
purify  their  waters  of  organic  matters  which 
would  otherwise  corrupt  them.  They  are  not 
like  the  insects,  variegated  and  glittering  in 
color;  but  their  forms  are  robust  and  diverse, 
and  they  often  please  by  some  special  attrac- 
tion. Amongst  these  Crustacean  free-boarders 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  one  of  the 
least,  is  that  tiny  crab,  the  pea-crab,  which 
lives  in  mussel-shells,  and  has  been  wrong- 
fully accused  of  injuring  the  quality  of  their 
host  as  food.  The  ancients,  who  knew  the 
pea-crab  of  pinna,  thought  that  the  mollusks 
having  no  eyes  were  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  good  sight  of  the  crabs.  These,  like 
other  Crustaceans  of  the  same  rank,  carry  on 
each  side  of  the  carapace,  at  the  end  of  a 
movable  support,  a  charming  little  globe, 
furnished  with  hundreds  of  eyes,  which  they 
can  direct,  as  an  astronomer  turns  his  tele- 
scope, to  any  part  of  the  firmament.  What 
cannot  be  doubted  is,  that  the  little  intruders 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  mussels,  and  if 
the  latter  supply  a  convenient  and  safe  lodg- 
ing, they  on  their  side  profit  largely  by  tho 
morsels  which  fall  from  the  claws  of  their 
guests,  who  are  well  placed  and  well  provided 
with  prey-catching  apparatus.  Snugly  seated 
in  their  living  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
they  possess  a  movable  lair  which  the  mussel 
carries  about,  and  they  can  choose  the  best 
moment  for  attack,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy 
unawares. 

An  association  of  a  different  kind,  and  the 
nature  of  which  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  is 
that  of  a  little  crab,  the  turtle  crab  of  Brown, 
found  in  the  open  sea  on  the  carapace  of  sea- 
turtles,  and  sometimes  on  sea-weed  (fucus). 
The  sight  of  this  crab  is  said  to  have  given 
confidence  to  Columbus  eighteen  days  before 
his  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Amongst  all  the  cases  of  companionship 
none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the 
soldier,  or  hermit  crabs,  so  abundant  on  our 
coasts.  These  creatures,  as  it  is  well  known, 
are  decapod  Crustaceans,  somewhat  resem- 
bling miniature  lobsters,  who  mako  their 
abode  in  deserted  shells,  and  change  both 
their  skin  and  their  dwelling  as  they  increase 
in  size.  The  young  ones  are  contented  with 
very  small  habitations.    The  shells  they  in- 
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habit  are  derelicts  they  find  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  in  which  they  conceal  their  weak- 
ness and  personal  disadvantages  with  obsti- 
nate persistence.  These  creatures  have  too 
soft  an  abdomen  to  confront  the  dangers  they 
encounter  in  their  incessant  wars,  and  the 
shells  in  which  they  thrust  themselves  supply 
at  once  lodgings  and  shields.  Armed  thus 
from  head  to  foot  the  soldier  crab  marches 
proudly  against  his  enemies,  and  fears  no 
danger,  because  he  has  a  secure  retreat.  But 
this  soldier,  or  hermit  crab,  is  not  alone  in  his 
dwelling.  He  is  not  an  anchorite  like  those 
dwelling  in  air,  for  by  his  side  a  worm  is  com- 
monly installed  as  fellow-boarder  with  him, 
forming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  associa- 
tions which  is  known.  The  companion  worm 
is  elongated  like  all  the  Nereids,  and  its  sup- 
ple undulating  body  is  armed  along  its  sides 
with  bundles  of  lances,  pikes,  and  daggers, 
the  wounds  from  which  are  very  dangerous. 
The  crab,  ensconced  in  his  borrowed  armor, 
and  flanked  by  his  terrible  acolyte,  attacks 
all  he  finds  before  him,  and  knows  no  reverse. 
Thus  around  his  domain  we  observe  a  pros- 
perity not  seen  elsewhere,  and  on  his  shell 
there  usually  flourishes  a  whole  colony  of 
Hydractinia  blooming  like  a  flower-bed,  and 
inside  we  often  find  Peltogaster,  Lyriope,  and 
other  Crustaceans  who  convert  it  into  a  true 
pandemonium. 

(To  bo  concluded.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom."    Psalm  ex.  12. 

It  is  remarkable  that  David  puts  up  this 
petition  immediately  after  he  had  been  accu- 
rately calculating  the  usual  date  of  human 
life.  "  The  days  of  our  years,"  he  says,  "  are 
three  score  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  four  score  years,"  &c.  This 
fact  being  so  clearly  ascertained,  and  so  Uni- 
versally admitted,  what  need  can  there  be  to 
ask  assistance  in  making  so  simple  a  calcula- 
tion ?  There  is  no  one  so  ignorant  or  so  san- 
guine as  to  entertain  a  hope  of  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  appointed  term  of  life  :  what  then  is 
the  meaning  of  this  prayer  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  count  over  the  number  of  our  days; 
nor  is  it  very  difficult,  at  particular  seasons, 
to  admit  a  serious  thought  concerning  their 
rapid  flight  and  certain  termination.  But  it 
is  also  true,  and  universal  experience  proves 
it  to  be  so,  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  habitually  to  realize  the  brevity  of  life  ; 
that  is,  of  our  own  life  ;  or  to  retain  a  lively 
and  influential  impression  of  the  certainty  of 
death.  That  we  are  not  naturally  much  im 
pressed  with  it,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  our  fallen  and  deranged  con- 
dition. A  strange  insensibility  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  even  confined  to  the  young.  Elderly 
and  aged  persons,  whose  minds  are  not  deeply 
engaged  with  the  things  of  G-od,  often  appear 
to  forget  the  short  step  that  there  must  be 
between  them  and  death,  and  betray  as  much 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  this  life,  as  if  they 
had  never  numbered  their  days  at  all.  So  far, 
then,  from  this  petition  being  unnecessary, 
one  of  the  first  things  we  have  need  to  pray 
for  is  a  lively  perception  and  recollection  of 
our  mortality.  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days."  Were  this  concise  prayer  but  univer- 
sally adopted,  and  earnestly  pleaded,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  thoughtlessness,  all 
frivolity,  all  earthliness  of  mind ;  and  the 


world,  instead  of  displaying  a  scene  of  cease- 
less bustle,  strife  and  dissipation,  would  only 
exhibit  a  multitude  of  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
pressing  on,  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  yet 
with  cheerful  hope  to  other  regions. 

That  it  is  not  sufficient  barely  to  know  the 
date  of  human  life,  is  also  evident  from  the 
many  mistakes  and  illusions  which  exist  re- 
specting it;  and  to  which  the  young,  more 
especially,  are  exposed.  In  surveying  a  course 
of  years,  youthful  vision  views  them  in  false 
perspective,  which  adds  exceedingly  to  their 
apparent  extent;  and  although  every  step 
they  advance  tends  to  correct  this,  and  to 
render  the  line  more  natural  and  just,  yet,  it 
is  not  till  long  after  youth  is  past,  that  we  can 
measure  our  years  with  any  accuracy.  Then 
life  begins  to  appear  as  it  is ;  and  we  exclaim, 
"  Behold  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  a  hand's 
breadth,  and  my  years  are  nothing  before 
thee."  At  this  period,  if  the  mind  be  alive  to 
its  eternal  interests,  we  set  out,  as  it  were, 
with  a  quickened  pace,  and  feel  in  some  de 
gree  the  necessity  of  having  "  the  loins  girt, 
and  ottr  lamps  burning." 

But  to  the  young,  days  and  years  not  only 
appear  longer  than  they  really  are,  but  they 
are  prone  to  entertain  delusive  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  what  may  be  accomplished  in  them. 
Early  in  life  it  seems  as  though  there  were  an 
abundance  of  time  to  spare  ;  and  whatever  is 
to  be  done,  whether  in  qualifying  themselves 
for  this  world  or  the  next,  they  cannot  see 
the  necessity  of  doing  it  with  all  their  might; 
since  life,  long  life,  is  all  before  them.  Now, 
there  is  no  greater  or  more  fatal  mistake, 
than  that  of  supposing  that  any  period  of  life 
is,  strictly  speaking,  a  period  of  leisure.  There 
are,  indeed,  times  for  rest,  and  for  relaxation 
but  there  is  no  time  or  season  given  us  for 
loitering;  nor  can  we  ever  do  so  without 
danger  and  loss.  Every  season  has  its  appro 
priate  business  ;  and  is  all  required  for  the  ful- 
filment of  important  and  indispensable  duties. 
If,  therefore,  the  proper  business  of  childhood 
is  delayed  till  that  of  youth  should  commence, 
and  if  the  acquisitions  suitable  to  youth  are 
deferred  till  they  infringe  upon  the  engage- 
ments of  maturity,  a  portion  of  our  lives  is 
wasted  irrecoverably,  and  the  loss  will  be  felt 
throughout  life.  *  *  * 

A  still  more  dangerous  delusion  in  the  sur- 
vey of  life,  is  calculating  too  confidently  upon 
our  own  being  prolonged  to  the  utmost  date. 
Because  some  attain  to  three  score  years  and 
ten,  and  some  even  totter  a  few  paces  further, 
we  readily  conclude,  or  at  least  sanguinely 
hope,  that  we  shall  be  included  in  that  small 
minority.  *  *  *  * 

How  suitable,  then,  how  necessary  is  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist !  Since,  without  help 
and  influence  from  above,  we,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  inevitably  fall  into  the  com- 
mon delusion  in  attempting  to  number  our 
days. 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  we  may  acquire 
an  habitual  and  apprehensive  conviction  of 
the  brevity  of  life,  that  we  should  make  this 
request.  The  important  end  to  be  answered 
by  it  is,  "  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom ;"  and  this  means  something  more 
than  applying  ourselves  to  the  outward  forms 
and  duties  of  religion.  It  means  more  than 
profession ;  and  more  than  that  sort  of  atten- 
tion and  application  which  does  not  at  all  in- 
terfere with  worldly  pleasures  and  interests. 
That  which  the  Scriptures  call  wisdom,  al- 
ways implies  a  deep  conviction  of  the  value 
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of  the  soul ;  of  the  necessity  of  salvation ;  a 
a  consequent  earnestness  and  diligence  in 
curing  it.  Under  such  impressions  we 
importunately  that  we  may  receive  our  sig, 
and  behold  with  that  truth  and  clearn 
which  is  peculiar  to  spiritual  discernment, 
limits  of  our  mortal  career,  as  well  as 
great  concern  which  we  have  to  transact 
the  course  of  it. 

Then  standing,  as  it  were  on  an  eminei 
of  thought,  we  shall  take  a  just  and  un< 
turbed  survey  of  the  path  of  life.  Bai 
above  the  bustle,  the  distractions,  the  clou( 
atmosphere  of  earthly  engagements,  we  si 
look  backward  and  onward,  and  measure 
short  passage  that  is  conducting  oursel 
and  our  generation  to  eternity.  Such  a  vi 
wholly  different  from  a  vague  and  general 
knowledgment  of  our  mortality,  is  given 
those  who  earnestly  ask  for  a  serious  mil 
and  the  result  of  it  will  be  more  earnest 
sires,  and  more  determined  resolutions,  t 
the  short  path  which  lies  before  us  may 
directed  through  the  narrow  way  that  le 
to  life.  Then  shall  we  indeed  strive  to  en 
at  the  straight  gate :  seeking  to  do  so  by 
means  of  fervent,  importunate  prayer. 

Bequests  like  these  are  sometimes  answe 
in  a  manner  unthought  of  by  the  persons  v 
urge  them.  Those  whose  hearts  still  clin^ 
life  and  earthly  happiness,  and  who  are  pr 
to  make  sanguine  calculations  of  their  fat 
years,  are  often  taught  how  to  number  tli 
days  by  the  means  Of  affliction.  God  toac 
some  of  the  springs  of  life  :  health  is  blast 
and  then  with  a  distinctness  and  vividi 
unknown  before,  we  see  that  "  the  days  of 
years  are  few  and  evil."  "  It  is  good  to 
afflicted"  when  such  purposes  are  answe 
by  our  trials.  Our  heavenly  Father 
knows  what  means  to  use  in  granting  our 
quests  for  spiritual  wisdom;  and  what 
most  effectually  disperse  the  illusion  and 
scurity  of  our  minds.  Whatever  these  me 
may  be,  instead  of  shrinking  from  them, 
interest  is  diligently  to  improve  them. 

There  are  many  who  think  little  of 
flight  of  time  on  ordinary  occasions,  who 
give  a  serious  thought  to  this  solemn  sub 
at  the  close  of  a  year,  on  a  birth-day,  or 
the  event  of  the  death  of  any  of  their  frie 
But  the  experience  even  of  a  child  will  sh 
how  transient  and  ineffective  such  impress 
are,  in  themselves.    Often  "  a  fleeting  hoi 
scarcely  past"  before  they  are  comple 
effaced,  and  worldly  things  eagerly  reo' 
the  mind.    Let  a  recollection  Of  the  ine 
of  former  impressions,  deeply  convince  ev 
reader  who  may  have  been  the  subject 
them,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ai< 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  render  such  thoughts  a 
ing  and  influential.    If  David  found  the  : 
of  prayer  in  order  that  he  might  numbe: 
days  to  purpose,  surely  it  must  be  the  ( 
with  us.  Let  us  then  all  join  with  deep  seri< 
ness  in  this  petition  ;  accompanied  with  a 
cere  purpose  of  heart,  henceforward  to  aj 
our  hearts  to  true  wisdom. — Jane  Taylor. 


Win 
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Fossil  Forest  in  California. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  com 
nicates  to  the  American  Journal  of  Sciena 
article  on  the  above  subject,  from  which 
following  is  extracted. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Yale  College  sc 
title  party  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Octc 
last,  several  members  of  the  expedition, 
eluding  the  writer,  while  on  their  way  f 1 
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Francisco  to  the  "Geysers,"  took  occasion 
xamine  a  locality,  a  few  miles  from  the 
b,  where  a  number  of  fossil  trunks  of  trees 
recently  been  discovered, 
le  locality  is  situated  on  a  high  rocky 
>,  in  Napa  county,  California,  about  five 
i  southwest  of  Calistoga  Hot  Springs,  and 
aps  ten  miles  south  of  the  summit  of 
it  St.  Helena.    The  existence  in  this 
i  of  several  petrified  trunks  of  trees  was 
made  public  by  Charles  H.  Denison,  of 
Francisco,  who  visited  the  spot  in  July 
and  soon  after  gave  a  short  account  of 
iscovery  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
jareful  examination  of  the  locality  where 
rst  prostrate  trunks  had  been  discovered, 
made  it  evident  that  those  now  on  the 
3e  had  all  been  weathered  out  of  the  vol- 
tufa  and  sandstones,  which  form  the 
lit  of  .  this  part  of  the  mountain  ridge, 
■al  large  silicified  trees  were,  indeed,  sub- 
ntly  found  in  the  vicinity,  projecting 
the  side  of  a  steep  bluff,  which  had  par- 
escaped  denudation.  Portions  of  nearly 
mndred  distinct  trees,  scattered  over  a 
three  or  four  miles  in  extent,  were  found 
r  party ;  and  the  information  we  received 
hunters  and  others,  familiar  with  the 
unding  country,  renders  it  more  than 
ible  that  the  same  beds,  containing  simi 
lasses  of  silicified  wood,  extend  over  a 
greater  area. 
9  fossil  trees  washing  out  of  this  volcanic 
pere  most  of  great  size,  and  appeared  to 
sely  related  to  some  of  the  modern  forest 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  the  gigan 
onifers.    One  of  the  prostrate  trunks 
ined  during  our  explorations  was  only 
lly  exposed  above  the  surface,  dipping 
ihe  strata  about  10°  to  the  northward, 
icessible  portion,  evidently  but  a  small 
f  the  original  tree,  measured  sixty-three 
l  length,  and,  although  denuded  of  its 
and  very  much  weathered,  was  over 
feet  in  diameter  near  its  smaller  end. 
bigh  summit,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  this  point,  two  other  large  trunks 
ibund,  one  about  five  feet  in  diameter, 
east  and  west,  with  thirty  feet  of  its 
above  the  surface.    The  other  rested 
ly  on  this,  dipping  with  the  strata  to 
arth. 

indicated  that  the  tree  when  standing 
not  have  been  less  than  twelve  feet  in 
ter.  These  two  trees  had  apparently 
not  far  from  where  they  were  imbedded, 

bark  was  well  preserved,  both  on  the 
trunks  and  on  the  small  branches, 
•ous  fragments  of  which  were  lying  near, 
other  trees  were  found,  nearly  or  quite 
to  these  in  size;  and  all  those  examined 
ted  a  very  large  general  growth  for  the 
al  forest. 

the  trees  discovered  were  prostrate, 
ost  of  them,  after  their  petrifaction,  had 
roken  transversely  into  several  sections, 
il  of  the  trunks  had  portions  of  their 
itill  attached,  and  some  were  evidently 
decayed  internally,  and  worm  eaten 
their  entombment.  All  the  fossil  wood 
ed  was  silicified,  probably  by  means  of 
caline  waters  containing  silica  in  solu- 
.  natural  result  of  volcanic  action,  es- 
yfwhen  occurring  in  connection  with 
as  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  pre- 
stance. 

trees,  closely  examined,  appear  to  be 
ifers,  and  in  their  external  characters, 


especially  in  the  bark,  mode  of  branching, 
and  general  habit  of  growth,  most  nearly  re- 
semble the  modern  redwoods,  still  flourishing 
in  the  same  region. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  for  the  year  1871. 

The  Managers  report,  that  there  have  been 
printed  during  the  year  ending  Second  month 
28th,  1871,  76,095  Tracts,  6,568  Almanacs  for 
1871;  1,000  Juvenile  Books;  2,000  "Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  2,000  "Selections  from  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  and  2,150  "Biographi- 
cal Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends." 

There  have  been  taken  from  the  Depository 
during  the  same  period  89,807  Tracts,  4,628 
Almanacs,  1,560  Juvenile  Books,  194  Select 
readers,  1,961  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  821 
"  Selections  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 

34  "  Spiritual  Progress  of  M  E  ;"  17 

"Mary  Dudley  and  Daughters,"  20  "Sarah 
Grubb,"  60  "Divine  Protection,  &c,"  32  Select 
Extracts,  and  1,252  "  Biographical  Sketches," 
&c. 

There  were  on  hand  Second  month  28th, 
1870,  188,300  Tracts;  there  have  since  been 
printed  76,095,  and  there  have  been  taken 
from  the  Depository  89,807,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  Second  month  28th,  1871,  of  174,588 

Those  taken  gratuitously  have  been  in 
tended  for  distribution  as  follows  : 

At  Schools,  among  the  Poor,  in  Prisons  and 


generally  in  the  City 
On  Eailroads,  in  the  Mining  Eegions 

and  elsewhere  in  this  State, 
In  Massachusetts, 
In  New  York, 
In  New  Jersey, 
In  Delaware, 
In  Maryland, 
In  Washington,  D.  C 
In  Yirginia, 
In  "West  Virginia, 
In  North  Carolina, 
In  South  Carolina, 
In  Tennessee, 
In  Georgia, 
In  Alabama, 

,u«,  mFPiug  wuu  Ywwwmjf*  Among  the  Freedmen  and 
The  exposed  fragments  of  this^  in  t&  Southern  states,  . 

In  Ohio, 
In  Indiana, 
In  Michigan, 
In  Iowa, 
In  Missouri, 
In  Kansas, 

In  the  Western  States  gen 
Along  the  -railroad  routes  in  different 
States,  on  shipboard  and  places  not 
particularly  designated, 


generally 


erally, 


6,779 

17,335 
1,298 
2,657 
4,925 
438 
2,820 
950 
1,240 
1,380 
676 
100 
1,790 
125 
480 

2,340 
3,932 

517 

113 
1,530 

244 
1,187 

720 


26,161 


Making  a  total  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of       .       .       .    '   .       .  79,737 
There  have  been  sold,       .      ,       .  10,070 

Making  the  total  number  taken 

from  Depository,       .       .       .  89,807 

The  Moral  Almanac  for  1871,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  usual  style,  and  selections  made 
for  that  of  1872, 

Encouraged  by  the  large  circulation  given 
to  our  issue  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
we  have  selected  a  number  of  Solomon's  Pro- 
verbs and  had  them  printed  in  a  little  book 
uniform  with  the  Sermon.    Their  simplicity, 


clearness  and  general  application,  make  them 
well  adapted  for  distribution  amongst  chil- 
dren, the  freedmen  at  the  South,  and  in  the 
community  at  large. 

One  tract  has  been  added  to  the  series — 
oeing  the  115th.  It  is  entitled  "Samuel 
Fothergill,"  and  exemplifies  the  power  of 
Divine  Grace  in  bringing  back  one  who  had 
widely  wandered  from  the  path  of  peace,  and 
anointing  him  for  extended  and  peculiar  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  his  Master. 

But  the  most  extensive  labor  of  the  year 
has  been  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
duodecimo  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages,  entitled  " Biographical  .Sketches  and 
Anecdotes  of  Friends."  It  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  a  series  of  essays  that  appeared  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  in  "  The  Friend"  of  this 
City,  and  comprises  short  accounts  of  eigh- 
teen American  Friends,  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  anecdotes  and  incidents  recalled 
by  the  text,  or  in  illustration  of  the  principles 
of  the  Society.  The  subject  has  been  receiv- 
ing some  consideration  for  several  years  past ; 
the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  arranging  the 
matter  and  the  needful  expense  being  the 
principal  causes  of  delay.  To  meet  the  latter, 
it  would  become  necessary  to  borrow  a  con- 
siderable sum  Of  money,  which,  if  the  book 
should  not  prove  a  success,  it  might  be  difficult 
for  us  to  repay.  A  careful  investigation 
finally  resulted  in  the  belief  that  the  experi- 
ment would  not  be  an  unsafe  one.  It  was 
estimated  that  one  edition  of  one  thousand 
copies  might  be  printed  and  sold  at  a  low 
price,  so  as  to  clear  the  cost  of  the  stereotype 
plates.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  our  ex- 
pectation was  realized,  and  in  eight  weeks  the 
entire  edition  was  exhausted.  A  second  issue 
has  since  been  printed,  and  is  now  being  dis- 
posed of. 

These  evidences  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Friends,  and  the  disposition  that  has  been 
manifested  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts,  have  been 
encouraging  to  the  Board  of  Managers.  Yet 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ignorant, 
the  erring,  and  the  poor,  are  more  especially 
the  classes  which  the  "  Tract  Association  of 
Friends"  was  designed  to  benefit.  Our  field 
of  labor  is  large,  and  much  good  has  been  ac- 
complished. A  few  words  or  sentences  have 
often  arrested  the  attention,  and  been  the 
means  of  arousing  the  indifferent,  or  checking 
them  in  a  course  of  evil,  or  turning  them 
from  it.  Let  us  then  be  increasingly  watch- 
ful for  suitable  opportunities  of  spreading 
where  they  are  needed,  the  wholesome  senti- 
ments with  which  our  publications  are  replete. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Samuel  Allen,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  month  9th,  1871. 

Synopsis  of  the  Treasurers'  account,  of  the  "Tract 
Association  of  Friends,"  1870-71. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  Third  mo.  1, 1870,    SI06  04 
Eeceived  Subscriptions  and  Dona- 
tions,   .       .       .       .     487  10 
"       Interest  on  Investments,      176  04 
f       Sales  and  Collections  by 

the  Agents,  .       .       .    1,498  26 
"       Temporary  Loan,   .       .      900  00 
"       Legacy  under  Will  of  Su- 
sanua   Morris,  (§100) 
Less  Taxes,        .       .       95  00 

$3,562  44 
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PAYMENTS. 

Paid  for  Paper, 

"     Printing,  . 

"     Binding,  . 

"     Folding  and  Stitching, 

"     Stereotyping,  . 

"     Preparing  Boom  for  Meet- 
ings, Serving  Notices,  &c 

"     Salary  of  Agent, 

"     Incidental  Expenses, 

"  Insurance, 

"     Temporary  Loan, 
Balance  on  hand  Third  mo.  1,  1871, 


$638  18 
412  85 
277  15 
104  18 
569  10 

14  00 
150  00 
23  36 
37  50 
900  00 
436  12 


$3,562  44 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  to 
fill  the  respective  offices  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Clerk, — Edward  Maris. 

Treasurer, — Elton  B.  Gifford. 

Managers : — John  O.  Allen,  Edward  Bichie, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Charles  J.  Allen,  William 
Kinsey,  Samuel  Allen,  Mark  Balderston, 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  George  J.  Scattergood, 
Jacob  W.  Fry,  John  S.  Stokes,  Samuel  Emlen, 
Clarkson  Sheppard,  Bichard  J.  Allen,  John 
W.  Biddle. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  in  the  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house,  on  the  last  Fourth-day 
in  the  Third  month,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Little  Things. — In  the  management  of  the 
temper,  on  which  our  own  comfort  as  well  as 
that  of  all  around  us  so  much  depends,  noth 
ing  effective  will  be  done  but  by  a  watchful 
attention  to  little  things.  The  temper  is  oftener 
ruffled  by  slight  provocations  than  by  great 
and  serious  injuries.  Now  if  because  they  are 
slight  we  think  it  not  worth  while  to  resist 
them,  if  we- suffer  a  cloud  to  pass  over  the 
brow,  on  every  such  occasion,  the  result  will 
be  (for  such  occasions  are  of  daily  occurrence) 
that  by  little  and  little  these  clouds  will  gather 
and  rest  there.  A  morose  or  a  fretful  temper 
will  be  fixed  upon  us ;  and  all  power  of  self- 
government  lost.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  re- 
solute determination  had  been  made  at  first, 
not  to  yield  to  these  small  and  frequent  irri- 
tations, this  effort,  continued  day  after  day 
would  soon  have  strengthened  into  a  good 
habit;  rendering  it  not  only  pleasant  but  easy, 
ever  after  to  exercise  forbearance,  and  to  give 
the  "  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath." 

It  is  in  small  things  that  brotherly  kind- 
ness and  charity  chiefly  consist.  Little  atten- 
tions, trifling,  but  perpetual  acts  of  self-denial; 
a  minute  consultation  of  the  wants  and  wishes, 
tastes  and  tempers  of  othei's ;  an  impercepti- 
ble delicacy  in  avoiding  what  will  give  pain  ; 
these  are  the  small  things  that  diffuse  peace 
and  love  whevever  they  are  exercised,  and 
which  outweigh  a  thousand  acts  of  showy 
heroism.  That  which  requires  the  greatest 
effort  is  the  greatest  charity ;  and  it  is  beyond 
comparison  a  greater  exertion  to  keep  a  daily 
and  hourly  watch  and  restraint  upon  ourselves 
for  the  sake  of  others,  than  to  summon  our 
whole  stock  of*  forbearance  or  benevolence 
once  or  twice  in  our  lives,  in  order  to  perform 
some  deed  of  munificence,  or  to  forgive  a  great 
injury.  "  Take  up  your  cross  daily,"  our  Lord 
says :  it  is  but  a  light  one  indeed,  but  shall  we 
on  that  account  despise  it  ?      *  * 

There  can  be  no  appearance  more  hopeful 
and  promising  in  childhood  and  youth,  than 


a  tenderness  of  conscience  respecting  small 
things ;  a  child  who  is  never  known  to  plead 
excuses  for  what  is  known  to  be  wrong  by 
saying  "  is  it  not  a  little  one  ?"  who  resists  an 
improper  thought,  forbids  a  hasty  word,  who 
fears  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  truth, 
bids  fair  to  rise,  by  gradual,  but  certain  steps, 
to  true  excellence. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  certain  that  God  does  not,  in  any 
sense,  condemn  small  things.  He  ; looks  at 
motives  more  than  at  actions;  at  thoughts 
more  than  at  words ;  and  by  these  we  shall 
be  judged. 

And  let  us  be  thankful  that  "  He  does  not 
despise  the  day  of  small  things ;"  the  bruised 
reed,  the  smoking  flax,  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  the  little  leaven;  over  these  small  begin- 
nings He  watches  with  patient  and  gracious 
care,  till  by  little  and  little  they  attain  to  per- 
fection.— Jane  Taylor. 


JESUS,  SAVIOUR,  PILOT  ME. 
Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me 
Over  life's  tempestuous  sea ; 
Unknown  waves  before  me  roll, 
Hiding  rock  and  treacherous  shoal ; 
Chart  and  compass  came  from  Thee : 
J esus,  Saviour,  pilot  me. 

When  the  Apostles'  fragile  bark 
Struggled  with  the  billows  dark, 
On  the  stormy  Galilee, 
Thou  didst  walk  upon  the  sea  ; 
And  when  they  beheld  Thy  form, 
Safe  they  glided  through  the  storm. 

Though  the  sea  be  smooth  and  bright, 
Sparkling  with  the  stars  of  night, 
And  my  ship's  path  be  ablaze 
With  the  light  of  halcyon  days, 
Still,  I  know  my  need  of  Thee ; 
Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me. 

When  the  darkling  heavens  frown, 
And  the  wrathful  winds  come  down, 
And  the  fierce  waves,  tossed  on  high, 
Lash  themselves  against  the  sky, 
Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me 
Over  life's'tempestuous  sea. 

As  a  mother  stills  her  child 
Thou  canst  hush  the  ocean  wild ; 
Boisterous'  waves  obey  Thy  will 
When  Thou  sayest  to  them  "  Be  still." 
Wondrous  Sovereign  of  the  Sea, 
Jesus,  Saviour,  pilot  me. 

When  at  last  I  near  the  shore, 
And  the  fearful  breakers  roar 
'Twixt  me  and  the  peaceful  rest, 
Then,  while  leaning  on  Thy  breast, 
May  I  hear  Thee  say  to  me, 
"  Fear  not,  I  will  pilot  thee  /" 
/  


Selected. 


"  This  was,  by  far,  the  most  thrilling  a 
eventful  night  of  my  life.    My  interest  in  ( 
volcano  had  been  raised  to  enthusiasm  by  1 
outbreak  of  its  torrent  of  lava  on  the  eveni 
of  the  3d  inst.,  against  the  opinion  of  expe 
enced  residents.    During  a  late  walk  on  tl 
magnificent  road,  the  Corso  Vittoria  Em; 
uele,  which  overlooks  the  finest  city  and  b; 
and  the  most  charming  scenery  I  ever  beht 
I  heard,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  a  suec 
sion  of  violent  explosions  from  the  crater,  1 
distance  being  about  twelve  miles.  Simi 
reports  were  frequent  on  the  morning  of  I 
9th,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  party  of  us  star 
for  the  scene  :  we  reached  the  stream  of  I 
before  sunset,  and  the  summit  before  da 
We  had  a  close  view  of  the  new  crater,  at  i 
foot  of  the  new  cone,  which,  having  no  ac| 
mulation  of  ejected  matter,  i.  e.,  no  cone 
stone  and  ashes,  shows  clearly  how  it 
first  formed.    A  thick  bed  of  solid  rock  seei 
to  have  been  rent  by  the  pent-up  forces 
neath,  and  forced  upward  into  a  vertical  p 
tion,  like  the  jaws  of  a  monster — broad  at 
base  and  tapering  at  the  top.    Three  or  f 
of  these  vast  rocks  form  the  chimney,  throt 
which  pour  volumes  of  steam  and  smell' 
roaring  flames  and  lava  with  great  violeli  i 
as  if  from  a  mighty  conflagration  under 
tense  pressure  below.  Our  party  was  in  hi 
to  descend,  as  the  night  drew  on ;  but  I  was 
satisfied,  and,  being  on  the  ground,  I  resol 
to  stay  till  morning ;  and  I  was  well  rep 
for  my  trouble  and  privation.  It  is  impossi 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  in  a  brief  a 
cle.    There  are  really  three  separate  thro; 
so  to  speak,  from  the  depths  below,  quite 
tinct  in  their  mode  of  action.  Two  are  wit 
the  main  crater  at  the  summit,  and  on  a 
with  the  new  one  above  named,  which  is  n 
the  north  base  of  the  great  summit,  or  ai 
cone,  and  whose  action  I  have  desbribed, 
middle  throat  or  register  is  the  only  one  t 
was  violent  in  its  action,  and  through 
night,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  it 
terrific.    After  brief  periods  of  rest  it  br 
forth  again,  with  a  tremendous  explosion 
sudden  and  intense  as  that  of  the  heav 


Selected. 

THE  CELESTIAL  SABBATH. 
The  golden  palace  of  my  God, 

Towering  above  the  clouds,  I  see, 
Beyond  the  cherub's  bright  abode, 

Higher  than  angel's  thoughts  can  be. 
How  can  I  in  these  courts  appear, 

Without  a  wedding  garment  on  ? 
Conduct  me,  thou  Life-giver,  there, 

Conduct  me  to  thy  glorious  throne, 
And  clothe  me  with  thy  robes  of  light, 
And  lead  me  through  sin's  darksome  night, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God. 

Vesuvius. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  occurred  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Fourth  month  of  this 
year,  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Journal.  The 
writer,  F.  L.  Capen,  had  ventured  an  opinion 
that  an  eruption  would  take  place  about  the 
time  that  this  took  place,  from  his  observa- 
tions of  meteorological  and  other  phenomena; 
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cannon,  but  many,  many 
grander,  as  if  a  magazine  of  powder  or  ni  14 
glycerine  had  suddenly  been  ignited  far  1 
fcn  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth.  Som< 
one,  oftener  several  reports,  came  in 
succession.    Sometimes  the  first  was  lo 
but  often  the  second  and  third  repo 
lowed  with  increasing  rapidity  and  vi< 
and  with  much  greater  intensity  than  th 
At  all  the  explosions  of  this  opening  im: 
volleys  of  glowing  stones  and  red-hot  c 
were  thrown  to  the  height  of  from  one ' 
hundred  feet,  spreading  into  magnifice 
quets  of  great  brilliancy,  many  of  these 
some  of  large  size,  falling  outside  the 
and  rolling  down  the  cone  in  glowin 
ments  to  its  base.    Sometimes  the  ex 
were  preceded  by  subterranean  rumbli 
down  in  the  deep  caverns  of  the  moi 
accompanied  by  a  trembling  of  the  solid 
to  its  very  base. 

"  The  action  of  the  third  spout  or  re; 
was  wholly  different  from  the  other 
There  was  no  violent  explosion,  as  of  pen 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  that  just  descri 
though,  like  that,  its  delivery  was  fit 
bursting  out  at  intervals,  and  never  un 
continuous  and  unexplosive,  like  the 
scribed  new  crater  outside  the  cone, 
flow  was  a  copious  compressed  volu 
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i  and  flame,  as  from  a  well-fed  furnace, 
ith  no  noise,  except  that  of  the  constant 
g  of  the  flame.  The  third  register  made 
t  blowing  noise,  like  an  immense  fuse, 
jry  much  like  the  noise  of  an  ascending 
-  of  immense  proportions.  It  threw  out 
es  of  black  smoke  and  great  bouquets 
wing  cinders,  but  with  much  less  vio- 
than  its  companion,  as  if  the  opening 
nuch  larger — so  much  larger  in  propor- 
>  its  discharge  as  to  divest  it  of  all  ex- 
)  violence.  I  should  regard  this  as  the 
d  nearly  spent  crater." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

iresenting  the  accompanying  memoirs 
blication,  the  compiler  has  taken  the 
rto  make  a  few  slight  alterations,  where, 
iciseness  and  perspicuity,  they  seemed 
needful,  without  in  any  wise  altering 
nse  of  the  original  manuscript.  The 
3ity  and  originality  of  the  memoranda, 
to  their  religious  savor,  will,  it  is  be- 
commend  them  to  very  many  readers 
le  Friend." 

Ired  Eatcliff,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
eth  Morris,  was  born  in  Virginia  the 
ay  of  Eleventh  month,  1773.    She  was 
lit  child,  and  although  not  favored  with 
school  instruction,  was  an  apt  scholar 
•ning  from  the  conversation  of  those 
phom  she  associated.    Her  parents  at 
ae  of  her  birth  were  Episcopalians,  but 
fter  they  joined  the  Baptists,  and  her 
being  zealous  in  his  new.  profession, 
imitted  as  a  preacher  among  that  peo- 
he  had  what  might  be  called  a  religious 
ion ;  having  abundant  opportunity  of 
g  professed  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  attending  meetings  for  public 
if  Her  parents  were  no  doubt  pious 
s,  and  her  mother  perhaps,  more  de- 
so.    As  she  was  by  nature  active, 
tly  and  susceptible,  Satan  laid  many 
for  her  feet,  adapted  to  her  disposition, 
ened  by-ways  in  which  he  often  per- 
her  to  wander  from  the  paths  of  true 
Yet  her  Heavenly  Father  through 
tehed  over  her  for  good,  raised  long- 
'ter  heaven  and  heavenly  things  in  her 
and  sent  instruction  to  her  in  dreams 
night.    One  of  these  dreams  she  thus 
id,  many  years  afterwards,  whilst  on 
ious  visit  in  Philadelphia, 
ar  my  father's  house  in  Virginia,  there 
worn  out  tobacco  field  which  was  no 
worth  cultivating,  and  which  we  used 
the  '  old  field.'    When  I  was  a  little 
)t  above  nine  years  of  age,  (I  could  not 
een  more,  for  I  sat  upon  the  floor  while 
my  father  and  mother  my  dream,)  I 
)d  that  I  saw  the  old  field  full  of  people; 
the  middle  of  it  there  was  a  hole  about 
is  this  room  [a  comfortable  sized  cham 
Duld  be  if  it  were  round;  and  from  this 
ames  of  fire  were  ascending.  After 
I  saw  the  old  enemy  come  out  of  the 
id  take  hold  of  one  of  the  people,  and 
him  headlong  into  the  abyss,  and  the 
boiled  up  over  him.    Then  he  took 
•  and  served  him  in  the  same  way 

iay  perhaps  be  proper  to  state  that  our  late 
riend,  Nathan  Kite,  had  partly  prepared  the 
.pts  of  Mildred  Eatcliff  for  the  press.  Which, 
on  to  other  more  manifest  and  important  ad- 
has  also  considerably  abridged  the  labor  of 
o  whose  hands  they  have  now  been  committed. 


Thus  he  went  on.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
always  took  those  that  came  nearest  to  him  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  multitude  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  that  one  by  one  their  companions 
were  taken  away.  After  awhile,  as  I  gazed 
in  astonishment,  I  perceived  that  there  was 
but  one  beside  myself  left;  and  that  one  was 
presently  taken  too.  Then  the  old  adversary 
looked  round,  and  seeing  me,  made  directly 
for  me.  Frightened  awfully,  I  turned  to  run; 
and  I  heard  a  voice  say  distinctly,  'As  long 
as  you  strive  to  run  from  him,  he  will  have  no 
power  over  you.'  It  said  you  to  me  then, 
for  it  always  speaks  to  us  in  a  language 
we  can  understand.  The  part  of  the  old  field 
I  had  to  run  through,  was  a  kind  of  quag- 
mire, and  my  feet  sunk  in  ;  and  I  suffered  as 
much  as  any  poor  mortal  could  suffer  in  a 
dream.  About  a  yard  before  me  a  flame 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  ground ;  and  I  thought 
surely  when  I  get  there  I  shall  be  burned  up; 
but  Btill  I  determined  to  go  on  ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  got  to  where  it  first  appeared,  it  was  a 
yard  further  ahead :  so  it  continued  until  I 
got  out  of  the  field.  When  I  reached  the  road, 
which  was  a  level,  beautiful  piece  of  ground, 
I  began  to  go  faster  and  faster ;  and  presently 
I  flew ;  and  the  old  enemy  was  left  far  behind. 
Then  I  slackened  my  pace,  and  was  trying  to 
raise  a  song  of  thanksgiving  in  my  heart  for 
my  deliverance,  and  proceeded  slowly  along. 
Suddenly  I  heard  the  same  voice  say,  '  Look 
behind  you' !  I  cast  my  eye  over  my  shoulder, 
and  there  I  saw  the  old  adversary  with  both 
claws  open  ready  to  grasp  me.  Again  I 
sprang  forward  and  ran,  and  soon  I  flew,  and 
did  not  slack  until  I  got  home.  I  did  not 
stop  at.  the  porch  ;  for  it  was  no  place  of 
safety :  but  as  soon  as  I  got  within  the  door, 
all  fear  was  taken  away,  and  I  turned  round 
and  looked  the  old  adversary  in  the  face,  and 
said, '  Satan,  I  an  not  afraid  of  you  now,  for 
I  am  in  my  Father's  house.'  He  dropped  a 
scowl  upon  me  and  went  away." 

Mildred  continued  her  narrative  thus — a 
sequel  which  unfolds  her  own  view  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  dream  : — "  Many  years 
after,  when  distant  from  Friends,  and  in  a 
lonely  state,  this  dream  was  all  opened  to  my 
understanding.  The  people  in  the  old  field 
were  the  world ;  one  by  one  their  companions 
passed  to  punishment,  but  they  heeded  it  not. 
The  toilsome  way  I  had  to  pass  through,  was 
in  getting  among  Friends.  But  I  was  in- 
structed that  even  here  the  enemy  would 
clutch  me  if  I  was  off  my  guard. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age  Mildred 
dreamed  that  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was 
devotedly  attached,  would  soon  die.  The 
dream  made  a  very  painful  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  girl,  and  she  did  little  else 
for  a  time  but  watch  her  mother  as  she  moved 
about  their  house  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
anguish  in  her  heart.  The  mother  noticing 
the  unusual  behavior  and  deep  sadness  of  her 
daughter,  demanded  the  cause.  Mildred  re- 
lated her  dream.  The  mother  tenderly  yet 
strongly  chid  her,  and  commanded  her  not 
to  let  this  matter  rest  on  her  mind.  In  a 
short  time  after,  her  mother  fell  sick  and  was 
soon  removed  by  death.  Notwithstanding 
the  previous  warning  received,  and  the  ex- 
hortation and  command  of  her  mother,  Mil- 
dred grieved  immoderately,  She  was  absorb- 
ed in  grief,  and  the  intensity  of  her  feelings 
seemed  likely  to  be  attended  with  serious  dis- 
advantage to  her,  when  her  Heavenly  Father, 
whom  she  was  then  trying  to  serve,  was 


pleased  in  a  dream  to  comfort  as  well  as  in- 
struct her.  She  dreamed  that  her  mother 
came  to  her,  and  after  reproving  her  for  her 
excess  of  sorrow,  told  her  "  That  she  was  now 
as  happy  as  Heaven  could  make  her."  This 
dream  revived  the  spirit  of  the  child,  and  once 
more  the  light  of  joy  illumined  her  earthly 
path.  In  after  life  she  sometimes  spoke  of 
visitations  of  mercy  given  to  the  believer 
through  dreams,  and  said  she  thought  she 
had  received  much  instruction  from  them. 

Mildred  on  one  occasion,  under  an  appre- 
hension of  its  being  a  duty  required  of  her  by 
her  dear  Saviour,  commenced  an  account  of 
her  life,  to  leave  as  she  says  "  some  hints  of 
the  tenderness  of  a  gracious  God  even  from 
my  childhood." 

After  mentioning  that  her  parents  were 
Episcopalians,  and  that  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  sect,  they  had  her  baptized  (as 
they  called  sprinkling  with  water)  when  an 
infant,  she  says,  they  soon  after  joined  the 
Baptists.  She  then  continues  her  account 
thus  :  "  As  I  grew  in  years,  the  Divine  Spirit 
frequently  was  with  me  as  a  teacher  not  to 
be  removed  into  a  corner,  though  I  did  not 
then  know  what  it  was  that  reproved  me 
when  I  did  wrong  and  comforted  me  when  I 
did  that  which  is  right.  By  little  and  little 
I  was  brought  to'feel  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin.  By  the  same  Divine  Truth,  the  vain 
fashions  of  the  world  were  made  burdensome, 
and  forbidden  fruit  to  me.  All  this,  and 
more  I  have  seen  since  were  the  leadings  of 
that  Truth  which  changeth  not.  By  it  I  was 
led  out  of  many  things  which  my  people  were 
in  the  practice  of.  At  length  some  of  them 
began  to  reflect  on  my  foolish  notions,  as  they 
might  deem  them,  because  I  could  no  longer 
go  with  them  in  the  changeable  fashions  of 
this  world.  This  I  was  enabled  to  bear,  and 
becoming  mercifully  favored  to  deepen  in  the 
root  of  religious  exercise,  I  not  only  believed  in 
my  heart  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  was  enabled 
to  confess  with  my  lips  that  He  was  the  be- 
loved of  my  soul.  Thus  confessing  him,  I 
was  received  into  membership  with  the  Bap- 
tists, and  was  baptized  by  immersion  before 
I  was  fifteen  years  of  age." 

Her  mind  was  fairly  awakened  to  see  the 
sinfulness  of  sin  ;  she  wished  to  be  obebient  to 
her  dear  Saviour,  and  she  found  herself  uneasy 
not  only  with  gross  sins,  but  with  following 
the  world  so  far  as  to  change  her  dress  accor- 
ding to  its  changeable  fashions.  Her  way  was 
impeded  by  the  censures  of  such,  as  making 
a  profession  of  religion,  were  yet  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  cross  of  Christ.  She  yet  perse- 
vered, and  having  great  love  and  attachment 
to  the  Baptists,  and  not  having  yet  been  en- 
lightened to  see  beyond  the  shadow  to  the 
substance,  she  joined  them  by  public  confes- 
sion and  immersion  in  water.  The  Holy 
Spirit  which  had  led  safely  through  man}- 
inward  conflicts,  and  had  opened  many  truths 
to  her  understanding,  still  continued  with 
her,  and  urged  her  onward  into  more  spiritu- 
ality, to  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  towards 
her  Heavenly  Father's  house,  which  Satan 
cannot  enter. 

She  says,  "  I  was  a  zealous  Baptist.  My 
father  and  a  number  of  my  near  connections 
were  ministers  among  them,  and  I  was  warm- 
ly united  to  that  people."  Soon  after  her 
admission  amongst  them  her  father  died,  her 
mother  as  we  have  seen,  having  been  removed 
from  works  to  rewards  some  time  before  him. 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  was 
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married  to  Harrison  Eatcliff,  a  young  man, 
who  although  brought  up  among  Friends, 
was  light,  volatile,  and  not  a  true  helpmate 
for  one  seeking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  more 
than  earthly  pleasures  or  treasures.  The 
marriage  took  place  2nd  month  21st,  1787, 
Mildred  being  but  fifteen  years  and  three 
months  old.  Their  residence  was  in  Camp- 
bell county,  [figures  not  intelligible]  miles 
from  Lynchburg. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

California. 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 

"  The  valley,  together  with  the  Mariposa 
Grove  of  Big  Trees  on  the  road  to  it,  were 
some  years  since  wisely  voted  by  Congress  to 
the  State  of  California,  on  condition  of  their 
preservation  for  public  use.  They  have  been 
put  in  charge  of  a  Commission,  with  a  local 
agent  to  protect  the  trees  from  destruction 
and  the  limited  lands  from  misuse ;  and  the 
purpose  of  these  officers  is  to  improve  the  ac- 
cess to  these  great  natural  attractions,  and 
furnish  every  facility  to  the  visitors  for  seeing 
all  their  interesting  features  at  the  least  cost 
of  labor,  time  and  money.  The  idea  is  a  noble 
one,  and,  though  somewhat  obstructed  tem- 
porarily by  the  claim  of  several  squatters  in 
the  valley  to  nearly  all  its  available  lands,  we 
cannot  doubt  it  will  in  time  be  fully  realized. 
It  is  a  pity  that  other  great  natural  objects  of 
interest  and  points  of  attraction  for  travellers 
in  our  country  could  not  be  similarly  rescued 
from  subjection  to  speculating  purposes,  or 
destruction  by  settlement.  If  Niagara  Falls, 
for  instance,  and  a  fifty  miles  square  of  the 
Adirondaks  in  New  York,  and  a  similar  area 
of  Maine  lake  and  forest,  could  be  thus  pre- 
served for  public  use,  what  a  blessing  it  would 
be  to  all  visitors,  what  an  honor  to  the  na- 
tion ! 

"  On  the  whole,  June  is  the  best  month  for 
this  excursion.  It  is  early  spring  among  the 
mountains  then,  and  there  may  be  an  occa- 
sional snow-drift  in  the  path;  but  nature  is  at 
its  freshest,  and,  above  all,  the  water-falls  in 
the  valley  are  then  in  their  fullest  force  and 
beauty.  Besides  those  we  have  mentioned, 
others  at  that  season  trickle  in  bright  beauty 
over  the  high  rock  walls  of  the  valley ;  and 
the  Bridal  Veil,  the  Yo  Semite,  the  Vernal 
and  the  Nevada  are  vastly  more  impressive 
and  beautiful  than  later  in  the  summer.  There 
is  a  rapid  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  water 
flowing  in  these  streams  after  May  or  June. 
Clouds  are  rare  visitors  to  California's  sky  in 
any  part  of  the  summer;  and  the  deep  haze 
that  may  be  found  in  many  famous  paintings 
of  Yo  Semite  scenery  is  an  addition  of  the 
artist's,  not  a  gift  of  nature.  In  later  summer 
there  is  a  thin,  soft  haze,  hardly  perceptible, 
and  only  just  tempering  the  clear,  sharp  sun- 
light that  is  the  characteristic  of  California's 
atmosphere.  But  the  photographs  do  more 
exact  justice  to  this  than  the  painters  have. 

"  How  was  this  curious  freak  of  Nature 
formed  ?  is  a  question  that  every  visitor  at 
least  will  ask.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  baffles  even  the  scientific  student. 
Professor  Whitney,  of  the  State  ^Survey,  dis- 
cusses the  question  elaborately  in  his  admir- 
able volume  upon  the  Yo  Semite,  the  Big 
Trees  and  the  High  Sierras,  which,  with  its 
maps,  should  be  the  companion  of  every  one 
who  visits  these  regions.  He  rejects,  as  im- 
possible, the  idea  of  water  having  worn  it  out; 


or  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  glacier ;  or  that 
it  was  split  open  by  a  convulsion  of  nature ; 
but  concludes,  as  the  only  practical  supposi- 
tion, that  the  bottom  dropped  out  I  There  is 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  what  is  gone 
but  that  it  is  sunk  below.  It  is  not  carried 
down  stream ;  it  does  not  remain  in  the  valley, 
— there  would  be  no  valley  if  it  did;  there  are 
but  comparatively  small  deposits  of  rock  in 
the  valley  under  the  walls, — no  more  than  the 
waste,  by  frost  and  ice  and  water,  of  a  few 
generations  at  the  most ;  and,  indeed,  there 
seems  no  other  supposition  that  meets  the 
mystery  than  that  the  missing  rocks  are  swal- 
lowed up  below.  It  would  appear,  too,  as  if 
the  chasm  had  not  been  long  filled  up  to  its 
present  point,  and  that  originally,  and  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
whole  valley  was  a  grand,  deep  lake.  This 
is  a  peculiar  theory ;  it  applies  but  rarely  to 
the  strange  forms  of  nature  scattered  over  the 
earth's  surface ;  but  the  Yo  Semite  is  a  pecu- 
liar phenomenon, — it  justifies,  it,  indeed,  de- 
mands a  peculiar  explanation,  and  no  other 
fits  it  so  reasonably  as  this. 

"In  connexion  with  this  excursion,  the 
visitor  to  California  should,  if  possible,  take 
another  week  to  mount  the  Hjgh  Sierras 
above  and  around  the  Yo  Semite  Valley.  In 
their  grand  majesty  and  sublimity,  they  are 
nowhere  else  more  representative  or  more 
easy  to  reach,  than  at  this  point.  Few  per- 
sons have  as  yet  visited  this  region  for  plea- 
sure ;  but  the  search  for  mines  or  for  the  wild 
sheep  of  the  mountains  has  made  the  paths 
familiar  to  many  people  in  the  neighborhood; 
and  Professor  Whitney's  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  the  views  to  be  obtained,  in  the  circuit, 
not  only  into  the  valley  of  the  Yo  Semite,  but 
over  and  along  the  crest  of  the  Sierras, — here 
reaching  to  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet 
high ;— great  masses  of  rock  varying  with 
great  fields  of  snow,  relieved  with  dark  and 
deep  lakes,  and  patches  of  meadow  and  forest, 
furnishing  the  near,  and  the  distant  ranges  of 
the  Interior  Basin,  with  their  vast  desert  val- 
leys, the  remote  landscape, — all  will  kindle 
the  curiosity  of  the  traveller,  and  lead  many 
to  follow  out  the  trails  and  the  suggestions 
his  book  lays  down. 

"  This  upper  mountain  excursion  carries  us 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  that  pour 
over  the  Yo  Semite  walls ;  it  brings  us  to  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Tenaya;  by  a  detour 
of  a  few  miles  it  will  lead  us  to  another  Yo 
Semite  valley  on  the  Tuolumne  river,  called 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  valley,  which  but  for  its 
grander  rival  would  have  a  world-wide  fame, 
and  will  yet  be  a  favorite  resort  of  Sierra 
pleasure  travel ;  it  exhibits  to  us  the  scene  of 
former  glaciers,  that  must  have  been  eight 
hundred  and  a  thousand  feet  thick  with  ice 
and  snow,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide ;  i^  lifts 
us  to  the  top  of  representative  peaks  as  Hoff- 
man and  Dana,  whence  the  world  seems  to 
start  away  from  our  feet, — so  central  and  vast 
the  view ;  it  will  lead  us,  if  we  choose  to  branch 
off  from  our  circuit,  on  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  range  to  Mono  Lake,  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  dense,  sluggish,  bitter,  acid  and  corro- 
sive, forbidding  all  life  within,  consuming  all 
life  from  without, — the  bodies  of  a  party  of 
Indians  who  jumped  into  these  death  waters 
to  escape  their  pursuers,  being  thoroughly 
decomposed,  with  all  their  clothing,  in  a  few 
weeks, — an  outpost  warning,  indeed,  against 
the  Desert  and  Death's  Valley  beyond ;  after 
which  we  may  return  with  delight  to  fresher 


waters,  and  stand  over  the  grand  Nevada  I 
of  the  Yo  Semite,  and  see  the  Little  Yo  Sem 
a  continuation  in  miniature  of  the  valley 
have  so  admired ;  then  pass  under  the  shade 
of  Mount  Starr  King,  one  of  the  grandesl 
the  outlying  peaks  of  the  valley ;  next  co 
to  the  top  of  the  Sentinel  Dome,  whence 
get  the  finest  views  into  and  of  the  valk 
and  especially  of  its  highest  column,  the  £ 
Dome ;  and  now  finish  our  circuit  by  reach 
the  main  Mariposa  trail.  This  scenery  of 
Upper  Sierras  is  of  a  type  of  its  own,  as 
Itihctive  as  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  as  thai 
the  parks  and  mountains  of  Colorado,  as  t 
of  the  Yo  Semite  itself  below ;  unlike  eitt 
but  entitled  to  rank  with  them  all  in  the  £ 
place  among  the  grand  Nature  of  the  wo: 
In  the  two  elements  of  sublimity  and  gr 
deur,  it  probably  surpasses  all  the  othe 
while  it  lacks  the  beauty  and  variety  t 
gives  them  a  tenderer  hold  upon  human  sj 
pathy.  The  Eocky  Mountains  are  vast  p 
of  broken  stone ;  these  upper  Sierras  are  gi 
smooth  castellated  peaks  or  rounded  dome 
solid  granite,  sometimes  unbroken  and 
scarred  almost  for  thousands  of  feet,  but  ol 
made  up  of  vast  concentric  layers  of  rc 
reaching  from  a  broad  base  to  conical  pic 
cles,  like  cathedral  spires,  and  to  the  ey< 
most  toppling  in  their  dizzy  height. 

"  .  (To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friei 

Life  of  Caesar  Malan. 
Henri  Abraham  Caesar  Malan,  who 
born  at  Geneva  7th  mo.  17th,  1787,  and 
ceased  at  the  same  place  5th  mo.  8th,  1 
was  a  man  whose  time  and  talents  v 
mainly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  relig 
among  his  fellow  men.  Though  we  arec 
pelled  to  differ  from  him  in  some  of  the 
suits  which  he  arrived  at,  by  the  applica 
of  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  investiga 
of  spiritual  mysteries,  yet  we  can  still  ap 
ciate  the  energy  and  earnestness  with  wl 
he  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  life,  anc 
sincere  and  practical  piety  which  he  no 
fested.  His  sentiments  were  those  of  the  i 
brated  John  Calvin,  and  like  him,  he  ado 
the  doctrines  of  predestination.  Dwe! 
upon  such  texts  as  these :  "  By  grace  yt 
saved,  through  faith,"  "  Without  me  ye 
do  nothing,"  &c, — texts  which  are  inde 
precious  treasure  to  the  humble  christia 
he  deduced  from  them  conclusions inconsis 
with  other  portions  of  scripture,  and  witl 
experience  of  the  work  of  salvation,  w 
sincere  followers  of  Christ  have  ever  pa 
through.  It  is  said  of  Calvin  himself, 
near  the  end  of  life,  he  made  use  of  som< 
pressions  which  indicated  a  doubt  as  to 
correctness  of  principles  he  had  long  a 
cated,  though  at  the  same  time  he  said 
seemed  to  him  logical  conclusions  from 
passages  of  scripture  on  which  he  had  fou 
them.  While  it  is  an  interesting  employ] 
to  trace  in  the  lives  of  those  of  other  di 
nations,  who  were  evidently  disciples  ( 
common  Bedeemer,  those  fruits  of  the  c 
which  evidence  that  they  have  been  engr; 
into  the  true  vine,  and  have  drawn  spir 
nourishment  therefrom,  yet  there  is  no 
same  fulness  of  satisfaction  which  one  u 
with  in  perusing  the  records  of  many  o 
members  of  our  own  Society,  such  as  Wi 
Penn,  William  Edraundson,  Joseph  Pik 
Bichardson,  Jno.  Woolman,  Daniel  W 
and  many  others,  who,  receiving  the 
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city  and  devotedness  of  heart,  were  pre- 
l  from  fashioning  it  so  as  to  suit  their 
itellectual  bias  and  mental  powers. 
>  Malan  family  were  descended  from  the 
mses  of  the  Piedmontese  valleys,  and 
d  of  the  race  suffered  in  the  persecu- 
which  befel  that  branch  of  the  church, 
i  Malan,  the  great  grandfather  of  Csesar, 
1  in  Geneva  in  1722,  having  fled  from 
lidence  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  sister, 
ar's  character  and  mind  were  early  de- 
»d,  and  his  son,  who  narrates  the  story 
life,  says  :  "  His  mother  often  told  us 
e  had  read  to  her  the  story  of  Geth- 
e,  as  he  sat  on  a  little  footstool  at  her 
'hen  he  was  only  three  years  and  a  half 
His  kind  disposition  was  shown  by 
little  incidents  narrated  by  the  same 
■arent — one  of  which  was  as  follows  : 
was  during  a  severe  winter,  and  in  days, 
our  circumstances  were  far  from  afflu- 
hen  your  father  was  about  seven  years 
at  I  made  him  a  present,  one  day,  of  a 
f  warm  woollen  gloves.    A  morning  or 
'terwards-,  on  his  return  from  school,  I 
i  that  he  was  not  wearing  them,  and, 
t  of  questioning,  elicited  the  explana- 
lat  he  had  given  them  to  a  poor  boy 
hilblained  hands.    '  You  see,  mamma," 
1,  '  I  can  put  my  hands  into  my  coat 
i — his  coat  was  not  warm  like  mine.'  " 
grandmother  commended  her  boy  for 
he  had  done,  telling  him,  however,  at 
me  time,  that  he  must  not  expect  an- 
pair,  "  though,"  she  added,  as  she  told 
j  story,  "I  often  suffered  that  winter  at 
rht  of  his  poor  little  frost-bitten  hands, 
ndependent  of  the  cost  to  me  of  replac- 
9  gloves,  which  I  could  ill  afford,  it  was 
imount  importance  that  he  should  learn 
xperience  that  those  only  can  have  the 
ge  and  pleasure  of  giving  who  give  at 
it  of  personal  sacrifice." 
ing  received  a  liberal  education,  he  was 
ted  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  College 
eva,  in  1809,  and  filled  that  position 
;reat  success  for  nine  years,  when  he 
moved  on  account  of  the  religious  posi- 
assumed,  somewhat  at  variance  with 
ablished  church  of  Geneva.    The  re- 
ir  of  his  life  was  given  up  principally 
ts  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
This  he  endeavored  to  effect  by  preach- 
er writing,  in  which  he  was  very  in- 
us,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  (having 
tind  him  more  than  1000  hymns  ;)  and 
/ersation  with  others.    For  this  line 
ice  he  seemed  to  possess  considerable 
d  had  a  high  value  of  its  importance, 
'  that  a  single  conversation  is  often 
fficacious  than  many  sermons."  In 
don  of  this  trait  in  his  character,  his 
is  describes  a  pedestrian  tour  among 
s,  about  the  year  1840. 
father  wished  to  revisit  with  us  the  pic- 
e  gorges,  north  of  the  Jura,  which  he 
lored  in  his  youth,  and  remembered 
ithusiasm  ever  since.     Taking  the 
m  Geneva  to  Lausanne,  we  went  on 
Y verdon,  no  opportunity  being  missed 
of  proclaiming  the  gospel.    On  the 
'Jeufchatel  I  remember  well  sketching 
tted  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  with  a 
man  at  his  side,  to  whom  he  was 
;  about  his  soul.    His  New  Testament 
ds  hand,  while  a  mountaineer,  leaning 
the  gunwale,  let  his  pipe  go  out  as  he 
to  him. 


"A  few  days  after,  we  climbed,  one  glori 
ous  evening,  the  road  ascending  from  Bienne, 
and  following  the  torrent  of  the  Suze.  Beach 
ing  the  inn  at  Sonceboz,  my  father,  as  he 
unhooked  his  knapsack,  said  to  the  landlady 
that  he  intended  having  evening  prayers 
with  us  after  supper,  and  that  if  she  and  her 
household  liked  to  come  they  would  be  wel- 
come. '  We  don't  require  that  sort  of  thing 
here,'  she  replied,  apparently  very  much  press- 
ed with  business,  adding  one  or  two  expres 
sions  of  impatience.  Thereupon  my  father 
forthwith  resumed  knapsack  and  staff,  saying 
to  me,  as  he  did  so,  'Do you  feel  up  to  another 
hour's  walking  ?'  little  heeding  the  amaze 
ment  of  our  would-be  hostess,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  detain  us.  '  Come,  boys,  I  cannot  pass 
the  night  under  a  roof  where  there  is  no 
desire  for  prayer,  and  no  fear  of  God.' 

"  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  we  were 
following  the  road  leading  from  Sonceboz 
through  pine  woods  to  the  defile  of  Pierre- 
Pertius,  we  came  up  to  some  wagons  laden 
with  planks,  which  were  going  in  our  direc- 
tion. My  father  called  to  me,  and  pointing  out 
a  tall  young  man  who  was  driving  the  first 
of  them,  gave  me  a  tract,  asking  me  to  hand 
it  to  him  from  him.  The  driver  thanked  me 
very  politely,  and  1  rejoined  my  travelling  com- 
panion, who  had  stopped  for  a  moment  to  ad- 
mire a  particular  part  of  the  landscape.  In  a 
few  moments,  however,  the  man  to  whom  I 
had  given  the  tract,  and  who  had  set  to,work 
to  read  it  aloud  to  his  mates,  came  up  to  me, 
and  asked  me  to  request  my  father  to  explain 
to  them  a  few  things  in  it  which  they  could 
not  understand.  My  father  joined  the  men, 
and  we  left  them  coming  on  slowly  after  us, 
and  keeping  alongside  of  the  wagons.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  when  they  had  rejoined  us,  I 
overheard  him,  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  man  who  had  read  the  tract,  inviting 
him  and  his  companions  to  our  evening  wor- 
ship at  Tavannes.  They  promised  to  come, 
and  kept  their  word.  '  Was  it  not  the  Lord 
who  drew  us  away  from  Sonceboz  ?'  he  asked 
me  when  we  were  by  ourselves. 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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The  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  John  G.  Whittier. 
A  copy  of  the  above  work  has  been  handed 
to  us,  and  we  have  read  the  introduction  with 
much  interest.  As  the  Journal  has  long  been 
a  standard  work  among  Friends  in  this  coun- 
try, and  some  years  ago  was  stereotyped  and 
is  kept  for  sale  or  distribution  at  their  book- 
store in  this  city,  we  doubt  not  it  is  well 
known  to  our  readers.  It  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  that  it  has  been  brought  before 
the  public  in  the  style  in  which  this  edition 
is  got  up  by  one  so  well  and  so  favorably 
known  as  an  author,  as  J.  G.  Whittier,  and 
that  it  should  come  from  the  press  of  J.  B. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  :  We  may  hope 
that  this  excellent  work  will  thus  be  intro- 
duced to  the  favorable  notice  of  many  who, 
perhaps,  would  otherwise  never  think  of  look- 
ing into  it. 

The  introduction,  which  contains  high  culo- 
giums  on  John  Woolman  and  his  writings,  by 
several  distinguished  persons,  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 


Society  of  Friends,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  held  by  many  of  its  members,  as  well 
as  some  notice  of  the  christian  principles  and 
their  resulting  effects,  so  beautifully  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  the  journal.  The  Btyle  in 
which  it  is  written  is  simple  and  elegant,  and 
we  think  it  is  well  calculated  to  induce  its 
readers  to  enter  on  the  perusal  of  the  other 
contents  of  the  book,  with  minds  better  pre- 
pared to  relish  and  properly  estimate  the 
truths  treated  on  in  it.  We  regret  however, 
that  in  one  or  two  places,  language  is  used, 
which,  we  fear,  may  convey  to  many  erro- 
neous impressions,  such  as  the  author  may 
not  intend.  Thus  on  page  14,  after  speaking 
of  B.  Lay  and  his  doings,  he  says,  "  Such  was 
the  irrepressible  prophet  who  troubled  the 
Israel  of  Slaveholding  Quakerism,  clinging  like 
a  rough  chestnut-bur  to  the  skirts  of  its  re- 
spectability, and  settling  like  a  pertinacious 
gad-fly  on  the  sore  places  of  its  conscience." 
So  far  from  B.  Lay  thus  goading  the  Society, 
the  fact  was  that  his  eccentricities  and,  in 
some  respects,  his  inconsistencies,  neutralized 
any  influence  he  might  otherwise  have  had, 
and  his  invectives  and  upbraiding,  attracted 
little  attention  from  Friends.  If  the  words 
we  have  italicised  are  intended  as  a  slur  on 
the  Friends  of  that  period,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  although  all  Friends  did  not  at  first 
see  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  nor  the  Society  find 
itself  called  on  to  condemn  it  until  some  years 
after  its  establishment,  when  many  had  ob- 
tained a  right  of  membership  by  birth,  we 
may  charitably  believe  the  members  had  been, 
in  that  respect,  like  the  primitive  disciples,  to 
whom  our  Lord  said,  "  I  have  yet  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  caDnot  bear 
them  now."  But  the  light  of  Christ  shining 
in  their  hearts  was  bringing  some  here  and 
others  there,  to  a  more  just  sense  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  poor  blacks  by  with- 
holding from  them  their  liberty  ;  and  it  was 
evidently  obedience  to  this  further  discovery 
of  what  was  required  of  them  that  brought 
the  church  under  concern  on  account  of  the 
slavery  existing  within  it,  and  secured  the 
success  of  its  labor  to  procure  emancipation. 

Though  John  Woolman  was  a  remarkably 
qualified  and  very  devoted  labourer  in  this 
good  work,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
he  was  more  zealous  or  a  more  indefatigable 
worker  in  the  cause  than  others  of  his  breth- 
ren, several  of  whom  had  long  been  concerned 
on  account  of  the  slavery  of  the  blacks,  and 
warmly  espoused  their  right  to  freedom. 

Wo  heartily  unite  with  what  is  said  on  page 
42,  et  seq :  relative  to  the  opposition  of  "  a 
narrow  sectarianism"  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  the  emptiness  of  mere  forms  of  faith  and 
creeds,  and  the  winning  power  of  that  love 
with  which  Christ  always  clothes  his  true 
hearted  disciples.  Yet  we  rise  from  the  pe- 
rusal, of  the  expressive  and  well  turned  sen- 
tences, with  a  feeling  that  while  the  enunci- 
ation of  the  telling  truths  applicable  to  the 
rigid  sectary  has  the  true  ring,  there  is  a 
tone  mingled  therewith  that  jars  with  ap- 
proval of  any  creed  or  form  of  faith,  as  though 
they  were  inimical  to  christian  charity,  or  in- 
separably linked  with  narrowness  and  bigot- 
ry. The  record  of  the  sacred  truths  promul- 
gated by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  embody  a 
creed  or  form  of  faith,  and  even  those  who 
are  enlightened  by  a  measure  of  the  same 
Spirit  that  inspired  its  writers,  must  employ 
'  words,  names  and  titles"  to  express  the 
understanding  given  them  of  the  texts,  not  as 
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"  empty  husks"  but  as  caskets  made  precious 
by  the  treasure  they  are  intended  to  preserve. 
The  Journal  of  J.  Woolman  shows  that  he 
knew  full  well  that  what  a  man  truly  believes 
is  intimately  connected  with  what  he  is,  and 
that  he  himself  was  bound  by  a  creed,  which, 
while  it  confined  not  his  christian  love  within 
the  pale  of  his  own  society,  but  prompted  him 
to  embrace  all  in  "  the  oneness  of  humanity," 
would  not  permit  him  to  approve  any  de- 
parture from  it  as  being  in  accordance  with 
"  right  reason." 

The  different  demoninations  of  christian 
professors  which  have  given  place  to  the 
chilling  spirit  of  sectarianism,  thinking  and 
acting  as  though  they  and  no  others  are  pos- 
sessors of  the  truth,  are  certainly  blamewor- 
thy, and  Christianity  suffers  for  their  unchari- 
tableness  and  asperity.  But  it  is  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  see  that  this  spirit,  which  once 
employed  fire  and  fagot  as  the  finishing 
argument  for  orthodoxy,  under  the  delusion 
of  doing  God  service,  continues,  as  the  pure 
doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  are  more 
widely  diffused,  to  grow  weaker  year  by  year. 
In  this  reaction,  as  in  others,  there  is  danger 
of  oscillating  to  the  other  extreme,  and  under 
an  erroneous  and  opprobrious  use  of  the 
terms  "  dogmas"  and  "  creeds,"  denying  the 
need  to  hold  to  any  clearly  defined  expression 
of  gospel  truths. 

With  these  observations,  intended  to  guard 
against  inferences  which  we  think  may  be 
drawn  from  a  few  expressions  not  sufficiently 
guarded,  rather  than  sentiments  designed  to 
be  inculcated  by  the  author,  we  commend 
the  work  to  the^patronage  of  our  readers. 

SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — During  the  week  preceding  the  21st  inst. 
the  sanguinary  contest  around  Paris  continued  with  un- 
decisive results,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  por- 
tion of  the  government  forces  effected  an  entrance  into 
the  capital.  The  St.  Cloud  gate  having  been  battered 
down  by  cannon,  the  assailants  rushed  in.  The  com- 
mand of  General  Douai  was  the  first  to  enter,  when  they 
took  up  a  position  inside,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  which  it  was  expected  would  soon  arrive. 
According  to  a  Paris  dispatch  of  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
the  Versailles  forces  entered  the  city  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  entrance  was  effected  simultane- 
ously at  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  gate  Monterouge. 
An  elaborate  system  of  street  barricades  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  insurgents,  and  behind  these  they  may 
yet  offer  determined  resistance,  but  it  is  not  doubted 
they  will  eventually  be  overcome. 

Paris  dispatches  of  the  20th  state  that  the  Central 
Committee  is  again  the  principal  power  in  Paris,  and  is 
acting  in  concert  with  the  committee  of  public  safety. 
The  journals  of  the  Commune  declare  that  the  insurgent 
positions  are  every  where  strong ;  that  their  organiza- 
tion has  improved,  and  that  confidence  in  the  future  is 
greatly  strengthened.  The  minority  party  in  the  Com- 
mune and  military  commission  have  been  replaced  by 
communists  of  a  more  radical  type.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Victories  has  been  sacked,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  insurgent  troops.  The  only  generals  out- 
side the  walls  at  that  date  were  Dombrowski  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  Mablewski,  who  was  making  a  stand 
at  Gentilly. 

The  long  threatened  destruction  of  the  Column  Ven 
dome  was  finally  accomplished  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  and  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators. 
The 'engineer  having  completed  his  arrangements  for 
its  overthrow,  the  dispatch  says :  Suddenly,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  spectators,  the  vast  column  moved  and 
swayed.  It  next  swept  magnificently  down  and  burst 
into  fragments  as  it  struck  the  earth.  It  fell  lengthwise 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  exactly  on  the  manure  cushion 
prepared  for  it,  splintering  with  a  dull,  heavy  sound, 
while  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  and  bronze  and  powdered 
masonry  rose  in  the  air.  The  crowd  gave  tremendous 
shouts  of  "  Vive  le  commune !"  and  the  bands  played 
the  "  Marseillaise."  When  the  dust  cleared  away  there 
lay  the  glorious  column  shattered  to  pieces.  Its  bronze 
and  masonry,  in  two  masses,  fell  together  in  the  middle, 


and  the  statue  of  the  emperor  several  feet  from  one  end 
of  the  column,  with  the  head  knocked  off. 

The  crowd  rushed  forward  to  collect  the  fragments 
as  relics,  and  the  guards  were  unable  to  resist  the  rush. 
The  orators  commenced  their  speeches,  indulging  in  all 
sorts  of  extravagant  language.  The  statue  of  the  em- 
peror was  treated  as  if  it  were  the  emperor  himself. 
The  national  guards  spat  upon  its  face,  and  struck  it 
with  rifles.  After  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  the  soldiers  moved  off  waving  the 
red  flag,  and  giving  expression  to  their  joy  by  continual 
shouting.  This  column,  which  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Paris,  was  erected  by  the  first  Napo- 
leon to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the  French  armies. 
The  bass  reliefs  of  bronze,  with  which  the  circular  shaft 
was  covered,  were  made  of  cannon  taken  from  various 
countries ;  for  which  purpose  about  1200  pieces  were  re- 
quired. The  column  was  136  feet  in  height.  Several 
persons  were  injured  by  its  fall.  Some  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris  offered  to  pay  the  Commune  one  million  and 
a  half  of  francs  to  spare  the  column,  but  it  was  answered 
that  Justice  decreed  its  downfall. 

A  terrific  explosion  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Paris.  A  powder  maga- 
zine and  cartridge  factory  by  some  means  took  fire,  and 
the  consequent  explosion  caused  a  fearful  loss  of  life. 
The  sufferers  numbered  several  hundred  persons,  chiefly 
women  and  children. 

The  Versailles  Assembly  has  adopted  the  entire 
treaty  signed  at  Frankfort  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

Further  dispatches  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  on  the 
22d  inst.,  fully  confirm  the  advices  of  the  previous  day. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  on  being  apprized  of  the  success 
which  attended  General  Douai's  advance,  gave  orders 
for  a  general  movement  of  troops  along  the  whole  line. 
The  three  gates  converging  on  Point  du  J  our  quarter 
were  found  deserted,  and  no  resistance  was  met  with, 
The  barricades  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  were  car- 
ried by  assault,  and  the  communists  fell  back  to  a  form- 
idable line  of  barricades  extending  across  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  to  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  They 
were  routed  from  there  also,  and  subsequently  rallied 
at  Montmartre  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  approaches 
to  which  were  protected  by  barricades.  Much  serious 
fighting  took  place  here,  but  on  the  whole  the  resistance 
was  feebler  than  was  anticipated.  About  80,000  of  the 
Versailles  troops  were  in  the  city,  and  occupied  about 
three  fourths  of  it.  Gen.  L'Admirault  telegraphed  to 
Versailles  that  every  thing  was  satisfactory,  and  al- 
though the  fighting  might  continue  several  hours,  the 
city  was  absolutely  won.  Many  of  the  insurgent  leaders 
had  been  taken,  and  there  were  some  awful  massacres. 
The  Prussian  outposts,  near  Paris,  had  received  strict 
orders  to  drive  back  all  insurgents  attempting  to  pass 
their  lines.  Rochefort,  it  is  stated,  has  escaped  to 
Brussels. 

The  German  Parliament  has  adopted  the  second 
clause  of  the  Alsace  and  Lorraine  bill,  which  declares 
those  provinces  incorporated  forever  in  the  German 
Empire.  Some  of  the  discussions  of  the  German  Par- 
liament have  been  stormy.  The  Liberals  are  vehement 
in  demanding  their  rights,  and  speak  their  minds  plainly 
and  with  energy. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  adopted  a  bill 
making  provision  for  compensation  to  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence for  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome. 

The  weather  in  Great  Britain  has  been  cold,  and  last 
week  snow  fell  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  placing  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  of  liquors,  was  discussed  and  re- 
jected by  82  majority. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  fisheries,  have  united  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Canada  in  opposition  to  it.  The  Legislature  of  New 
Brunswick  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  treaty, 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

There  was  an  animated  discussion  in  the  British 
House  of  Lords  on  the  22d,  over  the  treaty  with  this 
country,  and  some  things  were  said  against  it  on  general 
rumor  of  its  character.  Lord  Granville  declined  to 
promise  that  the  government  would  not  ratify  it  before 
the  12th  proximo,  and  Earl  Grey  defended  this  ratifi- 
cation as  part  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Earl  Granville 
stated  that  an  official  copy  of  the  treaty  would  be  sub- 
mitted on  the  next  day. 

London,  5th  mo.  22d.  Consols,  93f.  U.  S.  5-20's, 
1862,  90f ;  of  1867,  92|;  ten-forties,  5  per  cents,  89. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  7|  a  7%d. ;  Orleans,  7f  a 
l\d.  Breadstuffs  declining.  The  weather  was  favor- 
able for  the  growing  crops. 

United  States. — The  Senate  is  engaged  in  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 


254,  including  30  deaths  from  consumption,  14  of 
vulsions,  18  debility,  16  heart  disease,  19  inflamma 
of  the  lungs,  and  12  old  age. 

The  official  reports  of  the  military  authorise 
Arizona  on  the  late  massacre  of  Apache  Indiani 
Camp  Grant,  are  published  by  order  of  the  departn 
commander.  They  charge  that  the  Indians  were  pt 
fully  engaged  in  their  reservation,  and  were  entitle 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of 
and  that  of  the  whole  number  killed  only  eight 
men,  all  the  others  being  women  and  children. 

On  the  22d  inst.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Commissioner  Parker  had  a  conference  at  Washin: 
with  several  Indian  chiefs,  delegates  from  the  A 
pahoes,  Cheyennes  and  other  western  tribes.  Thf 
dians  complained,  as  usual,  of  the  continual  encro 
ments  upon  their  territory,  the  building  of  railroads 
They  do  not  know  where  this  is  to  end,  or  what  cou 
they  can  call  their  own.  Secretary  Delano  ma< 
short  speech  to  the  delegation.  He  told  them  thai 
United  States  earnestly  desired  peace  and  friend 
with  all  the  tribes,  and  thought  the  best  way  to  in 
it  was  that  the  Indians  should  learn  civilization  as 
as  possible.  We  cannot  stop  this  clearing  of  land 
building  of  cities  and  railroads  all  over  this  cou 
The  Great  Spirit  has  decreed  it,  and  it  must  go  on, 
want  all  the  Indians  to  come  and  learn  our  habits, 
the  Indians  who  are  willing  to  live  like  us  and 
peace  with  us  we  will  assist.  To  do  this  we  hav 
off  a  great  country,  about  350  miles  wide  and  500 1 
long,  expressly  for  the  Indians,  and  we  desire  tc 
them  there  to  form  a  government  of  their  own. 

The  interpreter  explained  the  distances  menti 
by  the  Secretary  in  miles  as  so  many  days'  jou 
The  Secretary  told  them  that  as  fast  as  the  Ii 
tribes  would  go  there  and  commence  agricultural 
suits,  the  government  would  give  them  clothes 
agricultural  implements,  establish  schools  and  chu 
among  them,  and  teach  them  to  be  civilized  and 
people. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quote 
on  the  22d  inst.  New  York. — American  gold, 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117f;  ditto,  1867,  113£;  ditto,  1 
109|.  Superfine  flour,  $5.45  a  $6 ;  finer  brands,  $f 
$10.25.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.52;  a 
State  and  western,  $1.65  a  $1.68;  white  California, 
white  Genesse,  $1.82.  Oats,  69  a  72  cts.  We 
mixed  corn,  71 J  a  74  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton, 
16  cts.  Flour,  $5.50  a  $9.  Indiana  red  wheat, 
a  $1.65 ;  amber,  $1.65  a  $1.70.  Yellow  corn,  7 
Oats,  64  a  68  cts,  The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef 
at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  reached  2,080  head, 
market  was  dull.  Extra  sold  at  8  a  8J  cts.;  fair  to 
6£  a  1\  cts.,  and  common  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb. 
Sheep  were  lower,  about  16,000  sold  at  7  cts.  for  w< 
and  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  clipped.  Hogs  wei 
lower,  corn  fed  selling  at  $7  a  $7.25  per  100  lb 
Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $2  a  $2.05  ;  pri 
choice  red,  $1.80  a  $2.10  ;  fair  to  good,  $1.55  a  ! 
common,  $1.40  a  $1.50.  Yellow  corn,  77  cts. 
60  a  66  cts. 
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HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
~  The  next  term  of  Haverford  College  will  beg* 
Fourth-day,  the  13th  of  Ninth  month,  under  the 
charge  of  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Thomas  Chaw 
John  H.  Dillingham. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Presidei 
West  Haverford, 

INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH  ' " 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Institute  for  C  | 
Youth,"  will  be  held  in  the  Committee-room  of 
Street  Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-d; 
mo.  30th,  1871,  at  3.30,  p.  m. 

Richard  Cadbury,  C 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAI 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadel^ 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  \V 

ngton,  M'.  D. 
Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  l 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bi 

Managers. 


Married,  on  the  27th  of  Fourth  month, 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  El 
B.  Richie,  of  Philada.,  and  Elizabeth  H.,  d; 
of  Elisha  Roberts,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  on  3d  of  Fifth  month,  1871,  at  F 

Meeting-house,  Salem,  N.  J.,  Joshua  S.  Wi 
Medford,  and  Rebecca  W.,  daughter  of  Cas] 
Thompson,  of  the  former  place. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  318.3 

rrisori  Batcliff  attended,  at  least  at  times, 
lting  of  Friends  in  the  neighborhood  of 
residence,  and  Mildred  sometimes  ac- 
anied  him.  She  had  once  before  her 
age  been  at  a  meeting,  but  appears  to 
derived  no  satisfaction  therefrom.  She 
)f  Friends,  "  Going  sometimes  with  my 
,nd  to  their  silent  meetings,  I  sat  among 
wondering  at  such  a  manner  of  holding 
gious  meeting,  it  being  to  me  as  lost 
—time  that  I  might  have  improved  at  my 
meeting.  Truly  a  silent  meeting  was  all 
hness  to  me."  So  they  are,  and  so  they 
rill  and  must  be,  to  those  whose  views  are 
ard,  and  who  need  the  melody  of  tone  or 
nee  of  words  to  raise  their  minds  to  Him, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  His  be- 
Son,  is  a  spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped 
rit  and  in  truth.  But  the  sincere  seeker 
truth,  can  hardly  fail  eventually  to  un- 
and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  waiting 
e  the  Lord  in  meetings  for  a  renewal  of 
gth.  Mildred  says,  "  I  had  not  gone  to 
'  of  these  meetings,  before  in  secret 
ir  my  spirit  bowed  before  Him  that  seeth 
cret,  greatly  desiring  that  as  He  alone 
;he  power,  he  would  show  me  whether 
was  any  sense  in  such  meetings.  Wading 
3  deeps  I  went  on  for  a  few  years,  some- 
at  Friends'  meetings,  sometimes  at  the 
ists'  meetings.  Whilst  sitting  in  one  of 
itter,  I  received  strength  to  give  up  the 
laves  left  me  by  my  parents.  On  account 
ese  slaves  I  had  suffered  much  in  mind 
at  my  sleep  went  from  me.  Being  of  a 
ite  constitution,  I  saw  no  way  that  I 
get  along  without  the  help  of  these 
3.  No  one  knew  but  Him  who  seeth  in 
t,  through  what  I  passed  on  their  ac- 
L  until  as  I  was  sitting  in  a  Baptist  meet- 
was  enabled  to  give  up  that  uncertain 
idence,  and  cast  all  my  care  on  the  Lord, 
ave  me  His  promise  in  secret  that  this 
idence  on  Him  should  not  fail,  but  should 
?hile  life  continued.  At  this  my  spirit 
d  and  said,  It  is  enough.  Truly  my 
;  did  then  flow  as  a  river.  After  meet- 
went  home  rejoicing  in  that  Mighty 


Power  through  which  I  had  obtained  strength 
to  give  up  the  thing  called  for.  1  can  truly 
say  I  have  never  for  a  moment  regretted  in 
any  strait  giving  them  up.  At  that  time  I 
had  not  read  a  page  in  a  Friend's  book  that  I 
remember.  But  after  this,  my  mind  being 
prepared,  I  picked  up  John  Woolman's  jour- 
nal, and  said  in  my  heart  I  will  look  in  this 
book  to  see  if  there  is  any  sense  in  anything 
a  Quaker  can  write.  Before  I  had  read  many 
pages,  my  spirit  was  broken  and  my  heart 
contrited  under  an  impression  that  the  want 
of  sense  was  in  me,  and  not  in  the  Quakers. 
I  was  blinded  with  tears  and  had  to  shut  the 
book.  Yet  from  time  to  time,  and  little  by 
little,  being  anxious  to  see  the  contents,  I  read 
it  through  as  secretly  as  possible.  Truly  I 
had  not  got  half  through,  before  I  thought  I 
saw  the  beauty  of  holiness  shine  in  his  re- 
marks, brighter  than  I  ever  saw  the  sun  shine 
the  clearest  day.  What  he  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  oppression  answered  to  the  exercise 
through  which  I  had  passed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  glass. 

'  Although  now  in  a  good  degree  convinced 
of  the  principles  Friends  profess,  yet  there 
was  something  in  me  that  felt  abhorrence  at 
the  idea  of  ever  being  called  a  Quaker,  noti 
withstanding  the  fervent  desire  of  my  sou 
day  and  night  to  become  an  humble  follower 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  I  did  be- 
lieve according  to  the  Scriptures.  I  continued 
going  to  the  Baptist  meeting  and  Friends  by 
turns,  until  when  I  got  to  their  (Baptist) 
meeting-house  door,  it  seemed  to  me  I  felt  a 
hand,  though  invisible,  clap  me  on  my  right 
shoulder,  and  with  it  I  heard  the  language,  in 
secret,  yet  plain  and  intelligible,  '  Thou  hast 
no  business  here.'  I  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  Though  startled,  I  went  in  and 
took  my  seat ;  but  my  peace  was  broken  so 
that  I  could  not  enjoy  the  meeting.  I  went 
to  the  Baptist  meeting  again  and  again,  and 
as  often  as  I  did  so,  felt  the  same  invisible 
hand,  when  reaching  the  door,  with  increas- 
ing power,  clap  me  on  my  right  shoulder,  and 
heard  the  same  language,  '  Thou  hast  no  busi- 
ness here.'  My  poor  mind  was  all  in  confu- 
sion. I  had  a  great  life  in  singing,  but  I  had 
no  pleasure  in  it  in  those  meetings.  I  had 
not  then  felt  any  concern  about  singing  or 
compliments  not  being  right.  Such  was  the 
state  of  my  mind  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
My  distress  increased  so  when  I  went  to  the 
Baptist  meeting,  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  went 
to  no  meeting  for  a  time.  On  First-day  I 
would  read  Friends'  books.  My  peace  some- 
times was  great  whilst  at  home  reading,  not- 
withstanding my  stubborn  determination  not 
to  be  called  a  Quaker.  Oh  the  matchless 
mercy,  the  long-suffering  of  the  good  Shep- 
herd who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  was 
marvellously  manifested  in  waiting  for  a  poor 
nothing  like  me." 

About  the  year  1793,  Mildred  Batcliff  found 
strength  given  her  from  on  high,  enabling  her 
to  bear  the  prospect  of  the  ridicule  and  con- 


tempt she  must  endure  if  she  joined  the 
Quakers.  She  made  application  to  bo  united 
to  that  people,  and  being  received  amongst 
them,  she  experienced  for  a  timo  great  in- 
ward comfort  and  quiet.  The  difficulties  she 
had  anticipated  from  outward  opposition,  did 
not  prove  so  great  as  she  expected,  although 
the  contempt  manifested  by  the  looks  and 
manners  of  her  relations,  if  not  expressed  in 
words,  must  have  been  trying  to  her  feel- 
ings. 

Mildred  and  her  husband  near  this  time  ap- 
pear, from  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  one  of  her 
sisters,  to  have  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Lynchburg.  She  was  a  member  of  South 
River  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  husband  con- 
tinued unconnected  with  any  religious  society, 
but  probably  went  with  her  to  Friends'  meet- 
ing at  least  on  First-days. 

After  a  few  years,  great  conflict  of  mind 
again  became  her  portion,  under  a  persuasion 
that  the  Lord  was  calling  and  preparing  her 
publicly  to  advocate  his  cause. 

Henry  Hull,  a  valuable  minister  from  Stan- 
ford, Dutchess  county,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  being  on  a  religious  visit  in  Virginia, 
attended  a  First-day  meeting  at  South  River, 
on  the  4th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1799.  Mil- 
dred Ratcliff  was  at  the  meeting;  and  as 
Henry  remained  several  days  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, she  on  Second-day,  the  5th,  paid  him 
a  visit.  He  thus  describes  the  occurrence  : — 
"  One  morning  as  I  sat  alone  in  the  parlor 
of  a  Friend's  house,  I  saw  a  woman  ride  up 
to  the  door,  on  which  I  stepped  out  and  as- 
sisted her  to  dismount.  She  came  in,  and  as 
we  were  sitting  facing  each  other  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  room,  the  descendings  of  Heaven- 
ly good  soon  spread  over  our  minds ;  and  I 
believe  neither  of  us  spoke  for  half  an  hour, 
but  continued  sitting  in  profound  silence.  My 
mind  was  dipped  into  feeling  with  her,  and  I 
fully  believed  she  was  a  chosen  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,  and  laboring  under  deep  discourage- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  public 
advocate  for  the  precious  cause  of  the  Beloved 
of  her  soul.  Our  mental  eye  I  believe  was 
mutually  directed  to  Him  who  openeth  and 
no  man  can  shut,  and  shutteth  and  no  man 
openeth ;  and  when  He  is  pleased  to  create 
the  fruit  of  the  lips,  blessed  are  they  that 
obey ;  but  at  present  my  lips  seemed  sealed. 

"After  some  time  thus  spent,  we  engaged 
in  pleasant  conversation,  and  I  found  she  had 
been  at  meeting  the  day  before,  and  had  now 
come  to  have  some  of  our  company.  My 
mind  seemed  so  interested  for  her,  that  I  went 
to  visit  her  at  her  own  house.  Her  husband 
not  being  a  Friend,  and  of  a  very  volatile  dis- 
position, no  way  opened  for  me  to  communi- 
cate my  feelings  to  her  vocally  ;  but  I  did  so 
fully  and  clearly  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  her  a 
few  days  afterwards,  to  which  she  replied,  ac- 
knowledging that  I  was  favored  with  a  clear 
view  of  the  tried  state  of  her  mind." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent 
by  Henry  Hull  to  Mildred  Ratcliff. 
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THE  FRIEND, 


Goose  Creek,  8th  mo.  19th,  1799. 
Beloved  friend  Mildred  Eatcliff, — I  received 
thy  acceptable  letter  yesterday,  but  being  at 
a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  having  a  letter 
to  write  to  my  dear  wife,  I  have  hardly  time 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  thereof.  We  set 
out  for  Kentucky  this  morning.  If  I  live  to 
return,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  thee  some  ac- 
count of  our  journey.  In  the  mean  time,- my 
dear  friend,  I  hope  we  shall  be  preserved, 
feeling  sensible  of  the  blessings  received  in 
being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth. 
I  shall  not  be  disappointed  if  thou  hast  to  tell 
unto  others  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  thee. 
If  so,  oh  be  faithful !  Thou  wilt  find  it  a  great 
work,  and  very  humbling  at  times  to  the 
creature.  But  if  thou  moves  in  the  counsel  of 
the  Most  High,  His  Spirit  and  power  will  sup- 
port thee,  and  thou  wilt  know  the  right  time 
out  of  the  willings  and  runnings,  or  activity 
of  the  creature.  Then  thou  wilt  know  thy 
peace  truly  to  flow  as  a  river.  Tell  me,  be- 
loved in  the  Lord,  am  I  altogether  mistaken  ? 
Thou  mayst  use  freedom,  for  I  had  not  been 
in  thy  company  many  minutes,  before  I  found 
thee  to  be  a  sister  in  the  Truth.  My  love  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  runs  freely  towards  thee. 
If  I  am  mistaken,  I  may  take  more  care  for 
time  to  come.  My  love  to  thy  husband ;  and 
thyself  in  flowings  not  to  be  described  fully 
in  this  way. 

I  remain  thy  friend  and  brother, 

Henry  Hull. 

The  above  language :  "  Thou  wilt  find  it  a 
great  work,  and  very  humbling  at  times  to 
the  creature,"  from  the  pen  of  that  well  in- 
structed scribe,  Henry  Hull,  in  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  the  ministry,  is  no  doubt  the  ex- 
perience of  all,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
least,  who,  under  the  weight  of  the  "  woe," 
and  the  constraining  power  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  feel  that  their  peace  and  salvation 
consist  in  their  being  resigned  and  faithful  in 
telling  to  others  what  the  Lord  has  done  for 
their  souls.  The  more  this  effort,  however 
feeble,  to  exalt  and  magnify  His  kingdom  and 
power  in  the  earth,  is  done  in  the  cross  to  our 
natural  wills,  the  less  is  the  danger  that  it 
will  prove  our  snare.  For  if,  as  we  are  told, 
all  the  motions  of  the  life  are  cross  to  the  cor- 
rupt part,  then  the  fleshly,  forward  mind  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  set  up  by,  or  glory  in  it. 
The  Apostle  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians,  "I 
was  with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and 
in  much  trembling.  And  my  speech  and  my 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power :  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  Again,  near  the  end  of  the 
same  chapter  he  writes :  "  Which  things  also 
we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wis- 
dom teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth ;  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual.  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
Does  not  this  clearly  call  for  submission  to 
the  regenerating  power  of  the  Redeemer's 
grace,  and  His  thoroughly  cleansing  baptism, 
in  order  that  "  the  natural  man"  with  all  his 
dross,  and  tin,  and  reprobate  silver,  the  un- 
changed and  unrenewed  child  of  the  first 
Adam,  to  whom  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  are  foolishness,  with  whatever  "  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom"  he  may  display  or 


possess,  may  be  burned  up  or  laid  in  the  dust ; 
and  the  power  which  is  of  God  alone  exalted 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  ever-excellent 
Name  ?  This  Henry  Hull  had  no  doubt  in 
much  self-abasement  proved  to  be  "  a  great 
work,  and  very  humbling  at  times  to  the  crea- 
ture." It  is  likewise  consonant  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Saviour  in  apostolic  times, 
viz:  "  Behold  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father 
upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  J erusa- 
lem,  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high."  May  all  wait  for  this  indispensable 
anointing,  in  inwardness,  and  watchfulness, 
and  deep  prostration  of  soul  before  the  un- 
changeable "  I  Am"  of  His  people.  Whose 
power,  while  it  can  alone  sustain  and  preserve 
on  the  living  foundation,  is  at  the  same  time 
equal  to  all  their  need ;  being  conveyed  in  the 
unfailing  promise,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee :  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  "Good  Health." 

Animals  as  Fellow-Boarders. 

(Concluded  from  page  314.) 

On  the  English  coast  is  another  soldier  crab, 
who  has  for  his  principal  fellow-boarder  a  sea- 
anemone.  This  connection  is  remarkable  on 
many  accounts,  and  especially  for  the  good 
understanding  which  subsists  between  the 
crab  and  his  attendant.  Lieut.-Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  has  not  hesitated  to  pry  into  the 
domestic  life  of  these  creatures,  and  this  is 
what  he  says  about  them.  The  hermit  crab 
never  fails  to  offer  the  best  morsels  of  his  cap- 
tures to  his  neighbor,  and  frequently  inquires 
during  the  journey  if  he  is  hungry.  But  it  is 
when  the  crab  has  to  change  his  house  that 
his  care  and  attention  are  redoubled.  He 
assists  the  anemone  to  move  with  all  the  ad- 
dress of  which  he  is  capable,  and  if  the  pro- 
posed new  house  does  not  suit  him  another  is 
selected,  that  the  Adamsia  may  be  fully  satis- 
fied. 

More  than  a  hundred  species  of  soldier 
crabs,  scattered  through  all  seas,  are  known, 
and  all  lead  the  same  sort  of  life. 

Another  sort  of  companionship  is  noticed 
amongst  crabs  of  the  genus  Dromia  (Squinado), 
which  are  of  moderate  size,  and  instead  of 
lodging  in  a  cell,  dress  themselves  up  from 
their  early  youth  with  a  living  colony  of 
polyps,  who  grow  with  their  growth.  This 
colony  has  for  its  usual  basis  a  live  Alcyonium 
(Mermaid's  Finger,  or  Cow  pap),  which  covers 
the  carapace  and  adapts  itself  as  it  develops 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  cephalo-thorax,  so 
that  it  seems  an  integral  portion  of  the  crab. 
Sertularia  and  Coryne  grow  in  abundance 
upon  the  Alcyonium,  mixed  with  sea-weeds, 
and  the  Squinado,  masked  by  the  living  bur- 
den which  he  bears  like  Atlas  on  his  shoulders, 
marches  sedately  to  the  capture  of  his  prey. 
Concealed  in  the  bush  of  a  virgin  forest,  he 
has  no  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  an 
enemy.  There  are  many  mysteries  to  bring 
to  light  concerning  the  inoffensive  population 
which  the  Squinado  carries  whenever  he  has 
blood  to  shed. 

Fixed  Fellow  Boarders. 
The  fellow-boarders  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  preserve  their  full  and  entire  inde- 
pendence at  all  periods  of  their  lives,  and  as 
they  only  undergo  ordinary  changes  in  form, 
their  true  nature  has  rarely  been  understood. 
By  the  side  of  these  we  see  others  who  are 
only  free  during  their  young  days,  and  when 


the  epoch  of  puberty  approaches  they  m.L 
choice  of  a  host,  throw  off  all  their  travellff., 

appendages,  including  their  eyes,  change  tl  r 
clothes,  and  become  completely  depend fcfcj 
upon  the  animal  that  carries  them.  Othl; 
again,  only  renounce  their  independence  » 
a  time,  and  preserve  even  during  their  seqi.j. 
Lration  their  proper  form  and  their  orgamflL 
locomotion.  The  most  interesting  of  the  fi  <J 
fellow-boarders  are  evidently  the  barna'ja 
which  cover  the  skin  of  whales.  They  ^ 
like  all  the  others,  free  during  their  infanB 
but  for  motives  of  their  own,  they  locate  th >l 
selves  on  the  head  or  the  back  of  these  gim 
Cetaceans,  which  they  never  quit  when  oil 
settled.  That  which  is  of  especial  importaB 
to  these  companionship  is  that  each  wlfl 
lodges  particular  species,  so  that  the  fell! 
boarding  Crustacea  are  like  a  flag  of  natfl 
ality,  and  the  equipment  causes  the  ship  tcfl 
recognized.  The  great  northern  whale  Am 
ticetus,  which  our  hardy  and  patient  neighlH 
discovered  on  seeking  a  passage  to  IndiaH 
the  East,  a  species  which  never  quits  the  I 
does  not  carry  barnacles.  It  is  this  wlH 
that  was  already  known  to  Iceland  fis'fl 
men  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  intrtH 
whalers  distinguished  between  a  north  ;un 
whale  without  calcareous  adhesions,  an  n 
southern  whale  with  them.  This  last  is  m 
celebrated  whale  of  the  temperate  reglsa 
the  "North-Kaper,"  which  the  Basques  hut  ii 
from  the  tenth  century  in  the  Channel,  d>i 
which  at  a  later  period  they  chased  as  fa  m 
Iceland. 

From  the  time  of  the  ancients  a  fish 
known,  whose  position  was  not  well  made 
until  our  day,  and  which  seems  to  belong 
the  category  of  fellow- boarders.    It  is 
Echineis,  or  Bemora,  an  animal  found  in  I 
Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  attached  to 
bodies  of  large  fish,  especially  sharks, 
means  of  an  apparatus  for  adhesion  situj 
on  its  head.  It  has  sometimes  been  confor 
ed  with  the  pilot  fish.    It  is  a  fellow-boar 
but,  contrary  to  those  just  mentioned, 
free  itself  when  it  pleases,  and  seek  a  \ 
host.    It  lives  by  its  captures  during 
voyage.    The  Remora  has  always  attrai 
the  attention  of  observers.    In  the  eyes  of 
ancients  a  singular  being,  no  matter  of  w 
sort,  must  have  some  peculiar  action  upon, 
animal  economy,  and  could  not  fail  to  e: 
into  the  composition  of  divers  therape 
preparations.  Pliny  pretends  that  the  Ren  M 
served  to  compose  poisons  capable  of  ojM 
guishing  the  fires  of  love. 

The  sailors  now,  as  of  old,  are  conviijidu 
that  if  one  of  these  little  fish  adheres  to  a  il 
it  arrests  its  course.  M 

That  which  is  not  doubtful  is  that  thin 
habitants  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique  turjfl; 
account  the  Remora's .  faculty  of  attaclB 
itself  to  animals,  for  they  put  a  ring  irH 
tail,  to  which  they  attach  a  line,  and  let  i» 
in  the  sea  and  stick  to  what  prey  it  may  :B 
Thus  Remora-fishing  is  the  counterpart 
hawking. 

There  are  likewise  fellow-boarders,  wbIB 
their  early  growth  place  themselves  uiw 
the  protection  of  a  complaisant  neighbor  l«i 
parent,  and  are  then  transported  to  their  m 
tination.  These  do  not  lose  the  charactibfr 
their  youth.  Among  them  are  the  youn  m 
the  Caligus ;  for,  according  to  the  observat  io 
of  M.  Hesse,  of  Brest,  these  Crustacean  in 
order  to  reach  the  fish  they  are  destined  *, 
attach  themselves  to  a  parent  or  a  friem  >J 
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aid  of  an  appendix  of  the  cephalo-thorax, 
1  are  rowed  to  their  residence. 
it  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  rivers  there 

Eotifers  and  Infusoria  which  attach  theca- 
ls to  Crustaceans  and  insects^  and  travel 
>  the  Cirripeds  of  the  whales.  There  thus 
3t  fellow-boarders  of  the  two  categories  in 

lower  ranks  of  aquatic  animals. 
Ve  shall  finish  by  remarking,  that  in  all 
ibinations  between  individuals  of  different 
as,  as  between  those  of  different  species, 

always  find  the  object  attained,  the  con- 
ration  of  the  individual  and  the  conserva 

of  the  species.  These  phenomena  evi- 
tly  depend  on  the  secret  ordinance  of 
vidence,  and  the  life  of  the  humblest  worm 
gs  from  the  same  thread  as  that  of  the 
itest  mammal.  A  breath  suffices  for  their 
,tion  and  their  annihilation.  God  holds 
chains  of  all  their  existences,  and  conducts 
n  to  their  end.  It  is  for  us  to  observe  the 
s,  and  to  guess  in  generalizing  them  the 

by  which  they  are  regulated.  And  if 
have  need  of  an  hypothesis  to  guide  us 
-ugh  the  dark  places,  do  not  let  us  assign 

the  importance  of  a  scientific  conquest, 
his  hypothesis  is  only  a  beacon  to  guide 
n  our  route. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Life  of  Ceesar  Malan. 

(Concluded  from  page  319.) 

fhe  next  morning  we  started  at  the  dawn 
ay.  After  having  walked  for  about  two 
ps,  we  went  to  a  village  inn  to  have  some 
>e.  "Whilst  we  were  waiting  for  it,  my 
er  noticed  that  the  young  woman  in  at- 
lance  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  put 
apron  to  her  eyes.  '  You  seem  to  be  in 
ble  ?'  he  asked.  '  Alas,  sir,  only  a  few  days 
I  lost  my  poor  husband,  and  of  course  I 
very  unhappy.'  Making  room  for  her  be- 
him  on  the  form,  '  Come  here,  my  poor 
aan,'  he  said,  'let  me  speak  to  you  of  the 
forting  promises  of  the  gospel.'  He  had 
got  far  when  his  companion  interrupted 
by  asking  if  she  might  go  and  fetch  her 
id  Jeanette.    'She  will  be  delighted  to 

•  you,'  she  explained,  '  she  too  speaks  to 
very  often  of  these  good  things.'  She 
i  returned  with  a  young  peasant,  and  we 
my  father  alone  with  them. 

A  moment  afterwards,  he  beckoned  to  us 
mgh  the  window  to  go  with  him  to  visit 
lette's  father,  who  was  lying  ill,  close  by. 
were  conducted  to  a  little  wooden  house, 
into  a  large  room,  at  the  end  of  which, 

•  the  window,  lay  a  white-haired  old  man. 
oher,'  said  she,  'I  have  brought  you  a 
ister  of  the  gospel.'    'God  be  praised,' 

the  invalid,  as  my  father  seated  himself 
is  side ;  soon  discovering  in  him  signs  of 
line  and  touching  piety.  In  the  conver- 
m  which  followed,  he  asked  him  how  he 

arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  his  Saviour. 

this  bed,'  he  replied,  '  where  I  have  lain 
nany  years ;  and  through  reading  a  book 
ten  by  a  Mr.  Malan  of  Geneva.  Ah  I  had 
t  been  aged  and  infirm,  I  should  long  ago 
i  gone  there  to  see  him.    Look  here,  sir, 

cannot  think  how  earnestly  I  have  en- 
ted  the  Lord  that  I  might  see  him  before 
id.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  He  would 
it  my  desire,  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have 
ive  it  up.'    I  stole  a  glance  at  my  father, 

was  sitting  silently  looking  at  his  hands, 
lat  is  the  name  of  the  book  you  refer  to  ?' 
uddenly  inquired  as  he  raised  his  head. 


'  Stay,'  was  the  reply,  '  here  it  is,  it's  always 
by  me ;'  and  he  drew  from  under  his  pillow  a 
well-worn  copy  of  one  of  the  earliest  editions 
of  my  father's  hymns,  and  handed  it  to  my 
father. 

"'Listen,  brother,'  said  my  father;  'these 
young  gentlemen  and  I  have  just  come  from 
Geneva.'  '  You  have  come  from  Geneva  ?  then 
perhaps  you  have  seen  M.  Malan  ?'  '  Certainly 
I  have;  we  all  know  him  well;  and  I  can  as 
sure  you,  that  if  he  were  here  he  would  re- 
mind you  that  he  has  only  been  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  instrument  of  good  to  you  ;  and  he 
would  speak  to  you  above  all,  not  of  himself, 
a  poor  sinner  as  you  are,  but  of  the  eternal 
grace  and  perfection  of  our  blessed  Lord.' 
The  conversation  lasted  a  few  moments  longer; 
my  father  prayed  ;  then,  when  we  had  sung 
together  one  of  the  hymns  which  Jeanette 
knew,  he  prepared  to  leave,  telling  her  that 
he  was  to  preach  the  next  day,  Sunday,  at 
Moutiers.  When  he  had  got  to  the  door,  how- 
ever, he  stopped,  and  returning  once  more  to 
the  bed  where  the  old  man  was  lying  with 
folded  hands,  said  to  him,  with  emotion,  '  My 
father,  God  himself  to  whom  you  will  so  soon 
depart,  has  granted  your  prayer.  1  am  Malan 
of  Geneva ;  your  brother  in  the  faith  of  our 
lessed  Saviour.' 
"The  poor  old  man,  fixing  his  streaming 
eyes  upon  him  in  a  long  and  ardent  gaze,  and 
slowly  raising  his  trembling  hands,  exclaimed, 
'  Bless  me,  bless  me  before  I  die  I  You,  whom 
I  have  so  long  prayed  God  to  send  to  me, 
bless  me  now  that  I  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
you  I'  Falling  on  his  knees  at  the  bedside, 
my  father  replied,  in  tones  which  betrayed 
his  deep  feeling,  '  You  ought  rather  to  bless 
me,  for  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  father 
But  all  blessing  comes  from  God  alone ;  let  us 
once  more  ask  it  of  Him  together.'  And, 
folding  in  his  arms  the  lowly  brother  whom 
he  felt  he  should  never  see  again  till  they  met 
in  the  better  country,  he  invoked  upon  him 
'  the  peace  which  Jesus  gives'  and  we  left  the 
hamlet. 

"  The  next  morning  he  preached  at  Moutiers, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  village  of  Grand- 
val.  To  the  former  place  came  Jeanette,  with 
her  friend,  and  quite  a  crowd  from  their  vil- 
lage, a  distance  of  more  than  three  leagues,  to 
hear  the  foreign  minister. 

"  An  incident  Which  occurred  the  day  after 
the  sermon  at  Moutiers  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  easy  and  affectionate  manner  with  which 
my  father  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the 
first  person  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet. 
As  he  stood  behind  me  watching  while  I  was 
sketching  some  rocks  at  the  opening  of  an 
abrupt  gorge,  a  tall  old  man  passed  us  on  his 
way.  I  said  to  my  father, — why,  I  cannot 
tell, — '  I  feel  as  if  that  man  was  a  pious  Chris- 
tian.' 'Nothing  easier  than  to  find  out,'  he 
replied ;  and  quickly  turning  to  the  stranger, 
said  smilingly,  '  Will  you  take  my  hand,  sir, 
if  I  offer  it?'  '  Eh,  sir,'  said  the  old  man,  re- 
moving his  hat,  'you  do  me  a  great  honor.' 
'  And  what  if  it  were  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  I  offer  it  ?'  '  Then  give  me  both 
your  hands,  my  beloved  brother,'  he  exclaim- 
ed. A  long  conversation  followed  betweeu 
them,  and  we  saw  him  frequently  afterwards 
in  a  neighboring  village,  and  found  that  he 
was  well  known  through  all  the  country  side 
for  his  gentle  and  active  piety. 

"A  letter  to  my  mother,  dated  Heidelberg, 
9th  Sept.  1849,  contains  the  following  : — 

"  The  country  is  overrun  with  Prussian 


soldiery,  and  two  captains  and  an  Israelite 
have  been  my  fellow-travellers  the  whole  day. 
They  talked  a  great  deal,  all  the  way  along, 
of  their  campaign  of  Baden,  and  they  noticed 
here  and  there  the  battle-fields,  redoubts, 
burnt  dwellings,  &c.  I  held  ray  tongue.  At 
length,  after  about  three  hours  of  it,  when 
they  had  warmed  up  a  little  in  their  descrip- 
tion, I  said  to  the  Israelite,  '  Tell  them  from 
mo  that  in  heaven  there  will  be  no  more  war.' 
He  did  so;  upon  which  one  of  the  captains 
remarked  to  me,  '  Yes,  yes ;  but  if  there  were 
Baden  men  there,  there  would  bo  no  peace.' 
'There,  there  will  be  neither  Baden  nor  Prus- 
sian,' was  the  reply,  '  but  children  of  peace — 
the  saved.' 

"A  deep  silence  succeeded  the  military 
storm.  Then  I  said  to  the  Jew,  'Tell  thorn 
the  Lord  Jesus  calls  Himself  the  Prince  of 
Peace.'  Again  he  complied,  very  seriously  ; 
whereupon  the  captain  next  to  me  turned 
round  and  said,  in  an  undertone,  '  If  we  were 
lovers  of  order,  there  would  be  no  more  war.' 
'Bather,'  said  I,  'if  we  were  Christians.  But 
it  is  not  so  :  we  kill  one  another,  though  we 
are  men,  and  of  the  same  blood!'  He  sighed, 
and  pressed  my  hand.  Thenceforth  the  con- 
versation was  quieter,  and  when  we  parted, 
we  wished  one  another  a  pleasant  journey." 

The  labors  of  C.  Malan  were  not  confined 
to  his  own  country,  but  between  the  years 
1822  and  1856,  he  repeatedly  visited  England, 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  last  of 
these  missionary  visits  was  in  185G,  to  the 
Vaudois  Valley,  in  Piedmont.  His  increasing 
age  and  infirmities  after  this,  confined  him  to 
the  near  vicinity  of  his  home.  Of  his  own 
preaching,  he  thus  remarks  :  "  At  the  com- 
mencement of  my  ministry  I  often  attributed 
to  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation,  impressions 
produced  only  by  persuasive  human  language. 
More  than  once  have  I  had  to  note  of  that 
time,  that  I  was  building  with  hay  and  stub- 
ble. For  many  years,  however,  I  have  learnt 
that  not  every  religious  emotion  comes  from 
above.  1  know  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
gives  life.  I  try  to  discern  his  whisper  with- 
in, and  to  follow  Him,  as  I  repeat  His  teach- 
ings." 

In  his  own  family  C.  Malan  was  greatly 
beloved.  His  versatile  talents  and  acquire- 
ments enabled  him  to  direct  the  course  of  his 
children's  education,  and  to  provide  many 
ways  of  interesting  and  instructing  them.  In 
bringing  up  his  family  he  endeavored  to  im- 
plant in  them  rules  of  action  Avhich  might  be 
of  constant  use  to  them  in  after  life.  One  of 
these  was  to  do  every  thing  as  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Heavenly  Father.  "Shun,  in 
your  companionship,  your  amusements,  your 
pursuits,  your  readings,  everything  on  which 
you  cannot  heartily  implore  the  divine  bless- 
ing." 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
in  comparative  isolation,  and  in  feeble  health. 
His  son  remarks  that  he  had  to  submit  "to 
that  general  desertion  by  which  it  pleases 
God  that  the  evening  of  His  beloved  ones 
should  bo  accompauied  after  their  day  of  ac- 
tion and  energy  is  over,  and  by  means  of 
which,  in  His  wisdom  and  love,  He  is  wont  to 
ripen  for  glory  those  strong  and  generous 
spirits  whom  Ho  had  at  one  time  appointed 
to  be  head  over  their  brethren."  His  daughter 
thus  describes  him  at  this  period  of  life.  "Like 
Abraham  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and 
contemplating,  in  protracted  and  sublime 
meditation,  the  divine  promises,  so  did  this 
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calm,  peaceful  old  man,  sit  in  his  chair,  and 
hold  silent  communion  with  his  God.  How 
often  we  found  him, — with  clasped  hands  and 
uplifted  eyes, — apparently  plunged  into  the 
invisible  world :  his  expression  calm,  gentle, 
und  serious." 

For  some  time  before  his  death,  he  was  con 
fined  to  his  bed  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
nnd  suffered  severely.  When  some  reference 
was  made  to  this,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  suffer 
a  moment  too  much.  I  say  not  that  God  al 
lows  it !  no,  no ;  but  God  ordains  it.  It  is  that 
that  gives  one  real  consolation."  His  son 
having  asked  him  if  he  felt  any  distress  of 
mind  or  doubt,  he  replied:  "No,  I  am  not 
alone.  No,  there  are  no  clouds  over  my  sky." 
The  nearer  he  approached  his  end,  the  more 
silent  he  became ;  and  in  the  silence  of  sleep 
he  peacefully  passed  away. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  poetry,  we  subjoin  the 

HYMN  OF  JOHN  HUSS  IN  PRISON. 
Jesu,  Son  of  God  most  High, 

See  me  in  this  dungeon  drear ; 
For  Thy  glorious  name  I  lie 

Fetter  bound,  a  captive,  here. 
Vengeance  this  of  foes  of  Thine, 
Dooming  me  till  death  to  pine  : 
Yet,  O  Saviour  King,  for  Thee 
Sweet  is  suffering  to  me  ! 

In  my  life  was  never  cause, 

Thus,  for  meed  of  savage  ire ; 
For  the  rigour  of  their  laws, 

For  their  baptism  of  fire ; 
Love  of  Thee  was  all  my  sin — 
All  they  sought  without,  within  ; 
Yet,  O  Saviour  King,  for  Thee 
Sweet  is  suffering  to  me  ! 

When  I  told  them  from  Thy  word, 

How  Thy  cross  atonement  made — 
How  Thy  "  precious  blood,"  outpoured, 

All  redemption's  price  hath  paid — 
Curses  hailed  my  loving  warning, 
Hurled  by  men  Thy  message  scorning  ; 
Yet,  O  Saviour  King,  for  Thee 
Sweet  is  worst  reproach  to  me !  * 

When  I  spoke  of  all  Thy  grace, 

Of  salvation  perfected, 
Of  a  pardon  for  the  race — 

They  but  heaped  upon  my  head, 
(Scowling,  with  contempt  irate,) 
Insult  fierce  and  withering  hate  ; 
Yet,  O  Saviour  King,  to  me 
Sweet  is  all,  endured  for  Thee ! 

Thus  this  body,  faint  and  frail — 
Far  removed  from  gleam  of  day — 

Pangs  of  cruel  thirst  assail, 
Pangs  of  hunger  waste  away ; 

And  the  gyves  and  clanking  chain 

Drag  me  down  to  deeper  pain  ; 

Yet,  O  Saviour  King,  for  Thee 

Bright  the  dungeon  is  to  me  ! 

Now  I  wait  their  crowning  deed; 

Soon  their  vengeance  will  be  o'er ; 
Death,  the  captive  exile  speed, 

Swiftly  to  a  painless  shore  ! 
Upward  borne  on  wings  of  flame, 
For  the  honor  of  Thy  name ! 
O  Lord  Jesu,  Saviour  King, 

Whispers  oft  my  heart  to  me — 
Can  Thy  service  suffering  bring? 

Is  it  death  to  die  for  Thee? 


"  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus, 
shall  suffer  persecution."  Even  the  adverse 
opinions  of  our  most  intimate  friends  are  some- 
times to  be  borne,  though  they  inflict  great 
trial  upon  us;  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  firm 
to  what  is  right,  and  in  due  time,  our  oppo- 
nents may  be  convinced  and  brought  to  unite 
with  us.  The  apostle  declared  that,  "  If  I  yet 
pleased  men  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of 
Christ."  W.  E. 


California. 

(Concluded  from  page  318.) 

"Entering  the  Yo  Semite  region  by  the 
Mariposa  road,  it  is  best  to  go  back  by  the 
Coulterville  track.  Thus  new  scenes  are 
spread  before  the  traveller,  and  all  the  various 
beauty  and  wonder  of  the  California  moun- 
tains are  impressed  upon  his  mind.  On  the 
Coulterville  road  is  Bower3'  Cave,  a  great 
hole  in  the  rock,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet  long,  eighty-six  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  deep,  and  opening  out  below  into 
recesses  that  may  be  followed  for  a  considera- 
ble distance.  A  large  pool  of  water  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  three  maple  trees  starting  below 
send  their  tops  out  into  the  open  world  above. 
The  bottom  of  the  cave  can  be  reached  by 
steps,  and  a  boat  offers  a  ride  upon  its  sub- 
terranean waters. 

"Included  in  the  Yo  Semite  excursion,  as 
already  indicated,  will  naturally  be  a  visit  to 
one  or  more  of  the  Big  Tree  Groves  of  Cal- 
ifornia. No  other  one  of  the  natural  curiosi- 
ties of  the  Pacific  States  has  become  so 
notorious  as  these  trees.  They  were  discover- 
ed in  1852,  and  their  fame  ran  rapidly  over 
the  world,  accompanied  with  greatly  exag- 
gerated statements  as  to  their  size  and  age. 
The  first  sight  of  them  is  therefore  generally 
disappointing ;  they  are  not  so  big,  generally, 
as  has  been  reported ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  big  as  they  are.  In  no  case  do  these  mam- 
moth trees  make  an  exclusive  forest  of  their 
own ;  but  they  have  been  found  scattered 
among  the  other  trees  of  the  mountain  forests 
at  some  eight  different  places  along  the  sides 
of  the  Sierras,  at  elevations  of  from  from  four 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet,  and  within 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  centre  of  the  State.  None  have 
ever  been  found  out  of  this  line ;  and  the  only 
trees  to  which  they  bear  any  close  resemblance 
are  the  Redwood  of  the  Coast  Mountains. 
Both  are  peculiarly  California  trees,  and  one 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  coast  and  the 
other  to  the  Sierra  Mountains.  They  bear 
the  common  name  of  the  Sequoia,  in  honor  of 
the  celebrated  Cherokee  Indian  who  made  an 
alphabet  and  a  language  for  his  tribe ;  but 
the  Big  Trees  proper  add  the  distinguishing 
title  of  Gigantea.  The  Redwood  frequently 
makes  up  an  exclusive  forest  of  its  own,  and 
some  of  its  individual  trees  are  fifty  feet  in 
circumference  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  high  ;  so  that  it  even  challenges  at- 
tention and  divides  glory  with  the  Gigantea 
itself.  One  Bedwood  stump  is  reported,  in- 
deed, as  having  a  diameter  of  thirty-eight 
feet,  and,  having  been  burnt  out,  it  held  thirty- 
three  pack  mules  at  one  time,  which  is  as 
large  a  story  as  can  be  told  of  any  one  of  the 
Big  Trees  proper. 

"The  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  series,  was  the  first 
discovered,  and  by  itself  is  the  most  readily 
visited.  But  the  Mariposa  Grove  or  collection 
is  the  one  selected  by  Congress  and  the  State 
for  public  use,  and,  lying  near  the  favorite 
road  to  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  is  likely  to 
prove  the  most  popular  hereafter.  Besides, 
it  is  the  most  numerous,  and  some  of  its  trees 
are  larger  than  any  in  the  Calaveras  collec- 
tion. The  height  of  the  larger  trees  in  both 
groves  ranges  from  two  hundred  and  thirty 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  and 
the  circumference  of  their  trunks  from  thirty 
to  one  hundred  feet.  The  Mariposa  Grove, 
located,  as  noted,  only  four  or  five  miles  from 
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Clark's  Ranche,  holds  about  six  humL 
trees,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  w  || 
are  over  forty  feet  in  circumference  each,  jft 
several  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet  el 
"  The  Grizzly  Giant"  is  one  of  the  largest  I 
most  notable,  though  far  from  being  so  001B 
as  many  others,  it  is  ninety -three  feet  ink 
cumference,  and  at  ninety  feet  above  ■ 
ground  sends  out  a  branch  which  is  six 
in  diameter,  or  as  large  as  the  biggest  tin 
known  in  any  of  the  Eastern  forests 

"  But  these  mammoth  trees  are  quit 
impressive  for  their  beauty  as  their  bigr 
The  bark  is  an  exquisitely  light  and  deli  jj 
cinnamon  color,  fluted  up  and  down  the  ll 
straight,  slowly-tapering  trunk,  like  Gnvi. 
thian  columns  in  architecture;  the  top,  reBfi 
like  a  cap  upon  a  high,  bare  mast,  is  a  peiB 
cone ;  and  the  evergreen  leaves  wear  a  brill 
light  shade  by  which  the  tree  can  be  dii|n« 
guished  from  afar  in  the  forest.  The  woiH 
a  deep,  rich  red  in  color,  and  otherwise  m  lb 
the  similarity  of  the  Big  Trees  to  the  |dt 
woods  of  the  coast,  but  it  is  of  even  in 
grain  ,than  the  flesh  of  their  lesser  kindid; 
and  both  that  and  the  bark,  the  latter  sen 
times  as  much  as  twenty  inches  thick,  ailsoi 
light  and  delicate,  that  the  winds  and  snra 
of  the  winter  make  frequent  wrecks  of  the' 
tops  and  upper  branches.  Many  of  the  larfl 
of  these  trees  are,  therefore,  shorn  of  tiir 
beautiful  cones.  One  or  two  of  the  large  iia 
the  grove  we  visited  are  wholly  blown  dem 
and  we  rode  on  horseback  through  the  tmkl 
of  an  old  one  that  had  been  burned  out.  MB 
more  of  the  noblest  specimens  are  scarreqH 
fires  that  have  been  wantonly  built  aluj 
their  trunks,  or  swept  through  the  forestjH 
accident.  The  trunk  of  one  huge  trejiM 
burned  into  half  a  dozen  little  apartm«iB 
making  capital  provision  for  a  game  of  floi 
and  seek  by  children. 

"  Wild  calculations  have  been  made  of  H 
ages  of  the  larger  of  these  trees ;  but  on 
the  oldest  in  the  Calaveras  Grove  being 
down  and  the  rings  of  its  wood  countedB 
age  proved  to  be  thirteen  hundred  years ;  M 
probably  none  now  upon  the  ground  I 
back  farther  than  the  Christian  Era.  1 1 
begin  with  our  modern  civilization;  H 
were  just  sprouting  when  the  Star  of  Beifl 
hem  rose  and  stood  for  a  sign  of  its  ori  if 
they  have  been  ripening  in  beauty  and  pe  er 
through  these  nineteen  centuries;  CertaB 
they  are  chief  among  the  natural  curioeB 
and  marvels  of  Western  America,  of  the  knjfltti 
world  ;  and  though  not  to  be  compared,  in  ■ 
impressions  they  make  and  the  emotions  ■ 
arouse,  to  the  great  rock  scenery  of  th«m 
Semite,  which  inevitably  carries  the  spect  jfl 
up  to  the  Infinite  Creator  and  Father  oi  l 
they  do  stand  for  all  that  has  been  clai  bdi 
for  them  in  wonderful  greatness  and  maj  ■ 
beauty." 

The  cup  of  life  is  mingled  with  the  bitt  W 
well  as  the  sweet;  and  were  it  not  so,  we  sh  Iff 
be  ready  to  forget  that  this  is  not  the  plafl 
our  rest,  that  we  are  but  pilgrims  and  stran 
here  below,  and  ought  to  be  diligent  in  i 
ing  another  and  a  better  country,  of  uni 
rupted  bliss,  where  joy  unspeakable  anc  \ilk 
of  glory  is  the  eternal  portion  of  those 
"  having  come  through  much  tribulation,  | 
washed  their  garments  and  made  them  v 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  Oh  I  aninu 
consideration !  Is  not  this  worth  a  wor  fl 
trials  and  fight  of  affliction  to  obtain  ? — 8. 
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Lawrence,  Kansas,  5th  mo.  22d,  1871. 
Editors  of  "The  Friend:" 
Friends, — It  will  be  painfully  interest- 
uany  of  your  readers  to  receive  the 
o-  account,  written  by  agent  Isaac  T. 
of  a  barbarous  assault  by  white  men 
peaceable  party  of  unarmed  Osage 
These  Osages  have  only  recently 
n  the  Indian  Territory,  having  left 
servation  in  Kansas  because  white 
violation  of  law,  had  settled  upon 
ids,  and  in  many  instances  had  actu- 
en  them  from  their  houses  and  little 
'he  Government  arranged  for  the  sale 
reservation  at  one  dollar  and  a  quar- 
tcre,  and  for  the  purchase,  out  of  the 
i  thereof,  of  a  new  home  in  the  Indian 
y  just  west  of  the  96th  meridian  and 

the  Arkansas  river.  Agent  Gibson 
ited  himself  with  remarkable  energy 
;leness  of  purpose  to  the  interests  of 
dians,  and  in  the  face  of  difficulties  of 
t  formidable  character — such  as  no 
properly  appreciate  except  those  who 
3n  eye-witnesses  of  them.  We  trust 
occurrence  related  below  may  not  be 
d  to  damp  his  ardor  in  a  noble  cause, 
iteriupt  the  exercise  of  his  influence 

of  peace  and  goodwill  upon  those 
Dm  he  is  placed  in  charge, 
la-wal-la,  Chief  of  the  Little  Osages, 
e  of  his  head  men,  ten  in  number,  left 
lage  on  the  13th  inst.  to  visit  one  of 
er  towns  of  Kansas,  for  the  purpose 
ig  their  robes  and  furs.    Their  village 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Kansas  boun- 
lien  about  two  miles  upon  their  way, 
ire  met  by  seventeen  border  white 
med  with  guns  and  revolvers,  who 
3d  the  return  of  a  horse  which,  they 
bad  been  stolen  by  some  of  the  Osages. 
sf  assured  them  that  his  braves  at  the 
tfould  find  the  horse  for  them  if  he 
their  herds.    The  white  men,  after 
tion,  presented  their  arms  and  ordered 
ms  to  dismount.  Some  of  them,  obeyed 
3rs  attempted  to  escape.    The  whites 
id  upon  the  Indians  who  made  no  re- 
whatever,  they  being  unarmed.  The 
1  slightly  wounded-  in  the  shoulder, 
his  men  were  severely  if  not  fatally 
and  another  was  pursued  to  the  river 
sd.    Upon  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
i  at  the  village,  great  excitement  en- 
d  seventy -five  warriors  set  out  in  pur- 
ihe  whites  and  overtook  them  before 
,ched  the  State  line.    They  refused  to 
d  to  deliver  the  ponies  and  robes  of 
ihey  had  robbed  the  Indians,  and  the 
red  upon  them,  killing  one  and  captur- 
,  and  also  capturing  five  horses.  The 
ler  of  the  marauders  made  their  es- 
id  spread  the  false  report  that  the  In- 
ire  engaged  in  a  general  slaughter  of  the 
ind  children  of  the  border.    A  delega- 
n  the  settlers  on  the  border  have  sub- 
ly  returned  a  pony  carried  away  by 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  they 
tiers)  seemed  anxious  to  do  all  they 
o  restore  friendly  relations  with  the 
.    The  latter,  in  council,  have  decided 
rn  the  prisoners  and  the  captured 
and  appear  disposed  to  be  at  peace 
e  whites,  if  let  alone." 
t  Gibson  expresses  the  opinion,  that  if 
vernment  will  protect  these  Indians 
le  incursions  of  bad  white  men,  and 
•event  the  introduction  of  whiskey  I  dry  place.— S.  L,  67. 


amongst  them,  "  their  civilization  will  be  ren- 
dered easy,  certain  and  pleasurable  to  the 
Agent  and  his  co-laborers ;"  but  that  without 
such  paternal  care  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  control 
or  to  civilize  them.  A  frequent  repetition  of 
such  outrages  will  inevitably  so  irritate  and 
incense  them  as  to  provoke  a  hatred  of  white 
people,  and  of  the  religion  and  civilization 
which  they  consider  the  white  man  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Wichitas, 
have  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ei'nment,  to  send  a  delegation  of  chiefs  to 
Washington  ;  but  the  Kiowas  and  Cornanches 
declined.  The  last  mentioned  tribes  are  the 
most  restless  and  hostile  of  any  within  the 
limits  of  the  Central  Superintendency,  and  it 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not 
concur  in  a  measure  which  seemed  likely  to 
promote  peace. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory is  to  reassemble  at  Okmulgee,  on  the  5th 
of  next  month. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Wm.  Nicholson. 

[In  reply  to  the  query  accompanying  the 
above  letter,  we  may  say,  it  will  give  us  plea- 
sure to  lay  such  items  of  information  before 
our  readers. — Eds.] 

Selected. 

NOT  KNOWING. 
I  know  not  what  shall  befall  me, 
God  hangs  a  mist  o'er  my  eyes, 
And  each  step  in  my  onward  path 

He  makes  new  scenes  to  rise, 
And  every  joy  he  sends  me 
Comes  as  a  sweet  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me, 

As  I  tread  in  another  year, 
But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping, 

The  future  his  mercy  shall  clear, 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance, 
May  brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

For  perhaps  the  dreaded  future 
Has  less  bitter  than  I  think  ; 
The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  waters 

Before  I  stoop  to  drink  ; 
Or  if  Marah  must  be  Marah, 
He  will  stand  beside  its  brink. 
*  *  -x-  * 

Oh,  restful,  blissful  ignorance ! 

'Tis  blessed  not  to  know  : 
It  keeps  me  still  in  those  arms 

Which  will  not  let  me  go, 
And  hushes  my  soul  to  rest 
In  the  bosom  that  loved  me  so  ! 

So  I  go  on — not  knowing : 
I  would  not  if  I  might, 
Rather  walking  with  God  in  the  dark 

Than  going  alone  in  the  light ; 
Rather  walking  with  him  by  faith 
Than  walking  alone  by  sight. 

My  heart  shrinks  back  from  trials 
Which  the  future  may  disclose, 
Yet  I  never  had  a  sorrow 

But  what  the  All-wise  chose  ; 
So  I  send  the  coming  tears  back, 

With  the  whispered  word — "  He  knows  !" 


There  are  some  who  keep  with  each  other 
in  spirit,  through  all  the  overturnings  to  be 
met  with  ;  but  where  do  they  stand,  and 
where  is  their  shelter?  Is  not  the  Eock  of 
Ages  the  sufficiency  of  such  in  all  their  exi- 
gencies? Yea,  that  which  remaineth  because 
it  cannot  be  shaken,  is  a  "  hiding  place  in  the 
day  of  trouble ;  a  covert  from  heat  and  from 
storm,  as  the  shadow  of  a  gi'oat  rock  in  a 
weary  land ;  and  also  as  rivers  of  waters  in  a 


At  Home  with  the  Pythons. 

The  python  of  Natal  grows  to  a  very  large 
size,  and  as  in  tho  Field  newspaper  various  in- 
quiries were  made  some  time  back  as  to  the 
measured  size  of  various  snakes,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  recording  the  dimensions  of 
some  of  the  pythons  I  shot.  The  measure- 
ments were  made  immediately  after  death, 
and  when  consequently  the  skin  had  neither 
stretched  nor  contracted.  Tho  largest  python 
was  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
measured  twenty-seven  inches  round  the  body. 
It  was  of  a  beautiful  olive  and  yellow  color, 
spotted  with  yellow  and  black  spots,  having  a 
gloss  on  its  skin  similar  to  that  seen  on  a  ripe 
plum.  Another  python  that  I  killed  measur- 
ed sixteen  feet,  and  was  twenty-six  inches  in 
circumference. 

The  weight  of  these  creatures  could  only  be 
roughly  judged  of;  but  a  fair  estimate  of  their 
weight  can  be  made  from  the  following  de- 
scription :  A  rietbok,  that  weighed  ninety-five 
pounds,  I  could  lift  off  the  ground  and  place 
on  my  pony's  back,  but  the  python  which  was 
only  sixteen  feet  long  I  could  not  raise  from 
the  ground  more  than  a  few  feet,  and  even 
then  a  great  part  of  the  creature  was  upon  the 
ground.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  give  a  guess  at 
the  weight  of  such  a  snake,  I  should  say  it 
was  two  hundred  pounds  at  least. 

The  python  as  well  as  the  boa-constrictors  de- 
stroy animals  by  crushing  them  in  their  folds ; 
these  snakes  have  no  poisonous  teeth  as  have 
several  smaller  snakes,  and  are  not  therefore 
dangerous  to  man ;  at  least,  they  are  not  so 
if  he  is  armed  and  on  the  alert.  Still,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  one  of  these  giant  pythons 
once  coiled  itself  round  a  man's  body,  the  man 
would  very  soon  be  so  squeezed  as  to  be  suf- 
focated, though  the  snake  is,  I  believe,  disin- 
clined to  attack  a  man. 

The  first  python  I  ever  saw  in  its  native 
home  was  a  very  large  one.  I  was  riding 
over  some  down-land  about  six  miles  west  of 
the  bay  of  Natal.  Seeing  the  long  grass 
moving  in  a  suspicious  manner,  I  rode  to- 
wards it,  and  just  caught  sight  of  an  enor- 
mous serpent  gliding  into  an  immense  hole. 
This  hole  had  been  made  by  an  ant-bear,  or 
a  porcupine,  and  was  big  enough  to  have  al- 
lowed a  man  to  crawl  into  it.  I  did  not  fire, 
as  the  snake's  head  was  not  visible,  and  a 
dead  shot  was  therefore  impossible.  Shortly 
after  I  met  a  Caffre,  who  informed  me  that 
this  snake  was  his  enemy,  as  it  had  killed  and 
swallowed  a  calf  of  his  about  ten  days  previ- 
ously. Upon  hearing  this  intelligence,  I  in- 
formed the  Caffre  of  the  snake's  locality,  and 
he  intimated  his  intention  of  watching  for  his 
enemy. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  riding  in  the 
vicinity  of  tho  snake's  residence,  when  1  heard 
a  Caffre  shouting  from  a  distance.  Upon  rid- 
ing up  to  the  man,  I  found  him  smiling  and 
very  proud  the  reason  for  which  was  that  on 
the  ground  was  an  enormous  python  pinned 
down  by  about  a  half  a  dozen  assagies,  and  to 
all  appearance  dead. 

Upon  pacing  tho  length  of  this  snake,  I 
found  it  eight  good  paces,  so  that  I  estimated 
the  length  at  about  twenty-three  feet. 

The  Caffro  gave  the  following  history  of 
the  capture  of  the  monster: 

From  sunrise  in  the  morning  until  sunset 
on  the  day  after  my  visit  to  his  district,  he 
had  watched  the  snake's  hole,  but  saw  noth- 
ing of  it.  On  the  following  morning  he  again 
examined  the  snake's  hole,  and  saw  at  once 
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that  it  had  moved  out  during  the  night.  Now 
a  Caffre  can  follow  any  creature  by  sight  just 
as  a  dog  can  by  scent,  and  so  the  Caffre  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  the  serpent,  and  soon  no- 
ticed that  the  monster  was  gliding  toward 
the  grazing  ground  of  his  cattle,  most  likely 
with  the  intention  of  eating  more  veal.  This 
idea  added  speed  to  tbe  Caffre's  feet,  and  he 
soon  came  within  sight  of  the  python,  as  it 
was  slowly  advancing  towards  its  prey. 

As  soon  as  the  creature  knew  it  was  pur- 
sued, it  made  away  towards  some  reeds  and 
marsh,  but  the  Caffre  boldly  pursued  it,  and 
when  within  a  few  yards  of"  it,  hurled  one  of 
his  sharp  assagies  at  the  monster.  A  Caffre 
is  a  very  good  shot  with  a  spear,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  transfixed  the  python  with  his 
first  shot.  One  assagy,  however,  merely  stop- 
ped the  snake,  but  did  not  entirely  disable  it. 
The  creature  turned  and  showed  a  determina- 
tion to  attack  its  pursuer,  but  several  other 
assagies  having  been  driven  into  the  snake, 
it  was  soon  helpless,  and  was  then  pinned 
down  to  the  ground  in  the  manner  I  had 
seen  it. 

Some  time  after  this  first  adventure  with  a 
python,  I  had  a  very  close  interview  with  the 
largest  I  ever  killed.  Happening  to  be  out 
shooting,  and  in  search  of  buck,  about  six 
miles  from  Natal  Bay,  I  was  riding  with  a 
friend  and  attended  by  a  dog.  This  dog  was 
of  the  pointer  breed,  and  was  very  fond  of 
turning  a  buck  out  of  cover.  The  country 
over  which  we  were  riding  was  like  an  En- 
glish park,  in  which  were  small  patches  of 
brushwood  about  the  size  of  a  comfortable 
dining-room.  At  one  of  these  patches  of 
bush  my  dog  stopped,  and  commenced  acting 
in  a  very  unusual  manner.  He  pointed  at  the 
bush,  then  wagged  his  tail  as  he  looked  round 
at  me,  then  drew  back  as  though  afraid,  and 
so  on.  I  at  once  knew  that  some  strange 
game  was  in  the  bush,  and  I  suspected  that 
it  was  either  a  leopard  or  a  porcupine;  so, 
dismounting  from  my  horse,  I  ran  to  the  bush 
ready  for  a  shot,  my  friend  doing  the  same. 
On  looking  cautiously  into  the  bush,  my  friend 
started  back,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  an  enormous 
serpent !"  At  the  same  instant  I  saw  the 
heavy,  thick  body  of  the  python  slowly  glid- 
ing towards  my  dog.  Raising  my  gun,  I  sent 
a  charge  of  shot  into  the  snake's  body,  and 
jumped  back  so  as  to  avoid  any  attempt  of 
the  creature  to  spring  at  me.  Having  loaded 
the  empty  barrel,  I  approached  with  great 
caution,  holding  my  gun  ready,  and  peeping 
among  the  leaves  and  branches  to  catch  sight 
of  my  enemy.  It  was  well  I  did  use  caution, 
for  the  instant  I  moved  the  branches  the  ser- 
pent lunged  forward,  making  a  dart  at  my 
face  as  rapidly  as  a  cat  springs  on  a  mouse, 
his  enormous  jaws  open  and  extended  wide 
enough  to  have  taken  my  head  in  them.  I 
was  just  beyond  the  monster's  reach,  or  he 
would  have  pulled  me  down  on  the  ground, 
and  probably  have  crushed  me  before  my 
friend  could  have  cut  or  shot  him.  Before, 
however,  another  dart  could  be  made  at  me, 
I  sent  a  charge  of  shot  into  the  python's  head, 
which  at  once  killed  it.  On  dragging  out, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  this  serpent  from 
the  bushes,  I  was  surprised  at  the  beauty  of 
its  coloring  and  its  enormous  size.  The  size 
at  first  is  deceptive ;  when  an  animal  is  seen 
at  first  on  the  ground,  among  trees  and 
bushes,  it  looks  small,  but  when  it  is  handled 
or  seen  near,  it  looks  far  more  formidable.  So 
was  it  with  this  python.    At  first  I  fancied 


it  was  little  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
in  length,  and  that  probably  I  could  have 
dragged  it  along  the  ground,  or  knocked  its 
head  against  a  tree  if  it  had  attacked  me ; 
but  when  I  found  that  two  of  us  could  scarce- 
ly drag  it  along  the  ground,  and  that,  whilst 
as  big  round  as  a  man's  thigh,  it  was  twenty- 
one  feet  in  length,  I  realized  what  a  formida- 
ble monster  it  was,  and  how  poor  a  chance  a 
man  would  have  if  he  once  allowed  a  serpent 
of  this  size  to  coil  round  him. 

I  believe  the  largest  snake  I  ever  saw  was 
in  the  forests  on  the  coast  eastward  of  Natal. 
This  snake  was  moving  through  the  forest 
apparently  in  search  of  food,  but  it  seemed 
rather  lazy,  and  was  gliding  along  scarcely 
as  fast  as  a  child  could  walk.  1  was  sitting 
down  in  the  bush  with  my  hunting  Caffre, 
when  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  snake 
by  the  noise  it  made  among  the  leaves  and 
broken  branches.  Caffres  have  great  fear  of 
any  animal  with  which  they  are  not  thorough- 
ly familiar,  and  this  man  informed  me  that 
the  snake  was  a  deadly  poisonous  one,  and 
very  fierce  also.  As,  however,  I  recognized 
the  python  at  once,  I  knew  it  was  not  poison- 
ous, and  so  determined  to  follow  and  watch 
it,  to  see  what  it  was  about.  I  had  no  fear  of 
being  attacked  by  it,  for  I  was  armed  with  a 
double  barrelled  gun,  with  which  I  could  have 
shot  the  serpent.  So  I  placed  myself  in  its 
path,  and  waited  its  approach. 

The  creature  came  gliding  along  slowly, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  my  presence, 
until  within  a  few  yards  of  me.  It  then  evi- 
dently had  reached  its  home,  for  it  gradually 
disappeared  into  a  large  hole,  coil  after  coil 
passing  into  the  mysterious  retreat,  until  at 
length  nothing  was  manifest  but  the  tail  of 
the  serpent.  From  the  estimation  which  I 
made  at  the  time,  I  believe  this  snake  was 
fully  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 

Near  the  hole  into  which  this  python  had 
glided  there  was  a  quantity  of  sand,  over 
which  the  creature  had  passed.  On  this  sand 
the  trail  or  spoor  was  clearly  marked,  so  that 
I  at  once  examined  this,  in  order  to  get  my 
eye  accustomed  to  the  spoor  of  a  large  snake, 
and  also  to  be  able  to  judge  in  future  what 
the  size  of  snakes  must  be  in  order  to  leave 
certain  marks.  From  the  information  thus 
gained  I  was  enabled  to  form  a  very  correct 
judgment  of  the  size  of  snakes  when  I  saw 
their  traces,  and  on  one  occasion  was  astonish- 
ed to  see,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  near  Na- 
tal, traces  which  could  have  been  left  only  by 
a  gigantic  serpent. 

This  serpent,  I  believe,  must  have  been 
above  thirty  feet  long;  and  my  belief  was 
strengthened  when  I  had  communicated  with 
an  old  Caffre,  whose  kraal  was  near.  This 
man  asserted  that  the  snake  had  killed  and 
eaten  a  half-grown  cow,  and  that  it  was  so 
long  that  its  head  was  on  one  side  of  the 
stream  before  the  tail  had  entered  the  water 
on  the  other  side.  On  examining  the  stream 
where  the  snake  had  crossed,  it  was  evident 
that,  if  this  report  were  true,  the  snake  must 
have  been  above  thirty  feet  in  length. 

The  python,  as  well  as  other  snakes  that 
destroy  animals  by  crushing,  are  very  formi- 
dable to  monkeys  and  baboons.  These  snakes 
climb  trees  with  great  ease,  and  when  hidden 
among  the  foliage  cannot  readily  be  seen. 
Thus  a  monkey,  skipping  from  branch  to 
branch,  suddenly  alights  on  a  python,  is  seiz- 
ed with  the  rapidity  of  a  tiger's  spring,  is 
held  by  the  powerful  jaws,  and  instantly  fold- 


ed over  and  over  again  by  coils  of  th<m 
ture's  body,  and  crushed  to  death  in  m 
seconds  of  time. — A.  W.  Drayson.  -H 
Words  for  the  Young. 


For  "The  I Wt 

"Bear  Ye  One  Another's  Burdens  !"fl 
If  all  were  to  make  an  honest  endeaBj 
fulfil  this  injunction  of  the  apostle,  howmj 
a  sum  would  be  added  to  human  hapjM 
Let  us  each  one  ponder  the  matter,  :H 
much  as  may  be,  lay  it  home  for  irnmMj 
and  earnest  practice.  Too  often  are  ttfl 
ings  of  sensitive  minds  unnecessarily  wol 
in  social  intercourse,  by  what  is  called  "In 
bluntness."  How  much  gratification  hall 
afforded  by  the  sentiments  contained  H 
Editorial  of  No.  39,  present  volume  of  ■ 
Friend,"  it  is  hard  to  estimate;  but  tlm 
no  doubt  it  was  very  grateful  to  the  fern 
of  many,  particularly  the  spirit  of  the  nl 
extract  from  Isaac  Penington ;  and  the  m 
heartily  wishes  for  himself  and  for  all  cH 
that  we  may  become  more  and  more  itH 
with  it.  Perhaps  few  persons  of  mil! 
times  was  more  careful  in  what  may  be  in 
the  "  minor  matters  of  the  law,"  than  wl 
late  much  valued  friend  James  Emlen.  B 
was  such  an  air  of  meekness  and  gentle  In 
tesy  in  all  his  movements,  as  to  rend  II 
mere  presence  acceptable,  and  there  are  ■ 
examples  of  the  same  kind  yet  existing  smi 
us  ;  no  doubt,  by  their  very  walk  and  cM 
sation  an  encouragement  and  strengw 
many.  The  following  letter  from  J.  I 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  sijfl 
written  to  one  who  was  several  yeaJB: 
junior. 

"5th  mo.  24th,  I 

"Dear  Friend, — I  think  my  last  nl 
thee  commenced  with  two  headings,  thin 
ene  being  'Esteemed  Friend,'  and  thm 
'  Dear  Friend.'    As  I  omitted  to  remo  H 
first,  as  was  my  intention,  I  have  thm 
it  best  to  explain  what  might  be  ijw 
derstood.    After  commencing  as  I  diH 
writing  a  line  or  two,  I  remembered  tin  U- 
was  not  my  customary  way  of  addrffl 
thee,  and  that  I  had  better  change  it,  I 
I  did.    The  first  is  my  common  way  1 
dressing  business  and  other  ordinary  !<■ 
but  when  I  am  writing  to  my  own  nea  n 
tives,  or  to  those  whom  I  esteem  as  br  ■ 
in  the  higher  relationship,  I  commonlyB 
use  of  the  last  salutation — and  this  is  bfl 
I  always  feel  a  care  not  to  depart  from 
truth  even  in  small  matters.    I  have  1c 
garded  thee  *    *    *    *  and  as  such,  ! 
felt  that  love  and  sympathy  for  the 
would  justify  me  in  using  the  language 
in  truth,  and  also  in  makingthis  frank  a] 
for  the  circumstance  referred  to. 
Thy  well  wishing  friend, 

Jas.  Emi 


India  Cashmere  Shawls. — The  first  i 
manufactured  in  India  were  made  of  ( 
hair,  but  for  many  years  the  wool  fr< 
Cashmere  goat  has  only  been  used, 
animals  are  natives  of  Thibet,  and  at  ji 
to  raise  them  elsewhere  have  been  ft  A 
For  several  centuries  the  people  of 
guarded  the  secret  of  making  these  ll 
shawls,  and  the  government  forbade  t 
of  them  to  foreigners.    The  goat's  li* 
long  and  silky,  quite  straight  and  of  a  <f 
1  shade.   It  is  sent  from  Thibet  to  Cae  i« 
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ace  of  one  month's  journey.  It  is  there 
3d  with  a  mixture  composed  principally 
flour,  and  when  perfectly  white,  care- 
3un  into  threads  and  dyed  of  various 
embracing  all  their  shades  and  tints, 
res  used  excel  anything  of  the  kind  in 
eculiar  richness  and  durability.  The 
pool  is  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  goat, 
only  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
legant  and  costly  garments, 
process  of  weaving  is  exceedingly  slow 
lite  novel  in  its  execution.  A  single 
Is  composed  of  many  pieces  ;  each  one 
en  separately.  Their  sizes  vary  ;  the 
it  one,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
gest  one  not  over  a  half  square  yard, 
id  that  would  employ  ten  weavers  five 

0  make,  has  from  five  hundred  to  two 
ad  pieces  in  it.  The  warp  is  placed  in 
rames ;  the  patterns  are  drawn  out  on 
and  the  colored  yarns  wound  on  small 
3,  which  are  held  in  the  hollow  of  the 

It  requires  as  many  yarns  in  the  weft 
e  are  colors  in  the  pattern,  which  are 

1  on  the  warp  with  small  pins  (sort  of 
l  needles).  The  right  side  is  the  under 
on  the  frame,  and  is  not  seen  by  the 
•until  the  pattern  is  finished.  An  inch 
piece  is  considered  a  good  day's  work. 
3aving  is  very  compact,  and  the  pieces 
isomely  joined  together  that  it  is  im- 
9  to  discover  how  the  threads  are 
,s  one.    The  shawl  is  without  seam. — 


For  "The  Friend." 

pleasant  to  meet  with  such  evidences, 
ifforded  by  the  following  extracts  from 
otch  correspondence  of  one  of  our 
i  papers,  of  the  attention  of  other  re- 
bodies  than  our  own  being  awakened 
supreme  importance  of  that  life  of 
usness,  without  which  all  other  reli- 
ittainments  will  avail  little.  For  as 
ngton  says,  "  It  is  not  by  an  outward 
idge,  but  by  an  inward  virtue  and 
d  life  received  from  Christ  and  held  in 
that  those  who  are  saved,  are  saved." 

3TIANITY  THE  RECTIFIER  OP  POLITICS." 

b  to  speak  of  the  eternal  world,  it  is 
id  free  Christianity  that  is  to  rectify 
itics  of  nations.    While  .a  good  civil 
ition  is  exceedingly  desirable,  it  is  com- 
ely useless,  however  excellent  in  the 
t,  if  it  is  not  set  down  in  circumstances 
ire  suited  to  its  harmonious  working, 
piece  may  be  exquisitely  constructed  ; 
bo  made  to  tell  the  hour  with  the  ut- 
xactness;  but  if  you  set  it  down  in 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  work  in  air, 
ider  it  entirely  useless.    So  is  it  with 
ihanism  of  a  civil  government;  it  may 
so  good,  or  ever  so  near  to  your  idea 
ction ;  but  you  find  it  useful  or  useless, 
f  much  or  good  for  nothing,  according 
moral  element  in  which  you  set  it 
They  who  work  your  civil  machine 
to  it  so  heartily  as  to  mar  its  working 
lge;  or  they  for  whom  it  is  wrought 
so  intractable,  so  unruly,  so  depraved, 
e  sooner  it  is  removed,  and  a  ruder 
•e  put  in  its  place,  so  much  the  better 
vho  have  to  do  with  them.    Now,  the 
}  in  Scotland  believe  that  what  is 
is  not  merely  the  employment  of  ad- 
missionaries,  or  the  intensifying  of 
ic  utterances,  or  greater  intellectual 
;  but  a  higher  spirituality.  They  long 


to  see  Christians  exhibiting  the  softening 
power  of  Christ's  grace  by  a  sweet,  gentle, 
Christ-like  temper, — preaching  by  their  con- 
duct,— bearing  on  the  secret  atmosphere  of  a 
holy  life  the  subtle  germs  of  Christ's  truth 
into  the  hearts  of  all  around  them.  It  is  by 
knowing  and  lovingandresembling  the  living, 
loving  Jesus,  that  Christians  can  construct  a 
satisfactory  argumont  for  their  faith,  —  an 
argument  more  convincing  and  more  power- 
ful than  any  that  could  be  written  with  pen 
and  ink.  The  religion  of  Jesus  flows  directly 
from  heaven, — must  be  free,  and  must  be  far 
more  extensively  diffused  through  our  towns 
and  villages.  The  aim  of  Baptists,  accord- 
ingly, is  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and 
diffuse  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  bring  .out 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  in  their  homes,  and 
from  their  homes  to  all  the  relations,  more 
local  or  more  extended,  which  bind  them 
up  into  nationality.  This  is  the  antidote  to 
the  moral  corruption  in  the  midst  of  us.  God 
has  provided  it,  and  all  experience,  sweet  or 
bitter,  is  found  to  unite  in  attesting  its  effi- 
cacy." 

Central  America. 

BY  MORELET. 

Sharks. — We  found  in  Campeachy  a  pass- 
able inn.  Its  fare  was  the  best  which  the 
country  afforded;  but,  on  the  very  first  day, 
my  suspicions  were  aroused  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  certain  dish  which  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  table,  and  which  the  cook 
said  was  the  flesh  of  the  cazon.  Further  than 
this,  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  communicative. 
The  same  afternoon,  however,  as  I  strolled 
along  the  beach,  I  observed  a  fisherman  tow- 
ing behind  his  boat  some  variety  of  sea  mon- 
ster which  I  almost  instinctively  connected 
with  the  suspicious  dish  at  the  inn.  "  Pray 
tell  me,"  I  inquired,  "  what  fishes  are  those  ?" 
The  man  looked  up  in  astonishment,  and 
when  I  reiterated  the  question,  replied,  "Why, 
don't  you  see  that  they  are  cazones  ?"  "  Hold, 
my  friend,"  I  interrupted,  "  your  cazones  are 
veritable  sharks  !"  But  my  fisherman  was  in 
no  degree  surprised  at  the  announcement ;  he 
only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  ejaculated  "como 
no  ?" — why  not? — and  went  on  with  his  work. 
I  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  sharks  of 
all  kinds  and  colors  constitute  a  prime  article 
of  food  in  Campeachy,  where  they  are  eaten 
fresh  and  salt,  roast,  fried,  and  stewed,  in  all 
forms  and  on  all  occasions.  And  to  avoid 
exciting  alarm  or  shocking  a  prejudice  which 
strangers  may  have  in  regard  to  them,  the 
word  tiburon,  which  is  the  true  Spanish  for 
shark,  has  been  banished  from  the  gastro- 
nomic vocabulary  of  the  good  people  of  Cam- 
peachy! I  subsequently  visited  the  public 
square,  and  there,  among  the  fruits  and  fowls 
and  vegetables  offered  for  sale  by  long  files 
of  Indian  women  seated  on  the  ground,  I  still 
found  the  inevitable  cazon,  the  monarch  of  the 
market!  He  should  be  emblazoned  on  the 
arms  of  the  city. 

Ticks. — The  forests  too,  are  full  of  a  variety 
of  ticks  (Ixodes)  called  garrapatas,  which  bury 
their  heads  and  claws  under  the  skin  so  deeply 
as  to  render  their  removal  impossible,  with- 
out leaving  some  portion  of  their  body  behind 
to  fret  and  fester  in  the  flesh.  On  their  native 
bushes  they  are  thin  and  meagre  in  the  ex- 
treme, not  nearly  as  thick  as  a  grain  of  flax 
seed,  but  when  they  fasten  themselves  on  men 
or  animals,  they  soon  fill  themselves  up  with 
blood,  and  become  round  as  a  bead,  with  only 


little  projections  in  the  place  of  feet,  and  an- 
other scarcely  perceptible  projection  indica- 
ting their  mouth.  Then  they  are  helpless  as 
drunken  gluttons,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
first  barn-yard  fowl  that  comes  along.  They 
can  not  endure  tobacco,  and  if  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  person  be  washed  with  an  infusion 
of  the  plant,  their  attacks  may  pretty  cer- 
tainly be  prevented.  Alcohol  has  nearly  the 
same  effect  in  keeping  them  off,  or  in  detach- 
ing them  after  they  have  fastened  on  the 
body. 

Subterranean  Reservoirs.  —  Except  within 
narrow  limits,  Yucatan  is  dry  and  sterile;  so 
much  so  that  the  aborigines  were  obliged  to 
profit  by  the  cavernous  nature  of  the  country 
for  their  supply  of  water,  which,  disappearing 
rapidly  from  the  surface,  was  collected  in  vast 
subterranean  reservoirs  called  senotes.  With- 
out this  natural  and  providential  provision, 
the  country  would  have  been  uninhabitable. 
The  senotes,  however,  are  not  always  wholly 
natural.  Many  have  been  vastly  extended, 
if  indeed  they  were  not  entirely  excavated  by 
man.  That  of  Bolonchen,  for  example,  as- 
tonishes us  with  its  vastness,  and  the  great 
extent  and  complication  of  its  galleries.  The 
Spaniards  have  in  no  respect  equalled  the 
great  public  works  of  utility  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

Labor. — Labor  doubtless  is  a  hard  condition 
of  our  existence ;  nevertheless  love  of  family, 
ambition,  and  the  desire  to  secure  an  inde- 
pendence, triumph  over  the  natural  repug- 
nance with  which  it  inspires  us,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  invest  even  the  most  fatiguing  toil 
with  a  qualified  charm.  It  is  only  in  Spanish 
America  that  men  are  to  be  found  so  rich  in 
their  poverty  as  to  be  above  the  knowledge 
of  want.  Nothing  can  stimulate  them  to  an 
accumulation  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
meet  their  barest  necessities.  Their  happi- 
ness consists  in  repose;  their  ambition  is 
limited  to  obtain  sufficient  for  daily  susten- 
ance; and  as  to  their  families — they  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  consider 
themselves  relieved  from  all  further  respon- 
sibility ! 

City  of  Carmen. — In  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  the  city  of  Carmen  presents  no  strik- 
ing feature.  As  stone  is  not  to  be  found  there, 
building  materials  are  obtained  from  the 
neighboring  forests.  The  roofs  are  generally 
thatched,  though  they  are  occasionally  tiled 
with  flat  stones  taken  from  the  ballast  of  ships. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Lagoon,  where  the  houses 
are  huddled  closely  together,  these  rustic  roofs 
do  not  appear  to  great  advantago  ;  but  outside 
of  the  commercial  centre,  in  more  retired  por- 
tions of  the  city,  they  harmonize  with  the 
bananna  trees  which  shado  them  and  with  the 
primitive  gardens  which  isolate  every  habita- 
tion. The  streets,  bordered  with  the  white 
and  red  flowers  of  the  periwinkle,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  surrounding  forests,  resemble 
the  avenues  of  some  imperial  park  ;  and  tho 
irregular  paths  that  cross  them  and  lose  them- 
selves in  clumps  of  verdure  on  cither  hand, 
make  a  strange  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  stranger,  who  is  constantly  tempted  to 
explore  the  mysterious  recesses  to  which  they 
appear  to  lead.  As  one  walks  along  contem- 
platively, he  is  suddenly  startled  by  the  whiz- 
zing flight  of  the  humming-bird  ;  but  his  eye 
scarcely  falls  on  it,  when  seeming  to  emit  a 
ruddy  spark,  it  disappears  among  the  branches, 
like  some  brilliant  beetle,  or  rather  like  the 
sphinx,  which  it  resembles  in  its  flight.  When 
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the  sun  approaches  its  zenith,  and  nature  is 
sunk  in  siience  and  repose,  the  iguana  may  be 
surprised,  extended  on  some  branch  of  a  tree, 
where  he  reposes  in  a  state  apparently  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking ;  but  his  vigilance 
never  abandons  him.  At  the  least  sound  he 
lifts  his  head,  his  throat  dilates,  his  crest  be 
comes  elevated,  and  he  listens  without  mov- 
ing ;  but  the  changes  in  his  color  betray  his 
uneasiness,  his  back  of  sky-blue  deepens  to 
purple,  then  he  reflects  the  shades  of  the 
foliage  which  surrounds  him,  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  does  not  fail  soon  to  vanish.  The 
streets,  as  I  have  said,  end  only  in  the  forest 
which  is  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  thorny 
trees  and  vine-like  plants,  with  velvety  pods, 
which  depend  from  the  branches  and  when 
mature  drop  their  seed  on  the  ground  to  spring 
up  again  in  new  luxuriance. 

 ♦   

Selected. 

Bay  and  night  the  prayers  of  my  mother  came 
up  before  me. — Until  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  Augustine  was  skeptical  and  immoral ; 
yet  his  mother,  the  devoted  Morrice,  cherished 
the  unshaken  belief  that  he  would  become  a 
christian ;  and  this  expectation  gave  ardor 
and  importunity  to  her  prayers  in  his  behalf. 
"For  nine  years,"  he  says,  "  while  I  was  roll- 
ing in  the  tilth  of  sin,  often  attempting  to  rise, 
and  still  sinking  deeper,  did  she,  in  vigorous 
hope,  persist  in  incessant  prayer."  In  con- 
nection with  her  prayers  to  God,  she  fre- 
quently and  affectionately  admonished  him, 
and  with  weeping,  entreated  him  to  abandon 
his  sins,  and  devote  himself  to  God.  These 
tears  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart. 

Speaking  of  himself  as  he  was  in  his  uncon- 
verted state,  full  as  he  was  of  false  philoso- 
phy, in  relation  to  his  praying,  weeping,  ago- 
nized mother,  he  says  :  "  Thy  hand,  my  God, 
in  the  secret  of  thy  providence,  forsook  not 
my  soul ;  day  and  night  the  prayers  of  my 
mother  came  up  before  me,  and  thou  wrought- 
est  on  me  in  a  way  marvelous  indeed." 

Perhaps  few  things  are  more  to  be  lament- 
ed, than  that  many  of  us  are  not  enough 
convinced  that  there  is  no  advancing  in  true 
Christian  experience,  and  inheriting  the  riches 
and  privileges,  and  consolations  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  without  submitting  to  his  yoke,  and 
bearing  his  cross. —  W.  G. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  week  ending  on  the  28th  ult.  was  a 
terrible  one  for  Paris.  It  was  hoped  when  the  govern- 
ment forces  effected  an  entrance,  that  the  insurgents 
would  soon  yield,  and  abandon  a  contest  which  was 
evidently  hopeless  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  evinced  the 
utmost  desperation,  and  prolonged  the  struggle  through- 
out the  entire  week.  When  the  government  troops 
took  the  barricades  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  insur- 
gents retired  toward  the  eastern  part,  and  held  the  ter- 
ritory adjoining  the  walls  from  Montmartre,  north,  to 
the  river  on  the  south-east,  including  Belleville,  Pere 
la  Chaise,  Menilmontant,  &c.  They  here  fortified  them- 
selves and  continued  the  work  of  destruction  by  throw- 
ing petroleum  shells  into  the  city.  While  the  bloody 
struggle  was  raging  fierce  conflagrations  prevailed,  by 
which  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  city 
buildings  were  destroyed,  including  many  of  the  finest 
public  edifices,  which  have  been  considered  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  Paris. 

In  a  circular  of  the  28th,  Thiers  announced  the  cap- 
ture of  the  heights  of  Belleville,  and  stated  that  the  in- 
surrection was  compressed  within  a  space  of  a  few  hun- 


dred yards,  between  the  French  and  Prussian  armies, 
and  the  remaining  insurgents  must  die  or  surrender. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald,  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  says :  The  remainder  of  the  insur- 
gents surrendered  unconditionally,  at  nine  o'clock  this 
evening.  The  slaughter  on  Saturday  night  was  awful, 
and  altogether  the  suppression  of  the  Commune  has 
cost  over  60,000  lives,  and  the  destruction  of  a  third  of 
Paris. 

Another  dispatch  says :  It  is  calculated  that  there 
are  now  upwards  of  50,000  dead  bodies  in  the  houses 
and  cellars  of  Paris,  many  of  them  women  and  children. 
A  portion  of  the  women  were  armed  and  fought  furious- 
ly, others  occupied  themselves  in  spreading  the  confla- 
grations which  desolated  the  city. 

Assistance  in  suppressing  the  fires  came  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  did  good  service.  Foreign 
firemen .  also  came  to  the  rescue,  including  the  fire 
brigade  of  London. 

Favre,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  representatives  of  France 
in  foreign  countries,  says  the  acts  of  the  insurgents  are 
of  a  criminal  and  not  of  a  political  nature,  and  he, 
therefore,  desires  them  to  request  neighboring  nations 
to  extradite  those  who  may  enter  their  territory.  The 
Spanish  government  has  decided  to  stop  all  French 
refugees  at  the  frontier,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
Versailles  authorities. 

Vast  numbers  of  the  insurgents  have  been  captured. 
Many  of  their  leaders  perished  during  the  conflict,  and 
others  are  now  prisoners.  The  report  that  Rochefort 
had  escaped  to  Belgium  is  now  said  to  be  incorrect.  He 
and  many  thousand  others  were  captured  and  sent  to 
Versailles. 

Among  the  public  buildings  destroyed  are  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuilleries,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Ministry  of  Finance, 
Prefecture  of  Police,  Court  of  Account,  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  Monte  de  Piete,  and  others.  The 
Louvre  was  only  partially  destroyed.  The  Library 
with  its  great  collection  of  valuable  books  was  burnt. 

A  dispatch  from  Spain  to  the  London  Daily  News 
says,  there  is  great  agitation  in  Andalusia  and  Cata- 
lonia. Don  Carlos  is  at  Bayonne.  A  Carlist  movement 
is  imminent  in  Spain. 

The  official  result  of  the  census  in  London  just  taken, 
shows  a  total  population  rising  3,250,000. 

The  German  Parliament  has  approved  the  supple- 
mentary clause  to  the  postal  treaty  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  under  which  letters  will  hence- 
forward be  sent  to  and  from  America  at  the  rate  of  2j 
groschen,  about  five  cents,  per  half  ounce. 

Advices  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  4th  mo.  27th,  have 
been  received.  The  death  rate  from  yellow  fever  had 
fallen  to  about  one  hundred  daily. 

By  Paris  dispatches  of  the  29th,  it  appears  the  insur- 
rection is  completely  crushed.  After  the  capture  of 
Belleville  and  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  Commune  held  only 
one  position,  and  when  the  government  forces  advanced 
upon  it  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  insurgents  hoisted  a  white 
flag  and  surrendered.  They  were  immediately  dis- 
armed, and  the  great  rebellion  then  ended. 

General  Vinoy  is  appointed  Governor  of  Paris.  It 
is  proposed  as  a  temporary  measure  to  divide  the  capi- 
tal into  twenty  military  districts,  each  strongly  garri- 
soned, and  this  arrangement  will  be  maintained  until 
order  is  completely  restored.  Owing  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  plans  adopted  by  MacMahon  for  storming  the 
barricades,  the  Versailles  troops  did  not  suffer  heavily 
during  the  fighting  in  the  streets.  The  loss  of  the  army 
altogether  is  said  to  be  only  2,895.  The  slaughter  of 
the  insurgents  is  so  great  that  burning  the  bodies  is 
seriously  proposed  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

The  trial  of  the  Communist  leaders  commences  the 
present  week.  Conviction  is  inevitable,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved every  one  will  suffer  death.  Military  law  has 
been  established  in  the  city,  and  executions  are  daily 
made  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  other  places.  The 
insurgents  are  shot  in  companies  of  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dred men  at  a, time.  The  disarmament  of  the  National 
Guard  is  proceeding.  Multitudes  of  people  have  been 
arrested. 

Early  in  the  insurrection  the  Communists  placed 
many  persons  of  distinction  and  influence  in  prison  as 
hostages,  announcing  that  their  lives  would  be  sacri- 
ficed if  the  war  was  pushed  to  extremities.  In  fulfil- 
ment of  this  threat  sixty-nine  hostages,  including  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Mexican  banker,  Jecker,  many 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  ten  nuns,  were  shot  on 
24th  ult.,  in  La  Roquette  prison.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  other  hostages  were  saved  from  a  similar 
fate  by  the  capture  of  the  prison  before  the  insurgents 
had  the  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  death. 

The  German's  have  seized  letters  from  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Paris  Commune,  disclosing  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government  of  Belgium.    A  plot  had  been 


formed  for  the  insurgents  escaping  from  Paris  tl 
ceed  to  Brussels  where  the  radical  movement  wail 
continued.  An  insurrection  was  to  be  incited,  i 
ings  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  horrors  of  Paris  re{  I 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — Mortality  in  [ 
delphia  last  week  242,  which  is  62  less  than 
corresponding  week  in  1870. 

The  U.  S.  Senate  adjourned  on  the  27th  ult.j 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ratified  by  a  votel 
to  12.  An  officially  certified  copy  of  the  treaj 
been  forwarded  to  London. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  a  sad  disaster  occurred  at  thcl 
Pittston  coal  mine,  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Vallejl 
road  Company,  and  worked  by  C.  A.  Blake  & 
New  York.  The  shaft  took  fire,  it  is  supposed  I 
friction  in  the  hoisting  apparatus,  and  burned  fij 
and  rapidly  to  the  ground.  It  was  believed  therj 
about  40  men  in  the  mine  at  the  time.  Up  to  n| 
the  28th,  thirty-seven  men  had  been  taken  out 
teen  of  them  being  dead,  and  most  of  the  others  [ 
sible  and  past  recovery.  The  shaft  was  300  feet  I 
and  the  mine,  like  that  of  Avondale,  had  but  orf 
let. 

The  debt  of  New  Yorjc  City  now  amounts  to) 
361,000.  The  city  holds  real  estate  and  other  pr  j 
estimated  to  be  worth  far  more  than  the  municipal 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quo  [ 
on  the  29  th  ult.    New  York. — American  gold, 
111|.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117i  ;  ditto,  5-20's.  1868, 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  109f.    Superfine  flour,  \l 
$5.90 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.25.  White  Genesse  [ 
$1.80;  amber  State,  $1.66  a  $1.68;  No.  2  CI 
spring,  $1.48  a  $1.49.    Oats,  67  a  69  cts.    Rye,  J 
Western  mixed  corn,  71  a  75  cts. ;  yellow,  75  a 
Philadelphia. — Cotton,  17  a  17$  cts.  for  uplani 
New  Orleans.    Cuba  sugar,  9J  a  9?  cts.  Su]| 
flour,  $5.25  a  $5.50 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $9. 
wheat,  $1.80;  Indiana  red  wheat,  $1.65  a  $1.68. 
low  corn,  75  cts.    Oats,  67  a  70  cts.    The  arrivjj 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard  rfl 
about  2,300  head.   Extra  sold  at  7>J  a  8  cts.;  fair  t<J 
6J  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
sold  at  and  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  clipped, 
hogs  $7  per  100  lbs.  net.  for  corn  fed.    St.  L\ 
Spring  wheat,  $1.26  a  $1.30.    Mixed  corn,  50  a  ( 
Oats,  49^  a  52£  cts.    Lard,  10$  cts.  Chicago.- 
wheat,  $1.26$.    No.  2  corn,  52  cts. 

WANTED  FOR  A  FREEDMEN'S  SCHOj 

Near  Stevenson,  Alabama. 
An  earnest,  but  prudent  and  thorough  Til 
Colored — brought  up  among  Friends — preferred! 
place  offers  uncommon  inducements  as  an  oppoJ 
for  the  kind  of  instruction  now  so  much  neede] 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  "^TA  young 
would  be  accepted  if  qualified.  Address, 

Y.  WaeniI 

Fifth  mo.  26,  1871.         Germantown,  Phila.J 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  next  term  of  Haverford  College  will  be  || 
Fourth-day,  the  13th  of  Ninth  month,  under  th<] 
charge  of  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Thomas  ChaiJ 
John  H.  Dillingham. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Preside  i 
West  Haverford  J 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IIS 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOB  J 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fai 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to  | 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  C 1 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philac  l 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  dl 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  dl 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSA  i 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadt\ 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  "V  | 

ington,  M.  D.  L  , 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ,1 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  El 

Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Coal  Creek, ' 
Co.,  Iowa,  the  17th  of  Fifth  month,  1871,  MA!  |/: 
Holloway  to  Anna,  daughter  of  John  and 
Vail. 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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From  "  Good  Health." 

Consumption. 

BY  CARL  BOTH. 

•ing  a  more  recent  period,  when  the 
3  principle  theory  of  Consumption  was 
ascendant,  it  was  natural  that  a  specific 
>/  should  be  sought  for.  At  one  time 
ry  was  everywhere  the  most  prominent 
ly,  it  being  thought  that  it  possessed  the 
I  of  destroying  the  specific  principle,  but 
end  was  found  to  be  bad.  Another  of 
)ecific  remedies,  was  what  was  known 
"emetic  cure."  It  was  thought  that 
)ecific  principle  of  the  disease  (noxa) 
in  some  way  be  induced  to  leave  the 
and  be  ejected  through  the  operation  of 
letic.  Antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  gold,  sil- 
ad  other  minerals,  especially  iron  (when 
ame  known  that  this  metal  formed  a 
tuent  of  the  body,)  have  played  a  con- 
>us  part  in  the  specific  cure  treatment, 
e  time,  prussic  acid  gained  a  high  repu- 
.  as  a  specific,  though  opium  maintained 
fst  position,  either  by  itself  or  in  con- 
>n  with  sugar  of  lead.  New  remedies 
in  constant  demand  to  satisfy  the  failing 
it,  who,  like  a  drowning  man,  was  ready 
ch  at  anything.  Sulphur  and  sulphur 
were  recommended  by  one ;  creosote, 
ms  and  resins,  by  another ;  and  chloride 
traonium,  with  sea  bathing,  or  sea-salt 
&c,  by  another,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
jreat  Hahnemannian  specific  remedy  is 
is  of  animals  suffering  from  horse  glan- 
Rotz-gift,)  in  very  high  dilutions.  Others 
imended  the  poison  of  bees,  and  of  ven- 
3  snakes,  as  the  better  antidote.  In  con- 
>n  with  a  very  strong  faith  and  a  lively 
nation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
)se  remedies  may  have  proved  useful  to 
itient.  The  effectiveness  of  this  class  of 
ics,  however,  would  doubtless  have  been 
•  appreciated,  had  they  for  a  basis  some- 
better  to  rest  upon  than  such  very 
Y  diluted  infinitesimal  quantities  of  an- 
r,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
logy,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
hem. 

er  the  discovery  of  iodine  it  was  thought 
ao  remedy  could  be  made  to  supercede 
it,  like  all  previous  specifics,  it  failed  to 


meet  the  expectations  of  its  advocates.  In 
the  meantime  the  views  of  Lsennec  became 
predominant,  and  the  conviction  more  or  less 
established,  that  the  disease  was  absolutely 
incurable.  This  view,  however,  was  very 
strongly  opposed  by  Broussais,  who,  by  bleed- 
ing, thought  he  could  extract  the  diseased 
blood,  and,  by  creating  new,  save  the  patient; 
but  his  failures  in  practice  only  served  to  for- 
tify the  views  of  his  opponents. 

As  the  result  of  these  opposing  views  rela- 
tive to  the  curability  of  Consumption,  greater 
attention  was  paid  to  the  present  comfort  of 
the  patient,  by  seeking  to  relieve  the  more 
urgent  symptoms,  and,  when  practicable,  by 
sending  them  to  different  places  for  change 
of  air,  diet,  scenery,  &c,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  or  caprice  of  the  patient,  or  the 
prevalent  practice  of  the  time.  At  one  time, 
it  was  the  sea,  at  another,  Italy,  then  Egypt, 
and  then  to  Greenland,  because  Consumption 
was  not  found  there ;  then,  again,  to  the  south 
of  France.  They  were  also  sent  to  coal  mines, 
because  the  workmen  were  very  seldom 
troubled  with  Consumption  ;  and  one  man 
started  the  idea  that  living  in  stables  was 
beneficial,  because  persons  employed  in  them 
were  free  from  this  disease.  Stables  having 
extra  accommodation,  were  .  therefore  built 
for  this  purpose,  but  continued  to  be  used 
only  for  a  very  short  period. 

The  discovery  of  iodine  in  cod-liver  oil  by 
a  chemist,  led  to  its  very  general  use  some 
thirty  years  since  in  Germany.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Bennet,  and  highly 
recommended  by  Williams,  of  London ;  and 
very  soon  became  almost  universally  used  as 
a  remedy  in  this  country.  Its  high  reputa- 
tion was  not  altogether  due  to  imagination,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following.  The  poorer 
classes  of  Europe  very  seldom,  if  ever,  ate  the 
flesh  or  fat  of  animals,  being  unable  to  pi'o- 
cure  them.  Their  principal  diet  was  com- 
posed of  potatoes  and  rape-oil ;  an  unwhole- 
some vegetable  oil,  used  principally  for  burn- 
ing purposes.  When  such  half-starved  persons 
went  to  the  dispensaries,  and  were  treated 
with  cod-liver  oil,  it  was  found  that  they  im- 
mediately began  to  improve,  and  to  gain  in 
flesh  and  weight;  and  hence  the  prevalent 
idea  of  its  curative  qualities  and  extensive 
employment ;  but  good  beefsteak,  with  plenty 
of  bread  and  good  butter,  would  have  pro- 
duced similar,  if  not  better  results. 

The  demonstrations  of  Liebig  relative  to 
life — that  it  was  a  burning  process  through 
oxygen,  and  in  reference  to  which  Henle  jok- 
ingly remarked,  "  if  so,  then  we  should  be 
able  to  sustain  latent  life  in  the  body  by  the 
exclusion  of  oxygen,  as  in  grain  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  moisture" — led  to  the  extensive  use  of 
fusel  oil,  which  obtained  a  great  reputation 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  A  specula- 
tive Englishman,  from  the  demonstrations  of 
Liebig  and  the  hint  contained  in  the  playful 
remark  of  Henle,  concluded  that  if  some 
remedy  were  employed  which  contained  no 


oxygen,  the  wasting  or  burning  away  of  con- 
sumptive lungs  might  be  arrested  ;  and  as  fusel 
oil  contained  very  little  oxygen,  the  formula 
of  which  as  used  is  C 1 0  H 1 0  -|-  2  H  O,  he  ex- 
perimented with  it,  and  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject.  In  this  way  fusel  oil  came 
into  use,  and  was  largely  prescribed  for  con- 
sumptives, very  much  to  the  disadvantage, 
however,  of  the  digestion  of  the  victims. 
Fusel  oil  may  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  vile  liquors  which  makes  people 
sick  when  they  drink  them. 

In  this  connection  we  may  here  mention 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  remedy ;  it  being  still 
recommended  by  many  physicians  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  one  of  the  remnants  of 
Brown's  theories  of  diseases  (based  upon 
Galen,)  and  of  their  treatment, — that  want  of 
force  should  be  treated  by  stimulants.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Anstie,  of  London,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: "  The  question  of  alcohol  in  phthisis 
of  adults  is  hotly  disputed ;  on  the  one  hand, 
many  authorities  maintain  that  it  is  an  un- 
mixed evil ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  treatment 
possesses  numerous  advocates,  and  we  even 
meet  with  records  (by  Flint  and  others)  of 
patients  almost  exclusively  nourished  upon 
an  alcoholic  diet  for  prolonged  periods,  with 
apparently  beneficial  effect."  "  This  subject 
has  engaged  our  particular  attention,  and 
without  expressing  a  very  confident  opinion, 
we  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
following  is  a  near  appi*oach  to  the  truth." 

There  are  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  al- 
cohol appears  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  arrest  of  phthisis."  "  In  a  class  of  patients 
who  have  delicate  skins  and  perspire  very 
freely,  and  with  whom,  at  the  same  time,  oil 
and  fatty  matters  habitually  disagree  (a  not 
very  common  combination  of  conditions,  but 
one  which  is  seen  in  a  certain  number  of  in- 
stances,) we  have  more  than  once  seen  re- 
markable effects  produced  by  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  all  medication  and  the  employ- 
ment of  large  doses  of  spirit — whiskey  or  rum  ; 
and  a  singular  point  in  these  cases  was  the 
tolerance  of  alcohol  that  was  shown,  even  from 
the  first."  ..."  Our  own  experience  has 
led  us  to  believe  that  the  question  must  be 
judged  just  as  we  have  proposed  that  it  should 
be  judged  in  cases  of  acute  disease, — experi- 
mentally." "  In  each  case  the  effects  of  experi- 
mental doses  upon  the  form  of  the  pulse-wave, 
and  on  the  temperatm'o,  and  the  elimination 
of  alcohol  by  the  kidneys,  should  be  carefully 
tested  ;  and  according  to  what  we  have  noted, 
in  observing  a  large  number  of  cases,  we  arc 
justified  in  believing  that  when  alcohol  re- 
duces temperature,  and  the  dicrotions  of  the 
pulse,  and  fails  to  pass  away  in  notable  quan- 
tity by  the  kidney,  it  always  does  good;  but 
that  the  slightest  degree  of  narcotic  action  of 
alcohol  is  harmful." 

Our  own  opinion,  however,  of  the  action  of 
alcohol  in  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and  in 
cases  that  are  mistaken  as  such,  is  :  that  noth- 
ing brings  the  patient  more  quickly  and  surely 
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to  the  grave,  especially  if  taken  during  the 
period  of  tuberculous  formations ; — that  by 
its  fat  accumulations  it  excludes  minerals  from 
the  blood  which  are  really  the  only  hope  of 
cure,  and  makes  the  death  of  the  patient  one 
of  restless  torture,  when  by  other  treatment 
he  might  have  recovered;  or,  if  otherwise, 
come  to  his  death  like  a  person  falling  asleep, 
without  struggling  and  tortuous  suffocation. 

We  conceive  that  alcohol  helps  a  consump- 
tive person  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  helps 
a  man  failing  in  business,  mind,  or  capacity. 
That  it  makes  the  patient  feel  better,  in  the 
meantime,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
alcohol,  we  will  not  deny  ;  but  his  feeling 
better  and  being  better  are  two  very  distinct 
things. 

The  old  Greek  treatment  of  inhalations  was 
revived  again  in  Germany  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  At  first,  chloride  of  ammonium 
was  used ;  afterwards,  narcotics  were  employ- 
ed, from  which  the  smoking  of  stramonium 
cigars  had  its  origin.  It  was  not  long  before 
other  vapors  were  employed,  and  this  treat- 
ment, in  different  variations,  came  to  be  em- 
ployed by  many  physicians.  To  inhale  finely 
dispersed  liquids,  holding  medicine  in  solution, 
is  one  of  the  latest  modifications  of  this  treat- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis  have  been 
benefited  and  temporarily  relieved  by  this 
method  of  treatment ;  and  more  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  asthmatic  affections,  its  effects 
being  often  immediate. 

What  was  known  as  the  cold  water  treat- 
ment of  consumptives  has  also  been  somewhat 
extensively  employed,  but  always  with  serious 
injury  to  the  patient.  To  visit  these  cold 
water  institutions  and  witness  the  chattering 
of  teeth,  the  blue  lips  and  nails  of  the  poor 
fellows  under  treatment,  was  enough  to  call 
forth  the  pity  and  commiseration  of  a  stone. 
The  grape-cure  has  been  employed  with  great 
benefit  to  many  sufferers,  by  rectifying  their 
digestion,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  is 
still  recommended  by  the  best  physicians  in 
Europe.  But  the  milk-cure  has  proved  even 
more  beneficial,  especially  to  the  wealthy, 
whose  means  have  permitted  them  to  visit 
Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees,  Sicily,  or  Peru, 
and  to  enjoy  the  best  milk  in  connection  with 
the  pure  mountain  air.  That  most  consump- 
tives will  feel  better  under  these  changed  con- 
ditions of  air,  scenery,  &c,  than  at  home,  shut 
up  in  a  sick-room,  especially  for  the  first  few 
months,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  comprehend; 
while  there  are  many  cases  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  catarrh  which  are  in  this  way 
really  cured. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Fame. — A  man  writes  an  elaborate  work 
upon  a  learned  subject.  In  a  few  years'  time, 
another  man  writes  an  elaborate  work  upon 
the  same  learned  subject,  and  is  kind  enough 
to  allude  to  the  former  author  in  a  foot-note. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  this  second 
man's  work  is  also  absorbed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; and  his  labors,  too,  are  chronicled  in  a 
foot-note.  Now,  the  first  man's  fame,  if  you 
come  to  look  at  it  carefully,  is  but  small.  His 
labors  are  kindly  alluded  to  in  a  foot-note  of 
a  work  which  is  also  alluded  to  in  a  foot- 
note of  a  work  published  forty  or  fifty  yoars 
hence. 

Surely  this  fame  in  a  foot-note  is  not  much 
worth  having. — A.  Helps. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 

A  part  of  a  letter  from  Mildred  Katcliff  to 
Henry  Hull. 

"  15th  of  8th  mo.  1799. 

"  Most  dear  and  inwardly  beloved  friend, — 
Hearing  of  thy  conclusion  to  visit  the  in- 
habitants of  Kentucky,  my  heart  is  concerned 
to  write  to  thee,  in  that  love  our  Holy  Leader 
exhorted  his  disciples  to  love  one  another 
with,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  them  as  to 
his  outward  appearance.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  thou,  as  well  as  unworthy  me,  have  been 
sensible  that  there  is  a  union  of  soul  with 
those  who  seek  not  the  honor  and  vanity  of 
this  world,  but  endeavor  after  a  ready  and 
humble  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd,  and  cheerfully  to  follow  Him  in  all 
bis  requirings.  I  doubt  not  but  thou  hast 
experienced  with  me  the  overflowings  of  this 
love  and  union  of  soul  which  the  world  knows 
not  of.  This  love  constrains  me  at  this  time 
to  give  thee  some  account  of  my  inward  exer- 
cises. When  I  parted  with  thee,  I  hardly  ex- 
pected to  have  written  so  soon,  but  hearing 
thou  hadst  concluded  to  go  to  Kentucky,  I 
could  not  feel  easy  without  informing  thee  of 
the  satisfaction  I  have  with  thy  concern  for 
that  place.  May  the  All-sufficient  Arm  of 
Power  go  with  thee  into  that  strange  country. 
Mayst  thou,  dear  friend,  renewedly  experi- 
ence the  fulfilling  of  that  declaration,  '  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.'  I  believe,  through 
watchfulness,  thou  hast,  and  wilt  more  and 
more  witness  a  growth  in  a  concern  for  the 
good  of  mankind  universally. 

"  I  have,  as  I  informed  thee,  five  brothers 
with  their  families  in  that  State,  who  feel 
very  near  and  dear  to  me.  Two  of  them  are 
professors,  as  I  once  was,  in  the  Baptist  so- 
ciety. No  tongue  can  tell  the  earnest  breath- 
ings of  soul  I  feel  for  them,  with  all  my  near 
relations  after  the  flesh,  that  they  may  arise, 
shake  themselves  from  the  dead  and  formal 
worship  they  have  been  so  long  in;  and  come 
to  own  and  to  worship  the  Father,  in  Spirit 
and  in  Truth.  This  alone  is  acceptable  wor- 
ship. 

"  Oh,  my  friend !  I  felt  much  freedom  and 
innocent  love  to  thee,  and  received  thy  kind 
invitation  to  a  communion  of  this  kind,  in  that 
love  wherein  a  man  will  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend.  In  His  love,  his  children  can  feel 
freedom  indeed,  and  declare  of  his  goodness. 
This  makes  some  of  his  dear  children  willing 
to  leave  all  that  is  dear  to  them  in  this  world, 
being  as  fools  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know 
no  better,  to  encourage  the  feeble-minded,  and 
to  invite  others  to  come,  taste  and  see  how 
good  the  Lord  is.  Oh  my  soul  knows  He  is 
good  I  Indeed  he  has  been  pleased  renewedly 
to  fill  my  soul  with  the  overflowings  of  his 
love  for  these  several  days,  so  that  at  times  I 
have  felt  lost  in  wonder,  love  and  praise. 
Whilst  I  had  thine  and  thy  dear  companion's 
encouraging  company,  and  almost  ever  since, 
I  have  felt  that  I  could  adopt  Joshua's  resolu- 
tion :  Let  others  do  as  they  will,  I,  through 
the  help  of  Him  who  is  able  to  give  sufficient 
strength,  will  surely  serve  the  Lord  continu- 
ally, that  nothing  may  be  able  to  separate  my 
soul  from  him :  for  I  am  deeply  sensible,  that 
without  His  Arm  to  support,  I  shall  fall  by 
the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  may  give  thee,  my  dear  friend,  some  ac- 
count of  the  visitations  of  Divine  love  to  my 


soul  when  a  child.  When  very  young  I 
impressed  my  heart  with  the  love  of  virtr' 
and  raised  in  me  a  hungering  and  thirstii! 
after  the  enjoyment  of  his  presence.  Kno 
ing  the  integrity  of  my  heart,  and  that  I  wl| 
a  weak  vessel,  and  liable  to  be  overcome  1' 
the  unwearied  enemy,  he  was  pleased  in  t ! 
abundance  of  his  mercy,  plainly  to  discover 
me  in  a  dream,  how  unwearied  the  de> 
would  be  in  striving  to  take  possession  of  a! 
and  to  keep  me  from  entering  my  Fathei! 
house,  where  there  are  many  mansions. 

"  I  saw  in  my  sleep,  when  very  young,  tj 
enemy  of  man,  as  plainly  as  if  I  had  seen  hi 
with  my  mortal  eyes.  It  was  with  ha 
struggling,  whilst  on  the  soft  and  miry  earl 
I  kept  out  of  his  hands;  being  many  times 
my  dream,  as  I  have  been  since,  ready  to  fai 
and  give  myself  up  to  him.  1  could  hare 
put  one  foot  before  the  other,  .1  was  so  rair 
and  encumbered  in  the  spongy  ground.  Son 
times  he  would  have  one  paw  open  to  ta 
hold  of  me  behind,  whilst  he  would  flash  1 
fiery  darts  in  my  face,  so  that  I  was  alini 
overcome.  But  praises  forever  be  given 
Him  who  will  not  utterly  forsake  any  w 
rightly  call  upon  him,  he  suffered  not  t 
hard  master  to  take  possession  of  me,  but  i 
couraged  me  to  press  forward,  until  I  thoug 
my  feet  were  set  upon  a  firm  and  beauti 
path  which  led  straight  to  my  father's  hou 
When  I  felt  the  earth  under  my  feet  was  ha 
and  firm,  I  thought  I  flew  with  much  et 
before  my  enemy,  so  that  at  times  I  left  hi ; 
some  distance  behind.  Oh !  the  joy  I  f 
when  I  could  get  some  distance  before  hi 
towards  my  place  of  abode.  I  thought  I  hit 
wings  and  did  fly,  so  at  times  he  could  r. 
come  near  me ;  and  yet,  through  forgetfulnifr:( 
and  loitering,  at  other  times  he  would 
close  to  me  whilst  I  was  unaware.  Thei 
would  lift  up  my  wings  again,  and  fly  out 
his  reach.  I  shall  never  forget,  I  belie1 
whilst  in  this  life,  that  although  I  thus  g 
out  of  his  way,  he  was  unwearied,  contiuui 
his  chase  after  me  to  the  door  of  the  hou 
into  which  I  flew.  Then  he  gave  over  t 
attempt  to  get  me,  and  returned  to  his  ho 
When  I  was  safely  in  the  house  I  though 
said,  '  Satan,  I  fear  you  not  now !  I  am  in 
father's  house!'  I  looked  out,  and  saw  h 
turn  his  back  upon  the  house,  for  he  could  r 
come  in.  I  wish  not  to  be  tedious  to  th 
dear  friend,  in  thus  writing  my  dream;  1 
feeling  my  mind  open  in  the  overflowings 
the  Father's  love,  I  am  constrained  to  conf 
of  his  goodness  to  my  poor  soul  even  win 
child. 

"I  have  looked  upon  this  dream  as  a  gr( 
favor  indeed,  because  it  discovered  plainly 
me  the  subtle  snares  of  the  enemy  of  my  so 
I  have  often  since  seen,  and  have  had  to  < 
perience  the  hard  trial  of  his  fiery  darts  flai 
ing  in  my  face,  as  I  saw  in  my  sleep.  Gr< 
encouragement  I  received  from  my  drea 
that  if  I  would  not  give  up  to  the  enemy,  1 
would  continue  to  press  forward,  althou 
through  great  difficulties,  I  should  at 
enter  into  my  Heavenly  Father's  house  wi 
he  could  never  come. 

"I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  believe 
are  no  longer  safe,  than  whilst  we  are 
the  watch  tower.    Oh  1  saith  all  that  is 
in  me,  that  I  may  not  be  found  sleeping  wh 
the  thief  of  souls  shall  come,  but  that  I  m 
be  on  the  watch,  that  he  may  not  ovcrwhel 
or  rob  me  of  my  eternal  salvation 

"  Bear  with  me,  my  friend,  in  thus  wri 
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I  a  freedom  with  thee,  now  as  when  in 
iompany,  which  has  not  been  common. 
-  a  comfort  in  thine  and  thy  companion's 
>any  too  large  here  to  relate.  But  I 
I  who  alone  deserves  the  praise.  I  be- 
I  may  say  in  truth,  I  love  all  who,  I  have 
n  to  believe,  love  him  in  whom  I  trust, 
lord  of  glory!  Oh,  saith  my  soul,  as  the 
any  of  his  dear  children  is  so  delightful 
i  here,  may  nothing  ever  be  able  to  keep 
om  following  the  footsteps  of  the  true 
herd,  who  said,  'Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye 
latsoever  I  command  you.'  May  I  never 
or  draw  back  from  doing  whatever  the 
e  of  Peace  may  be  pleased  to  command 

0  that  he  may  number  me,  unworthy 
pith  his  friends.  Of  a  truth  His  love  is 
er  to  me  than  the  honey  iu  the  honey- 
May  I  go  on  with  those  who  faithfully 

j  the  meek  and  humble  Jesus,  so  that  we 
ill  meet  in  his  kingdom,  where  there  will 

more  parting.    This  I  have  thought, 
ed  friend,  will  make  up  for  all  we  may 
to  go  through  in  this  life." 
w  animating  is  the  hope  held  out  in  the 

part  of  the  above  letter,  that  the  Sa- 
s  love  may,  through  faithfulness,  become 
,er  to  our  taste  than  honey  or  the  honey- 
;  inciting  to  increased  diligence  in  follow- 
ie  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  so  that,  through 

1  all  may  meet  where  all  tears  shall  be 
I  from  all  faces,  and  sighs  and  farewells 
lound  unknown.  Which,  M.  E.  encour- 
ly  writes,  will  make  up  for  all  the  sor- 
nd  the  suffering  we  may  have  to  endure 
s  life.  May  we  never  lose  sight  of  this, 
the  great  recompense  of  reward  held  out 
e  encouragement  of  those  who,  through 

tribulations,  seek  after  that  rest  pre- 
fer the  people  of  God,  "  Exceeding 
iantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
,"  is  the  language  of  the  apostle  when 
ibing  the  riches,  the  joy,  and  the  blessing 
i  heavenly  kingdom.  Again  :  "  Bye  hath 
sen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
;he  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  G-od 
prepared  for  those  that  love  him."  With 
promises,  may  we  all,  younger  and 
press  towards  their  eternal  fruition, 
ing  nothing  too  near  or  too  dear  to  part 
but  rather  saying  with  the  apostle,  "  I 
not  ray  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  1 
finish  my  course  with  joy"  &c.  Surely 
and  darkness  are  not  more  unlike,  than 
le  peace  of  God  which  passeth  under- 
ing,"  and  the  fading  and  unsatisfying 
ires  which  arise  from  a  compliance  with 
pirit  of  this  vain  and  deceitful  world. 
)ver  when  the  heart  is  given  up  to  the 
ar,  how  he  watches  over  it ;  saying  as  he 
'  his  vineyard  :  "  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it ; 
water  it  every  moment :  lest  any  hurt 
nil  keep  it  night  and  day." 
I  the  exceeding  depth  and  riches  of  the 
-mer's  mercy; — The  love  of  God  in  Christ 
to  our  poor,  lost  souls!  But  in  order 
«l  ourselves  of  this  mercy,  we  should 
i  correct  and  lively  sense  of  the  destruc- 
,nd  misery  from  which  we  are,  or  may 
ivered  ;  the  crown  of  glory  to  which  we 
lied  ;  and  especially  that  stupendous  act 
venly  love  which  opened  a  way  for  lost 
Hen  man  to  become  restored  to  the  state 
tfhich  our  first  parents  by  transgression 
the  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death  of 
3ar  Son  of  God.  Surely  the  precious 
paid  for  us,  should  induce  us  to  glorify 
amaculate  Lamb  that  was  slain,  in  our 


bodies  and  in  our  spirits  which  are  His ;  and 
cause  us  in  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  to 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we 
are  called  ;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
into  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Central  America. 

BY  MORELET. 

Palizada. — Dye-woods. — A  few  years  ago. 
Palizada  was  only  a  miserable  hamlet,  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  Indians.    But  the  dis- 
covery of  dye-woods  in  its  neighborhood  im- 
mediately created  a  business  movement,  and 
rapidly  ameliorated  the  condition  of  its  inhab- 
itants. A  number  of  young  mulattoes  without 
family  or  fortune,  a  disinherited  race  which 
the  laxity  of  morals  in  Spanish  America 
rapidly  multiplies,  first  sought  here  the  means 
of  subsistence.    Then  came  tailors,  barbers, 
and  merchants,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the 
benefits  of  the  new  settlement.    The  war  in 
which  we  were  engaged  with  Mexico,  in  1838, 
also  introduced  into  Palizada  a  few  French- 
men, victims  of  the  hatred  which  the  success 
of  our  arms  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  our 
enemies.    I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet 
with  compatriots  in  this  swampy,  unknown 
region.    They  all  seemed  to  be  doing  well, 
and  to  have  no  regrets  for  what  they  had  lost 
by  their  expulsion.    The  trade  in  Campeachy 
wood  is  here,  as  in  the  island  of  Carmen,  the 
only  source  of  revenue,  and  the  only  calling 
pursued  by  the  people.    Every  thing  in  the 
way  of  enterprise  and  capital  concentrates  in 
this  pursuit ;  that  is  to  say,  in  buying  woods 
at  the  lowest  prices  here,  to  sell  them  at  the 
highest  possible  rates  at  the  Lagoon.  This 
operation  is  an  easy  one  with  ready  money, 
for  the  Spanish  proprietors,  continually  driven 
to  expedients  for  gratifying  their  ruling  pas- 
sion, that  of  gambling,  can  never  resist  a 
golden  appeal,  and  they  submit  to  almost  any 
reduction  of  price  in  order  to  procure  ready 
money.    When  the  supply  of  wood  is  scarce, 
the  people  are  often  driven  to  painful  straits; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  great  sympathy 
for  a  population  possessing  a  soil  so  produc- 
tive and  fertile,  and  who  are  yet  too  indolent 
to  turn  it  to  account.    Notwithstanding  the 
size  of  the  place  and  its  growing  importance, 
it  has  no  market.  The  commonest  necessities 
of  life,  and  such  things  as  game,  fish,  &c, 
which  abound  in  its  vicinity,  can  only  be  got 
with  difficulty,  and  at  exorbitant  prices.  In 
fact,  every  pursuit  is  absorbed  in  the  prevail- 
ing struggle  for  dye-woods,  precisely  as  in 
auriferous  countries  all  industry  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  struggle  for  gold,  regardless  of  the 
thousand  other  treasures  which  nature  spreads 
out  on  every  hand. 

Floating  plants  and  Birds. — The  vast  swamps 
surrounding  Palizada  are  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists,  and  if  known,  would 
become  a  very  El  Dorado  of  hunters.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  region  is  a  singular  plant 
with  long  fibrous  roots,  which  vegetates  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  spreading  out  from 
the  shores  of  the  lagoons  and  sluggish  canals 
in  a  net-work  of  verdure,  liko  a  floating 
meadow.  It  never  spreads  entirely  over  the 
channels  of  the  canals,  which  are  consequently 
left  open  for  navigation,  but  elsewhere  it  is  so 
dense  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  boats,  and  in 


turn  supports  other  varieties  of  plants  and 

flowers.    I  have  said  that  this  low  country  is1  vated  field  near  by  supplied  him  with  provi 


studded  here  and  there  with  little  hills,  almost 
deserving  the  name  of  islands,  which  rise 
among  the  swamps  and  above  the  general 
overflows.  They  are  always  densely  wooded, 
and  are  the  haunts  of  black  squirrels  and  many 
other  varieties  of  animals.    But  these  are  of 
course  few  in  numbers  as  compared  with  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  these  marshy  regions. 
The  latter  throng  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
water  in  countless  multitudes,  as  they  have 
doubtless  done  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world.     Innumerable  web-footed  and  long- 
legged  birds  swim,  plunge,  and  fly  around  the 
traveller;  the  tantale  with  his  hard  crooked 
beak,  the  heron  white  as  the  spotless  snow, 
the  shy  spoon-bill  in  its  pink  plumage,  the 
long-necked  flamingo  with  flaming  wings,  in- 
finite varieties  of  teals  and  ducks,  and  last  of 
all  the  crane,  slowly  pursuing  his  stately  walk, 
or  standing  still  and  gazing  solemnly  on  va- 
cancy. Different  species  of  birds  of  prey  utter 
piercing  cries,  and  describe  great  circles  above 
the  tree  tops.    They  pounce  rapidly  into  the 
swamps  in  search  of  prey,  but  instead  of  find- 
ing it  they  frequently  fall  into  the  hungry 
jaws  of  some  alligator,  concealed  beneath  the 
floating  vegetation.    And  finally  the  vulture, 
perched  on  some  dead  tree-top  watches  over 
the  evolutions  of  the  feathered  multitude.  To 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  horizon,  one  sees 
only  birds  filling  the  air  and  thronging  the 
water.    The  greater  part  of  these  live  on 
terms  of  strange  familiarity  with  the  cattle 
which  roam  over  the  savannas.    I  have  fre- 
quently seen  a  white  heron  make  use  of  the 
back  of  a  cow  or  bull  as  a  means  of  transport 
across  a  stream.  It  required  some  little  effort 
for  the  bird  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  but 
it  never  abandoned  its  post  before  reaching 
the  point  for  which  it  had  set  out.    The  tur- 
tles, which  are  equally  numerous,  contribute, 
in  spite  of  their  timidity,  to  the  general  ani- 
mation.   Now  they  swim  in  the  open  water, 
scarcely  rippling  its  surface  writh  their  flip-, 
pers;  now  they  float  on  its  bosom,  and  anon 
drag  their  heavy  bodies  toilsomely  along  the 
shore. 

But  of  all  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  these 
humid  regions,  the  jacana  is  most  distinguish- 
ed for  his  grace  and  vivacity.    Always  in 
motion,  he  skims  lightly,  accompanied  by  his 
mate,  over  the  floating  verdure  of  the  lagoons, 
tripping  dexterously  from  leaf  to  leaf,  as  if 
fearful  of  wetting  his  toes.    Nature  has  en- 
dowed him  with  a  formidable  weapon;  he 
conceals  beneath  his  wing  a  spur  as  sharp  as 
steel,  with  which  he  can  strike  his  enemy 
with  fatal  force.  But  he  is  by  no  means  quai'- 
relsome;  when  disturbed,  he  flies  off  with  a 
scream  to  some  other  point,  not  far  distant, 
having  previously  assured  himself,  from  the 
top  of  some  tall  tree,  that  it  is  a  safe  retreat. 
After  alighting  he  remains  perfectly  still  for 
a  moment,  with  wings  expanded,  ready  for  a 
flight  in  the  event  of  the  slightest  alarm. 
This  charming  bird,  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
is  found  all   over   tropical  America.  The 
Spaniards  call  him  gallerote,  and  the  Indians 
of  Tabasco  chechelnab,  bird  of  the  nab  or  nym- 
phsea. 

Contentment.  —  When  our  meal  was  con- 
cluded, and  every  one  had  lighted  his  cigar, 
I  questioned  our  host  touching  his  solitary 
existence.  His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
two  young  children;  his  furniture  of  a  couple 
of  hammocks,  a  mat,  and  a  few  cooking  uten- 
sils.   His  gun,  fishing-line,  and  a  small  culti- 
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Bions ;  when  he  had  an  abundance  of  these,  he 
exchanged  the  surplus  for  such  useful  articles 
as  the  boatmen,  who  occasionally  landed  here, 
happened  to  bring  with  them.  He  had  never 
been  further  away  from  this  spot  than  to 
Palizada,  and  had  no  desire  to  exchange  his 
solitary  life  and  frugal  independence  for  the 
excitement  and  sweets  of  civilization.  "  Por- 
que?"  Why?  he  exclaimed  interrogatively, 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  see 
the  great  ocean,  and  the  ships  and  people  of 
other  lands.  "  Porque  ?  soy  contento  !"  Why; 
am  I  not  content  ?  JSTor  was  he  alone  in  his 
philosophy ;  hundreds  like  him  live  and  die 
in  a  like  manner,  without  passing  or  seeking 
to  pass  beyond  the  congenial  solitudes  of  the 
familiar  wilds  where  their  fathers  lived  and 
died  before  them. 

Siesta.  —  Night,  under  the  tropics,  seems 
less  a  period  of  repose  than  the  midday  hours. 
When  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith,  as  if  by 
common  accord,  the  breezes  subside,  the  leaves 
droop,  the  birds  retire  to  the  coolest  recesses 
of  the  forest,  and  man  himself  relapses  into  a 
sympathetic  silence.  Perhaps  it  was  then 
that  I  most  enjoyed  the  strange  and  rich 
variety  and  novelty  of  the  scenes  around  me. 
In  a  half  lethargic  state  I  would  lie  back  in 
the  boat,  and  let  the  landscape  float  before 
my  half-closed  eyes,  until  gradually  I  would 
seem  to  lose  my  identity  and  become  part  of 
the  scene  itself,  and  absorbed  in  its  mysteri- 
ous embrace.  Then  I  would  drop  off  in  slum- 
ber as  dreamless  and  profound  as  if  I  had 
never  known  existence,  nor  shared  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  human  life. 


To  the  Editors  of  "  The  Friend  :" 

In  looking  over  the  remarks  of  your  Guern- 
sey county  correspondent,  entitled  "Titbit for 
Quakers,"  in  the  33d  number  of  the  present 
volume,  I  felt  inclined  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations thereon.  I  was  a  member  of  another 
religious  denomination  till  the  meridian  of 
life,  consequently  was  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  plain  language.  About  that  time  I  was 
drawn  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  to  many 
of  its  testimonies  I  felt  a  strong  natural  oppo- 
sition, and  to  this  of  using  the  plain  language 
particularly  so  ;  and  when  I  was  made  to  yield 
something  like  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  truth,  I  felt  and  do  still  feel  fearful  lest  I 
should  imitate  Friends  in  any  practice  which 
has  not  its  foundation  in  truth.  The  deficiency 
alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  of  using 
"thee"  when  "thou"  is  the  proper  word,  is 
one  that  I  never  thought  it  right  to  copy.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  subject  introduced  in  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  yet  do  not  approve 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  Your  cor 
respondent  thinks  the  deficiency  so  great  that 
"  Friends  have  not  any  plain  speech  such  as 
cannot  be  condemned  amongst  them  at  this 
day."  Now,  while  we  admit  and  regret  that 
the  incorrect  use  of  thee  is  too  prevalent,  1 
think  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  are 
many  Friends  who  do  use  the  plain  language 
even  in  this  day.  The  error  lies  in  making 
use  of  the  objective  thee,  when  the  nominative 
thou  should  be  employed. 

Your  correspondent  says,  "  he  would  as 
lief  hear  Friends  use  you,  to  a  single  person, 
as  thee,  at  all  times  correctly  or  incorrectly." 
Here  he  admits  thee  is  sometimes  used  cor- 
rectly ;  but  you  is  never  correct  when  applied 
to  a  single  individual. 

We  frequently  hear  the  maxim  "  of  two 
evils  'tis  wise  to  choose  the  least,"  but  he 


seems  quite  as  willing  to  take  the  greatest ;  but 
both  evils  might  be  avoided  by  returning  to 
the  practice  of  early  Friends  and  scriptural 
example,  by  using  thou  in  its  proper  place. 

There  are  many  to  be  met  with  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  think  and  designate  this  as  one 
of  our  minor  testimonies,  and  of  but  little  im- 
portance. It  has  been  truly  remarked,  the 
testimonies  of  Friends  are  so  interlocked  and 
dovetailed  together  that  one  cannot  be  re- 
moved or  fall  to  the  ground  without  weaken- 
ing the  whole:  Friends  have  never  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  pick  and  chose  in 
this  matter,  and  like  some  of  old  to  say,  "  With 
our  tongues  we  will  prevail :  our  lips  are  our 
own,  who  is  lord  over  us  ?"  The  support  of 
these  precious  testimonies  is  laid  upon  us  and 
we  cannot,  as  we  believe,  speak  truthfully  in 
any  other  way,  and  why  should  we  abandon 
the  plain  language  ?  Why  should  we  not  en- 
deavor to  uphold  it  by  laying  aside  every 
custom  contrary  thereto  ?  The  strong  good 
sense  of  Geo.  Fox  was  never  more  manifest 
than  in  the  defence  of  the  plain  language.  We 
read  in  his  journal  that  when  imprisoned  in 
Scarborough  Castle,  a  priest,  with  the  widow 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  came  to  see  him,  he  asked 
G.  Fox  "  why  we  said  thou  and  thee  to  people, 
for  he  counted  us  but  fools  and  idiots  for  speak- 
ing so."  Geo.  Fox  says,  "  I  asked  him  whether 
they  that  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
made  the  grammar  and  accidence  were  fools 
and  idiots,  seeing  they  translated  the  scrip- 
tures so,  and  made  the  grammar  so,  thou 
to  one,  and  you  to  more  than  one,  and  left  it 
so  to  us.  If  they  were  fools  and  idiots,  why 
had  not  he,  and  such  as  he,  that  looked  upon 
themselves  as  wise  men,  and  that  could  not 
bear  thou  aud  thee  to  a  singular,  altered  the 
grammar,  accidence,  and  Bible,  and  put  the 
plural  instead  of  the  singular.  But  if  they 
were  wise  men  that  had  so  translated  the 
Bible,  and  made  the  grammar  and  accidence 
so,  I  wished  him  to  consider  whether  they 
were  not  fools  and  idiots  themselves  that  did 
not  speak  as  their  grammars  and  Bibles 
taught  them;  but  were  offended  with  us  and 
called  us  fools  and  idiots  for  speaking  so." 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend,"  I  have  felt  the  great  influ- 
ence of  parents,  especially  the  mother,  in  cor- 
recting or  perpetuating  this  and  other  corrupt 
customs.  From  them  the  infant  mind  receives 
its  first  training,  its  first  impressions  so  deep 
and  lasting.  The  quick  eyes  and  ears  of  chil- 
dren are  wide  awake  to  perceive  when  precept 
is  not  enforced  by  a  consistent  example  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  present  genera- 
tion who  use  the  pronoun  thee  in  the  manner 
complained  of,  can  trace  it  to  the  custom  of 
their  parents,  who  have  not  been  sufficiently 
informed  or  careful  in  this  particular.  Teach- 
ers of  youth  should  give  this  subject  a  thought- 
ful examination,  and  if  this  custom  is  unsup- 
ported by  grammatical  rule  and  scriptural 
usage,  is  it  not  our  duty,  as  ability  is  given, 
to  retrace  our  steps  and  return  to  the  whole- 
some, correct  practice  of  early  Friends.  That 
it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  I  well  know,  for 
I  have  had  it  to  learn ;  but  I  believe  peace 
will  ever  be  the  reward  of  those  who  humbly 
submit  to  the  convictions  of  truth.  William 
Penn  says,  "Endeavor  to  do  right,  habit  will 
make  it  most  agreeable." 

Winona,  Ohio. 

Do  not  adventure  much  until  you  are  cer- 
tain of  the  issue. 


IN  A  GAEEET. 

BY  ELIZABETH  AKERS  ALLEN. 


Selec 


This  realm  is  sacred  to  the  silent  past. 

Within  its  drowsy  shades  are  treasures  rare 
Of  dust  and  dreams ;  the  years  are  long,  since  last 

A  stranger's  foot-fall  pressed  the  creaking  stair. 

This  room  no  housewife's  tidy  hand  disturbs ; 

And  here,  like  some  strange  presence,  ever  cling 
A  homesick  smell  of  dry,  forgotten  herbs, — 

A  musty  odor  as  of  mouldering  things. 

Here  stores  of  withered  roots  and  leaves  repose, 
For  fancied  virtues  prized  in  days  of  yore, — 

Gathered  with  thoughtful  care,  mayhap  by  those 
Whose  earthly  ills  are  healed  for  evermore. 

Here  shy  Arachne  winds  her  endless  thread, 
And  weaves  her  silken  tapestry  unseen, 

Veiling  the  rough-hewn  timbers  overhead, 
And  looping  gossamer  festoons  between. 

Along  the  low  joists  of  the  sloping  roof 
Moth-eaten  garments  hang,  a  gloomy  row, 

Like  tall,  fantastic  ghosts  which  stand  aloof, 
Holding  grim  converse  with  the  long  ago. 

Here  lie  remembrancers  of  childish  joys, — 
Old  fairy-stories  conned  and  conned  again  ; 

A  cradle,  and  a  heap  of  battered  toys, 
Beloved  by  babes  who  now  are  bearded  men. 

Here  in  the  summer,  at  a  broken  pane, 

The  yellow  wasps  come  in,  and  buzz  and  build 

Among  the  rafters ; — wind  and  snow  and  rain 
All  enter,  as  the  seasons  are  fulfilled. 

This  mildewed  chest  behind  the  chimney  holds 
Old  letters,  stained  and  nibbled, — faintly  show 

The  faded  phrases  on  the  tattered  folds 

Once  kissed,  perhaps,  or  tear-wet, — who  may  km 

I  turn  a  page  like  one  who  plans  a  crime, 
And,  lo !  love's  prophecies  and  sweet  regrets, — 

A  tress  of  chestnut  hair, — a  love-lorn  rhyme, 
And  fragrant  dust  which  once  was  violets. 

I  wonder  if  the  small,  sleek  mouse,  that  shaped 
His  winter  nest  between  these  rugged  beams, 

Was  happier  that  his  bed  was  lined  and  draped 
With  the  bright  warp  and  woof  of  youthful  drea: 
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Here,  where  the  gray,  incessant  spiders  spin, 
Shrouding  from  view  the  sunny  world  outside, 

A  golden  humble-bee  has  blundered  in, 
And  lost  the  way  to  liberty,  and  died. 

So  the  lost  present  drops  into  the  past ; 

So  the  warm  living  heart,  that  loves  the  light, 
Faints  in  the  unresponsive  darkness  vast, 

Which  hides  Time's  buried  mysteries  from  sight. 

Why  rob  these  shadows  of  their  sacred  trust  ? 

Let  the  thick  cobwebs  hide  the  day  once  more ; 
Leave  the  dead  years  to  silence  and  to  dust, 

And  close  again  the  long-unopened  door.  i'ij 

ScribneiJs  MmtU 


Doctors. — Seventy-four  thousand  docto 
Think  of  it.  All  this  number  in  our  cou 
according  to  the  present  census,  un 
newspapers  inform  us  falsely.  In  1860  th 
were  fifty-five  thousand,  —  an  increase 
19,000  in  ten  years,  or  nearly  two  thous? 
a  year ! 

Ought  not  these  figures  to  "  give  us  pauS' 
Eeflect  a  moment  what  an  army  they  wo 
make,  even  in  this  day  of  big  armies ;  or  w. 
a  city  they  would  form,  larger  than  any 
many  of  the  oldest  States. 

Or,  look  at  it  again  from  another  poinl 
view.  What  a  mint  of  money  it  takes  to  s 
port  this  army !  Probably  we  are  within 
mark  when  we  calculate  that  the  avera, 
come  of  the  74,000  from  practice  is  a  thou 
dollars  a  year  each.  This  makes  $74,000,! 
a  year,  which  the  sick  pay  for  medical  adv 
For  their  medicines  it  is  safe  to  say  they  1 
the  odd  $26,000,000  which  remains  to  mi 
up  $100,000,000  a  year,  as  what  sickness  cc 
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.merican  people.  And  in  this  calculation 
ave  left  altogether  out  of  account  the 
md  hogsheads  of  quack  medicines  which 
lisguided  people  pour  down  their  throats, 
an  safely  estimate  that  at  $25,000,000  a 
more. 

;  the  people  study  these  figures  awhile, 
len  reflect  that  probably  one-half,  or  cer- 
r  a  large  fraction  of  this  expense,  is  in- 
d  by  a  deliberate  infraction  of  the  laws 
alth ;  that  if  they  tippled  less,  smoked 
>ver-worked  less,  were  less  given  to  lech- 
,nd  wantonness,  ate  slower,  exercised 
judiciously,  were  less  "fast,"  and  less 
idulgent,  they  would  save  some  thirty 
•ty  millions  a  year. 

king  money  is  in  America  the  "  chief  end 
in ;"  and  plenty  of  advisers  are  ready 

their  wise  saws  how  it  can  be  accom- 
id.    We  are  one  of  them,  and  offer  a  saw 

as  true  and  less  trite  than  any  of  them, 
;  is  this — keep  healthy.    Living  in  the 

of  a  commercial  mart,  and  in  the  thick 
e  desperate  conflict  for  wealth,  we  have 
nany  a  hero  in  the  fight  lose  all  for  want 
ilth  ;  lose  it,  perhaps,  just  at  the  moment 

a  month  or  two  more  of  work  would 
made  a  fortune. 

is  said  that  when  Alexander  YI.  died, 
)n,  the  famous  Ctesar  Borgia,  had  every 
sion  made  to  seize  the  supreme  power 
lake  himself  master  of  Italy,  that  he  had 
■  possible  contingency  guarded,  but  one, 
,hat  was  his  own  physical  inability  to 
advantage  of  the  crisis.  But  sickened 
i-eatening  illness,  by  the  same  poisoned 
which  killed  his  father,  he  lost  his  chance 
lied  defeated,  an  exile  and  a  captive.  It 
well  if  many  an  American  business  man 
warning  by  the  moral  this  fragment  of 
ry  conveys,  and  would  remember  that 
tbor  of  a  life  may  be  lost  by  the  preventa- 
lness  of  a  week. — Medical  and  Surgical 
rter. 

five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish." 
e  are  accustomed  to  employ  a  great 
ty  of  terms,  and  to  make  many  nice  dis- 
ions  in  describing  the  varying  shades  of 
m  character.  But  the  language  of  the 
i  never  descends  to  these  particulars.  It 
not  recognize  those  minute  differences  to 

h,  in  judging  of  each  other,  we  attach  so 
i  importance.  "  The  righteous  and  the 
ed,  the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  sheep  and 
joats — he  that  feareth  the  Lord  and  he 
feareth  him  not," — such  are  the  concise 
ictions  which  divide  the  whole  human 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 

i.  The  text  furnishes  us  with  one  of  a 
ar  kind,  "  The  wise  and  the  foolish." 

is  exceedingly  probable  that  if  the  ten 
ns  of  whom  this  brief  account  is  given, 
been  described  by  some  human  observer, 
)  would  have  been  ten  distinct  characters 
rn;  and  it  is  not  very  unlikely,  that  the 
ment  of  the  text  would  then  have  been 
:tly  reversed ;  and  that  the  five  wise  would 
been  called  the  five  foolish.  One  of 
i,  perhaps,  would  have  been  pronounced 
pocrite  ;  another  an  enthusiast ;  another 
jot;  a  fourth  melancholy;  and  the  fifth 
While  the  other  five,  who  were,  per- 
,  "  wiser  in  their  generation  than  these 
.ren  of  light,"  might  have  been  the  sub- 
of  high  encomiums ;  for  it  often  happens 
those  things  which  are  "  abomination  in 
tight  of  God,  are  highly  esteemed  among 


men."  One  of  them,  it  may  be,  would  have 
been  extolled  for  her  grace  and  beauty ;  an- 
other for  her  distinguished  attainments;  a 
third  for  her  wit  and  gaiety  ;  a  fourth  for  her 
engaging  manners;  and  a  fifth  for  her  spirit 
and  independence.  However  this  might  be, 
their  characters  are  very  concisely,  and  cer- 
tainly very  faithfully  summed  up  by  Him  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open ;  passing  over  un- 
important shades  of  difference,  he  declares 
that  "five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were 
foolish." 

God  alone  knows  the  worth  of  the  soul  that 
He  has  made.  He  alone  can  duly  estimate 
the  treasures  of  immortal  happiness  that  are 
at  stake;  or  comprehend  the  terrors  of  his  im- 
pending wrath.  Nothing  therefore,  in  His 
mind,  is  wisdom  but  that  conduct  which  se- 
cures his  favor;  and  the  deepest  folly,  that 
which  risks  the  loss  of  it.  Thus  the  most 
sagacious  and  gifted  men  in  the  estimation  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  are  often  only  fools  in 
His  sight;  and  "the  foolish  things  of  this 
world"  will  one  day  confound  their  wisdom. 

*  *  *  *  It  is,  however,  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  five  foolish  to  look  occasionally 
with  an  indolent  envy  at  the  stock  of  oil  with 
which  the  five  wise  are  provided.  "  I  wish  I 
were  as  serious  as  such  an  one,"  is  the  secret 
language  of  many  a  heart ;  but  this  too  often 
only  means  that  they  wish  they  were  as  safe. 
Why  are  not  such  wishes  oftener  cherished 
and  followed  up  with  earnest  and  importunate 
prayer?  "All  things  are  ready."  Let  the  most 
careless,  unimpressed,  and  worldly-minded, 
but  rouse  themselves  to  ask,  and  even  they 
shall  receive  the  very  same  blessings  that 
their  most  pious  friends  enjoy.  There  is  oil 
enough  for  all  the  lamps ;  O,  the  folly  of  wait- 
ing till  there  is  no  time  to  procure  it !  When 
however  persons  do  feel  inclined,  under  any 
sudden  impression,  to  ask,  they  have  reason 
to  take  great  heed  that  they  do  not  "  ask 
amiss  :"  observe  the  terms  that  are  employed 
in  Scripture,  as  descriptive  of  true  and  pre- 
vailing prayer;  we  are  exhorted  to  "lift  up 
our  voice  for  understanding;  to  seek  it  as  for 
hidden  treasure ;  to  strive,  or  (as  it  means)  to 
agonize  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate."  If 
such  is  the  fervor,  and  earnestness  and  dili- 
gence which  the  importance  of  the  ca'se  de- 
mands, no  wonder  that  listless,  heartless,  or 
occasional  petitions  receive  no  answer. 

Judging  of  others  is  an  idle,  uncertain,  and 
most  injurious  employment.  It  is  not  intend- 
ed that  these  hints  should  set  any  one  who 
may  read  them,  about  that  unprofitable  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  who  among 
our  acquaintance  or  fellow-worshippers  are 
wise,  or  who  are  foolish.  No ;  but  let  every 
reader  put  the  serious  question  to  himself ;  to 
which  class  do  /  belong  ?  Where  should  /  be 
classed  by  Him  who  decided  in  the  case  of 
those  ten  virgins,  each  of  whom  held  a  lamp, 
and  professed  to  "  let  her  light  shine  before 
men  ?"  It  is  possible  that  some  may  feel  a 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  because 
they  are  so  fully  determined  to  get  oil  to  their 
lamps  in  good  time,  that  they  cannot  consent 
to  class  themselves  among  the  foolish.  But, 
alas!  just  so  they  also  intended  who  at  last 
were  told  to  "  depart."  In  religion  there  is 
no  good  time  but  the  present  time,  and  it  is  the 
highest  folly,  perceiving  what  is  good,  to  defer 
being  possessed  of  it.  Let  every  one  who  is 
conscious  that  the  bridegroom's  voice  would 
be  to  him  a  sound  of  terror  and  consternation, 
pray  with  unremitting  earnestness  to  be  made 


"wise  unto  salvation,"  remembering  that  ap- 
palling declaration  which  seems  particularly 
applicable  to  persons  who  had  made  some 
profession,  and  were  "  almost  persuaded  to  bo 
Christians,"  that  "  many  shall  seek  to  enter 
in,  and  shall  not  be  able." — Jane  Taylor. 

Scientific  Scraps. 

Tanned  Cotton. — This  is  prepared  by  treat- 
ing cotton  fabrics  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
in  which  skins  and  hides  are  treated  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather.  Cotton  thereby  ac- 
quires greater  strength,  and  is  more  enabled 
to  resist  the  effects  of  moisture  and  disinte- 
grating effects. 

Cast-iron  Tubes  are  now  made  for  water  or 
gas  in  England,  by  turning  off  one  end  coni- 
cally,  and  boring  out  the  end  of  the  tube  to 
which  it  is  to  be  united  at  the  same  angle,  so 
that  the  end  of  one  tube  may  be  inserted  into 
the  other  without  the  addition  of  the  ordinary 
cement.  The  junction  is  effected  very  quickly, 
and  the  joint  is  perfectly  tight.  Pipes  36 
inches  in  diameter  have  been  perfectly  joined 
in  this  way.  Liverpool  has  about  90  miles  of 
gas-pipe  joined  in  this  way,  and  the  leakage 
is  said  to  be  much  less  than  in  other  cities. 

A  Cement  for  Leather  is  made  by  mixing  10 
parts  of  sulphide  of  carbon  with  one  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  then  adding  enough  gutta- 
percha to  make  a  tough,  quickly-flowing 
liquid.  One  essential  prerequisite  to  a  thor- 
ough union  of  the  parts  consists  in  freedom 
of  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  from  grease.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  laying  on  a  hot  cloth, 
and  applying  a  hot  iron  for  a  time ;  the  cement 
is  then  applied  to  both  pieces,  the  surfaces 
brought  in  contact,  and  pressure  applied  until 
the  joint  is  dry. 

Aluminium  Bells. — It  appears  that  some 
Belgian  manufacturer  has  just  had  a  bell  cast 
of  aluminium,  and  with  good  results.  It  is  of 
course  extremely  light,  so  that,  though  large, 
it  can  be  easily  tolled ;  its  tone  is  reported  to 
be  loud  and  of  excellent  pitch.  Aluminium 
is  the  most  sonorous  of  all  metals. 

Safety  Envelopes.  —  It  is  stated,  that  the 
thick,  tough  sap,  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  leaves  of  New  Zealand  flax,  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  gum  for  sealing  envelopes, 
which,  when  dry,  unites  the  surfaces  of  paper 
so  thoroughly  that  no  process  of  steaming  or 
soaking  will  permit  them  to  be  separated 
again.  For  this  reason,  it  is  now  being  used 
in  large  quantities  in  England,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  what  are  called  "  safety  envelopes." 

How  to  make  Paper  Transparent. — Artists, 
architects,  land  surveyors,  and  all  who  have 
occasion  to  make  use  of  tracing-paper  in  their 
professional  duties,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
any  paper  capable  of  the  transfer  of  a  draw- 
ing in  ordinary  ink,  pencil,  or  water-colors, 
and  that  even 'a  stout  drawing-paper,  can  be 
made  as  transparent  as  the  thin  yellowish 
paper  at  present  used  for  tracing  purposes. 
The  liquid  used  is  benzine.  If  the  paper  be 
damped  with  pure  and  fresh-distilled  benzine 
it  at  once  assumes  a  transparency,  and  per- 
mits of  the  tracing  being  made,  and  of  ink  or 
water-colors  being  used  on  its  surface  without 
any  "  running."  The  paper  resumes  its  opaci- 
ty as  the  benzine  evaporates,  and  if  the  draw- 
ing is  not  then  completed,  the  requisite  por- 
tion of  the  paper  must  be  again  damped  with 
the  benzine.  The  transparent  calico,  on  which 
indestructible  tracings  can  be  made,  was  a 
most  valuable  invention,  and  this  new  dis- 
I  covery  of  the  properties  of  benzine  will  prove 
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of  farther  service  to  many  branches  of  the 
art  profession,  in  allowing  the  use  of  stiff 
paper  where  formerly  only  a  slight  tissue 
could  be  used. 

Tyndall's  Discovery. — "  It  consists,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "in  subjecting  the  vapors  of 
volatile  liquids  to  the  action  of  concentrated 
sunlight,  or  to  the  concentrated  beam  of  the 
electric  light;"  and  some  of  the  results  which 
he  recoi'ds  are  of  singular  beauty.  When 
these  vapors  are  exposed  to  the  above-des- 
cribed action,  clouds  of  the  most  beautiful 
appearance,  and  at  some  points  vividly  iri- 
descent, show  themselves  in  the  tube. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  a  vapor  which  required  an  exposure  of 
15  or  20  minutes  to  the  electric  light  for  the 
production  of  a  fully  developed  cloud.  It  was 
then  divided  into  several  sections,  united  to 
each  other  by  a  slender  axis.  "  Each  of  these 
sections,"  says  Dr.  Tyndall,  "  possessed  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  ornate  structure,  ex- 
hibiting ribs,  spears,  funnels,  leaves,  involved 
scrolls,  and  tridescent  fleurs-de-lis.  Thus  the 
structure  of  the  cloud  from  beginning  to  end 
was  perfectly  symmetrical ;  it  was  a  cloud  of 
revolution,  its  corresponding  points  being  at 
equal  distances  from  the  axis  of  the  beam." 

The  aqueous  vapor  of  hydriodic  acid  yields 
a  nebula  which  so  far  resembles  those  of  the 
two  preceding  acids  that  the  process  com- 
mences by  the  formation  of  two  small  clouds 
united  by  a  cord  ;  but  it  exhibits  more  vivid 
colors  (green  and  crimson)  than  the  other 
vapors.  Of  the  various  substances  experi- 
mented on,  none  gave  such  astonishing  re- 
sults as  this.  "  The  development  of  the  cloud," 
says  Dr.  Tyndall,  "  was  like  that  of  an  organ- 
ism, from  a  more  or  less  formless  mass  at  the 
commencement,  to  a  structure  of  marvellous 
complexity  ;"  and  this  grand  simile  is  fully 
borne  out  by  his  description  of  the  changing 
phenomena  which  he  observed.  After  a  time 
the  cloud  formed  into  a  spectral  cone  with  a 
circular  base,  from  which  filmy  drapery  seem- 
ed to  descend.  On  this  base  was  an  exquisite 
vase,  with  a  vase  of  similar  shape  in  its  in- 
terior, and  from  the  edges  of  the  vases  fell  the 
faintest  clouds.  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
cloud  assumed  in  succession  the  forms  of  roses, 
tulips,  and  sunflowers;  it  also  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  beautifully  shaped 
bottles  placed  (like  the  funnels  in  a  previous 
case)  one  within  the  other;  and  once  it  posi- 
tively assumed  the  form  of  a  fish,  with  eyes, 
gills,  and  feelers.  "  The  twoness  of  the  animal 
form,"  says  the  observer,  "  was  displayed 
throughout,  and  no  disc,  coil,  or  speck  existed 
on  one  side  that  did  not  exist  on  the  other." 
For  nearly  two  hours  Dr.  Tyndall  looked  in 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  vision  which  his 
magic  skill  had  evoked. 

Complementary  Colors.  —  Complementary 
colors,  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  are 
admirably  shown  by  a  simple  arrangement, 
to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  Prof. 
E.  C.  Pickering,  of  Boston.  A  plate  of  glass 
is  coated  with  a  layer  of  the  violet-colored 
ink,  made  from  aniline  color,  now  much  used, 
and  this  fluid  is  allowed  to  dry  upon  it.  If 
we  then  place  this  in  such  a  position  that 
light  is  reflected  from  its  surface  to  our  eyes 
it  will  appear  of  a  metallic  golden  color,  as 
though  coated  with  a  gold  bronze  ;  but  if  we 
look  through  it  at  the  light,  the  color  will  be 
a  very  rich  purple.  There  are  many  other 
bodies  having  a  similar  action,  but  in  none 
that  we  know  of  is  it  so  striking  as  in  this. 


Thus,  glass  flashed  with  silver  has  a  green 
color  by  reflected,  and  an  orange-red  by  trans- 
mitted light.  Salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, which  are  green  by  reflected,  are  red 
by  transmitted  light;  a  solution  of  ordinary 
litmus  is  blue  by  reflected,  but  red  by  trans- 
mitted light. — Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Selected. 

My  apprehension  is,  that  the  present  time 
is  a  dangerous  one  to  Eriends.  They  are 
courted  and  smiled  upon  by  the  world  ;  and, 
without  very  great  caution,  we  are  liable,  in 
our  civil  and  religious  intercourse  with  them, 
to  be  drawn  away  from  that  weightiness  of 
spirit,  wherein  true  religious  advancement,  I 
believe,  is  known.  The  true,  real,  and  genuine 
ground  upon  which  Friends  have  been  merci- 
fully brought,  I  believe  to  be  exceedingly  pre- 
cious ;  and  our  safety  and  usefulness  to  others, 
much  depend  on  our  keeping  upon  it,  that  we 
may  be  strengthened  availingly  by  our  ex- 
ample to  invite  others  on  to  it,  instead  of  quit- 
ting it  to  go  on  to  theirs. 

It  becomes  truly  religious  characters  not  to 
run  with  the  changeable  spirit  of  the  times. 
We  may  maintain  a  care  respecting  this,  and 
yet  have  very  humble  views  of  ourselves,  not 
thinking  ourselves  better  than  others,  nor 
piqueing  ourselves  on  any  peculiarity;  but  in 
watchfulness  and  fear,  endeavoring  not  to  quit 
our  ranks,  or  give  occasion  by  our  example  to 
any  fellow-soldier  to  desert  his. —  W.  G.,  1822. 

The  Sewerage  System  of  China. 

The  Chinese  are  unquestionably  the  best 
agriculturists  of  any  people,  every  one  being 
an  excellent  gardener  ;  for  they  all  cultivate 
some  kind  of  plants  or  other,  and  their  whole 
country,  so  far  from  being  worn  out  or  ex- 
hausted, like  many  of  the  countries  of  anti- 
quity, is  as  productive  now  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Confucius,  a  few  thousand  years  ago  ; 
and  this,  there  is  no  doubt,  proceeds  from 
their  system  of  replenishing  the  soil  with  its 
best  and  most  natural  pabulum.  Well  may 
this  be  called  also  the  flowery  land ;  for  every 
foot  of  land,  rock,  and  even  the  water,  spar- 
kles with  blossoms  and  flowers  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  for  a  Chinaman  would  no 
more  think  of  pouring  filth  into  a  river  than 
he  would  of  fetching  his  manure  some  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Con- 
sequently their  streams  are  generally  as  pure 
as  the  mountain  torrent  from  which  they 
take  their  rise. 

China  possesses  within  its  boundaries  every 
specimen  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  miner- 
al kingdoms  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  and  many  more  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  is  where  the  natives  assert  our  first  parents 
were  started  into  life,  and  where,  indeed, 
there  exists  the  appearance  of  all  we  can 
fancy  Eden  was,  with  everything  to  delight 
the  eye,  and  to  please  the  taste.  It  is  in  this 
favorite  region,  which,  from  the  above  ex- 
tracts, can  be  no  mean  authority  as  to  salu- 
brity, that  men  practice  the  following  system 
of  disposing  of  their  disjecta  membra: 

The  whole  of  the  matter  which  we  waste 
and  flood  away  they  collect,  either  by  means 
of  open  water  courses  or  underground  drains. 
This  is  carried  to  some  vacant  space,  either 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  or  oftentimes  to  a 
considerable  distance,  according  as  the  land 
may  be  obtained  or  may  be  available  for  irri- 
gation, after  the  other  operations.  On  being 
conducted  into  a  kind  of  sump  prepared  for 


it  steined  round  with  gypsum,  it  is  then  e 
pumped  or  lifted  by  more  primitive  n 
(such  as  a  kind  of  turbine,  wherein  the 
fall  of  the  sewer  gives  the  power  to  worl 
machinery  for  the  raising,  and  several  < 
simple  contrivances,  something  like  woe 
call  the  Persian  wheel,  and  a  sort  of  ( 
pump)  into  two  or  more  reservoirs,  ^ 
have  been  formed  either  by  digging  oi 
throwing  up  the  earth  to  form  the  baDli 
else  by  other  materials  brought  to  the 
for  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  sewage  has  been  discharged 
one  of  these  receptacles  until  it  is  ent 
full,  it  is  left  to  settle  or  subside;  then 
same  process  is  carried  on  with  the  next, 
so  on  to  as  many  as  the  quantity  of  matt 
size  of  the  town  requires.  By  the  time 
last  is  full,  the  water  on  the  top  of  the 
that  was  charged  is  let  off,  to  irrigate  ei 
the  surrounding  lands,  or  conveyed  to 
distance  that  may  be  required  or  avail 
This  course  is  repeated  to  the  remai 
reservoirs  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  first  is  1 
again  and  again,  until  the  solid  mattei 
collected  sufficiently  to  require  remov 
then  the  surface  water  is  drained  off  as  n 
as  possible,  and  in  a  short  time  the  ren 
der  is  dry  enough  to  remove  away  in  < 
and  wagons.  This  is  done  by  breaking  d 
the  side,  or  anywhere  most  convenient, 
is  then  reconstructed,  and  again  made  fit; 
use;  the  same  to  the  other  reservoirs  in 
cession.  The  sides  of  these  are  lined  1 
either  gypsum  or  chalk ;  and  where  thest 
abundant  or  easily  obtainable,  the  banks 
formed  of  them,  and  great  quantities  are 
thrown  in  the  reservoirs  during  the  tim, 
filling. 

These  banks  at  first  will  allow  of  the 
ter  to  ooze  through ;  but,  as  they  are  usu 
upon  the  same  land  which  is  afterward 
gated,  this  is  of  very  little  consequence, 
they  very  shortly  become  silted  up  with 
substances  suspended,  and  get  eventually 
ter  tight.  Except  in  exceedingly  wet 
sons,  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  < 
reaches  the  river,  and  when  it  does  so,  it  I 
pure  as  the  stream  into  which  it  flows.  Tl 
reservoirs  are  of  all  manner  of  sizes  and  sha 
some  round,  some  square,  but  are  mostly 
long,  about  sixty  yards  long  by  about  ft 
yards  broad,  but  this  is  entirely  discret 
ary  and  immaterial  as  to  the  efficiency; 
same  with  the  depth,  which  varies  from  tw 
feet  to  twenty  feet. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  been  tr 
ing  of  a  case  where  it  has  been  compellec 
raise  the  sewage  ;  but  where  the  fall  of 
land  is  such  as  not  to  require  any  lifting,  tl 
is  often  a  continuous  line  of  these  receiv 
and  on  many  lands  these  have  certainly  t 
in  existence  for  ages.  Then,  in  other 
stances,  they  are  moved  about  on  the  si 
estate  ;  but  the  same  principle  is  carried 
in  each. 

The  smell  from  these  works  is  scarcely] 
ceptible,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
sorption  of  the  ammonia  by  the  gypsum 
chalk,  of  which  great  quantities  are  drs 
away  and  spread  upon  the  land ;  also, 
kinds  of  ashes  are  brought  to  the  neighl 
hood  and  incorporated  with  the  other  d 
ters  in  these  receivers. 

The  expense  and  management  of  these  i 
tems  are  generally  undertaken  by  the  ow 
of  the  land  which  is  treated  with  the  mam 
and  for  which  payment  is  made  to  the  auth 
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the  town ;  but  in  many  instances  they 
>nducted  by  the  town  functionaries 
elves,  and  the  produce  sold.    In  large 

it  is  not  all  conve3?ed  to  one  locality, 
'ten  in  opposite  directions,  or  wherever 

command  the  highest  price. — London 
r. 

For  "The  Friend." 

following  tract  was  printed  for  circu- 
in  England.  In  some  parts  of  that 
•y,  the  declension  from  the  former  prac- 
nd  principles  of  our  Society  had  opened 
ly  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as 
'the  proceedings  of  meetings  for  worship 
f  Friends.  What  follows  appears  to 
jeen  intended  to  counteract  this  ten- 

fyiends  who  desire  the  Scriptures  read  in 

•  Meetings  for  Worship. 

ere  appears  a  desire  among  Friends  to 

portion  of  Scripture  read  in  the  meet- 
>r  worship.  The  propriety  or  impro- 
of  this  desire  is  not  to  be  decided  by  an 

to  logic,  or  any  system  of  reasoning 
mere  externals.  If  our  meetings  for 
p  are  poorly  attended,  and  less  profit- 
lan  they  should  be,  depend  upon  it  the 
.8  not  to  be  found  without,  but  within  ; 
ot  simply  because  'this  is'  or  'this  is 
one.  The  want  is  deeper,  yea,  it  is 
the  worshippers.  If  the  true  spirit  of 
p  be  within  the  people,  no  mere  out- 
ppliances  will  be  required  to  aid  or  fos- 
it  spirit;  nay,  the  outward  effort  will 
retard  than  assist,  and  indeed  will  in- 
lpon  the  true  spirit  of  worship  which 
)s  no  such  inducement.  Do  we  suffi- 
■  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  none  other  than 
irit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  whereby 
3  enabled  to  offer  that  worship  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Father,  who  him- 
x  Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  the 

The  natural  man  cannot  worship,  for 
service  is  rejected^ — for  sin  lieth  at  the 
f  his  acceptance ;  '  because  the  carnal 
s  enmity  against  God,  for  it  is  not  sub- 

the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.' 
sstimony  of  Friends  for  ages  past  in 
>f  pure  spiritual  worship  has  done  much 
itrate  to  the  world  the  Divine  teaching 
xod  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
iust  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,' 
ey  alone  can  worship  to  whom  is  given 
rit  of  worship — that  same  Spirit,  which, 
lave  not,  '  we  can  be  none  of  his.'  If 
empt  to  interfere  with  these  meetings 
rship  by  introducing  the  reading  of 
ire,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may 
ssess  the  spirit  of  worship,  we  ourselves 
□ffer,  and  our  testimony  for  the  true 

of  worship  will  indeed  be  weakened, 
irds  making  these  meetings  attractive, 
not  for  us  to  do.  If  the  'living  Word' 
>ng  us;  if  we  ourselves  be  faithful  to 
3  committed  to  us ;  if  we  be  warmed  by 
ue  fire,'  and  the  light  be  burning  with- 
lers  will  thereby  take  part  of  our 
h.  They  will  seek  our  fellowship,  and 
wn  to  us  by  a  power  stronger  than 

This  should  be  the  great  power  of 
ion  among  us. 

0  present  growing  tendency  to  con- 
'  among  professors,  or  the  '  churches' 
>rmity  to  the  outward  forms — should 

1  in  us  a  living  desire  for  greater  faith- 
amongst  ourselves  that  our  testimony 
i  this  evil  thing  may  not  only  be  heard 


of,  but  may  be  seen  by  all,  and  that  in  this 
the  day  of  the  Lord  with  us,  we  bo  not  want- 
ing, but  by  showing  forth  a  clear  light,  the 
darkness  around  may  be  made  manifest.  Let 
us  watch,  lest  we,  while  deploring  the  dark- 
ness of  others,  be  led  into  darkness,  while  la- 
menting their  coldness,  bo  found  neithor  cold 
nor  hot  ourselves.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we 
are  halting,  when  wo  should  bo  pressing  for- 
ward? Has  there  no  spirit  of  conformity 
crept  in  amongst  us,  which  should  never  have 
entered?  has  the  truth,  that  'they  who  will 
live  godly  must  suffer  persecution,'  been  ever 
in  our  mind  ?  and  do  our  young  men  forget 
'that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God,'  and  that  whosoever  will  be  '  a 
friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God.' 
Friends,  the  '  call'  is  to  you  and  yours.  The 
labors  and  sufferings  of  your  fathers  before 
you  have  ascended  up  on  high  as  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor — acceptable  to  Him  they 
loved — and  their  works  bear  testimony,  as  a 
witness  that  they  were  owned  by  the  Hus- 
bandman, and  stampod  by  his  approval. 
They  have  planted,  and  we  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labors.  Are  we  not  to  plant  for  those 
who  come  after? — is  all  gained  that  may  be? 
Nay,  friends,  if  ever  ye  were  wanted  ye  are 
now.  The  world  wants  you,  society  wants 
you,  the  '  churches'  want  you,  the  great  Hus- 
bandman wants  you,  and  it  is  at  your  peril 
ye  delay  when  He  calls.  Is  there  a  single 
principle  or  doctrine  held  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  that  we  in  these  days  of  spiritual 
declension  can  part  with  ?  The  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  '  Seed,'  as  taught  by  George  Fox ; 
the  inner  light,  as  pleaded  for  by  Wm.  Penn  ; 
regeneration,  as  preached  by  Dowsbury,  How- 
gill,  and  others — these  great  truths  are  as 
pure  now  as  then,  and  are  as  powerful  now 
as  ever.  O  friends,  if  we  would  go  back,  then 
let  us  go  back  to  such  as  these,  and  compare 
the  spirit  of  this  age  with  that  of  these  be- 
loved of  the  Lord.  The  great  key-noto  of  all 
their  preaching  was,  '  Christ  within.'  Their 
cry  was,  '  Ye  must  be  born  again,'  and  their 
doctrine  was,  '  Christ  died  that  we  might  live.' 
Now  we  die  that  Christ  may  live  (in  us)." 


manufacture.  Grape  sugar  is  also  largely 
manufactured  from  potato  starch,  an  industry 
which  is  rapidly  advancing. 

There  is  a  combination  of  large  and  small 
holdings  of  land,  giving  employment  to  both 
largo  and  small  capitals;  and  this  state  of 
things  has  been  found  favorable  to  high  pro- 
duction. Agricultural  improvement  is  secured 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  agricultural  societies, 
of  which  in  1844,  there  were  85,  in  1847,  136, 
and  in  1857,  419.  The  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery and  farm  implements  is  also  marked. 
American  plows  aro  displacing  English  plows. 
In  some  places  the  people  have  formed  asso- 
ciations for  the  importation  of  American  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  population  of  Prus- 
sia, in  1867,  was  23,971,000,  of  which  number 
11,709,000  are  returned  in  the  agricultural 
classes. 


Bunyan  and  the  Jailer. — Bunyan's  charac- 
ter and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  while  in 
prison  at  Bedford,  appear  to  have  operated 
powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  jailer,  who 
showed  him  much  kindness,  in  permitting 
him  to  go  out  and  visit  his  friends  occasional- 
ly, and  once  to  take  a  journey  to  London. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  respecting 
the  jailer  and  John  Bunyan  :  It  being  known 
to  some  of  his  persecutors,  in  London,  that 
he  was  often  out  of  prison,  they  sent  an  offi- 
cer to  talk  with  the  jailer  on  the  subject ;  and, 
in  order  to  discover  the  fact,  he  was  to  get 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Bunyan 
was  at  home  with  his  family,  but  so  restless 
that  he  could  not  sleep ;  he  thereforo  ac- 
quainted his  wife  that  though  the  jailer  had 
given  him  liberty  to  stay  till  morning,  yet, 
from  his  uneasiness,  he  must  immediately  re- 
turn. He  did  so,  aud  the  jailer  blamed  him 
for  coming  in  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  messenger  came, 
and  interrogating  the  jailer,  said,  "Are  all 
the  prisoners  safe  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Is  John  Bun- 
yan safe?"  "Yes."  "  Let  me  see  him."  He 
was  called  and  appeared,  and  all  was  well. 
After  the  messenger  was  gone,  the  jailer,  ad- 
dressing Bunyan,  said,  "  Well,  you  may  go  in 
and  out  just  when  you  think  proper,  for  you 
know  when  to  return  better  than  I  can  tell 
you." 

The  Great  Tunnel  through  the  Alps. — A  tra- 
veller, who  lately  passed  through  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  coming  from  Italy,  furnishes  the 
"Mont  Blanc"  of  Annecy  (Savoy)  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: — He  passed  from  Bardon- 
eche  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  galle- 
ries in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  train 
employed  in  removing  the  materials  excavat- 
ed. The  way  is  not  yet  constructed  in  its 
whole  width  for  about  a  hundred  yards  in  the 
centre,  where  blasting  operations  are  still 
going  on.  But  with  that  exception  the  dou- 
ble lino  is  completed,  and  nothing  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  but  to  replace  the  temporary 
rails  by  permanent  ones.  The  middle  of  the 
excavation  forms  a  culminating  point,  a  slopo 
of  two  in  a  huudred  having  been  provided  on 
each  side  for  drainage,  so  that  it  is  consequent- 
ly from  230  to  250  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  entrances.  The  temperature  is  still  very 
high,  but  that  circumstance  is  acounted  for  by 
the  necessity  of  still  keeping  closed  the  gates 
constructed  for  the  requirements  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  which  are  only  opened  after  an  ex- 
plosion to  let  the  smoke  escape.  The  fact  has 
been  remarked  that,  when  the  door  is  thrown 


Prussian  Agriculture. — The  soil  of  Prussia, 
says  the  Washington  Chronicle,  is  naturally 
poor,  yet  by  an  intelligent  culture  and  a 
healthy  social  system,  it  not  only  supplies  the 
home  demand,  but  also  furnished  a  large  an- 
nual surplus  for  export  prior  to  the  late  war 
with  France.  Prussia  stands  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  United  States  and  Eussia  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  breadstuffs  for  the  British 
market. 

According  to  the  returns  of  1867,  there  were 
under  crops  and  in  grass  or  pasture  59,515,000 
acres,  about  14,000,000  more  than  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  this  area  22,511,000 
acres  were  in  grain  crops,  rye  absorbing  8,- 
576,000  acres.  Eye  is  the  prevailing  crop  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Ehine 
provinces,  which  are  wheat  raising  districts. 
Silesian  and  Westphalian  i-yo  is  in  special  do- 
mand  in  foreign  markets.  Oats  covering  5,717,- 
000  acres,  are  generally  cultivated  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  east.  Peas  and  beans  occupy 
1,072,000  acres.  Potatoes  are  generally  cul- 
tivated, especially  in  the  sandy  soils,  the  pro- 
duce of  1867  being  719,340,000  bushels.  In 
1867  the  root  crop  amounted  to  2,000,000  tons. 
The  sugar  beet  is  constantly  enlarging  its  area 
of  cultivation  to  meet  the  demand  of  sugar 
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open  the  current  of  air  is  rapidly  established, 
and  always  in  the  direction  of  France  to  Italy. 
No  one  can  pass  over  the  line  without  a  per- 
mission from  the  principal  engineers,  in  order 
not  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  works, 
which  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  June 
next,  and  the  inauguration  to  take  place  in 
July. — Late  Paper. 

If  we  love  not  the  world,  we  shall  surely 
be  well  content  that  the  world  should  not 
love  us. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  10,  1871. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Earl  De  Grey,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Lord  Tenterden,  of  the  British  High  Commission,  and 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  3d  inst.,  by  the  steamship  Cuba,  from 
New  York.  The  U.  S.  Minister,  soon  after  landing, 
was  presented  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  waited  on  him  in  a 
body.  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  expected  at  South- 
ampton on  or  before  the  8th  inst. 

The  National  Guard  throughout  France  will  be  dis- 
armed and  disbanded. 

Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  will  be  the  successor 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  who  was  murdered  in  prison. 
Dupanloup  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  but  still  vigorous ; 
he  inflexibly  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

The  French  press  still  discuss  the  question  of  the 
future  character  of  the  government,  and  are  nearly 
unanimous  for  a  republic.  It  is  said  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly  favors  the  proposition  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  laws  for  the  banishment  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  from  France,  and  also  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  powers  of  Thiers,  as  Chief  Executive,  for  two 
years. 

The  Assembly  has  voted  1,053,000  francs  to  rebuild 
the  house  of  Thiers  which  was  torn  down  by  order  of 
the  Commune. 

Ten  courts-martial  have  been  established  at  Cher- 
bourg for  the  trial  of  all  prisoners  sent  there  by  the 
provost  marshal.  A  summary  investigation  is  held 
prior  to  the  trial  by  the  military  court.  The  number 
of  prisoners  is  supposed  to  be  about  40,000,  but  the 
Figaro  estimates  the  number  of  men  who  bore  arms  in 
the  late  insurrection,  and  who  have  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied or  arrested,  at  50,000,  and  the  police  are  in  constant 
danger  from  these  men. 

The  search  for  arms  is  diligently  kept  up,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  rifles  have  been  secured.  The 
executions  at  Versailles  are  still  numerous.  Many  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  were  killed  in  the  struggle,  and 
others  captured,  but  some  of  them  have  not  yet  been 
found.  General  Cluseret  has  been  shot.  Henri  Roche- 
fort  will  be  tried  by  military  commission,  on  the  charge 
of  inciting  civil  war  and  pillage. 

The  sub-governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  states  that 
he  was  forced  to  advance  various  sums  of  money  to  the 
Commune.  No  armed  force,  however,  entered  the  bank, 
and  none  of  its  securities  were  destroyed.  Marshal 
McMahon,  in  a  proclamation  issued,  divides  Paris  into 
four  commands — east,  north,  centre  and  south.  Gen- 
eral Vinoy  is  appointed  to  command  the  east,  General 
L'Admirault  the  north,  General  Douai  the  centre,  and 
General  Cissy  the  south.  The  civil  power  is  transferred 
to  the  military.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  forts  with 
in  the  walls  of  Paris,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  insurrection.  The  barricades  have  all  been 
taken  down,  and  the  streets  repaved.  The  railways  are 
all  running  and  the  schools  have  been  re-opened. 

It  is  stated  that  8,000,000  francs  have  been  paid  the 
Germans  for  the  maintenance  of  their  army  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Paris. 

Attempts  at  assassination  and  arson  continue.  Many 
of  those  who  were  arrested  and  executed  appeared,  it  is 
said,  to  be  crazy. 

Marshal  MacMahon  has  issued  an  address  to  the 
soldiers  of  his  army,  praising  the  courage  and  devotion 
by  which  they  have  delivered  Paris  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  wretches  who  intended  its  destruction. 

A  dispatch  of  the  4th  says  :  No  one  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  city  after  nine  p.  M.,  from  which  hour  all  the  gates 


are  closed  and  cavalry  patrol  the  streets  and  suburbs 
until  morning.  The  commission  appointed  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
compulsory  service  of  all  Frenchmen,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  Thiers,  who  recommended  the  restoration  of  the 
law  of  1832.  Many  strangers,  including  a  number  of 
Englishmen,  have  arrived  here,  and  the  arrival  of 
foreigners  is  increasing  daily. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  London  Times,  from  Ver- 
sailles, says,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Orleans  Princes 
to  decline  the  seats  to  which  they  have  been  elected  in 
the  Assembly.  A  French  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  is 
proposed. 

Deputies  in  the  Assembly  from  departments  occupied 
by  German  troops,  intend  to  move  that  disquieting  de- 
bate in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Orleans  Princes  be 
postponed  until  the  conclusion  of  a  loan  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  indemnity  has  freed  the  country  from 
the  Germans. 

The  rumors  of  agitation  and  a  Carlist  rising  in  Spain 
are  officially  contradicted. 

The  government  of  Turkey,  already  overloaded  with 
debt,  has  obtained  a  further  loan  of  £6,000,000,  pay- 
ment being  guaranteed  by  the  Egyptian  tribute. 

The  Italian  government  has  instructed  its  prefects 
throughout  the  country  to  capture  all  the  fugitive 
Parisians  who  may  enter  Italy. 

The  Pope  has  issued  an  encyclical  letter,  which  de- 
clares that  the  Italian  guarantees  are  a  tissue  of  lies  and 
hypocrisy,  and  formally  protests  against  them. 

A  Singapore  dispatch  states  that  a  volcanic  erruption 
and  earthquake  has  shaken  the  Island  of  Rua.  The 
country  was  terribly  devastated,  and  400  lives  lost, 
The  submarine  cable  between  Singapore  and  Hong- 
Kong  was  successfully  completed  on  the  3d  inst.  Lon- 
don is  now  in  direct  telegraphic  communication  with 
China. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl  de  Grey,  just  returned 
from  his  mission  to  the  United  States,  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission,  appeared  and  resumed 
his  seat.  He  received  a  pleasant  welcome  from  his 
fellow  members,  and  was  warmly  felicitated  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Gladstone  declared  the 
existing  laws  were  ample  to  enable  the  government  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

London.  Consols,  91|.  U.  S.  Bonds  of  1862, 
1865,  90| ;  1867,  92£;  ten-forties,  5  per  cents,  88!. 

Liverpool,  6th  mo.  5th. — Uplands  cotton,  8d. ;  Or- 
leans, Sid.    Flour,  26s.  M. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  315.  There  were  46 
deaths  of  consumption,  and  18  of  heart  disease.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  Fifth  month,  by  the  Hospital 
record,  was  66.02  deg.  The  highest  during  the  month 
91.50  deg.  and  the  lowest  48  deg.  Amount  of  rain  3.38 
inches.  The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Fifth  month  for  the  past  82  years,  is  stated  to  be  62.69 
deg.  The  highest  mean,  during  that  entire  period,  was 
71  deg.,  and  the  lowest  51.75  deg.  The  mean  tempera 
ture  of  the  three  spring  months  of  1871  has  been  57.62 
deg.,  which  is  the  highest  for  the  past  82  years,  the 
average  spring  temperature  for  that  entire  period  has 
been  51  deg. 

From  1st  mo.  1st  to  5th  mo.  28th,  1870,  the  deaths 
in  this  city  from  all  causes  amounted  to  6,847,  while 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  present  year 
they  numbered  only  5,612,  a  diminution  of  1,235,  or  18 
per  cent. 

On  the  first  inst.  the  public  debt,  less  amount  in  the 
Treasury,  was  $2,299,134,185,  having  been  reduced 
$4,439,358  during  the  month  preceding.  Of  the  total 
debt  $413,816,966  bears  no  interest. 

Last  month  43,471  immigrants  were  landed  at  New 
York,  making  77,191  thus  far  this  year. 

One  of  the  Anglo-American  telegraph  cables  has  been 
recovered  and  repaired.  Measures  are  in  progress  for 
the  repair  of  the  other  broken  cable.  For  many  months 
past  the  communication  with  Europe  has  been  kept  up 
solely  through  the  French  cable. 

The  latest  information  in  regard  to  a  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  Apache  Indians,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
is  given  in  the  dispatches  of  Lieutenant  Whitman,  com- 
manding the  post  at  Camp  Grant.  He  says  that  eighty 
Indians  were  killed  in  the  recent  Indian  massacre. 
The  party  committing  the  outrage  was  composed  of  a 
few  prominent  citizens  and  Mexicans  from  Tucson, 
with  renegade  Apaches  and  Papago  Indians.  All  the 
wounded  that  have  been  found  received  prompt  medi- 
cal attendance  at  Camp  Grant.  All  the  chiefs  and  lead- 
ing men  have  called  on  Lieut.  Whitman  and  expressed 
an  unaltered  determination  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
government.  Lieut.  Whitman  repeats  his  statement 
that  the  Indians  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  proper 


manner  since  they  had  been  at  that  post,  and  had  i 
nished  the  Quartermaster's  Department  with  nea 
150  tons  of  hay. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  various  reports  that  the\ 
Department  apprehended  a  general  Indian  war  I 
summer,  and  that  serious  differences  of  opinion  ill 
conflicts  of  authority  have  arisen  between  the  Intel 
and  War  Departments  in  relation  to  the  treatmenl 
the  Indians. 

On  the  first  inst.  there  were  214  grain  and  50  molaf 
distilleries  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  witl 
total  spirit-producing  capacity  of  192,059  gallons  da 
a  falling  off  in  daily  capacity  of  93,706  gallons  « 
pared  with  1870. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati  I 
on  the  5th  inst.  New  York.— American  gold,  111  1 
112£.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117J;  ditto,  5-20's.  1868,  111 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  109|-.  Superfine  flour,  $5. -1  , 
$5.90 ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.25.  No.  2  Chicago  spri 
wheat,  $1.48  a  $1.50  ;  amber  State,  $1.62  a  $1.63.  O 

66  a  69  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  70  a  72  cts. ;  yell 
75  a  77  cts.  Philadelphia. — Middlings  cotton,  181  a 
cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Superfine  tk 
$5.25  a  $5.50 ;  finer  brands,  $5.75  a  $9.  Western  1 
wheat,  $1.63  a  $1.68;  amber,  $1.70;  white,  $1.7 
$1.84.  Rye,  $1.12  a  $1.15.  Yellow  corn,  73  cts.  dj 

67  a  69  cts.  Lard,  10J  a  11£  cts.  Clover-seed,  8 
cts.  Timothy,  $5  a  $6.  Flaxseed,  $2.30.  The  arrii 
and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-y 
reached  about  1,950  head  :  market  dull  and  prices  lo\ 
extra  selling  at  7  a  1\  cts.;  fair  to  good,  6  a  cts., ; 
common  4  a  5}  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  13,000  shl 
sold  at  5  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  2,630  hogs 

a  $6.50  per  100  lbs.  net,  the  latter  for  prime  corn  I 
St.  Louis. — No.  2  red  fall  wheat,  $1.60;  Iowa  spi  ■ 
wheat,  $1.23.  Mixed  corn,  48  cts.  Oats,  49  cts.  L: 
9!  cts.  Chicago— No.  2  wheat,  $1.27.  No. 2 con 
cts.  Oats,  49]-  cts.  No.  2  rye,  83  cts.  Spring  b; 
67  a  68  cts.  Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  S 
$1.90;  fair  to  good,  $1.45  a  $1.65  ;  prime  to  choi 
$1.65  a  $1.90;  fair  to  good,  $1.40  a  $1.55.  O: 
Indiana,  $1.50  a  $1.55.  Yellow  corn,  73  cts.; 
78  a  79  cts.    Oats,  64  a  68  cts. 


NOTICE. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  our  late  Yearly  M 
ing  on  the  report  of  Burlington  Quarter,  relatin  ' 
Shrewsbury  and  Railway  Monthly  Meeting,  will  i 
on  the  16th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  m.,  in  the  large 
mittee-room  on  Arch  street. 

Sixth  mo.  7th,  1871. 


WANTED  FOR  A  FREEDMENS'  SCHO 

Near  Stevenson,  Alabama. 
An  earnest,  but  prudent  and  thorough  Te 
Colored — brought  up  among  Friends — preferred, 
place  offers  uncommon  inducements  as  an  opportui 
for  the  kind  of  instruction  now  so  much  needed, ' : 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.    A  young  Fri  I 
would  be  accepted  if  qualified.  Address, 

Y.  Warner, 

Fifth  mo.  26,  1871.         Germa'ntown,  Phila.,  P;  , 


HAVERFORD  COLLEGE. 
The  next  term  of  Haverford  College  will  begin 
Fourth-day,  the  13th  of  Ninth  month,  under  the  di 
charge  of  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  Thomas  Chase, 
John  H.  Dillingham. 

For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to 

Samuel  J.  Gummere,  President, 
West  Haverford,  Pi 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDI  I 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  I 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  i 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  1 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelp 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE  I  : 
Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladM 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woi  - 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  ma;  [ 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boar  n 

Managers. 

~  williXm^  ' 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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170  Dollars  per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.  Two 
Ilar3  and  fifty  cents,  if  not  paid  in  advance. 

Subscriptions  and  Payments  received  by 
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Central  America. 

BY  MOBELET. 

t  in  the  Forest. — One  day,  I  heard  in  the 
borhood  some  notes  which  arrested  my 
ion  ;  they  were  clear,  limpid,  and  full  of 
ce,  such  as  those  produced  by  a  musical 
As  singing  birds  are  rare  in  this  part 
country,  I  concluded  that  these  sounds 
?ded  from  a  wonderful  variety  of  which 
idians  had  spoken  to  me,  and  which, 
ling  to  their  traditions,  is  only  to  be 
in  places  where  there  are  ruins.  I 
lered  my  gun  with  the  liveliest  satisfac- 
md  started  in  pursuit  of  the  unseen  mu- 
.  After  listening  a  few  moments,  I  found 
he  serial  voice  proceeded  from  the  banks 
i  stream.  I  slid  down  the  embankment 
•ds  it  with  the  greatest  precaution  ;  but 
ird  had  already  changed  his  position, 
ras  singing  on  a  neighboring  hill,  which 
snded  without  feeling  in  the  least  dis- 
ged.  From  the  hill,  as  the  note  seemed 
ede,  I  went  down  into  the  valley  beyond, 
g  little  attention  to  the  new  scenery 
l  surrounded  me.  I  left  behind  me  the 
i  and  debris  which  usually  served  us  as 
narks,  following  from  thicket  to  thicket, 
glade  to  glade,  the  object  of  my  ardent 
s.  Frequently  his  notes  seemed  just 
my  head,  sounding  distinct  and  loud 
song  of  triumph.  I  gradually  became 
)d  with  that  feverish  anxiety  so  common 
uters,  and  still  more  so  among  natural- 
I  searched  for  tho  bird  on  every  brauch, 
•equently  believed  myself  so  close  to  him 
my  piece  was  raised  to  fire,  when  his 
sounding  far  away,  would  confound  but 
iscourage  me.  Finally  his  song  seemed 
3ede  farther  and  farther,  until  only  a 
echo  reached  my  ear.  At  last  even 
eased,  leaving  me  alone,  and  bewildered 
dense  forest.  At  first  I  experienced  no 
g  of  apprehension.  I  remained  quiet, 
stened  for  some  time,  until  I  found  there 

0  longer  any  hope,  and  that  the  provok- 
:rd  with  his  siren  song  had  indeed  dis- 
ced.   Then  I  mechanically  retraced  my 

wending  my  way,  as  I  supposed,  in  the 
iion  whence  I  had  come.  I  continued  on 
ourse  for  a  while  without  anxiety,  di- 

1  as  I  was  by  the  varieties  of  plants  and 
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insects  which  I  encountered  in  my  path.  After 
a  while,  however,  I  observed  that  the  path 
was  altogether  strange  and  unfamiliar.  The 
forest  was  free  from  undergrowth,  the  ground 
broken,  and  immense  trees,  with  pyramidal 
trunks  and  wide-spreading  arms,  shadowed 
over  a  multitude  of  dwarf  palms  of  the  height 
of  our  fern  trees.  I  became  alarmed  and  hur- 
riedly ascended  a  high  point  of  gro  ind  near 
by  and  looked  anxiously  in  all  directions;  but 
I  saw  nothing  except  the  foliage  of  the  great 
forest,  and  heard  nothing  but  the  beating  of 
my  own  heart.  With  sudden  energy  and  in 
alarm,  I  made  an  effort  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
a  tree.  Alas!  after  I  had  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  I  was  terrified  in  the  extreme  to  find  only 
an  ocean  of  verdure  before  my  eyes,  which 
appeared  to  extend  to  the  very  horizon,  and 
seemed  limitless. 

I  descended  and  shouted  for  my  companion. 
But  finding  this  unavailing,  I  seated  myself 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  pressing  my  hands 
against  my  head  endeavored  to  devise  some 
means  of  escape  from  my  dreadful  situation ; 
but  I  could  not  concentrate  my  thoughts. 
All  my  faculties  seemed  paralyzed,  the  blood 
appeared  to  rush  to  my  head,  and  I  was 
morally  incapable  of  a  single  effort.  The 
position  of  a  man  lost  in  a  wilderness  is  cruel- 
ly dramatic,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  has  himself  endured  the  agony  of 
mind  which  it  entails.  I  know  not  how  long 
my  mental  faculties  continued  prostrated ; 
but  after  a  time  I  rose  full  of  the  worst  fore- 
bodings, yet  with  a  fixed  plan  of  action.  There 
was  no  fear  of  darkness  overtaking  me  for 
several  hours,  which  would  afford  ample  time 
for  me  to  retrace  my  steps.  This  I  set  about 
doing  in  the  following  manner.  I  selected 
the  spot  where  I  was  standing  as  a  point  of 
departure,  and  determined,  happen  what 
might,  never  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  moment. 
A  colossal  tree,  the  bark  of  which  I  whitened, 
and  some  stones  which  I  piled  up  at  its  base, 
marked  the  spot  and  rendered  it  visible  at  a 
distance.  My  purpose  was  now  to  walk  in  a 
right  line  in  every  direction  from  this  central 
point,  until  I  oncountered  some  sign  of  tho 
ancient  city. 

Persuaded  as  I  was  that  I  had  strayed  to 
the  eastward  of  the  ruins,  I  walked,  as  I  sup- 
posed in  that  direction,  marking  as  I  went 
certain  trees,  and  breaking  down  the  branches 
around  me,  to  indicate  my  course.  After 
several  attempts  to  fix  my  direction,  I  reached 
a  piece  of  swampy  ground  covered  with  arums 
and  scitamincn:.  There  were  no  longer  any 
ligneous  plants  to  be  seen,  and  fancying  that 
I  had  reached  the  confines  of  the  wood,  I 
crossed  the  marsh,  where  the  broken  stalks 
preserved  the  traces  of  my  footsteps.  I  now 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  azure  roof  of  tho 
firmament,  which  seemed  to  smile  on  me 
while  affording  me  free  air  and  light.  But  I 
advanced  in  vain ;  no  change  was  perceptible 
in  the  surrounding  objects;  there  was  onlyl 
the  same  waving  vegetation,  the  same  lustrous  | 
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leaves,  large  as  those  of  tho  bananna  tree, 
tilling  up  the  space  with  their  wild  luxuri- 
ance, and  shutting  tho  horizon  from  view. 
Finding  here  nothing  that  I  remembered 
having  seen  before,  I  thought  it  useless  to 
proceed  in  this  direction,  and  sadly  retraced 
my  steps.  As  I  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest,  a  clear,  musical,  and  sonorous  note 
rang  through  its  depths,  like  tho  ironical  voice 
of  an  evil  spirit.  My  feelings,  on  hearing  this 
unexpected  call,  I  can  never  forget.  I  know 
not  what  superstitious  idea  crossed  my  mind, 
and  caused  the  blood  to  rush  hurriedly  through 
my  veins ;  but  I  determined  not  to  be  misled 
a  second  time,  but  continued  my  course  with- 
out even  thinking  of  using  my  gun  against 
the  invisible  bird  which  seemed  to  make  a 
trial  of  its  power  over  me  by  awakening,  at 
different  points,  the  echoes  of  its  delusive 
melody. 

With  some  difficulty  I  regained  my  starting 
point.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the 
want  of  success  attending  my  first  effort,  I 
found  myself  more  calm  and  collected  than 
before.  Beflection  had  strengthened  my  cour- 
age, by  giving  me  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  plan  which  I  had  adopted.  The  ruins 
could  not  possibly  be  very  far  distant,  and  I 
should  certainly  reach  them  in  the  morning, 
if  I  failed  in  doing  so  to-day.  Animated  by 
new  hopes  of  success,  I  directed  my  steps 
towards  the  north,  not  forgetting,  however, 
to  take  the  proper  precaution  for  ensuring 
my  return,  if  necessary.  The  forest  in  this 
direction  was  on  rising  ground,  thickly  cover- 
ed with  dead  leaves.  I  successively  traversed 
several  hills  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  in 
which  reigned  the  profoundest  silence.  The 
undergrowth  soon  commenced,  and  rapidly 
became  more  and  more  dense.  I  was  only 
able  to  make  my  way  with  the  greatest  effort 
through  the  maze  of  branches  and  vines  which 
obstructed  my  progress.  My  brow  was  wet 
with  perspiration,  my  face  and  hands  were 
covered  with  blood,  but  no  obstacle  could  turn 
me  from  my  course.  A  single  thought  ab- 
sorbed my  faculties,  and  my  only  fear  was 
that  of  losing  the  thread  which  was  to  guide 
me.  At  last  I  succeeded  in  escaping  from  this 
almost  impenetrable  thicket,  and  saw  befoi'e 
me  a  steep  hill  Jess  thickly  covered  with  vege- 
tation, n  Iascending  this  I  made  a  misstep 
and  suffered  a  fall.  At  the  moment  I  paid 
but  little  attention  to  this  accident,  but  it  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  a  sharp  point  of  rock 
had  penetrated  my  right  knee,  reaching  to 
the  bone,  and  bruising  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
afterwards  to  occasion  me  the  greatest  pain 
and  annoyance. 

From  the  high  point  which  I  now  succeed- 
ed in  reaching,  I  could  see  nothing  around 
me  which  wore  a  familiar  look.  Daylight 
was  beginning  to  fade;  there  was  nothing  left 
for  me  to  do  but  to  retrace  my  steps,  and 
make  up  my  mind  to  remain  at  my  station 
patiently  until  morning.  My  courage,  how- 
ever, was  beginning  to  flag.    The  rapidly  in- 
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creasing  darkness,  the  prospects  of  a  night  of 
anxiety,  an  intolerable  thirst,  the  silence  of 
these  woods,  the  disappointment  which  had 
thus  far  attended  my  efforts — all  these  con- 
tributed to  sadden  aud  discourage  me.  After 
I  had  repassed  the  thickets  which  obstructed 
the  valley,  I  found,  to  my  consternation,  that 
either  from  want  of  care  or  absence  of  mind, 
I  was  again  lost!  A  deathlike  shudder  passed 
over  me;  the  perspiration  started  from  every 
pore,  and  my  very  breath  seemed  suspended. 
These  painful  sensations,  however,  did  not  at 
all  resemble  the  feeling  of  stupor  which  over- 
whelmed mo  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  be- 
came conscious  of  my  terrible  situation.  I 
still  retained  my  presence  of  mind,  and  was 
able  to  deliberate  on  the  course  which  I  should 
pursue. 

It  was  unsafe  to  stay  in  the  thicket,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reptiles  and  wild  beasts  which 
infested  it,  and  I  therefore  ascended  the  hill 
which  I  had  just  left,  but  in  another  direction, 
when  I  discovered  through  the  trees  another 
eminence,  which,  by  its  isolated  situation  and 
conical  shape,  particularly  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. I  advanced  towards  it,  and  found  that 
the  stones  scattered  around  its  foot  seemed  to 
bear  the  traces  of  human  industry,  although 
defaced  by  age.  They  had  evideutly  formed 
part  of  some  ancient  structure  which  time 
had  levelled  to  the  ground.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  surprise,  the  joy  and  the  grati- 
tude which  swelled  my  heart  at  this  unex- 
pected discovery.  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and 
from  the  depths  of  my  soul  thanked  God  for 
lending  me  his  protecting  aid,  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  began  to  doubt  his  clemency ! 
This  done,  I  proceeded  on  my  way. 

Great  caution  was  necessary.  The  tumulus 
before  me  was  probably  connected  with  other 
ruins,  but  nevertheless  it  was  unfamiliar  to 
my  eyes.  I  resolved  therefore  to  pursue  the 
plan  I  had  previously  adopted,  that  is  to  say 
to  explore  the  country  around,  but  always 
adopting  some  point  as  a  centre.  I  had  ad- 
vanced but  a  short  distance,  when  new  re- 
mains encouraged  me  to  keep  on  in  the  same 
direction.  I  soon  came  to  another  small  hillock, 
the  top  of  which  was  covered  with  ruins. 
Their  shape  and  style  were  becoming  insen- 
sibly familiar  to  me,  and  without  exactly 
taking  in  their  details,  which  the  darkness 
was  rapidly  veiling,  I  instinctively  felt  that 
they  were  not  strangers.  It  was  thus,  link  by 
link,  that  I  succeeded  in  reuniting  the  chain 
which  I  had  so  imprudently  broken.  By  the 
time  the  last  ray  of  daylight  had  faded,  I 
reached  the  southern  front  of  the  Palace  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  bruised,  and  bleeding — but 
I  had  acquired  valuable  experience  for  the 
future.  Morin,  in  his  anxiety  for  me,  had 
forgotten  to  prepare  supper,  and  as  a  crown- 
ing misfortune,  Fido,  [his  dog]  disgusted  with 
so  long  a  fast,  devoured  greedily  the  collec- 
tion of  birds  and  insects  which  had  cost  me 
so  dear. 


I  think  it  is  often  the  case,  that  such  as 
have  been  much  made  use  of,  and  favored 
with  Heavenly  gifts,  are  deeply  plunged,  at 
the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  ;  but  this  is  a  mer- 
ciful and  last  baptism,  to  prepare  for  the 
realms  of  bliss,  and  the  girdle  of  the  power  of 
Truth  will  keep  the  garments,  even  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  close  around,  that 
no  nakedness  may  appear,  and  strengthen  the 
limbs  to  press  onward  to  the  good  end  that 
crowns  all  in  peace. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Illdred  Ratclil'f. 

(Continued  from  page  3310 

On  receiving  the  letter  from  Mildred  ac- 
knowledging that  his  view  of  the  exercises 
under  which  she  was  laboring  was  correct, 
Henry  Hull,  with  much  Christian  freedom 
and  instruction,  thus  replied  to  it: 

"  New  Garden,  N.  C,  10th  mo.  20th,  1799. 

"  Beloved  Friend, — In  the  reviving  of  that 
love  that  makes  brethren  and  sisters  near  one 
to  another,  I  salute  thee,  and  inform  thee  that 
I  received  duly  thy  very  acceptable  letter.  I 
can  truly  say  I  was  comforted  in  the  reading 
thereof  by  the  revival  of  feelings  of  sympathy. 
As  one  that  sympathizes  with  thee  under  thy 
religious  prospects,  I  am  willing  to  pen  a  few 
observations  as  they  may  arise.  I  want  to 
encourage  thee  in  the  right  line;  and  the  feel- 
ing prayer  of  my  soul  is  for  thy  preservation. 
There  are  many  baptisms  for  the  chosen  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  to  pass  through,  if  they 
come  to  be  inheritors  of  his  kingdom.  If  they 
are  careful  enough  to  steer  their  course  so  as 
not  to  sink  under  them,  though  the  cups  they 
have  to  partake  of  may  be  bitter  to  nature, 
they  will  certainly  have  to  witness  a  time  of 
rejoicing,  when  it  will  be  needful,  yea  very 
needful  to  remember  what  we  are,  and  that  it 
is  in  mercy  we  are  raised,  or  brought  to  par- 
take of  the  favor.  There  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes to  pass  between  and  avoid.  I  wish 
this  may  be  thy  happy  lot,  dear  Mildred. 
Nothing  but  pure  love  and  feeling  sympathy 
are  in  my  heart  towards  thee.  I  remember 
how  long  I  waded  under  discouragements  be- 
fore I  was  willing  to  drop  a  few  sentences  in 
public.  The  Lord  saw  my  desire  to  be  pure 
towards  him,  and  that  it  was  not  wilful  diso- 
bedience, and  did  not  lay  it  to  my  charge  so 
as  to  cast  me  off:  but  in  his  chastisement 
showed  love.  When  I  gave  up,  it  was  in  much 
bowedness  of  soul  before  the  Lord.  I  found 
humility  to  be  safe;  but  a  care  is  certainly 
necessary  not  to  let  in  unprofitable  discourage- 
ments. Though  we  are  sometimes  favored 
with  outward  help,  it  will  not  do  for  us,  thou 
knowest,  to  depend  upon  anything  short  of 
the  pure  openings  of  the  word  of  life  opera- 
ting in  the  heart.  When  this  is  vouchsafed 
to  us,  what  further  evidence  can  we  have. 
This  is  not  heard  in  the  whirlwind  nor  earth- 
quake nor  fire.  The  prophet  heard  it  after 
these  had  passed  by,  in  a  still  small  voice. 
Oh  when  the  Lord  commands,  obey !  Consult 
not  with  flesh  and  blood;  and  be  not  dis- 
couraged if  even  every  avenue  of  comfort  may 
appear  at  times  stopped  :  for  our  fidelity  to 
the  Lord  is  sometimes  tried  this  way. 

"  How  many  that  have  been  called  and  run 
well  for  a  time,  have  turned  their  backs  in 
the  day  of  battle.  In  such  the  Lord  hath  no 
pleasure.  Others  have  become  exalted,  and 
lost  the  humble  state  suiting  the  followers  of 
Christ;  and  the  reward  of  sweet  peace  not 
being  afforded  them,  they  have  heated  them- 
selves with  fire  of  their  own  kindling,  and 
have  had  to  lay  down  in  sorrow.  Dear  heart, 
these  hints  are  not  to  discourage  thee,  nor  to 
make  the  way  look  difficult.  I  believe  with- 
out a  doubt  thou  art  a  chosen  vessel,  and  will 
have  to  bear  the  oil  and  the  wine  to  hand  out 
to  others,  if  thou  suffers  not  nature  to  warp 
thee,  or  otherwise  to  spoil  thee.  Remember 
the  potter's  vessel  has  not  only  to  be  dug  out 
of  the  earrb,  but  to  be  moulded,  dried,  and 
passed  through  the  fire,  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 


After  this  how  often  it  is  to  be  washed 
keep  it  sweet  and  clean.  If  it  is  not  thus  c. 
fully  used,  it  becomes  sour,  mouldy,  or  da.  - 
Though  it  had  been  intended  to  contain  g 
and  wholesome  food,  it  has  become  unfit, 
is  often  a  receptacle  of  mere  filth,  wher 
prudent  care  might  have  prevented  it. 
know  what  we  are,  and  I  desire  thou  n 
witness  an  ever  walking  in  fear  ;  but  not 
trusting  Him  that  has  called  thee  to  ackm 
ledge  the  truth;  for  He  is  a  present  helpe 
every  needful  time.    Be  valiant  in  his  cai 
but  not  rash.    Clothed  with  charity  for 
fellow-mortals,  but  not  too  easily  led  to  tc 
lieve  all  that  is  told  thee.    Feel  for  thye 
Whatsoever  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  mi  ; 
tested  within.  The  cause  is  glorious,  dignil  :i 
with  immortality  and  crowned  with  eter  1 
life. 

"How  sweet  is  meditation  and  men  ? 
prayer !    Certainly  they  are  the  delight  ; 
the  pious  soul ;  but  more  precious  is  an  hi  ! 
silence  before  God,  where  strength  is  gH 
to  mount  upward  as  with  the  wings  of 
eagle,  run  without  being  weary,  and  wi  a 
without  fainting.     Then  the  sweetness  j| 
meditation  and  mental  prayer  is  witnessed  [ 
flow  from  the  fountain  of  Divine  Goodn  ,i 
for  our  support.    I  want  to  be  guarded  in  1  | 
freedom,  but  it  is  hard  to  restrain  unfeigr 
love,  when  it  flows  so  preciously,  as  I  fee  5 
to  do  towards  thee  at  this  time.    I  trust  it; 
pure,  being  free  from  any  mixture  of  flatte: 
I  trust  it  will  do  no  hurt.    Thou  hast  kno'; 
enough  of  the  Lord's  tender  mercies,  h: 
thou  not,  to  know  that  we  must  not  let  c 
love  out  to  any  mortal,  so  as  to  forget  tlj 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  from  Hi; 
and  that  in  return  we  must  love  him  abo: 
all.'   Ah  !  how  many  there  are  that  are  tru 
ing  in  uncertain  riches.    Oh  that  the  call 
of  my  God  may  evince  their  love  and  attat 
ment  to  him  by  obedience  to  him.  Theaw 
he  crown  them  with  glory  in  an  endless  li 
These  are  the  riches  worthy  our  pursuit. 

"  My  soul  truly  blesses  the  Lord  for  1 
mercies  to  me.  1  am  willing  to  pass  throu 
trials  for  his  name's  sake.  Though  I  have  1 
a  beloved  bosom  friend,  and  tender  little  <j 
pendents,  I  have  no  cause  to  complain;  t 
preciousness  of  His  love,  and  the  unity  a 
love  of  his  people  abundantly  supplying  i 
with  consolation.  It  is  no  small  comfort 
me  to  subscribe  myself  in  sincerity  thy  frie: 
and  brother  in  the  Truth, 

Henry  Hull." 

It  was  probably  about  the  year  1800,  tr. 
Mildred  Ratcliff  came  forth  in  the  ministif 
which  was  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friend 
her  manner  being  stinking,  her  language  a]1 
and  the  savor  of  life  generally  attending  h 
communications.  In  the  year  1801,  she  ] 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  her  aff< 
tionate,  sympathizing  fellow-laborer  in  t 
gospel,  Henry  Hull : 

"  New  York,  10th  mo.  9th,  1801 
"Dear  Friend, — It  is  so  long;  since  I  ha 
heard  from  thee,  I  am  almost  ready  to  t: 
thee  with  being  unfriendly.    But  I  feel  th 
I  love  thee  in  that  purity  of  friendship  th( 
time  and  distance  will  not  erase.    1  feel  t 
prayer  of  my  soul  to  be  for  thy  prosperity  j 
the  never  failing  Truth  :  and  in  the  lino 
holy  requiring.    Mayst  thou,  my  belov 
friend,  experience  the  peace  that  the  woi 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  the  sure  i  j 
ward  of  faithfulness.    Marvel  not  if  thou  b.8 
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cts  to  endure.  It  is  through  many  tribu- 
ns  that  we  are  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Do 
hink  thyself  alone  if  thou  hast  thy  bap- 
!  oft,  for  others  have  had  theirs  also, 
good  it  is  in  times  of  trial  to  know  a 
g  to  the  munition  of  rocks,  where  bread 
•e,  and  water  never  fails.    Let  the  time 
suffice  wherein  thou  hast  suffered  thy 
to  be  depressed  under  discouragements, 
urely  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous, 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.  I  much 
e  to  know  how  it  fares  with  thee,  dear 
red.    Thou  wast  made  preciously  near  to 
men  in  your  parts,  and  I  know  it  was 
e  influence  of  the  one  Spirit  that  enabled 
ink  together.    For  thou  wast  a  stranger 
e  when  I  felt  the  operation  of  gospel 
in  sweet  sympathy.    This  has  ever  re- 
ed with  me.    It  may  not  appear  strange 
ch  as  know  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  that 
te  as  I  do  to  inquire  after  thy  welfare, 
e  to  indulge  me  by  writing, 
wish  ever  to  remain  thy  friend, 

Henry  Hull." 
e  sympathizing  love  and  regard  mani- 
1  by  Henry  Hull  in  the  first  letter  to 
!  being  thus  conveyed : — "  When  the 
commands  obey.  Consult  not  with  flesh 
blood  ;  and  be  not  discouraged  if  every 
ue  of  comfort  may  appear  at  times  stop 
for  our  fidelity  to  the  Lord  is  sometimes 
in  this  way."  And  in  the  second,  "  Mar- 
ot  if  thou  hast  conflicts  to  endure.  For 
ember]  it  is  through  many  tribulations 
we  are  to  enter  the  kingdom.    Do  not 
thyself  alone  if  thou  hast  thy  baptisms 
or  others  have  had  them  also,"  &c,  are 
y  calculated  to  help  and  encourage  any 
may  be  passing  through  the  humiliating 
pings  and  heart-cleansing  baptisms,  or- 
ed  by  the  great  Eefiner  and  Purifier,  pre- 
tory  to  entering  upon  the  responsible 
c  of  the  ministry.    The  more  these  turn- 
and  overturnings  of  the  Lord's  holy  hand 
i  such  for  the  trial  of  their  faith  which  is 
)  precious  than  gold,  is  patiently  endured; 
more  the  eye  is  made  single  to  Him 
agh  the  painful  incisions  and  discipline 
e  cross  which  He  appoints;  the  more  self 
ucified  and  slain  through  that  warfare 
h  is  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire,  the  less 
the  creaturely  tool  in  the  unsanctitied 
ing  be  heard,  and  the  more  likely  will 
spiritual  buildiug  be  deeply  laid  upon 
3t  Jesus  the  ever-enduring  and  alone  sure 
c  and  Foundation. 

ly  all  seek  to  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
aver  of  regeneration  ;  saying,  with  Simon 
r,  "Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
I  and  my  head."  That  thus  through  a 
I  engrafted  into  Christ  the  true  and  living 
,  and  through  the  Redeemer's  mercy,  and 
power  of  an  endless  life,  there  may  be 
d  up,  anointed,  and  sent  forth,  those  who 

not  only  stand  for  the  law  and  the  testi- 
f  committed  to  this  people,  but  shall 
tually  turn  the  hearts  of  men  from  dark- 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 

God.  That  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
ie  going  down  of  the  same  the  Lord's 
i  may  be  honored  and  magnified  through 
aver  all." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


English  Christian  Names.  —  The  London 
Spectator  says:  Somebody  with  plenty  of 
time  and  free  access  to  the  Registrar  General's 
office,  has  been  writing  an  amusing  paper 
about  English  Christian  names.  He  finds  it 
probable  from  careful  calculations,  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  children  in  England  and 
Wales  are  called  by  one  of  the  following 
twenty-five  names,  certain  that  in  any  100,000 
children  they  will  occur  in  the  following  order: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
21-. 
25. 


Names. 

Mary, 

William, 

John, 

Elizabeth, 

Thomas, 

George, 

Sarah, 

James, 

Charles, 

Henry, 

Alice, 

Joseph, 

Ann, 

Jane, 

Ellen, 

Emily, 

Frederick, 

Annie, 

Margaret, 

Emma, 

Eliza, 

Robert, 

Arthur, 

Alfred, 

Edward, 


Numbers. 

6,819 
6,590 
6,230 
4,617 
3,876 
3,620 
3,602 
3,060 
2,323 
2,060 
1,925 
1,780 
1,718 
1,697 
1,621 
1,615 
1,604 
1,580 
1,546 
1,540 
1,507 
1,323 
1,237 
1,232 
1,170 


65,802 

If  to  these  be  added  Richard,  Peter,  Char- 
lotte, Lucy  and  a  very  few  more,  it  is  said  we 
shall  have  the  whole  list  of  names  with  which 
the  masses  of  the  English  people  are  familiar. 
They  have  not  apparently,  for  a  very  long 
period,  invented  any  new  names  which  have 
passed  into  general  use.  Eccentric  individuals 
do  indeed  show  their  folly  from  time  to  time 
by  giving  strange  and  fanciful  names  to  their 
children,  but  they  find  very  few  to  follow  their 
example.  Oa  the  Registrars  books  may  be 
found  such  names  as  the  following  :  "  Cain," 
"  Delilah,"  "  Herod,"  "Pharoah,"  "  Hosauna," 
"Selah,"  "  Mahushalalhashbiz  ;"  also  Green 
Leaf,  Christmas  Day,  Rose  Bud,  Amiable 
Reading,  Celestial  Miller,  Charming  Naucy, 
Choice  Pickrel,  Enough  Pearson,  Giddy  Ed- 
wards, Illustrious  Sarah,  Perfect  Sparrow, 
and  others  equally  ridiculous. 


'Good  Health." 


From 

Consumption. 

BY  CAEL  BOTH. 
(Conclud)d  from  page  330.) 

The  extract  of  malt,  of  meat,  and  the  juice 
of  various  herbs,  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  remedies,  have  been  most  thoroughly 
employed,  with  at  least  no  disadvantage  to 
most  patients.  The  decoctions  of  mosses  con- 
taining gelatine  have  also  been  employed  in 
all  periods.  In  Germany,  it  has  been  highly 
recommended  that  consumptives  live  in  pino 
woods,  that  they  may  inhale  the  balsamic 
odor  emitted  by  the  trees.  But  the  greatest 
expectations  were  raised,  based  upon  increas- 
ed and  decreased  atmospheric  pressure,  by 
means  of  bells  and  an  air-pump.  Patients 
were  put  under  a  tflass  bell,  and  the  atmos 


man  may  learn  so  much  of  the  Bible  as 
:come  a  sort  of  living  concordance,  and, 

have  very  little  [or  no]  knowledge  of  pheric  pressure  increased,  with  a  view  to  pro 

'mote  the  healing  of  the  lun^s.    Again,  the 


ie  things. 


patient  was  secured  in  a  bell  up  to  the  neck, 
and  the  atmospheric  pressure  withdrawn,  by 
pumping  out  the  air,  and  by  thus  causing  a 
congestion  of  the  skin,  it  was  thought  to  draw 
the  inflammation  from  the  lungs;  but  both 
these  manipulations  proved  to  be  injurious,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  to  consumptives. 

Phosphorus,  in  various  forms,  has,  of  late, 
been  freely  used,  it  being  thought  that  phos- 
phorus formed  one  of  the  predominant  ele- 
ments of  animal  life;  but  the  results  obtained 
have  fared  no  better  than  those  of  other  spe- 
cifics. The  best  and  most  thoroughly  educated 
physicians  of  the  present,  do  not  employ 
specific  medicines.  They  endeavor  to  sustain 
their  patients  by  appropriate  nourishment, 
and  to  relieve  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
annoyance  and  discomfort  arising  from  parti- 
cular symptoms.  For  excessive  coughing, 
expectorants,  soothing  balsams,  antimonial 
preparations,  narcotics,  &c,  are  employed. 
Sleeplessness  is  overcome  by  morphine  and 
other  hypnotics;  night-sweats  by  mineral 
acids  and  quinine,  or  other  tonics  ;  sore  throat 
by  inhalations,  cauterization,  &c.  Consump- 
tive patients  are  also  sent  to  milder  climates 
to  spend  the  winter  months :  in  Europe,  they 
are  sent  to  Africa  or  Madeira;  in  America,  to 
Florida,  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  California,  and 
other  places,  and  occasionally  to  curative  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  established  in 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  France.  It  has  been 
proved  by  experience  in  England,  that  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  for  consumptives 
is  not  advisable. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  climate :  the 
influence  of  the  soil,  whether  composed  chiefly 
of  sand,  clay,  loam,  or  an  alluvial  deposit, 
damp  or  dry,  and  in  connection  with  its  culti- 
vation; of  the  atmosphere,  rare,  dense,  moist, 
saline,  or  otherwise  ;  of  temperature,  mild  and 
even  or  extreme  and  variable ;  of  occupation, 
in  or  out  door,  mental  or  physical,  sedentary 
or  active;  of  the  sea;  of  lakes;  of  rivers;  of 
swamps  ;  of  winds;  of  electrical  currents;  of 
increased  and  decreased  pressure,  &c,  the 
most  thorough  and  searching  investigations 
have  been  made,  and  statistics  obtained  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause  and  cure  of 
Consumption.  And  in  this  connection  we 
may  here  state,  that  probably  no  man  living 
has  made  his  name  more  widely  known,  or 
labored  more  earnestly  and  indefatigably  in 
this  direction,  than  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditcb. 

Sea  air  was  regarded  by  Lam  nee  as  an  an- 
tidote or  preventive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Rochard  proved,  by  statistics,  that  the  mor- 
tality from  Consumption  was  greater  among 
the  marine  than  among  the  laud  troops. 
Winteritz,  however,  was  able  to  show  that 
sailors  were  comparatively  free  from  it.  Bo- 
chardat  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 
That  persons  suffering  from  diabetes  always 
exhibit  tuberculosis  ;  that  cows  kept  upon  food 
containing  sugar,  and  deprived  of  free  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  die  of  it ;  that  monkeys, 
and  even  negroes  die  of  it,  when  carried  north  ; 
that  indolence  was  one  of  its  causes,  which  he 
endeavored  to  prove  by  citing  cases  of  Creoles 
and  of  nuns,  who  were  accustomed  to  work 
hard,  as  outliving  the  indolent  and  inactive. 
He  also  cited  in  proof  of  his  position  cases  of 
prisoners  who  were  deprived  of  their  usual 
exercise.  Ho  concluded  from  these  facts,  that 
lack  of  warmth  was  a  productive  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  fact,  however,  that  this  disease 
is  unknown  to  the  Esquimaux  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Hudson  Bay,  militates  against  this  con- 
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elusion.  It  was  ascertained  by  E.  Foerster 
that  children  never  exhibit  tuberculosis  under 
five  years  of  age,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion at  the  age  of  two,  and  not  usually  before 
the  age  of  puberty.  From  statistics  it  has 
been  shown  by  Lewin  that  the  mortality 
among  stone-masons,  cotton-workers,  porce- 
lain-workers, and  all  such  as  are  habitually 
exposed  to  dust,  is  greater  from  pneumonia 
and  bronchitis  than  from  tuberculosis.  Pritch- 
ard,  who  lived  about  twenty  years  on  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  writes  as  follows :  "  Noth- 
ing kills  the  Indians  so  surely  as  coats,  pants, 
and  blankets;  the  pantaloon- wearing  South 
Sea  Islander  catches  cold  and  dies  of  con- 
sumption, a  disease  previously  unknown  to 
them."  In  1860,  a  settlement  was  founded 
by  the  English  on  Vancouver's  Island,  which 
then  belonged  to  a  class  of  Indians  who  lived 
upon  fish,  wild  berries,  and  roots,  with  an  oc- 
casional change  of  wild  game,  and  whose 
health  bad  always  been  good.  The  English 
gave  these  Indians,  in  exchange  for  their  land, 
flour,  rice,  syrup,  potatoes,  meat,  blankets, 
clothing,  and  other  luxuries.  As  the  result 
of  these  changes  in  their  modes  of  life,  they 
very  soon  began  to  sicken,  and  two  years  later 
were  destroyed  in  large  numbers  by  tubercu- 
lar consumption.  In  1865,  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  English,  in  the  Gulf -of  Bengal, 
transported  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  They  were  pro- 
vided with  luxuries  previously  unknown  to 
them,  but  very  soon  gave  unmistakable 
signs  of  tuberculosis,  of  which  large  numbers 
of  them  perished,  and  the  survivors  saved 
from  a  similar  fate  only  by  being  sent  back 
again. 

It  is  generally  known  that  sewing-girls, 
shoemakers,  clerks,  &c,  who  are  very  much 
confined  in  their  occupations,  are  among  the 
surest  victims  of  Consumption ;  and  that  ath- 
letes, ballet-dancers,  gymnasts,  and  persons 
similarly  engaged,  die  of  this  disease  often 
after  they  relinquish  their  business.  In  moun- 
tainous regions,  tubercular  Consumption  is 
almost  unknown  ;  but  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia take  its  place.  Within  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  significant  fact  has  been  noticed  by 
physicians,  that  a  disease  of  the  right  heart, 
which  prevents  the  free  flow  of  the  blood  to 
the  lungs,  is  most  generally  complicated  with 
tuberculosis,  while  the  same  disorder  in  the 
left  heart  absolutely  excludes  it.  In  other 
words,  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  lungs  in  the  first  instance  favors 
tuberculosis,  while  the  comparative  fulness  of 
the  lungs  in  the  second  instance  positively 
prevents  it.  Another  very  peculiar  fact  that 
has  been  observed  is,  that  tuberculosis  is  de- 
veloped only  in  the  upper  points  of  the  lungs, 
aDd  never  at  the  base  of  the  lobes;  while  ail 
other  affections  most  generally  make  their 
appearance  at  the  base  of  the  lobes,  or  where 
the  lungs  are  mostly  used,  the  upper  points 
being  comparatively  free  from  attack  in  such 
cases.  While  these  facts  have  been  observed 
and  noted,  no  one  has  been  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  them. 

As  to  the  contagiousness  of  Consumption, 
opinions  have  varied  very  much:  practition- 
ers, in  general,  taking  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question.  A  few  years  since,  Dr.  Budd, 
of  Bristol,  England,  in  the  London  Lancet, 
advanced  the  idea  that  the  contagion  proba- 
bly consisted  of  minute  germs  (spores),  ori- 
ginating from  the  sputa  expectorated  by  con- 
sumptives, which,  floating  in  the  atmosphere) 


were  inhaled  by  others,  and  became  produc- 
tive of  the  disease.  This  germ  theory  of  dis- 
ease has  had  many  advocates,  and  only  very 
recently  Prof.  Tyndall  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  this  direction,  an  account  of 
which  was  published  ;  but  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  were  not  of  a  character  to  add  much 
to  the  reputation  he  had  previously  gained. 
The  fact  is,  that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
observations  which  have  been  made,  in  con- 
nection with  statistics,  not  only  make  the 
theory  of  contagiousness  plausible,  but  seem 
to  prove  it ;  as  to  certainty,  however,  no  evi- 
dence exists. 

As  previously  stated,  physicians  at  different 
periods  avoided  the  study  and  practical  use  of 
anatomy,  and,  therefore,  during  the  centuries 
that  anatomy,  as  a  science,  had  no  existence, 
disease  was  regarded  as  an  entity ;  a  positive 
something  inherited,  or  which  walked  about, 
travelled,  or  hid  itself  in  clothing,  &o.,  or 
leaped  from  one  person  to  another;  and  hence 
the  search  for  remedies  against  an  enemy 
which  appeared  in  different  forms  with  dif- 
ferent symptoms.  As  anatomy  became  de- 
veloped, the  name  and  form  of  this  enemy 
was  changed.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was 
the  devil,  then  it  was  contagion,  miasma,  in- 
heritance, invisible  spores,  disease-germs,  &c, 
&c. ;  but  these  having  been  swept  away,  the 
enemy  (noxa)  is  now  sought  for  in  climate, 
air,  &c. 

In  relation  to  the  inheritability  of  consump- 
tion, physicians  in  general  affirm  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  inherited  in  most  cases;  though 
men  like  Louis,  Bochardat,  Niemeyer,  Yir- 
chow,  and  many  others,  have  denied  it,  while 
they  admit  the  inheritability  of  a  tendency 
only ;  but  on  this  point  nothing  has  been  es- 
tablished, it  being  simply  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  of  varying  observations. 

The  curability  of  consumption,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  was  never  doubted  by  the 
old  authors;  and  only  since  the  establishment 
of  the  tuberculous  specific  principle  theory  has  a 
cure  been  considered  impossible.  These  phy- 
sicians who  accepted  the  theory  of  the  inflam- 
matory nature  of  consumption  considered  it 
curable,  the  others  as  incurable. 

The  physicians  of  Germany,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  physicians  of  France,  now  know 
that  consumption  is  sometimes  curable  by 
nature,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Ben- 
net,  and  those  who  are  influened  by  him,  who 
consider  it  curable  under  any  circumstances 
whatever;  a  view  which  is  all  but  universal 
in  this  country. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  history  of 
consumption,  we  take  the  liberty  of  present 
ing  an  extract  from  the  preface  of  a  treatise 
on  consumption  by  Prof.  I.  H.  Bennett,  of 
Edinburgh  : 

"  For  five  years  the  author  held  the  position 
of  pathologist  to  the  Eoyal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh, during  which  period  he  performed  and 
recorded  the  results  of  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand post-mortem  examinations."  "  Gradually 
one  great  fact  became  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  viz. :  that  all  organic  diseases  occasion- 
ally presented  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
cure."  "  He  was  repeatedly  meeting  with  in- 
stances where,  although  death  was  occasioned 
by  disease  in  one  organ,  there  were  others 
which  presented  traces  of  previously  existing 
lesions,  which  in  some  way  had  healed."  "In 
no  organs  were  such  appearances  more  com- 
mon than  in  the  lungs,  and  of  no  disease  was 


evidence  of  a  spontaneous  cure  more  frequ 
than  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

"  Although  it  was  generally  considered 
the  profession  that  no  remedy  and  no  plaD 
treatment  yet  proposed  could  be  depended 
in  cases  of  consumption,  it  was  obvious  to 
author,  that  if  the  process  employed  by  nat\ 
could  be  discovered,  and  then  imitated  by  art, 
might  ultimately  arrive  at  the  true  principle 
cure." 


TEUST. 
I  know  not  if  or  dark  or  bright 

Shall  be  my  lot ; 
If  that  wherein  my  hopes  delight 

Be  blest  or  not. 

It  may  be  mine  to  drag  for  years 

Toil's  heavy  chain ; 
Or,  day  and  night,  my  meat  be  tears 

On  bed  of  pain. 

Dear  faces  may  surround  my  hearth 

With  smiles  and  glee ; 
Or  I  may  dwell  alone,  and  mirth 

Be  strange  to  me. 

My  bark  is  wafted  from  the  strand 

By  breath  divine, 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 

Other  than  mine. 

One,  who  has  known  in  storms  to  sail, 

I  have  on  board ; 
Above  the  raging  of  the  gale 

I  hear  my  Lord. 

He  holds  me  when  the  billows  smite ; 

I  shall  not  fall. 
If  sharp,  'tis  short ;  if  long,  'tis  light ; 

He  tempers  all. 

Safe  to  the  land  !  safe  to  the  land ! 

The  end  is  this ! 
And  then  with  him  go  hand  in  hand 

Far  into  bliss. 


Select? 


A  Stone  Wall. 
A  rough  stone  wall  in  any  situation  is  i 
object  of  interest  to  a  thoughtful  mind.  Tl 
different  shapes  of  the  stones,  their  varii 
mineral  character,  the  diversity  of  tints,  fie 
ures  and  lines  which  occur  in  them,  are  £ 
suggestive  of  inquiry  and  reflection.  Sermor  fa 
may  thus  be  found  in  stones  more  profitabl 
perhaps,  than  many  printed  or  spoken  one  ; 
which  he  who  runs  may  read.    The  stnalle 
appearances  linkthemselves  with  the  grandei!  U, 
phenomena;  a  minute  speck  supplies  a  te:  i 
around  which  may  cluster  many  a  strikini  rj 
thought ;  and  by  means  of  a  hint  derived  froi 
a  mere  hue  or  line  in  a  little  stone— almo 
inappreciable  to  the  general  eye — may  be  r 
constructed  seas  and  continents  that  passe  i  v 
away  thousands  of  ages  ago — visions  of  lam 
scape  scenery  to  which  the  present  aspect  4  M 
the  globe  presents  no  parallel.    This  flexui' 
of  the  stone  tells  me  of  violent  volcanic  eru) 
tions,  by  which  the  soft,  newly-deposited  stri 
turn — the  muddy  precipitate  of  ocean  watei 
—  heaved  and  undulated  like  corn  in  tb 
breeze ;  that  lamination,  of  which  the  dar 
lines  regularly  alternate  with  the  grey,  speak 
eloquently  of  gentle  waves  rippling  musicall 
over  sandy  shores ;  and  the  irregular  proti 
berances,  which  I  see  here  and  there  over  tb 
stone,  are  the  casts  of  hollows  or  cracks  pr< 
duced  in  ancient  tide-beaches  by  shrinkage- 
similar  appearances  being  often  seen  und< 
our  feet,  as  we  walk  over  the  pavement  of  a 
most  any  of  our  towns.    Yonder  smooth  an 
striated  surface  of  granite  is  the  Kunic  wn 
ing  of  the  northern  Frost-king,  transport 
me  back  in  fancy  to  that  wonderful  ago  < 
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ien  glaciers  slid  over  mountain  rocks, 
owed  through  lowland  valleys,  where 
aow  grows,  and  the  snow  seldom  falls, 
f  there  be  a  block  of  sandstone,  it  may 
e  to  exhibit  not  only  ripple-marks  of 
it  seas,  but  also  footprints  of  unknown 
and  strange  tortoises  that  sought  then- 
long  the  water's  edge;  and  sometimes 
rials  of  former  things  more  accidental 
ladowy  than  even  these — such  as  fossil 
ops,  little  circular  and  oval  hollows, 
heir  casts — supposed  to  be  impressions 
ced  by  rain  and  hail,  and  indicating  by 
varying  appearances  the  character  of 
ower,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  that 
led  when  it  was  falling.  Every  one  has 
of  the  crazy  Greek  who  went  about  ex- 
lg  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  the  building 
he  wished  to  sell ;  but  in  the  structure 
h  geological  system  every  stone  is  sig- 
it  of  the  whole.  Each  fragment,  how- 
ninute,  is  a  record  of. the  terrestrial 
es  that  occurred  when  it  was  formed ; 
ned  in  every  hue  and  line  is  the  story 
physical  conditions  under  which  it  was 
3ed.  The  Ten  Commandments  were 
ore  clearly  engraved  on  the  two  tables 
le  than  the  laws  of  nature  that  operated 
formation  are  impressed  upon  the  small- 
>bble  by  the  wayside.  Its  materials 
i  an  unmistakeable  clue  to  its  origin, 
3  shape  unfolds  its  subsequent  history. 
,as  impressed  the  marks  of  the  revolu- 
>f  the  earth  not  merely  upon  large  tracts 
;ntry  and  enormous  strata  of  rock  and 
;ain  range — difficult  of  access  and  incon- 
it  for  study — but  even  upon  the  smallest 
so  that  the  annals  of  creation  are  mul- 
l  by  myriads  of  copies,  and  can  never  be 
Man  cannot  urge  the  excuse  that  he 
i  means  of  knowing  the  doings  of  the 
n  the  past  silent  ages  of  the  earth,  that 
ith  in  the  deep  and  His  footsteps  in  the 
waters  are  hopelessly  unknown.  Go 
he  may,  look  where  he  pleases,  he  will 
e  medals  of  creation — the  signet  marks 
Almighty — stamped  indelibly  and  un- 
ceably  upon  the  smallest  fragments  of 
imb,  dead  earth ;  so  that  if  he  should 
tefully  hold  his  peace,  and  withhold  the 
ibute  of  praise  to  the  Creator,  "  the  very 
would  immediately  cry  out."  Anato- 
of  scenery,  who  look  beneath  the  sur- 
>  the  skeleton  of  the  earth,  tell  us  that 
atures  of  mountains  and  valleys  are  de- 
nt upon  the  geological  character  of  their 
ials;  and,  therefore,  those  who  are  skil- 
tho  art  can  tell  from  the  outlines  of  the 
iape  the  nature  of  the  underlying  rocks, 
igh  no  part  of  them  crop  above  ground, 
•sing  glance  at  the  wayside  walls  will 
the  prominent  geology  of  any  district, 
s  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf  and  the 
cement  of  veins  on  its  surface  suggest 
ipeai'ance  of  the  whole  tree  from  which 
fallen,  or  as  a  fragment  of  a  tooth  or  a 
can  call  up  the  picture  of  the  whole 
1  of  whom  it  formed  a  part.  In  Aber- 
lire,  the  walls  are  built  principally  of 
e,  grey  and  red ;  in  Perthshire,  of  gneiss 
•.hist;  in  Mid-Lothian  aud  Lanarkshire, 
idstone;  and  in  the  southern  Scottish 
es  generally,  of  trap  and  porphyry, 
.imes  they  are  composed  of  transported 
ials,  not  native  to  the  district ;  and  the 
y  of  these  opens  up  a  field  of  delightful 
ation.  But  there  are  no  walls  so  inte- 
;  as  those  which  occur  in  the  mountain 


districts  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Lancashire.  In  almost  every  stone  are  em- 
bedded fossil  shells,  and  those  beautiful  jointed 
corals  called  encrinitcs,  which  look  like  petri- 
fied lilies,  and  have  no  living  representatives 
in  the  ocean  at  the  present  day.  Even  the 
most  homogeneous  blocks  are  found  on  close 
inspection  to  be  composed  entirely  of  miner- 
alized skeletons,  and  to  form  the  graves  of 
whole  hecatombs  of  shells  and  corallines  long 
ago  extinct.  Strange  to  think  that  our  lime- 
stone rocks  are  formed  of  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter secreted  by  living  creatures  from  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  their  own  shelly  cover- 
ings when  dead,  just  as  our  coal-beds  are  the 
carbonized  remains  of  former  green,  luxuriant 
forests.  Thus,  while  walking  along  the  high- 
way in  almost  any  locality,  the  most  hasty  ex- 
amination of  the  wall  on  either  side  furnishes 
the  student  of  nature  with  abundant  subjects 
for  reflection ;  and  those  lofty  dykes,  built  by 
the  farmer  to  keep  in  his  cattle,  or  by  the 
jealous  proprietor  to  secure  the  privacy  of  his 
domain,  while  they  forbid  all  views  of  the 
surrounding  country,  amply  compensate  for 
the  restriction  they  impose  by  the  truths  en- 
graven on  their  seemingly  blank  but  really 
eloquent  pages. — Holidays  on  High  Lands. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

Then  I  went  to  Chesterfield,  to  seek  out 
and  meet  with  those  people  called  Independ- 
ents; for  I  liked  the  name,  seeing  nothing  at 
all  in  man  to  depend  on  ;  but  they  depended 
only  upon  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
in  his  own  body,  yet  did  not  come  to  see  him 
nor  his  appearance  in  themselves  to  be  their 
life,  and  had  not  heard  his  voice,  and  the  Word 
of  God  they  had  not  abiding  in  them ;  so 
were  dead  professors,  and  dry  trees,  not  bring- 
ing forth  fruit.  But  they  preached  free  grace, 
universal  love,  general  redemption,  and  ten- 
dered mercy  to  all.  This  pleased  me  well, 
far  better  than  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  of 
election  and  reprobation  ;  yet  I  was  not  sat- 
isfied nor  easy,  for  I  read  Scripture  very  much, 
and  saw  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  the  se- 
cret help  of  Almighty  God,  which  he  afforded 
me  in  his  infinte  love,  that  as  many  as  were  led 
and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  were 
sons  of  God ;  and  that,  if  any  man  has  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  This  is 
such  a  clear  distinction  between  the  children 
of  God  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  or 
the  children  of  this  world,  that  there  is  no 
uniting  them.  This  is  clear  from  the  holy 
Scriptures.  For  light  and  darkness  ai*e  op- 
posites  ;  and  Christ  and  Belial,  believers  and 
infidels  are  past  uniting,  without  a  new  crea- 
tion, a  new  birth,  which  the  unconverted  are 
encouraged  to  wait  for,  seek  for,  beg  and  hope 
for<  ***** 

One  day,  in  corn  harvest,  as  I  was  riding 
on  the  road  to  Sheldon,  in  deep  exercise,  and 
taking  a  view  of  my  condition,  being  in  deep 
tribulation  and  anguish,  condemning  andjudg- 
ing  myself,  it  pleased  the  Lord,  on  a  sudden, 
unexpectedly  and  unlooked  for,  to  cause  the 
Day  Star  to  arise  in  my  heart,  and  the  Sun 
of  Eighteousness  with  healing  in  his  wings, 
even  when  the  sorrows  of  hell  seemed  to  take 
hold  on  me.  Then  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  ap- 
pear in  me,  and  to  visit  me  with  the  Day- 
spring  from  on  high,  in  a  very  powerful  and 
wonderful  manner,  in  great  mercy,  goodness, 
good-will  and  infinite  loving  kindness.  I  was, 
in  my  inward  man,  full  of  the  power  and 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  his  heavenly, 


glorious  light  shone  in  me  mightily;  so  that 
I  may  truly  say,  it  far  exceeded  the  bright- 
ness of  the  outward  day ;  and  the  eye  of  my 
understanding  was  opened,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  Lord's  holy  Spirit  that  appeared  in 
me,  and  I  believed,  and  could  do  no  otherwise. 

Oh  !  then  I  was  glad,  and  my  soul  was  filled 
with  joy,  because  I  had  met  with  the  Lord, 
who  I  knew  was  sufficient  to  teach  me  all 
things;  and  gave  me  to  see  that  my  sins  would 
be  remitted  and  forgiven,  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Christ  Jesus  was  now  become 
my  light  and  my  salvation,  and  living  faith 
sprang  in  me  ;  for  I  felt  power  and  strength 
to  believe,  and  I  then  saw  and  felt  what  true 
faith  was,  and  also  that  I  never  had  had  true, 
living  faith  before  then;  this  was  the  free  gift 
of  God,  for  it  sprung  up  in  his  power,  and 
stands  in  it. 

I  also  saw  life  eternal  manifested  through 
Christ  Jesus  ;  so  I  tasted  of  the  good  word  of 
God,  and  was  made  a  partaker  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  enlightened  ;  for  the  life  was 
manifested,  and  I  Baw  it,  and  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  come,  and  gave  me  an  understanding 
to  know  him  that  is  true  ;  for  he  revealed  him- 
self, or  made  himself  known  in  me  and  to  me. 

Now  my  soul  was  quickened  aud  enlivened 
in  Him  and  by  Him,  in  whom  is  life;  and  I 
also  heard  him  as  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  my  soul,  who  was  come  near,  even  to  my 
own  soul ;  and  the  holy  Scriptures  were  open- 
ed to  me  to  my  admiration  and  joy,  and  I  un- 
derstood them  far  beyond  what  I  had  done 
before ;  and  they  became  more  sweet,  com- 
fortable and  precious  to  me,  that  I  wondered 
I  had  never  seen  them  so  before,  having  read 
them  so  much  night  and  day.  But  now  the 
Lord  gave  me  in  measure  to  understand  them, 
for  they  were  very  plain,  and  that  no  man 
knows  them  but  those  to  whom  it  is  given, 
by  the  holy  Spirit  of  Him  who  hath  the  key 
of  David,  and  opens  and  shuts  as  he  pleaseth. 
I  kept  what  I  had  found  that  day,  and  it  was 
to  me  as  the  Pearl  of  great  price,  hid  in  my 
own  field,  that  I  had  sought  in  divers  forms 
and  professions.  And  I  now  understood  the 
parables  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  in  my  own 
house,  and  of  the  little  leaven  that  lay  hid  in 
my  three  measures  of  meal,  which  I  saw  was 
my  body,  soul  and  spirit;  and  that  it  had  long 
been  working  in  me,  whilst  I  knew  it  not,  in 
order  to  leaven  my  whole  lump,  with  its  own 
divine  nature,  that  was  capable  of  being  lea- 
vened into  good,  by  the  working  of  that  good 
and  perfect  gift  which  was  come  down  from 
above,  and  was  freely  given  me  of  God  ;  for 
the  sons  of  God  were  led  and  guided  into  all 
truth,  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  Truth. — J.  Graf- 
ton. 

 * »  

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court. 

This  curious  book  is  the  record  of  the  ex- 
periences and  observations  of  an  English 
woman,  who  spent  six  years,  from  18G2  to 
1868,  at  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Siam, 
employed  by  him  as  teacher  for  his  children, 
and  also  in  part  as  private  secretary.  It 
shows  that  the  authoress  was  a  woman  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  strength  of  intellect, 
as  well  as  of  unusual  firmness  and  force  of 
character:  qualities  which,  in  that  despotic 
court  and  in  the  position  which  she  held,  were 
often  severely  tested. 

The  supreme  sovereign,  Maha  Mongkut, 
(for  in  Siam  there  is  a  second  king,  with  no 
very  definite  duties  to  perform)  was  called  to 
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the  throne  in  1851,  at  the  mature  age  of  45. 
Hie  previous  life  had  been  mainly  devoted  to 
intellectual  pursuits.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
Sanscrit,  an  earnest  student  of  the  English 
language,  and  devoted  much  time  to  Theology, 
History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and  especially 
Astronomy.  In  these  studies  he  was  assisted 
by  the  American  missionaries  residing  in  Siam, 
for  whom  he  ever  retained  a  sincere  respect. 
Though  he  never  embraced  the  religious  doc- 
trines they  endeavored  to  inculcate,  he  mani- 
fested an  enlightened  toleration  of  all  creeds 
and  sects.  After  his  elevation  to  supreme 
power,  he  retained  his  studious  habits,  though 
somewhat  interrupted  by  official  cares.  The 
English  language  was  an  especially  favorite 
subject  of  study,  and  it  was  this  probably 
that  led  to  the  employment  of  our  authoress 
to  instruct  some  of  his  wives  and  children. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  useful  prince, 
and  well  disposed  to  seek  the  good  of  his 
people,  though  often  harsh  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  palace,  and  exhibiting  that 
selfish  disregard  of  the  comforts  and  rights  of 
others,  which  is  an  almost  inseparable  accom- 
paniment of  despotic  power.  Some  incidents 
related  by  our  authoress  furnish  amusing  illus- 
trations of  this,  as  well  as  of  that  fondness  for 
study,  which  was  a  marked  feature  in  his 
character. 

"  His  majesty  was  the  most  capricious  of 
kings  as  to  his  working  moods, — busy  when 
the  average  man  should  be  sleeping,  sleeping 
while  letters,  papers,  despatches,  messengers, 
mail-boats  waited.  More  than  once  had  we 
been  aroused  at  dead  of  night  by  noisy  female 
slaves,  and  dragged  in  hot  haste  and  conster- 
nation to  the  Hall  of  Audience,  only  to  find 
that  his  majesty  was,  not  at  his  last  gasp,  as 
we  had  feared,  but  simply  bothered  to  find  in 
Webster's  Dictionary  some  word  that  was  to 
be  found  nowhere  but  in  his  own  fertile  brain ; 
or  perhaps  in  excited  chase  of  the  classical 
term  for  some  trifle  he  was  on  the  point  of 
ordering  from  London, — and  that  word  was 
sure  to  be  a  stranger  to  my  brain. 

"  Before  my  arrival  in  Bangkok  it  had  been 
his  not  uncommon  practice  to  send  for  a  mis- 
sionary at  midnight,  have  him  beguiled  or 
abducted  from  his  bed,  and  conveyed  by  boat 
to  the  palace,  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  in- 
quire if  it  would  not  be  more  elegant  to  write 
murky  instead  of  obscure,  or  gloomily  dark 
rather  than  not  clearly  apparent.  And  if  the 
wretched  man  should  venture  to  declare  his 
honest  preference  for  the  ordinaiy  over  the 
extraordinary  form  of  expression,  he  was 
forthwith  dismissed  with  irony,  arrogance,  or 
even  insult,  and  without  a  word  of  apology 
for  the  rude  invasion  of  his  rest. 

"  One  night,  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  bed  like  any 
plain  citizen  of  regular  habits,  his  majesty 
fell  to  thinking  how  most  accurately  to  render 
into  English  the  troublesome  Siamese  word 
phi*  which  admits  of  a  variety  of  interpreta- 
tions. After  puzzling  over  it  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  all  to  no  purpose,  he  ordered  one 
of  his  lesser  state  barges  to  be  manned  and 
despatched  with  all  speed  for  the  British 
Consul.  That  functionary,  inspired  with  live- 
ly alarm  by  so  startling  a  summons,  dressed 
himself  with  unceremonious  celerity,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  palace,  conjecturing  on  the  way 
all  imaginable  possibilities  of  politics  and  di- 
plomacy, revolution  or  invasion.  To  his  vexa- 

*  Ghost,  spirit,  soul,  devil,  evil  angel. 


tion,  not  less  than  his  surprise,  he  found  the 
king  in  dishabille,  engaged  with  a  Siamese- 
English  vocabulary.  His  preposterous  majesty 
gravely  laid  the  case  before  the  consul,  who, 
though  inwardly  chafing,  had  no  choice  but 
to  decide  with  grace,  and  go  back  to  bed  with 
philosophy." 

In  the  preface  to  her  book,  our  authoress 
gives  the  following  letter,  written  by  the  king 
himself,  informing  her  of  his  acceptance  of 
her  offer  to  act  as  instructor  to  his  children : 

"  English  Era,  1862,  26th  February, 
Grand  Royal  Palace,  Bangkok. 
"  To  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leonowens : — 

"Madam:  We  are. in  good  pleasure,  and 
satisfaction  in  heart,  that  you  are  in  willing- 
ness to  undertake  the  education  of  our  be- 
loved royal  children.  And  we  hope  that  in 
doing  your  education  on  us  and  on  our  chil- 
dren (whom  English  call  inhabitants  of  be- 
nighted land)  you  will  do  your  best  endeavor 
for  knowledge  of  English  language,  science, 
and  literature,  and  not  for  conversion  to 
Christianity;  as  the  followers  of  Buddha  are 
mostly  aware  of  the  powerfulness  of  truth  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
are  desirous  to  have  facility  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  more  than  new  reli- 
gions. 

"  We  beg  to  invite  you  to  our  royal  palace 
to  do  your  best  endeavorment  upon  us  and 
our  children.  We  shall  expect  to  see  you 
here  on  return  of  Siamese  steamer  Chow 
Phya. 

"  We  have  written  to  Mr.  William  Adamson, 
and  to  our  consul  at  Singapore,  to  authorize 
to  do  best  arrangement  for  you  and  ourselves. 
"  Believe  me  your  faithfully, 
(Signed)       S.  S.  P.  P.  Maha  Mongkut." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

William  Wiikrforce. 

The  following  brief  notice  of  this  good  and 
distinguished  man  is  derived  from  Dr.  Thomas' 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

"  William  Wilberforce,  an  illustrious  English 
philanthropist  and  statesman,  born  at  Hull,  on 
the  24th  of  Eighth  month,  1759,  was  a  son  of 
Robert  Wilberforce,  a  merchant,  who  died  in 
17G8.  When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
he  felt  deep  religious  impressions,  which  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  his  friends  spared 
no  pains  to  stifle.  He  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  in  1776,  and  became  a 
general  favorite  among  the  students.  '  There 
was  no  one'  says  I.  Gisborne,  1  at  all  like  him 
for  power  of  entertainment.'  Wilberforce  in- 
forms that  he  was  a  good  classic,  but  neglected 
mathematics  almost  entirely.  Before  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  he  inherited  an  ample  for- 
tune. He  formed  at  Cambridge  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  William  Pitt,  of  whom  he 
became  an  intimate  friend,  soon  after  he  left 
college.  Having  resolved  to  enter  public  life, 
he  offered  himself  a  candidate  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  for  Hull,  in  1780. 
This  election  cost  hi  m  over  £8,000.  He  en- 
tered parliament  as  an  opponent  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  and  of  Lord  North's  administration  ; 
but  he  was  rather  an  independent  member 
than  a  partisan.  After  Pitt  became  a  cabinet 
minister  in  1782,  he  often  lodged  in  Wil 
berforce's  villa  at  Wembledon.  With  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  and  eloquence  surpassed 
by  few,  he  entered  upon  public  life  possessed 
of' the  best  personal  connections  in  his  intimate 
friendship  with  the  great  minister.    In  1783 


he  visited  France  in  company  with  Pitt, 
made  a  famous  speech  against  the  coalition 
Lord  North  and  Charles  James  Fox,  in  17 
and,  as  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  was  elected 
member  for  Yorkshire.  He  passed  part  of  t 
years  1784  and  1785  in  a  continental  tc 
with  Isaac  Milner,  during  which  he  becai 
deeply  interested  in  vital  religion.  On  his 
turn,  he  commenced  a  private  journal, 
which  he  kept  a  record  of  his  spiritual  ct 
flicts  and  devotional  exercises.  '  He  now  I 
gan,'  saye  his  sons,  '  to  open  to  his  friends,  t 
change  which  had  passed  upon  him.'  Ia 
letter  to  Pitt,  he  wrote,  '  I  can  no  more  be 
much  of  a  party  man  as  I  have  been  befoi 
Pitt's  answer  was  full  of  kindness,  but 
tried  to  reason  him  out  of  his  convictions. 

Among  the  results  of  his  conversion  w 
the  devotion  of  his  life  to  the  arduous  ent( 
prise  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
1787  Thomas  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  ai 
ten  others,  formed  a  committee  to  prouic 
the  suppression  of  the  trade,  in  co-operatii 
with  Wilberforce,  who  also  received  from  P 
a  promise  of  assistance.  In  1788,  Pitt  mov 
a  resolution  binding  the  House  to  consider  t 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  early  in  the  ensuii 
session.  Wilberforce  made  a  long  and  al 
speech  on  the  subject  in  1789.  He  was  sa 
ported  in  the  noblest  manner  by  Pitt,  Bar 
and  Fox.  The  movement,  however,  encou 
tered  long  and  bitter  opposition.  He  open  __ 
the  campaign  in  1790,  by  a  motion  which  w 
carried,  for  referring  to  a  special  committ 
the  examination  of  witnesses.  After  the  ei 
of  the  session  he  made  himself  master  of  t 
vast  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been  collet 
ed  on  the  subject.  In  1791  the  motion  fjfc: 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  rejecte 
eighty-eight  members  voting  for  it,  and  o: 
hundred  and  sixty-three  against  it. 

The  war  against  France,  which  he  opposcj 
in  1792,  caused  the  first  decided  political  set 
ration  between  him  and  Pitt.  He  had  t 
courage  to  withstand  the  popular  currei 
and  offended  many  of  his  friends  by  movii 
an  amendment  to  the  address  on  the  wi 
about  the  end  of  1794.  In  1796  he  aga 
brought  in  an  abolition  bill,  which  was  c 
feated  by  a  small  majority. 

He  was  re-elected  a  member  for  thecoun 
of  York  in  1796.  In  1797  he  married  B; 
bara  Ann  Spooner,  and  published  a  work  c 
titled  a  "  Practical  view  of  the  Prevailing  I  |ii 
ligious  System  of  Professed  Christians,  0C 
trasted  with  Real  Christianity,"  which  w 
received  with  great  favor.  It  ran  throa 
five  editions  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
1826,  fifteen  editions  had  been  issued  in 
land,  besides  twenty-five  editions  in  the  Unit 
States.  In  1798  he  renewed  his  motion 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  w 
feated  by  a  majority  of  four  votes.  In 
he  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  immediate 
lition,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majori 
thirty.  In  1804  he  procured  the  asse 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  first  readi 
his  abolition  bill.  Pitt  pressed  earnest!; 
a  postponement  of  the  abolition  question, 
Wilberforce  said  he  would  never  make 
holy  cause  subservient  to  the  interes 
party.  On  the  second  reading  he  was  d 
ed  by  seventy-seven  to  seventy.  The 
family  opposed  abolition,  but  the  mini 
Fox  and  Grenville,  who  came  into  pc 
1806,  cordially  supported  the  measure 
triumphed  at  last  in  1807.  On  the  fir 
sage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Com 
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ndred  and  eighty-three  were  for  it  and 
xteen  against  it. 

;ontinued  to  represent  Yorkshire  until 
laving  been  elected  five  times  without 
3st,  and  he  was  chosen  a  member  for 
ire  in  that  year.  He  supported  the 
i  for  the  emancipation  of  Boman  Catho- 
1813,  though  "  all  the  religious  people 
>n  the  other  side." 

ut  1818  he  began  to  agitate  the  emanci- 
of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  on  which 
ite  an  appeal  to  the  nation  in  1823.  On 
t  of  his  declining  health,  he  entrusted 
magement  of  the  cause  in  the  House  of 
ons  to  T.  Fowell  Buxton.  He  retired 
'arliament  in  1825,  and  survived  until 
11  for  abolition  of  slavery  was  read  a 
time.  Three  days  after  that  event  he 
London  in  the  Second  mo.,  1833. 
>erforce  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
tion  of  the  Bible  Society  in  1803.  He 
liberal  contributor  to  various  charitable 
tions,  and  gave  privately  much  money 
poor. 

[temporary  with  Lord  Grenville  and 
tt,'  says  Lord  Brougham,  1  appeared  a 
l  some  respects  more  illustrious  than 
— one  who  among  the  greatest  bene- 
of  the  human  race,  holds  an  exalted 
, — one  whose  genius  was  elevated  by 
tues,  and  exalted  by  his  piety.'  " 
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Philadelphia,  6th  mo.  5th,  1871. 
s  of  "The  Friend," 

emed  Friends, — From  a  tract  recently 
ted  quite  extensively  in  Philadelphia 
vicinity,  I  copy  the  following  expres- 
xnd  would  ask,  are  they  such  as  would 
ly  to  be  spoken,  printed  or  circulated 
one  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
s'  views  of  Gospel  truth  ;  or,  in  other 
are  they  "  sound  in  word  and  doc- 
The  italics  are  the  authors. 
Your  friend,  truly, 

S. 

*  " But  how  can  you  become  righteous? 
the  great  question.    There  are  only 
lys  by  whicn  you  can  be  made  right- 
as  to  be  accepted  of  God. 
e  is,  to  satisfy  God  for  all  the  sins  you 
^mmitted  against  Him,  and  afterward 
)  his  whole  law  perfectly.    The  other 
nd  a  substitute  to  do  this  in  your  stead, 
w,  by  the  first  of  these  ways,  you  know 
■  hearts  that  for  you,  righteousness  in 
ht  of  God  is  impossible.    But  by  the 
the  great  end  can  be  obtained.  For 
)t  willing  that  we  should  perish,  has 
,ed  just  such  a  substitute,  in  the  person 
wn  Son,  'that  whosoever  believeth  in 
lOuld  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
esus  came  to  die  in  the  stead  of  the 
-to  bear  the  curse  which  the  law  has 
need  upon  the  sinner's  sin.    And  now, 
His  atoning  death,  '  all  that  believe 
tified  from  all  things.'    So,  if  you  be- 
Christ  really  as  your  substitute  and 
aviour,  you  are,  at  this  moment,  com- 
him,  and  accepted  in  him,  and  in  him 
tless  before  God  as  if  you  had  never 
you  are,  properly  speaking,  accepted 
;eous  through  believing  in  Christ.  *  * 


And  unless  you  are  thus  made  good — unless 
you  are  born  again,  and  made  a  new  creaturo 
in  Christ  Jesus,  you  will  be  eternally  lost. 
But  if  you  thus  believe  in  Christ  as  your  sub- 
stitute, who  bore  the  dreadful  punishment  of 
your  sin,  and  the  curse  of  the  law  that  you 
have  broken,  then  you  aro  saved." 

In  replying  to  the  query  respecting  the 
above  extract,  we  may  first  observe,  that 
there  are  several  points  in  it,  which,  if  re- 
spectively referred  to,  would  lead  into  an  ex- 
position of  christian  doctrine,  for  which,  did 
we  think  ourselves  competent,  we  have  neither 
time  nor  space.  But  we  apprehend  the  stress 
of  the  question  relates  mainly  to  the  manner 
in  which  belief  in  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the 
extract,  and  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the 
term  "  substitute." 

The  word  "  substitute"  applied  to  Christ  as 
expressive  of  his  relation  to  sinners,  is  nn- 
scriptural,  and  it  appears  to  us,  inappropriate 
and  calculated  to  lead  to  a  false  dependence. 
He  is  said  to  be  our  passover,  sacrified  for  us; 
to  have  borne  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree  ;  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  ;  to  have  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  ;  to  be  made  unto  us,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption  ; 
but  He  is  no  where  said  to  be  our  substitute, 
nor  that  He  was  treated  by  his  Father  as 
though  He  were  a  sinner.  He  voluntarily 
laid  down  his  life,  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
death,  giving  himself  a  ransom  for  our  sins, 
and  thus  opening  the  door  of  reconciliation, 
but  in  no  one  of  these  offices  can  He  be  pro- 
perly said  to  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  the 
sinner,  or  been  made  a  substitute  for  him. 

We  know  not  the  tenor  of  the  work  from 
which  the  extract  is  taken,  but  as  the  latter 
is  presented,  it  conveys  the  idea  that  by  be- 
lief in  Christ  as  He  appeared  among  men,  in 
"  his  atoning  death,"  and  as  the  sinner's  sub- 
stitute and  Saviour,  whether  that  belief  is  de- 
rived simply  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
from  preaching  or  teaching,  the  sinner  is  justi- 
fied, and  without  any  change  being  wrought  in 
himself,  he  is  instantly  accepted  as  righteous, 
and  is  complete  in  Christ.  If  this  apparent 
meaning  is  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  paragraph,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  unscriptural,  and  contrary  to 
the  belief  of  Friends.  They  have  always  held 
that  repentance  towards  God,  as  well  as  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  indispensable ; 
that  none  are  accepted  and  complete  in 
Christ  while  they  are  in  sin  ;  that  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead — works  wrought  in  man 
by  the  transforming  power  of  Christ  within, 
and  by  man  under  the  influence  of  his  Spirit 
— and  that  it  is  only  they  "that  do  his  com- 
mandments, who  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of 
life,  aud  may  enter  through  the  gates  into  the 
city." 

If  the  words  "  believeth  in  Him"  aro  in- 
tended to  refer  to  that  living,  operative  faith, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  by  which  Christ  is 
laid  hold  of,  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  soul  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  (in  those  who  have 
the  knowledge  of  it)  faith  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance as  God  mauifest  in  the  flesh,  and  in 
his  meritorious  death  as  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  then  it  comprehends  co- 
operation with  that  Grace  which  bringcth  sal- 
vation, enabling  the  soul  to  work  out  its  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  aud  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.    Christ  is  the  author  of  eternal  sal- 


vation to  all  those  who  obey  him;  but  He  is 
not  our  "  substitute,"  to  relievo  us  from  con- 
demnation and  repentance  for  sin,  nor  so  as 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  our  drinking — in 
our  measure — of  the  cup  that  He  drank  of, 
and  being  baptized  with  the  baptism  where- 
with Ho  was  baptized.  All  his  true  born 
children  are  crucified  with  Him;  "buried 
with  Him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as 
He  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  they  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life."  And  unless  we  have  been 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  dca:,h, 
we  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection. 

By  his  death  Christ  purchased  for  mankind 
the  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  whereby 
He  lightoth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.  This  unspeakable  gift  manifests  it- 
self in  the  soul,  convicting  of  and  condemn- 
ing for  sin  ;  where  given  heed  to  and  co-op- 
erated with  leading  to  true  repentance,  and 
applying  the  purchased  forgiveness  for  past 
transgressions  by  giving  living  faith  in  the 
Lamb  of  God  and  his  atoning  sacrifice.  Thus 
it  is  those  who  walk  in  the  Light,  as  God  is 
in  the  light,  that  experience  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  son  to  cleanse  them  from  all 
sin.  "Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  He 
saveth  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

E.Barclay  says:  "For  since  Christ  said, 
'  It  is  finished,'  and  did  finish  his  work,  six- 
teen hundred  years  ago  and  upwards,  if  He 
so  fully  perfected  redemption  then,  and  did 
actually  reconcile  every  one  that  is  to  be  sav- 
ed, not  simply  opening  a  door  of  mercy  for 
them,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  his  body  by 
which  they  may  obtain  remission  of  their 
sins  when  they  repent,  and  communicating 
unto  them  a  measure  of  his  grace,  by  which 
they  may  see  their  sins  and  be  able  to  repent ; 
but  really  making  them  to  be  reputed  as 
just,  either  before  they  believe — as  say  the 
Antinornians — or  after  they  have  assented  to  the 
truth  of  the  history  of  Christ,  or  are  sprinkled 
with  the  baptism  of  water;  while  neverthe- 
less they  are  actually  unjust,  so  that  no  part 
of  their  redemption  is  to  be  wrought  by  Him 
now,  as  to  their  reconciliation  and  justifica- 
tion ;  then  the  whole  doctrinal  part  of  the 
Bible  is  useless  and  of  no  profit :  iu  vain  were 
the  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins,  and  in  vain  do  all  the 
preachers  bestow  their  labor,  spend  their 
breath  and  give  forth  writings  *  *  seeing  it 
is  all  but  actum  agere,  but  a  vain  and  ineffec- 
tual essay  to  do  that  which  is  already'  perfect- 
ly done  without  them." 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  while 
we  think  it  right  to  uphold  what  we  believe 
to  bo  the  correct  views  of  christian  faith  held 
by  Friends,  and  in  meekness  to  render  a  rea- 
son for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  we  neverthe- 
less feel  more  and  more  deeply  the  solemn 
character  of  these  sacred  subjects,  and  that 
thus  speaking  of  them  is  treading  on  holy 
ground.  The  great  truths  relating  to  the  mis- 
sion, the  offices  and  the  work  of  the  Saviour  of 
men,  the  utterly  incomprehensible  nature  and 
propitiatory  effects  of  his  a  toning  sacrifice,  aud 
the  supernatural  process  of  the  new  birth  uuto 
righteousness  through  the  transforming  pow- 
er of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are,  one  and  all,  so  far 
beyond  the  natural  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend  aud  define,  that  we  often 
shriuk  from  essaying  to  treat  on  them,  and 
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when  doing  so,  endeavor  to  keep,  as  nearly  | 
as  may  be,  to  language  employed  by  the  holy 
men,  Avho,  under  the  inspiration  of  Him  who 
sees  the  whole  at  a  glance,  left  on  record  what 
their  eyes  had  seen  and  their  hands  had 
handled  of  the  Word  of  Life.  It  is  one  thing 
to  speak  or  write  of  these  things  and  quite 
another  to  be  able  to  say  from  experience, 
"  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and 
hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  Him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  Him 
that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 
Would  that  all  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society  were  more  constantly  bearing  in  mind 
and  acting  up  to  the  simple  truth,  tbat  they 
are  the  children  of  God  who  are  under  the 
government  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  it 
is  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus 
that  sets  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
Then  would  there  be  no  dissent  from  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  no  divisions  among 
us.  Though  they  would  certainly  find  that 
the  christian's  path  is  a  narrow  one,  and  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  which  prepares  the 
fallen  spirit  of  man  for  "  glory,  honor  and  im- 
mortality," is  accompanied  with  many  tribu- 
lations and  deep  spiritual  baptisms,  yet  as 
they  continued  faithful  to  the  unfoldings  of  the 
light  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  bearing  the  cross 
laid  upon  them,  they  would  experience,  as 
each  day  passed  by,  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  to  the  believers  in  his 
time,  "  Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  than  when 
we  believed,"  and  by  perseverence  in  well  do- 
ing become  "  complete  in  Christ,"  who  by  one 
offering  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are 
sanctified. 

SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — It  is  announced  that  the  French  prisoners 
are  rapidly  returning  from  Germany  to  France. 

The  restoration  of  the  public  buildings  destroyed  by 
the  Paris  insurgents  has  already  commenced. 

General  Douai  has  issued  an  order  that  all  civilians 
found  with  arms  in  their  possession  after  a  certain  day, 
shall  be  tried  by  court-martial. 

The  sacred  vessels  and  valuable  ornaments  taken  by 
the  Communists  from  the  various  places  of  public  wor- 
ship have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  discovered  in 
the  mint  and  other  places. 

It  is  expected  that  the  seat  of  government  will  shortly 
be  removed  to  Paris  from  Versailles. 

The  official  journal  announces  that  the  elections  to 
the  Assembly  in  113  districts,  will  be  held  on  the  2nd 
proximo.  The  same  journal  assures  the  people  that 
the  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  France  are  uninjured.  The 
official  journal  also  states  that  the  resignation  of  their 
seats  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  Duke  de  Aumale, 
was  about  to  be  communicated  to  the  Assembly.  These 
two  Orleans  princes  had  visited  President  Thiers, 
Grevy,  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  and  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  were  courteously  received. 
At  these  interviews  they  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
intriguing  against  the  republic.  The  Assembly  had 
previously,  by  a  vote  of  484  to  103,  abolished  the  pro- 
scription of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  removed  the 
political  disabilities  imposed  upon  its  members. 

A  motion  for  the  prolongation  of  Thiers'  term  of 
office,  as  chief  executive  of  France,  has  been  postponed 
until  after  the  completion  of  the  supplementary  elec- 
tions to  the  Assembly.  It  is  authoritatively  announced 
that  Thiers  favors  a  republic  for  the  future  government 
of  the  country. 

The  arrest  of  the  Communist  leaders  continues. 
Rossel  and  Courbet  were  found  concealed  in  Paris. 

The  damage  done  to  Paris  by  the  fighting  and  fires, 
and  wanton  destruction  of  property,  is  estimated  at 
800,000,000  francs. 

The  Italian  government  promises  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  authorities,  all  fugitive  insurgents 
who  reach  Italian  soil. 

The  fortresses  proposed  for  the  interior  of  Paris  have 
been  located  at  Montmartre  and  Chaumont,  and  the  en- 
gineers have  already  commenced  their  construction.  A 
bill  introduced  in  the  Assembly  for  rebuilding  the 
Column  of  Vendome,  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 


It  is  stated  that  twenty  thousand  of  the  Communist 
prisoners  will  be  transported  to  New  Caledonia,  an  is- 
land belonging  to  France,  in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean. 
New  Caledonia  is  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  New  Zea- 
land, but  much  nearer  the  equator. 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  presenting  to  the  Assem- 
bly a  bill  making  provision  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred 
millions  sterling,  urged  the  payment  of  the  war  indem- 
nity in  order  that  France  may  be  rid  of  the  Germans. 
The  minister  relied  for  success  in  the  raising  of  the 
loan,  upon  foreign  confidence  in  the  ability  of  France 
to  meet  her  obligations,  and  the  internal  energy  of  the 
nation. 

The  German  forces  have  commenced  evacuating  the 
Department  of  the  lower  Seine. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance  proposes  to  the 
Assembly  the  levying  of  additional  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  450,000,000  francs. 

The  Communists  who  are  to  be  transported  to  New 
Caledonia  will,  it  is  stated,  be  allowed  to  take  their 
families  with  them,  and  form  colonies. 

The  resignation  of  Favre,  as  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  reported.  Paris  is  already  crowded 
with  returning  citizens  and  strangers. 

The  French  government  has  determined  to  indemnify 
the  owners  of  houses  destroyed  during  the  recent  insur- 
rection. 

The  weather  in  England  continues  cold.  On  the  10th 
there  was  a  snow  storm  of  an  hours  duration  at  Bir- 
mingham. On  the  previous  day  there  was  a  fall  of 
snow  in  Yorkshire. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  passed  a  bill  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  government  for  the  repression  of  vio- 
lence in  Ireland.  The  army  regulation  bill  is  still 
under  debate.  On  the  8th,  Cardwell  defended  the  clause 
abolishing  the  sale  of  military  commissions.  An  inci- 
dental vote,  while  it  did  not  decide  the  question,  show- 
ed that  there  was  a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  the 
abolition. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
Canada  to  organize  territorial  governments  between  the 
dominion  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Hong  Kong  advices  report  that  a  coolie  ship,  in  its 
voyage  to  Callao,  had  been  burned  at  sea,  and  600 
coolies  perished  in  the  flames. 

Commercial  relations  between  France  and  Germany 
have  been  restored  to  the  same  footing  as  before  the  war. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  his  son  Alexis, 
arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  8th,  and  were  received  at  the 
station  by  the  Emperor  William  and  his  staff,  and  were 
escorted  to  the  palace  by  the  imperial  guard.  The  Em 
peror  left  Berlin  on  the  10th. 

The  Russian  campaign  against  Khiva  has  terminated 
successfully. 

A  St.  Petersburg  dispatch  states  that  crops  of  all 
kinds  in  Russia  promise  an  excellent  yield. 

The  Italian  government  has  officially  informed  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  that  the  capital  of  Italy,  on  the 
4th  of  next  month,  will  be  transferred  to  Rome.  The 
ambassadors  await  instructions  from  their  respective 
governments,  before  making  arrangements  for  a  change 
of  residence.  The  Austrian  government  has  instructed 
its  representative  to  follow  King  Victor  Emanuel  to 
Rome. 

An  Athens  dispatch  says  that  brigandage  has  been 
nearly  extirpated  from  the  country.  Turkey  has  given 
valuable  assistance  by  arresting  all  brigands  on  her 
frontier. 

The  Bank  of  Holland  has  reduced  the  rate  of  interest 
to  three  per  cent. 

In  1851,  London  had  2,362,326  inhabitants;  in  1861, 
2,803,034,  and  by  the  census  of  this  year  the  number  is 
3,251,804,  an  increase  of  889,478  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

On  the  12th  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  discussed 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Earl  Russel  op 
posed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  unless  the  arbitra 
tors  were  bound  only  by  international  and  British  laws 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  American  war.  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  declared  the  treaty  sacrificed  the  rights  of 
neutrals  to  American  susceptibilities.  The  speakers 
generally  approved  of  the  treaty  and  deprecated  any 
opposition  at  this  stage  of  the  business.  Earl  Russel 
finally  withdrew  his  motion  and  the  debate  was  brought 
to  a  close.  The  weather  in  England  is  unfavorable  for 
the  crops. 

London,  6th  mo.  12th.— Consols,  91|.  U.  S.  10-40's, 
5  per  cents,  884. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8}  a  8§(Z. ;  Orleans,  8J 

a  8|cZ. 

The  harvest  prospects  in  both  France  and  Prussia, 
are  said  to  be  discouraging.  In  the  more  eastern  por- 
tions of  Europe,  however,  the  crops  promise  well.  ■ 

The  emperor  and  empress  of  Brazil  arrived  in  the 


Tagus  on  the  12th  inst.  The  regent  of  Brazil  is 
vested  with  full  powers  during  the  absence  of  the 
peror.  The  Brazilian  government  has  presents 
the  Chambers  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  all  eh 
belonging  to  the  crowu.  Convict  slaves  are  also  t 
set  free  after  seven  years  imprisonment,  their  ow: 
to  be  indemnified  from  the  treasury.  The  bill  m 
with  strong  opposition  in  the  Chambers. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  intermenl 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  292.  There  wer 
deaths  of  consumption,  11  of  convulsions,  14  disesu 
the  heart,  16  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  13  inflam' 
tion  of  the  brain,  and  10  old  age. 

Large  deposits  of  cannel  coal  of  the  most  valu. 
kind  have,  it  is  stated,  been  found  on  the  mainlan 
Alaska,  and  on  the  Aleutian  Islands,  within  a  fewl 
dred  yards  of  an  excellent  harbor.  A  company 
been  formed  in  San  Francisco  to  work  the  mines. 

The  Arizona  Miner,  published  at  Prescott,  and 
Citizen,  published  at  Tueson,  in  the  same  territory, 
fend  the  massacre  of  Apache  Indians  at  Camp  Gr 
alleging  that  these  Indians,  while  camped  under  a 
tary  protection  at  that  point,  made  raids  on  the 
rounding  country,  committing  murders  and  drivinj 
the  stock  of  the  settlers. 

The  services  of  316  assistant  assessors  of  inte 
revenue  have  been  dispensed  with  since  the  first  0; 
year,  and  a  further  reduction  of  about  150  will  be  e 
during  the  present  month. 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  cil 
New  York  is  $1,075,000,000,  and  the  income  of : 
the  fixed  rate  of  taxation,  two  per  cent.,  is  121,5001 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotai 
on  the  12th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1J 
112|.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881, 117f ;  ditto,  1868,  114.', ;  c 
10-40,  109£.  Superfine  flour,  $5.60  a  $6  ;  finer  brs 
$6.15  a  $9.  White  Michigan  wheat,  $1.70;  ai 
State,  $1.65  ;  No.  2  Chicago  spring,  *1.52  a  $1.55. 
low,  corn,  77  a  79  cts.  Oats,  66  a  69  cts.  PAiZadef 
—Flour,  $5.25  a  *9.  Western  red  wheat,  $1.64;  P{ 
$1.53.  Yellow  corn,  75  cts.  Oats,  67  a  68  cts. 
cattle  sold  at  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  for  common, 
6>l  cts.  for  medium,  and  6>}  a  1\  cts.  for  prime.  S| 
4|  a  5}  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs  6  a  6  J  cts.  per  lb; 
for  corn  fed.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1 
No.  2  corn,  52|  a  53£  cts.  No.  2  oats,  Alh  a  51 
Rye,  81  cts.  St.  Louis. — Cotton,  18  cts.  Flour,  % 
a  #7.75.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.55;  No.  1 
$1.22  a  $1.23.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  51  a  52  cts. 
50  cts.    Lard,  9J  cts. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  having  chaB 
the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  will  be  held  < 
on  Fourth-day,  the  21st  inst.,  at  9.30  A.  M.  The  I 
mittee  on  Admission  will  meet  at  7.30  the  same  n 
ing,  and  that  on  Instruction  at  7  o'clock  the  precs 
evening. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  Schoti 
Seventh-day,  the  17th  inst. 

Samuel  Morris)! 
Phila.  6th  mo.  9th,  1871.  Oil 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee,  cot 
ances  will  meet  the  trains  that  lea  ve  the  city  at  2.31' 
4.45  p.  m.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  17th,  and  on  Third 
the  20th  inst. 


WANTED  FOR  A  FREEDMENS'  SCHOO 

Near  Stevenson,  Alabama. 
An  earnest,  but  prudent  and  thorough  T 
Colored — brought  up  among  Friends — preferrei 
place  offers  uncommon  inducements  as  an  oppo; 
for  the  kind  of  instruction  now  so  much  needi 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  A  young 
would  be  accepted  if  qualified.  Address, 

Y.  Warned 

Fifth  mo.  26,  1871.         Germantown,  Phila., J 


<i  it' 


M 
'A 
til 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Tuckerto 
J.,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Fifth  month,  1871,  JAGG 
Haines,  of  Medford,  to  Naomi  Parker,  of  the  ft 
place. 

 ,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Fifth  month, 

Friends'  Meeting-house,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  J. 
Worthington,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Susanna  1 
pincott,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  at  Friends',Meeting-house,  Pennsvilli 

Fifth  month  20th,  1871,  David  Stevens,  of 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  to  Anne  Milhouse 
former  place. 

william'h^^ 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Lichens  and  Mosses. 
mt  every  stone  is  made  venerable,  as 
le  adjoining  fruit-trees  and  espaliers, 
le  grey  rosettes  of  that  commonest  of 
ens,  the  stone  parmelia.    This  plant 
be  extensively  employed  by  the  High- 
j  in  dyeing  woollen  stuffs  of  a  dirty 
or  rather  reddish-brown,  color.    It  is 
Id  by  the  London  herbalists  solely  for 
i  of  bird-stuffers,  who  line  the  inside  of 
ises  and  decorate  the  branches  of  the 
ire  trees  upon  which  the  birds  perch 
.    There  are  also  numerous  specimens 
wall  of  the  yellow  parmelia.    In  the 
is  employed  at  the  present  day  as  a 
ff,  yielding  a  beautiful  golden  yellow 
lizable  coloring  matter,  called  chry- 
ic  acid,  which  is  nearly  identical  with 
low  coloring  matter  of  rhubarb ;  and, 
nus,  it  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  alka- 
they  invariably  communicate  to  its 
coloring  matter  a  beautiful  red  tint, 
e  most  ornamental  of  all  our  lichens, 
ht,  golden  thallus,  spreading  in  circles 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered 
umerous  small  orange  shields,  decks 
vish  profusion  the  rough  unmortared 
f  the  poor  man's  cottage ;  and  many  a 
itch  of  it  may  be  seen  covering  the 
ing  stones  of  some  hoary  castle  or  long- 
abbey  as  with  a  sunset  glory.  Grow- 
a  concentric  form,  when  it  attains  a 
size  the  central  parts  begin  to  decay 
appear,  leaving  only  a  narrow  circular 
iving  vegetable  matter.    In  this  man- 
overs  a  whole  wall  or  tree  with  spread- 
)les  of  growth  and  decay — analogous 
airy  rings  formed  by  the  growth  and 
'f  mushrooms  in  a  grassy  field.  This 
wafer  of  vegetation  is  attached  to  the 
y  slender  white  hairs  on  the  under 
looking  like  roots,  although  they  do 
3ess  the  power  of  selecting  and  appro- 
;  the  materials  of  growth  peculiar  to 
gans.    We  know  not  by  what  means 
derive  nourishment.    Some  species 
y  do  disintegrate  the  stones  on  which 
icur,  and  absorb  the  chemical  and 
substances  which  they  contain,  as  is 
proved  when  they  are  analyzed.  But 
re  numerous  class  are  found  only  on  the 
stones,  so  closely  appressed  and  level 


with  their  surface  that  they  seem  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  them.  In  this  way  they  con- 
tinue for  years,  aye  centuries  and  ages,  un- 
changed— their  matrix  as  well  as  their  own 
intense  vitality  resisting  all  decay.  There 
are  instances  of  encaustic  lichens  covering  the 
glaciated  surfaces  of  quartz  on  the  summits 
of  our  highest  hills,  which  may  probably  be 
reckoned  among  the  oldest  of  living  organ- 
isms. Such  species  can  obviously  derive  no 
benefit  save  mere  mechanical  support  from 
their  growing-place,  and  must  procure  their 
nourishment  entirely  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  their  coloring  matter  from  solar  reflec- 
tion. 

The  eye  of  the  naturalist,  educated  by  prac- 
tice to  almost  microscopic  keenness,  can  dis- 
cern scattered  over  the  wall  numerous  other 
specimens  of  this  singular  vegetation,  appear- 
ing like  mere  discolorations  or  weather-staias 
on  the  stones.  Some  are  scaly  fragments  so 
minute  as  to  require  very  close  inspection  to 
detect  them.  Others  are  indefinite  films  or 
nebulas  of  greyish  matter,  sprinkled  with  black 
dots  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Others 
are  granular  crusts  of  a  circular  form,  with  a 
zoned  border ;  and  when  two  or  three  of  them 
meet  together,  they  do  not  coalesce  and  be- 
come absorbed  into  one  huge  overgrown  in- 
dividual. The  frontier  of  each  is  strictly  pre- 
served by  a  narrow  black  border,  however  it 
may  grow  and  extend  itself,  as  zealously  as 
that  of  France  or  Austria.  The  law  against 
removing  a  neighbor's  landmark  is  as  strictly 
enforced  in  lichen  as  in  human  economy. 
When  a  stone  is  covered  with  a  series  of  these 
independent  lichens,  it  looks  like  a  miniature 
map  of  Germany  or  America;  the  zoned 
patches  resembling  the  states,  the  black  dots 
the  towns,  and  the  lines  and  cracks  in  the 
crust  the  rivers.  There  is  one  species  grow- 
ing on  pure  quartz,  an  exquisite  piece  of  na- 
tural mosaic  of  glossy  black  and  primi'ose 
yellow,  called  the  geographical  lichen,  from 
this  resemblance. 

Several  of  the  stones  are  sprinkled  with 
a  grey,  green,  or  yellow  powder,  as  dry  and 
finely  pulverized  as  quicklime  or  sulphur. 
These  grains  are  either  the  germs  of  lichens 
awaiting  development,  or  they  are  individual 
vital  cells,  capable  of  growing  into  new  plants, 
in  the  absence  of  proper  fruit.  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  these  pulverulent  masses  from 
the  powder  of  chalk,  verdigris,  or  sulphur ; 
and  yet  they  are  endowed  with  the  most  per- 
sistent vitality,  which  almost  no  adverse  cir- 
cumstances can  extinguish.  The  principle 
of  life  resides  in  each  of  these  grains  as  truly 
as  in  the  most  complicated  organism ;  and, 
though  reduced  here  to  the  very  simplest  ex- 
pression of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is  not  divest- 
ed of  its  mystery,  but  on  the  contrary  ren- 
dered more  wonderful  and  incomprehensible. 
A  wide  and  impassable  barrier  separates  these 
life-particles  from  the  grains  of  the  stone  on 
which  they  occur,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult 
in  some  cases  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 


other.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  structure 
displayed  by  those  protophytes  is  more  puz- 
zling to  the  botanist  than  any  amount  of  com- 
plexity would  have  been.  The  rudimentary 
stages  of  all  the  flowerloss  plants  appear  in 
this  singular  form.  The  germs  of  a  moss  are 
similar  to  those  of  a  lichen,  and  the  germs  ot 
a  lichen  to  those  of  a  fern  or  sea-weed.  These 
powdery  grains  represent  the  basis  from 
which  each  separate  system  of  life  starts,  to 
recede  so  widely  in  the  highest  forms  of  each 
order. 

When  the  powdery  lichens  occur  in  large 
quantities,  they  give  a  very  picturesque  effect 
to  rocks,  trees,  and  buildings.  The  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  in  the  outskirts  of  large 
towns  are  covered  with  a  green  powder,  fos- 
tered by  the  impurity  of  the  air;  a  similar 
substance  is  also  produced  in  damp,  low-lying 
woods,  where  the  trees  are  so  densely  crowd- 
ed as  to  prevent  proper  ventilation  and  free 
admission  of  light.  In  Eoslin  Chapel,  near 
Edinburgh,  the  curious  effect  of  the  rich  carv- 
ings of  the  walls  and  pillars  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  species  of  Lepraria,  of  a  deep 
verdigris  color,  covering  them  with  the  utmost 
profusion.  It  gives  an  appearance  of  hoary 
antiquity  to  the  structure,  and  is  the  genuine 
hue  of  poetry  and  romance.  On  boarded 
buildings,  old  palings,  and  walls  may  be  some- 
times seen  a  greyish  film  sprinkled  with  very 
red  particles,  turning  yellow  if  rubbed,  and 
exhaling  when  moistened  a  very  perceptible 
odor  of  violets ;  from  which  circumstance  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Lepraria  Folithus. 
Linnseus  met  with  it  frequently  in  his  tour 
through  CEland  and  East  Gothland,  covering 
the  stones  by  the  roadside  with  a  blood-red 
pigment.  It  also  spreads  over  the  wet  stones 
of  St.  Winifred's  Well  in  North  Wales,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
saint — a  superstition  which,  like  the  dark 
stain  in  the  floor  of  Holyrood  Palace,  one  has 
not  the  heart  to  disturb. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  him,  and  he  will  show  them  his  covenant." 
Such  were  Caleb  and  Joshua  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  it  is  recorded  of  them,  that  they 
wholly  followed  the  Lord,  and  were  thus  pre- 
pared not  only  to  bring  a  good  report  of  the 
promised  land,  but — very  different  from  the 
evil  spies — encouraged  the  children  of  Israel 
to  go  in  and  possess  it.  Their  faith  standing 
in  the  power  of  God,  they  could  say  to  their 
brethren,  "If  the  Lord  delight  in  us  then  will 
he  bring  us  into  the  land,  which  he  promised 
to  our  fathers ;"  and  in  this  manner  did  they 
still  the  murmurings  of  those  who  had  lost  tho 
shield  of  faith  in  that  Omnipotent  Arm  which 
had  been  so  miraculously  made  bare  in  de- 
livering them  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt, 
and  in  bringing  them  thus  far,  by  the  cloud 
by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

It  highly  behoves  the  members  of  the  So- 
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ciety  of  Friends,  circumstanced  and  placed  as 
they  are  among  other  bodies  of  christian  pro 
fessors,  "  to  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  where- 
with Christ  hath  made  them  free,  and  not 
become  entangled  again  with  the  yokeof bond 
age"  of  a  ceremonial  and  formal  profession  of 
the  Truth.  The  writer  of  these  remarks  being 
a  member  of  a  western  Yearly  Meeting,  would, 
in  the  feelings  of  much  brotherly  love,  say  to 
his  fellow  professors  everywhere,  Friends 
stand  in  the  counsel  of  God,  for  his  Arm  is 
not  shortened  that  He  cannot  save,  nor  his 
ear  grown  heavy  that  He  cannot  hear  the  cry- 
ing of  the  poor,  and  the  sighing  of  those 
who  have  no  other  helper  but  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty. 

I  well  remember  to  have  heard  the  late 
Samuel  Bettle,  who,  with  two  other  worthies 
spoken  of  in  this  essay,  may  be  numbered 
with  the  princes  in  Israel,  say,  in  lamenting 
over  the  division  in  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  "We  cannot  expect  the  breach  to 
be  healed  in  the  lifetime  of  those  who  have 
made  it,  but  if  Truth  prevails  it  will  be  done 
in  their  children's  time." 

That  dignified  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Eliza 
beth  Evans,  in  her  last  testimony  among  her 
friends  at  a  meeting  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  a  few 
hours  before  her  death,  said,  "  That  it  was  in 
the  night  season  Jacob  wrestled  with  the 
angel,  and  it  was  declared  of  him,  As  a  prince 
hast  thou  power  with  God  and  hast  pre 
vailed,'  "  adding,  "  what  a  mercy  it  was  that 
we  have  a  High  Priest  touched  with  a  feeling 
of  our  infirmities ;  and  wished  to  encourage 
all  to  persevere  in  this  deep,  inward,  fervent 
prayer.  She  did  believe  that  as  such  an  ex- 
ercise was  maintained  by  those  who  mourned 
for  the  desolation  of  Zion,  judges  would  be 
raised  up,  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  as  at 
the  beginning;"  adding,  "It  is  my  firm  belief 
and  faith  that  it  will  be  so,  though  I  may  not 
live  to  see  it,  yet  it  will  be  so." 

After  attending  a  meeting  within  the  limits 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  William  Evans 
records  his  feelings  in  the  following  expres- 
sions :  "  I  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  Lord  would  send  forth  messengers  as  in 
the  rise  of  the  Society,  to  gather  the  members 
back  to  practical  obedience  to  the  light  of  Christ 
in  the  heart."  About  two  years  before  he 
was  gathered  (as  we  have  good  ground  for 
believing)  to  his  everlasting  rest  in  Christ,  he 
records  a  prospect  impressed  on  his  mind  re- 
specting his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz  :  "In  contemplating  the 
trials  and  overturnings  to  which  our  religious 
Society  has  been  subjected  for  many  years  in 
this  country,  I  was  made  to  believe,  a  few 
days  since,  that  the  gracious  Shepherd  was 
still  near  to  us,  and  that  the  time  was  not 
very  far  off  when  he  would  go  through  his 
flock,  and  renew  the  visitations  of  his  love  to 
the  younger  members;  that  He  would  bestow 
gifts  upon  them  to  be  occupied  in  his  church, 
and  prepare  and  send  forth  servants  to  pro- 
claim and  spread  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  his  blessed  cause  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Hereby  the  beauty  and  strength  and  influ- 
ence of  our  Society  in  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  in  this  city,  will  be  restored ;  and  a  body 
of  solid  and  deeply-exercised  men  and  women 
would  be  again  raised  up  as  standard-bearers 
and  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  May 
the  Lord  hasten  it  in  his  time  and  way;  and 
enable  us  to  continue  to  bear  patiently  the 
sufferings  that  remain  for  us  to  endure,  for! 


our  own  sakes  and  for  one  another,  whatever 
they  may  be." 

I  cannot  well  conclude  these  few  observa- 
tions without  adverting  to  the  restoration  of 
James  Naylor,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  journal 
of  William  Dewsberry,  in  the  belief  that  the 
Lord,  as  we  stand  in  his  counsel,  renouncing 
the  wisdom  of  man,  which  remains  to  be  fool 
ishness  with  God,  is  able  to  work  for  us  far 
more  exceedingly  than  we  can  either  ask  or 
think. 

It  is  said  that  George  Fox  was  with  much 
difficulty  reconciled  to  J.  Naylor,  and  Wm. 
Dewsberry  appears  to  have  been  a  principal 
instrument  in  bringing  it  about.  Speaking 
of  a  journey  to  London,  and  of  tho  Lord's 
dealings  with  him  in  the  course  of  it,  the  latter 
says :  Who  hath  restored  many  captives,  and 
brought  in  many  that  were  turned  aside,  in 
much  brokenness  of  heart  in  the  sense  of  his 
mercy  in  their  recovery,  "  I  was  led  of  the 
Lord,"  he  continues,  "  into  London  according 
to  his  will,  in  the  service  he  had  determined  at 
that  time  in  that  place.  I  was  much  filled  with 
comfort  to  behold  his  appearance  amongst 
his  people,  who  did  mightily  refresh  his  babes 
with  his  own  presence.  The  Lord  laid  it  upon 
me  that  G.  Fox  and  J.  Naylor  might  meet 
together ;  my  travail  was  great  in  spirit,  until 
the  Lord  answered,  which  in  the  day  He  de- 
termined was  done;  mighty  was  his  majesty 
amongst  his  people  in  the  day  He  healed  up 
the  breach  which  had  been  so  long,  to  the 
sadness  of  the  hearts  of  many.  The  Lord 
clothed  my  dear  brethren  George  Fox,  Ed- 
ward Burrough,  and  Francis  Howgill,  with 
precious  wisdom;  his  healing  spirit  did  abound 
within  them,  with  tho  rest  of  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple there  that  day,  according  to  their  measure, 
and  the  Lord  was  with  J.  Naylor  and  ordered 
him  by  his  spirit,  so  that  the  measure  of  the 
Lord's  spirit  in  all  reached  to  embrace  it  with 
gladness  of  heart." 

Whilst  penning  the  foregoing,  my  mind  has 
frequently  recurred  to  the  account  we  have 
of  the  severe  famine  in  Israel,  when  Samaria 
was  closely  besieged ;  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  the  Prophet  Elisha,  saying, 
Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  to-morrow, 
about  this  time,  shall  a  measure  of  fine  flour 
be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of 
barley  for  a  shekel  in  the  gate  of  Samaria." 
But  a  lord,  on  whom  the  king  leaned,  an- 
swered the  man  of  God  :  If  the  Lord  would 
open  the  windows  of  heaven  could  this  thing 
be?  His  unbelief  in  the  power  of  God  in- 
curred the  reply  and  its  execution  upon  him: 
"  Thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt 
not  eat  thereof." 

In  concluding  this  memento  of  love  to  the 
brotherhood,  wherever  located,  let  me  say  to 
one  and  all  again,  Friends  stand  in  the  coun- 
sel of  God:  be  willing  to  become  as  a  little 
child,  in  order  to  obtain  an  admittance  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  this  state  of  reduc- 
tion the  promise  is  sure :  "  His  place  of  defence 
shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks :  his  bread 
shall  be  given  him,  his  waters  shall  be  sure." 
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It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  enemy  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  endeavoring  to  scatter  the 
sheep,  and  overthrow  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  in  three  ways,  viz.,  to  lessen  our 
estimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  light  of  Christ, 
to  set  the  Scriptures  above  the  Spirit,  by  which 
they  were  given  forth,  and  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard of  perfection. 


Logwood. — The  dye-wood  of  Campeachv 
which  the  English  call  logwood,  the  Spaniard 

palo  de  tinta,  and  to  which  savants  have  give'' 
the  barbarous  appellation  of  haimatoxylon  Cart 
pechianum,  is  a  tree  of  medium  size  and  pecii 
liar  appearance,  attaining  a  height,  unde* 
favorable  circumstances,  of  from  twelve  1 
thirteen  yards.    The  trunk  is  much  gnarlei  - 
and  full  of  irregular  cavities.    The  leaves  ai 
pinnated;  the  small  ones  never  fall  off,  an!? 
all  are  smooth  and  heart-shaped.  The  floweii  " 
are  small,  yellowish  in  color,  and  hang  if- 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Tbif 
fruit  is  a  very  flat,  lanceolated  husk,  contaii, 
ing  seeds  which  are  eaten  by  fowls,  as  in  fa< 
are  those  of  almost  all  the  vegetables  an|: 
fruits  that  are  found  here.    The  foliage  of  th 
logwood-tree  is  of  dark  green  and  very  lu; 
uriant.  During  the  early  period  of  its  growtl 
it  forms  thickets  quite  similar  to  those  of  tt 
hawthorn.    But  as  it  develops,  it  gathers  i 
impenetrable  masses.    In  the  forest  it  takJ  '■} 
entire  possession  of  the  ground,  which  remaii 
without  vegetation  under  its  shade.  It 
found  on  rocky  mountains  as  well  as  on  tl  r 
alluvial  plains,  but  it  grows  better  on  humi  :T 
deep  soil  which  is  periodically  inundated  b ::t 
the  overflow  of  the  rivers.    Its  growth  p 
rapid,  yet  its  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  cfW( 
be  long  preserved  under  ground.    It  is  ci  :r 
down  when  it  attains  ten  years'  growth.  B]|w 
lieved  from  its  shadow,  the  ground  soon  b 
comes  covered  with  a  nursery  of  young  pi 
which  only  need  light  and  air  to  reach 
turity.    Industry  can  never  imitate,  in 
respect,  the  economy  of  nature.  The  En 
vainly  endeavored,  in  the  Lucayo  Islands, 
in  various  other  of  their  transatlantic  poi 
sions,  to  propagate  this  precious -tree,  whicu-; 
in  its  wild  state,  flourishes  on  the  most  u  i 
friendly  soil.  ta; 

The  bark  of  the  logwood  is  of  dark  colo  Iri 
and  the  thin  and  yellowish  sap  contras 
strongly  with  the  reddish  shade  of  the  h 
which  darkens  rapidly  when  it  comes  in 
tact  with  the  atmosphere.    This  change 
color,  however,  is  only  superficial;  for  whi  : 
the  billets  have  become  faded  by  long  e 
sure  in  a  warehouse,  the  vender  always  c 
off  their  surface  before  delivering  them  1 
purchaser.    I  must  add  that  the  prin  ' 
dye  is  not  red,  like  that  of  the  Brazil 
(ccesalpina),  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
founded,  but  is  black,  shading  on  purple.  T 
tree  secretes,  in  addition,  a  reddish  and  trai 
parent  substance,  analogous  to  gum  Arab 
which,  it  is  said,  fixes  the  color  in  the  dyes 
The  forests  of  Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  whe 
the  logwood-tree  abounds,  are  interspers 
with  the  lagoons,  which  during  the  season 
the  floods  almost  always  communicate  wi 
navigable  streams.    The  wood  can  therefo 
be  cheaply  transported  from  place  to  plac 
yet  no  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  ign< 
ance  and  carelessness  with  which  this  trad 
is  carried  on.    There  is  a  total  absence 
efficient  or  economical  management.  T 
proprietor  reposes  a  careless  confidence  in  1 
woodcutters,  who  receive  a  real  for  ea 
quintal  of  wood  delivered  at  the  point  of  e 
barcation.    These  men  roam  over  the  fo: 
selecting  and  cutting  down  such  trees  as  pl< 
them,  according  to  their  caprice  or  con 
ence.   An  agent,  called  the  Mayoral,  ove 
the  work,  and  every  evening  verifies  the  ! 
suit  of  the  day's  labor.    On  receiving  t 
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[,  he  carefully  rejects  all  that  is  marked 
orange  colored  spots,  which  are  indica- 
of  decay,  and  then  has  the  remainder 
hed  in  his  presence  and  the  amount  set 
to  the  credit  of  the  laborer.  The  wood 
rs  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
wal,  who  does  not  court  popularity,  but 
only  to  inspire  his  subordinates  with  a 
esome  fear.    The  workmen  under  him 
most  always  debtors  to  his  principal 
aboring  to  liquidate  their  liabilities,  they 
y  ever  set  about  their  tasks  with  spirit 
led  to  be  intemperate,  and  always  dis- 
to  put  an  end  to  their  servitude  by 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  masters 
eep  a  strict  watch  over  them.  The 
ral  frequently  inflicts  corporal  chastise- 
although  the  laws  forbid  and  punish  it, 
quitting  the  debtor  of  all  further  liabili- 
But  the  laws  only  fall  heavily  on  the 
in  these  distant  and  isolated  regions, 
irofits  of  the  Mayoral  are  in  proportion 
)  amount  of  wood  delivered  in  the  course 
5  year,  and  in  this  way  his  interests  are 
1  with  those  of  his  principals.    At  San 
limo,  he  receives  three  cents  for  every 
'ed  weight  of  wood,  equal,  on  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
and  quintals,  to  little  less  than  eight 
and  dollars  a  year. 

a  cutting  of  the  wood  commences  with 
y  season,  when  the  water  begins  to  fall, 
tavigation  becomes  interrupted.  With 
ise  of  the  waters,  transportation  is  re- 
I  and  the  accumulated  stock  is  rapidly 
id  off.  In  favorable  localities,  where 
ation  is  continuous  for  the  whole  year, 
ittingof  the  wood  goes  on  steadily,  with- 
igard  to  the  seasons.  Few  establishments, 
ver,  are  thus  advantageously  situated. 
)st  of  them,  the  wood,  after  being  cut,  is 
jed  down  to  high  water  mark  on  the 
ns  and  lagoons,  where  it  awaits  the  peri- 
L  rise  to  be  floated  out  to  the  embarca- 
The  traffic  might  be  made  constant  in 
y  all  cases  by  the  construction  of  roads, 
smoval  of  bars,  or  the  deepening  of  chan- 
but  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
*  to  wait  on  Providence  to  exerting 
selves  in  enterprises  of  this  kind.  They 
no  means  of  transportation  except  such 
,ture  affords  them  gratuitously.  This 
hould  not  be  forgotten  in  judging  of  the 
s  of  those  numerous  schemes  of  emigra- 
vhich  are  constantly  paraded  before  the 
3,  and  in  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  on 
lity  of  climate  and  productiveness  of 
vithout  one  word  being  said  of  the  diffi- 
s  in  the  way  of  carrying  them  out,  and 
i  more  than  nullify  the  advantages  which 
are  presumed  to  offer. 


3  too  ready  acceptance  of  papers  of  ae- 
ledgment  from  such  persons  who  accom- 
their  marriages  out  of  the  order  of  the 
ty,  being  of  injurious  consequence,  and 
.se  of  much  concern  and  exercise,  it  is 
stly  recommended  to  Monthly  Meetings 
they  be  careful  speedily  to  proceed  to 
he  rules  of  our  discipline  in  practice 
st  such  offenders ;  and  when  papers  of 
>wledgment  and  condemnation  are  of- 
Buch  meetings  should  be  well  assured 
-hey  proceed  from  a  true  ground  of  sin- 
'  and  conviction  in  the  party,  manifested 
consistency  in  life  and  conversation. — 
delphia  Yearly  Meeting  Christian  Advices. 


Peat-Making  in  Scotland. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  incidents  of  the 
moorland,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  is 
peat-making,  the  most  picturesque  of  High- 
land outdoor  occupations.  In  those  basin- 
shaped  hollows  which  give  the  scenery  an 
undulating  aspect  there  are  large  deposits  of 
peat,  formed  by  the  decay  of  numberless  gen- 
erations of  those  plants  which  delight  in  cool 
climates  and  moist  soils.  The  history  of  this 
accumulation  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  the  geologist.  It 
furnishes  a  plausible  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  coal ;  it  provides  data  by  which  recent 
geological  changes  may  be  determined  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy;  and  frequently, 
owing  to  its  antiseptic  qualities,  it  becomes  an 
archaeological  cabinet,  preserving  the  relics  of 
former  generations.  In  none  of  these  aspects, 
however,  are  the  peat-bogs  of  the  Highland 
moors  so  interesting  as  in  their  connexion 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  peasantry. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  thread  one's  way  among 
the  bogs  and  marshes  where  the  peat  is  found, 
the  danger  being  somewhat  imminent  of  fall- 
ing plump  over  the  yielding  edge  into  some 
open  pool  of  inky  water,  or  sinking  up  to  the 
waist  in  some  treacherous  spot  veiled  over 
with  a  deceitful  covering  of  the  greenest  moss. 
In  the  outskirts  of  this  wilderness  of  bogs  the 
peat-makers  are  hard  at  work.  One  man, 
with  a  peculiarly  shaped  spade,  cuts  the  peats 
from  the  wall  of  turf  before  him  and  throws 
them  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  where  a  wo- 
man dexterously  receives  and  places  them  on 
a  wheelbarrow,  another  woman  rolling  away 
the  load  and  spreading  it  out  carefully  on 
some  elevated  hillock,  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine, in  order  to  dry  and  harden.  And  thus 
the  process  goes  on  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
with  an  hour's  rest  for  each  meal.  Though 
looked  forward  to,  especially  by  the  younger 
laborers,  with  much  pleasure,  as  a  delightful 
contrast  to  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary 
work  about  the  farm,  and  as  affording  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  carrying  on  the  mysteries  of 
rustic  courtship,  peat-making  is  most  fatigu- 
ing work  ;  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
have  to  walk  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  to 
and  from  the  spot,  and  to  carry  on  their 
labors  under  the  scorching  glare  of  the  sun, 
exposed  without  shelter  to  torrents  of  rain  or 
piercing  winds,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
pay  dearly  for  the  materials  which  in  the  long 
cheerless  winter  of  the  North  afford  them 
both  fire  and  light.  In  remote,  inaccessible 
districts,  where  wood  is  scarce  and  coal  almost 
unknown  on  account  of  its  enormous  price, 
averaging  from  30s.  to  41.  a  ton,  peat  is  the 
sole  fuel  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  whole 
of  a  peat-bog,  covering  in  many  places  an  area 
of  several  acres,  and  occupying  what  was  once 
evidently  the  bed  of  a  lake,  is  pai'celled  out 
into  several  portions,  which  are  generally  an- 
nexed by  the  proprietor  to  the  holdings  of  the 
tenants  on  his  estate  who  are  the  nearest  to 
the  spot.  These  parcels  of  peat-bog  are  usu- 
ally given  free  of  rent;  and  the  whole  expense 
connected  with  peats  is  thus  only  the  labor 
involved  in  their  manufacture  and  carriage. 
So  rough  are  the  roads,  however,  and  so  long 
the  distances  to  which  they  have  in  most 
cases  to  be  carried,  that  peat  is  not  so  cheap 
and  economical  a  fuel  as  might  be  supposed. 
The  selling  price  is  usually  three  shillings  a 
cart,  and  six  carts  are  understood  to  last  as 
long  as  a  ton  of  coal.    Peat-making  is  not 


nearly  so  common  in  the  Highlands  as  it  used 
to  be.  The  facilities  of  carriage  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  by  sea  and  land  are 
now  numerous,  and  coal  in  consequence  is  so 
reduced  in  price,  as  to  be  more  within  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes;  while  the  use  of  that 
fuel  saves  time  and  labor  which  can  be  more 
profitably  employed.  —  Holidays  on  High 
Lands. 


For  "The  Friend." 

It  was  pleasant  and  somewhat  encouraging 
to  find  in  the  42d  number  of  the  present  vol. 
of  "  The  Friend,"  the  tract  addressed  "  To 
Friends  who  desire  the  Scriptures  read  in 
their  meetings  for  worship,"  and  although 
issued  in  England  where  the  declension  has 
been  greatest,  we  may  hope  it  will  be  read  by 
many  in  this  land.  Somewhat  in  the  same 
spirit  are  the  following  extracts  from  the  me- 
moir of  James  Backhouse,  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1870.  He  was  absent  from  home  about 
nine  years,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Australia, 
South  Africa,  &c,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
journal  of  our  friend  Daniel  Wheeler.  He  says: 
"  In  a  meeting  at  Lammas,  in  Norfolk,  a  man 
inquired  why  the  Society  of  Friends  did  not 
x-ead  the  Scriptures  in  their  meetings  for  wor- 
ship? I  replied  that  Friends  met  on  such 
occasions  to  worship  God,  and  not  for  the 
specific  object  of  christian  instruction.  That 
God  was  worshipped  by  our  directing  our  at- 
tention to  Him,  and  to  our  own  state  before 
Him,  and  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  Him  accord- 
ing to  the  feeling  we  had  of  our  wants,  or  of 
His  mercies  to  us,  or  giving  expression  to 
doctrine,  exhortation  or  prayer,  according  to 
the  impression  of  duty  under  the  constrain- 
ing of  the  Spirit  at  the  time.  That  we  ex- 
pected that  those  who  met  at  such  times  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Scripture  to  re- 
cognize it  when  quoted,  and  that  we  enjoined 
on  all  our  members  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  families  daily.  That  we  regarded  reli- 
gious worship  and  religious  instruction  as  dif- 
ferent subjects,  each  having  its  proper  place, 
and  considering  the  public  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  religious  instruction,  we 
did  not  consider  its  appropriate  place  to  be 
our  meetings  for  worship."  On  another  oc- 
casion he  writes :  "  I  have  long  observed  a 
proportionate  shallowness  of  religious  experi- 
ence to  the  measure  in  which  vocal  exercises 
were  looked  upon  as  essential  to  public  and 
social  worship.  Not  that  I  would  be  under- 
stood to  think  that  no  shallowness  is  to  be 
found  among  Friends,  for  I  have  often  had  to 
lament  its  existence.  But  this  I  can  sa}^,  that 
I  have  no  where  mot  with  such  depth  of  re- 
ligious experience  as  among  the  spiritually 
minded  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  I  trust 
are  not  a  small  number  in  their  body."  It 
was  unhappily  the  writer's  experience  to  have 
passed  many  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in 
other  society,  both  religious  and  civil,  than 
that  which  is  to  be  found  among  Friends  ; 
seeking  for  that  without,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  within,  and  he  can  most  feelingly  and 
fully  indorse  the  sentiment  expressed,  that 
"  he  had  no  where  met  with  such  depth  of 
religious  experience  as  among  the  spiritually 
minded  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  vain  excuses 
of  the  creaturely  heart  will  avail  with  Him 
who  has  only  given  us  talents  for  His  use, 
and  who  has  expressly  assured  us,  He  will  not 
fail  to  require  His  own  at  the  hands  of  each 
0f  ua  with  usury. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  «  The  Friend." 

The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Conrt. 

(Continued  from  page  342.) 

The  little  steamer  in  which  she  sailed  ar- 
rived at  Bankok  in  the  evening,  and  cast 
anchor.  "  Before  long  a  showy  gondola,  fash- 
ioned like  a  dragon,  with  flashing  torches  and 
many  paddles,  approached ;  and  a  Siamese 
official  mounted  the  side,  swaying  himself 
with  an  absolute  air.  The  red  langoutee,  or 
skirt,  loosely  folded  about  his  person,  did  not 
reach  his  ankles  ;  and  to  cover  his  chest  arid 
shoulders  he  had  only  his  own  brown  polished 
skin.  He  was  followed  by  a  dozen  attendants, 
who,  the  moment  they  stepped  from  the 
gangway,  sprawled  on  the  deck  like  huge 
toads,  doubling  their  arms  and  legs  under 
them,  and  pressing  their  noses  against  the 
boards.  Every  Asiatic  on  deck,  coolies  and 
all,  prostrates  himself,  except  my  two  ser- 
vants, who  are  bewildered. 

"  The  Captain  stepped  forward  and  intro- 
duced us.  'His  Excellency  Chow  Phya  Sri 
Sury  Wongse,  Prime  Minister  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam  !' 

"  Half  naked  as  he  was,  and  without  an 
emblem  to  denote  his  rank,  there  was  yet 
something  remarkable  about  this  native  chief, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  compelled  our  respect 
from  the  first  glance, — a  sensibly  magnetic 
quality  of  tone  or  look.  With  an  air  of  com- 
mand, he  beckoned  to  a  young  attendant,  who 
crawled  to  him  as  a  dog  crawls  to  an  angry 
master.  This  was  an  interpreter,  who  at  a  word 
from  his  lord  began  to  question  me  in  English. 

"  '  Are  you  the  lady  who  is  to  teach  in  the 
royal  family  ?' 

"  On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he 
asked,  '  Have  you  friends  in  Bangkok  ?' 

"  Finding  I  had  none,  he  was  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  then  demanded  :  '  What  will 
you  do  ?    Where  will  you  sleep  to-night  ?' 

"  '  Indeed  I  cannot  tell,'  I  said.  '  I  am  a 
stranger  here.  But  I  understood  from  his 
majesty's  letter  that  a  residence  would  be 
provided  for  us  on  our  arrival;  and  he  has  been 
duly  informed  that  we  were  to  arrive  at  this 
time.' 

" '  His  majesty  cannot  remember  every- 
thing,' said  his  excellency ;  the  interpreter 
added,  '  You  can  go  where  you  like.'  And 
away  went  master  and  slaves. 

She  spent  the  night  with  an  Englishman 
residing  in  Bangkok,  and  the  next  morning 
"  Soon  after  breakfast  the  Prime  Minister's 
boat,  with  the  slave  interpreter  who  had 
questioned  me  on  the  steamer,  arrived  to  take 
us  to  his  excellency's  palace. 

"In  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour  we  found 
ourselves  in  front  of  a  low  gateway,  which 
opened  on  a  wide  court-yard,  or  '  compound,' 
paved  with  rough-hewn  slabs  of  stone.  A 
brace  of  Chinese  mandarins  of  ferocious  as- 
pect, cut  in  stone  and  mounted  on  stone  horses, 
guarded  the  entrance.  Further  on,  a  pair  ol 
men-at-arms  in  bass-relief  challenged  us ;  and 
near  these  were  posted  two  living  sentries,  in 
European  costume,  but  without  shoes.  On 
the  left  was  a  pavilion  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, one  entire  wall  being  covered  with 
scenic  pictures.  On  the  right  of  this  stood 
the  palace  of  the  prime  minister,  displaying  a 
semicircular  facade.  His  excellency's  resi- 
dence abounded  within  in  carvings  and  gild- 
ings, elegant  in  design  and  color,  that  blended 
and  harmonized  in  pleasing  effects  with  the 
luxurious  draperies  that  hung  in  rich  folds 
from  the  windows. 


"  We  moved  softly,  as  the  interpreter  led 
us  through  a  suite  of  spacious  saloons,  disposed 
in  ascending  tiers,  and  all  carpeted,  candela- 
braed,  and  appointed  in  the  most  costly  Euro- 
pean fashion.  A  superb  vase  of  silver,  em- 
bossed and  burnished,  stood  on  a  table  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  chased  with  silver. 
Flowers  of  great  variety  and  beauty  filled  the 
rooms  with  a  delicious  though  slightly  oppres- 
sive fragrance.  On  every  side  my  eyes  were 
delighted  with  rare  vases,  jewelled  cups  and 
boxes,  burnished  chalices,  dainty  statuettes, — 
objets  de  virtu,  Oriental  and  European,  antique 
and  modern,  blending  the  old  barbaric  splen- 
dors with  the  graces  of  the  younger  arts." 

After  an  interview  with  the  prime  minister, 
she  was  shown  to  two  elegant  rooms,  reserved 
for  herself  and  son,  in  the  west  end  of  the 
palace,  which  opened  on  a  quiet  piazza,  shad- 
ed by  fruit  trees,  and  overlooking  a  small 
artificial  lake,  stocked  with  pretty,  sportive 
fish. 

Her  first  interview  with  the  king  is  thus 
described :  "A  flood  of  light  sweeping  through 
the  spacious  Hall  of  Audience  displayed  a 
throng  of  noblemen  in  waiting.  None  turned 
a  glance,  or  seemingly  a  thought,  on  us,  and 
my  child  being  tired  and  hungry,  I  urged 

Captain  B  to  present  us  without  delay. 

At  once  we  mounted  the  marble  steps,  and 
entered  the  brilliant  hall  unannounced.  Pans:- 
ed  on  the  carpet  were  many  prostrate,  mute, 
and  motionless  forms,  over  whose  heads  to 
step  was  a  temptation  as  drolly  natural  as  it 
was  dangerous.  His  majesty  spied  us  quickly, 
and  advanced  abruptly,  petulantly  screaming, 
'  Who  ?  who  ?  who  ?' 

"  Captain  B  ■  (who,  by  the  by,  is  a 

titled  nobleman  of  Siam)  introduced  me  as  the 
English  governess,  engaged  for  the  royal 
family.  The  king  shook  hands  with  us,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  march  up  and  down 
in  quick  step,  putting  one  foot  before  the 
other  with  mathematical  precision,  as  if  under 
drill.  Forewarned,  forearmed  ?'  my  friend 
whispered  that  I  should  prepare  myself  for  a 
sharp  cross-questioning  as  to  my  age,  my  hus- 
band, children,  and  other  strictly  personal 
concerns.  Suddenly  his  majesty,  having  co- 
gitated sufficiently  in  his  peculiar  manner, 
with  one  long  final  stride  halting  in  front  of 
us,  and,  pointing  straight  at  me  with  his  fore- 
finger, asked,  '  How  old  shall  you  be.'  "  On 
this  point  and  some  others  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, she  declined  to  gratify  his  curiosity ;  and 
after  being  introduced  to  one  of  his  favorite 
wives,  was  thus  instructed  as  to  the  duties 
she  was  expected  to  perform.  "  1 1  have  six- 
ty-seven children,'  said  his  majesty,  when  we 
had  returned  to  the  Audience  Hall.  '  You 
shall  educate  them,  and  as  many  of  my  wives, 
likewise,  as  may  wish  to  learn  English.  And 
I  have  much  correspondence  in  which  you 
must  assist  me.  And,  moreover,  I  have  much 
difficulty  for  reading  and  translating  French 
letters  ;  for  French  are  fond  of  using  gloomily 
deceiving  terms.  You  must  undertake  ;  and 
you  shall  make  all  their  murky  sentences  and 
gloomily  deceiving  propositions  clear  to  me. 
And,  furthermore,  I  have  by  every  mail  for- 
eign letters  whose  writing  is  not^  easily  read 
by  me.  You  shall  copy  on  round  hand,  for 
my  readily  perusal  thereof.' 

"  Nil  desperandum ;  but  I  began  by  despair- 
ing of  my  ability  to  accomplish  tasks  so  mul- 
tifarious. I  simply  bowed,  however,  and  so 
dismissed  myself  for  that  evening. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selectt 

THE  WOELD  HARVEST. 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  daylight  fair, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  noonday's  glare, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  soft  twilight, 
They  are  sowing  their  seed  in  the  solemn  night — 
What  shall  the  harvest  be  ? 

They  are  sowing  their  seed  of  pleasant  thought, 
In  the  spring's  green  light  they  have  blithely  wroug 
They  have  brought  their  fancies  from  woods  and  de 
Where  the  mosses  creep  and  the  flower  buds  swell ; 
Bare  shall  the  harvest  be  ! 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  word  and  deed, 
Which  the  cold  know  not,  nor  the  careless  heed, 
Of  the  gentle  word  and  the  kindest  deed 
That  have  blest  the  heart  in  its  sorest  need ; 
Sweet  shall  the  harvest  be ! 

And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  pain, 
Of  late  remorse  and  in  maddened  brain, 
And  the  stars  shall  fall  and  the  sun  shall  wane, 
Ere  they  root  the  weeds  from  their  soil  again. 
Dark  will  the  harvest  be ! 

And  some  are  standing  with  idle  hand, 
Yet  they  scatter  seed  on  their  native  land ; 
And  some  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  care, 
Which  their  soil  has  borne  and  still  must  bear ; 
Sad  will  the  harvest  be ! 

They  are  sowing  the  seed  of  noble  deed, 
With  a  sleepless  watch  and  earnest  heed ; 
With  a  ceaseless  hand  o'er  the  earth  they  sow, 
And  the  fields  are  whitening  where'er  they  go ; 
Rich  will  the  harvest  be  ! 

Sown  in  darkness,  or  sown  in  light, 
Sown  in  weakness,  or  sown  in  might, 
Sown  in  meekness,  or  sown  in  wrath, 
In  the  broad  work-field,  or  the  shadowy  path, 
Sure  will  the  harvest  be ! 


J:' 
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For  "  The  § 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  339.) 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1803,  Mildred 
a  visit  among  her  sisters ;  and  on  her  n 
felt  best  satisfied  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
sister,  Mary  Jones,  a  copy  of  which  is  as 
lows : 

"  Campbell  Co.,  5th  mo.  11th,  1 
"Dear  Sister  Mary, — I  received  thy 
acceptable  letter  by  William  Eoadman, 
was  glad  to  see  that'thou  once  more  th 
it  worth  thy  while  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
sister,  who  felt  sometimes,  even  when  a: 
you,  as  if  she  was  looked  at  as  an  odd  o: 
the  family — one  who  had  departed  from 
way  of  my  education,  and  had  taken  upsti 
principles.    I  feel  that  I  am  looked  at 
contempt  and  astonishment,  because  I  cann< 
agreeably  to  my  conscience,  dress,  be' 
and  worship  as  thou  and  the  rest  of  my  & 
do. 

"  I  cannot  easily  omit  these  hints  to 
because  I  so  sensibly  felt  whilst  at  your  hoai 
your  contemptible  opinion  of  me,  and  of  n  > 
friends  the  Quakers.   I  write  this,  not  beer" 
I  would  have  thee  or  any  other  person  thi 
am  displeased  with  you,  for  1  know  I  am 
only  I  wish  to  let  thee  know  that  on  some 
sions  my  feelings  were  not  a  little  hurt. 
I  wish  thee  to  know  I  was  not  insensible, 
though  I  was  willing  to  conclude  your  opini< 
of  me  and  my  friends  arose  from  a  want  of 
better  acquaintance  with  the  Truth  which 
and  they  profess,  and  I  trust  in  a  good 
sure  are  led  and  guided  by.    I  much  d 
in  future,  thou  and  all  others  may  be  fa' 
with  at  least  so  much  charity  as  not  to  w> 
the  feelings  of  a  sister  or  brother  in  the 
of  Christ,  when  they  may  have  their  lots 
among  you.    Remember  if  we  do  this  to  t, 
little  ones,  we  do  it  to  Him,  whose  tender  i 
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:tends  to  the  sparrow  upon  the  house- 
the  partridge  that  is  hunted  upon  the 
ins.  The  condition  of  these  in  a  reli- 
>nse  I  sometimes  feel  to  be  mine.  Not- 
,nding  this,  I  often  have  to  rejoice  above 
igs,  that  I  have  been  favored  to  see, 
at  without  a  doubt,  my  duty  to  my 
[aster;  and  in  a  good  degree  to  do  it. 
mes  this  has  been  very  much  in  the 

0  my  own  will.  With  thankfulness  I 
t,  I  have  learned  that  if  I  am  the  dis- 
r  Christ,  it  must  be  by  taking  up  my 
ross  in  whatsoever  He  may  be  pleased 
>int.  Let  my  connexions  or  acquaint- 
link  of  me  as  they  will,  He  has  said, 
iat  forsaketh  not  father  and  mother, 

or  lands  (when  called  for)  for  my 

1  not  worthy  of  me.'  I  look  upon  the 
ig  of  this  to  be,  that  if  their  ways  are 
,o  appear,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  our 
arts  not  to  be  best  for  us,  we  must  for- 
tem,  and  follow  Him  who  said,  '  I  am 
le  Light,  that  ligbteneth  every  man 
meth  into  the  world.'  This  is  the  light 
for  some  years  endeavored  to  follow, 
found  it  to  be  a  safer  guide  for  me  than 
e  pointed  out  by  any  human  creature, 
is,  dear  sister,  that  has  shown  me  that 
•uld  worship  the  Father,  I  must  wor- 
m  in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  not  in  my 
ay  and  time,  but  in  whatever  way  he 
a  pleased  to  appoint.  Oh  I  saith  my 
iat  I  may  with  thee,  and  all  the  pro- 
of His  name,  be  faithful  unto  death 
may  receive  a  crown  of  life.  This  I 
aud  pray  may  be  the  happy  lot  of  us 
ow  I  desire,  dear  sister,  that  thou  may 
lis  with  coolness  and  deliberation,  and 
the  contents  thereof  by  the  Truth  in 
n  heart.  I  did  not  expect  to  have  en- 
so  when  I  began  to  write,  but  my 
sing  opened  by  the  spirit  of  my  Master, 
lost  easy  to  communicate  to  thee  these 
for  thy  consideration." 
following  memoranda  of  Mildred  Kat- 
>resents  a  soul  enamored  of  her  Saviour 

holiness  ;  and,  bowing  to  His  yoke: 
made  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices 
love  of  Him  who  had  spoken  to  her 
ailing  her  to  glory  and  to  virtue.  The 
ing  from  on  high  had  visited  and 
her  mind,  and  through  its  constrain- 
rer  had  wrought  obedience  to  the  uni 
and  saving  light  of  Christ,  by  which 
engaged  in  good  earnest,  cheerfully 
n  herself  to  the  pursuit  of  His  king- 
d  the  things  that  pertain  to  life  and 
n,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
aptations  that  might  attend  the  prose- 
of  what  now  had  become  the  great 
)f  her  life.  The  sequel  will  prove  the 
sable  gain  that  accrued  to  her  through 
descending  goodness  and  mercy  of  her 
id  Master  ;  enabling  her  to  adopt  the 
;e  the  spouse  of  Christ  did  of  Him  : — 
iown  under  his  shadow  with  great  de- 
nd  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste, 
lght  me  to  the  banqueting-house,  and 
ner  over  me  was  love."  "  Or  ever  I 
are,  my  soul  made  me  like  the  chariots 
d-nadib." 

encouragement  there  is  in  such  ex- 
for  all  of  us ;  and  especially  those  in 
e,  who  have  felt  the  tenderly  drawing 
e  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  have  heard 
,  small  and  pleading  voice  within,  to 
all  for  His  sake  and  their  precious 
,ke,  whioh  He  came  and  died  to  save, 
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by  opening  up  "  a  new  and  living  way"  by 
which  all  might  come  to  Him  :  how  would  He 
then  beautify  the  place  of  His  sanctuary,  and 
make  the  place  of  His  feet  glorious  :  how 
would  He  establish  His  kingdom  within  them, 
consisting  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost:  how  would  He  make 
such  to  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth, 
and  as  corner-stones  polished  after  the  simili- 
tude of  a  palace.  Mildred  Patcliff  found  in 
the  obedience  which  is  of  faith  to  the  Em- 
manuel of  her  soul,  all  that  that  soul  stood  in 
need  of — "  Wisdom,  righteousness,  salifica- 
tion and  redemption  :"  her  all  in  all.  And  the 
preaching  of  her  life  is  :  Follow  me  as  I  have 
followed  Christ.  "  For  my  Beloved  is  mine, 
and  I  am  his:  He  feedeth  among  the  lilies." 
He  is  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  :  yea, 
altogether  lovely.  "  Let  my  Beloved  come 
into  his  garden  (the  willing  and  obedient 
heart),  and  eat  his  pleasant  fruits." 

"  1st  mo.  1st,  1805.    How  can  I  forbear  to 
pen  down  the  wonderful  goodness  of  my  God! 
Oh!  the  overflowings  of  his  love  that  I  have 
felt  this  day.    Oh  the  new  found  songs  of 
praise  that  I  have  been  favored  to  sing!  yea, 
may  I  not  say  acceptable  hallelujah  to  the 
Lord  God  of  my  life.  Teach  me,  O  my  Father! 
and  I  will  confess  to  thy  goodness,  and  declare 
of  thy  wonderful  works, — thy  goodness,  even 
to  thy  poor  worm,  whilst  my  hands  have  been 
employed  about  the  necessary  business  of  the 
day.    How  hast  thou  arisen  in  my  heart  this 
morning,  and  been  felt  to  reign  above  all  in 
my  inward  parts.  Oh !  how  have  the  incomes 
of  thy  animating  love  overcome  and  reigned 
above  all,  raising  in  my  inward  life  new  found 
praises,  adoration,  thanksgivings,  and  suppli- 
cations unto  Thee,  who  liveth  and  abideth 
forever.    I  have  said  in  my  heart,  I  am  lost 
in  wonder,  love,  and  praise ;  for  Thou  art 
holy!  holy!  holy!  Lord  God  Almighty !  With 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  Thou  hast  been 
graciously  pleased  to  raise  in  my  soul  new 
and  fervent  desires  after  thy  glorious  presence; 
and  humbling  intercession  that  it  may  be  con- 
sistent with  Thy  will  to  preserve  me,  who  am 
but  a  little  one,  in  renewed  watchfulness  to 
Thee  the  Father  and  God  of  all  strength  ! 
Pleading  in  my  heart,  Lord  be  with  me  if  it 
pleaseth  Thee  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
approaching  year !    May  thy  right  hand  sup- 
port me,  and  thy  left  hand  bear  me  up.  Oh 
Thou!  who  alone  art  able  to  preserve  thy 
dependent  children,  wherever  dispersed  the 
world  over ;  be  pleased  to  be  with  me,  one  of 
the  least  of  all  thine  heritage !    Hold  me,  as 
in  the  hollow  of  Thine  Holy  Hand !  Shelter 
me,  as  under  the  shadow  of  thy  extended 
wings !    Preserve  me,  O  thou  strongest  One, 
from  my  strong  enemy !    Discover  unto  thy 
weak  child  the  many  snares,  traps,  and  gins 
of  my  soul's  potent  enemy,  which  may  be  laid 
to  catch  my  feet  during  the  approaching  year! 
Oh  may  I  keep  a  single  eye  to  Thee !   May  1 
ever  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  lying  low 
in  the  valley  of  humility!    May  I  ever  feel 
my  own  nothingness;  and  that  my  whole  de- 
pendence is  on  Thee  alone !    May  I  often  say 
in  my  heart,  Father,  let  not  thine  hand  spare, 
nor  thine  eye  pity,  until  thou  hast  so  win- 
nowed my  chaff,  so  purged,  washed,  and  made 
me  clean,  that  there  may  nothing  remain  but 
what  is  well-pleasing  in  thy  sight.   Thus  shall 
I  be  nothing  but  what  I  am  in  Thee.  Then 
with  thy  holy  Apostle  Paul,  I  may  be  truly 
able  to  say,  It  is  through  the  grace  of  my  God, 
that  I  am  what  I  am.   Oh  Father!  Thou 


knowest  that  this  is  more  the  hungering  and 
thirsting  of  my  mind,  than  for  jewels  set  in 
rings  of  gold.  Surely  I  know  thy  love  is 
sweeter  than  the  honey  in  the  honey-comb. 
In  the  arising  thereof,  my  inward  life  is  en- 
abled to  mount  upward  as  on  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  to  walk  without  being  weary,  and  to 
run  without  fainting.  Oh  !  may  I  be  favored 
to  dwell  deep  in  thy  power;  that  if  it  shall 
please  Thee  before  the  beginning  of  another 
year  to  call  me  from  works  to  rewards,  and 
I  may  be  no  more  seen  of  men,  I  may  be  so 
filled  with  thy  love  and  animating  presence, 
that  the  cry  of  my  spirit  may  be,  '  Oh  death  ! 
where  is  thy  sting?  Oh  grave!  where  is  thy 
victory  ?'  To  this,  saith  my  soul,  amen  and 
amen.  Mildred  Katclii  k." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


[The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Friends 
Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity, 
for  the  aid  of  Colored  Freedmen,  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association,  4th  mo.  17, 1871.] 

That  notwithstanding  times  of  discourage- 
ment during  the  past  year,  when  the  Freed- 
men seemed  to  be  nearly  forgotten  by  their 
Northern  friends,  the  aggregate  receipts  show 
that  there  is  still  a  great  interest  felt  in  their 
welfare. 

The  total  amount  of  contributions  during 
the  year  ending  4th  month,  11th,  1871,  has 
been  $11,197,  and  the  aggregate  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  work  in  1863  to  this  time 
$264,612.98. 

We  have  received  from  Friends  in  Ireland 
through  Samuel  Bewley  $806.67,  being  the 
proceeds  of  £150  ;  from  Friends  in  England 
$92,  beside  £10  sent  to  the  teachers  at  Clover, 
Virginia,  specially  for  physical  relief.  Though 
these  sums  are  smaller  than  in  previous  years 
yet  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  our  friends  abroad,  notwith- 
standing their  active  sympathies  have  been 
so  largely  drawn  upon  on  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings occasioned  by  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  receipts  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
for  the  year  have  been  $2912.50,  and  from  the 
Peabody  Fund  to  our  teachers  $294.  These 
sources  of  revenue  can  no  longer  be  counted 
upon,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  having  informed  us  under  date  of  3d 
month,  3d,  1871,  that  all  hope  of  further  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  for  this  work  is 
abandoned. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  North  Carolina 
has  been  very  disheartening  to  the  Freedmen 
in  that  State,  and  ill  calculated  to  increase 
their  pecuniary  resources.  If  anything,  we 
think  they  have  been  less  able  than  before, 
to  aid  in  their  own  support.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  state  of  things  the  receipts  from  the 
Freedmen  during  the  past  year  for  books  and 
tuition  have  amounted  to  $1406.42,  beside 
$1566.58,  paid  in  the  way  of  board  to  the 
teachers ;  total  $2973,  a  very  creditable  con- 
tribution towards  their  own  education. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Twenty-one  schools  were  kopt  in  operation 
during  last  summer,  that  course  seeming  de- 
sirable from  various  causes.  Most  of  the 
larger  schools,  however,  were  closed  from  the 
1st  of  the  6th  to  the  1st  of  11th  month. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Largest  number  of  pupils  enrolled  3574. 
Average  attendance  during  the  summer  813, 
during  the  present  term  1S26 ;  average  num- 
ber of  teachers  during  the  summer  24,  during 
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the  term  40.  Average  number  of  schools 
sustained  during  the  summer  21,  during  the 
present  term  24. 

*  *  ^  ;j<  * 

In  the  plan  of  education  adopted  it  has 
been  our  aim  to  give  a  thorough  groundwork 
in  a  few  practical  branches  rather  than  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  varied  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  This  course  steadi- 
ly pursued,  though  it  may  have  occasioned 
some  disappointment  to  ambitious  pupils,  has 
in  the  main  been  successful. 

The  schools  are  carefully  graded.  They 
are  frequently  visited  and  examined  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  their  rate  of  proficiency 
is  noted  by  him  from  time  to  time.  Classes 
range  from  the  Primer  to  the  Fifth  Reader, 
and  from  the  first  elements  of  Geography  and 
Arithmetic,  to  the  Intermediate  Geography 
and  Practical  Arithmetic.  Grammar,  His- 
tory and  Philosophy  are  studied  to  some 
extent.  As  a  class  the  children  read  well, 
having  naturally  good  voices  ;  they  compose 
fluently,  choosing,  however,  fine  rather  than 
accurate  language.  They  learn  descriptions 
in  Geography,  and  definitions  in  Grammar 
with  facility,  but  in  writing  and  Orthography 
they  are  not  so  proficient. 

Their  ingrained  habits  of  tardiness,  and 
irregular  attendance  at  school,  though  in 
large  measure  due  to  causes  beyond  their 
control,  have  in  part  been  overcome  by  the 
patient  and  continued  efforts  of  their  instruc- 
tors. The  School  Reports,  from  year  to  year, 
show  a  gradually  increasing  average  atten- 
dance in  proportion  to  the  number  enrolled. 

The  importance  which  even  the  most  igno- 
rant among  them  attach  to  the  attainment  of 
an  education,  the  self-denials  and  privations 
which  they  willingly  endure  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  school,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  they  apply  themselves  to  study, 
often  excite  our  admiration,  and  encourage 
us  to  perseverance  on  their  behalf. 

The  only  Normal  class  sustained  during 
this  year  has  been  that  at  Danville  ;  this  now 
numbers  30  pupils  who  acquit  themselves 
creditably  under  the  charge  of  a  trained  Nor- 
mal teacher  from  Maine.  One  half  or  more 
of  the  class  have  been  at  different  times  en- 
gaged as  teachers,  and  are  therefore  the  more 
earnest  in  applying  themselves  to  study. 

If  the  public  free  school  system  were  es- 
tablished at  all  points,  and  on  a  good  basis,  it 
would  relieve  the  Association  from  further 
care  in  the  matter  of  education.  But  these 
schools  are  only  continued  in  force  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  the  teachers  very  in- 
adequately and  irregularly  paid,  in  some  cases 
not  at  all,  and  as  the  schools  must  be  free, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  tuition  money,  the 
payment  of  which  is  useful  both  to  teacher 
and  freedmen,  eking  out  the  meagre  salary  of 
the  former,  and  teaching  the  latter  habits  of 
self  reliance  and  self-support. 

So  imperfect  is  the  school  system  in  North 
Carolina,  and  so  crushing  the  opposition  to 
the  elevation  of  people  of  color,  that  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  if  left  quite  to  themselves,  a 
short  career  of  feeble  schools  would  soon  leave 
this  portion  of  the  population  again  entirely 
without  means  of  education. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  any 
thorough  system  of  common  school  education 
is  the  desperate  financial  condition  of  the 
State,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  almost 


precludes  the  possibility  of  any  early  assump- 
tion by  the  commonwealth  of  the  charge 
which  in  our  latitude,  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  a  solemn  obligation  to  the  poorest 
citizen. 

We  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that, 
though  several  of  our  schools  are  situated  in 
localities  where  much  excitement  has  at  times 
prevailed,  they  have  been  undisturbed,  and 
that  our  superintendent  and  teachers,  quietly 
pursuing  their  round  of  duties,  have  been 
mercifully  preserved  from  all  harm. 

Great  physical  distress  has  prevailed  at 
Danville,  and  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  five  months.  Sickness  engendered  by 
the  severity  and  dampness  of  the  winter,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  food  and  clothing  has  been 
almost  universal.  In  the  poor  cabins  of  the 
Freedmen  death  has  been  a  frequent  visitor, 
removing  by  scores  the  young,  the  aged,  and 
the  feeble  from  a  life  in  which  truly  they  had 
found  only  much  tribulation.  Our  agents, 
happy  to  act  as  almoners  of  the  charities  be- 
stowed, have  devoted  much  of  their  time  and 
strength  to  the  task  of  alleviating  suffering, 
seeking  out  those  that  were  "ready  to  perish," 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and 
"  caring  for  the  widows  and  the  fatherless." 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  contributions 
received  for  this  special  use  the  destitution 
has  been  so  wide-spread  and  in  many  cases 
so  extreme  that  our  resources  have  been 
heavily  taxed  to  meet  the  unlooked  for  out- 
lay, but  we  could  not  disregard  the  needs  of 
those  who  had  no  other  earthly  friends  to 
look  to,  and  we  have  satisfaction  in  believing 
that  the  money  has  been  judiciously  applied. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  has  been  $2449.81  for  the  year. 

^  %c  * 

Continued  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
distribution  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  other  suitable  reading  matter,  and  we 
have  increasing  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  this  work.       *  *  *  * 

We  have  again  to  acknowledge  valuable 
gifts  from  the  "  Bible  Association  of  Friends," 
the  "  American  Bible  Society, "  and  from 
several  interested  Friends  in  England  and  this 
country. 

Such  is  the  resume  of  the  operations  of 
your  Board  in  the  past  year,  and  although 
there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  no  striking  events  have  transpired, 
the  good  work  of  elevating  the  Freedmen 
has  been  steadily  progressing. 

The  raising  of  four  millions  people  from  the 
state  of  degradation  into  which  they  have 
been  sunk  by  generations  of  slavery  is  not 
the  labor  of  a  year,  nor  of  years,  but  that  of 
an  age,  and  it  may  as  much  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  our  children  as  it  does  our  own. 
We  do  not  regard  this  as  discouraging,  how- 
ever, feeling  amply  compensated  for  any  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  engaged  in  lifting  a  nu- 
merous people  out  of  a  state  bordering  on 
barbarism  into  civilization,  enlightenment, 
and  the  enjoyment  ofthe  truths  and  privileges 
of  the  blessed  gospel. 


Selected. 

You  should  never  despair.  —  "I  was  des- 
perate," says  Cecil,  "  I  was  determined  to  go 
on  board  a  privateer.  But  I  had  a  pious  mo- 
ther. She  talked  to  me,  and  wept  while  she 
talked.  There  are  soft  moments,  even  to  des- 
peradoes :  God  does  not  all  at  once  abandon 


them."  One  of  the  largest  and  most  inte 
gent  audiences  in  London  were  once  exce 
ingly  moved  to  hear  him  exclaim  from 
pulpit  with  great  candor  and  humility,  "A| 
public  witness  for  God  and  his  truth,  I  ml 
tell  you  that  you  should  never  despair.  J 
distressed  woman  ever  hoped  more  agaiil: 
hope,  than  the  mother  of  your  preacher.  ll 
she  prayed,  and  waited  patiently.  She  ]| 
her  trust  in  an  Omnipotent  Arm.  She  lie 
only  prayed,  but  she  instructed  his  mind,  afti 
then  waited  God's  season.  She  lived  lol 
enough  to  hear  that  child  preach  the  gosfl; 
which  he  once  despised.  And  she  said,  '  Melt 
Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  {p 
peace.'  " 

The  Lord  can  turn  the  hearts  of  his  clij; 
dren,  even  as  a  man  turneth  the  water-cou!f  • 
in  his  field.    He  waiteth  long  to  be  gracio 

The  Lord  can  change  this  evil  heart, 

And  give  a  holy  mind, 
And  his  own  heavenly  grace  impart, 

Which  those  who  seek  shall  find. 


The  Cornplanter  Indians. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yea| 
Meeting  having  charge  of  Indian  affffll 
has,  at  different  times  within  past  years,  tali 
action  in  order  to  relieve  the  descenda 
ofthe  celebrated  chief,  Cornplanter,  from  si! 
ous  embarrassment,  occasioned  by  creditor 
who  had  obtained  judgment  against  the  pn|; 
erty  held  by  them,  for  debts  incautioui| 
contracted.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  si| 
of  money  was  raised  by  some  members  of  1| 
Committee  to  satisfy  such  a  judgment,  al 
thus  prevent  the  land  being  sold  for  l|, 
amount  claimed.    From  the  following  co 
munication,  originally  prepared  for  the 
mantown  Telegraph,  it  appears  thecoma 
has  successfully  aided  those  Indians  to  o 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passage  of  a  law  which  is  designed  to 
elude  the  possibility  of  such  sacrifice  o' 
landed  estate  of  the  old  chief  being  mad 

"  In  the  year  1791  the  State  of  Penns, 
nia  gave  to  Cornplanter,  a  distinguished 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  for  important  ser 
rendered  prior  to  that  period,  a  tract  of 
containing  780  acres,  lying  on  the  Alle, 
river,  in  the  county  of  Warren,  and  n 
the  State  line  of  New  York.    Here  the  sach  | 
lived  in  peace  and  comparative  comfort  u 
1836,  when  he  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
testate,  leaving  a  numerous  family  of  desc 
dants.    Serious  embarrassments  having  oci  • 
red  since  his  death,  at  different  times  in  coi 
quence  of  judgments  having  been  obtai 
by  white  men  against  his  heirs  for  debts  c 
tracted  by  them,  by  which  their  entire  in] 
itance  was  greatly  endangered,  the  Frio: 
who  for  a  long  time  have  been  endea' 
to  promote  their  welfare,  advised  them 
ply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act,  not  o 
authorizing  a  partition  of  their  land  a" 
the  respective  heirs,  (now  more  than  e 
in  number,)  so  that  it  should  be  held  i 
eralty,  but  releasing  it  from  judgment  for 
and  exempting  it  from  taxation,  and  sa1 
cept  to  an  heir  or  to  a  member  of  the  S 
nation. 

During  the  past  month  such  a  petitio 
duly  presented,  and  to  the  credit  of  our 
lature  it  passed  both  branches  without  am 
ment,  being  promptly  signed  by  our  wo 
Governor,  and  passing  free  of  all  cba 
through  the  Secretary's  office,  (and  if  nwj  ^ 
late  to  thank  him  we  will  do  so  now)  has J 
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3  a  law,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to 
with  something  akin  to  State  pride. 
;  the  present  term  of  the  court  at  War- 
dge  Johnson  will  apply  for  the  appoint- 
)f  three  commissioners  to  carry  into 
!,he  provisions  of  this  benevolent  act, 
•  the  confirmation  of  guardians  for  the 
heirs.* 

white  man  may  hereafter  cast  his  ra- 
i  eye  on  this  last  and  only  asylum  for 
lians  within  our  borders,  but  that  is  all 

can  do,  the  day  for  making  it  his  has 

and  passed  forever! 
relieve  that  this  act  of  protection  so 
illy  granted  to  those  whose  ancestors 
ad  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  early 
i  of  our  great  commonwealth,  will  not 
sentially  promote  their  civilization  and 
t,  but  will  be  cordially  approved  by  all 
e  interested  in  the  honor  of  our  State 
sympathy  with  a  deeply-injured  race, 
ds  of  justice  was  Pennsylvania  settled, 

political  virtue  which  renders  to  every 
is  due.  Our  illustrious  founder  pros- 
y  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  this  right- 
ile ;  our  present  legislators  have,  by 
scent  act,  endorsed  his  Christian  policy 
may  they  too  have  their  reward." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Plain  Language. 

somewhat  hopeful  to  notice  in  the 
s  of  "  The  Friend,"  the  articles  in  refer- 
the  correct  use  of  plain  language. 
iy  be  that  this  subject  has  more  im- 
je  than  is  commonly  attached  to  it, 
tatever  there  may  be  of  sound  judg- 
r  correct  practice  among  us,  should  in 
ray  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  im- 
habit  alluded  to.  It  might  avail  but 
)  repeat  that  the  use  of  thee  in  the 
,tive  case,  is  at  variance  with  the  rules 
Lmar.  Neither  would  it  be  likely  to 
those  who  are  in  this  habit,  to  tell 
hat  it  is  not  the  form  of  plain  lan- 
vhich  G-.  Fox,  and  his  cotemporaries 
ruth  felt  bound  to  adopt.  But  if  we 
intimate  that  "  the  light"  by  which 
ctice  was  discovered  to  ancien  t  Friends 
Leir  duty,  would  if  followed  with  a  sin- 
lead  us  to  the  same  testimony  in  its 
;eness,  it  would  present  a  view  of  the 
it  should  bring  us  to  serious  reflection, 
ly  be  admitted  that  in  the  avoidance 
u"  to  a  single  person,  we  fulfil  the 

condition  upon  which  this  testimony 
led.  But  has  it  not  occurred  to  many 
hen  we  have  listened  to  the  word 
from  the  lips  of  some  Friend  of  con- 
sedate  appearance,  that  he  had  passed 
e  of  religious  experience,  a  little  be- 
>ie  ordinary  depth.  Have  not  many 
oked  upon  the  practice,  as  desirable, 
I — a  kind  of  crowning  mark  of  the 
ir  of  the  devoted  Christian  ?  Have 
t  thought  the  time  might  come  when 
actice  would  be  required  of  them, 
for  the  time  being  their  conscience  is 

to  speak  as  others  speak, 
e  a  true  assumption  that  such  reflec- 
3  not  unfrequent  with  awakened  or 
r  awakened  minds,  it  goes  to  prove 
high  mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends 

in  the  world,  can  never  be  completely 

while  this  corrupt  language  is  in- 
I    It  may  not  be  criminal  in  a  brother 

pplication  has  been  made  and  three  members 
imittee  appointed  by  the  court. — Editors. 


or  sister  to  use  such  language,  who  has  felt 
nothing  of  its  impropriety.  But  we  may 
question  whether  those  who  are  settling  in 
the  habit,  have  sufficiently  heeded  the  injunc- 
tion "be  ye  perfect"  even  as  your  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  in  such  cases,  we  are  laying  our 
religious  principles  upon  a  firm  foundation. 

At  a  time  when  our  testimony  to  plain  lan- 
guage is  assailed  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, it  is  of  great  importance  that  those  who 
profess  to  maintain  it,  should  be  guarded 
against  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  weaken 
it  themselves.  If  any  find  that  the  use  of 
the  pronoun  "thou"  would  involve  in  their 
case  a  life  of  less  conformity  with  the  world, 
the  reflection  may  prove  an  admonition  for 
their  profit.  If  there  be  those  to  whom  the 
practice  seems  easy,— whatever  the  particular 
motive,  it  were  well  for  Friends  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  one  another  in  the  support  of 
"sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned." 


THE  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  24,  1871. 


There  has  been  no  act  of  the  Government, 
since  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
liberating  the  slaves,  which  is  so  cheering  and 
encouraging  to  the  christian  and  philanthro- 
pist, as  its  ratification  of  the  treaty  prepared 
by  the  Joint  High  Commission  which  met  at 
Washington,  to  examine  into  and  if  possible 
settle  the  terms  on  which  the  subjects  of  dis- 
pute between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  should  be  brought  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. The  causes  of  contention  between  the 
two  governments  were  peculiarly  calculated 
to  arouse  national  pride,  and  involve  what  the 
world  considers  national  honor,  and  it  was 
easily  seen  that  while  they  remained  unre- 
moved,  some  untoward  and  unlooked  for  oc- 
currence might  speedily  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  people,  and  hurry  the  two  nations  into 
a  contest  which,  beside  its  wickedness,  would 
necessarily  be  an  unmitigated  detriment  to 
both.  The  course  which,  after  several  in- 
effectual attempts  at  diplomatic  negotiation, 
was  finally  adopted  by  the  two  governments, 
to  appoint  Commissioners  who  should  meet 
in  friendly  conference,  investigate  the  whole 
matter  dispassionately,  agree  as  to  what  should 
be  conceded  on  each  side,  and  recommend  the 
manner  by  which  the  other  international  diffi- 
culties should  be  terminated,  with  whichever 
party  it  may  have  originated,  is  an  unusual 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  sense  of  right 
of  both;  and  without  pretending  to  judge  of 
the  exact  bearing  of  the  political  principles 
involved  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  we 
think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  show  that  the  Commissioners 
brought  to  their  work  breadth  and  clearness 
of  view,  and  were  actuated  by  moral  qualities 
accompanying  nobleness  and  impartiality. 

If  we  may  estimate  the  art  of  diplomacy, 
and  the  characteristic  of  what  has  been  con- 
sidered the  greatest  proficiency  in  it,  by  the 
revelations  made  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  con- 
sidered necessarily  to  involve  duplicity,  and 
the  skilful  arrangement  of  facts  and  infer- 
ences, true  or  feigned,  so  as  to  deceive ;  each 
party  considering  itself  justified  to  employ 
whatever  means  could  be  pressed  into  service 


that  was  likely  to  secure  its  desired  end. 
Hence  the  almost  invariable  discovery  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  contracting  powers,  mostly 
after  it  was  too  late  to  rectify,  that  it  had 
been  overreached,  and  must  suffer  the  penalty 
until  an  opportunity  might  present  to  obtain 
revenge.  But  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  members  of  this  Commission,  that  when 
they  were  convinced  there  was  a  mutual  de- 
sire to  make  "  an  honest  endeavor  to  meet  the 
just  claims  of  both  parties,"  the  way  was  at 
once  open  to  bring  the  points  which  had  so 
long  and  so  dangerously  stood  conspicuous  in 
the  dispute,  into  the  clearest  light,  and  by 
frank  and  unreserved  discussion,  to  come  to 
such  an  arrangement  of  them,  as  would  insure 
an  "  amicable  settlement  of  all  causes  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries." 

In  national  controversies,  as  well  as  others, 
both  parties  are  almost  sure  to  carry  their 
accusations  or  their  respective  claims,  further 
than  truth  and  justice  warrant,  and  each  re- 
sists its  opponent  in  proportion  to  his  assumed 
freedom  from  wrong,  or  his  insisted  monopoly 
of  right.  But  if  either  manifests  a  disposition 
to  yield,  so  far  as  to  treat  his  antagonist's 
demands  and  arguments  with  the  respect 
that  implies  a  willingness  to  admit  what  is 
true  and  just,  the  example  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  contagious,  and  the  door  is  thus  open  for 
good  results. 

Contrasting  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty, 
providing  for  the  removal  of  the  irritating 
causes  that  have  so  long  prevented  the  free 
exchange  of  the  fraternal  feeling  that  ought 
to  exist  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
offspring,  and  the  horrors  and  losses  of  a  war 
which  might  have  sprung  from  them,  had 
they  continued  to  rankle  in  the  national 
breasts,  the  advantages  it  confers  on  both 
countries  are  incalculable.  But  beside  this 
powerful  recommendation  to  pursue  so  honor- 
able a  course  in  the  treatment  of  political 
affairs,  it  opens  the  way  for  further  good,  by 
its  example  giving  an  impulse  to  a  reform 
which,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  initiate  or  pursue.  There  are  many 
changes  going  on  in  the  world,  in  the  social 
relations  and  in  the  dominion  of  Science,  and 
we  may  surely  believe  there  are  changes  for 
the  better  also  taking  place,  silently  but  effec- 
tively, in  the  minds  of  very  many  in  relation 
to  the  obligation  to  observe  the  requirements 
of  the  religion  professed  from  generation  to 
generation;  but  which  has  been  imperfectly 
understood,  or  at  least  in  some  respects  gen- 
erally disregarded.  In  no  one  respect  have 
the  evil  passions  of  men  more  disastrously 
betrayed  them  into  gross  violation  of  the 
plainest  principles  of  Christianity,  than  in 
pursuing  the  insane  and  destructive  policy  of 
war.  Contrary  to  reason,  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  clearly 
marked  interests  of  humanity,  throughout 
every  age  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  the 
sword  has  been  the  accepted  arbiter  of  dis- 
puted rights,  and  the  avenger  of  injuries,  sup- 
posed or  real,  among  the  nations  professing 
to  be  his  disciples.  Even  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  though  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
the  war  policy  are  clearly  demonstrated  by 
many  good  men  in  different  countries,  such 
is  the  power  of  custom  and  the  force  of  man's 
carnal  propensities,  and  such  the  treason  of 
the  pulpit  to  the  cause  of  the  Princo  of  Peace, 
that  it  maintains  its  tyrannical  sway  over  the 
dictates  of  religion,  and  all  the  finer  feelings 
of  humanity.    But  may  we  not  hope  that  by 
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the  christian  and  rational  course  here  pursued 
by  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
earth,  for  the  adjustment  of  their  serious  dif- 
ferences, the  ground  has  been  so  broken  up 
about  the  roots  of  this  monstrous  evil  and 
scourge  of  the  race,  as  to  prepare  the  way  for 
its  being  eradicated.  It  certainly  powerfully 
commends  a  peaceful  and  honorable  way  for 
other  nations  to  escape  from  political  en- 
tanglements, and  the  loss,  sufferings,  and  per- 
haps ruin,  inseparable  from  war ;  and  it  may 
well  induce  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  when 
hereafter  called  on  to  seek  for  settlement  of 
national  disputes,  to  act  in  accordance  with 
larger  and  worthier  views  of  the  religion  they 
profess,  and  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people  they  govern. 

For  years  there  have  been  strong  indica- 
tions of  the  development  of  wiser  thought 
and  better  feeling  among  the  people  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  in  the  question  having  been 
raised,  why  they  should  tamely  submit  to 
suffer  the  evils  of  war,  because  their  rulers 
chose  to  resort  to  it,  and  their  forefathers  had 
endured  the  misery  it  inflicted  ?  and  notwith- 
standing interested  parties  have  labored  to 
silence  the  inquiry,  by  repeating  more  em- 
phatically the  necessity  and  the  rightfulness 
of  appealing  to  the  sword,  still  the  demand  is 
reiterated,  why  those  who  gain  the  least  and 
suffer  the  most  should  take  this  for  granted, 
and  continue  the  barbarous  practice?  Will 
not  this  practical  example  of  the  incompar- 
able benefits  of  this  mode  of  removing  diffi- 
culties and  settling  disputes,  strengthen  this 
rational  inquiry  and  its  convictions,  until 
nations  and  their  rulers  learn  to  estimate  the 
work  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  as  a  great 
boon  to  the  civilized  world. 


A  marriage  has  been  arranged  between  the  Princess  the  growing  plant  is  below  an  average  in  nearly  ere 
Thyra,  of  Denmark,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburg,  second  State.  The  spring  has  been  unusually  wet  and  co 
son  of  Queen  Victoria.  j  retarding  the  growth  and  causing  many  of  the  plants 

The  workingmen  of  Paris  are  almost  unanimously  turn  yellow.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  not  « 
Communists,  and  bitterly  hate  both  Thiers  and  the  late  ceed  3,500,000  bales,  and  an  unpropitious  season  a 
emperor. 

The  Bank  of  Prussia  has  been  authorized  to  establish 
branches  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

The  triumphal  entry  of  the  great  German  army  into 
Berlin  took  place  on  the  16th,  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  people  who  had  been  throng- 


ing thither  for  the  previous  two  weeks.  The  troops  j  of  the  establishment  of  anew  line  of  British  steame  ^ 
marched  between  ten  thousand  cannon  ranged  in  two  and  a  monthly  mail  service  between  Sidney,  new  Sou 
rows,  which  had  been  taken  during  the  war.  The  cere-  I  Wales  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  via  the  Fejee  Islan 
monies  closed  with  the  conferring  of  honors  on  the  vie-  and  Honolula.  There  are  now  two  lines  of  mail  steaim 


torious  commanders, 

The  Belgian  government  has  asked  of  the  Chambers 
a  credit  of  22,000,000  francs  for  public  works.  Authority 
is  also  requested  for  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  50,000,- 
000  francs. 

The  jubilee  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  celebrated  at  Eome 
on  the  16th,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.  More  than  3,000  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  present.  A  circular 
from  the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  Prefects,  in- 
structed them  to  give  full  liberty  to  the  people  through- 
out Italy  to  celebrate  the  Pope's  jubilee,  but  to  take 
proper  precaution  against  disturbance.  Pius  IX.  is  the 
first  Roman  Pontiff  who  has  served  the  full  term  of 
twenty-five  years. 

A  Stockholm  dispatch  of  the  16th  says  :  The  railway 
from  Stockholm  to  Christiana  was  opened  to-day.  The 
trip  between  the  cities  is  now  made  in  fifteen  and  a  half 
hours. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  adjourned.  The  national 
government  has  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  insur- 
rection in  Guerrero,  and  crushing  that  at  Tampico,  by 
military  power.  The  government  of  Juarez  appears  to 
be  firm  and  as  little  objectionable  as  any  that  Mexico 
has  had  of  late  years,  but  it  encounters  opposition  in 
almost  every  State. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  19th  says :  The  Assem-  I  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  3000  hogs  at 
bly,  to-day,  passed  a  bill  giving  natives  of  Alsace  and    ""  " 
Lorraine,  residing  in  France,  the  right  to  vote,  and 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  latest  advices  from  Paris  report  the 
city  to  be  healthy  and  business  improving.  Crowds  of 
visitors  arrive  by  every  train.  It  is  announced  that 
General  Cluseret  is  alive  and  has  been  arrested.  The 
whole  number  of  insurgents  shot  since  the  capture  of 
Paris  is  stated  to  be  18,000.  A  very  large  number  of 
prisoners  are  awaiting  trial,  and  some  of  the  cases  will 
probably  consume  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Trochu  has  made  a  series  of  able  speeches  before  the 
Assembly  in  justification  of  his  administration.  It  ap 
pears  that  he  urged  the  recall  of  Bazaine's  army  to  Paris 
early  in  the  war.  One  of  his  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
defence  was  the  disorderly  element  in  the  population. 

A  manifesto,  signed  by  eighty-one  Republican  depu 
ties  of  the  Assembly,  has  been  issued.  It  accuses  the 
monarchist  deputies  of  not  keeping  the  agreement  made 
at  Bordeaux,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  partisan 
politics  should  be  avoided,  and  charges  that  members 
from  the  provinces  are  intriguing  for  the  restoration  of 
a  monarchy,  and  for  intervention  in  Italy  in  favor  of 
the  Pope.  The  Temps  remarks,  that  French  bishops 
are  actively  moving  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  Pope 
in  his  temporal  possessions. 

A  London  dispatch  says:  Persons  arriving  from 
Paris  say  that  half  has  not  been  told  of  the  troubles  in 
that  city,  and  that  the  destruction  of  life  and  property 
vastly  exceeds  both  the  government  and  newspaper  ac 
counts. 

The  London  Times  says,  the  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  shows  that  the  advantages  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  greatly  overbalance  its  deficiencies.  The 
machinery  of  arbitration  is  satisfactory,  and  the  claims 
on  both  sides  could  hardly  be  settled  in  a  better  way. 

A  gans,  of  supposed  Fenians  broke  into  an  armory  at 
Mallow,  Ireland,  and  carried  off  120  rifles. 

The  owners  of  coal  mines  in  South  Wales,  have 
agreed  to  settle  their  differences  with  the  miners  by 
arbitration,  provided  the  whole  subject  of  wages  is  re 
ferred. 

The  German  Parliament  has  passed  the  military 
pensions  bill,  and  also  a  bill  making  special  grants  to 
generals  and  statesmen  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  war.  Four  million  thalers  is  placed  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  emperor  for  this  purpose. 


reduce  it  to  3,000,000  bales  or  less. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  number 
283,  viz  :  161  males  and  122  females.    There  were  j  ^ 
deaths  of  consumption,  26  cholera  infantum,  14  convi 
sions,  21  debility,  marasmus  11,  old  age  5. 

The  post  office  department  has  been  official ly  notifi 


making  them  eligible  to  the  Assembly.  Jules  Favre 
informed  the  House  that  180,000  French  prisoners  re- 
mained in  Germany,  but  they  were  returning  at  the  rate 
of  3,500  daily. 

Paris  dispatches  of  the  19th  state  that  2,500  women, 
convicted  of  setting  fire,  or  attempting  to  set  fire  to 
buildings  in  Paris,  have  been  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion to  New  Caledonia.  A  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World  says :  Indications  of  a  renewal  of  the  in- 
surrection multiply.  Workingmen  openly  insult  the 
soldiers.  Attempts  at  assassination  and  incendiarism 
continue. 

The  father  and  mother  of  General  Rossel  have  im- 
plored mercy  for  their  son  of  Thiers,  but  the  president 
is  unyielding,  and  says  the  law  must  take  its  course. 

On  the  19th,  the  British  House  of  Lords  debated  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  of  1856,  abolishing  privateering. 
Earl  Cowper  thought  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  agree  to  the  declaration  was  no  ground  for  its  repu- 
diation by  Great  Britian.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
denounced  the  convention,  and  quoted  opinions  pro- 
nounced against  it  by  the  late  Eari  of  Derby  and  Sir  G. 
Cornwall  Lewis.  The  refusal  of  the  American  govern- 
ment to  adhere  to  the  agreement  made  it  worthless. 
Earl  Granville  declared  it  was  not  within  the  power  of 
England  to  repudiate  a  treaty  which  had  been  signed 
by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  At  a  caucus  of  the 
tory  members  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  it  was  decided  to 
oppose  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  in  the  army, 
and  to  accept  the  ballot  bill. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  International 
Society  have  been  arrested  in  Brussels.  They  appear 
to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  disturbers  of  order  in 
Paris. 

A  plot  has  been  discovered  which  was  concocted  in 
London,  Florence  and  Paris,  by  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Society,  for  the  assassination  of  the  Pope  on 
17th  inst. 

The  Pope's  jubilee,  it  is  stated,  was  attended  with 
great  eclat.  All  the  European  sovereigns,  including 
Queen  Victoria,  sent  congratulations. 

London,  6th  mo.  19th.— Consols,  92J.  U.  S.  Bonds 
of  1867,  90£ ;  ditto,  10-40's,  5  per  cents,  88|. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8\d. ;  Orleans,  8|  a  8f<£. 
Sales  of  the  day  25,000  bales.    Market  buoyant. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  having  received  returns  from  the  most 
productive  districts  of  each  of  the  cotton  States,  finds 
that  between  14  and  15  per  cent,  less  land  than  in  1870, 
has  been  planted  in  cotton  this  year.    The  condition  of 


running  monthly  between  the  United  States  and  t 
Australian  colonies. 

According  to  information  received  at  the  Indii 
Bureau,  the  Indians  every  where  are  quiet,  with  t 
exception  of  those  in  Arizona  and  northern  Texas.  ( 
the  frontier  of  the  latter  State,  Indian  ravages  are  a 
prehended. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotatio  i  i 
on  the  19th  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  11: 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117£;  ditto,  1868,  114-| ;  ditto,  10-, 
5  per  cents,  HOf .    Superfine  flour,  $5.45  a  $5.75  ;  fii 
brands,  $6  a  $10.75.    No.  1  Chicago  spring  whe 
f  1.51 ;  No.  2,  do.  $1.50 ;  amber  western,  $1.60.  0: 
66  a  68  cts.    Western  mixed  corn,  75  a  76  cts.;  yell  - 
77  cts.    Carolina  rice,      a  9|  cts.    Cuba  sugar,  9J ■  < 
Philadelphia. — Cotton,  21  a  21£  cts.  for  uplands  a  — 
New  Orleans.    Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.50;  M 
brands,  $5.75  a  $9.    White  wheat,  $1.67  a  $1.75;  a§[|! 
ber,  $1.64  a  $1.66  ;  Indiana  red,  $1.60.    Rye,  M.O. 
$1.10.    Western  mixed  corn,  75  a  76  cts. ;  yellow, 
cts.    Oats,  66  a  67  cts.   Lard,  10J  cts.  a  11  cts. 
seed,  9j  a  10  cts.    Timothy,  *5  a  #6.    Flaxseed,  i 
The  cattle  market  was  better,  sales  of  1900  he 
beef  cattle  at  7  J  a  8  cts.  for  extra,  8£  cts  for  a  few  < 
6|  a  7  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4|-  a  6  cts. 
gross,  for  common.    About  14,000  sheep  sold 

"".50  a  *7.! 

100  lb.  net  for  corn  fed.  St.  Louis. — Superfine! 
#5 ;  extra,  $5.75  a  $6.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  f 
No.  2  spring,  $1.18.    Mixed  corn,  51J  cts.    Oats,  I 

52  cts.     Chicago. — No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.26£. 
2  mixed  corn,  53^  cts.    No.  2  oats,  48|  cts.    Rye  " 
74  cts.    Barley,  80  cts.    Cincinnati. — Cotton,  20 
cts.  No.  1  red  winter  wheat,  $1.45.  Corn,  57  cts. 

53  a  57  cts.    Lard,  10  cts. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDL 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  ti 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  | 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do, 


Married,  at  Middleton,  Ohio,  Fifth  mo.  25th, 
David  Ellyson,  of  Upper  Springfield,  to  Mari 
daughter  of  Amos  Cope,  of  the  former  place. 


Jl 

Died,  in  this  city,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1871,  at  the  ri 
dence  of  her  father,  George  Reid,  Esther  F.,  wift  ! 
Nathan  Cope,  in  the  28th  year  of  her  age.  She  b 
her  protracted  illness  with  christian  fortitude  and  rei 
nation,  evincing  to  those  around  her  that  the  impor' 
work  of  her  soul's  salvation  was  silently  and  st< 
progressing.  A  childlike  innocency  and  simp 
were  manifested,  and  she  frequently  expressed 
gratitude  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  all  thos< 
administered  to  her  comfort.  On  being  asked  wh 
she  could  give  up  all  her  earthly  ties,  she  ans 
that  she  resigned  all  into  the  hands  of  Israel's 
Shepherd.  She  earnestly  desired  that  her  tender 
spring  might  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  adi  | 
nition  of  the  Lord.  A  short  time  before  the  close, 
affectionately  counselled  and  advised  her  relatives 
friends  ;  after  which  her  work  on  earth  appeared j 
finished,  and  she  quietly  and  peacefully  departed, 
ing  the  consoling  belief  that  her  ransomed  and  rec 
ed  spirit  lias  entered  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  Fifth  mo.  31st,  1871 

a  short  illness,  at  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  1 
M.  Brinton,  in  Philadelphia,  Susan  F.  Brint 
her  68th  year,  a  member  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  M' 
ins,  Pa. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court. 

(Continued  from  page  348.) 

hen  next  I  '  interviewed'  the  king,  I 
ccompaniod  by  the  premier's  sister,  a 
id  friendly  woman,  whose  whole  stock 
glish  was,  '(rood  morning,  sir';  and 
this  somewhat  irrelevant  greeting,  a 
times  in  an  hour,  though  the  hour  were 
she  relieved  her  pent-up  feelings,  and 
;xpression  to  her  sympathy  and  regard 

e  landed  at  a  showy  pavilion,  and  after 
sing  several  covered  passages  came  to 
ier  guarded  by  Amazons,  to  whom  the 
iy  was  evidently  well  known,  for  they 
open  the  gate  for  us,  and  '  squatted'  till 
seed.  A  hot  walk  of  twenty  minutes 
ht  us  to  a  curious  oval  door  of  polished 
which  opened  and  shut  noiselessly  in  a 
ornate  frame.  This  admitted  us  to  a 
jtreat,  on  one  side  of  which  were  several 
58  or  chapels  in  antique  styles,  and  on 
her  a  long  dim  gallery.  On  the  marble 
f  this  pavilion  a  number  of  interesting 
in  sat  or  sprawled,  and  quaint  babies 
>r  frolicked  in  their  nurses'  arms.  It 
ideed,  a  grateful  change  from  the  op- 
re,  irritating  heat  and  glare  through 
we  had  just  passed. 

le  loungers  started  up  to  greet  our 
rly  guide,  who  humbly  prostrated  her- 
forethem;  and  then  refreshments  were 
it  in  on  large  silver  trays,  with  covers 
rlet  silk  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive.  As 
ife  or  fork  or  spoon  was  visible,  boy 
were  fain  to  content  ourselves  with 
is,  wherewith  we  made  ourselves  an  un- 
ed  but  cheerful  show  for  the  entertain- 
md  edification  of  those  juvenile  specta- 

the  royal  family  of  Siam.  I  smiled 
Id  out  my  hand  to  them,  for  they  were, 
without  exception,  attractive  children  ; 
sy  shyly  shrank  from  me. 
us  the  better  part  of  the  day  passed, 
nger  I  rested  dreaming  there,  the  more 
ted  seemed  the  world  within  those 

I  was  aroused  by  a  slight  noise  pro- 
j  from  the  covered  gallery,  whence  an 
ly  appeared  bearing  a  candlestick  of 
'ith  branches  supporting  four  lighted 
i.    I  afterward  learned  that  these  were 


daily  offerings,  which  the  king  on  awakenin 
from  his  forenoon  slumber,  sent  to  the  Watt 
Phra  Keau.  This  apparition  was  the  signal 
for  much  stir. 

"  I  readily  guessed  that  his  majesty  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  bustle,  and  began  to  feel  un- 
easy myself,  as  my  ordeal  approached.  For 
an  hour  I  stood  on  thorns.  Then  there  was 
a  general  frantic  rush.  Attendants,  nurses, 
slaves,  vanished  through  doors,  around  cor- 
ners, behind  pillars,  under  stairways  ;  and  at 
last,  preceded  by  a  sharp,  '  cross'  cough,  be- 
hold the  king ! 

"  We  found  his  majesty  in  a  less  genial  mood 
than  at  my  first  reception.  He  approached 
us  coughing  loudly  and  repeatedly,  a  suffici- 
ently ominous  fashion  of  announcing  himself, 
which  greatly  discouraged  my  darling  boy, 
who  clung  to  me  anxiously.  Shaking  hands 
with  me  coldly,  but  remarking  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  child's  hair,  half  buried  in  the 
folds  of  my  dress,  he  turned  to  the  premier's 
sister,  and  conversed  at  some  length  with  her, 
she  apparently  acquiescing  in  all  that  he  had 
to  say.  He  then  approached  me,  and  said,  in 
a  loud  and  domineering  tone  : — 

"  '  It  is  our  pleasure  that  you  shall  reside 
within  this  palace  with  our  family.' 

"  I  replied  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  do  so ;  that,  being  as  yet  unable  to 
speak  the  language,  and  the  gates  being  shut 
every  evening,  I  should  feel  like  an  unhappy 
prisoner  in  the  palace. 

"  '  Where  do  you  go  every  evening?'  he  de- 
manded. 

" '  Not  anywhere,  your  majesty.  I  am  a 
stranger  here.' 

'"Then  why  you  shall  object  to  the  gates 
being  shut  ?' 

'"I  do  not  clearly  know,'  I  replied,  with  a 
secret  shudder  at  the  idea  of  sleejnng  within 
these  walls  ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  do 
it.  I  beg  your  majesty  will  remember  that 
in  your  gracious  letter  you  promised  me  "  a 
residence  adjoining  the  royal  palace,"  not 
within  it.' 

"  He  turned  and  looked  at  me,  his  face 
growing  almost  purple  with  rage.  '  I  do  not 
know  I  have  promised.  I  do  not  know  former 
condition.  I  do  not  know  anything  but  you 
are  our  servant;  and  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
you  must  live  in  this  palace,  and — you  shall 
obey.'1  Those  last  three  words  he  fairly 
screamed. 

"  I  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  for 
time  knew  not  how  to  reply.  At 
ventured  to  say,  '  I  am  prepared  to  obey  all 
your  majesty's  commands  within  the  obliga- 
tion of  my  duty  to  your  family,  but  beyond 
that  I  can  promise  no  obedience.' 

"  'You  shalllive  in  palace,'  he  roared, — 'you 
shall  live  in  palace!  I  will  give  woman  slaves 
to  wait  on  you.  You  shall  commence  royal 
school  in  this  pavilion  on  Thursday  next. 
That  is  the  best  day  for  such  undertaking,  in 
the  estimation  of  our  astrologers.' 

"With  that,  he  addressed,  in  a  frantic  man- 


some 
length  I 


ner,  commands,  unintelligible  to  me,  to  some 
of  the  old  women  about  the  pavilion.  My 
boy  began  to  cry;  tears  filled  my  own  eyes; 
and  the  premier's  sister,  so  kind  but  an  hour 
before,  cast  fierce  glances  at  us  both.  I  turned 
and  led  my  child  toward  the  oval  brass  door. 
We  heard  voices  behind  us  crying,  'Mam! 
Mam !'  I  turned  again,  and  saw  the  king 
beckoning  and  calling  to  me.  I  bowed  to  him 
profoundly,  but  passed  on  through  the  brass 
door.  The  prime  minister's  sister  bounced 
after  us  in  a  distraction  of  excitement,  tug- 
ging at  my  cloak,  shaking  her  finger  in  my 
face,  and  crying,  '  My  di !  mydi!*  All  the 
way  back,  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  street,  to 
the  very  door  of  my  apartments,  instead  of 
her  jocund  'Good  morning  sir,'  I  heard  noth- 
ing but  my  di. 

"  But  kings,  who  are  not  mad,  have  their 
sober  second-thoughts  like  other  rational  peo- 
ple. His  golden-footed  majesty  presently  re- 
pented, and  in  due  time  my  ultimatum  was 
accepted." 

"  On  the  Thursday  appointed  for  the  open- 
ing of  my  classes  in  the  palace,  one  of  the 
king's  barges  conveyed  us  across  the  Meinam. 
At  the  landing  I  was  met  by  slave-girls,  who 
conducted  me  to  the  palace  through  the  gate 
called  Patoo  Sap,  '  Gate  of  Knowledge.'  Here 
I  was  received  by  some  Amazons,  who  in  turn 
gave  notice  to  other  slave-girls  waiting  to  es- 
cort us  to  a  pavilion — or,  more  correctly,  tem- 
ple— dedicated  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Siam.  The  profound  solitude  of  this  refuge, 
embowered  in  its  twilight  grove  of  orange 
and  palm  trees,  was  strangely  tranquillizing. 
The  religion  of  the  place  seemed  to  overcome 
us,  as  we  waited  among  the  tall,  gilded  pillars 
of  the  temple.  On  one  side  was  an  altar,  en- 
riched with  some  of  the  most  curious  and  pre- 
cious offerings  of  art  to  be  found  in  the  East. 
There  was  a  gilded  rostrum  also,  from  which 
the  priests  daily  officiated ;  and  near  by,  on 
the  summit  of  a  curiously  carved  trunk  of  an 
old  Bho  tree,  the  goddess  of  Mind  presided. 

"  The  floor  of  this  beautiful  temple  was  a 
somewhat  gaudy  mosaic  of  variegated  marble 
and  precious  stones;  but  the  gilded  pillars, 
the  friezes  that  surmounted  them,  and  the 
vaulted  roof  of  gilded  arabesques,  seemed  to 
tone  down  the  whole  to  their  own  chaste  har- 
mony of  design. ' 

"In  the  centre  of  the  temple  stood  a  long 
table,  finely  carved,  and  some  gilt  chairs. 
The  king  and  most  of  the  nobler  ladies  of  the 
court  were  present,  with  a  few  of  the  chief 
priests,  among  whom  I  recognized,  for  the 
first  time,  his  lordship  Chow  Khoon  Sah. 

"  His  majesty  received  me  and  my  little  boy 
most  kindly.  After  an  interval  of  silence  he 
clapped  his  hands  lightly,  and  instantly  the 
lower  hall  was  filled  with  female  slaves.  A 
word  or  two,  dropped  from  his  lips,  bowed 
every  head  and  dispersed  the  attendants.  But 
they  presently  returned  laden,  some  with 


*  '  Bad,  had.' 
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boxes  containing  books,  slates,  pens,  pencils, 
and  ink;  others  with  lighted  tapers  and  vases 
filled  with  the  white  lotos,  which  they  set 
down  before  the  gilded  chairs. 

"At  a  signal  from  the  king,  the  priests 
chanted  a  hymn  from  the  'P'ra-jana  Para- 
mita,'*  and  then  a  burst  of  music  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  my 
future  pupils.  They  advanced  in  the  order 
of  their  ages.  The  Princess  Ting  You  Wah- 
lacks  ('  First  born  among  Women,')  having 
precedence,  approached  and  prostrated  her- 
self before  her  royal  father,  the  others  follow- 
ing her  example.  I  admired  the  beauty  of 
her  skin,  the  delicacy  of  her  form,  and  the 
subdued  lustre  of  her  dreamy  eyes.  The  king 
took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  and  presented  me 
to  her,  saying  simply,  '  The  English  teacher.' 
Her  greeting  was  quiet  and  self-possessed. 
Taking  both  my  hands,  she  bowed,  and  touch- 
ed them  with  her  forehead ;  then,  at  a  word 
from  the  king,  retired  to  her  place  on  the 
right.  One  by  one,  in  like  manner,  all  the 
royal  children  were  presented  and  saluted  me, 
and  the  music  ceased. 

"His  majesty  then  spoke  briefly,  to  this 
effect :  '  Dear  children,  as  this  is  to  be  an 
English  school,  you  will  have  to  learn  and 
observe  the  English  modes  of  salutation,  ad- 
dress, conversation,  and  etiquette ;  and  each 
and  every  one  of  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sit 
in  my  presence,  unless  it  be  your  own  plea- 
sure not  to  do  so.'  The  children  all  bowed, 
and  touched  their  foreheads  with  their  folded 
palms,  in  acquiescence. 

"  Then  his  majesty  departed  with  the  priests  ; 
and  the  moment  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight, 
the  ladies  of  the  court  began,  with  much  noise 
and  confusion,  to  ask  questions,  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  books,  and  chatter  and  giggle  to- 
gether. Of  course,  no  teaching  was  possible 
in  such  a  din ;  my  young  princes  and  prin- 
cesses disappeared  in  the  arms  of  their  nurses 
and  slaves,  and  I  retired  to  my  apartments  in 
the  prime  minister's  palace.  But  the  serious 
business  of  my  school  began  on  the  following 
Thursday. 

"  On  that  day  a  crowd  of  half-naked  chil- 
dren followed  me  and  my  Louis  to  the  palace 
gates,  where  our  guide  gave  us  in  charge  to  a 
consequential  female  slave,  at  whose  request 
the  ponderous  portal  was  opened  barely  wide 
enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  We 
advanced  through  the  noiseless  oval  door,  and 
entered  the  dim,  cool  pavilion,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  tables  were  arranged  for  school. 
Away  flew  several  venerable  dames  who  had 
awaited  our  arrival,  and  in  about  an  hour  re- 
turned, bringing  with  them  twenty-one  scions 
of  Siamese  royalty,  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
after  the  European,  and  especially  the  English 
manner. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  my  scholars  were 
ranged  in  chairs  around  the  long  table,  with 
Webster's  far-famed  spelling-books  before 
them,  repeating  audibly  after  me  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  While  I  stood  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  my  little  Louis  at  the  other,  mount- 
ed on  a  chair,  the  better  to  command  his  di- 
vision, mimicked  me  with  a  fidelity  of  tone 
and  manner  very  quaint  and  charming.  Pa- 
tiently his  small  finger  pointed  out  to  his  class 
the  characters  so  strange  to  them,  and  not 
yet  perfectly  familiar  to  himself. 


*  '  Accomplishment  of  Eeason,'  or  '  Transcendental 
Wisdom.' 


"About  noon,  a  number  of  young  women 
were  brought  to  me,  to  be  taught  like  the 
rest.  I  received  them  sympathetically,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  memorandum  of  their 
names  in  a  book  of  my  own.  This  created  a 
general  and  lively  alarm,  which  it  was  not  in 
my  power  immediately  to  allay,  my  know- 
ledge of  their  language  being  confined  to  a 
few  simple  sentences ;  but  when  at  last  their 
courage  and  confidence  were  restored,  they 
began  to  take  observations  and  an  inventory 
of  me  that  were  by  no  means  agreeable.  They 
fingered  my  hair  and  dress,  my  collar,  belt, 
and  rings.  One  donned  my  hat  and  cloak, 
and  made  a  promenade  of  the  pavilion ;  an- 
other pounced  upon  my  gloves  and  veil,  and 
disguised  herself  in  them,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  little  ones,  who  laughed  boisterously. 
A  grim  duenna,  who  had  heard  the  noise,  bus- 
tled wrathfully  into  the  pavilion.  Instantly 
hat,  cloak,  veil,  gloves,  were  flung  right  and 
left,  and  the  young  women  dropped  on  the 
floor,  repeating  shrilly,  like  truant  urchins 
caught  in  the  act,  their  '  ba,  be,  bi,  bo.' 

"At  the  far  end  of  the  table,  bending  over 
a  little  prince,  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  letters 
my  boy  was  naming  to  her,  stood  a  pale  young 
woman,  whose  aspect  was  dejected  and  for 
lorn.  She  had  entered  unannounced  and  un 
noticed,  as  one  who  had  no  interest  in  com 
mon  with  the  others  ;  and  now  she  stood  apart 
and  alone,  intent  only  on  mastering  the  alpha- 
bet with  the  help  of  her  small  teacher.  When 
we  were  about  to  dismiss  the  school,  she  re- 
peated her  lesson  to  my  wise  lad,  who  listened 
with  imposing  gravity,  pronounced  her  a 
'  very  good  child,'  and  said  she  might  go  now." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Grief. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Hugh 
Miller  to  an  invalid  friend,  on  the  death  of  two 
of  her  near  relatives,  contains  a  beautiful  and 
touching  allusion  to  those  finer  feelings  of 
sorrow  which  attend  upon  the  severance  of 
the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  friendship. 

"  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  grief.  There 
are  friends  separated  from  me  by  the  wide, 
dark,  impassable  gulf,  whom  I  cannot  think 
of  even  yet  without  feeling  my  heart  swell. 
Shall  I  not  describe  to  you  that  process  of 
suffering  of  which  my  own  mind  has  been  the 
subject  ?  There  may  be  some  comfort  to  you 
in  the  reflection  that  what  you  experience  is, 
to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  1  according 
to  the  nature  of  man.'  The  similarity  in  the 
structure  of  our  bodies,  which  shows  us  to  be- 
long to  the  same  race,  obtains  also  in  our 
minds ;  and  as  dangerous  wounds  in  the  one 
are  followed  in  most  cases  by  fevers  and  in- 
flammations, which  bear  the  same  names  in 
every  subject,  and  to  which  we  apply  the 
same  remedies,  so  wounds  of  the  other  are 
commonly  followed  by  similar  symptoms  of 
derangement  in  the  feelings,  and  to  mitigate 
the  smart  and  the  fever,  philosophy  applies 
the  same  salves,  and  religion,  when  called 
upon,  pours  in  the  same  balm. 

"  There  is  an  analogy  between  grief  in  its 
first  stage  and  that  state  of  imperfect  con- 
sciousness which  is  induced  by  a  severe  blow. 
We  are  stupefied  rather  than  pained,  and  our 
only  feeling  seems  to  be  one  of  wonder  and 
regret  that  we  should  feel  so  little.  We  ask 
our  hearts  why  they  are  so  callous  and  indif- 
ferent, and  wonder  that  what  wo  so  prized  as 
the  lost  should  be  so  little  regretted.  But  we 


know  not  that,  were  we  affected  less,  v> 
should  feel  more.  The  chords  have  been  s 
rudely  struck,  that,  instead  of  yielding  the 
shrillest  notes,  they  have  fallen  slackeoe 
from  the  stops,  and  time  must  recover  the 
tone  ere  they  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  even 
In  this  first  stage  whole  hours  pass  away  i 
which  the  memory  retains  no  firmer  hold  tha 
if  they  had  been  spent  in  sleep.  Seven  yeai 
ago,  when  residing  in  Inverness,  word  vrtl 
brought  me  that  an  uncle,  to  whom  I  wi 
much  attached,  and  who,  though  indispose 
for  some  time  previous,  was  not  deemed  ser 
ously  ill,  was  dead.  I  set  out  for  Croniart1 
and  must  have  been  about  four  hours  on  fcb 
road ;  but  all  that  I  next  day  recollected  ( 
the  journey  was  that  the  road  was  very  dar 
(I  travelled  by  night,)  and  that,  as  I  drc 
near  to  the  town,  I  saw  the  moon  in  her  la; 
quarter,  rising  red  and  lightless  out  of  th 
sea.  j  iia 

"  Sorrow  in  its  second  stage  is  more  reflei 
tive.    The  feelings  have  in  some  degree  ri 
covered  their  tone,  and  we  no  longer  deei 
them  weak  or  blunted.    At  times,  indeed,  w>  ■<■ 
may  sink  into  the  apathy  of  exhaustion,  bi 
when  some  sudden  recollection  plants  its  daj 
ger  in  the  heart,  we  start  up  to  a  fearful 
sciousness  of  our  bereavement,  and  for 
moment  all  is  agony.    The  mind  during  th 
stage  seems  to  exist  alternately  in  two  di 
tinct  states.  In  the  one  it  pursues  its  ordinar> 
thoughts  or  its  commoner  imaginings,  bi! 
when  thus  engaged  the  image  of  the  depa: 
starts  up  before  it  without  the  ordinary 
of  association  to  call  it  in, — it  starts  up  sud< 
as  an  apparition,  and  the  heart  swells,  a; 
the  tears  burst  out.  And  this  forms  the  secon 
state.  I  have  remarked  as  not  a  little  stra 
the  want  of  connection  between  the  two, 
casionally,  indeed,  some  recollection  awakene 
in  the  first  may  lead  to  the  second,  but  muc 
oftener  I  have  found  the  commoner  principh  H 
of  association  set  aside  altogether,  and  tl 
image  of  the  deceased  starting  up  as  uncalk  ~ 
for  by  the  previous  train  of  ideas  as  if  it  wei  ilhro 
truly  a  spectre.    And  oh,  the  aspect  of 
image!  How  graceful  its  attitude !  How 
its  expression !    How  beautiful  does  the  so  Wile 
look  at  us  through  the  features  1    Best,  ai 
kindest,  and  most  affectionate,  and  when  v 
felt  with  most  certainty  that  we  were  trujf 
dear  to  him !    And  hence  the  depth  of  our  r  ; 
gret, — the  bitterness  of  our  sorrow.    Grit  If 
is  an  idolater.     It  first   deifies,  and  th( 
worships.    It  has  a  strange  power,  too,  ][ 
laying  hold  of  the  moral  sense,  so  that 
becomes  a  matter  of  consequence  with  us  i 
deny  ourselves  all  pleasure,  and  to  reje 
all  comfort,  in  what  we  deem  justice  to  tl 
deceased.    There  is  something  wonderful 
the  feeling  I  have  not  yet  seen  explai 
It  seems  to  have  its  seat  deep  in  the  mysti 
ous  parts  of  our  nature,  and  constitutes  a  t 
to  connect,  as  it  were,  the  living  with  tl 
dead.    No  man  who  truly  deserves  the  nan: 
can  desire  to  die  wholly  unlamented;  and  tl 
regret  which  the  heart  claims  for  itself 
willingly — oh,  how  willingly ! — renders  to 
other.    We  weep  not  for  ourselves,  but  ijsij 
justice  to  the  lost,  and  even  after  exhau 
nature  cannot  yield  another  tear,  there 
conscience  in  us  that  chides  us  for  having 
rowed  so  little.    I  need  not  ask  you  if 
have  experienced  this  feeling;  no  hearts 
ever  truly  sorrowful  without  the  experi 
of  it.   It  is  a  sentiment  of  our  nature  that 
contiguous,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  t 
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sentiment  which  leads  us,  independent 
r  reasonings,  to  feel  that  there  is  a  here 
For  do  we  not  think  of  the  dead  to 
i  we  owe  so  many  tears,  as  a  being  who 
and  could  we  owe  anything  to  either 
p  of  dust  or  a  mere  recollection  ?  It  may 
ill,  however,  to  remind  you  that  there  is 
e  when  the  claims  of  this  moral  sense 
d  be  resisted.  It  continues  to  urge  that 
,e  be  given  to  the  dead  long  after  the 
e  is  fully  paid,  and  spurs  on  exhausted 
3  to  fresh  sorrows,  when  the  voice  of 
and  the  prostration  of  the  energies  call 
epose." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Retribution. 

following  article  cut  from  the  "  Tri- 
perhaps  about  the  time  of  publication, 
;ad  now,  with  the  light  of  recent  events 
is  full  upon  it,  reads  almost  like  pro- 
,  Where  now  is  the  prominent  actor 
t  magnificent  pageant,  and  to  what  a 
has  he  fallen  ? 

elshazzar  in  Paris. — If  we  may  trust  the 
ng  account  that  has  been  brought  us  by 
ible  of  the  ceremony  at  the  distribution 
izes  at  the  Paris  Exposition  by  the 
ih  Emperor — few  more  splendid  pageants 
ave  been  witnessed  by  the  present  gen- 
n.  Seventy-one  thousand  people  assem 
u  the  great  central  hall  of  the  building, 
led  every  passage  of  approach,  and  load- 
)ry  balcony,  and  the  surge  of  an  ocean 
tsiders  beat  for  long  hours  against  the 

of  the  Imperial  Gasometer.  When  the 
ificent  procession,  with  its  high-step- 
lorses,  its  gilded  carriages,  its  mounted 
ry,  its  generals  in  uniform,  its  ladies  ar- 
.  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  Solomon 
>t,  its  princes  and  potentates,  bad  reach- 
3  Hall  of  Ceremony  it  would  seem  that 
thing  this  earth  has  of  luxury  and  gran- 
was  centred  in  that  single  spot.  High 
hrone  of  royal  state,  which  far  outshone 
ealth  of  Ormus  or  oflnd,  the  Emperor 
)d  sat.  On  one  side  was  the  Empress 
ite  satin  and  silver  lace,  with  pearls  and 
inds  about  her  throat,  and  one  great  gem 
old  her  beats  of  heart  in  flashes  of  an 
ial  ray.  On  the  other  sat  Haroun  al 
iid,  or  what  is  left  of  him,  and  about  the 

of  these  three  lights  of  empire  there 
red  a  crowd  of  princes,  princelings,  no- 
iignitaries,  statesmen,  officials,  lackeys, 
>  on,  till  at  a  vast  remove,  one  began  to 
le  existence  of  the  swarming  people  of 
and  the  world.  And  while  the  eye  took 
s  manifold  spectacle,  there  burst  into 

the  hitherto  dumb,  expectant  instru- 
i  of  the  band  of  twelve  hundred  musicians, 
derful  embroidery  of  flute,  and  violin  and 
and  trumpet,  on  a  back  ground  of  rolling 

harmony,  fringed  with  the  jangling 

of  joy  bells.  Then,  when  silence  fell 
,  the  Emperor  stood  up  in  his  high  place, 
lade  a  speech,  so  pure,  and  good,  and 
that  one  marvels  as  he  reads  it  whether 
d  legends  may  not  be  true  that  tell  how 
i's  own  spirit  was  sometimes  rapt  out  of 
dy,  for  a  season,  while  an  angel  or  a 
i  took  the  vacant  place,  and  blessed  or 
I  out  of  the  unaccustomed  lips. 
)  curious  incident  that  occurred  just  at 
aoment  the  cable,  doubtless  for  fear  of 
3g  the  harmony  of  the  narrative,  omits 
ntion.    When  Mr.  Hughes,  the  inventor 

Printing  Telegraph,  was  called  up  to 


receive  his  prize,  the  Emperor  took  his  hand, 
making  him  an  exception  to  all  the  other  re- 
cipients of  medals.  Mr.  Hughes,  as  he  touched 
the  Imperial  finger,  slipped  into  the  august 
palm  of  his  serene  Highness  a  little  bit  of 
paper  containing  the  last  message  received  by 
the  cable  and  printed  by  the  machine  for 
which  he  was  just  being  decorated.  It  con- 
tained these  words:  "Maximilian  is  shot. 
His  last  words  were  'Poor  Carlotta!'  "  His 
Boyal  Serenity  read  the  telegram,  and  imme- 
diately gave  evidence  of  a  fearful  agitation. 
His  cheek  blanched,  his  hands  trembled,  and 
the  diamonds  on  the  Imperial  garter  quivered 
so  in  the  sunlight  that  a  shout  arose  from 
the  admiring  multitude.  What  the  Emperor 
thought  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  exactly  known. 
But  we  may  conjecture  that  he  heard  over  all 
the  shouts  and  music,  above  the  booming  of 
guns  and  the  salvos  of  artillery,  the  single  shot 
that  was  death  to  his  insane  ambition  as  to 
his  deluded  dupe,  the  single  cry  as  of  a  woman 
young,  beautiful,  and  good — answering  to  the 
last  cry  of  her  young  husband — "  Poor  Car- 
lotta !"    "  Poor  Maximilian  !" 

Where,  in  all  this  tumult  of  rejoicing,  this 
whirl  of  splendor,  this  pomp  of  luxury,  were 
the  victims  of  his  crafty  and  wicked  lust  of 
power.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  drags  the 
bodies  of  these  dead  about  with  him.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  that  pale  face  shall  look  at  him 
as  from  out  the  cell  where,  in  madness  and 
utterest  desolation,  she  is  to  drag  out  the  rem- 
nant of  life.  When  he  looks  into  the  face, 
still  comely,  of  that  wife  of  his,  he  shall  see, 
not  her  eyes,  but  another's,  full  of  reproach 
too  bitter  and  too  silent  to  bear.  He  shall 
live ;  but,  hard  heart,  dull  conscience,  low 
mind  that  he  has — the  heart  shall  feel,  and 
the  conscience  shall  prick,  and  the  mind  shall 
know  that  these  victims  are  with  him  to  the 
end.  That  shot  he  shall  forever  hear,  and 
that  cry.  His  judgment  day  is  come,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  splendor  that  he  can  gather 
about  him  shall  not  avail  to  hide  him  from 
himself." 


had  taken  to  Him,  and  looking  to  Him  for 
consolation  and  the  recompense  of  reward  at 
the  end  of  the  race,  raised  me  above  these 
earthly  and  sordid  views,  and  gave  me  au- 
thority and  dominion  over  that  spirit,  of  which 
none  could  deprive  me.  Wealth  and  the  im- 
portance arising  from  it  were  nothing  to  me, 
and  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  a  place 
in  the  Lord's  house,  and  the  honor  and  dignity 
with  which  He  clothes  his  humble,  faithful 
children. — Journal  of  Wm.  Evans. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend 

I  had  a  great  fear  of  bringing  any  shade  or 
reproach  upon  the  profession  of  the  Truth,  or 
upon  the  Society  to  which  I  belonged ;  and 
whenever  any  business  presented,  however 
profitable,  which  appeared  to  me  to  conflict 
with  either,  I  felt  most  easy  to  decline  engag- 
ing in  it.  Although  my  transactions  were  on 
a  small  scale,  and  consequently  did  not  open 
the  way  for  the  accumulation  of  riches,  which 
sometimes  was  humiliating  and  produced  sen- 
sations of  dissatisfaction  that  I  was  not  likely 
to  stand  among  men  as  independent  as  many 
others,  or  pi'ocure  the  accommodations  which 
they  had,  yet  I  never  was  involved  in  any  dif- 
ficulty in  timely  meeting  my  engagements, 
and  was  able  always  to  provide  every  comfort 
in  life  that  I  desired.  Since  that  day  I  have 
observed  some  among  us  who  had  succeeded 
in  accumulating  wealth,  plain  in  their  garb, 
and  active  in  religious  Society,  who  looked 
upon  those  who  were  in  small  business  with 
contempt,  and  at  times  spoke  s'ightly  of  their 
scruples  respecting  Friends  engaging  in  ex- 
tensive concerns.  But  the  latter  have  a  refuge 
which  cannot  be  assailed  by  the  pride  or  su- 
perciliousness of  man,  into  which  they  are 
often  permitted  to  flow  and  find  safety.  When- 
ever I  was  subjected  to  sensations  of  that 
kind,  retirement  to   my  divine  Lord  and 


Lichens  and  Mosses. 

(Concluded  from  page  345.) 

It  is  among  the  mosses  of  the  wall,  how- 
ever, that  the  richest  harvest  of  beauty  and 
interest  may  be  gathered.  Long  have  my 
mingled  wonder  and  admiration  been  given 
to  these  tiny  forms  of  vegetable  life — beauti- 
ful in  every  situation — spreading  on  the  floor 
of  ancient  forests,  yielding  carpets  that  "steal 
all  noises  from  the  foot,"  and  over  which  the 
golden  sunbeams  chase  each  other  in  waves 
of  light  and  shade  throughout  the  long  sum- 
mer day — throwing  over  the  decaying  tree 
and  the  mouldering  ruin  a  veil  of  delicate 
beauty — honored  everywhere  of  God  to  per- 
form a  most  important  though  unnoticed  part 
in  this  great  creation.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  bright  July  afternoon  when  their  wonder- 
ful structure  and  peculiarities  were  first  un- 
veiled to  me  by  one  long  since  dead,  whose 
cultivated  eye  saw  strange  loveliness  in  things 
which  others  idly  passed,  and  whose  simple, 
warm  heart  was  ever  alive  to  the  mute  ap- 
peals of  humblest  wild  flowers  or  tiniest 
moss.  There  was  opened  up  to  me  that  day 
a  new  world  of  hitherto  undreamt-of  beauty 
and  intellectual  delight ;  in  the  structural  de- 
tails of  the  moss  which  illustrated  the  lesson 
I  got  a  glimpse  of  some  deeper  aspect  of  the 
Divine  character  than  mere  intelligence.  Me- 
thought  I  saw  Him  not  as  the  mere  contriver 
or  designer,  but  in  His  own  loving  nature, 
having  His  tender  mercies  over  all  His  works. 

A  careful  search  will  reveal  upwards  of  a 
score  of  mosses  on  our  garden  wall,  in  almost 
every  stage  of  growth,  from  a  dim  film  of 
greenness  to  radiating  plumes  spreading  over 
the  stones,  and  cushion-like  tufts  projecting 
out  of  the  crevices,  and  crowned  with  a  forest 
of  pink  fruit-covered  stems.  One  is  amazed 
at  the  exuberance  of  life  displayed  on  so  small 
and  unpromising  a  surface.  It  gives  us  a 
more  graphic  idea  than  we  commonly  possess 
of  the  vast  and  varied  resources  of  creation. 

Prominent  among  these  mosses  are  the 
curious  little  tortulas,  found  abundantly  on 
every  old  wall — when  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture and  shade — but  loving  especially  the 
rude  stone  gable  and  thatched  roof  of  the 
Highland  cottage,  covering  them  with  deep 
cushions  of  verdure  till  the  whole  structure 
appears  more  like  a  work  of  nature  than  man's 
handiwork.  I  have  always  great  pleasure  in 
looking  at  this  tribe  of  mosses  through  a  lens. 
The  leaves  are  beautifully  transparent  and 
reticulated,  and  readily  revive,  when  scorched 
and  shrivelled  by  the  sunshine,  under  the  first 
shower  of  rain.  The  most  noticeable  thing 
about  the  tortulas  is  the  curious  fringe  which 
covers  the  mouth  of  the  seed-vessel.  In  all 
the  species,  of  which  there  are  about  fourteen 
in  this  country,  the  fringe  is  twisted  in  dif- 
ferent ways  lite  the  wick  of  a  candle.  This 
peculiarity  may  be  easily  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  as  it  projects  considerabl}"  beyond  the 


Master,  committing  myself  and  the  course  I  fruit-vessel,  and  is  of  a  lighter  color;  but  the 
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microscope  reveals  it  in  all  its  beauty.  It  is 
a  wide  departure  from  the  ordinary  type,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  teeth  of  the  fruit-vessel 
are  made  to  lock  into  each  other,  and  thus 
form  a  wheel-like  lid,  composed  of  separate 
spokes,  which  fill  up  the  aperture.  The  great 
length  of  the  teeth  in  the  tortulas  prevents 
this  arrangement  of  them ;  their  tops  are  there- 
fore twisted,  as  the  farmer  twists  the  sheaves 
at  the  top  of  his  wheat-stack,  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  rain  ;  and  this  plan  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  as  effectually  as  the  normal  one. 
Some  of  the  tortula  tufts  are  of  a  pale  reddish 
color,  as  if  withered  by  old  age,  or  scorched 
by  the  sun.  This  peculiar  blight  extends  in 
a  circular  form  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  tuft,  where  filmy  grey  textures, 
like  fragments  of  a  spider's  web  interweaving 
among  the  leaves,  proclaim  the  presence  of 
an  obscure  fungus,  in  whose  deadly  embrace 
the  moss  has  perished.  Thus  even  the  hum- 
blest kinds  of  life  are  preyed  upon  by  others 
still  himbler  in  the  scale.  Besides  this  para- 
site, there  are  other  species  of  life  nourished 
by  these  tufts.  If  one  of  them  be  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  a  drop  squeezed  out  upon 
a  glass,  and  placed  under  a  good  microscope, 
the  muddy  liquid  will  be  found  swarming 
with  animalculte,  little  animated  cells,  wan- 
dering with  electric  activity  amid  the  endless 
mazes  of  the  strange  forest-vegetation ;  and 
among  them  there  is  sure  to  be  one  or  more 
lordly  Eotiferas,  lengthening  and  contracting 
their  transparent  bodies  as  they  glide  rapidly 
out  of  view,  or  halting  a  moment  to  protrude 
and  whirl  their  wheel-like  cilia?  in  the  process 
of  feeding — the  most  interesting  of  micro- 
scopic spectacles. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  the  mosses  on  the 
wall  is  the  little  grey  Grimmia ;  looking,  with 
its  brown  capsules  nestling  among  the  leaves, 
like  tiny  round  cushions  stuck  full  of  pins. 
The  nerves  of  the  leaves  project  beyond  the 
point,  and  give  an  appearance  of  hoariness  to 
the  plant,  in  fine  keeping  with  the  antique 
character  of  the  wall.  This  moss  grows  on 
the  barest  and  hardest  surfaces — on  granite 
and  trap  rocks,  where  not  a  particle  of  soil 
can  lodge ;  and  yet  every  cushion  of  it  rests 
comfortably  upon  a  considerable  quantity  of 
earth  carefully  gathered  within  its  leaves, 
which  must  have  been  blown  there  as  dust  by 
the  wind,  or  disintegrated  by  its  own  roots 
from  the  substance  of  the  rock.  Our  garden 
wall  displays  two  or  three  tiny  tufts  of  a  curi- 
ous moss  occurring  not  very  frequently  on 
moist  shady  walls  built  with  lime.  It  is  called 
the  Extinguisher  moss,  because  the  cover  of 
the  fruit-vessel  is  exactly  like  the  extinguisher 
of  a  candle,  or  the  calyx  of  the  yellow  garden 
Escholtzia.  We  have  also  a  few  specimens,  in 
the  more  retired  crevices,  of  the  Bartramia, 
or  apple-moss — one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
species — with  its  bright  green  hairy  cushions 
and  round  capsules,  like  fairy  apples.  It  fruits 
most  abundantly  in  spring,  appearing  in  its 
full  beauty  when  the  primrose  makes  mimic 
sunshine  on  the  brae,  and  the  cuckoo  gives 
an  air  of  enchantment  to  the  hazel  copse.  A 
subalpine  species,  it  is  somewhat  uncommon 
in  lowland  districts;  but  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  grow  it  in  a  fernery.  Its  Latin 
name  appropriately  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  John  Bartram — one  of  the  most  devoted  of 
American  naturalists — a  simple  farmer  and 
self-taught,  yet  a  man  of  great  and  varied  at- 
tainments, concealed  by  a  too  modest  and 
retiring  disposition.     Linnseus  pronounced 


him  "the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the 
world." 

The  line  of  turf  along  the  top  of  the  wall  is 
a  perfect  Lilliputian  garden.  It  bears  a  bright 
and  interesting  succession  of  plants  from 
January  to  December.  The  little  lichens  and 
mosses  claim  exclusive  possession  of  it  during 
the  winter  months;  for  these  simple  hardy 
forms  of  life  are  most  luxuriant  when  the 
weather  is  most  severe ;  they  are  the  first  to 
come  to  any  spot,  and  the  last  to  leave  it — 
growing  through  sunshine  and  gloom  with 
meek  and  unruffled  serenity. 

When  the  first  mild  days  of  early  spring 
come,  the  Draba,  or  whitlow- grass,  puts  forth 
its  tiny  white  flowers,  and  greets  the  return- 
ing warmth,  when  there  is  not  a  daisy  in  the 
meadow,  or  a  single  golden  blossom  on  the 
whinny  hill-side.  Then  follows  a  bright  array 
of  chance  wild  flowers,  wayward  adventurers, 
whose  seeds  the  winds  have  wafted  or  the 
birds  have  dropped  upon  this  elevated  site. 

I  love,  in  the  silent  eve,  when  there  is 
scarcely  a  breath  in  the  garden,  and  the  sun- 
set is  flushing  the  flowers  and  purpling  the 
hills,  to  sit  near  that  richly-decorated  wall,  in 
full  view  of  its  autumn  flowers,  smiling  on  the 
lap  of  death,  for  ever  perishing,  but  immortal. 
They  speak  of  hope  and  love,  bright  as  their 
own  hue,  and  vague  as  their  perfume  ;  they 
speak  of  the  mystery  of  human  life,  its  beau- 
tiful blossoming  and  its  sudden  fading;  and, 
more  than  all,  they  speak  of  Him,  who,  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners, found  on  earth  most  congenial  fellowship 
with  these  emblems  of  purity  and  innocence ; 
whose  favorite  resort  was  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane;  whose  lesson  of  faith  and  trust  in 
Providence  was  illustrated  by  the  growth  of 
the  lilies. — Holidays  in  the  Highlands. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  349.) 

"  1805.  11th  mo.  18th.  This  day  whilst  my 
hands  were  employed  about  the  business 
thereof,  my  mind  was  employed  about  the 
things  of  God.  My  meditation  was  about 
ancient  Israel :  the  mighty  Arm  of  power  by 
which  the  people  were  brought  out  of  Egypt; 
their  many  turnings  aside ;  their  making  unto 
themselves  graven  images,  contrary  to  the 
law  given  by  Moses ;  the  many  unwearied  in- 
tercessions Moses  poured  forth  on  their  behalf 
unto  his  God,  through  which  the  fierce  anger 
of  greatly  offended  Omnipotence  was  often 
turned  away  from  them.  Israel  seemed  to 
me  to  bear  a  lively  emblem  of  us  as  a  people, 
brought  forth  out  of  spiritual  Egypt,  out  of 
the  world,  and  the  vanities  thereof,  by  the 
same  unchangeable  Arm  of  power,  and  almost 
by  as  many  wonders.  Our  very  great  de- 
liverances were  to  the  admiration  of  our  ene- 
mies, or  the  enemies  of  Truth.  How  then 
were  the  mighty  men  numbered,  and  how  did 
they  go  forth  to  battle  in  the  beginning  of  us 
as  a  people.  Not  in  their  own  strength,  but 
in  the  strength  of  ancient  Israel's  God,  by 
whose  omnipotent  Arm  one  was  able  to  chase 
a  thousand,  and  two  to  put  ten  thousand  to 
flight.  So  it  was  then.  But  alas!  alas  I  how 
is  it  now  ?  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the 
streets  !  How  are  the  young  men  grown  faint 
and  quite  weary  ;  turning  their  backs  in  the 
day  of  battle  I  We  scarcely  know  where  to 
find  a  valiant  warrior.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  I  How  are  the  beautiful  sons  and  daugh- 
ters taken  captive,  has  again  and  again  been 
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the  language  of  my  mind  this  day.    I  hs.\ 
often  had  to  say  with  one  formerly,  '  Oh  thi 
my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  f'ou; 
tain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  nig] 
for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  peoph 
Oh  that  I  knew  how  to  put  sackcloth  on  ra 
loins,  and  dust  upon  my  head,  and  bow  dow 
before  the  great  omnipotent  I  Am,  intercei 
ing  before  him  for  the  slain  of  the  daughti 
of  my  people.    That  if  it  pleased  Him,  Zic 
might  arise  and  shake  herself  from  the  dm 
of  the  earth,  and  put  on  her  beautiful  ga 
ments  as  in  earlier  days :  that  so  judges  migl 
be  raised  up  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellor  ! 
and  lawgivers  as  in  the  beginning.  Tin 
beautiful  sons  might  come  unto  him  from  afa 
and  daughters  from  the  very  ends  of  the  eartl  1 
But  alas!  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  seems  tip 
be  the  language  of  my  very  soul.  How 
the  mighty  men  and  choice  women  in  m, 
families  fallen  from  their  first  love,  so  tl 
there  seem  to  be  none  in  many  familiei 
teach  their  beloved  children  by  their  exa 
an  obedience  to  that  law  written  in  th 
hearts :  to  rehearse  unto  them  the  many  w< 
ders  of  our  God  unto  us  in  the  beginnin!  in 
when  first  he  brought  us  out  of  the  land  <  ■ 
Egypt,  and  from  the  house  of  bondage.  Wheif 
a  retrospective  view  takes  place  in  my  mini! 
as  has  this  day,  and  an  inspection  into  thl 
present  state  of  things,  how  doth  my  spii 
mourn,  and  my  heart  almost  faint,  because 
the  desolation  of  Zion ;  because  the  migi 
or  such  as  might  have  been  in  her  borde 
are  fallen,  and  her  young  men  and  maid 
have  grown  weary  of  her  beauty.   What  sfc 
I  say  then ;  surely  this  is  my  resolution  throng  I  jii 
that  Arm  of  power  in  which  I  trust;  thoug 
thousands  fall  on  the  right  hand,  and  te 
thousand  on  the  left,  yet  will  I  joy  in  th 
Lord  and  rejoice  in  the  God  of  my  salvatioi 
Mildred  Batcliff." 
No  date.    "  How  can  I  forbear  to  ackno\i  Ik 
ledge  the  goodness — the  unspeakable  goo< 
ness  of  a  Saviour's  love.    Oh!  that  I  kne<  pjsl 
how  to  adore  and  praise  Him  aright  for  th 
renewed  visitation  of  His  love  to  my  soi 
these  several  days  past.    I  am  'lost  in  wi 
der,  love  and  praise.'    He  that  knows  the 
tegrity  of  my  heart,  has  in  great  condes' 
sion  granted  me  such  an  overflow  of  his 
sence,  that  I  can  scarcely  contain  it.  Bat 
fear  to  spend  my  portion  !   Oh  Lord!  I  pra 
thee  continue  thy  loving  kindness  to  my  feebl 
soul.    Oh  Thou,  who  dost  unite  the  hearts  ( 
thy  dear  followers,  though  strangers,  in  the 
pure  and  undefiled  love  of  the  meek  and  huff  it 
ble  Jesus !  Oh,  invisible  Comforter,  be  please 
I  pray  Thee  to  continue  the  strengthenin 
Arm  of  thy  power  to  me !   Preserve  my  soi 
out  of  the  enemy's  hands,  out  of  the  claws  c  m 
the  hard  master!    I  praise  Thee,  O  Fathe 
for  the  visitations  of  thy  love  in  my  infantil 
years !    May  I  never  forget  to  praise  thee  fo 
the  favors  I  have  received  at  thy  bountifc 
Hand !  Oh  then,  our  Father,  who  alone  know 
est  the  desire  of  my  soul,  I  pray  thee  keep  m 
as  in  the  hollow  of  thy  Holy  Hand,  all  th 
days  of  my  appointed  time!    Thou  kno 
thy  name  and  presence  are  sweeter  to 
thirsty  soul  than  honey  in  the  honey  com 
I  am  bold  to  acknowledge  thy  love  has  bee  . 
more  to  me,  at  times,  than  my  natural  foo< 
I  have  felt  universal  love  to  flow  for  my  fellow  |, 
creatures,  though  in  a  particular  manner  fo  - 
the  friend  of  my  bosom,  and  my  relations  afte  : 
the  flesh.    Oh  Thou,  who  hast  borne  Ion 
with  them,  be  pleased  to  extend  the  arm  < 
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ercy  yet  further  to  them  !  Make  them 
nd  daughters  to  thee !  And  0,  so  over- 
hat  nothing  may  ever  be  able  to  wean 
ul  from  thee,  after  such  an  overflowing 
love.  Mildred  Batcliff." 

hout  date.  "  Oh,  the  sweetness !  Oh, 
pture!  Oh,  the  heavenly  and  angelic 
y  which  there  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  rever- 
solemn  singing  of  praise.  I  say  sing- 
praise  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
reth  forever." 

36.  7th  mo.  15th.  I  feel  constrained 
orning  to  pen  down  something  of  the 
ass  of  my  God,  my  holy  King  and  ever 
1  Eedeemer,  who  regardeth  all  who  love 
ar  Him  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.  His 
3ss  is  extended  to  the  smallest  of  the 
lanship  of  his  hands.  His  gracious  care 
,he  sparrow  upon  the  house-top.  To 
reat  Caretaker  I  have  inwardly  said, 
,hou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest 

love  thee.  Before  Him,  the  great  I 
ay  mind  has  bowed  in  awful  reverence, 
;,  Thou  art  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God 
hty !  thou  art  worthy  of  all  my  affec- 

Thou  knowest  the  incomes  of  thy  love 
eeter  to  thy  poor  little  handmaid  than 
>ney  in  the  honey  comb.  In  the  aris- 
lereof  at  times,  as  has  been  the  case  this 
feel  my  soul  to  mount  upwards  as  on 
ngs  of  an  eagle,  taking  courage  to  hope, 
aceiving  faith  through  Thy  power  to 
3 1  shall  yet  be  enabled  to  run  without 
weary,  and  to  walk  without  fainting, 
eel  that  I  love  Thee  above  all,  and  in 
eling  I  remember  it  is  said,  '  Eye  hath 
3n,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  en- 
ohe  heart  of  man  to  conceive'  what  thou 
,id  up  in  store  for  those  who  love  thee, 
ther !  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee, 
ssire  to  love  thee  more  and  more,  and 
hee  better  and  better.  Be  thou  pleased 
vith  me  every  day  and  every  night,  and 
g  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  thy 

thou  withdraw  from  me,  what  am  I  ? 
reak  and  nothing !  how  apt  to  forget 
icessary  charge,  '  Watch!'  '  Watch  and 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.' 
ifulness  against  every  evil,  O  my  Father, 
Hfor  more  and  more,  that  the  enemy  of 
ace  may  never  be  able  to  creep  up  un- 
3.  Oh  Thou !  who  to  me  art  the  chiefest 
;  ten  thousand,  a  Beloved  altogether 
7  to  me;  O  be  pleased  to  so  be  with  me, 
mable  me  to  watch  on  the  right  hand 
i  the  left!  That  every  snare  laid  for 
ly  be  discovered  and  escaped.  That  so 
;h  thy  power,  my  inward  life  may  often 
ant  every  difficulty,  and  sing  unto  thee 
song  of  praise,  and  make  melody  in  my 
;o  thee. 

!  that  the  beautiful  sons  and  daughters 
a  would  come  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  and 
tnd  see  for  themselves  that  thou  art 
see  that  an  humble  walking  in  fear  be- 
:ee,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  jewels 
rings  of  gold.  What  is  a  man  profited 
ain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own, 
scious,  his  immortal  soul !  What  would 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?  What 
an  the  perishing  things  of  the  world  do 
;n  on  our  sick  beds.  Then  if  not  before, 
vill  appear  as  they  really  are,  lighter 
anity, — not  worth  our  attention,  much 
r  affection. 

7  soul,  let  others  do  as  they  will,  see 


thou  to  it  to  be  ever  careful  to  lay  up  for  thy- 
self treasure  in  Heaven,  in  bags  that  wax  not 
old.  Thou  art  well  assured  that  here  thou 
hast  no  continuing  city.  Therefore  let  them 
be  as  careless  as  they  will,  see  that  thou  art 
careful  to  seek  one  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  He  is  thy 
only  portion  !  He  is  thy  all  in  all !  Make  Him 
thy  only  choice  and  delight!  Draw  near  to 
him  all  the  day  long ;  and  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night,  seek  his  protection.  It  has 
pleased  Him  to  show  unto  thee  afresh  this 
day  whereunto  he  has  called  thee,  to  the  per- 
fecting holiness  in  fear  before  Him.  Keep  a 
single  eye  to  Him,  and  he  will  more  and  more 
wash  thee  and  make  thee  clean  in  the  precious 
blood  of  his  beloved  Son,  whereby,  weak  and 
nothing  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt  be  enabled  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  For  this  purpose  He  hath  raised 
thee  up  and  anointed  thee.  As  thou  art  al- 
together dependent  on  Him,  watching  unto 
prayer,  He  will  be  with  thee,  and  afresh  an- 
oint thee  from  time  to  time,  as  he  showed 
thee  long  ago,  when  thou  felt  thyself  lonely 
as  the  sparrow  upon  the  housetop.  Never 
forget  the  word  of  his  power  when  thus  dis- 
consolate and  alone.  Now,  even  this  morning 
he  has  revived  it  with  fresh  confirmation,  that 
as  thou  art  careful  to  look  unto  Him  alone 
for  strength  and  wisdom,  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  fail  of  all  which  was  spoken  unto  thee 
then.  How  wast  thou  humbled  into  the  dust 
before  him  at  the  first  clear  intimation  of  this 
duty.  Oh  my  soul !  how  wast  thou  melted 
into  tears  because  of  the  awful  prospect.  How 
wast  thou  overcome  with  unbelief,  saying 
again  and  again,  '  it  is  impossible ;'  notwith- 
standing the  word  of  power  was  undeniable, 
as  it  has  since  often  been.  Well  then,  O  my 
soul,  seeing  that  a  willing  obedience  is  re- 
quired of  thee,  arise  with  fresh  vigor  and  trust 
in  God.  Thank  and  adore  Him,  and  take 
courage  to  press  through  troops  of  difficulties, 
and  skip  over  every  opposing  wall.  Do  what- 
ever thy  blessed  Master  commands  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  be  numbered  with  his  friends.  Hold 
fast  the  profession  of  thy  faith  unto  the  end, 
and  thou  shalt  have  a  crown  of  life.  Oh 
Father !  be  always  near  thy  feeble  worm.  Be 
thou  my  strength  ;  and  at  thy  command  I  will 
advocate  thy  glorious  cause  of  righteousness 
in  the  earth.  At  thy  command  I  will  be  still, 
and  silently  worship  and  adore  thy  great  and 
worthy  Name.  I  know  that  although  I  am 
weak,  thou  in  whom  I  trust  art  strong :  al- 
though I  am  poor  and  needy,  thou  art  rich 
and  glorious,  having  in  thy  storehouse  all 
manner  of  rich  dainties,  and  will  not  turn 
empty  away  the  hungry  and  thirsty  soul. 
Therefore,  O  Israel's  King!  thou  knowest  I 
ask  not  a  long  life,  or  any  thing  which  this 
world  affords !  For  blessed  be  thy  worthy 
name,  thou  hast,  1  trust,  in  good  measure  re- 
deemed me  therefrom !  But  I  ask  grace  to 
know  and  to  do  thy  will.    Be  thou  pleased, 

0  Father!  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Thee! 
Be  thou  my  hope,  and  clothe  me  with  charity, 
that  noble  virtue,  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  thee.  Then,  O  thou  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords!  command  mo,  and 

1  will  obey  thee ;  send  me,  and  I  will  go ;  call 
me,  and  I  will  come  unto  thee !  All  I  ask  is 
preservation  in  thee.  I  am  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing ;  but  through  the  arisings  of  Thy 
love,  I  am  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things 
necessary  unto  my  salvation.  For  in  the  flesh 
I  know  I  shall  have  trouble ;  but  in  Thee,  0 


my  Sovereign,  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  .  Mildred  Ratclift." 

(To  bo  contiuued.) 


Selected. 

ON  SILENT  WORSHIP. 
"Tliou  worshipped  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  thou  know'st  it  not." 

Though  glorious  ()  God  !  must  Thy  temple  have  been 

On  the  day  of  its  first  dedication, 
When  the  cherubim's  wings  widely  waving  were  seen, 

On  high  o'er  the  Ark's  holy  station. 

When  even  the  chosen  of  Levi ;  though  skill'd 

To  minister,  standing  before  Thee, 
Retired  from  the  cloud  which  the  temple  then  filled 

And  Thy  glory  made  Israel  adore  Thee. 

Though  awfully  grand  was  Thy  Majesty  then, 

Yet  the  worship  Thy  gospel  discloses, 
Less  splendid  in  pomp,  to  the  visions  of  men, 

Far  surpasses  the  ritual  of  Moses. 

And  by  whom  was  that  ritual  ever  repealed? 

But  by  Him  unto  whom  it  was  given  ; 
To  enter  that  oracle  where  it  revealed 

Not  the  cloud — but  the  brightness  of  Heaven. 

Who  having  once  entered  hath  shown  us  the  way. 

Oh  God  !  how  to  worship  before  Thee, 
Not  in  shadowy  forms  of  that  earlier  day, 

But  in  spirit  and  truth  to  adore  Thee. 

This,  this,  is  the  worship  the  Saviour  made  known, 

When  she  of  Samaria  found  him 
By  the  Patriarch's  well,  sitting  weary,  alone  ; 

With  the  stillness  of  evening  around  Him. 

How  sublime,  yet  how  simple  the  worship  He  taught, 

To  her  who  enquired  by  the  fountain, 
"If  Jehovah  at  Solomon's  shrine  should  he  sought, 

Or  adored  at  Samaria's  mountain  ?" 

Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  is  near, 
When  He,  if  ye  rightly  would  hail  Him 

Will  neither  be  worshipped  exclusively  here, 
Nor  yet  at  the  altar  of  Salem. 

For  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  aright 

Would  perform  the  pure  worship  He  loveth, 

In  the  heart's  holy  temple  will  seek  with  delight 
That  spirit  the  Father  approveth. 

And  many  that  prophecy's  truth  will  declare 
Whose  bosom's  have  livingly  known  it, 

Whom  God  hath  instructed  to  worship  Him  there 
And  convinced  that  His  mercy  will  own  it. 

The  temple  that  Solomon  built  to  His  name, 

Now  lives  but  in  history's  story. 
Extinguished,  long  since  its  altar's  bright  flame, 

And  vanished  each  glimpse  of  its  glory. 

But  the  Christian  made  wise  by  a  wisdom  divine, 

Though  all  human  fabrics  may  falter, 
Still  finds  in  his  heart,  a  far  holier  shrine, 

When  the  fire  burns,  unquenched  on  the  altar. 

— B.  Burton. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  New  Zealand  Snow-Storm  of  1867. 
In  a  recent  work  entitled  "  Station  life  in 
New  Zealand,"  is  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription of  a  very  severe  snow-storm,  such  as 
there  was  no  record  of  having  before  occurred, 
either  in  the  memory  of  the  English  settlers, 
or  in  the  traditions  of  the  natives.  The 
writer  was  the  wife  of  an  English  sheep  farmer, 
and  she  relates  their  adventures  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  her  home  friends.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  locality  being  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  the  winter  season  is  contem- 
poraneous with  summer  in  our  part  of  the 
world. 

"  I  have  had  my  first  experience  of  real 
hardships  since  I  last  wrote  to  you.  Yes,  we 
have  all  had  to  endure  positive  hunger  and 
cold,  and,  what  I  found  much  harder  to  bear, 
great  anxiety  of  mind.  I  think  I  mentioned 
that  the  weather  towards  the  end  of  July  had 
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been  unusually  disagreeable,  but  not  very 
cold.  This  wet  fortnight  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  our  sufferings  afterwards,  for  it  came 
exactly  at  the  time  we  were  accustomed  to 
send  our  dray  down  to  Christchurch  for  sup- 
plies of  flour  and  groceries,  and  to  lay  in  a 
good  stock  of  coals  for  the  winter;  these  lat- 
ter had  been  ordered,  and  were  expected 
every  day.  Just  the  last  few  days  of  July  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  became  like  our 
usual  most  beautiful  winter  climate;  so,  after 
waiting  a  day  or  two,  to  allow  the  roads  to 
dry  a  little,  the  dray  was  despatched  to  town, 
bearing  a  long  list  of  orders,  and  with  many 
injunctions  to  the  driver  to  return  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  all  the  stores  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  these  domestic 
details,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the 
reason  of  our  pi'ivations.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  all  the  exact  dates,  for  this  snow-storm 
will  be  a  matter  of  history,  during  the  present 
generation  at  all  events :  there  is  no  tradition 
among  the  Maoris  of  such  a  severe  one  ever 
having  occurred  ;  and  what  made  it  more 
fatal  in  its  fiuancial  consequences  to  every 
one  was,  that  the  lambing  season  had  only  just 
commenced  or  terminated  on  most  of  the 
runs.    Only  a  few  days  before  he  left,  F  


bad  taken  me  for  a  ride  in  the  sheltered  val- 
leys, that  he  might  see  the  state  of  the  lambs, 
and  pronounced  it  most  satisfactory ;  thous- 
ands of  the  pretty  little  creatures  were  skip- 
ping about  by  their  mothers'  side. 

"  I  find,  by  my  diary,  July  29th,  marked  as 

the  beginning  of  a  '  sou'- wester.'    F  had 

arranged  to  start  that  morning,  and  as  his 
business  was  urgent,  he  did  not  like  to  delay 
his  departure,  though  the  day  was  most  un- 
promising, a  steady,  fine-drizzle,  and  raw  at- 
mosphere; however,  we  hurried  breakfast, 
and  he  set  off,  determining  to  push  on  to 
town  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  never  spent 
such  a  dismal  day  in  my  life  ;  my  mind  was 
disturbed  by  secret  anxieties  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  dray  being  detained  by  wet 
weather,  and  there  was  such  an  extraordinary 
weight  in  the  air,  the  dense  mist  seemed 
pressing  everything  down  to  the  ground ; 
however  I  drew  the  sofa  to  the  fire,  made  up 
a  good  blaze  (the  last  I  saw  for  some  time), 
and  prepared  to  pass  a  lazy  day  with  a  book ; 
but  I  felt  so  restless  and  miserable  I  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I  wan- 
dered from  window  to  window,  and  still  the 
same  unusual  sight  met  my  eyes ;  a  long  pro- 
cession of  ewes  and  lambs,  all  travelling 
steadily  down  from  the  hills  towards  the  large 
flat  in  front  of  the  house ;  the  bleating  was 
incessant,  and  added  to  the  intense  melan- 
choly of  the  whole  affair.    When  Mr.  U 


came  in  to  dinner,  at  one  o'clock,  he  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  most  unusual  weath- 
er, and  said,  that  on  the  other  ranges  the 
sheep  were  drifting  before  the  cold  mist  and 
rain  just  in  the  same  way.  Ouronly  anxiety 
arose  from  the  certainty  that  the  dray  would 
be  delayed  at  least  a  day,  and  perhaps  two  ; 
this  was  a  dreadful  idea :  for  some  time  past 
we  had  been  economizing  our  resources  to 
make  them  last,  and  we  knew  that  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  at  the  home-station,  nor 
at  our  nearest  neighbor's  for  they  had  sent  to 
borrow  tea  and  sugar  from  us.  Just  at  dusk 
that  evening,  two  gentlemen  rode  up,  not 

knowing  F  was  from  home,  and  asked  if 

they  might  remain  for  the  night.  I  knew 
them  both  very  well ;  in  fact,  one  was  our 
cousin  T  ,  and  the  other  an  old  friend;  so 


they  put  up  their  horses,  and  housed  their 
dogs  (for  each  had  a  valuable  sheep-dog,  with 
him)  in  a  barrel  full  of  clean  straw,  and  we 
all  tried  to  spend  a  cheerful  evening,  but 
every  body  confessed  to  the  same  extraordi- 
nary depression  of  spirits  that  I  felt. 

"  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I  was 
not  much  surprised  to  see  the  snow  falling 
thick  and  fast :  no  sheep  were  now  visible, 
there  was  a  great  silence,  and  the  oppression 
in  the  atmosphere  had  if  possible  increased. 
We  had  a  very  poor  breakfast, — no  poridge, 
very  little  mutton  (for,  in  expectation  of  the 
house  being  nearly  empty,  the  shepherd  had 
not  brought  any  over  the  preceding  day), 
and  very  weak  tea ;  coffee  and  cocoa  all  finish- 
ed, and  about  an  ounce  of  tea  in  the  chest. 
I  don't  know  how  the  gentlemen  amused 
themselves  that  day  ;  I  believe  they  smoked  a 
good  deal ;  I  could  only  afford  a  small  fire  in 
the  drawing-room,  over  which  I  shivered. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall  in  dense  clouds, 
quite  unlike  any  snow  I  ever  saw  before,  and 
towards  night  I  fancied  the  garden  fence  was 
becoming  very  much  dwarfed.  Still  the  con- 
solation was,  '  Oh,  it  won't  last ;  New  Zealand 
snow  never  does.'  However,  on  Wednesday 
morning  things  began  to  look  very  serious 
indeed:  the  snow  covered  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet  in  the  shallowest  places,  and 
still  continued  to  fall  steadily  ;  the  cows  we 
knew  must  be  in  the  paddock  were  not  to  be 
seen  anywhere  ;  the  fowl-house  and  pig-styes 
which  stood  towards  the  weather  quarter  had 
entirely  disappeared :  every  scrap  of  wood 
(and  several  logs  were  lying  about  at  the 
back)  was  quite  covered  up ;  both  the  veran- 
dahs were  impassable ;  in  one  the  snow  was 
six  feet  deep,  and  the  only  door  which  could 
be  opened  was  the  back-kitchen  door,  as  that 
opened  inwards ;  but  here  the  snow  was  half- 
way over  the  roof,  so  it  took  a  good  deal  of 
work  with  the  kitchen  shovel,  for  no  spades 
could  be  found,  to  dig  out  a  passage.  Indoors, 
we  were  approaching  our  last  mouthful  very 
rapidly,  the  tea  at  breakfast  was  merely  col- 
oured hot  water,  and  we  had  some  picnic  bis- 
cuits with  it.  For  dinner  we  had  the  last  tin 
of  sardines,  the  last  pot  of  apricot  jam,  and  a 
tin  of  ratifia  biscuits — a  most  extraordinary 
mixture,  I  admit,  but  there  was  nothing  else. 
There  were  six  people  to  be  fed  every  day, 
and  nothing  to  feed  them  with.  Thursday's 
breakfast  was  a  discovered  crust  of  dry  bread, 
very  stale,  and  our  dinner  that  day  was  rice 
and  salt — the  last  rice  in  the  store-room.  The 
snow  still  never  ceased  falling,  and  only  one 
window  in  the  house  afforded  us  any  light; 
every  box  was  broken  and  used  for  fuel.  The 
gentlemen  used  to  go  all  together  and  cut,  or 
rather  dig,  a  passage  through  the  huge  drift 
in  front  of  the  stable,  and  with  much  difficul- 
ty get  some  food  for  the  seven  starving  horses 
outside,  who  were  keeping  a  few  yards  clear 
by  incessantly  moving  about,  the  snow  mak- 
ing high  walls  all  around  them. 

"It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  completely 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
was  changed  ;  the  gullies  were  all  filled  up, 
and  nearly  level  with  the  downs;  sharp- 
pointed  cliffs  were  now  round  bluffs ;  there 
was  no  vestige  of  a  fence  or  gate  or  shrub  to 
be  seen,  and  still  the  snow  came  down  as  if 
it  had  only  just  begun  to  fall ;  out  of  doors 
the  silence  was  like  death,  I  was  told,  for  I 
could  only  peep  down  the  tunnel  dug  every 
few  hours  at  the  back-kitchen  door.  My  two 
maids  now  gave  way,  and  sat  clasped  in  each 


other's  arms  all  day,  crying  piteously,  ai 
bewailing  their  fate,  asking  me  whenever 
came  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  about  eve 
half-hour,  for  there  was  no  fire  elsewhei 
'  And  oh,  when  do  you  think  we'll  be  fourj 
mum  ?'    Of  course  this  only  referred  to  t 
ultimate  discovery  of  our  bodies.    There  w 
a  great  search  to-day  for  the  cows,  but  it  w 
useless,  the  gentlemen  sank  up  to  their  shoi 
ders  in  snow.    Friday,  the  same  state 
things  :  a  little  flour  had  been  discovered  ir 
discarded  flour  bag,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  gj|:1 
die-cake  and  water.    The  only  thing  remai 
ing  in  the  storeroom  was  some  blacklead,  arrr 
I  was  considering  seriously  how  that  cou|r 
be  cooked,  or  whether  it  would  be  bett'! 
raw  :  we  were  all  more  than  half  starved,  ar  ■ 
quite  frozen  :  very  little  fire  in  the  kitche 
and  none  in  any  other  room.    Of  course,  tl|ir 
constant  thought  was,  '  Where  are  the  sheer 
Not  a  sign  or  sound  could  be  heard.  Tl 
dogs'  kennels  were  covered  several  feet  dee  I J 
so  we  could  not  get  at  them  at  all.  Saturdr 
morning:  the  first  good  news  I  heard 
that  the  cows  had  been  found,  and  draggi 
by  ropes  down  to  the  enclosure  the  hors  M 
had  made  for  themselves :  they  were  ha  * 
dead,  poor  beasts;  but  after  struggling  fi 
four  hours  to  and  from  a  haystack  two 
dred  yards  off,  one  end  of  which  was  unbu 
some  oaten  hay  was  procured  for  them. 

"  There  was  now  not  a  particle  of  food 
the  house.    The  servants  remained  in 
beds,  declining  to  get  up,  and  alleging 
they  might  as  well  '  die  warm.'    In  the 
die  of  the  day  a  sort  of  forlorn-hope  wai 
ganized  by  the  gentlemen  to  try  to  find 
fowl-house,  but  they  could  not  get  thn 
the  drift :  however,  they  dug  a  passage  to 
wash-bouse,  and  returned  in  triumph  wil 
about  a  pound  of  very  rusty  bacon  they 
found  hanging  up  there ;  this  was  use] 
without  fuel,  so  they  dug  for  a  little 
leading  to  the  garden,  fortunately  hi 
whereabouts,  and  soon  had  it  broken  up  I 
in  the  kitchen  grate.    By  dint  of  takin  " 
the  lead  out  of  the  tea  chests,  shaking  it, 
collecting  every  pinch  of  tea-dust,  we 
enough  to  make  a  teapot  of  the  weakest  te 
a  cup  of  which  I  took  to  my  poor  cryii 
maids  in  their  beds,  having  first  put  a  spoo 
ful  of  the  last  bottle  of  whisky  which  tl 
house  possessed  into  it,  for  there  was  neith 
sugar  nor  milk  to  be  had.    At  midnight  tl  , 
snow  ceased  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  hard  sha 
frost  set  in;  this  made  our  position  wobIL 
for  they  could  now  make  no  impression  < 
the  snow,  and  only  broke  the  shovels  in  trk 
ing.    I  began  to  think  seriously  of  followin 
the  maids'  example,  in  order  to  "die  wanr. 
We  could  do  nothing  but  wait  patiently, 
went  up  to  a  sort  of  attic  where  odds  and  en 
were  stowed  away,  in  search  of  somethi 
eat,  but  could  find  nothing  more  tenv 
than  a  supply  of  wax  matches.    We  kn 
there  was  a  cat  under  the  house,  for  we  h 
her  mewing;  and  it  was  suggested  to  taken  , 
the  carpets  first,  then  the  boards,  and  ha^" 
hunt  for  the  poor  old  pussy  ;  but  we  a 
to  bear  our  hunger  a  little  longer,  chie 
am  afraid,  because  she  was  known  to  be 
thin  and  aged. 

"  Towards  noon  on  Sunday,  the  wei 
suddenly  changed,  and  rain  began  to 
down  heavily  and  steadily  ;  this  cheera 
all  immensely,  as  it  Would  wash  the 
away  probably, — and  so  it  did  to  some  deL 
the  highest  drifts  near  the  house  lessened 
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tbly  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  gentlemen, 
by  this  time  were  desperately  hungry, 

a  final  attempt  in  the  direction  of  the 
louse,  found  the  roof,  tore  off  some  shin- 
and  returned  with  a  few  aged  hens, 
t  were  mere  bundles  of  feathers  after 
week's  starvation.    The  servants  con 
1  to  rise  and  pluck  them,  whilst  the  gen 
a  sallied  forth  once  more  to  the  stock 
and  with  great  difficulty  got  off  two  of 
ip  or  top  rails,  so  we  had  a  splendid 
h  transitory  blaze,  and  some  hot  stewed 

it  was  more  of  a  soup  than  anything 
)ut  still  we  thought  it  delicious  :  and 
everybody  went  to  bed  again,  for  the 

was  quite  dark  still,  and  the  oil  and 
is  were  running  very  low.  On  Monday 
ng  the  snow  was  washed  off  the  roof  a 
deal  by  the  deluge  of  rain  which  had 
ceased  to  come  steadily  down,  and  the 
ws  were  cleared  a  little,  just  at  the  top  ; 
3  were  delighted  at  the  improvement, 
id  some  cold  weak  fowl-soup  for  break- 
hich  we  thought  excellent.  On  getting 
f  doors,  the  gentlemen  reported  the 

to  be  much  swollen  and  rushing  in 
'  streams  down  the  sides  of  the  hills 
he  snow,  which  was  apparently  as  thick 
r ;  but  it  was  now  easier  to  get  through 

surface,  though  quite  solid  for  many 
om  the  ground.  A  window  was  scrap- 
ir,  through  which  I  could  see  the  deso- 
ndscape  out  of  doors,  and  some  hay  was 
I  with  much  trouble  to  the  starving 
md  horses,  but  this  was  a  work  of  al- 
ncredible  difficulty.  Some  more  fowls 
>rocurod  to-day,  nearly  the  last,  for  a 
lole  in  the  roof  showed  most  of  them 
if  cold  and  hunger. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Siege  of  Paris.    Mow  the  Libraries  were 
ted. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  Child's 
ishers'  Circular,"  writes  as  follows : — 
ng  the  siege,  our  libraries  (with  one  ex- 
i,  the  Luxembourg  Library),  were  not 
closed,  but  turned  topsy-turvy.  The 
cripts  were  placed  in  the  cellars,  and 
>st  valuable  books  were  carried  there,  if 
vas  room,  and  when  these  cellars  were 
hey  were  carried  to  the  cellars  of  the 
3  and  Tuileries.    There  they  are  still, 
s  next  to  impossible  to  get  Frenchmen 
•k  while  the  government  gives  them 
or  fifty  cents  a  day  to  do  nothing  but  to 
n  gay  clothes  behind  a  band  of  music, 
■eat  library  in  Rue  Richelieu  has  not 
.  its  doors,  simply  because  it  has  not  yet 
ole  to  find  men  to  bring  back  the  books 
ae  cellars  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre. 
'  persons  employed  by  the  library  are 
engaged  transferring  these  volumes. 
>rk  proceds  slowly  with  so  few  persons, 
great  library  the  yards  were  unpaved 
>mbs  might  bury  themselves  harmless 
;round.    In  every  room  huge  reservoirs 
were  placed  and  filled  with  water;  zinc 
3,  sponges,  and  blankets  were  placed 
,ch  reservoir.   There  was  a  pile  of  sand 
few  yards  to  extinguish  incendiary 
filled  with  petroleum  oil.  Several 
were  placed  by  each  pile  of  sand.  All 
'sons  employed  by  the  library  were 
into  watches  who  were  on  duty  day 
jht.    No  bombs  fell  near  the  library, 
ell  thickly  around  the  Luxembourg, 
■  Genevieve,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants 
'  r,  but  injured  none  of  them.    The  mu- 


seums and  hot-houses  of  the  Garden  of  Plants 
suffered  severely,  and  one  or  two  shells  fell  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Mining  School,  without, 
however,  doing  sensible  damage.  It  was  a 
touching  sight  to  see  all  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  Garden  of  Plants,  headed  by  the  vene- 
rable widow  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  and  by  the 
venerable  M.  Chovreul,  the  eminent  chemist, 
each  of  whom  is  ninety  years  old,  go  down  into 
the  cellars  to  escape  the  bombs." 

Selected. 

There  is  but  one  road  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  royal  road,  leading  through  the 
lowly  depths  of  humility  and  contrition  of 
soul,  which  the  prophets  and  patriarchs  have 
trodden  before  thee.  The  door  of  entrance  is 
Christ.  Nor  can  any  man  enter  that  door 
without  repentance ;  for,  saith  the  apostle, 
"  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times 
of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord." 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1871. 


We  are  now  in  the  season  when  those,  who 
have  been  long  laboring  in  their  respective 
spheres,  are  anxious  to  escape  for  a  time  from 
their  daily  toil,  and  seek  relaxation  from  care 
and  mental  or  physical  strain,  amid  other 
scenes  and  associations,  where  the  wearied 
frame  and  the  overtaxed  mind  may  obtain  rest, 
and  recruit  their  exhausted  strength.  As  the 
body  confined  altogether  to  one  kind  of  labor 
becomes  cramped  or  deformed,  so  the  mind, 
occupied  with  the  same  routine  of  objects  and 
thought,  loses  its  expansiveness,  is  contracted 
in  its  reasoning,  and  may  become  dwarfed. 
It  is  right  therefore,  where  circumstances  will 
admit  of  it,  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  retreat  from 
the  pressure  of  continued  business;  inasmuch 
as  the  interval,  if  properly  improved,  may  re- 
store, in  measure,  the  long  taxed  strength, 
and  prepare  for  more  efficient  re-engagement 
in  our  necessary  or  accustomed  pursuits. 

But  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  a  mistake 
is  made  in  deciding  on  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued for  obtaining  the  result  desired,  and 
though  benefit  may  be  procured,  it  is  not  in 
the  full  measure  that  might  be  anticipated. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  important  move- 
ments, fashion  often  has  too  much  influence, 
and  people  resort  to  places  crowded,  incon- 
venient and  uncomfortable  because  others  go 
there,  and  it  is  the  custom. 

For  citizens,  who  have  been  long  living  in 
the  tumult  and  turmoil  of  a  metropolis,  it 
would  seem  particularly  desirable  to  escape 
from  a  multitude  packed  into  narrow  limits, 
and  to  seek  some  place  of  tarriance,  where 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  invigoration  of 
pure  air  and  healthful  exercise  may  be  en- 
joyed with  the  charm  of  comparative  solitude, 
apart  from  the  bustle  of  thronged  hotels,  and 
free  from  the  restraiuts  of  conventional  eti- 
quette. Change,  as  complete  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  ought  to  be  sought,  not  only  as  to 
place,  but  in  the  objects  claiming  attention 
and  Lhought,  and  likely  to  give  pleasure  by 
the  train  of  reflections  called  up  by  natural 
associations;  so  that  while  the  mind  is  unbent 
from  its  accustomed  tension,  it  may  yet  find 
employment  for  its  powers  in  fresh  and  ani- 
mating cogitations. 


Not  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  isolated.  Suffi- 
cient society  for  intelligent  social  intercourse 
is  almost  indispensable  to  rational  enjoyment, 
and  where  there  is  congeniality  of  taste  and 
feeling,  the  multiplication  of  pleasurable  emo- 
tions attending  it,  is  reciprocal.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  where  the  bond  of  religious 
fellowship  unites  one  with  another,  and  each 
appreciates,  in  his  or  her  measure,  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  manifested  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Architect  of  the  universe,  and  has 
the  heart  warmed  with  gratitude  and  praise 
for  his  beneficence.  Such  companions  in  their 
unselfish  enjoyments,  realize  in  one,  and  that 
a  large  sense,  a  similar  community  of  interest 
to  that  mentioned  as  existing  among  the 
primitive  believers,  "  Neither  said  any  that 
aught  of  the  things  he  possessed  was  his  own, 
but  they  had  all  things  in  common." 

There  is  another  consideration  connected 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  summer  holidays, 
that  should  ever  have  due  place  with  all,  and 
which  Friends  who  desire  to  commend  their 
self-denying  religion  to  those  around  them, 
should  never  lose  sight  of.  It  is,  that  while 
in  pursuit  of  pleasurable  and  profitable  recrea- 
tion, there  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  need  to 
obey  the  injunction  "  watch  and  pray  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation,"  as  at  any  other  time, 
or  under  any  other  circumstances.  Thoso 
who  have  had  opportunity  to  make  observa- 
tion of  the  general  character  of  the  conduct, 
conversation  and  occupation  at  places  of  fash- 
ionable resort,  will,  we  think,  admit  the  just- 
ness of  the  following  remarks,  taken  from  the 
Journal  of  the  late  William  Evans,  and  which 
we  prefer  to  anything  we  could  ourselves  offer 
on  the  subject. 

"  Living  with  a  class  of  people  whose  habits 
and  opinions  are  very  different  from  those  of 
Friends,  is  trying.  There  being  nothing  like 
seriousness  among  some  of  them,  we  seem  to 
be  in  each  others  way.  Unless  Friends  keep 
steadily  on  their  watch  in  such  places,  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  leavened  with  the  spirit 
such  persons  live  in,  and  gradually  falling  into 
their  manners,  and  imitating  their  changeable 
fashions  in  dress.  The  amusements  which 
are  prepared  for  the  light  spirits  there  are  a 
strong  temptation  to  young  people,  especially 
when  they  are  not  watched  over  by  consis- 
tent parents  under  a  proper  religious  concern 
themselves,  and  who  would  restrain  them 
from  resorting  to  such  entertainments.  It 
seems  as  if  some  felt  themselves  freed  from 
proper  restraint  and  at  liberty  to  indulge  in 
frivolity.  In  this  way  they  crucify  to  them- 
selves the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him 
to  open  shame.  Such  are  evil  examples  to 
others.  *  *  I  consider  it  dangerous  for  re- 
ligious people  to  be  long  mingled  with  irre- 
igious  or  light  persons  on  terms  of  courtesy 
and  familiarity.  ,  There  is  danger  of  being 
leavened  with  their  spirit,  of  losing  their 
strength,  and  then  falling  in  with  something 
that  will  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  and  wound 
their  own  souls;  aud  when  once  wounded 
they  may  never  recover,  but  go  haltiug  all 
their  days.  Very  many  are  ashamed  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  cross.  Some  who  may  be 
pretty  staid  among  their  friends  at  home,  and 
yet  not  very  firm  against  the  current  of  fashion 
and  libertinism,  may  be  thus  drawn  into  it, 
and  at  such  places  lay  aside  the  Quaker  charac- 
ter and  manners,  almost  altogether,  thereby 
bringing  reproach  upon  tho  name  and  cause 
of  Christ.  Those  who  are  enemies  to  religion, 
and  ready  to  disseminate  their  poisonous  op- 
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ioions,  are  often  found  in  these  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  where  they  put  on  great  politeness 
and  blandness  of  manner,  to  insinuate  them- 
selves more  effectually  into  the  esteem  of 
strangers.  They  often  carry  an  exterior  of 
great  kindness  and  interest  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  others ;  by  which  unwary  young 
people  may  be  attracted  to  them,  and  led  to 
think  that  where  such  apparently  disinterest- 
ed good-will  exist,  the  principles  cannot  be 
dangerous.  To  send  young  people  where  they 
will  mingle  with  such,  exposes  them  to  re- 
ceive a  hurtful  bias,  which  it  may  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  eradicate,  and  which  may  be 
used  by  Satan  to  destroy  their  faith  in  the 
christian  religion,  and  hinder  them  from  giv- 
ing up  to  walk  in  the  path  of  self-denial.  We 
cannot  expect,  while  in  this  world,  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  those  who  have  little  or 
no  religious  scruples,  but  the  less  of  it  the 
better." 

As  this  was  written  while  tarrying  with  an 
invalid  at  a  place  of  great  resort,  where  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  observation,  and 
by  one  accustomed  to  weigh  things  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  word  of  caution,  in  good  season. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — Berlin  dispatches  state  that  Bismarck  has 
addressed  an  imperative  demand  to  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  first  instalment 
of  the  war  indemnity,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  is  to  be  paid  thirty  days  after  the 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  Paris.  According  to  Bismarck's  view  of  the 
case  500,000,000  francs,  payable  in  gold,  were  due  on 
the  24th  of  Sixth  month.  Thiers  has  requested  delay, 
saying  that  the  funds  were  needed  for  the  relief  of  Paris 
and  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  that  the  sum  for 
the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  could,  at  present, 
only  be  obtained  on  ruinous  terms.  He  offered  bank 
notes  in  payment,  which  offer  Bismarck  peremptorily 
refused,  and  rej^lies  that  the  imperial  government  will 
grant  no  further  delay,  and  hints  that  forced  requisi- 
tions and  dangerous  consequences  will  ensue  if  the 
money  does  not  come  forward. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  24th  says,  there  is  great  dis- 
tress in  that  city,  and  large  numbers  of  people  are  con- 
stantly applying  to  tire1  parish  authorities  for  relief.  It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand objects  of  charity  in  Paris.  Labor  is  scarce,  and 
there  is  trouble  relative  to  the  payment  of  overdue 
rents.  A  second  postponement  of  the  trial  of  Eochefort, 
Eossel,  and  other  Communist  leaders,  has  been  made  in 
consequence  of  the  elections. 

Forty-seven  ships  of  the  French  navy  have  been  dis- 
armed, and  twelve  thousand  sailors  dismissed. 

In  the  French  Assembly  during  the  debate  on  the 
loan  bill,  President  Thiers  made  a  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country.  He  said  the  Ger- 
man war  had  cost  France  three  milliards  of  francs.  The 
deficit  of  the  fiscal  year  1870-71,  reached  1,631,000,000 
francs,  but  of  this  amount  the  Bank  of  France  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  1,330,000,000  francs,  so  that 
the  immediate  deficiency  for  the  year  was  reduced  to 
301,000,000  francs;  but  to  this  must  be  added  436,000,- 
000  francs  for  expenses  since  incurred  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurrection  in  Paris.  The  total  deficit  was 
737,000,000  francs.  Thiers  proposed  to  meet  this  by 
imposing  new  taxes.  The  situation,  he  said,  was  diffi- 
cult but  not  disastrous.  The  loan  bill  jmssed  unani- 
mously. 

A  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  and  the 
Bishop  of  Arras  to  the  Assembly,  demanding  the  re- 
sumption of  French  protection  of  Eome,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  that  body. 

A  number  of  arrests  have  been  made  at  Marseilles 
for  connection  with  the  International  Society.  The 
society,  composed  chiefly  of  workingmen,  has  branches 
in  all  the  large  cities  throughout  Europe. 

The  French  postal  service  has  been  entirely  re- 
established, but  the  telegraphic  service  has  not. 

A  letter  from  Guizot  on  the  state  of  France  is  pub- 
lished. It  counsels  the  maintenance  of  Thiers  in  power, 
approves  his  policy,  and  desires  a  speedy  solution  of 
the  monarchical  question. 

Many  Communist  refugees  from  Paris  have  arrived 


at  Malta,  among  them  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  International  Society. 

The  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  informed 
the  Assembly  that  it  would  be  inopportune  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Paris  at  present,  but  the  government  would 
allow  citizens  every  liberty  in  the  coming  elections  not 
inconsistent  with  public  safety.  The  public  utterance 
of  insurrectionary  doctrines  and  inflammatory  appeals 
would  not,  however,  be  permitted. 

A  serious  complication  has  arisen  between  Germany 
and  England,  and  decided  dispatches  have  passed  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  Earl  Granville.  It  appears  that 
the  German  government  is  very  desirous  to  obtain 
Heligoland,  a  small  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
but  located  only  45  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Elbe  and  Weiser  ;  and  has  instructed  its  representative 
in  London  to  make  propositions  for  its  purchase.  Earl 
Granville  replied  that  the  British  government  would 
entertain  no  proposition  looking  to  the  cession  of  the 
island.  Bismarck,  in  his  rejoinder,  said  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Heligoland  was  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  German  coast,  that  on  account  of  its  close  prox- 
imity it  must  be  considered  German  territory,  and  its 
possession  by  any  foreign  power  was  a  standing  menace 
to  Germany.  Earl  Granville  replied  that  England  was 
only  bound  to  consider  her  own  interests  ;  that  the  wish 
of  the  German  government  to  acquire  Heligoland  did 
not  constitute  any  right  to  it,  as  the  island  had  never 
been  under  German  rule. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  rejected  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  horse  railroads.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
continue the  pension  of  £4,000  granted  to  the  descend- 
ants of  William  Penn,  in  consequence  of  the  American 
revolution.  The  present  recipient  of  the  pension  is  one 
William  Stewart.  The  Chancellor  said  he  would  cause 
an  investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  commuting  the 
pension  into  three  per  cent,  annuities. 

Two  fruitless  attacks  on  royal  privileges  have  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  was  a  proposi- 
tion to  make  a  much  needed  public  road  through  the 
grounds  and  by  the  side  of  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
other  was  a  proposal  to  sell  unoccupied  palaces,  such 
as  St.  James  and  Hampton  Court,  and  to  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  Both  were 
rejected. 

On  the  23d  ult.  the  Spanish  Cortes  adopted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  crown  by  a  vote  of  164  to  98.  The  entire 
ministry  then  announced  their  resignation,  and  Marshal 
Serrano  has  been  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil  were  at  Madrid 
on  the  25th  ult.  They  expect  to  visit  France,  England, 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  return  to  Brazil  in  the  Second 
month  next,  without  coming  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  Brazillian  Chambers  a  vote  has  been  taken 
upon  the  clause  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  relating 
to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  government.  The 
debate  on  the  emancipation  bill  itself  has  not  yet  com- 
menced. 

The  Naturalization  Convention  between  Austria, 
Hungary  and  the  United  States,  has  been  approved  by 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  and  signed  by  the  Emperor. 

Twenty-two  Austrian  bishops  have  petitioned  the 
Emperor  in  favor  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope.  Count  Beust  stated  in  the 
Imperial  Diet  that  the  relations  of  Austria  with  the 
western  Powers  were  excellent,  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  collision  with  Prussia. 

A  terrible  hurricane  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  has 
devastated  the  nutmeg  and  mace  plantations  in  the 
Banda  Islands.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  £500,000,  and 
the  planters  will  not  recover  from  the  blow  for  some 
years. 

A  Paris  dispatch  of  the  26th  says,  the  Communists 
of  Paris  are  quiet,  but  their  organization  is  still  kept 
up.  The  government  has  received  favorable  accounts 
as  to  the  prospects  for  its  support  in  the  elections.  The 
Verite  says  :  Fearing  detection  Communists  and  work- 
men appear  to  have  decided  to  refrain  from  voting. 

Gambetta  has  accepted  the  candidacy  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  one  of  the  districts  of  Paris.  He  was  in  that 
city  on  the  26th,  but  expected  to  leave  the  next  day. 

A  snow  storm  occurred  at  Shields,  England,  on  the 
26th  ult.  A  thousand  workmen  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  the  burning  of  a  cotton  mill  at  Man- 
chester. 

London,  6th  mo.  26th.— Consols,  92.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  90J  ;  ten-forties,  88£. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8$d. ;  Orleans,  8§-  a  8-Jc?. 
Sales  of  the  day  12,000  bales. 

The  slave  trade  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  said  to 
be  flourishing,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  British 


cruisers.  The  atrocities  committed  in  the  capture 
march  of  slaves  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  are< 
cribed  as  horrible,  and  involve  a  sacrifice  of  200,0( 
300,000  lives  annually. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interment 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  321.  There  wer 
deaths  from  consumption,  36  cholera  infantum, 
marasmus,  and  one  third  of  all  the  deaths  were  in£ 
under  one  year  of  age. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agricul 
indicate,  a  small  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wB 
amounting  to  about  four  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the 
crease  is  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  If  no  disatf 
occur  the  crop  will  probably  be  fully  equal  to  iii; 
last  year. 

The  Indian  Bureau,  proposing  to  reform  the  sy| 
of  Indian  government,  has  called  a  convention  of  tri 
which  is  now  in  session.  Those  represented  are 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Sene 
Shawnees,  Delawares,  Seminoles,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  ( 
ges,  Arapahoes,  Wachitas,  Cheyennes,  Caddoes,  Ion 
Kechies  and  Fackawanies.  Several  government  agi 
are  in  attendance  to  give  their  advice.  The  jealou 
of  the  tribes  have  hitherto  prevented  their  ratifying 
territorial  constitution  presented  to  them  some  times$ 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  26th  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  llj 
112f.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117| ;  ditto,  5-20's,  new,  i 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  110J.  Superfine  flour,  | 
a  $5.85  ;  finer  brands,  $6  a  $10.75.  White  Micbj 
wheat,  $1.60  a  $1.71 ;  red  western,  $1.55  a  $1.57 
2  Chicago  spring,  $1.48.  Oats,  66  a  69  cts.  Wei 
mixed  corn,  72  a  74  cts.;  yellow,  75  a  76  cts.  PWj 
phia. — Cotton,  20|-  a  20|  cts.  for  uplands  and  New 
leans.  Superfine  flour,  $5.25  a  $5.50  ;  finer  brai 
$5.62  a  $8.75.  Western  red  wheat,  $1.53  a  $1.55-1 
ber,  $1.60  a  $1.62.  ;Eye,  $1.  Western  mixed  corn; 
cts. ;  yellow,  75  a  76  cts. ;  white,  76  cts.  Oats,  64 1 
cts.  Lard,  10J  a  11  cts.  Clover-seed,  9]  a  10 
Timothy,  $5  a  #6.  Flaxseed,  $2.20.  The  cattle  mai 
was  dull,  sales  of  2400  head  at  7}  a  7|  cts.  per  lb.  g: 
for  extra,  6  a  7  cts.  for  fair  to  good,  and  4J  a  5<H 
for  common.  About  17,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  6  eta 
lb.  gross,  and  3000  hogs  at  $6.50  a  $6.75  per  108 
net.  Baltimore. — New  white  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.80;  j 
do.,  $1.50  a  $1.70  ;  prime  new  red,  $1.70  a  $1.80;  0 
and  Indiana,  old,  $1.58.  Yellow  corn,  75  a  76 
Oats,  64  a  66  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  winter  wheat,  $1.'. 
Lard,  10  a  10^  cts.  St.  Louis.— Flour,  $6.25  a  $8.  1 
wheat,  $1.15  a  $1.30.  Oats,  50  cts.  Cincinnati. — g 
1  red  winter  wheat,  $1.38  ;  choice,  $1.40.  Corn,  58 
Oats,  52  a  57  cts.    New  barley,  83  cts.    Lard,  10  cb 


FEIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  I 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelp 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do, 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankforcl,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Woe 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boan 

Managers. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  evening  of  Sixth  mo.  11 
1871,  Elizabeth  Winn,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of_ 
age,  a  member  of  Northern  District  Monthly  Meet! 
She  bore  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  with  patie 
and  christian  resignation.    As  the  close  drew  ne: 
being  asked  if  any  thing  rested  on  her  mind 
gave  her  uneasiness :  after  a  pause  she  replied, 
much  humility  and   composure,  "  No,"  and 
"  what  a  mercy  to  feel  the  dear  Saviour  near  at 
time  as  this,  what  must  those  poor  people  do  who 
the  Lord;"  and  signified  what  a  privilege  it  was 
lieve  in  the  atoning  blood,  the  love  and  mercy  01 
compassionate  Saviour,  who  died  that  we  might 
It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  dear  friend,  Blessed 
the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.    And  I  h^ 
a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me  write,  Blessed 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  J 
saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labo 
and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

 ,  near  Salina,  Kansas,  on  the  7th  ult.,  JOS* 

W.  Hilyabd,  Jr.,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age,  eU 
son  of  Joseph  W.  Hilyard,  a  member  of  Ne1 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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The  New  Zealand  Snow-Storm  of  1867. 

CConcluded  fron  page  359.) 

Te  were  all  in  much  better  spirits  on  this 
for  there  were  signs  of  the  wind  shift 
com  south  to  north-west;  and,  for  the 
time  in  our  lives  I  suppose,  we  were 
usly  watching  and  desiring  this  change, 
was  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  thou- 
of  sheep  and  lambs  we  now  knew  lay 
d  under  the  smooth  white  winding-sheet 
bw.  Before  bedtime  we  heard  the  fitful 
we  knew  so  well,  and  had  never  before 
d  with  such  deep  joy  and  thankfulness. 
y  time  I  woke  the  same  welcome  sound 
e  roaring  warm  gale  met  my  ears ;  and 
■ere  prepared  for  the  pleasant  sight,  on 
day  morning,  of  the  highest  rocks  on  the 
P>s  standing  out  gaunt  and  bare  once 
The  wind  was  blowing  the  snow  off 
ills  in  clouds  like  spray,  and  melting  it 
rwhere  so  rapidly  that  we  began  to  have 
v  anxiety,  for  the  creeks  were  rising  fast, 
running  in  wide,  angry-looking  rivers 
the  frozen  snow  on  the  banks.  All  im- 
ite  apprehension  of  starvation,  however, 
emoved,  for  the  gentlemen  dug  a  pig  out 
i  stye,  where  he  bad  been  warm  and  com- 
Jle  with  plenty  of  straw,  and  slaughtered 
and  in  the  loft  of  the  stable  was  found  a 
)f  Indian  meal  for  fattening  poultry, 
1  made  excellent  cakes  of  bread.  It  was 
nasty  having  only  ice-cold  water  to  drink 
ery  meal.  I  especially  missed  my  tea 
reakfast;  but  felt  ashamed  to  grumble, 
ly  disagreeables  were  very  light  com- 
.  to  those  of  the  three  gentlemen.  From 
ing  till  night  they  were  wot  through,  as 
low  of  course  melted  the  moment  they 
indoors.  All  the  first  part  of  the  last 
they  used  to  work  out  of  doors,  trying 
t  food  and  fuel  or  feeding  the  horses,  in 
seth  of  a  bitter  wind,  with  the  snow 
ig  like  powdered  glass  against  their 
■ing  hands  and  faces;  and  they  were  as 
y  and  merry  as  possible  through  it  all, 
I  hard  to  pretend  they  were  neither 
§r  nor  cold,  when  they  must  have  been 
Going  out  of  doors  at  this  stage  of 
i  simply  meant  plunging  up  to  their 
e  in  a  slush  of  half-melted  snow  which 
hem  thoroughly  in  a  moment ;  and  they 


never  had  dry  clothes  on  again  till  they 
changed  after  dark,  when  there  was  no  more 
possibility  of  outdoor  work. 

"  Wednesday  morning  broke  bright  and 
clear  for  the  first  time  since  Sunday  week; 
we  actually  saw  the  sun.  Although  the  '  nor'- 
wester'  had  done  so  much  good  for  us,  and  a 
light  wind  still  blew  softly  from  that  quarter, 
the  snow  was  yet  very  deep ;  but  I  felt  in  such 
high  spirits  that  I  determined  to  venture  out, 

and  equipped  myself  in  a  huge  pair  of  F  's 

riding-boots  made  of  kangaroo-skin,  well 
greased  with  weka-oil  to  keep  the  wet  out. 
These  I  put  on  over  my  own  thick  boots,  but 
my  precaution  '  did  nought  avail,'  for  the  first 
step  I  took  sank  me  deep  in  the  snow  over 
the  tops  of  my  enormous  boots.  They  filled 
immediately,  and  then  merely  served  to  keep 
the  snow  securely  packed  round  my  ankles ; 
however,  I  struggled  bravely  on,  every  now 
and  then  sinking  up  to  my  shoulders,  and 
having  to  be  hauled  out  by  main  force.  The 
first  thing  done  was  to  dig  out  the  dogs,  who 
assisted  the  process  by  vigorously  scratching 
away  inside  and  tunnelling  towards  us.  Poor 
things,  how  thin  they  looked,  but  they  were 
quite  warm ;  and  after  indulging  in  a  long 
drink  at  the  nearest  creek,  they  bounded 
about  like  mad  creatures.  The  only  casual- 
ties in  the  kennels  were  two  little  puppies, 
who  were  lying  cuddled  up  as  if  they  were 
asleep,  but  proved  to  be  stiff  and  cold;  and  a 
very  old  but  still  valuable  colly  called  'Gipsy.' 
She  was  enduring  such  agonies  from  rheuma- 
tism that  it  was  terrible  to  hear  her  howls  ; 
and  after  trying  to  relieve  her  by  rubbing, 
taking  her  into  the  stable — and  in  fact  doing 
all  we  could  for  her — it  seemed  better  and 
kinder  to  shoot  her  two  days  afterwards. 

We  now  agreed  to  venture  into  the  pad- 
dock and  see  what  had  happened  to  the  bath- 
ng-place  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  I  don't  think  I  have  told  you  that  the 
creek  had  been  here  dammed  up  with  a  sod 
wall  twelve  feet  high,  and  a  fine  deep  and 
broad  pond  made,  which  was  cleared  of  weeds 
and  grass,  and  kept  entirely  for  the  gentle- 
men to  have  a  plunge  and  swim  at  daylight 
of  a  summer's  morning ;  there  had  been  a  wide 
trench  cut  about  two  feet  from  the  top,  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  water,  and  hitherto  this  had 
answered  perfectly.  The  first  thing  we  had 
to  do  was  to  walk  over  the  high  five-barred 
gate  leading  into  the  paddock  :  just  the  top 


most  bar  was  sticking 


up. 


but  there  was  not 


a  trace  of  the  little  garden-gate  or  of  the  fence, 
which  was  quite  a  low  one.  We  wore,  how- 
ever, rejoiced  to  see  that  on  the  ridges  of  the 
suuny  downs  there  were  patches,  or  rather 
streaks,  of  tussocks  visible,  and  they  spread 
in  size  every  moment,  for  the  sun  was  quite 
warm,  and  the  '  nor'-wester'  had  dono  much 
towards  softening  the  snow.  It  took  us  a 
long  time  to  get  down  to  where  the  bathing- 
place  had  been,  for  the  sod  wall  was  quite 
carried  away,  and  there  was  now  only  a  heap 
of  ruin,  with  a  muddy  torrent  pouring  through 


the  largo  gap  and  washing  it  still  more  away. 
Close  to  this  was  a  very  sunny  sheltered 
down,  or  rather  hill;  and  as  the  snow  was 
rapidly  molting  off  its  warm  sloping  sides,  wo 
agreed  to  climb  it  and  see  if  any  sheep  could 
be  discovered,  for  up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  none  seen  or  heard,  though  wo  knew 
several  thousand  must  be  on  this  flat  and  the 
adjoining  ones. 

"As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  top  the  first 
glance  showed  us  a  small  dusky  patch  close 
to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  deepest  and  widest 
creeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  paddock ;  experi- 
enced eyes  saw  they  were  sheep,  but  to  mo 
they  had  not  the  shape  of  animals  at  all, 
though  they  were  quite  near  enough  to  bo 
seen  distinctly.    I  observed  the  gentlemen 
exchange  looks  of  alarm,  and  they  said  to 
each  other  some  low  words,  from  which  I 
gathered  that  they  feared  the  worst.  Before 
we  went  down  to  the  flat  we  took  a  long, 
careful  look  round,  and  made  out  another 
patch,  dark  by  comparison  with  the  snow, 
some  two  hundred  yards  lower  down  the  creek, 
but  apparently  in  the  water.    On  the  other 
side  of  the  hill  the  snow  seemed  to  have  drifted 
even  more  deeply,  for  the  long  narrow  valley 
which  lay  there  presented,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  one  smooth,  level  snow-field.    On  the 
dazzling  white  surface  the  least  fleck  shows, 
and  I  can  never  forget  how  beautiful  some 
swamp-hens,  with  their  dark  blue  plumage, 
short,  pert,  white  tails,  and  long  bright  legs, 
looked,  as  they  searched  slowly  along  the 
banks  of  the  swollen  creek  for  some  traces  of 
their  former  haunts ;  but  every  tuft  of  tohi- 
grass  lay  bent  and  buried  deep  beneath  its 
heavy  covering.    The  gentlemen  wanted  mo 
to  go  home  before  they  attempted  to  seo  tho 
extent  of  the  disaster,  which  we  all  felt  must 
be  very  great ;  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  do 
anything  but  accompany  them.    I  am  half 
glad  and  half  sorry  now  that  I  was  obstinate; 
glad,  because  I  helped  a  little  at  a  time  when 
the  least  help  was  precious,  and  sorry  because 
it  was  really  such  a  horrible  sight.    Even  the 
first  glance  showed  us  that,  as  soon  as  we  got 
near  the  spot  we  had  observed,  we  were  walk- 
ing on  frozen  sheep  embedded  iu  the  snow  one 
over  tho  other;  but  at  all  events  their  misery 
had  been  over  some  time.    It  was  more  hor- 
rible to  see  the  drowning,  or  just  drowned, 
huddled-up  '  mob'  (as  sheep  en  masse  aro  tech- 
nically called)  which  had  made  tho  dusky 
patch  we  had  noticed  from  tho  hill. 

"No  one  can  ever  tell  how  many  hundred 
ewes  and  lambs  had  taken  refuge  under  tho 
high  torraco  which  forms  the  bank  of  tho 
creek.  The  snow  had  soon  covered  them  up, 
but  they  probably  were  quite  warm  and  dry 
at  first.  Tho  terrible  mischief  was  caused  by 
the  creek  rising  so  rapidly,  and,  filtering 
through  the  snow  which  it  gradually  dis- 
solved, drowned  them  as  they  stood  huddled 
together.  Those  nearest  the  edge  of  the  water 
of  course  went  first,  but  we  were  fortunately 
in  time  to  save  a  good  many,  though  the  liv- 
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ing  seemed  as  nothing  compared  to  the  heaps 
of  dead.    We  did  not  waste  a  moment  in  re- 
grets or  idleness ;  the  most  experienced  of  the 
gentlemen  said  briefly  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  took  his  coat  off ;  the  other  coats  and  my 
little  Astrachan  jacket  were  lying  by  its  side 
in  an  instant,  and  we  all  set  to  work,  some 
times  up  to  our  knees  in  icy  water,  digging 
at  the  bank  of  snow  above  us — if  you  can  call 
it  digging  when  we  had  nothing  but  our 
hands  to  dig,  or  rather  scratch  with.  Oh,  how 
hot  we  were  in  five  minutes !  the  sun  beating  on 
us,  and  the  reflection  from  the  snow  making 
its  rays  almost  blinding.  It  was  of  no  use  my 
attempting  to  rescue  the  sheep,  for  I  could 
not  move  them,  even  when  I  had  scrattled  the 
snow  away  from  one.    A  sheep,  especially 
with  its  fleece  full  of  snow,  is  beyond  my  small 
powers :  even  the  lambs  I  found  a  tremendous 
weight,  and  it  must  have  been  very  absurd 
if  an  idler  had  been  by,  to  see  me,  with  a  little 
lamb  in  my  arms,  tumbling  down  at  every 
second  step,  but  still  struggling  manfully 
towards  the  dry  oasis  where  we  put  each  ani- 
mal as  it  was  dug  out.    The  dear  doggies 
helped  us  beautifully,  working  so  eagerly  and 
yet  so  wisely  under  their  master's  eye,  as 
patient  and  gentle  with  the  poor  stiffened 
creatures  as  if  they  could  feel  for  them, 
was  astonished  at  the  vitality  of  some  of  the 
survivors  ;  if  they  had  been  very  far  back  and 
not  chilled  by  the  water,  they  were  quite 
lively.    The  strongest  sheep  were  put  across 
the  stream  by  the  dogs,  who  were  obedient 
to  their  master's  finger,  and  not  to  be  induced 
on  any  terms  to  allow  the  sheep  to  land  a 
yard  to  one  side  of  the  place  on  the  opposite 
bank,  but  just  where  they  were  to  go.  A 
good  many  were  swept  away,  but  after  six 
hours'  work  we  counted  1,400  rescued  ones 
slowly  '  trailing'  up  the  low  sunny  hill  I  have 
mentioned,  and  nibbling  at  the  tussocks  as 
they  went.    The  proportion  of  lambs  was,  of 
course,  very  small,  but  the  only  wonder  to  me 
is  that  any  were  alive  at  all.    If  I  had  been 
able  to  stop  my  scratching  but  for  a  moment, 
I  would  have  had  what  the  servants  call  a 
'  good  cry'  over  one  little  group  I  laid  bare. 
Two  fine  young  ewes  were  standing  leaning 
against  each  other  in  a  sloping  position  like  a 
tent,  frozen  and  immoveable:  between  them, 
quite  dry,  and  as  lively  as  a  kitten,  was  a  dear 
little  lamb  of  about  a  month  old  belonging  to 
one ;  the  lamb  of  the  other  lay  curled  up  at 
her  feet,  dead  and  cold ;  I  really  believe  they 
had  hit  upon  this  way  of  keeping  the  other 
alive.    A  more  pathetic  sight  I  never  beheld. 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  were  all  most 
dreadfully  exhausted  by  the  time  the  sun  went 
down,  and  it  began  to  freeze  ;  nothing  but  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  doing  anything  more 
in  the  hardening  snow  and  approaching  dark- 
ness made  us  leave  off  even  then,  though  we 
had  not  tasted  food  all  day.  The  gentlemen 
took  an  old  ewe,  who  could  not  stand,  though 
it  was  not  actually  dead,  up  to  the  stable  and 
killed  it,  to  give  the  poor  dogs  a  good  meal, 
and  then  they  had  to  get  some  more  rails  off 
the  stock-yard  to  cook  our  own  supper  ofpork 
and  maize. 

"  The  next  morning  was  again  bright,  with 
a  warm  wind  ;  so  the  effect  of  the  night's  frost 
soon  disappeared,  and  we  were  hard  at  work 
directly  after  breakfast.  Nothing  would  in- 
duce me  to  stay  at  home,  but  I  armed  myself 
with  a  coal-scoop  to  dig,  and  we  made  our 
way  to  the  other  'mob;'  but,  alas  there  was 
nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  saving  life,  for  all 


the  sheep  were  dead.  There  was  a  large  is- 
land formed  at  a  bend  in  the  creek,  where  the 
water  had  swept  with  such  fury  round  a  point 
as  to  wash  the  snow  and  sheep  all  away  to- 
gether, till  at  some  little  obstacle  they  began 
to  accumulate  in  a  heap.  I  counted  ninety- 
two  dead  ewes  in  one  spot,  but  I  did  not  stay 
to  count  the  lambs.  We  returned  to  the  place 
where  we  had  been  digging  the  day  before, 
and  set  the  dogs  to  hunt  in  the  drifts ;  wher- 
ever they  began  to  scratch  we  shovelled  the 
snow  away,  and  were  sure  to  find  sheep  either 
dead  or  nearly  so :  however,  we  liberated  a 
good  many  more.  This  sort  of  work'  con- 
tinued till  the  following  Saturday,  when  F  

returned,  having  had  a  most  dangerous  jour- 
ney, as  the  roads  are  still  blocked  up  in  places 
with  snow-drifts ;  but  he  was  anxious  to 
get  back,  knowing  I  must  have  been  going 
through  '  hard  times.'  He  was  terribly  shock- 
ed at  the  state  of  things  among  the  sheep ;  in 
Christchurch  no  definite  news  had  reached 
them  from  any  quarter :  all  the  coaches  were 
stopped  and  the  telegraph  wires  broken  down 
by  the  snow.  He  arrived  about  mid-day,  and, 
directly  after  the  meal  we  still  called  dinner, 
started  off  over  the  hills  to  my  1  nest  of  Cocka- 
toos,' and  brought  back  some  of  the  men  with 
him  to  help  to  search  for  the  sheep,  and  to 
skin  those  that  were  dead  as  fast  as  possible. 
He  worked  himself  all  day  at  the  skinning — 
a  horrible  job ;  but  the  fleeces  were  worth 
something,  and  soon  all  the  fences,  as  they 
began  to  emerge  from  the  snow,  were  tapes- 
tried with  these  ghastly  skins,  and  walking 
became  most  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the 
evil  odors  arising  every  few  yards. 

"  We  forgot  all  our  personal  sufferings  in 
anxiety  about  the  surviving  sheep,  and  when 
the  long-expected  dray  arrived  it  seemed  a 
small  boon  compared  to  the  discovery  of  a 
nice  little  1  mob'  feeding  tranquilly  on  a  sunny 
spur.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  our  loss 
until  the  grand  muster  at  shearing,  but  we 
may  set  it  down  at  half  our  flock,  and  all  our 
lambs,  or  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  them.  Our 
neighbors  are  all  as  busy  as  we  are,  so  no  ac- 
curate accounts  of  their  sufferings  or  losses 
have  reached  us ;  but,  to  j  udge  by  appearances, 
the  distant  '  back-country'  ranges  must  have 
felt  the  storm  more  severely  even  than  we 
have ;  and  although  the  snow  did  not  drift  to 
such  a  depth  on  the  plains  as  with  us,  or  lie 
so  long  on  the  ground,  they  suffered  just  as 
much, — for  the  sheep  took  shelter  under  the 
high  river-banks,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  creeks 
was  enacted  on  a  still  larger  scale ;  or  they 
drifted  along  before  the  first  day's  gale  till 
they  came  to  a  wire  fence,  and  there  they 
were  soon  covered  up,  and  trampled  each 
other  to  death.  Not  only  were  sheep,  but 
cattle,  found  dead  in  hundreds  along  the  fences 
on  the  plains.  The  newspapers  give  half  a 
million  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  loss  among 
the  flocks  in  this  province  alone.  We  have 
no  reliable  news  from  other  parts  of  the  island, 
only  vague  rumors  of  the  storm  having  beeu 
still  more  severe  in  the  Province  of  Otago, 
which  lies  to  the  south,  and  would  be  right 
in  its  track;  the  only  thing  which  all  are 
agreed  in  saying  is,  that  there  never  has  been 
such  a  storm  before,  for  the  Maories  are  strong 
in  weather  traditions,  and  though  they  pro- 
phesied this  one,  it  is  said  they  have  no  legend 
of  anything  like  it  ever  having  happened." 

Anger  previous  to  meeting,  a  bad  prepa- 
ration for  it.   Overseer,  oversee  thyself. 


For  "The  Frii" 

The  revival  of  some  of  the  exercises  of  Mxi 
Rutty,  presented  such  a  true  delineatic£ 
the  simplicity  and  self-denial  of  Quakemd 
that  I  could  not  but  welcome  their  apmi 
ance  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  btN 
ing,  as  I  do,  that  much  lies  at  our  doofei 
neglecting  and  undervaluing  the  dear-bolU 
testimonies  of  those  who  counted  not  mii 
lives  dear  unto  them,  but  sealed  their  faitpi 
ness  by  laying  them  down  in  the  suppolo 
them.    And  shall  we  of  the  present  geiBI 
tion  count  them  of  no  value  ?    I  fear  nftrt 
times  we  are  not  sensible  of  their  woril 
we  judge  from  the  appearance  of  many  o 
habitations  of  our  members,  who  give 
evidence  of  their  being  followers  of  Him 
was  crowned  with  thorns  for  our  sakes  ; 
for  our  sakes ;  and  who  said,  "  The  foxes  1 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nestsjM 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lajM" 
head."    Ah !  if  the  Son  of  Man  had  wheH 
lay  His  head  in  our  hearts,  these  deparlw 
would  not  be  so  conspicuous  :  we  shouldB 
see  pendant  from  our  parlor  walls  so  nH 
scenery,  so  many  photographs  and  portiB 
neither  would  sculpture  nor  statuary  bum 
our  tables,  as  well  as  flowers,  that  nature  /H 
made.    Why  need  we  so  much  indulgencH 
the  lust  of  the  eye?  does  time  hang  heH 
that  we  require  these  decorations  to  an] 
and  cause  the  precious  moments  of  life  to  (1 
swiftly  by,  and  turn  us  away  from  the  alii 
portant  business  of  working  out  our  s| 
salvation  ?    We  must  not  persuade  ourstl 
"  That  if  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  His  I 
sence,  and  He  has  taught  in  our  streets,'! 
shall  be  opened  unto,  when  once  the  Mai 
of  the  house  is  risen  up  and  shut  to  the  dl 
and  we  have  not  striven  to  enter  in  at| 
strait  gate ;  for  the  awful  announcement 
be  "  I  know  not  whence  ye  are,  depart  f 
me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  Then  we 
be  ready  to  say  to  the  mountains,  "  Cover 
and  to  the  hills,  fall  on  us!"  to  hide  from 
displeasure  of  Him,  whose  merciful  visitat 
have  been  slighted  and  disobeyed,  days  v. 
out  number.    But  oh !  how  different 
comforting  language  to  those  who  have 
proved  their  time,  talents  and  gifts  toi 
honor  and  glory  of  the  great  Giver,  in  visii 
the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing; 
naked,  and  in  every  way  in  their  power,  c 
forting  the  afflicted,  endeavoring,  as  mue' 
in  them  lies,  to  keep  themselves  unspo 
from  the  world,  feeling  that  they  are  not  t 
own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price.  Cani 
do  too  much  for  Him,  who  has  done  so  mj 
for  us :  even  casting  all  our  sins  behind 
back,  and  loving  us  freely  ?  Then,  dear  yo! 
friends,  let  no  sacrifice  feel  too  great  to  m 
for  His  sake,  who  left  the  bosom  of  his  Fat  j 
and  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  j 
He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
present  us  faultless  before  His  Father's  tht 
(if  we  acknowledge  Him  before  men)  i 
"  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foui 
tion  of  the  world." 

"  For  a  flower  that's  offered  in  the  bud 
Is  no  vain  sacrifice." 


It  is  easy  to  pretend  to  Christ;  but  to  I 
true  Christian  is  very  precious,  and  m 
tribulations  and  deep  afflictions  are  to 
passed  through  before  it  be  attained  unto 
those  who  are  made  so  by  the  Lord  exp 
ence. — /.  Penington. 
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Catching  Cold,  or  Catching  Heat. 
?be  season  during  which  the  complaints 
imonly  called  "  colds"  prevail  most  exten- 
|y  is  now  upon  us,  and  their  very  general 
valence  at  this  season,  may  justly  entitle 
m  to  be  called  fashionable,  for  there  are 
lions  in  disease  and  in  medicine  as  well  as 
tther  things.  Of  course  their  being  fash- 
ble  will  prevent  a  large  number  from  tak- 
prccautions  against  contracting  them, 
as  they  are  troublesome,  at  least,  and  by 
itention  and  ignorance  may  become  dan- 
jus,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  avoid  them  than 
jet  rid  of  them,  we  will  try  to  explain  how 
Is  are  contracted,  and  what  they  are. 
ire  is  a  general  misapprehension  of  the  true 
ire  of  these  affections,  and  their  causes,  the 
j phrases  cold  and  catching  cold  being  of- 
misnomers,  and  we  propose  to  show  that 
lany  cases  the  trouble  is  caused  by  catch- 
heat  rather  than  catching  cold, 
he  parts  usually  affected  by  colds,  are  the 
ig  membranes  of  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs, 
nore  properly,  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  for 
in  the  lung  substance  is  attacked,  the  af- 
Son  is  of  a  very  different  and  more  severe 
•acter  than  a  common  cold.  Every  time 
jreathe,  the  air  which  we  draw  into  our 
;s  passes  through  the  nose,  throat,  bron- 
1  tubes,  and  finally  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
|8.  These  are  all  covered  with  a  thin  deli- 
membrane  similar  to  that  on  the  inside  of 
ips,  plentifuly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
with  innumerable  little  follicles,  that  se- 
e  a  milky  fluid  called  mucus,  for  thp  pur- 
i  of  keeping  the  membrane  in  a  moist  and 
thy  condition.  The  mucous  membrane 
le  nose,  mouth,  and  throat,  is  constantly 
ired  with  this  mucus,  yet,  when  the  secret- 
surface  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  its  pres- 
i  in  the  air-passages  gives  us  no  trouble; 
only  when  affected  by  cold  or  some  other 
ting  cause,  that  we  know  anything  of  this 
etion,  and  then  its  presence  in  increased 
itity  in  the  nose  is  manifested  by  the 
issity  for  the  free  use  of  the  handkerchief, 
in  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  by 
wking"  and  coughing,  produced  by  the 
ating  presence  of  the  mucus.  These  are 
most  common  symptoms  of  colds,  and  we 
not  enumerate  any  others,  as  these  are  the 
'  ones  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
subject  we  wish  to  speak  of  at  present, 
that  these  pulmonary  complaints  may  be 
.racted  by  exposure  to  heat,  as  well  as  to 
.  Every  one  knows  that  in  going  from  a 
room  to  a  cold  one,  or  to  the  outside  air 
old  weather,  they  are  liable  to  get  cold, 
very  few  know  that  they  incur  the  same 
ger  in  going  from  a  cold  atmosphere  into 
armer  one.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
theory  was  first  advanced,  and  it  has  not 
ived  the  attention  its  importance  would 
rant,  for  nobody  likes  to  trouble  himself 
it  a  slight  cold,  lest  he  should  be  thought 
tsy,"  &c,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
these  affections  do  not  always  remain 
it  colds,  and  that  what  is  apparently  but 
fling  attack  may  become  a  prolonged  and 
)us  one,  and  have  a  dangerous  or  even 
I  termination  ;  so,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  colds,  and 
re  to  avoid  them,  we  will  try  to  show  how 
'  may  be  contracted  by  heat. 
3  before  stated,  the  mucous  membranes  of 
lir-passages  are  the  parts  affected  in  colds, 
are  supplied  freely  with  blood-vessels  and 
ous  follicles,  which  in  health  pour  out  suf- 


ficient mucus  to  keep  the  membrane  moist  and 
healthy;  when  a  cold  is  contracted,  the  in- 
crease of  this  mucus  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms,  and  is  caused  in  this  way: 
you  probably  know  that  when  cold  is  applied 
to  the  skin  in  any  way  it  drives  the  blood 
from  it  by  constricting  the  vessels,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  column  of  blood  regains  its 
force,  the  fluid  returns  to  the  skin  in  increased 
quantity ;  this  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  plun- 
ging tho  hand  into  hot  water  after  it  has  been 
benumbed  with  cold;  the  redness  of  the  skin, 
and  the  painful  tingling  produced,  givo  pretty 
good  evidence  of  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  returns.  Now  this  isjust  what  happens 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages ; 
the  cold  air,  passing  over  the  membrane, 
drives  the  blood  from  it  temporarily,  but  when 
it  returns  it  comes  with  greater  force  and  in 
larger  quantity  than  is  natural,  distending  the 
blood-vessels,  and  forcing  a  greater  amount 
of  the  fluid  to  the  mucous  surface,  exciting 
them  to  increased  activity,  and  they  then 
pour  out  a  larger  amount  of  the  mucous  secre- 
tion than  is  discharged  in  health,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  congested  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Suppose  a  case,  to  illustrate  this 
point.  A  man  leaves  the  office,  or  work-room 
where  he  has  been  breathing  an  atmosphere 
of  70  to  80  degrees  Fah.,  plunges  at  once  into 
the  cold  outside  air  of  10  to  20  degrees  Fah., 
and  after  an  exposure  to  this  of  half  an  hour, 
more  or  less,  reaches  his  home,  and  at  once 
encounters  as  great  a  charge  again,  passing 
suddenly  from  an  atmosphere  approaching 
zero  to  one  seventy  or  eighty  degrees  above 
it.  Of  course  these  sudden  transitions  from 
one  extreme  of  temperature  to  another  affect 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  air  very  unfavorably,  and  the  different 
alternations  to  cold  and  heat  to  which  it  is 
subjected  produce  their  characteristic  results, 
ending  in  the  congestion  and  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Now,  as  you 
have  some  idea  of  the  cause  of  colds,  and  as 
knowledge  is  power,  you  can  take  measures 
to  avoid  them,  for  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure,"  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  avoid  a  cold  than  to  get  rid  of  one. 
How  can  we  avoid  them,  you  ask,  if  both  cold 
and  heat  give  us  colds;  we  cannot  reduce  the 
temperature  of  our  rooms  below  a  comfortable 
degree,  nor  elevate  that  of  the  outside  air; 
very  true ;  but  you  can  very  often  avoid  going 
immediately  from  a  cold  room  into  a  hot  one, 
and  vice  versa.  After  coming  in  from  very 
cold  outside  air,  linger  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  hall,  or  on  the  staircase,  before  entering 
the  heated  rooms — which,  by  the  way,  are 
much  too  hot  generally — and  on  leaving  the 
house  observe  the  same  rule.  Many  will 
consider  these  needless  precautions,  useless 
trouble,  &c,  but  some  people  are  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  colds  without  knowing  why 
they  contract  them,  when,  as  they  suppose, 
they  have  not  been  exposed  to  any  exciting 
cause,  and  it  is  to  those  who  are  so  exceedingly 
susceptible  that  these  precautions  are  particu- 
larly recommended;  at  first,  perhaps  their 
observance  will  be  a  little  troublesome,  but 
after  following  them  for  a  short  time,  and 
experiencing  their  benefit,  those  who  have 
been  sufferers  from  almost  continuous  colds 
during  the  winter  season,  will  feel  well  repaid 
for  their  attention,  by  the  unusual  freedom 
from  these  troublesome  complaints  which 
they  will  experience. 

— From  Good  Health. 


For  "  1'he  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratclil'f. 

(Continued  from  page  357.) 

"  1806.  9th  mo.  20th.  I  awoke  this  morn- 
ing with  the  word  of  truth  sounding  aloud  in 
my  heart,  God  is  great  and  greatly  to  be 
feared.  To  which  I  humbly  assented,  and 
said,  yea,  verily,  O  thou  G!od  of  my  life!  I 
know  thou  art  great  and  greatly  to  be  feared, 
roveronccd,  and  adored  by  all  on  earth  and 
all  in  heaven.  My  prayer  was,  as  it  often  is, 
that  the  Lord's  gracious  care  may  be  extended 
over  mo  through  the  trials  of  the  day.  Oh, 
how  have  I  needed  his  help  this  day.  My 
trials  have  been  such  that  I  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn.  For  this  my  cries  have  been 
put  up  unto  the  great  Omnipotent  One,  that 
he  would  bo  pleased  to  be  near  and  preserve 
mo  through  all.  Again  and  again  I  have  said, 
Lord  thou  knowest  all  things !  Thou  knowest 
I  have  none  but  Thee  in  Heaven  nor  in  all 
the  earth !  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee 
above  all,  and  that  I  desire  to  serve  thee  in 
the  gospel  of  thy  Son.  But  I  am  encompassed 
on  every  hand,  so  that  I  know  not  which  way 
to  turn!  The  tempest  ariseth,  and  beateth 
upon  me,  so  that  I  am  almost  overwhelmed. 
Therefore  I  cry  unto  thee,  O  Lord  my  God ! 
that  thou  wouldst  be  pleased  to  arise  for  my 
help.  Speak  the  word  only,  and  I  know  the 
winds  and  the  waves  will  obey  thee  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  Magnified  be  thy  worthy  name, 
thou  wast  pleased  to  speak  unto  my  inward 
ear,  saying,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee,  as  thine  eye  is  single  unto  me !  O 
Father !  may  1  ever  keep  it  unto  thee  through 
every  dispensation.  For  I  have  none  but 
Thee  alone ;  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  all  the 
earth.  Be  pleased  to  be  near,  and  I  will  fol- 
low thee  whithersoever  thou  art  pleased  to 
lead ;  for  I  am  thine,  and  I  desire  to  be  thine, 
in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Mildred  Batclifp." 

In  the  Eighth  month  1807,  Mildred  Batcliff 
addressed  this  letter  to  Sarah  the  wife  of 
Henry  Hull : 

"Dear  Friend, — Perhaps  at  the  first  view 
of  these  lines,  thou  mayst  think  it  strange  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  friend  thou  hast  never 
seen.  Yet  from  the  agreeable  acquaintance  I 
had  with  thy  beloved  husband  when  in  gospel 
love  he  was  amongst  us  some  years  ago,  and 
an  invitation  he  in  one  of  his  letters  gave  me 
to  write  to  thee,  I  do  so,  there  now  appearing 
to  be  an  opportunity,  by  some  Friends  of  this 
Quarter  who  are  going  as  far  as  Baltimore.  I 
feel  a  desire  to  send  thee  the  salutation  of  love 
unfeigned,  since  it  is  in  that  precious  love 
which  makes  dear  the  whole  heritage  of  God 
however  scattered.  I  am  glad  to  hear  good 
tidings  of  any'of  my  Father's  children,  and  1 
may  say  good  tidings  I  have  heard  of  thee  ; 
and  have  often  had  thee  in  remembrauce,  with 
thy  husband  and  tender  offspring,  craving 
your  health  and  prosperity  every  way.  I  am 
not  quite  without  hope  of  seeing  you  some- 
time or  other  on  earth.  If  it  please  my  good 
Master  and  Father  of  mercies,  be  it  so !  If  not 
I  am  resigned.  Suffer  me  to  say,  my  dear,  I 
have  made  a  pretty  full  surrender  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  to  Him  under  the  power  of 
the  cross.  I  am  His,  and  desire  to  be  so  in 
time  and  in  eternity.  He  is  the  Beloved  of 
my  soul,  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousand  ;  and  not 
doubting  but  He  has  the  first  fruits  of  all  thy 
affections,  is  why  I  write  as  I  do.  Thou  wilt 
understand  me,  and  I  hope  will  excuse  my 
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freedom.  Oh  may  we  dwell  deep  in  His 
power  to  the  end  of  our  days;  so  that  we  may 
meet,  if  never  on  earth,  where  the 'morning 
stars  join  in  singing  hallelujah,  and  all  the 
sons  of  G-od  say,  amen. 

Mildred  Batclife." 

"  25th  of  3d  mo.  1807." 

A  dearly  beloved  friend,  Eebecea  Preston, 
of  Virginia,  addressed  the  following  to  Mildred 
Batcliff.  This  valuable  letter  commends  the 
good  old  way  to  the  kingdom ;  which  must 
unchangeably  be  through  self-denial,  sacri- 
fices, baptisms,  humiliations,  and  the  obedi- 
ence that  is  of  faith.  Which,  though  hard  to 
flesh  and  blood,  and  the  unmortified  will  and 
wisdom  of  the  natural  unrenewed  mind,  is 
nevertheless  the  only  safe  path,  being  legiti- 
mately the  straight  and  narrow  way  which 
alone  leadeth  to  life.  May  every  temptation 
to  seek  new  ways  that  do  not  lead  to  an  ab- 
horring of  ourselves,  and  a  putting  the  mouth 
in  the  dust  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope ;  or 
that  are  not  marked  by  the  footsteps  and 
tribulations  of  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions, 
cause  a  recurrence  to  the  Saviour's  precept : 
"  No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine  straight- 
way desireth  new  :  for  he  saith,  the  old  is 
better." 

"  7th  mo.  4th,  1807. 
"  Deai-ly  Beloved  Friend, — I  can  truly  say 
it  was  not  the  want  of  tender  love  and  near 
affection  toward  thee,  that  I  have  not  written, 
but  through  discouragement.  I  felt  myself 
so  poor,  little  and  nothing,  I  did  not  feel 
capable;  and  remain  much  so  at  this  time. 
Let  us  not  however  be  too  much  discouraged, 
beloved  !  Eemember  the  Lord's  people  ever 
were,  and  ever  will  be,  a  tried  people.  I  be- 
lieve, poor  and  weak  as  I  am,  if  we  do  but 
keep  the  faith,  and  abide  in  the  patience,  He 
whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  his  children  and  people,  will  arise 
in  his  own  time,  and  help  us  with  a  little  of 
his  saving  help.  Through  this  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  journey  forward  towards  the  Pro- 
mised Land ;  and  have,  at  last,  to  sing  the 
song  of  salvation  as  on  the  banks  of  deliver- 
ance. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  a  poor  weak  creature 
as  I  am,  should  write  after  this  manner  to 
one  whom  I  have  cause  to  believe  has  been 
brought  through  various  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, whereby  thou  hast  received  a  qualifica- 
tion for,  and  been  called  to  the  weighty  work 
of  the  ministry ;  and  hast  been  enabled  by  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Most  High  to  plead  for 
his  cause.  Therefore,  thank  God,  and  take 
courage !  Be  faithful  and  obedient.  Keep 
low  and  humble.  Then,  no  doubt,  thou  shalt 
see  greater  things.  I  know  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  me  as  well  as  for  thee  to  be  on  the 
watch  every  hour,  lest  the  enemy  gain  ad- 
vantage. When  he  once  gets  entrance,  he  is 
not  easily  cast  out.  As  our  dear  Lord  and 
Master  said,  this  cometh  to  pass  only  by  deep 
fasting  and  prayer.  \ 

"I  have  often  had  to  mourn  on  acteount  of 
the  low  state  of  our  meeting,  with  humble 
cries  to  Him  who  knoweth  the  secret  recesses 
of  every  heart,  that  he  would  arise  and  stir 
up  the  minds  of  Friends,  and  bring  them  hum- 
bly to  wait  upon  Him  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth. 

"  Please  excuse  my  simple  way  of  writing. 
"  Thy  friend,       Rebecca  Preston." 

"  1808.  8th  mo.  6th.  In  humble  fear  and 
awful  dread,  I  now  take  my  pen  in  hand,  O 


Father!  my  counsellor  and  holy  commander, 
to  commit  to  writing  thy  wonderful  dealings 
with  me  this  day.  Well  assured  I  am  that 
in  thy  counsel  there  is  safety,  and  in  obeying 
thy  voice  much  peace.  It  is  thou  alone  that 
canst  comfort  the  disconsolate,  and  make  glad 
that  soul  whose  confidence  is  placed  in  thee. 
It  is  Thou  alone  that  helpeth  thy  little  ones 
when  no  man  can  help  ;  and  reanimates  their 
depressed  spirits  when  all  consolations  fail  by 
the  incomes  of  thy  animating  love :  so  that  they 
bow  in  awful  prostration  at  thy  footstool,  and 
in  solemn  silence  celebrate  thy  praise !  Even 
whilst  employed  about  the  needful  business 
of  the  day,  they  offer  up  unto  thee  a  sacrifice 
more  pleasing  in  thy  sight  than  the  blood  of 
bullocks  or  the  fat  of  rams.  With  these  thou 
hast  long  since  been  weary.  But  glory  be 
unto  thy  great  Name,  a  broken  heart  and  a 
contrite  spirit  thou  wilt  never  despise.  There- 
fore, O  Father!  through  thy  saving  help,  I 
will  magnify  thy  worthy  name,  whilst  I  have 
any  sense  of  being !  because  thou  art  mindful 
of  me,  and  helpeth  me  in  time  of  trouble. 
When  sorrows  compass  me  about,  and  floods 
seem  ready  to  swallow  me  up  ;  when  my  faith 
is  ready  to  fail,  and  my  confidence  is  almost 
lost;  when  the  javelin  is  cast  violently  at  my 
head,  and  the  weapons  of  war  made  ready ; 
and  the  snares  of  death  deeply  laid  by  my 
enemy,  so  that  I  am  ready  to  cry  out  '  Surely 
I  shall  fall  one  day  or  other  by  the  hand  of 
the  enemy!'  Then  !  O  then!  thou  Fountain 
of  unsearchable  goodness !  Thou  dost  arise  for 
my  help,  enabling  thy  little  handmaid  to  es- 
cape the  mischief  designed.  My  spirit  is  hum- 
bled under  a  sense  of  thy  goodness ;  my  faith 
is  increased  in  thy  power ;  my  confidence 
made  strong  in  thy  love.  In  the  fresh  feel- 
ings whereof,  my  soul  is  made  to  mount  up- 
ward as  on  eagles'  wings,  and  join  the  angelic 
host  who  are  saying  Thou  art  worthy,  worthy, 

0  thou  omnipotent  King,  to  be  worshipped, 
magnified,  and  adored  by  all  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  !  This  has  been  the  language  of  my 
soul  this  day.  When  sorrow  and  distress  en- 
compassed me  about,  discouragements  and 
sore  entanglements  presented  to  my  view,  I 
looked  for  mourning  but  joy  sprang  up,  and 
for  disconsolate  feelings  through  the  day,  but 
Thou,  the  God  of  my  life  didst  arise  to  my  re- 
joicing. As  with  healing  in  thy  wings  thou 
didst  re-animate  my  soul  with  thy  love,  and 
put  a  new  song  of  praise  in  my  heart.  In 
sweet  melody  my  inward  life  was  enabled  to 
shout  forth  loud  praises  unto  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty !  Thou  art  ever  worthy  to  be 
trusted  in  by  all.  Oh  Father!  I  will  trust  in 
thee  whilst  I  have  life,  through  the  arisings 
of  thy  power.  Without  this  I  feelingly  know 

1  can  do  nothing,  for  I  am  but  a  little  lonely 
one,  and  have  none  else  to  look  unto,  neither 
in  heaven  nor  in  all  the  earth.  This  thou 
knowest  right  well.  Yea,  thou  art  Alpha  and 
Omega!  the  beginning  of  a  good  work  in  me; 
and  1  pray  that  thQu  mayst  be  the  finisher 
thereof:  for  Thou  art  my  all  in  all.  Be  thou 
pleased  to  be  thus  unto  me  all  my  life  long. 
Then  thou  beloved  of  my  soul !  thou  chiefest 
of  ten  thousand,  command  me,  and  I  will  obey 
thee;  teach  me,  and  I  will  hearken  unto  thee; 
reprove  me,  and  I  will  humbly  submit  myself 
unto  thee ;  chastise  me,  and  I  will  adore  thy 
goodness  !  I  know  all  thy  dispensations  are 
in  fatherly  love  unto  those  that  put  their 
trust  in  thee. 

"  Oh  thou  disconsolate  soul,  if  into  the 


hands  of  such  an  one  these  lines  may  coB 
when  I  am  unclothed  of  this  tabernacle! 
clay,  and  am  seen  of  men  no  more,  lift  up  ■ 
head  in  hope !  Look  unto  the  rock  frl 
whence  thou  wast  hewn,  and  the  pit  fx  I 
whence  thou  wast  digged.  Love  the  Ll 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  with  all  ll 
mind,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  I 
strength.  Suffer  no  rival  to  interpose  ;  m 
He  is  jealous  of  his  honor,  and  his  praise  I 
will  not  suffer  another  to  have.  Then  lie  ll 
before  him,  humble  thyself  at  his  footstl 
and  thou  shalt  experience  a  being  filled  w! 
good  things,  while  the  rich  are  sent  etnl 
away.  Thou  shalt  know  a  having  thy  hi 
covered  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  no  weajl 
of  war  formed  against  thee  shall  prosjl 
Thou  need  not  fear  the  great  Goliahs,  thoi  B 
they  may  seem  to  vaunt  themselves  agaW 
thee.  As  thy  eye  is  kept  singly  unto  il 
Captain,  thy  Saviour  and  Eedeemer ;  and  I 
confidence  is  placed,  and  faith  fixed  on  I 
mighty  God  of  Israel,  thou  need  not  fear.  I 
will  fight  the  battle  for  thee,  and  bring  tl 
through,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  I 
will  string  thy  bow  for  battle,  and  teach  I 
fingers  to  fight.  Yea,  he  will  make  thecl 
chase  a  thousand,  and  put  ten  thousand! 
flight.  Therefore  thank  and  adore  His  nal 
who  was  the  strength  of  David's  arm,  w' 
he  went  forth  to  meet  the  great  Goliah, 
dared  to  defy  the  armies  of  the  living 
Eemember  he  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to 
and  forever.  A  thousand  years  with  h 
as  one  .day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  ye 
With  him  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadov 
turning.  This  I  most  surely  believe ;  an 
the  experience  of  his  all-sufficient  po 
goodness  and  love  through  many  deep  pr 
tions,  can  the  more  feelingly  recommend 
disconsolate  soul  who  feels  its  need  of  H 
and  that  they  have  none  else  to  look  unt< 
time  of  sore  trial.  I  say  I  can  the  more 
ingly  recommend  thee  to  look  unto 
Love  him  above  all.  Cleave  unto  him 
all  thy  might,  and  thou  shalt  surely  find 
to  be  a  present  helper  in  every  needful  ti 
Well  assured  I  am  he  looketh  down 
heaven,  his  holy  habitation  of  light,  wit 
pitying  eye  upon  all  who  in  nothingnes 
self,  cry  day  and  night  unto  him.  I  am  d( 
ly  sensible,  and  that  by  a  happy  experiei 
according  to  my  small  measure,  He  wil 
his  own  time  arise  for  their  help :  yea,  he 
arise  as  a  morning  without  clouds,  dispen 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn 
and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spiril 
heaviness.  He  will  lead  them  into  his  t: 
queting  house,  and  his  banner  over  them 
be  love.  He  is  still  good  unto  all,  rich 
all  who  put  their  trust  in  him ;  and  love 
above  all.  Praises  !  praises  !  saith  my  s 
and  may  they  be  given  unto  Him  by  all! 

After  an  allusion  to  a  call  of  her  dk 
Master  to  go  to  Carolina,  and  in  His  authoi 
to  proclaim  His  message  to  the  people, 
thus  continues: — "  This  has  been  in  substai 
the  language  again  and  again  sounded  of 
in  my  inward  ear,  which  has  bowed  in  avs 
ness  all  that  is  alive  within  me,  under  a  se 
of  my  littleness  and  unworthiness  for 
awful  undertaking :  and  I  have  been  read] 
say  under  ray  present  situation,  how  l 
possible?  But  my  mouth  is  stopped  from 
cuses,  and  in  humble  prostration  I  am  bo 
to  say,  Not  my  will,  O  Father  I  but  thin< 
done,  in  and  by  me.    Therefore  if  in 
clear  light  thou  still  continue  this  pros; 


>spe< 


THE  FRIEND. 
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[  labor  for  obedience.  Thou  knowest  I 
e  no  other  joy  but  what  I  have  in  thee. 

Mildred  Eatcliff." 

(To  be  continued.) 


mpurity  of  Water. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
ral  Institution,  Prof.  Tyndall  lectured  on 
color  of  water,  and  on  the  scattering  of 
it  in  water  and  in  the  air,  and  some  of  the 
s  which  he  laid  before  his  hearers  were 
ily  curious  and  interesting.  Scattering  is 
term  applied  to  the  irregular  reflection  of 
I  from  particles  of  matter  suspended  in 
er  or  in  air.  The  color  of  sea  water  had 
t  interested  him  ;  and,  having  been  in  the 
pse  Expedition  to  Oran,  he  availed  himself 
lie  opportunity  to  make  some  experiments 
he  subject ;  and  the  result  shows  that  there 
[most  as  much  difference  in  the  color  and 
iective  purity  of  different  sea  waters  as 
mg  fresh  waters.  Between  Gibraltar  and 
head  he  filled  nineteen  bottles,  at  various 
es,  with  sea  water.  The  first  three  speci- 
s  were  taken  in  Gibraltar  harbor,  about 
miles  from  the  land,  and  are  described  as 
|a,  a  clearer  green,  and  light  green ;  and 
difference  of  color  is  thus  accounted  for. 
examination  of  the  waters  after  reaching 
ie,  the  first  was  thick  with  suspended  mat- 
the  second  less  thick,  and  the  third  still 
thick.  The  green  brightened  as  the  sus- 
ied  matter  became  less.  They  now  passed 
lenly  into  indigo  water;  and  the  water  as 
lenly  increased  in  purity  as  the  suspended 
ter  became  even  less.  Beyond  Tarifa  the 
er  changed  to  cobalt  blue ;  and  this  water 
istinctly  purer  than  the  green.  When 
r  got  within  twelve  miles  of  Cadiz  the 
r  changed  to  be  a  yellowish  green.  The 
jr  here  proved  to  be  thick  with  suspended 
ter.  But  at  a  point  fourteen  miles  from 
iz,  in  the  homeward  direction,  there  is 
n  a  sudden  change  from  yellow  green  to 
t  emerald  green,  and  with  it  a  correspond- 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  suspended 
ter.  Between  Capes  St.  Mary  and  St. 
jent,  however,  the  water  changes  to  the 
>est  indigo;  and  this,  in  point  of  purity, 
scends  the  emerald  green  water.  And  so, 
ugh  several  other  changes  of  shade,  until 
■  enter  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Here  the  indi- 
jsumes  its  sway,  and  the  water  is  remark- 
pure.  A  second  specimen  of  water, 
n  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  held  in  suspen- 
fine  particles  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  size 
hem  being  such  as  to  render  the  water 
[y  iridescent;  and  showed  itself  green, 
,  or  salmon  color,  according  to  the  line  of 
in.  The  last  specimens  were  bottled  near- 
ome — one  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  other 
pithead.  The  sea,  at  both  these  places, 
green :  and  both  specimens  were  thick 
i  suspended  matter.  From  suspended 
ter  in  sea  water  to  suspended  matter  in 
drinking  water,  the  transition  is  easy, 
are  invaded  with  dirt,  not  only  in  the 
ve  breathe,  but  in  the  water  we  drink, 
^ofessor  Tyndall  quaintly  puts  it,  "  Here, 
nstance,  is  a  bottle  of  water,  intended  to 
.ch  the  lecturer's  thirst,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  lecturer  not  to  scrutinize  it  too 
:ly.  In  the  track  of  the  beam  of  electric 
;  sent  through,  it  simpiy  reveals  itself  as 
j  water."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
nost  careful  filtering,  even  through  char- 
or  silicated  carbon,  is  useless  to  intercept 
■toms  revealed  by  the  mici-oscope.  A  glass 
Id  sparkling  water  is  a  luxury  on  a  hot, 


thirsty  day;  but,  we  fear  many  of  us  will  be 
put  sadly  out  of  conceit  with  the  filtered 
draught  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible,  by  artificial  means,  to  produce  a 
pure  water.  The  purest  water  that  can  be 
obtained  is  probably  from  melted  ice;  but 
even  this,  from  contact  of  the  ice  with  mote- 
filled  air,  is  not  absolutely  pure.  The  water 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  remarkable  for  its 
purity. — Once  a  Week. 

Selected. 

NO  ACT  FALLS  FRUITLESS. 
Scorn  not  the  slightest  word  or  deed, 

Nor  deem  it  void  of  power  ; 
There's  fruit  in  each  wind-wafted  seed 

That  wails  its  natal  hour. 
A  whispered  word  may  touch  the  heart, 

And  call  it  back  to  life  ; 
A  look  of  love  bid  sin  depart, 

And  still  unholy  strife. 
No  act  falls  fruitless;  none  can  tell 

How  vast  its  power  may  be, 
Nor  what  results  infolded  dwell 

Within  it  silently. 
Work  on,  despair  not,  bring  thy  mite, 

Nor  care  how  small  it  be  ; 
God  is  with  all  that  serve  the  right, 

The  holy,  true,  and  free. 


Red  Snow. — In  descending  I  had  to  traverse 
a  long  snow-field  as  smooth  and  hard  as  ice, 
and  lying  at  a  pretty  steep  angle  on  the  hill- 
side. I  had  no  sooner  stepped  upon  it  than 
my  feet  went  from  under  me  and  I  descended 
with  great  rapidity  down  the  slope,  striking 
very  hard  against  some  birch  stumps  that 
protruded  out  of  the  snow  at  the  bottom.  I 
was  soaked  to  the  skin  and  a  good  deal  stun- 
ned ;  but  I  forgot  every  bodily  discomfort  in 
astonishment  at  the  strange  sight  which  my 
fall  had  disclosed.  I  had  noticed  before  step- 
ping on  the  snow  that  the  surface  was  of  a 
curious  salmon  color  in  some  places,  and 
covered  with  fine  particles  like  brick  dust ; 
and  now  I  found  that  wherever  my  body  had 
pressed  the  snow  together,  there  was  a  long 
crimson  streak,  as  if  a  creature's  blood  had 
been  shed  there.  This  was  the  famous  red 
snow,  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  the 
Arctic  regions  and  on  the  Alps,  produced  by 
an  immense  multitude  of  microscopic  plants, 
consisting  only  of  gelatinous  cells.  Captain 
Boss  on  one  occasion  noticed  a  snowy  ridge 
extending  eight  miles  in  length,  tinged  with 
this  singular  hue  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
Vast  masses  of  it  spread  over  the  Appenines 
in  1818;  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  begin- 
of  this  century  the  vicinity  of  Belluno  and 
Feltri  was  covered  with  rose  colored  snow  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  centimetres.  The  snow 
is  not  its  natural  situation,  for  it  is  found,  like 
the  nostoc  and  other  gelatinous  algse,  on  moist 
rocks  in  this  country  ;  but  its  great  tenacity 
of  life  enables  it  not  only  to  preserve  its  vitali- 
ty when  its  germs  fall  on  this  ungenial  sur- 
face, but  to  grow  and  propagate  itself  with 
the  astonishing  rapidity  of  its  family,  favored 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  Its  color  in  this  country,  when  grow- 
ing on  rocks  is  green  ;  but  it  has  been  observ- 
ed that  there  is  a  curious  coincidence  between 
a  white  ground  and  a  red  flower,  so  that  its 
brilliant  carmine  hue  on  the  snow  may  be 
produced  by  the  excess  of  light  reflected  by 
its  chilly  habitat.  Had  I  not  been  familiar 
with  this  curious  phenomena — having  seen  it 
on  the  Alps — I  should  have  been  alarmed, 
naturally  supposing  that  the  crimson  streaks 
had  been  shed  from  my  own  veins  by  the  ac- 
cident.— Holidays  on  Sigh  Lands. 


Bolected  for  "The  Friend." 

Ewouraging  Words  in  a  World  of  Trouble. — 
I  find,  that  to  be  a  fool,  as  to  worldly  wisdom, 
and  to  commit  my  cause  unto  God,  not  fear- 
ing to  displease  men,  who  take  offence  at  the 
simplicity  of  truth,  is  the  way  to  remain  un- 
moved. The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare;  by 
halting  in  our  duty,  and  giving  back  in  times 
of  trial,  our  hands  grow  weaker;  our  spirits 
get  mingled  with  the  people ;  our  ears  grow 
dull,  as  to  hearing  the  language  of  the  true 
Shepherd,  so  that,  when  we  look  at  the  way 
of  the  sincere  followers  of  Christ,  it  seems  as 
if  it  was  not  for  us  to  walk  in  their  footsteps. 

There  is  a  love  clothes  my  mind,  whilst  I 
am  writing  this,  which  is  superior  to  all  ex- 
pression ;  and  my  heart  is  open  to  encourage 
thee  to  a  holy  emulation,  to  advance  forward 
in  Christian  firmness. 

Humility  is  a  strong  bulwark,  and  as  wo 
enter  into  it  we  find  safety.  Being  unclothed 
of  our  own  wisdom,  and  knowing  the  abase- 
ment of  the  creature,  therein  wo  find  that  life 
to  arise,  which  gives  health  and  vigour  to  us. 
— John  Woolman. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court. 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 

The  routine  of  life  in  the  palace  is  thus  de- 
scribed, "  The  king,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
principal  members  of  his  household,  rose  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  partook 
of  a  slight  repast,  served  by  ladies  who  had 
been  in  waiting  through  the  night  ;  after 
which,  attended  by  them  and  his  sisters  and 
elder  children,  he  descended  and  took  his  sta- 
tion on  a  long  strip  of  matting,  laid  from  one 
of  the  gates  through  all  the  avenues  to  another. 
Before  each  was  placed  a  large  silver  tray 
containing  offerings  of  boiled  rice,  fruit,  cakes, 
and  the  seri  leaf ;  some  even  had  cigars. 
"  A  little  after  five,  the  Patoo  Dharmina 
Gate  of  Merit,'  called  by  the  populace  '  Patoo 
oon')  was  thrown  open  and  the  Amazons  of 
the  guard  drawn  up  on  either  side.  Then  the 
priests  entered,  always  by  that  gate, — one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them,  escorted  on 
the  right  and  left  by  men  armed  with  swords 
and  clubs, — and  as  they  entered  they  chauted  : 
'  Take  thy  meat,  but  think  it  dust!  Eat  but 
to  live,  and  but  to  know  thyself,  and  what 
thou  art  below  !  And  say  withal  unto  thy 
heart,  It  is  earth  I  eat,  that  to  the  earth  1 
may  new  life  impart.' 

"  Then  the  chief  priest,  who  led  the  proces- 
sion, advanced  with  downcast  eyes  and  lowly 
mien,  and  very  simply  presented  his  bowl 
(slung  from  his  neck  by  a  cord,  and  until  that 
moment,  quite  hidden  under  the  folds  of  his 
yellow  robe)  to  the  members  of  the  royal 
household,  who  offered  their  fruit  or  cakes,  or 
their  spoonfuls  of  rice  or  sweet-meats.  In 
like  manner  did  all  his  brethren.  If,  by  any 
chance,  one  before  whom  a  tray  was  placed 
was  not  ready  and  waiting  with  an  offering, 
no  priest  stopped,  but  all  continued  to  advance 
slowly,  taking  only  what  was  freely  offered, 
without  thanks  or  even  a  look  of  acknowledg- 
ment, until  the  end  of  the  royal  train  was 
reached,  when  the  procession  retired,  chant- 
ing as  before,  by  the  gate  called  Dion,  or,  in 
the  court  language,  Prithri,  '  Gate  of  Earth.' 

"  After  this,  the  king  and  all  his  company 
repaired  to  his  private  temple,  Watt  Sasmiras 
Manda-thung,  so  called  because  it  was  dedi- 
cated by  his  majesty  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother.    This  is  an  edifice  of  unique  and 
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charming  beauty,  decorated  throughout  by 
artists  from  Japan,  who  have  represented  on 
the  walls,  in  designs  as  diverse  and  ingenious 
as  they  are  costly,  the  numerous  metempsy- 
choses of  Buddha. 

"  Here  his  majesty  ascended  alone  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  rang  a  bell  to  announce  the  hour 
of  devotion,  lighted  the  consecrated  tapers, 
and  offered  the  Avhite  lotos  and  the  roses. 
Then  he  spent  an  hour  in  prayer,  and  in  read- 
ing texts  from  the  P'ra-jana  and  the  Para- 
mita  and  the  P'hra-ti  Moksha. 

"  This  service  over,  he  retired  for  another 
nap. 

"  His  majesty  usually  passed  his  mornings 
in  study,  or  in  dictating  or  writing  English 
letters  and  despatches.  His  breakfast,  though 
a  repast  sufficiently  frugal  for  Oriental  royal- 
ty, was  served  with  awesome  forms.  In  an 
ante-chamber  adjoining  a  noble  hall,  rich  in 
grotesque  carvings  and  gildings,  a  throng  of 
females  waited,  while  his  majesty  sat  at  a 
long  table,  near  which  knelt  twelve  women 
before  great  silver  trays  laden  with  twelve 
varieties  of  viands, — soups,  meats,  game,  poul- 
try, fish,  vegetables,  cakes,  jellies,  preserves, 
sauces,  fruits  and  teas.  Each  tray,  in  its 
order,  was  passed  by  three  ladies  to  the  head 
wife,  who  removed  the  silver  covers,  and  at 
least  seemed  to  taste  the  contents  of  each 
dish ;  and  then,  advancing  on  her  knees,  she 
set  them  on  the  long  table  before  the  king. 

"  But  his  majesty  was  notably  temperate 
in  his  diet,  and  by  no  means  a  gastronome.  In 
his  long  seclusion  in  a  Buddhist  cloister  he 
had  acquired  habits  of  severe  simplicity  and 
frugality,  as  a  preparation  for  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  of  mental  concentration  for 
which  he  was  remarkable.  At  these  morning 
repasts  it  was  his  custom  to  detain  me  in  con- 
versation relating  to  some  topic  of  interest 
derived  from  his  studies,  or  in  reading  or 
translating.  He  was  more  systematically 
educated,  and  a  more  capacious  devourer  of 
books  and  news,  than  perhaps  any  man  of 
equal  rank  in  our  day.  But  much  learning 
had  made  him  morally  mad ;  his  extensive 
reading  had  engendered  in  his  mind  an  ex- 
treme scepticism  concening  all  existing  re- 
ligious systems.  In  inborn  integrity  and  stead- 
fast principle  he  had  no  faith  whatever. 

"  But  aside  from  the  too  manifest  bias  of  his 
early  education  and  experience,  it  is  due  to 
his  memory  to  say  that  his  practice  was  less 
faithless  than  his  profession,  toward  those 
persons  and  principles  to  which  he  was  at- 
tracted by  a  just  regard.  In  many  grave 
considerations  he  displayed  soundness  of  un- 
derstanding and  clearness  of  judgment, — a 
genuine  nobility  of  mind,  established  upon 
universal  ethics  and  philosophic  reason, — 
where  his  passions  were  not  dominant;  but 
whon  these  broke  in  between  the  man  and 
the  majesty,  they  effectually  barred  his  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  true  greatness  ;  be- 
yond them  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  make 
way. 

"At  two  o'clock  he  bestirred  himself,  and 
bathed  and  anointed  his  person.  Then  he 
descended  to  a  breakfast  chamber,  where  he 
was  served  with  the  most  substantial  meal 
of  the  day.  Here  he  chatted  with  his  favor- 
ites among  the  wives,  and  caressed  his  child- 
ren, taking  them  in  his  arms,  embracing  them, 
plying  them  with  puzzling  or  funny  questions, 
and  making  droll  faces  at  the  babies:  the 
more  agreeable  the  mother,  the  dearer  the 
child.    The  love  of  children  was  the  constant 


and  hearty  virtue  of  this  forlorn  despot. 
They  appealed  to  him  by  their  beauty  and 
their  trustfulness,  they  l-efreshed  him  with 
the  bold  innocence  of  their  ways,  so  frolicsome, 
graceful  and  quaint. 

From  this  scene  of  domestic  condescension 
and  kindliness  he  passed  to  his  Hall  of  Audi- 
ence to  consider  official  matters.  Twice  a 
week  at  sunset  he  appeared  at  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  palace  to  hear  the  complaints  and 
petitions  of  the  poorest  of  his  subjects,  who  at 
no  other  time  or  place  could  reach  his  ear. 
It  was  most  pitiful  to  see  the  helpless,  awe- 
stricken  wretches,  prostrate  and  abject  as 
toads,  many  too  terrified  to  present  the  pre- 
cious petition  after  all. 

"  At  nine  he  retired  to  his  private  apart- 
ments." 

The  love  of  his  children,  shown  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  is  touchingly  illustrated  in  the 
account  given  of  one  of  his  daughters.  " '  Will 
you  teach  me  to  draw  ?'  said  an  irresistible 
young  voice  to  me,  as  I  sat  at  the  school-room 
table,  one  bright  afternoon.  '  It  is  so  much 
more  pleasant  to  sit  by  you  than  to  go  to  my 
Sanskirt  class.  My  Sanskrit  teacher  is  not 
like  my  English  teacher ;  she  bends  my  hands 
back  when  I  make  mistakes.  I  don't  like 
Sanskrit,  I  like  English.  There  are  so  many 
pretty  pictures  in  your  books.  Will  you  take 
me  to  England  with  you,  Mam  cha  ?'  plead- 
ed the  engaging  little  prattler. 

"  '  I  am  afraid  his  majesty  will  not  let  you 
go  with  me,'  I  replied. 

"  1  O  yes  he  will !'  said  the  child  with  smil- 
ing confidence.  '  He  lets  me  do  as  I  like. 
You  know  I  am  the  Somdetch  ChowFa-ying; 
he  will  let  me  go.' 

"  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  I,  '  and  very 
glad  to  hear  that  you  love  English  and  draw- 
ing. Let  us  go  up  and  ask  his  majesty  if  you 
may  learn  drawing  instead  of  Sanskrit.' 

"  With  sparkling  eyes  and  a  happy  smile, 
she  sprang  from  my  lap,  and,  seizing  my  hand 
eagerly,  said,  1  O  yes  I  let  us  go  now.'  We 
went,  and  our  pi'ayer  was  granted. 

"  Never  did  work  seem  more  like  pleasure 
than  it  did  to  me  as  I  sat  with  this  sweet, 
bright  little  princess,  day  after  day,  at  the 
hour  when  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
at  their  Sanskrit,  drawing  herself,  as  the  hu- 
mor seized  her,  or  watching  me  draw ;  but 
oftener  listening,  her  large  questioning  eyes 
fixed  on  my  face,  as  step  by  step  I  led  her  out 
of  the  shadow-land  of  myth  into  the  realm  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  '  The  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  G-od ;' 
and  I  felt  that  this  child  of  smiles  and  tears, 
was  nearer  and  dearer  to  her  Father  in  heaven 
than  to  her  father  on  earth. 

"  Her  mother,  the  late  queen  consort,  in 
dying,  left  three  sons  and  this  one  daughter, 
whom,  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  anxiety, 
she  commended  to  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
king;  and  now  the  child  was  the  fondled 
darling  of  this  lonely,  bitter  man,  having 
quickly  won  her  way  to  his  heart  by  the 
charm  of  her  fearless  innocence  and  trustful- 
ness, her  sprightly  intelligence  and  changeful 
grace. 

"Morning  dawned  fair  on  the  river,  the 
sunshine  flickering  on  the  silver  ripples,  and 
gilding  the  boats  of  the  market  people  as  they 
softly  glide  up  or  down  to  the  lazy  swing  of 
the  oars.  The  floating  shops  were  all  awake, 
displaying  their  various  and  fantastic  wai'es 
to  attract  the  passing  citizen  or  stranger. 

"  As  Boy  and  I  gazed  from  our  piazza  on 


this  strangely  picturesque  panorama,  tb 
swept  across  the  river  a  royal  barge  fi 
with  slaves,  who  the  moment  they  had  land 
hurried  up  to  me. 

"  'My  lady,'  they  cried,  'there  is  choleriH 
the  palace  !    Three  slaves  are  lying  dea(P 
the  princesses'  court ;  and  her  highness, 
young  Somdetch  Chow  Fa-ying,  was  seil 
this  morning.    She  sends  for  you.    O,  cc 
to  her,  quickly !'  and  with  that  they  put  i 
my  hand  a  scrap  of  paper ;  it  was  from 
majesty. 

" '  My  Dear  Mam,  — Our  well-beloved  daui 
ter,  your  favorite  pupil,  is  attacked  wi 
cholera,  and  has  earnest  desire  to  see 
and  is  heard  much  to  make  frequent  repB 
tion  of  your  name.  I  beg  that  you  will  fal 
her  wish.  I  fear  her  illness  is  mortal,* 
there  has  been  three  deaths  since  morniB 
She  is  best  beloved  of  my  children. 
'  I  am  your  afflicted  friend, 

'S.  S.  P.  P.  Maha  MongktjtB 

"  In  a  moment  I  was  in  my  boat.  1 fl 
treated,  I  flattered,  I  scolded  the  rowl 
How  slow  they  were !  how  strong  the  op« 
ing  current !  And  when  we  did  reach  thfl 
heavy  gates,  how  slowly  they  moved,  -vM 
what  suspicious  caution  they  admitted  tl 
I  was  fierce  with  impatience.  And  wherB 
last  I  stood  panting  at  the  door  of  my  I 
ying's  chamber — too  late !  even  Dr.  CamplH 
(the  surgeon  of  the  British  consulate)  1 
come  too  late. 

"  There  was  no  need  to  prolong  that  a 
ious  wail  in  the  ear  of  the  deaf  child,  '  P't 
Arahang!  P'hra-Arahang!'    She  would 
forget  her  way ;  she  would  nevermore  1 
herself  on  the  road  to  Heaven.  Bey 
above  the  P'hra-Arahang,  she  had  soared  i 
the  eternal,  tender  arms  of  the  P'hra-  Jesus 
whom  she  was  wont  to  say  in  her  infant! 
wonder  and  eagerness,  Mam  cha,  chan  I 
P'hra- Jesus  mak  ('  Mam  dear,  I  love  your  hi 
Jesus.') 

"  An  attendant  hurried  me  to  the  king,  wl 
reading  the  heavy  tidings  in  my  silerl 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  w* 
passionately.  I 

"  Bitterly  he  bewailed  his  darling,  call 
her  by  such  tender,  touching  epithets  as 
lips  of  loving  Christian  mothers  use.  W! 
could  I  say?  What  could  I  do  but  weepA\ 
him,  and  then  steal  quietly  away  and  le 
the  king  to  the  Father?" 

On  this  occasion  the  bereaved  father,  ] 
pared  a  circular  for  distribution  among 
friends,  in  which  he  detailed  with  affectior 
minuteness  the  virtues  and  history  of 
child. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Select 

One  of  the  blackest  things  in  human  1 
and  one  which  gives  occasion  for  most  p 
of  a  most  continuous  kind,  is  the  practice 
teasing.  It  has  been  wittily  said  that  if  tb 
persons  were  on  a  desert  island  together,^ 
of  them  would  combine  to  make  the  thir 
slave.  I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be; 
I  am  sure  that  the  two  would  combine  tote 
the  third,  and  to  ridicule  all  his  ways  \ 
peculiarities. 

Whenever  you  come  to  know  well  any  li 
knot  of  human  beings,  whether  in  a  famil; 
school,  an  office,  a  ship's  company,  an  offia 
mess,  a  factory,  a  workshop,  or  any  other 
sembly,  you  generally  find  that  there  is  sc  » 
poor  creature  who  is  perpetually  made  a  1 1 
for  the  arrows  of  the  mean  wit  of  the  ass*  I 
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re,  and  whose  life  is  made  considerably 
erable  thereby.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rardly  propensities  in  human  nature,  and 
arves  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  se- 
lf . 

"he  victim  is  often  victimised  for  his  good 
lities,  and  especially  on  account  of  his  dif- 
Ig  in  some  important  particulars  from  the 
pie  around  him. 

.  great  man  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "The 
at  school  whom  we  ridiculed  most,  and 
jised  most,  for  his  many  faults  and  oddi- 
]  has  turned  out  to  be  the  best  of  us.  It 
e  who,  as  a  Christian  missionary,  has  gone 
to  distant  lands,  and  who  has  sacrificed 
ything  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
then.  He  was  the  boy  of  greatest  soul 
mind  amongst  us  ;  but  we  did  not  know 
ind  we  led  him  a  very  hard  life." — A. 

OS. 


Resist  Temptation, 
y  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 

oter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and 

lot  in  the  way  of  evil  men. 

e  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day 

bhor  that  which  is  evil;  cleave  to  that 
eh  is  good. 

eep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
1  speaking  guile. 

Sin  lias  a  thousand  treacherous  arts 

To  practice  on  the  mind ; 
With  flattering  looks  she  tempts  our  hearts, 

But  leaves  a  sting  behind. 

But  lest  my  feeble  steps  should  slide, 

Or  wander  from  thy  way, 
Lord,  condescend  to  be  my  guide, 

And  I  shall  never  stray. 

Set  thou  a  watch,  O  Lord, 

And  guard  our  lips  from  sin  ; 
And,  lest  we  ever  should  offend, 

Create  us  pure  within. 


)od  deeds  are  heavenly  doings. 
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LONDON  YEARLY  MEP]TING. 
■om  the  extended  accounts  published  in 
London  and  British  Friend,  we  condense 
following  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
body. 

was  opened  on  Fourth-day  morning,  5th 
24th,  and  continued  by  adjournments  to 
Sixth-day  of  the  following  week,  6th  mo. 

The  regular  business  of  the  meeting 
d  not  require  so  much  time,  were  it  not 
its  sittings  are  postponed  and  arranged 
■  to  permit  its  members  to  attend  meet- 
held  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance, 
gn  Missions,  &c.  It  is  very  evidently 
jndency  of  these  and  similar  subjects  to 
>ss  the  time  and  sympathies  of  Friends, 
e  overshadowing  and  hindering  of  the 

immediate  and  imperative  business  of 
early  Meeting — 'the  consideration  of  the 
of  its  own  members  and  meetings,  and 

preservation  in  the  faith  and  practices 
iear  to  the  true  members  of  our  Society, 
was  shown  by  the  report  of  a  committee 
om  it  had  been  intrusted  to  propose  the 
gement  of  business.    They  proposed  to 


save  time  by  reading  only  the  summaries  of 
the  answers  to  the  queries,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  1st  and  2d  queries.  This  was  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  preliminary  step 
tending  to  tho  future  entire  abolition  of  the 
Queries,  but  after  considerable  discussion  was 
adopted.  Their  next  proposition,  to  omit  tho 
reading  of  testimonies  for  deceased  ministers, 
was  set  aside,  as  it  was  believed  that  such 
testimonies  had  often  been  mado  useful  in 
confirming  the  faith  of  Friends  and  strength- 
ening their  attachment  to  the  Society.  They 
also  proposed  greatly  to  shorten  the  epistles 
to  other  Yearly  Meetings,  of  which  it  was 
stated  they  had  eleven  to  write,  which  was 
no  small  burden  to  the  sub-committees  that 
prepared  them.  It  was  thought  that  it  would 
bo  quite  sufficient  to  send  a  few  paragraphs  in 
addition  to  the  general  printed  epistio,  and  a 
minute  was  made  to  that  effect.  In  objecting 
to  one  of  the  chaugos  proposed,  a  Friend  re- 
marked that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
object  was  to  make  room  for  "  extraneous 
matters — matters  connected  with  things  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Society.  Tho  business 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  be  confined  to 
that  of  the  Society;  any  philanthropic  or  be- 
nevolent matters  conducted  by  individuals, 
and  not  by  the  meeting,  should  not  be  allowed 
.to  interrupt  the  regular  business." 

Tho  distressing  events  at  that  time  taking 
place  in  and  around  Paris,  caused  much  feel- 
ing and  claimed  considerable  time.  The  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  care  of  the  large  Com- 
mittee, to  which  all  the  representatives  (131 
in  number),  belong,  and  whose  sittings  are 
open  to  any  Friend  who  may  desire  to  attend. 
It  resulted  in  the  bringing  forward  and  adop- 
tion of  three  addresses;  the  first  of  which  was 
"  to  all  in  France  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity."  A  second  —  "to  the 
French  nation,  and  especially  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris."  A  third  was  "to  the  people  of 
France,"  which  was  especially  designed  for 
the  rural  districts. 

The  statistical  statement  for  the  end  of 
1870,  showed  that  there  were  325  regular 
meetings,  as  well  as  several  "  allowed"  ones  ; 
and  some  at  sea-side  places  during  the  period 
of  resort.  The  number  of  members  was  14,013, 
which  was  58  more  than  the  year  before. 
The  number  of  births  had  been  274,  and  of 
deaths  270. 

In  considering  the  state  of  Society,  it  was 
said  that  the  low  state  of  the  Church  was 
caused  by  individual  unfaithfulness.  To  this, 
in  measure,  was  to  bo  attributed  the  low 
standard  of  the  ministry,  its  exerciso  not 
being  accompanied  with  the  blessing  and  liv- 
ing power  of  the  Lord,  in  the  same  degree  as 
was  formerly  tho  case.  The  deficiency  in  the 
attendance  of  meetings  was  thought  to  bo  in- 
creasing, especially  on  First-day  evening  and 
week-days.  This  was  in  part  attributed  to 
the  attendance  of  places  of  worship  of  other 
societies,  a  practice  which  was  defended  by 
one  present,  who  yet  took  an  active  part  in 
the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting !  The 
large  extent  of  "homo  mission  work"  also  in- 
terfered with  meetings.  One  Friend  thought 
that  the  manner  in  which  they  wore  held, 
was  the  reason  that  they  were  not  attractive 
to  the  young;  for  but  little  was  heard  of  the 
primary  duty  of  life — minding  the  conviction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  as  the  first 
principle  of  religion.  Another  Friend  said, 
we  should  be  willing  to  recur  to  those  princi- 
ples from  which  we  had  departed,  or  but 


lightly  esteemed.  He  believed  the  Lord  was 
yet  disposed  to  be  gracious  to  us,  and  that  wo 
needed  no  new  arrangements  or  institutions. 

The  morning  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  proposing  that  their  regular  meetings 
should  bo  reduced  from  four  to  three  in  the 
year,  it  was  acceded  to.  This  meeting  is  of 
very  ancient  standing,  and  formerly  hud  tho 
general  care  of  ministers  in  and  about  Lon- 
don, and  tho  care  and  revision  of  books  for 
tho  press.  Its  principal  office  now  is  the  lib- 
orating  and  receiving  of  Friends  from  abroad. 

A  report  was  read  from  a  committee  of  tho 
Mooting  for  Sufferings  on  manuscripts,  show- 
ing that  care  was  being  taken  to  collect  and 
preserve  documents  throwing  light  on  tho 
early  history  of  Friends. 

From  the  reports  of  the  committees  appoint- 
ed to  correspond  with  continental  Friends,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  professing  with  us 
sixty-six  in  Germany,  six  at  Miuden,  and 
seven  at  Pyrrnont.  The  number  had  de- 
creased in  Norway,  many  having  emigrated 
to  America. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  War  Victims'  Fund  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  showed  that  the  subscriptions  had 
exceeded  £70,000,  of  which  £17,000  was  from 
America.  This  was  expended  principally  in 
clothing,  provisions  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, £27,400  being  for  seed  corn  and  pota- 
toes. 

A  request  was  read  from  tho  Western 
Yearly  Meeting  for  a  conference  of  Yearly 
Meetings  to  bo  held  at  New  York  in  1872. 
After  some  consideration,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  way  did  not  open  to  join  therein. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Printing  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, attention  was  called  to  the  circumstance 
that  that  body  had  not  recently  issued  any 
edition  of  Barclay's  Apology.  The  remarks 
which  followed  developed  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  Friends  who  were  no  longer  pre- 
pared fully  to  endorse  this  standard  work. 

Private  information  corroborates  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  reading  of  tho 
printed  reports,  that  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  so  closely  occupied  by 
discussions  and  remarks,  a  large  portion  of 
which  we  have  left  unnoticed,  as  to  furnish 
less  opportunity  than  would  have  been  de- 
sirable, for  an  inward  and  gathered  state  of 
the  assembly,  which  would  have  qualified  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  in  a  moro 
weighty  and  solid  manner.  Yet  the  conclud- 
ing sittings  are  represented  to  have  been 
characterized,  through  the  Lord's  goodne-^. 
with  more  of  that  solemn  quiet  in  which  His 
people  are  edified. 

Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Fourth 
day,  3rd  of  Fifth  month,  and  concluded  on 
the  Fifth  day  of  the  following  week. 

Certificates  were  read  for  Sarah  M.  Hyatt 
from  Minnesota,  who  with  her  husband  Asher 
H3'att,  had  been  liberated  for  religions  service 
in  the  British  Isles  and  on  tho  Continent 
of  Europe. 

A  communication  from  the  Western  Yearly 
Meeting,  expressing  a  desire  for  a  more  per- 
fect union  of  the  Yearly  Meeting*  in  America, 
and  recommending  the  holding  of  a  general 
council  in  New  York,  after  the  conclusion  of 
Canada  Yearly  Meeting  in  1S72,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  religious  and  philanthropic  sub- 
jects, was  attached  to  the  Epistle  received 
I  from  that  body:  this  proposition  was  also 
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referred  to  approvingly  in  a  postscript  to  the 
Epistle  from  Baltimore.  After  some  con- 
sideration in  two  of  the  sittings,  a  minute 
was  made  in  relation  thereto,  postponing  the 
further  consideration  of  it  until  next  year. 

A  proposition  from  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  establish  the  new  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Kansas,  to  be  first  held  in  the  Tenth  month, 
1872,  Avas  united  with. 

A  report  of  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  stated,  that  the  number  of  the  former 
constituting  that  body  was  33  and  of  the  lat- 
ter 35.  The  total  number  of  members  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  was,  as  appears  by  the  sta- 
tistical returns,  2911  viz;  1327  males  and  1584 
females,  which  was  an  increase  of  9  during  the 
year. 

A  protracted  discussion  occurred  during 
the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Society 
after  hearing  the  answers  to  the  Queries, 
upon  the  subject  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in 
meetings  for  worship,  which  was  continued 
in  several  subsequent  sittings.  It  was  hoped 
by  many  of  the  members  that  the  permission 
therefor,  which  it  was  understood  had  been 
verbally  granted  on  a  previous  occasion  should 
be  mjnuted.  Objection  however  was  made 
to  this  course,  and  it  was  finally  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Friends  named  to  draw  up  a 
minute  on  the  state  of  the  Society,  to  intro- 
duce it  in  their  minute  if  thought  best.  A 
paragraph  relating  thereto  was  prepared,  but 
when  afterwards  read  in  the  Yearly  Meeting 
objection  to  it  was  again  made  by  some  Friends 
and  such  adversity  of  opinion  appeared  that  it 
was  finally  entirely  omitted.  A  fact  which  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  record. 

Reports  were  made  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  reference  to  the  action  taken 
since  the  last  meeting,  with  regard  to  Friends 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
In  Lisburn  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
visit  such. 

A  proposal  was  made  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's committee,  that  the  Fifth  Query  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
mands should  not  be  answered  in  future ;  in 
reference  to  which  a  Friend  stated  that  al- 
though there  are  now  no  ecclesiastical  de- 
mands, Friends  have  still  a  testimony  against 
a  hireling  ministry.  It  was  however  conclud- 
ed to  accede  to  this  proposition. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — A  London  dispatch  says  that  the  German 
attempt  to  excite  dissatisfaction  with  the  British  govern- 
ment amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Heligoland,  has  proved 
a  failure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Washington 
has  been  appointed  agent  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive the  claims  of  British  subjects  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  the  late  treaty. 

The  miners  on  a  strike  in  South  Wales  now  number 
9,000,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  present  prospect  of  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  companies. 

Subterraneous  fires  are  raging  at  Sheffield,  England, 
and  fears  are  entertained  that  it  is  an  old  colliery  which 
extends  to  the  very  centre  of  the  town. 

The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  has  visited  London  and 
been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  army  and  navy  club. 

The  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were 
exchanged  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  commissioners  will 
shortly  be  named  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

The  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Germany, 
and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  are  ex- 
pected to  make  a  visit  of  some  length  to  England. 

The  deaths  from  small  pox  in  London,  now  number 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  weekly. 

The  little  vessel,  City  of  Bagusa,  from  New  York, 
reached  England  safely. 

The  Aragon,  pioneer  steamer  of  the  Bristol  and  New 
York  line,  sailed  from  the  former  port  on  the  first  inst. 
with  44  passengers  and  a  full  cargo. 


Details  of  the  English  census  returns  show  that  the 
great  cotton  manufacturing  centres,  which  suffered  from 
a  scarcity  of  raw  material  during  the  American  war, 
have  sustained  a  positive  loss  in  population  since  1861. 

London.— Consols,  92J-.  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1862,  91 i ; 
ditto,  ten-forties,  5  per  cents,  88£. 

Liverpool,  7th  mo.  3d. — Uplands  cotton,  S-JcZ. ;  Or- 
leans, 9$d.  California  white  wheat,  lis.  9d. ;  red  winter,  j 
lis.  3d. ;  red  spring,  10s.  6d.  per  100  lbs. 

The  new  French  loan,  contrary  to  the  general  expec- 
tation, was  entirely  successful.  The  amount  desired  | 
was  subscribed  for  many  times  over.  Even  peasants 
and  servants  have  invested  their  savings  in  the  loan. 
One  of  the  ministers  stated  in  the  Assembly  that  in  less 
than  six  hours,  agents  of  the  Treasury  received  offers 
of  4,500,000,000  francs  for  the  new  loan. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  sent  100,000  francs  to  the 
orphans  of  the  French  civil  war. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  its  returns.  The  bullion  in  its  vaults  is  550,000,000 
francs,  and  the  treasury  balance  140,000,000  francs. 

Favre  stated  in  the  French  Assembly  that  several 
districts  in  Algeria  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents, but  said  reinforcements  were  going  forward, 
and  that  the  insurrection  would  soon  be  suppressed. 

Orders  have  been  issued  from  the  German  head- 
quarters forbidding  officers  of  the  army  of  occupation 
from  entering  Paris. 

The  court-martial  in  session  at  Marseilles  has  tried, 
convicted  and  sentenced  a  number  of  the  insurgents, 
some  to  death,  others  to  labor  in  the  galleys,  others  to 
transportation,  and  some  to  imprisonment.  Six  of  the 
accused  were  acquitted. 

The  work  of  rebuilding  Paris  is  progressing.  Fully 
60,000  masons  are  engaged  in  repairing  the  damaged 
buildings  and  erecting  new  ones.  The  city  is  also  being 
thoroughly  disinfected. 

The  Pope,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  sympathy  from 
the  French  Catholics,  praises  the  zeal  they  exhibit  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church  and  himself,  and  denounces 
liberal  Catholicism  as  an  evil  as  formidable  as  the  revo- 
lution or  the  Commune. 

The  elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  French  Assem- 
bly, which  were  held  on  the  2d  inst.,  were  conducted  in 
a  quiet  and  orderly  manner.  A  Versailles  dispatch  of 
the  3d  says  :  It  is  now  considered  certain  that  eighty  or 
ninety  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  deputies  chosen 
yesterday  to  the  Assembly,  are  moderate  republicans, 
and  will  support  the  administration  of  President  Thiers 

Gambetta  has  been  returned  to  the  Assembly  from 
Marseilles.  Candidates  pledged  solely  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  territorial  integrity  of  France,  have  been 
successful  in  several  districts.  The  vote  was  generally 
light.  In  the  department  of  Gironde  the  republicans 
cast  65,000  votes,  the  imperialists  18,000,  and  the  royal- 
ists 19,000. 

Rochefort,  whose  trial  has  been  postponed  from  time 
to  time,  is  pronounced  insane. 

The  French  loan  is  already  much  above  the  price  at 
which  it  was  issued,  because  of  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  the  elections  passed  off.  On  the  whole  the  situa- 
tion of  French  affairs  appears  to  be  more  hopeful. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  the  Prince  Imperial 
Frederick  William,  and  wife,  would  leave  Berlin  on 
the  4th  inst.,  on  a  visit  to  England.  Bismarck,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  has  called  in  the 
first  issue  of  fifty-one  millions  of  German  bonces,  interest 
on  which  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Terrible  riots  have  occurred  among  the  miners  in  the 
Imperial  Iron  Works  in  Silesia.  The  riots  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  military,  but  not  without  serious  blood- 
shed. 

The  Emperor  has  granted  amnesty  to  all  natives  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  under  sentence  for  political  or 
military  offences,  except  where  such  offences  are  com- 
bined with  other  crimes. 

All  the  German  troops  in  France  are  to  form  one 
combination  to  be  called  the  Army  of  Occupation,  of 
which  General  Manteufiel  has  been  appointed  com- 
mander. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  and  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  citi- 
zens. Ministers  from  Germany,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Hoi 
land,  Russia,  Spain  and  the  United  States,  to  the  court 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  were  in  Rome. 

The  Russian  government  has  suspended  the  publica 
tion  of  the  Moscow  Gazette,  for  disobedience  of  the  laws 
against  the  use  of  libellous  language  respecting  the  con 
stituted  authorities. 

The  Spanish  Minister  Moret,  informs  the  Cortes  that 
he  will  be  able  to  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Count  Beust  made  a  speech  to  the  Austrian  Reich- 
strath  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 


relations  of  the  empire  with  all  foreign  powers! 
friendly. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt  statement 
fished  on  the  first  inst.,  shows  a  reduction  durirl 
Sixth  month  of  $7,103,349.91.  The  total  dehf 
amount  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  inst.,  was  $;| 
030,834.90.  The  amount  of  six  per  cent,  boil 
$1,613,897,300,  and  of  five  percent,  bonds  $274,231 
and  $416,565,680  bears  no  interest.  The  decrel 
debt  since  3d  mo.  1st,  1869,  has  been  $233,432,42,1 

The  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  New  I 
last  week  reached  $4,942,267.  The  imports  of  f(J 
merchandize  continue  to  be  heavy. 

The  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York  has  befl 
rected  by  the  acting  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasil 
buy  $  1,000,000  of  U.  S.  bonds  on  each  Fourth-da  I 
to  sell  $1,000,000  of  gold  on  each  Fifth-day,  everyl 
during  the  present  month. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  U.  S.  5  per  centl 
have  reached  $66,934,650.  Of  this  less  than  $6,0(1 
was  received  during  the  Sixth  month. 

The  receipts  from  customs  for  the  past  year  el 
by  $10,000,000  the  receipts  for  the  previous  fiscall 
In  the  internal  revenue  collections  there  has  tl 
large  decrease  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  [ 
moval  of  certain  taxes.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
ending  6th  mo.  30th,  1870,  were  $185,235,867,  arj 
ending  6th  mo.  30th,  1871,  $144,969,283,  a  decr< 
$40,266,584. 

The  Markets,  &c. — New  York. — American  gold] 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  114|;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  112| ; 
10-40,110£.  Superfine  flour,  $5.05  a  $5.55  ;  finer  bl 
$5.75  a  $10.25.    No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat,  if 
amber  western,  $1.54;  white  Genesee,  $1.65  a  1 
Oats,  66  a  68  cts.    Western  mixed  corn,  71  a  7i 
yellow,  73  a  74  cts.    Middling  uplands  cotton,  2(| 
Orleans,  21  \  cts.    Philadelphia. — Western  red 
$1.48  a  $1.49.    Yellow  corn,  75  cts. ;  mixed,  '| 
Oats,  62  a  64  cts.  The  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  M 
Drove-yard,  on  the  3d  inst.,  reached  about  2,40Ci 
Prime  sold  at  7$  a  8|-  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  mediunl 
7J  cts.,  and  common  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.    Sheep  sol 
a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  hogs,  6o  a  7  cts.  per  1] 
Baltimore. — Amber  wheat,  prime,  $1.65  a  $1.70] 
red,  $1.50  a  $1.60 ;  fair  to  good,  $1.30  a  $1.45.  J 
corn,  72  a  73  cts. ;  yellow,  75  cts.    Oats,  60  a 
St.  Louis. — Cotton,  19i  cts.    No.  1  red  winter 
$1.30 ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.20.    Corn,  52J  cts.    Oats,  J 
Rye,  80  cts.    Lard,  10  a  10^-  cts.    Chicago. — 1 
spring  wheat,  $1.23.    No.  2  corn,  52|  cts.  NoJ 
46J  cts.    Lard,  10J  cts. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IN 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YOR1 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  II 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Fan] 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Ccj 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadff 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  di 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  dii 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAlj 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadel] 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  "Wj 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  il 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bi  I 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  11th  of  Fifth  mo.,  1871,  at  Ra 
N.  J.,  Martha,  wife  of  Aaron  Wills,  in  the  77tj 
of  her  age,  a  member  and  elder  of  Burlington  Ml 
Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  was  of  a  meek  am) 
spirit,  and  adorned  her  profession  by  an  humb| 
cumspect  life  and  conversation. 

 ,  on  the  19th  of  Fifth  mo.  1871,  Gerard! 

in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  inei)  f 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  Fifth  mcl 

at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  John  and  Mir  J 
Thomas,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  Gamble, 
22d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Hickorygro ve  M 
Meeting,  Iowa.    She  bore  a  lingering  and  painfi  i 
ness,  under  which  she  was  supported  in  much 
ness,  patience  and  christian  fortitude.    To  tliof  | 
attended  her  in  her  illness,  her  mind  appearej 
centered  in  Divine  love,  under  the  precious  in  | 
whereof  we  believe  she  finished  her  course,  and  <  j 
into  the  mansions  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ie  English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court. 

COoncludid  from  page  366J 

he  concluding  extract  we  shall  make  from 
work,  presents  one  of  the  most  favorable 
trations  that  could  be  selected  of  Buddh- 
in  its  better  aspects.  We  know  that  in 
I  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  is  accepted 
,im,  and  that  therefore  we  may  trust  to  His 
cy  and  goodness,  those  who  are  ignorant 
ae  outward  knowledge  of  christian  truth, 
who,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  show 
works  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts, 
how  groat  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
Jhristians,  that  we  need  not  grope  after 
truth  all  our  life  long,  with  the  attendant 
ng  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is;  but 
i  we  have  a  sure  revelation  of  the  Divine 
,  confirmed  to  us  individually,  by  the  ac- 
lance  of  its  teachings  with  that  which  we 
in  ourselves  to  be  the  language  of  the 
it.  If  the  priest  of  Buddha,  whose  death- 
is  here  described,  had  been  favored  with 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  how  much 
By  might  he  have  been  spared,  and  how 
h  more  comfort  and  true  satisfaction 
ht  have  attended  him  through  life! 
Do  you  understand  the  word  "charity," 
mri,  as  your  apostle  St.  Paul  explains  It 
ie  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle 
ie  Corinthians?'  said  his  majesty  to  me 
morning,  when  he  had  been  discussing 
religion  of  Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha. 
;I  believe  I  do,  your  majesty,'  was  my 
7' 

Then,  tell  me,  what  does  St.  Paul  really 
a,  to  what  custom  does  he  allude,  when 
lys,  "  Even  if  I  give  my  body  to  bo  burned, 

have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  noth- 


said  I.   'I  do  not  know  of  any 


Custom ! 
m.' 

Now,'  said,  the  king,  taking  several  of 
ong  strides  in  the  vestibule  of  his  library, 
declaiming  with  his  habitual  emphasis, 
Paul,  in  this  chapter,  evidently  and 
igly  applies  the  Buddhist's  word  maitrl, 
aikree,  as  pronounced  by  some  Sanskrit 
lars;  and  explains  it  through  the  Budd- 
8  custom  of  giving  the  body  to  be  burned, 
h.  was  practised  centuries  before  the 
stian  era,  and  is  found  unchanged  in  parts 
trina,  Ceylon,  and  Siam  to  this  day.  The 


giving  of  the  body  to  be  burned  has  ever  been 
considered  by  devout  Buddhists  the  most  ex- 
alted act  of  self-abnegation. 

"'I  know  a  man,  of  royal  parentage,  and 
once  possessed  of  untold  riches.  In  his  youth 
he  felt  such  pity  for  the  poor,  the  old,  the 
sick,  and  such  as  were  troubled  and  sorrow- 
ful, that  he  became  melancholy,  and  after 
spending  several  years  in  the  continual  relief 
of  the  needy  and  helpless,  he,  in  a  moment, 
gave  all  his  goods, — in  a  word,  all, — "  to 
feed  the  poor."  This  man  has  never  heard  of 
St.  Paul  or  his  writings;  but  he  knows,  and 
tries  to  comprehend  in  its  fulness,  the  Buddh- 
ist word  maitrl. 

'At  thirty  he  became  a  priest.  For  five 
years  he  had  toiled  as  a  gardener;  for  that 
was  the  occupation  he  preferred,  because  in 
the  pursuit  of  it  he  acquired  much  useful 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
plants,  and  so  became  a  ready  physician  to 
those  who  could  not  pay  for  their  healing. 
But  he  could  not  rest  content  with  so  imper- 
fect a  life,  while  the  way  to  perfect  knowledge 
of  excellence,  truth,  and  charity  remained 
open  to  him ;  so  he  became  a  priest. 

"  'This  happened  sixty-iive  years  ago.  Now 
he  is  ninety-five  years  old ;  and,  I  fear,  has 
not  yet  found  the  truth  and  excellence  he  has 
been  in  search  of  so  long.  But  I  know  no 
greater  man  than  he.  He  is  great  in  the 
Christian  sense, — loving,  pitiful,  forbearing, 
pure. 

"  '  Once,  when  he  was  a  gardener,  he  was 
robbed  of  his  few  poor  tools  by  one  whom  he 
had  befriended  in  many  ways.  Some  time 
after  that,  the  king  met  him,  and  inquired  of 
his  necessities.  He  said  he  needed  tools  for 
his  gardening.  A  great  abundance  of  such 
implements  was  sent  to  him ;  and  immediately 
he  shared  them  with  his  neighbors,  taking 
care  to  send  the  most  and  best  to  the  man 
who  had  robbed  him. 

" '  Of  the  little  that  remained  to  him,  he 
gave  freely  to  all  who  lacked.  Not  his  own, 
but  another's  wants,  were  his  sole  argument 
in  asking  or  bestowing.  Now,  he  is  great  in 
the  Buddhist  sense  also, — not  loving  life  nor 
fearing  death,  desiring  nothing  the  world  can 
give,  beyond  the  peace  of  a  beatified  spirit. 
This  man — who  is  now  the  High-Priest  of 
Siam — would,  without  so  much  as  a  thought 
of  shrinking,  give  his  body,  alive  or  dead,  to 
be  burned,  if  so  he  might  obtain  one  glimpse 
of  eternal  truth,  or  save  one  soul  from  death 
or  sorrow.' 

"  More  than  eighteen  months  after  the  First 
King  of  Siam  had  entertained  me  with  this 
essentially  Buddhistic  argument,  and  its  sim- 
ple and  impressive  illustration,  a  party  of 
pages  hurried  me  away  with  them,  just  as  the 
setting  sun  was  trailing  his  last  long,  linger- 
ing shadows  through  the  porches  of  the 
palace.  The  sun  had  set  in  glory  below  the 
red  horizon  when  I  entered  the  extensive 
range  of  monastic  buildings  that  adjoin  the 
temple. 


"  The  pages  left  me  seated  on  a  stone  step, 
and  ran  to  announce  my  presence  to  the  king. 
Long  after  the  moon  had  come  out  clear  and 
cool,  and  I  had  begun  to  wonder  where  all 
this  would  end,  a  young  man,  robed  in  pure 
white,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  lighted 
taper  and  a  lily  in  the  other,  beckoned  me  to 
enter,  and  follow  him. 

"As  the  page  approached  the  threshold  of 
one  of  the  cells,  he  whispered  to  me,  in  a  voice 
full  of  entreaty,  to  put  off  my  shoes;  at  the 
same  time  prostrating  himself  with  a  move- 
ment and  expression  of  the  most  abject  hu- 
mility before  the  door,  where  he  remained, 
without  changing  his  posture.  I  stooped  in- 
voluntarily, and  scanned  curiously,  anxiously, 
the  scene  within  the  cell.  There  sat  the  king ; 
and  at  a  sign  from  him  I  presently  entered, 
and  sat  down  beside  him. 

"  On  a  rude  pallet,  about  six  and  a  half  feet 
long,  and  not  more  than  thee  feet  wide,  and 
with  a  bare  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  lay  a 
dying  priest.  A  simple  garment  of  faded  yel- 
low covered  his  person  ;  his  hands  were  folded 
on  his  breast;  his  head  was  bald,  and  the  few 
blanched  hairs  that  might  have  remained  to 
fringe  his  sunken  temples  had  been  carefully 
shorn — his  eyebrows,  too,  were  closely  shaven ; 
his  feet  were  bare  and  exposed;  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  not  in  the  vacant  stare  of  death,  but 
with  solemn  contemplation  or  scrutiny,  up- 
ward. 

"My  entrance  and  approach  made  no  change 
in  him.  At  his  right  side  was  a  dim  taper  in 
a  gold  candlestick  ;  on  the  left  a  dainty  golden 
vase,  filled  with  white  lilies,  freshly  gathered: 
these  were  offerings  from  the  king.  One  of 
the  lilies  had  been  laid  on  his  breast,  and  con- 
trasted touchingly  with  the  ding}',  faded  yel- 
low of  his  robe.  Just  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  lay  a  coil  of  unspun  cotton  thread, 
which,  being  divided  into  seventy -seven  fila- 
ments, was  distributed  to  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  who,  closely  seated,  quite  filled  the 
cell,  so  that  none  could  have  moved  without 
difficulty.  Before  each  priest  were  a  lighted 
taper  and  a  lily,  symbols  of  faith  and  purity. 
From  time  to  time  one  or  other  of  that  solemn 
company  raised  his  voice,  and  chanted  strange- 
ly ;  and  all  the  choir  responded  in  unison. 
These  were  the  words,  as  they  were  after- 
ward translated  for  me  by  the  king. 

"  First  Voice.   Thou  Excellence,  or  Perfec- 
tion !  I  take  refuge  in  thee. 

All.  Thou  who  art  named  Poot-tho  ! — 
either  God,  Buddha,  or  Mercy. — I  take  refuge 
in  thee. 

"First  Voice.  Thou  Holy  One !  I  take  refuge 
in  thee. 

"All.  Thou  Truth,  I  take  refuge  in  thee. 
"  As  the  sound  of  the  prayer  fell  on  his  ear, 
a  flickering  smile  lit  up  the  pale,  sallow 
countenance  of  the  dying  man,  he  said  :  '  To 
your  majesty  I  commend  the  poor;  and  this 
that  remains  of  me  I  give  to  bo  burned.'  And 
that,  his  last  gift,  was  indeed  bis  all. 

"  Gradually  his  breathing  became  more  la- 
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borious ;  and  presently,  turning  with  a  great 
effort  toward  the  king,  he  said,  Chan  cha  pi 
dauni ! — 1 1  will  go  now !'  Instantly  the  priests 
joined  in  a  loud  psalm  and  chant,  'Thou 
Sacred  One,  I  take  refuge  in  thee.'  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  the  spirit  of  the  High- 
Priest  of  Siam  had  calmly  breathed  itself 
away.  The  eyes  were  open  and  fixed ;  the 
hands  still  clasped;  the  expression  sweetly 
content.  My  heart  and  eyes  were  full,  of 
tears,  yet  I  was  comforted.  By  what  hope  ? 
I  know  not,  for  I  dared  not  question  it." 

New  Expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Regions. 

A  Swedish  North  Pole  expedition,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Nordenskiold,  has 
sailed  from  Stockholm.  It  consists  of  the 
ships  Gegegard,  Captain  J.  W.  von  Otter,  and 
Gladan,  Captain  P.  M.  von  Krusenstjerna. 

The  U.  S.  expedition,  authorized  by  Con 
gress,  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Hall,  of 
Arctic  fame,  is  nearly  ready  for  a  start  and 
will  shortly  sail  from  New  York.    The  vessel 
selected  is  the  Polaris. 

The  steamer  is  about  400  tuns  measure- 
ment, considerably  larger  than  the  Advance, 
in  which  Dr.  Kane  undertook  his  famous 
voyage,  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  Ger- 
mania,  which  left  Bremen  two  years  ago  on 
an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  She  has 
been  planked  all  over  her  sides  with  six  inches 
of  solid  white  oak  timbers,  and  has  through- 
out been  nearly  doubled  in  strength  ;  her  bows 
being  almost  a  solid  mass  of  timber,  sheathed 
with  iron,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  iron 
prow  with  which  to  cut  through  the  ice.  Her 
engine,  which  was  built  some  years  ago  at 
Neafie  &  Levy's  works,  in  Philadelphia,  is  ex- 
ceedingly powerful  and  compact,  taking  up 
but  comparatively  little  space,  and  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  hard  and  severe  work ;  and 
the  propeller  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  can  be  unshipped  and  lifted  up  on  deck, 
through  a  shaft  or  "propeller  well"  in  the 
stern,  which  is  a  great  advantage  when  the 
vessel  is  under  sail  or  surrounded  by  floating 
ice  that  might  easily  damage  the  blades.  And, 
even  in  the  worst  case,  a  supply  of  extra 
blades  has  been  provided,  so  that  if  one  should 
by  accident  be  broken,  it  can  always  be  re- 
placed. There  is  also  an  extra  rudder  on 
board,  and  several  suits  of  sails  and  sets  of 
spars  of  all  dimensions.  Of  the  two  boilers, 
one  is  supplied  with  an  apparatus  to  use  whale 
oil  for  the  generation  of  steam,  as  this  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  to  be  relied  upon  when 
other  fuel  gives  out,  not  only  to  furnish  the 
propelling  power,  but  also  to  heat  up  the  ves- 
sel throughout  by  steam,  which  will,  of  course, 
be  necessary  as  soon  as  the  cold  and  wintry 
regions  have  been  reached. 

Steam  will  merely  be  used  as  an  auxiliary, 
as  the  Polaris  is  rigged  as  a  foretopsail  schoon- 
er, and  is  fully  able  to  sail  and  steer  under 
canvas  only.  A  novel  and  interesting  feature 
in  her  construction  is  a  new  sort  of  life  pre- 
serving buoy,  which  is  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  vessel,  in  the  stern,  and  can  be  lowered 
into  the  water,  by  touching  a  spring  which  is 
placed  near  the  pilot-house.  By  touching 
another  spring,  an  electric  light,  which  is 
fixed  upon  the  buoy  about  two  feet  above 
water,  is  ignited  by  completing  the  circuit  of 
an  electric  current  from  a  galvanic  battery  on 
hoard;  and  no  matter  how  dark  the  night,  or 
how  obscure  the  arctic  winter,  the  buoy  can 
always  be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  man  who 
has  fallen  overboard  will  know  in  what  direc- 


tion to  swim  for  hope  and  help.  Another 
excellent  and  peculiar  part  of  her  outfit  is  a 
canvas  boat,  which  is  20  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  has  a  carrying  capacity 
of  four  tons,  weighs  only  250  pounds,  and  can 
carry  with  ease  and  safety  20  men.  It  con- 
sists of  an  interior  frame,  built  of  hickory  and 
ash  woods,  over  which  is  stretched  a  canvas 
cover  that  has  been  previously  soaked  in  a 
preparation  to  render  it  perfectly  water-proof; 
and  the  whole  boat  can  be  taken  apart  and 
folded  together  in  a  space  less  than  one  eighth 
of  its  original  size,  in  about  three  minutes, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  men  only. 
When  folded  up  it  is  flat,  and  can  be  trans- 
ported on  a  sledge  across  the  ice  without  the 
least  difficulty.  When  open  water  is  reached 
the  boat  is  unpacked  and  spread  out,  and  the 
sledge  and  its  contents  taken  on  board,  dog- 
team  and  all. 

Those  who  are  going  to  be  the  principals 
in  this  adventurous  and  dangerous  expedition, 
are  all  told,  29  men.  The  leader  and  com- 
mander in  chief  is  Captain  Hail ;  among  the 
others  are  William  Morton,  who  was  Dr. 
Kane's  trusted  friend  and  companion,  and  the 
Esquimaux  interpreter,  Joe,  and  his  wife, 
Hannah.  This  latter  interesting  couple,  with 
their  little  daughter,  are  genuine  specimens 
of  the  Esquimaux,  but  having  been  in  con- 
stant company  with  Captain  Hall  for  eight 
years  past,  they  speak  very  good  English, 
and  have  acquired  civilized  manners.  Their 
little  daughter,  who  will  accompany  them,  is 
five  years  old,  and  has  been  for  some  time  at 
school  in  Connecticut,  where  her  parents  have 
been  lately  residing. — Late  Paper. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

London  Yearly  Meeting. 
In  the  lengthy  account  of  the  late  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  printed  in  the  British  and 
London  Friends,  are  found  remarks  affording 
evidence  that  a  portion  of  its  members  still 
maintain  a  concern  for  the  continuance  of  our 
Society  upon  its  ancient  foundation.  It  was 
spoken  of  as  matter  of  regret  upon  one  occa- 
sion, that  "  no  opportunity  had  been  allowed 
for  the  meeting  to  settle  reverently,  after 
several  very  weighty  addresses,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  memorial  which  had 
been  read.  The  speaker  "rejoiced  in  the  be- 
lief that  He  who  was  withdrawing  his  gifted 
ones  from  amongst  us,  was  not  withdrawing 
his  gifts."  Feeling  sensible  of  the  pouring 
out  of  the  spirit  of  supplication  upon  the  meet- 
ing he  remarks,  "  that  if  we  had  waited  for  it 
a  little  more  we  should  have  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ing of  communion  with  our  Heavenly  Father. 
He  almost  feared  we  had  talked  it  away." 

How  do  these  latter  remarks  apply  to  meet- 
ings for  worship,  the  life  of  which  seem  some- 
times destroyed  by  extended,  unsavory  com- 
munications, taking  up  nearly  the  whole  time 
of  them,  and  this  sometimes  by  those  who 
make  not  the  outward  appearance  of  being 
our  members,  and  whose  discourses  have  more 
of  a  resemblance  to  pulpit  oratory  than  true 
gospel  ministry.  Says  another  member  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  referred  to,  "  Surely  the  vi- 
tality and  power  of  our  meetings  for  worship 
— the  living,  gathering,  baptiziug  influence  of 
any  minister  for  (Christ)  worth  calling  a  min- 
ister— depended  upon  the  extension  of  his 
love,  upon  the  baptism  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
upon  the  renewed  participation  of  the  unction 
from  him,  the  Holy  One." 

It  was  remarked  by  another  upon  the  cause 


of  our  decline,  as  a  people,  that  he  "tho 
it  might  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
was  undoubtedly  great  individual  unfail 
ness.  To  this,  in  a  measure,  was  to  be 
buted  the  low  standard  of  the  ministry 
exercise  not  being  accompanied  with  the  1 
ing  of  the  Lord,  and  the  living  power 
which  it  used  to  be." 

In  reference  to  meetings  for  worship  ifl 
remarked,  that  the  reason  why  these  weB 
unattractive  to  the  young,  was  to  be  f II 
largely  in  "the  mode  in  which  they  were  IB 
they  did  not  hear  much  of  the  primary  B 
of  life — minding  the  conviction  of  the  jB 
Spirit  upon  the  heart  as  the  first  princij 
our  religion.  As  this  made  way  in  the  r. 
we  should  be  prepared  to  receive  those 
great  and  glorious  principles  the  gospc 
forth.  Until  we  held  the  doctrine  of  C 
inwardly  in  the  heart,  no  outward  beli 
his  coming  would  be  of  any  avail  to 
Another  Friend  said  "  he  was  pained,  not 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  sittings 
used  for,  should  he  say,  speech-making  \ 
that  in  this  important  subject  if  we  woul 
liberate  under  the  influence  of  our  holy  (B 
we  should  each  feel  the  necessity  that 
words  should  be  few.  "We  gave,  comparat: 
speaking,  very  little  time  for  divine  wors 
The  fear  was  expressed  that  "in  yiel 
to  the  temptations  of  what  looked  fair  t( 
sight,  we  had  lost  a  true  sense  of  the  tas 
what  we  once  knew  as  individuals  and 
people ;"  and  the  wish  was  expressed  tht 
should  be  willing  to  recur  to  those  princ 
from  which  we  had  departed,  or  lightl 
teemed,"  admonishing  us  to  "  keep  that 
by  which  we  had  in  any  measure  attaii 
It  was  further  and  justly  remarked  by 
other,  that  "  if  we  lived  up  to  and  unders 
our  principles,  we  should  be  strengths 
and  the  Society  would  benefit  more  tha 
regulations." 

This  Yearly  Meeting  seems  to  have 
same  trouble  from  the  desire  and  endeav 
introduce  extraneous  matters,  as  is  four 
those  in  America,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  presuming,  persistent  efforts  of  1 
whose  labors  tend,  however  imperceptib| 
themselves,  to  undermine  our  religious  1 
may  continue  to  unsettle  our  confident 
the  immediate,  inward  teachings  of  the  8 
Spirit;  and  thus  lessen  our  sense  of  obligi 
to  wait  upon  our  holy  Head  and  Leader 
renewal  of  spiritual  strength,  for  ren<( 
qualification,  and  the  word  of  commanc 
religious  exercises  and  labors ;  substiti 
human  strength,  wisdom  and  inventions 
Divine  assistance  and  direction — seekin 
easier  way  than  ths  cross  to  our  own  wili 
waiting  patiently  upon  God  for  the  comiij 
his  time,  for  the  seasons  of  refreshing 
his  living  presence. 


Vegetation  of  the  Andes. —  A  late  S 
American  traveller  remarks,  The  laws  or 
decrease  of  heat  are  plainly  written  on 
rapid  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras.  On  the 
steaming  low  lands  of  the  coast,  reign  1 
nas  and  palms.  As  these  thin  out,  tree- 
take  their  place.  Losing  these,  wefounc 
cinchona  bedewed  by  the  cool  clouds  oft 
anda;  and  last  of  all  among  the  trees, 
polylepis.  The  twisted,  gnarled  trunk  of 
tree  as  well  as  its  size  and  silvery  foliag(j| 
minded  us  of  the  olive,  but  the  bark  res< 
that  of  the  birch.  It  reaches  the  gi 
elevation  of  any  tree  on  the  globe. 
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,11  flowers.  The  most  conspicuous  trees 
the  palms,  to  which  the  prize  of  beauty 
been  given  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all 
5.  The  earliest  civilization  of  mankind 
<nged  to  countries  bordering  on  the  region 
>alms.  South  America,  the  continent  of 
gled  heat  and  moisture,  excels  the  rest 
he  world  in  the  number  and  perfection  of 
palms.  They  are  mostly  of  the  feathery 
fan-like  species;  the  latter  aro  inferior  in 
c  to  the  former.  The  peculiarly  majestic 
•acter  of  the  palm  is  given  not  only  by 
r  lofty  stems,  but  also  in  a  very  high  dc- 
i  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  their 
es.  How  diverse,  yet  equally  graceful, 
the  aspiring  branches  of  the  jagua  and 
drooping  foliage  of  the  cocoa,  the  shuttle- 
:-shaped  crowns  of  the  ubressic,  and  the 
aes  of  the  jupati,  forty  feet  in  length.  The 
rescence  always  springs  from  the  top  of 
trunk,  and  the  male  flowers  are  generally 
jwish.  Unlike  the  oak,  all  species  of 
ih  have  similar  fruit,  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ace  in  the  fruits  of  the  palm  ;  compare  the 
igular  cocoa-nut,  the  peach-like  date,  and 
>e-like  assai.  The  silk  cotton  tree  is  the 
I  of  the  palm  in  dignity ;  it  has  a  white 
:  and  a  lofty  flat  crown.  Among  the 
liest  children  of  FJora  we  must  include 
mimosa,  with  its  delicately  pinnated  foli- 
so  endowed  with  sensibility  that  it  seems 
ave  slipped  out  of  the  bounds  of  vegetable 
The  bamboo,  the  king  of  grasses,  forms 
stinctive  feature  in  the  landscape  of  the 
iO,  frequently  rising  eighty  feet  in  length, 
igh  not  in  height,  for  the  fronds  curve 
nward.  Fancy  the  airy  grace  of  our 
dow  grasses  united  with  the  lordly  growth 
he  poplar,  and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of 
boo  beauty. —  Orton. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  Lord's  Testimony  Through  Us. 

he  testimony  given  to  us,  as  a  people,  in 
ous  branches,  hath  been  a  stone  of  stum- 
y  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  many,  who  have 
led  for  our  crown  without  our  cross,  and 
5  overlooked  and  despised  the  peculiarity 
ur  testimony,  or  rather  the  Lord's  testi- 
y  through  us.  The  language,  fashions, 
customs  of  the  world,  though  by  many 
aed  indifferent,  are  not  so  to  us,  but  are 
rt  of  the  growth  of  that  lofty  Lebanon, 
3h  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  to  come  upon, 
cell  as  the  cedars;  and  when  that  day 
es,  it  will  burn  as  an  oven,  with  prevail- 
heat,  and  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
ich.  All  who  have  entered  into  fellow- 
with  us,  by  the  baptism  of  Christ,  which 
ie  right  door  of  entrance,  have  found  it  to 
aeir  duty  to  attend  to  these  testimonies, 
from  imitation,  but  from  conviction  of 
r  propriety.  We  might  have  many  preach- 
break  in  upon  us,  were  we  at  liberty  to 
it  them  upon  the  bottom  of  general  specu- 
e  truth,  without  their  coming  to  the 
y  of  the  spirit. — Samuel  Fothergill. 

If-Control. —  The  Encyclopedia  of  Anec- 
3  has  the  following  among  other  instances 
lf-control. 

ie  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  great 
rnand  of  temper,  and  never  permitted  it 
e  ruffled  by  little  things,  in  which  even 
greatest  men  have  occasionally  been  found 
larded.  As  he  was  one  day  riding  with 
missary  Marriot,  it  began  to  rain,  and  he 
d  to  his  servant  for  his  cloak.    The  ser- 


vant not  bringing  it  immediately,  he  called 
for  it  again.  The  servant,  being  embarrassed 
with  the  straps  and  buckles,  did  not  come  up 
to  him.  At  last,  it  raining  very  hard,  the 
duke  called  to  him  again,  and  asked  him  what  i 
he  was  about,  that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak. 
"  You  may  stay,  sir,"  grumbled  the  servant. 
"  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  till  I  can  get  at  it." 
The  duke  turned  round  to  Marriot,  and  said, 
very  coolly,  "  Now  I  would  not  be  of  that 
fellow's  temper  for  all  the  world." 

Socrates  finding  himself  in  great  emotion 
against  a  slave,  said,  "I  would  beat  you  if  I 
were  not  angry."  Having  received  a  box  on 
the  ear,  he  contented  himself  by  only  saying 
with  a  smile,  "  It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  know 
when  to  put  on  a  helmet."  Meeting  a  person 
of  rank  in  the  street,  Socrates  saluted  him, 
but  the  man  took  no  notice  of  it.  His  friends 
in  company  observing  what  passed,  told  the 
philosopher  "  they  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
man's  incivility,  that  they  had  a  great  mind 
to  resent  it."  But  he  very  calmly  made  an- 
swer, "  If  you  meet  any  person  in  the  road  in 
a  worse  habit  of  body  than  yourself,  would 
you  think  you  had  reason  to  be  enraged  with 
him  on  that  account ;  pray  then,  what  greater 
reason  can  you  have  for  being  incensed  at  a 
man  for  a  worse  habit  of  mind  than  any  of 
yourselves  ?" 

Antigonus,  king  of  Syria,  during  one  of  his 
campaigns,  one  day  overheard  some  of  his 
soldiers  reviling  him  behind  his  tent.  But 
instead  of  summoning  them  to  appear  and 
answer  for  their  contumely,  and  exercising 
his  authority  in  their  punishment,  he  barely 
drew  aside  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  just  remove  to  a  greater  distance, 
for  your  king  hears  you." 

Selected. 

Canals,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

The  ancients  early  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  canals  as  mediums  for  internal  com- 
munication. Probably  the  first  work  of  this 
kind  was  constructed  by  the  Egyptians.  It 
connected  the  Nile  with  the  Bed  sea,  and  in 
1798  the  work  was  in  such  a  state  of  preser- 
vation that  a  company  of  French  engineers 
reported  that  it  only  needed  cleansing  to  ren- 
der it  navigable  once  more.  Herodotus  attri- 
butes its  commencement  to  Pharaoh  Necos, 
in  the  year  616  B.  C.  Although  Pliny,  Strabo, 
and  other  historians  do  not  agree  with  Herodo- 
tus as  to  the  date  of  its  commencement  and  the 
name  of  its  founder,  they  all  agree  in  that 
there  was  such  a  canal,  and  that  it  was  com- 
menced some  five  or  six  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Strabo  says  the  canal  was  150 
feet  (100  cubits)  broad,  and  that  ships  were 
four  days  in  sailing  through  it. 

The  Chidians,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  designed  and  dug  a  channel 
through  the  isthmus  joining  their  territory  to 
the  continent. 

The  Greeks  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  cut  a  navigable  passage  between  the  Ionian 
sea  and  the  Archipelago. 

The  Eomans  built  large  canals,  called  "  Fos- 
sae Philistina;,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus 
or  Po  river.  The  canals  of  the  Pontine  marsh- 
es accomplished  162  B.  C,  and,  after  a  long 
period  of  disuse,  were  restored  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  rivers  of  China 
have  been  united  by  canals,  and  there  is  no 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  network  of  canals  are  so 


manifest;  for  these  canals,  with  the  natural 
water  communications,  render  the  tonnage  of 
that  country  but  a  little  less  than  the  combined 
tonnage  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Grand 
canal  of  China  is  the  most  stupendous  work  of 
the  kind  ever  executed.  It  was  commenced  in 
the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  nearly  sev- 
en hundred  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from 
Hang-choo-foo  to  Yan-liang  river,  forming  an 
unbroken  connection  between  fifty  cities.  It 
joins  the  great  rivers  Yang-tse-kiang,  twenty- 
nine  hundred  miles  long,  and  Ho-hang  ho,  two 
thousand  miles. 

This  and  other  Chinese  canals  are  not  con- 
structed upon  the  same  plan  as  the  canals  of 
Europe  and  America,  nor  composed  like  them 
of  standing  water,  fed  by  reservors,  elevated 
and  lowered  by  means  of  locks.  The  want  of 
locks  obliges  the  Chinese  to  conduct  their  ca- 
nals around  the  different  elevations  encoun- 
tered, and  to  lift  the  boats  by  means  of  chain 
and  capstan.  The  irrigation  supplied  by  the 
Grand  canal  renders  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  the  most  populous  spot 
in  the  world. 

The  construction  of  canalsin  modern  Europe 
was  commenced  in  the  twelfth  century.  Slui- 
ces, with  double  doors,  were  not  introduced 
until  1481.  They  were  first  used  at  Yiterbo, 
in  Italy. 

The  first  canal  made  in  England  connected 
the  rivers  Trent  and  William.  It  was  begun 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  England  has 
now  2,800  miles  of  canal  communication, 
Ireland  300,  and  Scotland  175,  making  a  total 
of  3,275  miles  for  the  united  kingdom.  The 
longest  of  these  canals  is  that  which  joins 
Leeds  and  Liverpool,  127  miles  in  length, 
finished  in  1816.  The  New  river,  which  has 
supplied  London  with  water,  is  a  canal.  The 
canal  connecting  Manchester  with  Worsley, 
built  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  1755, 
was  cut  for  eighteen  miles  under  ground,  at 
a  cost  of  £170,000. 

The  canal  of  Briare,  the  oldest  in  France, 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1606,  during  the 
reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  finished  in  1740. 
It  is  34J  miles  long,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  canal  of  Loing,  at  Montargis,  forms  a 
communication  between  the  rivers  Loire  and 
Seine.  It  was  constructed  under  Hugues 
Cromier,  a  renowned  engineer  of  that  time. 
The  celebrated  canal  of  Languedoc  is  the  lar- 
gest in  France.  It  has  more  than  one  hun- 
dred locks,  is  153  miles  in  length,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  admitting  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons 
burthen.  Commencing  in  the  river  Garonne, 
at  Toulouse,  terminating  in  the  lake  of  Thau, 
it  forms  a  connection  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean  seas.  The  canal  from  the 
Durance  to  Marseilles  is  52  miles  long;  11 
miles  of  this  length  are  subterranean  passages 
through  the  Alps.  It  was  finished  July  8, 1847. 

Holland,  the  land  of  dikes  and  ditches,  is 
completely  cut  up  into  small  islands  bj'its  ex- 
tensive system  of  canals,  which  cross  and  inter- 
lace each  other  like  the  threads  of  some  large 
fishing  net.  Owing  to  the  level  state  of  the 
country,  the  construction  of  a  canal  involves 
■  but  comparatively  little  labor  and  expense, 
;  and  many  of  them  arc  used  as  substitutes  for 

•  public  highways;  in  the  winter,  their  frozen 
surfaces  offer  convenient  roads  for  skaters. 

l  The  North  Holland  canal,  the  finest  work 
i  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  was  built  during  the 

•  years  1819-23,  at  a  cost  of  §4,750,000.  It  is  50 
»  miles  long,  125  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  36 
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feet  at  the  bottom,  and  has  an  average  depth 
of  21  feet.  By  means  of  this  canal,  ships 
bound  to  Amsterdam  avoid  the  danger  and 
delay  incurred  in  navigating  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Since  not  only  the  surface,  but  the  bed  of 
many  of  these  canals  is  above  the  level  of  the 
land,  the  drainage  of  the  meadow  lands, 
through  which  they  run,  is  a  matter  of  great 
solicitude.  It  is  effected  by  means  of  wind 
mills,  working  pumps. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  Russia  is  tra- 
versed by  canals.  An  unbroken  communica- 
tion, by  this  means,  has  been  established  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  the  Caspian  sea; 
the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  the  White  and 
the  Caspian  are  in  like  manner  united.  A  tra- 
veller can  go  from  St.  Petersburg;  to  Selm- 
quisk,  in  Siberia,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
miles,  all  the  way  by  water. 

In  1817,  Mehemet  Ali,  perceiving  the  im- 
portance of  Alexandria  as  a  commercial  cen- 
tre, restored  the  ancient  communication  with 
the  Nile  by  means  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal. 
Since  the  building  of  this  canal,  the  popula- 
tion of  Alexandria  has  quadrupled.  About  a 
half  a  century  after  the  completion  of  the 
Mahmoudieh  canal,  the  great  canal  of  Suez 
was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  first  canals  constructed  in  the  United 
States  were  those  of  South  Hadley  and  Mon- 
tague, in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  com- 
pany received  its  charter  in  1792,  and  the 
work  was  commenced  without  delay.  The 
South  Hadley  canal  was  built  to  afford  a  safe 
transit  around  the  South  Hadley  falls.  It  is 
two  miles  long,  has  five  locks,  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  300  feet  is  cut  40  feet  deep  through 
solid  clay-slate  rock.  The  Montague  canal 
passes  around  Turner's  falls,  is  three  miles 
long,  and  has  75  feet  of  lockage. 

The  Welland  canal,  in  Canada,  which  con- 
nects the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  avoiding 
Niagara  falls,  is  but  36  miles  in  length,  yet  it 
cost  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000. 

With  the  invention  of  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  its  subsequent  introduction,  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  large  and  expensive  canals 
passed  away.  While  the  increase  in  the  total 
length  of  the  canals  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  can  be  not  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  the  increase  in  the 
total  length  of  rail  way,  during  the  same  peri- 
od, is  more  than  40,000.  An  additional  bar- 
rier to  an  extensive  increase  of  canal  commu- 
nication, looms  up  in  the  shape  of  narrow 
gauge  railways,  which  are  attracting  great 
attention  at  this  time,  and  which  at  no  dis- 
tant day  will  be  the  great  freight-carrying 
method  of  this  country. — Scientific  American. 


free  ministry,  nor  had  been  taught  to  believe 
in  the  inward  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

With  humble  desires  for  our  mutual  en- 
largement in  Christian  experience,  I  remain 
thy  affectionate  friend, 

Samuel  Neale. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  State  of  our  Society  in  1759. 
The  state  of  our  Society  calls  for  mourning: 
the  numerous  slips  of  those  in  exalted  stations 
increases  the  revolt ;  and  tends  to  strengthen 
those  who  have  taken  their  flight  in  this  day 
of  outward,  ease.  When  I  look  round,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  sorrowful  appearance  of 
things,  I  am  ready  to  say,  Who  is  sufficient 
for  the  work  ?  who  is  able  to  stop  the  ram 
pant  strides  that  the  offspring  of  the  profes- 
sors of  truth  are  making  into  undue  liberty? 
except  the  Lord  turn  them  they  cannot  be 
turned  ;  except  in  the  riches  of  his  mercy  he 
pardon  them,  they  cannot  be  pardoned;  their 
condemnation  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  never  sat  under  the  teachings  of  a 


The  so-called  "  Cardiff  Giant." 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  two  or  three 
years  since,  a  considerable  excitement  was 
created  by  the  alleged  discovery  upon  the 
farm  of  a  Mr.  Newell,  near  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  State  of  New  York,  of  a  human 
figure  of  gigantic  proportions,  which  was  ex- 
posed during  an  excavation  undertaken  by 
the  owner  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dig- 
ing  a  well  for  the  supply  of  water  to  his  cat- 
tle. The  obvious  folly  of  excavating  for  a 
well  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  of  water  was  com- 
mented on  at  the  time,  and  was  not  easily 
explained  away.  The  popular  appetite  for 
marvels  was,  however,  adroitly  quickened  by 
the  story  first  of  a  "  fossil  man,"  of  pre-historic 
age  ;  for  who  did  not  believe  that  "there  were 
giants  in  those  times  ?"  The  absurdity  of  such 
a  theory  soon  compelled  the  milder  statement 
that  while  the  recumbent  giant  was  of  ac- 
knowledged human  origin,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably of  an  unknown  but  very  high  antiquity, 
and  hence  must  possess  great  archaeological 
interest.  With  this  hypothesis  the  so-called 
"  Cardiff  Giant"  commenced  the  tour  of  exhi- 
bition, after  thousands  of  curious  spectators 
had  visited  him  in  his  resting  place,  as  he  lay 
exposed  in  the  excavation  upon  the  Newell 
farm ;  and  for  a  time  multitudes  thronged  the 
places  in  various  cities  where  this  supposed 
relic  of  an  earlier  age  was  to  be  seen.  We 
have  lately  had  the  matter  brought  home  to 
our  own  doors  through  a  visit  of  this  venerable 
personage  to  New  Haven,  and  although  we 
had  supposed  the  fraud  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  capable  of  exciting  more  than  a  feeling 
of  contempt,  mingled  with  curiosity  to  see  by 
what  means  the  delusion  was  produced,  we 
have  been  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which 
people,  otherwise  sensible,  give  credit  to  the 
greatest  absurdities,  even  after  the  "  humbug" 
had  been  fully  exposed.  We  think,  therefore, 
it  is  worth  while  to  record  very  briefly,  the 
real  history  of  this  sham,  that  it  may  find  its 
place  in  the  already  large  catalogue  of  popular 
delusions.  We  suppress  names,  but  give  the 
main  facts  as  we  have  ascertained  them  from 
an  intelligent  witness  who  was  cognizant  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  statue. 

The  block  of  gypsum  from  which  the  Car- 
diff Giant  was  carved,  was  quarried  near  Fort 
Dodge,  in  Iowa,  where  there  is  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  of  massive  gypsum  of  Mesozoic 
age.*  It  was  transported  to  Chicago,  in  Ill- 
inois, where  it  was  placed  in  the  workshop  of 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  a  well  known  marble- worker 
of  that  city,  who  contracted  with  the  origina- 
tors of  the  scheme,  for  a  not  very  considerable 
sum  of  money,  to  produce  a  gigantic  recum- 
bent figure  of  a  man.  This  position,  resting 
with  the  left  arm  under  the  body,  the  right 
arm  thrown  across  the  body  over  the  pelvis, 
and  with  the  legs  slightly  flexed  at  the  knees, 
was  measurably  a  necessity  of  the  form  of  the 
block  of  stone  at  the  artist's  command.  This 
figure  was  first  modelled  in  clay  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  and  was  then 


transferred  to  the  stone.  Our  informant  sta 
that  he  saw  the  figure  more  than  once  dur 
its  preparation.    The  appearance  of  age  \ 
given  partly  by  treating  the  surface  w) 
acids  to  remove  the  tool-marks  and  the  rW 
look  of  a  recently  tooled  surface,  and  tl 
effect  was  subsequently  heightened  by  I 
grime  and  soil  of  a  seven  month's  intermel 
Thus  prepared,  the  newly-made  antique  \m 
transported  by  rail  to  a  point  near  the  Nevl 
farm,  and  thence  by  teams  to  the  farm  its! 
where,  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  work  peojl 
brought  from  a  distance,  it  was  placed  in  I 
resting  place,  near  the  bed  of  a  small  streil 
Those  engaged  in  the  work  of  removal  si 
interment  were  taken  away  furtively,  M 
thus  no  one  at  or  near  Syracuse,  but  thl 
engaged  in  the  speculation,  knew  of  its  exl 
ence.    By  a  singular  accident,  an  eye-witnl 
to  its  making  in  the  Chicago  workshop  hi 
pened  to  be  in  Syracuse  at  the  time  its  < 
covery  was  announced,  and,  visiting  j 
Newell  farm  with  the  crowd  of  curious  sp 
tators,  was  surprised  to  see  there  his  old 
quaintance  half  buried  in  the  earth.  We  h: 
taken  pains  to  verify  this  statement,  and 
promised  at  an  early  day  a  detailed  statem 
from  the  workshop  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  of 
entire  history,  which  we  may  take  anot 
occasion  to  publish.  B.  S 

— Silliman's  Journal 


Select 

It  was  a  pleasant  sunny  afternoon  when 
visited  Greenwood  [Cemetery],  and  it  lool 
charmingly  beautiful,  with  its  tall  trees, 
graceful  willows  sweeping  the  ground, 
bright  green  grass,  and  placid  little  sheets 
water,  spread  over  hill  and  valley ;  but  the  e< 
liest  and  most  imposing  monuments  seen 
to  me  but  as  poor  and  unsatisfactory  attem 
to  cling  to  an  earthly  name.  We  saw  in 
part  appropriated  as  the  common  bur 
ground,  a  great  many  children's  graves,  w 
their  toys  spread  over  them,  and  sometir 
their  little  half-worn  shoes.  It  looked  v 
singular  to  me.  Cousin  G.  said  it  was  i 
terialism.  So  much  appeals  to  the  sens* 
such  places,  it  seems  almost  like  a  want 
christian  faith  in  a  life  beyond  the  gravt 
_   E 

The  North  American  Lakes. — The  follow 
figures  are  given  as  the  latest  measurement 
the  great  lakes — Superior,  Michigan,  Hui 
Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  greatest  length 
Lake  Superior  is  335  miles ;  greatest  brea 
160  miles ;  mean  depth,  688  feet ;  eleval 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  627  feet ;  area, 
000  square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  1 
Michigan  is  390  miles ;  greatest  breadth, 
miles;  mean  depth,  900  feet;  elevation 
feet;  area 23,000  square  miles.  The  grea 
length  of  Lake  Huron  is  200  miles;  grea 
breadth,  160  miles;  mean  depth,  600  fi 
elevation,  270  feet;  area,  20,000  square  mi 
The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  mi 
greatest  breadth,  80  miles ;  mean  depth,  84  f 
elevation,  555  feet;  area,  6,000  square  mi 
The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  65  miles ;  m 
depth,  500  feet;  elevation  260  feet ;  area, 6 
square  miles.  The  length  of  all  the  five  la 
is  1,584  miles,  and  they  coves  an  area  of 
wards  of  130,000  square  miles. 


*  See  Dr.  White's  report  on  the  Geology  of  Iowa, 
vol.  ii.  p.  299. 


A  little  sin  becomes  a  great  one  in  the  li 
of  Truth. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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wed  shrubby  fuschias,  calceolaria,  eupa- 
I  and  red  and  purple  gentian  ;  around  and 
ie  arenal,  a  sandy  and  gravelly  district,  a 
>rm  mantle  of  monocotyledenous  plants, 
scattered  tufts  of  Valeriana,  viola  and 
nium,  all  with  rigid  leaves  in  the  charac- 
tic  rosettes  of  super-alpine  vegetation  ; 
in  the  porphorytic  and  trachytic  side  of 
lborazo,  licbens  alone.  Snow  then  covers 
ast  effort  of  vegetable  life, 
taranda  is  a  healthy  locality,  lying  in  a 
valley  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chimbo, 
a  elevation  of  8,840  feet,  and  having  a 
1  temperature  slightly  less  than  that  of 
o.  Itisaplaceofimportance,  inasmuch  as 
the  resting  place  before  ascending  or  after 
mding  the  still  loftier  ranges,  and  much 
i  so  because  it  is  the  capital  of  the  region 
h  yields  the  invaluable  cinchona  or  Peru- 
bark.  This  tree  is  indigenous  to  the 
38,  where  it  is  found  on  the  western  slope 
een  the  altitude  of  two  thousand  and 
thousand  feet,  the  species  richest  in  alka- 
occupying  the  higher  elevations,  where 
tir  ie  moist.  There  are  many  varieties 
is  tree,  but  the  only  one  of  value  remain- 
n  the  region  of  Guaranda  is  the  cinchona 
rubra,  (the  calisaya  having  run  out,)  and 
also  is  said  to  be  nearly  extinct,  as  the 
.  have  been  destroyed  to  obtain  the  bark, 
species  is  a  beautiful  tree,  having  large, 
dly  oval,  deep  green  shining  leaves,  white, 
•ant  flowers,  and  red  bark,  and  sometimes, 
gh  rarely  attains  the  height  of  sixty  feet, 
ae  five  feet  in  circumference  will  yield 
in  hundred  pounds  of  green  bark,  or 
t  hundred  of  the  dry.  The  roots  contain 
nost  alkaloid,  though  the  branches  are 
lly  barked  for  commerce, 
lis  valuable  tree  was  introduced  into  lu- 
ll 1861,  and  appears  to  flourish  there  on 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  The  bark  is 
rted  to  be  even  stronger  than  that  of 
idor,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  quinine 
mmerce  will,  at  a  future  day,  come  from 
Himalayas  instead  of  the  Andes. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratclii'f. 

(Continued  from  page  365.) 

18.  8th  mo.  8th.  I  take  my  pen  in  hand 
der  to  leave  behind  me  some  hints  of  my 
since  the  6th  instant,  which  I  trust  will 
e  some  encouragement  to  some  lonely 
slier  Zionward,  when  I  am  in  another 
of  being.  Well  satisfied  I  am,  however 
ige  and  foolish  these  things  may  appear 
ie  uncircumeised  in  heart,  that  the  hum- 
oul  whose  lot  it  is  to  trace  the  same  path, 
understand  me,  and  I  trust  be  encouraged 
How  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  may  be 
ied  to  lead.  I  may  add  I  surely  know 
to  stubborn  nature,  it  is  hard  to  become 
1:  to  feel  as  though  I  was  a  speckled  bird 
e  pointed  at,  seemed  at  times  enough  to 
turn  me  ;  and  because  of  an  unwillingness 
>ar  the  cross,  my  language  often  is,  '  Oh 
my  habitation  was  in  the  desert ;  that  I 
a  cave  in  the  wilderness  where  no  eye 
i  behold  me,  nor  ear  hear  my  voice,  where 
loul  could  be  continually  poured  out  be 
the  Lord.'  But  this  allotment  is  not  seen 
;  for  me  by  the  Beloved  of  my  soul,  the 
?est  of  all  my  joy,  but  quite  contrariwise 
,use  of  an  unwillingness  to  bear  his  cross 
that  rejoicing  1  long  for  ;  and  for  inclin 
.0  flinch  in  time  of  trial,  I  am  often  ready 
ahor  myself,  feeling  a  sense  of  my  un- 


worthiness  to  be  called  into  the  vineyard  of 
the  great  Husbandman  for  public  labor,  or  to 
stand  as  a  fool  for  his  Name's  sake ;  and  when 
he  gives  command  to  hand  out  the  fruits 
thereof.  Oh  that  thou,  who  may  have  in  a 
day  to  come,  the  same  kind  of  labor,  I  desire 
thou  mayst,  by  obedience,  render  thyself  more 
worthy  than  I  have  done ;  that  thou  mayst 
escape  many  sorrows  which  I  have  merited 
for  want  of  that  rejoicing  under  the  power  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  which  ought  to  be  experi- 
enced by  all  the  faithful;  even  rejoicing  that 
they  are  counted  worthy  to  be  called  a  fool 
for  the  Truth's  sake.  Oh  then  be  faithful, 
whoever  thou  art,  that  may  read  these  lines, 
when  I  am  gone  to  give  account  of  my  stew- 
ardship :  be  faithful  unto  thy  Lord.  When 
he  commands,  obey.  Consult  not  with  flesh 
and  blood.  Beniember  whatsoever  is  to  be 
known  of  God  is  made  manifest  within :  and 
when  He  is  graciously  pleased  thus  to  mani- 
fest his  will  to  his  depending  children,  these 
need  no  further  evidence,  however  singular 
they  may  appear  to  them.  Surely  he  changes 
not,  and  will  safely  lead  all  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him,  who  lean  not  to  their  own 
understanding. 

"  I  may  mention  how  it  fared  with  me  yes- 
terday in  our  own  meeting.  Perhaps  it  may 
afford  encouragement  to  some  in  a  future  day. 
The  meeting  was  unusually  small ;  and  soon 
after  it  gathered,  there  appeared  an  intelligible 
language  in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth, 
though  in  few  words,  to  an  individual  then 
present,  by  name.  This  was  cause  of  joy  in 
my  heart,  until  I  believed  it  required  of  me 
to  hand  it  forth  to  the  individual  by  name. 
This  was  a  thing  so  uncommon  in  a  public 
meeting,  though  a  very  small  one,  that  I 
waived  the  matter,  and  plead  many  excuses, 
planning  out  a  more  private  opportunity ;  not 
being  willing  to  appear  singular.  After  a 
sore  conflict,  I  gave  up  in  obedience,  in  which 
I  found  peace.  I  was  renewedly  confirmed 
there  is  cause  for  these  things,  which  we  must 
leave  to  the  Allwise  Disposer  of  events.  Yet 
it  seems  hard  at  times  to  keep  that  down  in 
us  which  hates  to  be  called  a  fool,  or  pointed 
at  as  a  speckled  bird 

'  It  is  an  inexpressible  favor  to  know  the 
way  to  the  kingdom  is  through  many  tribula 
tions,  many  proving  dispensations,  many  deep 
wadings  and  fiery  trials,  to  stubborn  nature, 
that  all  the  dross,  the  tin,  and  the  reprobate 
silver  may  be  cleansed  out,  and  the  pure  gold 
made  fit  to  dwell  where  no  uncleanness  is 
O  the  many  strokes  requisite  for  that  neces- 
sary death  which  all  must  die,  to  the  world 
and  the  things  thereof,  before  they  can  live 
with  Christ  Jesus  in  glory,  where  nothing  im 
pure  can  dwell.  O  Lord  my  God  !  I  pray  thee 
to  be  with  me,  and  all  that  love  thee,  the 
world  over.  Thou  knowest  who  and  where 
they  are,  of  whatsoever  name  or  denomina 
tion  of  people.  Be  thou  pleased  for  thy  be- 
loved Son's  sake,  to  be  the  strength  of  then- 
day,  so  that  the  work  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  day  time!  O  my  Father!  be  pleased 
to  be  near  thy  little  handmaid  in  the  time  of 
need!  Be  my  strength  and  my  all!  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee  !  Therefore  will 
follow  thee,  through  thine  own  power,  through 
evil  as  well  as  good  report,  whilst  I  have  any 
life  left.  Then  I  humbly  hope  when  my  worL 
is  done  on  earth,  to  mount  upward  to  praise 
thy  name  forevermore,  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 


bosom,  to  be  magnified  and  adored  through 
all  generations,  world  without  end.  Amen  ! 

"  These  things  are  written  in  fear,  under  a 
sense  of  duty  to  God,  who  has  been  very 
mindful  of  me,  a  poor  worm  of  the  earth,  and 
showed  mercy  unto  me  when  no  man  could 
help.  He  still  continued  his  fatherly  care 
over  me,  whereby  I  am  induced  to  labor  for 
obedience  in  whatsoever  he  requires.  1  leave 
this  written  testimony  to  his  goodness  to  me, 
hoping  some  may  bo  encouraged  thereby  to 
obedience  in  the  day  of  their  visitation.  Keep- 
ing humble  :  for  it  is  the  humble  he  teaches  of 
his  ways,  and  the  meek  he  guides  in  judg- 
ment. May  I  ever  be  humble,  ever  meek, 
ever  sensible  that  of  myself  I  am  nothing,  and 
can  do  nothing  conducive  to  my  own  peace, 
or  for  the  help  of  another.  M.  B." 

Soon  after  writing  this  Mildred  Batcliff  laid 
before  her  Friends  of  South  Biver  Monthly 
Meeting  her  prospect  of  religious  service  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina:  and  havingtheir  unity, 
and  a  suitable  companion  in  Bebecca  Preston, 
she  in  the  Tenth  month  set  off  to  accomplish 
it.  The  following  is  a  journal  she  kept  of  her 
travels : 

"  I  set  off  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
North  Carolina,  the  20th  of  the  10th  month, 
1808,  in  company  with  my  well-beloved  friends 
Bebecca  Preston,  and  William  Preston,  her 
son.  We  reached  our  friend  Samuel  John- 
son's; where  we  met  our  dear  friend   

Stratton,  and  she  joined  our  company. 

21st.  Beached  B.  F.'s.  They  were  very 
kind,  and  I  think  I  may  say  great  was  my 


rest.    Thou  art  worthy,  with  the  Son  of  thy  I  dwell  in  love. 


desire  that  they  may  not  lose  their  reward. 
Next  day,  22d,  we  had  a  tiresome  travel 
through  much  rain,  yet  we  have  cause  to 
magnify  that  glorious  Hand  that  has  helped 
us  thus  far.  Saith  my  soul  may  we  never  dis- 
trust his  care.  We  got  to  a  house  where  we 
staid,  though  not  a  place  for  Friends  to  desire 
to  quarter  at. 

23d.  We  reached  the  settlement  of  Friends 
at  Gravelly  Bun,  and  lodged  at  our  well-be- 
loved friend  Joseph  Butler's,  where  we  were 
much  refreshed.  How  pleasant  it  is,  after 
being  exposed  among  strangers,  and  travel- 
ling till  we  are  tired,  to  meet  with  children 
of  our  Father;  where  we  are  received  in  love, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  felt  sweetly  to 
flow  as  from  the  bosom  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions. This  can  enable  the  little  ones  truly 
to  magnify  that  power  which  ever  did,  and 
ever  will,  preserve  his  own  seed,  wherever 
they  may  be,  holding  them  as  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  These  will  give  Him  all  the 
praise,  for  he  is  worthy.  Oh,  my  soul,  I 
charge  thee  trust  in  him  always.  Love  him 
above  all.  Be  willing  to  give  up  all  for  his 
name's  sake,  since  thou  knowest  hitherto  he 
has  helped  thee.  Therefore  fail  not  to  put 
thy  trust  in  him  for  days  to  come. 

"  24th.  Beached  Wm.  Honnicut's.  Were 
kindly  received  here  also.  Surely  we  know 
the  principle  is  one  and  the  same,  uniting  us 
together  as  children  of  one  Father,  whenever 
we  are  favored  to  meet  together^  Oh  that 
we  as  a  people  may  dwell  deep  in  the  power 
of  an  endless  life  ;  that  we  may  ever  be  found 
koepiug  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

"  25th.  We  reached  Jesse  Bailey's;  and  were 
received  in  friendship  as  among  our  friends. 
May  we  ever  walk  worthy  of  the  regard  of 
all  that  lovo  the  Truth.  Surely  it  is  a  truth 
that  God  is  love,  and  they  that  dwell  in  him, 
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"26th.  Reached  Eliza  Johnson's.  This 
family  appeared  to  show  the  mark  of  disciple- 
ship,  receiving  us,  poor  strangers,  in  much 
love,  as  children  of  one  Father;  so  that  I  have 
been  ready  to  say,  I  am  glad  our  lots  were 
cast  here.  How  consolatory  it  is  to  find  a 
living  remnant  up  and  down,  who  love  the 
Truth,  and  can  freely  receive  and  entertain 
such  who  are  lovers  of  the  same.  Holy 
Father!  be  pleased  to  be  with  us  through  this 
little  journey,  and  give  us  a  kind  reception 
amongst  thy  people. 

"27th.  Reached  's.  These  Friends  re- 
ceived and  used  us  kindly.  They  have  the 
outward  mark  of  Friends,  yet  it  feels  to  me 
as  if  a  deeper  abiding  in  the  root  of  life  would 
be  beneficial  to  them.  Oh,  the  desire  I  feel, 
that  we  as  a  people  might  dig  deep,  and  lay 
the  foundation  sure :  that  nothing  might 
satisfy  short  of  the  substance  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Truth.  For  if  we  are  saved,  we  must 
be  born  again.  We  felt  a  concern  to  have  an 
opportunity,  with  the  few  Friends  present,  of 
waiting  on  that  glorious  Fountain  that  had 
hitherto  helped  us.  This  we  did  to  edifica- 
tion. 

"  28th.  "We  got  to  Bxum  ISTewby's.  These 
Friends  possess  much  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  :  yet  I  hope  the  Truth  is  prized  by 
them  above  all." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


How  Matches  are  Made. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  who  has  been 
visiting  an  extensive  London  manufactory, 
thus  describes  it: :  The  factories  are  situated 
in  the  Fairfield  road,  Bow,  and  cover  five 
acres  of  land.  There  are  four  distinct  branches 
of  manufacture  carried  on  here,  namely,  that 
of  patent  safety  matches,  which  ignite  only 
on  the  box ;  that  of  ordinary  matches,  of 
vesuvians,  and  of  wax  vestas^  Following  the 
order  of  manufacture,  we  will  first  take  our 
readers  into  the  yard  where  is  a  series  of 
stacks  of  spruce  timber,  selected  for  its  supe- 
rior quality  and  fineness  of  grain.  This  tim- 
ber is  used  for  making  the  match  boxes, 
which,  however,  are  not  made  on  the  premises, 
but  afford  work  to  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children,  principally  in  the  east  end  of 
London.  Passing  by  an  extensive  suite  of 
offices  on  the  right,  we  enter  a  large  building, 
which  is  used  for  a  store  for  empty  match 
boxes.  At  right  angles  to  this  is  another 
building  of  similar  size,  appropriated  to  a  si- 
milar purpose  ;  in  this  and  the  adjoining  store 
were  immense  piles  of  match  and  vesuvian 
boxes,  besides  hundreds  of  reams  of  packing 
paper,  and  thousands  of  packets  of  labels  of 
every  kind  and  pattern.  The  subjects  of  these 
labels  are  extremely  well  engraved,  and  some' 
of  them  were  very  tastefully  designed. 

Quitting  the  stores,  we  proceed  to  the 
department  where  the  manufacture  of  the 
patent  Bafety  matches  is  carried  on,  which  is 
a  very  large  building.  The  splints,  which 
are  supplied  to  the  works  in  bundles  of  1,900 
each,  are  first  prepared  by  dipping  the  ends 
in  melted  wax.  The  splints  are  5  in.  long, 
double  the  length  of  the  made  matches;  the 
bundles  are  placed  on  end  upon  a  hot  plate, 
by  which  they  are  slightly  charred.  They 
are  then  dipped  endwise  in  a  pan  of  melted 
wax,  a  boy  reverses  them,  and  the  opposite 
end  is  then  dipped  in  the  wax,  which  is  ab- 


sorbed by  the  wood  to  the  depth  of  about  f  in. 

and  causes  the  match  to  burn  freely.  One  I  that  of  matches,  with  modifications  in 
man  will  dip  as  many  as  1,000  bundles  per '  dipping  process. 


hour.  The  prepared  splints  are  then  con- 
veyed to  machines  to  be  filled  into  frames  for 
dipping  in  the  igniting  composition. 

From  the  filling  machines  the  frames  are 
conveyed  to  the  dipping  department.  The 
patent  composition  consists  of  chlorate  of 
potash  and  other  ingredients  for  working  it 
into  a  paste.  This  is  spread  upon  a  slab  to  the 
thickness  of  about  iin.,  and  the  ends  of  the 
splints,  which  project  from  one  side  of  the 
frame,  are  dipped  in  it.  As  the  frames  are 
dipped,  they  are  removed  to  the  drying  houses, 
The  time  occupied  in  drying  the  matches 
varies  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere; if  the  air  be  damp,  the  matches  may 
require  a  day,  whilst  if  it  be  dry,  a  few  hours 
will  suffice.  When  one  side  is  dry,  the  frames 
are  taken  back  to  the  dipper  and  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  splints  are  dipped,  and  the  frames 
returned  to  the  drying  rooms.  When  the 
second  side  is  dry,  the  frames  are  taken  to 
the  boxing  benches,  and  the  double  ended 
matches  are  removed  from  the  frames  and  laid 
in  a  pile  by  the  side  of  the  box  hands.  The 
operator  takes  in  her  hand  what  she  judges 
will  be  enough  when  cut  to  fill  two  boxes, 
and  her  judgment  rarely  fails  her.  The 
matches  are  placed  in  a  grooved  rest,  the 
centre  of  the  handful  being  placed  exactly 
under  the  knife,  which  is  brought  sharply 
down,  cutting  the  matches  through,  the  end 
of  the  blade  being  fixed  by  a  pin  as  a  centre  on 
which  it  turns.  The  operator  first  seizes  one 
and  then  the  other  half  of  the  bundle  of 
severed  matches,  and  places  each  in  a  box 
a  pile  of  boxes  being  ready  to  hand  beside 
her.  From  the  filler  the  boxes  are  carried 
away  to  another  department,  where  the  pat 
ent  composition  is  laid  on  their  outsides. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  what 
to  many  is  a  great  mystery,  namely,  how  the 
safety  matches  are  made  to  ignite  only  on 
the  box.  The  secret  of  this  real  safety  de 
pends  simply  upon  the  circumstance  that, 
instead  of  ignition  being  produced  by  simple 
friction  as  in  the  ordinary  matches,  it  is  the 
result  of  chemical  combination,  one  material 
being  placed  on  the  box  and  the  matches  be- 
ing tipped  with  another.  After  the  composi- 
tion has  dried  on  the  boxes  they  are  carried 
to  the  wrapping  room,  where  a  number  of 
girls  are  engaged  in  wrapping  the  boxes  in 
paper  and  forcing  them  into  parcels.  From 
this  room,  they  are  passed  on  to  the  packing 
room,  where  they  are  packed  in  cases  for  the 
market  or  for  exportation.  In  another  part 
of  the  safety  factory  are  three  vertical  boilers, 
which  supply  steam  to  the  engines  which 
drive  the  various  machinery.  They  also  sup- 
ply steam  to  heat  the  wax  for  the  first,  and 
the  composition  for  the  last  process  of  dip- 
ping. 

There  are  two  buildings  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary matches  are  made.  The  processes  car- 
ried on  in  them  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
patent  safety  match  factory.  The  ends  of 
the  splints  are  dipped  in  wax,  they  are  then 
taken  to  the  frame  filling  machines,  and  from 
thence  in  the  frames  to  the  dippers,  and  on  to 
the  drying  room,  after  which  they  are  cut, 
boxed,  and  packed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
others  are.  The  composition  with  which  the 
ordinary  matches  are  tipped  is  of  course 
different  from  that  used  for  the  safety  match- 
es, and  is  prepared  in  a  separate  building, 
their  manufacture  being  much  the  same  as 

the 


Selecl 

NIGHT  THOUGHT. 
In  silence  of  the  voiceless  night, 
When  chased  by  dreams  the  slumbers  flee,  | 
Whom  in  the  darkness  do  I  seek, 
O  God,  but  thee? 

And  if  there  weigh  upon  my  breast 
Vague  memories  of  the  day  foregone, 
Scarce  knowing  why,  I  fly  to  thee, 
And  lay  them  down. 

Or  if  it  be  the  gloom  that  comes 
In  dread  of  an  impending  ill, 
My  bosom  heeds  not  what  it  is, 
Since  'tis  thy  will. 

For  oh  I  in  spite  of  constant  care, 
Or  aught  beside,  how  joyfully 
I  pass  that  solitary  hour, 
My  God,  with  thee. 

More  tranquil  than  the  stilly  night, 
More  peaceful  than  that  voiceless  hour, 
Supremely  blest,  my  bosom  lies 
Beneath  thy  power. 

For  what  on  earth  can  I  desire 
Of  all  it  hath  to  offer  me  ? 
Or  whom  in  heaven  do  I  seek, 
O  God,  but  thee  ? 


Forests  in  Ecuador. 
Here,  as  throughout  its  whole  course, 
Napo  runs  between  two  walls  of  evergr< 
verdure.  On  either  hand  are  low  clay  bai 
(no  rocks  are  visible),  and  from  these 
forest  rises  to  a  uniform  height  of  seventy 
eighty  feet.  It  has  a  more  cheerful  asp 
than  the  sombre,  silent  wilderness  of  Bae 
Old  aristocrats  of  the  woods  are  overrun 
a  gay  democracy  of  creepers  and  climbi 
which  interlace  the  entire  forest,  and,  desce 
ing  to  take  root  again,  appear  like  the  shroi 
and  stays  of  a  line  of  battle  ship.  Monk< 
gambol  on  this  wild  rigging,  and  mingle  th 
chatter  with  the  screams  of  the  parrot.  Tr 
as  lofty  as  our  oaks,  are  covered  with  flow 
as  beautiful  as  our  lilies.  Here  are  orchid* 
softest  tints ;  flowering  ferns,  fifty  feet  hi§ 
the  graceful  bamboo  and  wild  banana ;  wl 
high  over  all  countless  species  of  palm  ws 
their  nodding  plumes.  Art  could  not  arrai 
these  beautiful  forms  so  harmoniously  as  ) 
ture  has  done. 

The  tropics,  morever,  are  strangers  to  1 
uniformity  of  association  seen  in  temper; 
climes.    We  have  so  many  social  plants  tl 
we  speak  of  a  forest  of  oaks,  and  pines,  a 
birches ;  but  here  variety  is  the  law.  Ir 
viduals  of  the  same  species  are  seldom  s( 
growing  together.    Every  tree  is  surrounc 
by  strangers  that  seemingly  prefer  its  ro< 
to  its  company ;  and  such  is  the  struggle 
possession  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  j 
which  stem  the  different  leaves  and  flow 
belong.    The  peculiar  charm  of  a  tropiti 
forest  is  increased  by  the  mystery  of  its  ijj 
penetrable  thicket.  Within  that  dense,  matft 
shrubbery,  and  behind  that  phalanx  of  tre  | 
the  imagination  of  the  traveller  sees  all  mi 
ner  of  four  footed  beasts  and  creeping  thin 
Tropical  vegetation  is  of  fresher  verdure,  m< 
luxuriant  and  succulent,  and  adorned  w 
larger  and  more  shining  leaves  than  the  ve: 
tation  of  the  north.    The  leaves  are  not  si 
periodically — a  character  common,  not  oi 
to  the  equator,  but  also  to  the  whole  south( 
hemisphere.    Yet  there  is  a  variety  of  tir 
though  not  autumnal.    The  leaves  put 
their  best  attire  while  budding  instead 
falling — passing,  as  they  come  to  maturi 
through  different  shades  of  red,  brown,  a 
green.    The  majority  of  tropical  trees  b< 
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Manufacture  of  Spring  Knives. — Few  people, 
y%  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  have  any  idea 
rough  what  a  number  of  hands  their  pocket 
ives  have  passed  in  the  process  of  man- 
icture.  A  bar  of  steel  destined  to  furnish  a 
mber  of  blades  is  heated  to  redness.  A 
igth  is  cut  off,  and  the  forger  speedily 
loods"  this,  that  is,  shapes  it  roughly  into 
j  form  of  a  pocket  knife  blade.  Another 
iting  is  then  required  to  fit  the  end  for  be- 
j  fashioned  into  the  tang,  and  yet  another 
'ore  it  can  undergo  the  further  operation 
'smithing,"  the  last  stage  of  which  is  stamp- 
■  of  the  mark  of  the  thumb  nail  to  facilitate 
sning.  The  tang  is  then  ground,  and  the 
de  marked  with  the  name  of  the  firm, 
e  slight  bulge  on  the  reverse  side  caused 
this  operation  is  removed  by  fire  or  the 
ndstone.  The  blade  is  then  hardened  by 
tting  it  to  redness  and  then  plunging  it  into 
;er  up  to  the  tang.  The  tempering  process 
ows  next,  the  bluish  yellow  tint  being 
sidered  as  indicating  that  the  proper  degree 
leat  at  which  to  immerse  the  blade  once 
re  in  cold  water  has  been  attained.  After 
j  the  various  kinds  of  blades  are  classified 
;he  warehouse,  and  undergo  sundry  grind- 
operations  to  fit  them  for  being  hafted. 
elve  distinct  processes  have  by  this  time 
n  gone  through,  and  many  more  are  neces- 
y  before  the  knife  is  completely  finished,  al- 
ugh  the  number  of  hands  which  it  has  now 
sass  through  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  finish  to  be  given  to  the  handle,  accord- 
to  the  quality  of  the  blades  with  which  it 
itted,  and  the  price  which  the  completed 
icle  is  intended  to  realize. 
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lS  many  of  our  readers  are  deeply  in- 
jsted  in  the  action  of  London  Yearly 
sting  relative  to  the  rejection  of  Barclay's 
)logy  as  an  authorized  exposition  of  the 
h  of  Friends,  we  give  the  following  report 
the  discussion  concerning  it,  as  found  in 
British  Friend.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
t  that  meeting  has  heretofore  again  and 
in  endorsed  that  standard  work,  by  sanc- 
ling  its  publication  in  different  languages, 

widely  distributing  it.  It  is  only  since 
changes  in  faith  and  practice  introduced 
some  of  the  members  of  latter  years,  and 
t  genei'ally  adopted,  that  objection  has 
a  made  to  the  work.  Attacks  upon  it, 
i  as  that  of  Dr.  Ash,  have  been  repeatedly 
le,  and  efforts  put  forth  to  induce  the  Meet- 
for  Sufferings  in  London  to  withhold  its 
lication  and  circulation,  but  until  within 

past  two  or  three  years  without  success, 
though  it  was  foreseen  that  if  the  modified 
.kerism,  introduced  of  latter  time,  gained 
ascendency,  it  must  lead  to  the  repudia- 

of  Barclay's  Apology,  the  hope  was 
*ished  that  London  Yearly  Meeting  would 
3r  go  so  far  as  to  shrink  from  continuing 
ipproval  of  a  work  which  has  ever  been 
lowledged  by  Friends  as  a  scriptural  and 
aswerable  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
x  promulgated  by  the  founders  of  the  So- 
7,  and  still  held  dear  by  those  who  are 

illing  to  give  that  faith  up. 

i  reading  the  account  of  the  discussion, 

-hink  it  is  striking,  that  those  who  plead 


for  taking  this  important  step,  attempted  to 
give  the  impression  that  opposition  to  pub- 
lishing the  work  was  because  it  was  improper 
thus  to  sanction  the  work  of  an  individual, 
and  that  the  Yearly  Meeting's  own  documents 
are  the  alone  accepted  declaration  of  its  re- 
ligious belief.  The  latter  is  true,  but  those 
documents  are  the  work  of  some  individual, 
and  derive  their  authority  by  passing  the 
meeting.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with 
Barclay's  Apology.  As  wo  have  said,  it  be- 
came the  authorized  exhibit  of  the  christian 
belief  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  through  its 
adopting  it  repeatedly  by  issuing  it  to  the 
world.  It  would  have  been  more  ingenuous 
and  honorable  to  have  given  the  true  reason 
for  their  present  rejection  of  it — that  they  no 
longer  held  the  faith  therein  set  forth.  We 
are  nevertheless  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
hope,  as  no  minute  was  made,  that  a  reaction 
may  at  some  time  take  place,  and  the  brand 
attempted  to  be  affixed  on  Barclay  will  be 
erased. 

"Isaac  Brown  had  felt  great  regret  to  find 
in  the  account  presented  by  the  Printing  Com- 
mittee any  works  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society.  He  thought  it  not  well  that  the 
Society  should  ever  print  anything  except 
that  which  emanated  from  itself.  Would 
Presbyterians  or  Baptists  bind  themselves  by 
any  work  written  by  any  of  their  members? 

"Edward  Marsh  stated  that  certain  valu- 
able works  had  been  bought  by  him  when 
being  almost  thrown  away  in  a  considerable 
quantity  in  the  town  of  Norwich. 

"J.  Armfield  asked  why  a  similar  course 
was  not  pursued  with  regard  to  B.  Bai'clay's 
Apology ;  in  which  case  also  cheap  copies  had 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  committee.  He 
thought  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  ab- 
rogating their  functions  in  declining  to  print 
the  work  on  the  ground  of  having  some  copies 
on  hand. 

"  W.  Graham  deemed  the  Apology  a  very 
Scriptural  work.  He  read  it  at  nineteen,  and 
had  many  times  since.  He  had  turned  to  the 
Bible  as  he  went  on,  and  found  the  admirable 
quotations  so  perfectly  to  the  point,  that  he 
had  put  it  down  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
Friends  were  right.  He  had  lately  bought  a 
large  copy,  and  had  2000  copies  of  G.  Fox's 
Testimony  to  B.  Barclay  printed  out  of  it  to 
circulate  now  amongst  his  friends. 

"W.  Watkins  thought  the  Apology  differed 
from  the  writings  referred  to  by  I.  Brown,  as 
those  were  expressions  of  opinion,  this  was 
the  expression  of  actual  Christian  experience. 
B.  B.  wrote  from  revelation.  We  might 
change,  but  Truth  would  not.  He  had  never 
expected  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  they 
were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  this  standard 
work  on  the  Christian  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

"J.  B.  Foster  agreed  with  the  view  of  the 
undesirability  of  the  Society's  having  the 
printing  of  books.  The  Apology  had  already 
received  the  Society's  sanction.  He  deemed 
it  hardly  straightforward  to  suppress  the 
book  without  being  willing  to  give  informa- 
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tion  on  the  subject.  He  would  have  liked 
rather  more  openness.  He  thought  it  unde- 
sirable that  any  Friend  past  or  present  should 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  overruling  our  in- 
dividuality. 

"S.  Fox  much  hoped  that  the  meeting 
would  still  act  upon  the  sound  principle  of 
not  publishing  any  private  exposition  of  our 
principles  as  a  church.    W.  Ball  united  here- 


in, as  well  as  Jos.  Thorp,  who  deemed  it  con- 
trary to  principle  so  to  do.  They  could  not 
treat  either  B.  Barclay  or  J.  J.  Gurney  as  the 
standard  by  which  they  should  be  bound.  W. 
Ball  spoke  of  the  remark  made  to  him  by 
Samuel  Tuke  when  he  asked  by  what  we 
should  be  bound,  'Never  any  individual  au- 
thority, but  the  published  documents  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.' 

"T.  Brewin  very  aptly  quoted  an  extraor- 
dinary saying  of  B.  Barclay's  he  had  some- 
where seen,  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  be 
made  a  creed-master.    I  abhor  all  such.' 

"Caleb  B.  Kemp  thought,  referring  to  the 
discussion  in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  upon 
the  Apology,  the  copies  before  the  meeting 
were  not  (as  averred)  the  issue  on  which  the 
non-rcpublication  turned.  T.  G.  Darton  felt 
this  was  correct.  There  had  been  two  ques- 
tions rather  mixed  up  on  the  occasion  — 
whether  it  was  a  sound  principle  that  as  a 
Society  we  should  make  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  writings  of  individual  members,  and 
whethor  we  should  adopt  certain  works.  In 
former  years  we  certainly  had  largely  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  individual  works. 

"A  Friend  thought  Barclay's  Apology  very 
readable,  but  to  be  received  with  caution  out 
of  the  Society.  He  found  it  needed  natural 
capacity  as  well  as  advanced  education  fully 
to  be  understood,  and  he  trusted  each  would 
read  and  judge. 

"William  Ecroyd  accepted  it  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  our  religious  principles  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Society.  As 
in  every  work',  there  might  be  portions  in  this 
to  which  every  individual  could  not  agree.  It 
had  been  painful  to  him  to  notice  the  manner 
in  which  so  able  an  exposition  had  been 
deemed  unfit  for  circulation.  He  fully  en- 
dorsed the  statement  of  Caleb  Kemp. 

"John  Hodgkin  concluded  there  had  been 
no  recent  issue,  and  agreed  also  with  Caleb 
Kemp  as  to  the  cause  of  non-publication.  The 
question  had  arisen  of  giving  away,  and  the 
Apology  had  not  beeu  refused.  He  thought 
'splitting  of  hairs'  unworthy  of  us,  and  could 
see  no  difference  between  printing  and  buy- 
ing or  circulating  ;  but  there  was,  he  thought, 
a  difference  between  this  and  issuing  anything 
as  an  authoritative  declaration  of  doctrine. 
The  difference  as  regards  the  body  might 
render  the  body  acting  for  it  uneasy  to  give 
away  many  works  which  contained  a  great 
amount  of  truth,  although  they  could  not  sign 
them,  for  thei*e  would  be  imperfections  in  all 
of  us  to  be  allowed  for.  Thus,  while  giving 
books  and  tracts  individually  was  an  important 
service,  increasing  care  was  needful  in  the 
church's  doing  so. 

"Charles  Smith  thought  the  reason  why 
many  Friends  repudiated  Barclay's  Apology 
was  that  they  did  not  know  that  depth  of  re- 
ligious experience,  or  the  enlightened  mind 
which  the  writer  possessed.  There  was  not 
a  sufficient  value  for  the  doctrines  set  forth. 

"  J.  B.  Foster  wished  to  know  whether  B. 
Barclay's  work  would  be  circulated  as  much 
as — say  J.  J.  GurnejT's  or  S.  Grellett's. 

"  W.  Watkins  thought,  to  be  consistent,  wc 
must  refrain  from  publishing  any  documents. 
He  understood  the  animus  against  the  Apology 
— those  who  had  become  Friends  by  imme- 
diate revelation  could  accept  it,  and  others 
not. 

"  H.  Hipsley  hoped  no  documents  would  bo 
issued  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  but  re- 
presentative ones. 
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"Charles  Thompson,  John  Hodgson,  and 
Henry  Wilson  concurred  with  this,  and  Jos. 
Bottoniley,  while  doing  so,  was  very  sorry 
that  any  professing  the  dear  cause  of  Friends 
should  disparage  the  work.  He  had  been 
greatly  pained  at  what  had  passed.  Many 
had  been  drawn  to  the  Society  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Barclay's  Apology. 

"  A  Friend  thought  the  great  detect  in  the 
young  was  a  want  of  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Friends  which  were  set 
forth  herein.  If  we  wished  to  know  what 
our  principles  were,  to  the  pages  of  Robert 
Barclay  we  ought  to  turn.  If  we  could  re- 
ceive this  teaching,  our  meetings  for  worship 
would  be  more  attended. 

"Hudson  Scott  referred  to  the  great  value 
of  this  work  to  the  public,  and  to  those  in  the 
humbler  grades  of  life.  A  railway  driver 
whom  Friends  had  received  had  been  con- 
vinced by  reading  it,  and  bought  a  copy,  and 
also  others  to  sell  to  his  acquaintances.  He 
had  himself  bought  2000  copies  for  circula- 
tion. 

"  W.  Pollard  and  F.  Wheeler  having  spoken, 
J.  Armfield  testified  to  the  correctness  of  C. 
R.  Kemp's  expression,  and  said  that  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  had  twice  refused  to  pro- 
cure the  very  cheap  one  shilling  copy,  which 
a  Friend  had  brought  out  by  subscription. 

"  No  decision  upon  the  subject  was  come 
to,  nor  was  it  deemed  desirable  to  enter  it 
upon  the  minutes. 

"  After  some  remarks  from  J.  Armfield  and 
W.  Graham,  Robert  Charleton,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  discussion,  feelingly  expressed  his 
thankfulness  that  we  had  been  able  to  con- 
duct one  in  some  respects  rather  trying  with 
such  a  degree  of  Christian  calmness,  consid- 
eration, and  forbearance." 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  present  harvest  in  France  will  fall 
below  the  usual  average.  The  French  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  483  to  5,  has  passed  a  bill  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  colonial  produce.  The  Assembly  has  passed 
a  bill  requiring  caution  monev  from  the  press,  by  a 
vote  of  317  to  199. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance,  on  the  6th  inst.,  re- 
mitted 104,000,000  francs  in  specie,  to  the  German  au- 
thorities at  Strasbourg,  on  account  of  the  war  indemnity. 
In  the  Assembly  a  motion  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  passports,  being  under  discussion,  Favre  expressed 
his  regrets  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  mover  upon  Eng- 
lish excursionists,  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
charity  shown  by  the  government  and  people  of  Eng- 
land to  France  during  her  recent  calamities.  Favre 
also  stated  that  the  government  wished  to  prevent  con- 
flicts with  the  German  army  of  occupation,  and  desired 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  republican  journals  rejoice  over  the  large  vote 
given  for  the  candidates  of  their  party  in  the  country 
districts,  and  regard  the  victory  as  one  calculated  to 
establish  permanently  a  republic  in  France.  Of  105 
deputies  chosen  to  the  Assembly,  one  is  called  a  Bona- 
partist,  two  legitimists,  three  Orleanists,  thirteen  radi- 
cals, and  eighty-six  Thierists,  or  conservative  republi- 
cans. Gambetta  has  written  a  letter  rejoicing  over  the 
result  of  the  elections,  and  urging  moderation  and 
patience  on  all.  Several  Algerian  tribes  have  submit- 
ted to  the  French,  and  it  was  hoped  the  end  of  the  in- 
surrection was  near. 

It  is  announced  that  Paris  will  issue  a  loan  of  six 
hundred  million  francs,  to  be  expended  in  repairing 
and  rebuilding  the  monuments  and  public  works  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  during  the  siege.  The  health  of 
Paris  is  improving,  and  the  weekly  mortality  rapidly 
lessening.  A  new  census  of  the  city  is  soon  to  be  taken. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  total  loss  of  the  French 
ship  Louvenana,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  All  on  board  were  lost.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  bodies  had  been  washed  ashore. 

The  Second  Chamber  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Neth- 
erlands has  ratified  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  Is- 
land of  New  Guinea,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  England. 


A  London  dispatch  of  the  7th  says  :  Great  freshets 
have  occurred  in  the  Derwent,  Wye,  Severn  and  Costa 
rivers,  and  have  caused  heavy  loss  to  farmers  by  the 
destruction  of  buildings  and  crops.  Unusually  severe 
thunder  storms  have  visited  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Many  buildings  were  set  on  fire  by  lightning  and  des- 
troyed, and  a  number  of  lives  lost. 

The  Atlantic  Cable  lines  are  all  working,  but  the 
high  charges  continue  upon  them.  The  existing  com- 
panies pay  ten  per  cent,  to  their  stockholders.  The 
British  press  calls  for  an  effective  opposition,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  growing  business  of  Germany  is  look- 
ing out  for  a  new  line,  which  will  meet  encouragement 
in  England. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  will  soon  leave  England  for 
Geneva,  and  Eugenie  will,  at  the  same  time,  pay  a  visit 
to  her  mother  in  Spain. 

Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  his 
wife,  are  in  England  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen 

In  tabulated  form,  the  general  returns  of  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  Great  Britain  (excepting  the  islands 
of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  &c.,)  are  as  follows : 


Persons. 


Males. 


Females. 


United  \  1871.  ..31,465,480  15,276,150  16,180,321 
Kingdom,  /  1861. ..28,927,485  14,063,477  14,864,008 
England  \  1871.  ..22,704,108  11,040,403  11,663,705 
and  Wales,  j  1861. ..20,066,224     9,776,259  10,289,965 

Scotland,  1871...  3,358,613     1,601,633  1,756,980 

1861...  3,062,294     1,449,848  1,612,446 

Ireland,  1871...  5,402,759     2,634,123  2,768,636 

1861...  5,798,967     2,837,370  2,961,597 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th,  Gladstone 
explained  that  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  Minister 
Schenck  from  the  United  States  had  caused  a  postpone- 
ment of  negotiations  for  a  reduction  of  postage  to 
America.    They  would,  however,  soon  proceed. 

London.— Consols,  93f.  U.  S.  5-20's  of  1862,  92f ; 
ten-forties,  90 J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  9J  a  9:}A;  Orleans,  9fc£. 

Count  Waldenser  has  complained  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment of  the  bitter  language  used  against  Germany 
and  the  Germans  by  the  French  newspapers.  The  offi- 
cial journal,  in  making  this  statement,  advises  the  other 
journals  to  exercise  the  utmost  forbearance  in  their 
allusions  to  the  Germans.  Field  Marshal  Count  Moltke, 
has  given  orders  to  the  German  commanders  in  France 
to  forbear  inflicting  punishment  upon  offenders  whom 
the  French  law  can  reach. 

General  Manteuffel,  commander  of  the  German  army 
of  occupation,  with  his  staff,  have  paid  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony to  President  Thiers.  The  general  subsequently 
dined  with  Count  Waldenser,  the  German  Charge  d' 
Affairs. 

Amiens  has  been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege  in  con- 
sequence of  the  murder  of  a  German  and  the  failure  of 
the  local  authorities  to  discover  the  murderer. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  gone  to  Ems  to  meet 
the  Czar  Alexander,  who  is  still  at  that  place. 

In  the  Spanish  Cortes  a  motion  of  a  vote  of  censure 
of  the  government  was  rejected.  During  the  debates 
one  of  the  members  took  occasion  to  denounce,  in  bitter 
language,  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  occupation  of  Rome. 
Alozago,  in  reply,  protested  against  the  expression  of 
any  opinion  on  the  subject  by  the  Cortes. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  the  King  of  Italy  returned  to  Flor- 
ence from  Rome.  It  is  stated  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Romans  during  the  visit  of  the  king,  justified  the  trans- 
fer of  the  capital,  and  proved  that  Rome  was  attached 
to  the  dynasty. 

The  pope  has  written  to  President  Thiers  that  he  will 
remain  in  Rome.  The  French  President  had  invited 
the  pope  to  take  up  his  residence  in  France,  at  the  same 
time  apologizing  for  the  inability  of  France  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  his  temporal  power  in  the  Roman  States, 
but  Thiers  declares  it  his  earnest  conviction  that  Italian 
unity  is  impossible. 

The  French  Official  Journal  announces  that  elections 
for  the  Council  General  will  be  held  on  the  23d  of  next 
month.  The  sessions  of  the  courts-martial  will  begin 
on  the  15th  inst.  Sixteen  thousand  of  the  Communist 
prisoners  at  Versailles,  had  been  released  by  order  of 
government,  leaving  about  the  same  number  who  are 
still  held  for  trial. 

The  French  government  has  paid  to  Switzerland 
2,000,000  francs  as  partial  reimbursement  of  expenses 
incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  French  soldiers  who 
took  refuge  on  Swiss  soil.  Switzerland  restoring  to 
France  the  greater  portion  of  the  war  material  brought 
across  the  frontier  by  the  French  army. 

Cardinal  Patrizi,  the  Popes's  Vicar  General,  has  pro- 
hibited the  reading,  by  members  of  the  Church  in  the 
Roman  States,  of  non-clerical  newspapers. 

Dispatches  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  7th  mo.  2d, 


state  that  it  is  believed  the  opposition  to  Juarez 
have  a  majority  in  Congress. 

The  leading  journal  says  the  ruin  of  Mexico  is  o 
to  contracts  with  and  reclamations  by  the  United  £ 
which  have  laid  Mexico  bare. 

The  Batopiltan  mines  of  Chihuahua  are  yiel 
large  returns.  One  mine  yields  #50,000  weekly.  £ 
masses  of  pure  silver,  weighing  several  hundred  poi 
have  been  taken  out. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  appear  to  be  now  reduced 
small  band,  many  have  surrendered,  and  others 
been  captured  and  executed  by  the  Spanish  forces 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — For  the  fiscal 
ending  6th  mo.  30th,  1871,  there  were  issued  $150, 
956  in  stamps  for  tobacco,  snuff  and  segars,  bein 
increase  of  .#5,883,345  in  stamps,  and  an  incre 
revenue  receipts  from  that  source  of  about  a  mi 
and  a  half  of  dollars  over  the  previous  fiscal  year 
is  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  received  from  the  sa1 
whisky  stamps. 

The  Eastern  Chronicle,  a  Nova  Scotia  journal, 
that  whether  the  Canadian  Parliament  rejects  or  ra 
the  provisions  of  the  Washington  treaty  upon  wlii 
will  vote,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  will  be  to  haste: 
annexation  of  the  provinces  to  the  United  States. 

The  grape  crop  of  California  promises  to  be  larg 
present  year.  The  yield  of  wine  is  expected  to  be 
8,000,000  to  10,000,000  gallons. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  during  the  week 
ing  on  the  first  inst.  were  329,  including  144  chi; 
under  one  year  of  age.  The  report  of  the  Chi 
Police  shows  the  number  of  arrests  during  the 
1870  to  be  32,094,  (a  decrease  of  6655  as  compared 
the  previous  year ;)  of  the  whole  number  of  ai 
10,901  were  for  intoxication  and  disorderly  con 
The  number  of  persons  obtaining  shelter  at  the  diff 
station-houses  amounted  to  69,168,  against  76,13 
year  previous. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quota 
on  the  10th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold, 
U  S.  sixes,  1881,  115;  ditto,  5-20's,  1865,  114; 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  112J.  Superfine  flour,  $4.85  a  } 
finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $9.85.  No.  1  Chicago  s] 
wheat,  $1.47;  No.  2  do.,  $1.44;  amber  western,  1 
white  Illinois,  $1.65.  Oats,  65  a  70  cts.  We 
mixed  corn,  72  a  73  cts. ;  yellow,  75  a  76  cts.  Car 
rice,  8£  a  9  cts. ;  India,  7}  a  7f  cts.  Middling  c< 
21 1  a  21|  cts.  Philadelphia. — Cotton,  21}  a  21|ct 
uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Cuba  sugar,  9|  cts.  f 
fine  flour,  $5  a  »5.27 ;  finer  brands,  $5.50  a  $8.50, 
western  red  wheat,  $1.42  a  $1.45 ;  old,  $1.45  a  1 
Rye,  $1.05  a  *1.07.  Yellow  corn,  74  a  75  cts. ;  m 
72  a  73  cts.  Oats,  62  a  65  cts.  Clover-seed,  9  a  1 
The  arrivals  and  sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  A\ 
Drove-yard,  reached  about  3,000  head.  Extra  so 
7|  a  8}  cts.;  fair  to  good,  6J  a  7£  cts.,  and  common 
6  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  18,000  sheep  sold  at  4 
cts.  per  lb.  gross;  hogs  at  $6.50  a  $6.75  per  100  lb 
Chicago— No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.21.  No.  2  n| 
corn,  52  cts.  No.  2  oats,  56  cts.  No.  2  rye,  6| 
Spring  barley,  78  cts.  Lard,  10}  cts.  Cincinn- 
Family  flour,  £6.50  a  $6.75.  No.  2  red  winter  W 
SI. 35  ;  new  red,  $1.20  a  $1.25.  Corn,  56  a  57  cts, 
52  a  55  cts.  Lard,  10}  cts.  Baltimore. — Red  w 
$1.40  a  $1.55 ;  amber,  $1.45  a  $1.65.  White  corn 
78  cts.;  yellow,  74  a  75  cts.;  mixed  western,  71  a  It 
Oats,  55  a  58  cts. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  tc 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co, 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadel 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN 
Near  Frankford,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelp. 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wc 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  in 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Bos 

Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Arch  Street,  I 
delphia,  Sixth  month  8th,  1871,  Carleton  P.  Sti 
of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  to  Elizabeth  J.  Mo 
of  Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Great  Geysers  of  Wyoming, 
aw  persons  probably  are  aware  that  our 

country  contains  geysers  far  surpassing 
famous  ones  in  Iceland,  but  recent  explo- 
)ns  show  that  such  is  really  the  case, 
i  the  north-western  part  of  the  new  terri- 

of  Wyoming,  in  about  lat.  44.30  N.,  and 

0  west  of  Washington,  lies  Lake  Yellow- 
e,  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  miles  long, 

1  north  to  south,  and  15  miles  wide.  The 
owstone  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri, 
s  through  the  lake  which  is  nestled  in 
Rocky  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  8,300 
above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  main 
ntain  chain  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
\x  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  some  places 
nountains  rise  but  little  above  it,  but  on 
louth  side  there  is  a  precipitous  elevation 
1,162  feet  above  the  sea,  or  2,863  feet 
er  than  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  whole 
)n  is  described  as  being  most  wild  and 
essive  in  aspect.    The  adjacent  moun- 

are  covered  with  pine  trees,  generally 
I  but  scraggy  and  irregular,  and  with 
J  lumps  like  hornet's  nests  upon  their 
ks.  Warm  springs  of  great  size  and  un- 
vn  depth  abound,  some  of  which  extend 
at  under  the  lake,  but  have  no  connec- 
with  it.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
hot,  a  trout  caught  in  the  lake  and  thrown 
one  of  the  springs  on  its  margin  was 
d  in  one  minute.  There  are  also  deep 
and  hot  lakes  scattered  about  the  dis- 
one  of  which  was  found  to  be  450  paces 
'cumference. 

e  great  features  however  are  the  geysers 
outing  columns  of  hot  water.  These  are 
>rous,  and  some  of  them  are  thus  de- 
id  by  a  rocent  visitor :  "  The  following 
ve  traveled  north-west  and  soou  reached 
'ire  Hole  Eiver.  After  passing  by  a  fine 
de,  we  forded  the  river  and  camped 
■  noon  in  the  midst  of  the  most  wonder- 
eysers  yet  discovered  in  any  country, 
basin  in  which  they  were  situated  was 
two  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  wide, 
as  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  but 
were  a  few  clumps  of  trees  scattered 
gh  it,  and  in  one  place  we  found  grass 
;h  for  our  horses.  The  basin  was  chiefly 
8  west  side  of  the  river,  but  there  was  a 


narrow  strip,  with  an  average  width  of  three 
hundred  yards,  on  the  east  side,  which  was 
literally  alive  with  geysers  and  steam  jets 
We  remained  two  days  in  this  wonderful 
basin.  The  most  prominent  geysers  which 
we  saw  in  operation  we  named  as  follows: — 
'Old  Faithful,'  which  was  farthest  up  the 
river  on  the  western  bank;  'The  Castle 
which  was  a  third  of  a  mile  below  '  Old  Faith- 
ful ;'  '  The  Giant,'  which  was  half  a  mile  be- 
low 'The  Castle;'  'The  Grotto,'  a  short  dis- 
tance below  'The  Giant;'  then  crossing  the 
river  lower  down  was  the  '  Fantail,'  and  much 
higher  up,  nearly  opposite  '  Old  Faithful/ 
were  the  '  Giantess'  and  '  Beehive.' 

"  All  around  the  geysers  the  ground  was 
covered  with  incrustations  and  subsilica;  and 
immediately  above  the  vent  of  most  of  them 
the  incrustations  rose  several  feet  above  the 
surrounding  level,  assuming  grotesque  and 
fanciful  shapes. 

"  '  Old  Faithful'  was  the  first  geyser  we  saw 
throwing  up  a  column  of  water.  It  was 
named  on  account  of  its  almost  constant  ac- 
tion. It  did  not  intermit  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  any  time  during  our  stay.  It  had  a 
vent  of  five  feet  by  three,  and  projected  a  solid 
column  of  water  to  a  height  of  eighty  or 
ninety  feet.  All  around  it  were  found  pebbles 
and  small  stones,  which,  when  broken  open, 
proved  to  be  simply  pieces  of  wood,  thorough- 
ly incrusted,  and  perfectly  hard  and  smooth 
on  the  outside,  having  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  stone. 

"  About  the  crater  of  the  '  Castle'  was  the 
largest  cone,  or  mass  of  incrustations,  in  the 
basin.  For  a  hundred  yards  around,  the 
ground,  flooded  with  subsilica,  of  glittering 
whiteness,  sloped  gradually  up  to  the  cone, 
which  itself  rose  thirty  feet,  nearly  perpen- 
dicular. It  was  quite  rugged  and  efflorescent, 
and  on  its  outer  sides  had  a  number  of  benches, 
sufficiently  wide  for  a  man  to  stand  upon. 
These  enabled  us  to  climb  up  and  look  into 
its  crater,  which  was  irregular  in  shape,  and 
about  seven  feet  the  longest  way,  by  five  feet 
the  shortest.  The  outside  of  the  mound  was 
nearly  round,  and  not  less  than  thirty  feet 
through  at  its  base.  We  called  it  the  '  Castle' 
on  account  of  its  size  and  commanding  ap- 
pearance. It  was  in  action  a  short  time  on 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  but  only  threw 
water  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  water  did 
not  retain  the  shape  of  a  column  but  rather 
splashed  up  and  slopped  over. 

"  The  mound  around  the  '  Giant'  was  about 
twelve  feet  high,  and  had  a  piece  knocked  out 
of  one  side  of  it,  so  that  we  could  look  into 
the  crater,  which  was  shaped  like  a  hollow 
cylinder,  and  six  feet  in  diameter.  '  The 
Giant'  discharged  a  column  of  water,  of  the 
same  size  as  its  crater,  to  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred feet.  It  played  as  if  through  an  immense 
hose.  We  thought  it  deserved  to  be  called 
the  Giant,  as  it  threw  out  more  water  than 
any  other  geyser  which  we  saw  in  operation. 
Its  cone  was  also  large,  and  the  water  was 


very  hot;  as,  in  fact,  was  the  case  with  the 
water  of  all  tho  geysers.  The  day  of  our 
arrival,  it  was  in  nearly  constant  action  for 
about  three  hours,  after  which  we  did  not  see 
it  again  discharge.  'The  Grotto'  has  two 
craters,  connected  on  the  surface  by  the  in- 
crustations which  surround  them.  Wo  did 
not  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  subter- 
ranean connection  between  them.  We  did 
not  observe  both  craters  discharge  at  the 
same  time,  but  one  began  when  the  other 
ceased.  Neither  was  in  action  for  more  than 
an  hour.  A  solid  stream  was  thrown  up  more 
than  sixty  feet;  that  from  the  larger  crater 
being  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  that 
from  the  smaller  one  not  more  than  three  feel. 
The  larger  mound  of  incrustations  was  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  through  at  the 
base.  There  were  several  holes  in  it  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through,  which 
some  of  the  party  did  when  the  geyser  was 
not  in  action.  The  smaller  mound  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  high,  and  shaped  like  a 
hay-cock,  with  a  portion  of  the  top  knocked 
off.  The  two  mounds  were  about  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  connected  by  a  ridge  of  incrus- 
tations two  feet  high.       *  * 

"  Crossing  the  river,  we  named  the  '  Fantail' 
geyser  from  the  fact  that  it  discharged  two 
streams,  which  spread  out  very  much  like  a 
fan. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  geysers  was 
the  '  Giantess.'  For  yards  around  the  ground 
rose  gradually  to  its  crater,  but  immediately 
about  it  was  no  formation  rising  above  the 
surface,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  other 
geysers  which  we  saw  in  active  operation. 
When  quiet,  it  was  a  clear,  beautiful  pool, 
caught  in  a  subsilica  urn,  or  vase,  with  a  hol- 
low bottomless  stem,  through  which  the  steam 
came  bubbling,  just  like  the  effervescence  of 
champagne  from  the  bottom  of  a  long,  hollow- 
necked  glass.  The  mouth  of  the  vase,  repre- 
sented by  the  surface,  was  twenty  feet  by 
thirty;  and  the  neck  fifty  feet  below,  was  fif- 
teen feet  by  ten.  The  water,  at  times,  re- 
tired to  the  level  of  the  neck,  or  vent,  and  at 
other  times  rose  nearly  to  the  surface.  When 
in  action  the  '  Giantess'  became  a  fountain 
with  five  jets,  shooting  the  spray  to  a  height 
of  two  hundred  feet.  At  the  surface  the 
largest  jet  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  it  kept  in  solid  column  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  before  breaking  into 
drops  and  spray.  It  burst  forth  just  before 
sunset,  and  the  last  rays  of  light  gave  pris- 
matic tints  to  tho  glistening  drops,  when  hav- 
ing reached  their  utmost  altitude,  they  trem- 
bled at  their  coming  fall.  The  clouds  of  steam, 
which  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  accom- 
panied the  boiling  water,  became  a  golden 
flcoce  lit  up  by  wreaths  of  rainbows.  Though 
inferior  to  the  '  Giant'  in  volume,  and  perhaps 
in  grandeur,  tho  '  Giantess'  was  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  sight  we  saw  in  the  geyser 
basin. 

"  The  '  Beehive,'  named  from  the  shape  of 
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ts  mound,  was  quite  small,  but  threw  its 
water  higher  than  any  other  geyser  which 
we  saw.  The  stream  was  less  than  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  ascended  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  from  accurate  measurement  by 
triangulation.  It  remained  in  action  only  a 
few  moments." 

The  preceding  description  is  taken  from  a 
narrative  of  the  Washburne  Yellowstone  ex- 
pedition, published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"  Overland  Monthly." 

The  explorers  saw  many  other  geysers  in 
action,  but  those  described  were  the  most 
notable.  They  were  all  intermittent,  few  of 
them  continuing  in  action  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  a  time.  There  were  also  many 
mounds  from  which  the  hot  water  was  evi- 
dently discharged  at  times,  but  which  were 
quiet  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

For  ".The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  372.) 

"  1808.  10th  mo.  29th.  This  day  arrived  at 
Friends'  meeting-house  on  Little  Eiver,  in 
Perquimans  county.  Attended  the  select 
meeting  for  ministers  and  elders,  to  much 
satisfaction.  In  beholding  so  many  members, 
who  stood  or  ought  to  stand  as  so  many  pillars 
in  the  church,  my  soul  had  to  rejoice,  and 
great  was  my  desire  that  each  one  might 
stand  upright  in  their  proper  places ;  that  no 
decay  or  unsoundness  might  be  found  amongst 
them.  In  an  awful  approaching  period,  when 
he  or  she  who  may  not  have  on  the  wedding 
garment  will  be  pointed  out,  and  the  just  sen- 
tence pronounced,  Bind  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness,  where  there 
will  be  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Such  will  be  the  sentence  on  the  un- 
faithful, however  dignified  their  stations  may 
have  been  in  the  church.  Oh  that  there  may 
not  be  such  an  one  found  amongst  us ! 

"•30th  of  the  month,  and  First  of  the  week, 
was  the  public  meeting  for  worship.  There 
was  a  pretty  large  gathering  of  different  sorts 
of  people  who  behaved  well ;  manifesting  by 
their  deportment  some  sense  of  the  weighti- 
ness  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  as- 
sembled. In  this  meeting  our  dear  friend 
Nathan  Hunt  had  good  service,  and  was  much 
favored  in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  For 
which  I  trust  my  soul  was  enabled  to  return 
acceptable  thanks  unto  Him  who  alone  can 
give  the  right  qualification  for  gospel  minis- 
try. He  has  the  key  of  David  who  opens  and 
none  can  shut,  and  shuts  and  none  can  open  : 
magnified  be  his  mighty  power  forever  and 
forever  more !  In  this  meeting  I  also  had  a 
small  service  for  God,  He  whom  my  soul 
loveth.  I  felt  as  amongst  the  least  that  were 
ever  called  to  that  kind  of  labor  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  great  Husbandman.  Yet  it  has 
often  been  the  fervent  desire  of  my  soul  that 
I  may  never  distrust  that  Arm  of  omnipotent 
Power  which  is  able  to  bring  strength  out  of 
weakness,  and  perfect  praise  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  After  meeting  we 
were  introduced  to  our  beloved  friend  Nathan 
Morris,  of  Pasquotank  county,  who  resided 
about  two  miles  from  the  meeting-house,  and 
received  a  kind  invitation  from  him  and  his 
wife  to  quarter  with  them.  Indeed  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  here.  May  we  ever  walk  wor- 
thy of  the  regard  of  such  Friends  as  love  the 
Truth  above  all. 

"  31st.  This  day  the  meeting  for  business 
was  opened,  and  though  their  manner  ofj 
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transacting  it  was  not  quite  like  Friends  in 
Virginia,  yet  I  had  to  believe  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  was  one  and  the  same  as  in  our  own 
Yearly  Meeting.  So,  although  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  gifts,  all  centre  in  one  Spirit :  mani- 
festing without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  that 
there  is,  agreeable  to  Scripture  declaration, 
but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism,  pre- 
siding over  the  whole  universe.  Well  assured 
I  am,  that  wherever  the  one  glorious  Lord  is 
reverently  feared,  the  one  faith  in  his  ever- 
lasting power  felt,  we  are  then  favored  to  ex- 
perience the  efficacy  of  the  one  saving  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thereby  we  are 
centered  into  a  oneness  of  soul,  and  can  as 
with  the  voice  of  one  man,  give  all  the  glory, 
praise  and  renown  unto  the  one  universal  Lord 
of  all.  Oh,  that  all  who  love  the  outward 
name  amongst  us  as  a  people,  may  come  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  inward  life  and  power! 
This  has  been  the  fervent  cry  of  my  spirit 
this  day. 

"11th  mo.  1st.  Friends  met  near  the  time 
adjourned  to.  In  this  meeting  I  may  just  say, 
my  soul  rejoiced  in  the  love  of  my  heavenly 
Father;  and  through  thearisings  of  His  power, 
I  was  enabled  in  some  measure  to  relieve  my 
mind  to  my  own  rejoicing,  and  for  aught  I 
know,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  May  I 
ever  stand  firm  in  the  might  of  his  power, 
who  has  seen  meet  to  call  me  into  his  vine- 
yard. I  well  know  I  am  but  a  little  one,  and 
have  nought  of  my  own  to  trust  to. 

"  2nd.  To-day  we  were  again  renewedly 
refreshed  at  meeting,  also  at  our  lodgings, 
under  a  sense  of  Divine  regai'd  :  so  that  a 
secret  language  seemed  to  prevail  in  my  heart 
this  afternoon  after  this  manner,  Quietness  as 
a  canopy  covers  my  mind.  It  is  now  super- 
seded by,  '  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord 
for  all  his  benefits  ?'  This  night  we  have  been 
favored  with  the  agreeable  company  of  our 
affectionate  friend  Nathan  Hunt,  who  came 
in  love  to  see  us.  Oh  what  cause  of  thankful- 
ness we  have  found  in  feeling  such  unity  of 
spirit  with  our  friends  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
May  we  walk  worthy  of  the  same  to  the  end 
of  our  days. 

"  3rd.  This  day  was  the  last  of  this  annual 
solemn  assembly.  Surely  I  may  say  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  conclude  it  would  prove  a  mem- 
orable season  to  many  minds  that  were  bap- 
tized and  cemented  together,  brought  into  a 
oneness,  and  humblingly  bowed  under  a  sense 
of  Divine  regard  through  the  course  of  the 
meeting.  But  now  the  days  of  feasting  were 
to  be  ended  for  the  present;  and  near  and 
dear  friends  were  to  repair  to  their  several 
homes.  The  parting  I  think  was  memorable. 
I  may  remark,  the  openness  of  our  beloved 
Friends  at  this  meeting ;  their  tender  affection 
and  near  love  to  us  poor,  little  ones,  strangers 
amongst  them  ;  the  encouragement  and  con- 
solation handed  to  us  from  many  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  Israel,  we  think  no  small 
cause  for  thanksgiving,  praise  and  renown 
unto  Him  alone  from  whom  all  good  cometh. 
Yea,  verily,  my  soul  is  deeply  sensible  He  is 
worthy  to  be  adored  and  magnified  by  all  on 
earth,  and  all  in  heaven.  Oh  that  I,  with  all 
that  profess  to  love  him,  may  by  our  fruits 
manifest  that  we  do  love  Him  above  all ! 

"4th.  This  morning  in  deep  humility  of 
soul,  my  breathing  was,  O  Father  1  be  thou 
pleased  to  hear  my  fervent  cry,  and  answer 
my  request.  To-day  we  reached  our  friend 
William  Porter's,  on  our  way  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  the  Western  Branch. 


"  5th.  Attended  the  Select  Meeting  to  saB 
faction. 

"  6th.  Was  at  the  public  meeting.  Sevul 
lively  testimonies  were  borne  to  the  TriB 
May  they  be  remembered  by  the  parties  <B 
cerned  to  their  profit.    From  the  select  ml 
ing  we  went  home  with  our  well  beloB 
friend  Ann  Scott.    Our  friends  W.  D.  andB 
D.  Jr.,  from  our  own  Monthly  Meeting, 
J.  D.  from  Goose  Creek,  met  us  at  meetiB 
and  quartered  with  us  at  A.  S.'s.   This  FriB 
has  from  appearance  great  riches  on  eai 
yet  agreeably  to  my  feelings,  I  think  theri 
a  well  grounded  hope  she  has  much  grez 
in  Heaven.    These  last  I  trust  she  will 
made  partaker  of,  when  she  is  done  tak 
care  of  the  little  ones  on  earth. 

"  7th  was  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  b 
ness  at  West  Branch.  I  think  it  may  be  s 
When  the  sons  of  God  meet  to  present  th< 
selves  before  the  Lord,  Satan  comes  i 
amongst  them,  and  presents  himself.  I  thou: 
I  felt  very  sensibly  a  spirit  of  this  kind  hoi 
ing  round  about  this  place.    Yet  there  1 
no  cause  to  fear  or  be  dismayed,  while 
mightier  than  he  was  at  hand  to  defeat  h 
and  preserve  his  own  seed.    So  that,  to 
feelings,  the  little  ones  here  have  cause  to 
joice  and  be  exceeding  glad  :  yea,  to  hold  1 
the  profession  of  their  faith  in  Him,  wh( 
able  through  the  might  of  his  power  to  ms 
one  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  th 
sand  to  flight.    Oh  the  desire  I  feel  t 
Friends  may  stand  fast  in  the  power  of  E) 
who  has  called  them  to  faithfulness,  and  gi'< 
the  command  that  their  lights  should  sbi 
before  men.    So  that,  whether  they  are  cj 
strained  by  our  good  works  or  not  to  gloi| 
our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  we  may 
clear  of  their  blood  in  the  Master's  sight, 
is  His  will  for  his  people  when  they  have  dil 
all,  to  stand.    Yea,  verily,  such  will  stij 
clear  of  the  blood  of  all  people.    He  is  nc 
hard  Master,  but  is  willing,  when  we  h; 
done  all  he  requires,  we  should  stand  and  m 
further  directions;  and  if  none  are  given, 
shall  be  clear,  and  received  into  the  folc 
rest  in  the  day  when  he  makes  up  his  jew 
Oh  that  Friends  everywhere  may  kno^ 
firm  standing  on  the  immovable  Foundatij 
against  which  no  tempest  can  prevail.  Ai 
this  meeting  I  felt  straightened  whether  0 
pursue  our  journey  homeward,  or  to  wait  ills 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Wain  Oak.  mil 
length  we  concluded  it  best  to  return  fin 
meeting  to  our  friend  Ann  Scott's.  One!:; 
our  horses  has  been  unwell  for  some  time  p  dp: 
and  is  not  yet  fit  to  make  a  day's  travel.jp 
think  I  was  not  many  minutes  in  the  how 
at  A.  S.'s,  before  I  was  satisfied  it  was  ri  tin 
for  us  to  wait  for  the  Quarterly  Meetiiltat 
which,  in  some  degree,  seemed  to  be  the  ml 
pression  I  had  before  I  left  home — to  im\ 
some  of  the  meetings  in  these  lower  parts  jib 
cannot  but  be  glad,  although  it  is  under  m 
power  of  the  cross,  that  an  opportunity  of  Kr, 
tending  some  of  these  meetings  is  afford):  !, 
since  there  is  no  other  way  for  me  to  att|a,'; 
the  crown  but  through  the  cross.  Oh 
Father!  my  Father!  be  thou  pleased  so  .; 
hold  me  up  that  I  may  be  faithful  unto  T  > 
to  the  end  of  my  days.    There  was  a  an)  ; 
committee  of  Friends  appointed  by  the  So.  : 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  visit  some  of  their  m*  .; 
bers.    They  seemed  desirous  that  we  sho 
accompany  them — that  is  Eebecca  Pres 
and  myself.    This  we  were  free  to  do  in 
intervals  of  meetings.    So  we  left  D.  Strat 
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ih  W.  P.  at  A.  S.'s,  and  joined  the  com 
J;ee  that  evening. 

7th.  Came  to  E.  J.'s,  a  widow.  Had  an 
lortunity  in  the  family,  which  was  a  teach- 
one  to  my  mind. 

th.  Came  to  B.  J.'s,  and  had  a  satisfactory 
ortunity  with  his  family.  Here  E.  and 
self  felt  easy  to  let  the  committee  go  on, 
leave  us  to  attend  the  meeting  here  to- 
row. 

9th.    This  morning  our  friends  D.  S.  and 
P.  are  with  us,  and  we  shall  take  care  how 
separate.    To-day  attended  the  meeting 
e,  called  Johnson's  meeting.    Soon  after 
jng  my  seat  in  meeting,  the  old  proverb 
lyed:  'They  that  beg  of  a  beggar  will  never 
rich  ;'  which  I  expressed,  and  I  may  re 
that  though  there  were  some  whose 
were  too  much  outward  when  the  meet 
first  gathered,  they  seemed  after  a  littl 
e  to  get  more  inward,  turning  the  atten 
'  more  to  the  Master.    This  I  rejoiced  to 
being  sensible  it  was  the  surest  way  to 
et  with  his  blessing.    Indeed  it  turned  out 
For  the  love  of  the  good  Shepherd  and 
taker  of  his  flock  seemed  to  arise  more 
more  to  the  praise  of  his  own  worthy 
me ;  who  often  is  pleased  when  there  is  a 
king  to  Him  alone,  to  feed  his  flock,  both 
ep  and  lambs,  to  the  full.  In  this  meeting, 
i  that  unexpectedly,  my  heart  was  much 
arged  towards  the  dear  youth,  in  the  aris- 
s  of  the  love  of  Christ,  that  there  might  be 
ongst  them  an  early  submission  to  his 
ss,  and  a  willingness  to  wear  his  yoke  in 
bloom  and  prime  of  their  day ;  so  that  I 
ok  we  were  favored  with  a  gladdening  op 
tunity  together.    I  felt  thankful  we  did 
miss  this  meeting.    Oh  the  desire  I  feel, 
it  Friends  everywhere,  when  they  meet 
;ether  to  worship  that  God  who  is  a  spirit, 
»ht  so  abide  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  Truth 
professed  by  them,  that  their  worship  might 
truly  spiritual  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
rches  the  hearts,  and  trieth  the  reins  of 
children  of  men,  that  there  might  not  be 
much  outward  looking  as  to  deprive  them 
that  inward  peace  which  is  intended  for 
m.  But  alas  !  there  is  even  among  Friends 
itching  ear." 

(To  be  continued.) 


and  mutton  are  found  in  the  butchers'  quar 
ter;  the  bakers  offer  excellent  light  loaves 
made  by  a  process  of  steaming;  and  shops  for 
the  sale  of  iced  sherbet  and  of  tea  are  every 
where  to  be  seen.    The  estimates  formed  of 
the  number  of  the  population  are  from  twenty 
to  sixty  millions.    Their  industry  is  rcmarka 
ble;  for  as  no  rain  falls,  the  fields  and  gardens 
are  everywhere  watored  by  canals  and  water- 
courses, great  and  small.    If  the  system  of 
artificial  irrigation  were  cut  off,  the  whole 
country  would  become  a  howling  desert, 
Yakoob  Beg,  the  ruler,  is  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  energy,  under  whom  the  extension  of  ir- 
rigation, road-making,  bridge  building,  and 
sinking  wells  in  the  desert  for  the  use  of  trav 
ellers  are  actively  carried  on.    This  interest- 
ing country  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo  five 
hundred  years  ago;  but  it  is  so  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  high  mountains  and 
deserts,  as  to  be  lost  in  the  vast  and  unknown 
regions  described  as  Tartary. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Family  Reading. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in   "  The 
Friend,"  the  remark  is  made  "that  we  en- 
joined on  all  our  members  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  families  daily."    This  revived 
the  question  which  has  several  times  pre- 
sented itself  of  late,  whether  this  wholesome 
practice  is  sufficiently  observed  amongst  us 
Where,  at  a  suitable  time,  the  family  are  con 
vened  as,  for  example,  the  morning  meal,  and 
a  few  verses  of  the  Bible  are  seriously  read 
with  a  suitable  pause  before  and  after ;  and 
this  not  in  a  merely  formal  way,  but  with 
desires  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  to  whom  we  must  look 
for  all  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  it  has 
a  settling,  quieting  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
those  present,  and  seems  like  bearing  a  testi 
mony  to  our  sense  of  the  value  of  religion 
Such  opportunities  have  often  been  abun 
dantly  owned  by  the  sweet  and  solemn  sense 
of  Divine  goodness,  raising  renewed  desires  to 
be  preserved  watchful  and  faithful. 

Objection  has  been  made,  that  such  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  at  regular  times,  may  lead 
to  formality.    Such  might  be  the  case,  if  this 


that  dependence  on  man,  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Truth  were  redeemed. 

But  we  think  there  is  also  danger,  lest  those 
who  see  this  tendency  of  the  times  should  err 
on  the  other  hand,  as  poor  human  nature  is 
apt  to  do,  and  neglect  too  much  that  serious 
perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  from  which 
Christians  in  all  ages  have  derived  so  much 
comfort  and  instruction.  Caro  in  this  respect 
is  especially  important  where  there  are  young 
persons  growing  up  in  our  families.  A  seri- 
ous responsibility  rests  upon  us,  to  do  all  we 
can  to  help  these  forward  on  their  heavenly 
journey,  and  it  is  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  things  as  may  assist  in  strengthening 
their  love  for  what  is  good,  and  directing  their 
thoughts  to  religious  subjects. 


reading  should  be  considered  as  Divine  wor 
ship,  or  be  substituted  for  that  waiting  upon 
God  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  which  our  re- 
gious  doctrines  so  strongly  inculcate;  but  if 
rightly  carried  out,  it  is  one  of  those  helps  to 
the  maintenance  of  religious  watchfulness  and 
zeal,  which  it  is  proper  to  avail  ourselves  of, 
and  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  of 
great  advantage. 

There  has  been  manifested  in  some  parts  of 
our  society  within  the  last  few  years,  an  in 
creasing  tendency  to  introduce  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  as  part  of  the  service  of  our 
meetings  for  worship.  With  this  we  have  no 
unity.  Those  who  advocate  such  a  course, 
are  in  great  danger  (if  they  have  not  already 
reached  that  point)  of  imbibing  the  sentiment 
that  a  meeting  cannot  be  rightly  held  with- 
out some  vocal  service ;  and  hence  they  may 
be  led  to  abandon  the  ground  of  pui'e  spiritual 
worship,  in  which  the  heart  is  bowed  in  the 
presence  of  its  Creator,  waiting  to  feel  the 
quickening  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enable 
it  to  offer  unto  Him  sacrifices  of  His  own  pre- 
paring. Gradually  they  may  come  to  feel, 
ike  persons  of  some  other  religious  persua- 
sions, that  they  cannot  hold  a  meeting  with- 


reographical  Discovery.— At  a  recent  meet- 
of  theEoyal  Geographical  Society,  M.  Shaw 
I  an  account  of  his  travels  to  Yarkand  and 
'hgar,  which  merits  particular  attention. 
'  common  idea  of  Tartary  is  an  expanse  of 
it  plains,  over  which  wander  barbarous 
les  with  cattle  and  tents ;  but  it  will  sur- 
e  many  readers  to  learn  that  a  remarkably 
intainous  country  was  found  here,  full  of 
led  habitations,  witb  flourishing  cities  of 
e  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
re  numerous  arts  are  practised,  and  a  con 
rable  amount  of  civilization  exists.  Life 
property  are  secure;  commerce  is  protec 
light  carts  drawn  by  horses  frequent  the 
s and  markets  are  held  on  a  fixed  day 
ie  week  even  in  the  smallest  villages.  In 
<and  alone  there  are  sixty  colleges,  with 
•wments  in  land,  for  the  education  of  stu- 
s  in  Mussulman  law  and  divinity;  and  in 
Y  street  is  a  well-attended  school  at- 
ed  to  a  mosque.  Merchandise  is  abundan  t ; 
ie  street  are  displayed  the  silks  of  China; 
other,  the  cotton  goods  and  prints  of  Bus- 
and  elsewhere,  tea,  spices,  and  all  kinds! 

reign  produce.    Horse-flesh,  camel,  beef,  I  out  a  preacher,  and  thus  be  drawn  back  to 


Influence  of  Trees  on  Climate. — The  subject 
of  the  influence  of  "foresting,"  or  the  planting 
of  trees,  upon  the  climate  of  a  country,  and  of 
"  deforesting,"  or  destroying  the  forest  growth, 
continues  to  excite  much  interest  throughout 
the  world,  as  it  is  now  well  established  that 
the  climate  of  many  localities  has  been  mate- 
rially altered  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro- 
cesses. Systematic  efforts  have  been  made, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  introduc- 
ing a  growth  of  trees  where  these  had  never 
been  known,  from  which  important  results 
had  followed  in  many  instances.  We  have 
before  referred  to  the  effect  upon  the  climate 
of  India  of  planting  extensive  forests  of  differ- 
ent species;  and  we  are  informed  that,  as  the 
consequence  of  a  similiar  experiment,  Egypt, 
which  formerly  had  only  about  six  rainy  days, 
every  year,  since  being  replanted  on  a  large 
scale  has  already  attained  to  twenty-four. 

Among  the  enlightend  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  French  government,  one 
which  is  especially  noteworthy,  is  that  of 
planting  immense  tracts  of  land  in  Algiers, 
especially  with  Australian  trees  namely,  the 
Acacia  mollissima  and  Acacia  ophtha.  Planta- 
tions of  these  trees,  started  a  few  years  ago, 
have  attained  a  height,  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
feet,  and  in  their  rapid  growth  and  great  ex- 
tent have  already  changed  the  climate  very 
much — twice  as  much  rain  and  dew  falling  in 
the  neighborhood  as  before. 

Under  the  same  auspices  sixteen  square 
miles  of  the  swampy,  unhealthy  country  along 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  Avas  planted  with  millions 
of  trees — especially  the  cork  oak  and  swamp 
pine — with  surprisingly  beneficial  results,  the 
trees  having  drained  the  land  so  as  to  destroy 
the  swamp  fevei*s,  and  to  change  it  into  a 
healthy  country  with  pine  forest.  Biscay  law 
requires  that  for  every  tree  cut  down  two  shall 
be  planted,  and  it  is  said  to  be  executed  with 
rigorous  severity. 


Selected. 

If  all  men  were  perfect,  we  should  meet 
with  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  others  to  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  God.  But  in  the  present  fallen 
state  of  human  nature,  it  is  his  blessed  will 
that  we  should  learn  to  "  bear  one  another's 
burdens,"  and  as  no  man  is  free  from  some 
burden  of  sin  or  sorrow,  as  none  has  strength 
and  wisdom  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
life  and  duty,  the  necessity  of  mutual  forbear- 
once,  mutual  consolation,  mutual  support,  in- 
struction and  advice,  is  founded  upon  our 
mutual  imperfections,  troubles  and  wants. 
Besides,  by  outward  occasions  of  Buffering 
from  the  conduct  of  others,  the  nature  and 
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degree  of  every  man's  inward  strength 
more  plainly  discovered;  for  outward  occa 
sions  do  not  make  him  frail,  but  only  show 
him  what  he  is  in  himself. 


How  Printing  Ink  is  made. — It  is  not  very 
hazardous  to  assume  that  a  great  many  per 
sons  who  have  handled  printing  ink  all  their 
working  lives  have  no  very  clear  idea  as  to 
how  it  is  made.    A  vague  notion  of  lampblack 
and  varnish  possesses  them ;  but  if  asked 
just  what  ingredients  enter  into  the  compound 
and  how,  and  in  what  proportions  they  ar 
put  together,  they  usually  find  it  difficult  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.    With  the  pur 
pose  of  dissipating  the  general  ignorance  as 
to  a  point  which  all  printers,  at  least,  should 
be  familiar  with,  we,  says  the  .Record  (Boston) 
went  out  to  South  Dedham,  recently,  and  took 
a  walk  through  the  famous  ink  works 
George  H.  Morrill.    And  a  very  dirty  walk  it 
was  too. 

There  are  five  separate  buildings  belonging 
to  the  works,  the  whole  containing  one  million 
bricks.  Besides  these  there  are  eight  lamp 
black  houses,  with  one  oil  tank  of  20,000 
gallons  capacity  and  five  of  2,000  gallons 
The  oil  from  these  is  fed  through  a  pipe  into 
furnaces,  and  then  burned,  the  flame  being 
conducted  into  the  lampblack  houses,  where 
the  smoke  is  condensed  and  forms  the  lamp 
black,  falling  on  the  floors  like  a  black  snow 
storm. 

The  essential  ingredients  of  printing  ink 
are  varnish  and  lampblack.  The  varnish 
made  by  boiling  or  burning  linseed  oil,  and 
mixing  crude  turpentine  and  gum  copal 
Lampblack  is  a  fine  soot  gathered  from  the 
smoke  of  resinous  substances.  The  substance 
used  in  Morrill's  factory  is  resin,  and  a  heavy 
petroleum  oil.  To  the  soot  gathered  from  the 
flames  of  these  is  added  a  certain  amount  of 
spirit,  on  the  quality  of  which  depends  the 
fineness  of  the  black. 

The  varnish  and  lampblack  being  mixed 
they  are  put  together  into  mixers,  and  thor- 
oughly amalgamated  ;  the  compound  is  then 
run  through  breaking  rollers,  and  finally 
through  eccentric  mills,  in  which  the  ink 
at  this  stage,  is  ground  fine.  It  is  then  put 
into  barrels  and  kegs,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
Before  it  is  turned  into  the  mixer,  the  varnish 
is  run  through  a  strainer  having  100  strands 
to  the  inch — the  netting  surrounding  the  sides 
of  the  strainer,  whose  bottom  is  perforated 
so  that  all  dirt  and  foreign  substances  sink  and 
pass  off,  while  the  varnish  passes  through  the 
strands,  clear  and  pure.  Dirty  as  an  ink  fac- 
tory is,  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  re- 
quired in  handling  and  packing  the  ink — the 
barrels  in  which  it  is  put  being  free  from  all 
dirt. 

The  color  of  printing  ink  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  lampblack  used  in  its  com- 
position ;  the  working  quality  depends  on  the 
varnish.  So  that  in  order  to  make  good  ink, 
the  greatest  care  and  skill  must  be  exercised 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  ingredients. 
Most  people  would  naturally  suppose  all  lamp- 
black to  be  alike  and  of  a  uniform  hue;  but 
at  Morrill's  factory  may  be  seen  specimens  of 
the  substance,  which  contrast  in  color  as 
strongly  as  a  heap  of  sand  and  a  raven's  wing. 
The  best  lampblack  is  of  an  intense  and  glossy 
black  ;  the  poorest  qualities  of  a  dull  brown. 
He  makes  inks  of  various  kinds,  varying  in 
price  from  fourteen  cents  to  five  dollars  per 
pound.    His  average  daily  product  is  2,000 


pounds ;  but  when  the  works  are  run  at 
nights,  as  frequently  happens,  this  is  increased 
to  3,000  pounds. 


A  BETTER  DAY. 
Yes  !  there  will  come  a  better  day, 

I  see  it  but  not  nigh  ; 
The  threatening  clouds  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  a  brighter  sky. 

They  whom  the  wintry  storms  abide, 

Shall  deepen  in  the  root, 
Shall  spread  their  branches  far  and  wide, 

And  yield  both  flower  and  fruit. 

The  church  has  now  her  sackcloth  on, — 

The  precious  seed  lies  low  ; 
While  men  were  sleeping,  tares  were  sown, 

By  an  unwearied  foe. 

Athenian  like,  this  restless  age, 

Is  seeking  something  new; 
This  spirit  e'en  the  church  invades, 

And,  would  our  faith  undo. 

Alas  !  in  this  enlightened  day, 

Some  hold  as  idle  dreams 
The  ancient  faith  :  the  good  old  way, 

Too  straight  and  narrow  seems. 

The  faith  our  fathers  suffered  for, 
The  doctrines  which  they  taught, 

Are  by  professors  of  their  name, 
Despised  as  things  of  naught. 

For  this,  a  faithful  remnant  mourns, — 
Their  hearts  are  filled  with  fears  ; 

For  Zion's  sake  they  cannot  rest, 
But  strew  their  way  with  tears. 

But  there  will  come  a  better  day, 

I  see  it,  but  not  now  ; 
Then  lift  each  drooping  head  in  hope, 

And  clear  each  anxious  brow. 

Redeemer !  Thou  canst  make  these  storms, 
Work  out  Thy  sovereign  will ; 

The  raging  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
Thy  purposes  fulfil. 

Many  are  straying  from  the  fold, 

Far  from  the  beaten  track, 
In  which  our  fathers  trod  of  old ; 

Oh  !  bring  these  wanderers  back ! 

Restore  the  strength  and  zeal  of  youth, 
When  Barclay,  Fox,  and  Penn, 

Displayed  a  banner  for  the  Truth, 
Before  their  fellow  men. 

Oh  !  keep  me  with  thy  little  flock, 

Tho'  poor  and  low  it  be, 
Which  though  the  world  deride  and  mock, 

Is  owned  and  loved  by  Thee. 

The  Truth, — the  same  our  fathers  knew, — 

Shall  yet  revive  and  reign ; 
And  they  who  closely  yield  thereto, 

Shall  lift  their  heads  again. 

Bring  round  in  Thy  appointed  time, 

A  better,  brighter  day, 
And  cause  Thy  face  again  to  shine, 

And  chase  the  clouds  away. 
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Speak  kindly  to  the  erring  ! 

Thou  yet  mayest  lead  him  back, 
With  holy  words,  and  tones  of  love, 

From  misery's  thorny  track ; 
Forget  not,  thou  hast  often  sinned 

And,  sinful  yet  must  be — 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one, 

As  God  has  dealt  with  thee. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  almost  unvarying 
success,  the  farmer's  life  becomes  beautiful, 
poetic.  Every  thing  is  an  aid  and  help  to 
him.  Nature  puts  her  shoulder  to  his  wheel. 
He  takes  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  sunbeams 
into  partnership,  and  asking  no  dividend,  they 
let  him  retain  all  the  entire  profits. 


Weather  Warnings. — The  British  Boafcj 
Trade  haspublished,forthe  benefit ofseaftC 
men,  the  following  remarks  on  the  appearK 
of  the  sky:  A  rosy  sunset  presages  Ki 
weather,  and  a  bright  yellowish  sky  inK 
evening  indicates  wind,  and  a  pale  yeB 
wet  weather. — A  neutral  gray  is  a  favoiB 
sign  in  the  evening,  and  an  unfavorableH 
in  the  morning.  If  the  forms  of  the  ell 
are  soft,  undefined,  and  feathery,  the  weaB 
will  be  fine;  but  if  the  edges  are  hard,  slB 
and  well-defined,  it  will  be  foul.  Any  H 
unusual  lines  bounding  the  clouds  betM 
wind  or  rain,  while  quiet  and  delicate  ■ 
bespeak  fair  weather. 


Dr.  Fothergill. — The    eminent  physmn 
John  Fothergill,  was  a  humble,  conscientiH 
and  consistent  Friend,  and  was  much  emr.H 
ed  in  important  services  for  the  religious 
ety  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Dr.  ThoiB 
in  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  informiH 
that  he  was  born  at  Carr  End,  near  EB 
mond  in  Yorkshire,  in  1712,  he  graduatein 
Edinburg  in  1737,  and  after  making  the  ■ 
of  Europe,  settled  in  London,  where  he  B 
tained  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Bug 
deeply  interested  in  natural  history  and  rl 
economy,  he  laid  out  at  Upton  a  large  gart 
in  which  he  collected  and  acclimated  t 
exotic  plants  as  are  useful  in  medicine 
the  arts.    Dr.  Fothergill  wrote  numei 
treatises  on  therapeutics,  pharmacy,  &c 
was  a  coadjutor  of  Howard,  in  his  effi 
to  reform  the  management  of  prisons. 
Franklin  once  wrote  of  him.    "  I  can  hai 
conceive  that  a  better  man  ever  existed." 
died  in  1780.    This  worthy  man  was  a  so: 
John  Fothergill,  and  brother  of  Samuel  F( 
ergill,  both  of  whom  were  eminent  minis! 
and  diligent  laborers  in  the  Lord's  service 
Dr.  Fothergill  acquired  wealth  by  his  j 
fession,  but  seems  to  have  valued  money 
tie,  except  as  a  means  of  doing  good,  and 
lieving  the  distresses  of  his  fellow  creatu: 
The  following  is  one  of  many  instances  wh 
are  related  of  his  generosity  and  benevoler 
A  respectable  man  who  had  a  large  family 
support  on  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum,  \ 
brought  into  a  great  strait  when  epidemi 
disease  seized  upon  his  wife  and  five  of 
children.    In  this  state  of  distress,  he  grea) 
desired  to  have  the  advice  of  Dr.  Fotherg; 
but  dared  not  apply  for  it,  from  a  conscio 
ness  of  being  unable  to  reward  him  for  his 
tendance.    A.  friend  kindly  offered  to  accc 
pany  him  to  the  doctor's,  and  give  him 
fee.    They  took  advantage  of  his  hour  of. 
dience,  and  after  a  description  of  the  seve 
cases,  the  fee  was  offered  and  rejected,  but 
note  was  taken  of  his  place  of  residence.  1 
doctor  assiduously  called  from  day  to  di 
until  his  attendance  was  no  longer  necessa 
The  grateful  man,  anxious  to  return  soi 
evidence  of  the  sense  he  entertained  of 
services,  strained  every  nerve  to  accompli 
it;  but  his  astonishment  was  great,  when] 
Fothergill,  instead  of  receiving  the  money 
offered,  put  ten  guineas  into  his  hands,  des 
ing  him  to  apply  to  him  without  hesitatic 
in  future  difficulties. 


An  ingenious  application  of  photograp 
has  been  made  to  indicate  when  locks  ha 
been  tampered  with,  although  it  does  not  i 
tually  prevent  tampering.  In  many  cas* 
however,  to  make  certain  that  tampering  wi 
a  lock  will  be  uniformly  discovered  is  enouj 
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prevent  any  attempt  to  open  them.  The  ap- 
ication  has  been  made  with  success  to  the 
rs  on  the  railroads  acting  as  bonded  carriers 
the  transportation  of  goods  in  bond,  under 
e  act  of  Congress  authorizing  such  transpor- 
tion.  Simple  padlocks  are  used,  provided 
ith  the  custom-house  seal.  This  is  a  small 
ece  of  glass,  which  is  passed  over  the  key- 
tie,  and  held  by  a  spring  in  such  a  way  that 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  breaking  the 
ass.  The  seals  are  made  by  etching  in  New 
Drk  large  sheets  of  glass  so  that  they  shall  be 
vered  with  irregular  figures  that  cannot  be 
iplicated.  These  are  sent  to  the  Treasury 
epartment  at  Washington  where  they  are 
lotographed.  These  photographs  are  taken, 
id  then  the  glass  and  the  photographs  are 
t  into  small  squares,  and  each  square  of 
ass  with  its  photographs,  is  forwarded  to  the 
icers  in  New  York.  When  a  car  is  locked 
e  of  these  seals  is  put  over  the  keyhole,  and 
photograph  is  forwarded  to  the  officer  of 
e  destination  to  which  the  goods  are  shipped, 
comparison  of  the  photograph  with  the  seal 
once  shows  whether  the  lock  has  been 
ened  or  not. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Meetings  for  Discipline. 

In  the  management  of  our  meetings  for 
scipline,  the  Society  of  Friends  act  on  the 
eory  that  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
the  present  and  controlling  power,  and  that 
oso  who  take  a  visible,  active  part  in  the 
oceedings,  ought  to  be  careful  to  act  as  in 
is  presence,  and  with  submission  to  His 
ill.  The  apostle  declares,  "  One  is  your 
aster,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 
here  this  is  known  and  felt  in  our  meetings 
r  business,  there  is  a  reverent  dependence 
i  the  Divine  Will  for  guidance  and  direction 
the  important  concerns  which  are  to  be 
nsidered  and  decided  upon ;  those  who 
eak  do  it  with  a  proper  respect  for  the 
ews  and  feelings  of  others,  and  with  that 
re  and  caution  which  becomes  poor  fallible 
ortals,  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  the  Lord's 
ork. 

It  is  instructive  and  edifying  to  witness  the 
ansaction  of  church  affairs  when  so  perform- 
..  But  it  is  evident  that  this  reverent  de- 
mdence  on  Divine  power  must  be  maintain- 
!,  or  our  system  will  lead  to  confusion  and 
sorder.  As  that  sense  of  holy  solemnity, 
hich  is  at  once  the  crown  and  the  safeguard 
our  assemblies,  withers  away,  and  the  feel- 
gs  and  views  of  our  members  become  more 
itward,  there  will  be  less  and  less  check 
)on  that  disposition  which  leads  men  to  pro- 
>se  measures  and  make  speeches,  from  a 
cret  hope  of  attracting  attention  to  them- 
lves  ;  and  less  restraint  upon  those  who  are 
■one  rashly  to  reach  forth  the  unbidden 
md  to  stay  the  trembling  ark.  We  may 
erefore  expect,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
e  and  power  of  truth  decay  in  a  meeting, 
e  shall  find  crude  propositions,  inconsiderate 
leeches,  wordy  debates  and  various  extra- 
jous  matters  taking  the  place  of  that  quiet 
eling  after  Divine  judgment,  the  few  words 
asoned  with  grace,  and  the  general  solidity 
id  solemnity  with  which  the  business  meet- 
gs  of  this  people  have  been  often  so  remark- 
)ly  favored. 

In  the  transaction  of  its  business,  atthean- 
lal  gathering  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
g,  there  has  often  been  much  to  comfort 
.ose  who  are  zealously  concerned  for  the 


law  and  the  testimony;  but  there  have  been 
occasions,  and  it  is  feared  more  frequently  in 
the  last  few  years,  in  which  a  sufficient  guard 
has  not  been  placed  over  their  lips  by  some 
of  our  members  ;  and  the  fear  has  arisen  lest 
this  tendency  should  increase  among  us,  to 
the  injury  both  of  individuals  and  the  meet- 
ing. Such  also  would  seem  to  be  the  case  in 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  for  wo  observe  in  the 
reports  of  its  recent  sitting,  that  the  tendency 
to  talk  had  become  so  burdensome,  that  the 
committee  on  arrangements  proposed  to  in- 
vest the  clerk  with  authority  to  silence  any 
speaker  who  might  introduce  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, or  become  tedious,  or  speak  too  frequent- 
ly. It  is  truly  sorrowful  that  the  dignity  of 
our  meetings  should  be  so  lowered,  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  devolve  such  duties  on  a 
clerk  ;  reminding  one  of  the  Israelites  of  old, 
who  pleaded  with  the  prophet  Samuel  to 
anoint  one  to  be  a  king  over  them,  like  the 
other  nations,  instead  of  having  the  Lord 
alone  for  their  king.  We  should  fear  that  the 
effect  of  conferring  such  powers  on  a  clerk, 
would  be  to  lead  to  other  changes  in  our 
meetings  for  discipline,  which  would  be  unde- 
sirable and  hurtful. 

There  are  various  important  committees  of 
the  Society,  such  as  those  having  charge  of 
our  schools,  of  the  Indians,  &c,  whose  duties 
are  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  these  there  are 
financial,  educational  and  business  arrange- 
ments to  be  considered  and  disposed  of ;  but 
in  their  deliberations  the  religious  element 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  sense  of  a 
little  overshadowing  of  Heavenly  goodness, 
tendering  and  solemnizing  the  hearts  of  those 
present,  has  often  been  very  refreshing  to 
those  Friends  engaged  in  such  services. 
There  is,  however,  danger  that  the  attention 
may  become  so  absorbed  in  the  suggestions 
and  considerations  an  active  intellect  may 
bring  forward,  of  a  business  or  intellectual 
character,  that  sufficient  care  may  not  be 
taken,  and  sufficient  time  not  be  given,  to 
seek  that  feeling  of  Divine  approbation  which 
should  season  all  our  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  Society,  and  of  the 
concerns  which  originate  with  it. 

The  Ant  Lion. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  while  hunt- 
ing spiders  among  the  rocks  on  the  hill  north 
of  Bartholomew's  pond  in  South  Danvers, 
Mass.,  I  unexpectedly  found  the  pit  of  an  ant 
lion  (Myrmeleo  irmnaculatusDe  Geer),  in  a  clear 
space  under  the  shade  of  a  large  boulder.  The 
pit  was  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  one 
deep.  The  insect  himself  was  hid  at  the  bot- 
tom, but  when  I  dropped  bits  of  earth  into 
the  hole  he  showed  his  position  by  throwing 
up  sand.  I  then  dug  him  out  and  took  him 
home  with  me,  where  I  put  him  into  a  bowl 
of  dry,  coarse  sand,  such  as  is  used  by  masous 
for  mortar.  He  remained  buried  for  several 
days,  but  finally  came  to  the  surface,  dug  his 
pitfall,  and  gave  mean  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing his  habits.  At  first  he  was  so  timid  that 
as  soon  as  any  one  approached  he  stopped 
where  he  was  and  remained  motionless  until 
left  alone.  If  his  pitfall  was  destroyed  he  dug 
a  new  one  ;  but  during  all  tho  time  I  kept 
him  I  never  saw  the  whole  process  of  digging 
it.  When  taken  out  of  the  sand  and  laid  on 
the  surface  he  would  keep  quite  still  for  a  few 
moments,  then  retreat  backward,  by  jerks, 
under  the  sand.  Ho  never  moved  forward  but 
always  backward,  by  the  contractions  of  his 


abdomen  as  much  as  by  his  feet,  making  a  fur- 
row through  tho  sand.  He  seldom  traveled  an 
inch  in  one  direction,  and  often  made  a  com- 
plete circle  in  that  distance.  I  think  ho 
commenced  his  pitfall  by  making  a  circle 
of  this  kind,  and  afterward  throwing  out 
the  sand  from  the  centre.  In  digging  he  used 
his  flat  head  and  jaws,  which  were  pushed 
under  several  grains  of  sand  and  then  jerked 
upward,  throwing  their  load  sometimes  as 
far  as  six  inches,  and  always  far  enough  to 
avoid  leaving  a  ridge  around  the  pitfall. 
When  the  pit  was  finished  he  was  entirely 
concealed  beneath  it,  except  his  jaws,  which 
were  spread  apart  horizontally  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  surface  of  the  pit  being  as  steep 
as  the  sand  could  be  piled  up  was  very  easily 
disturbed,  and  when  an  insect  ventured  over 
the  edge  the  ant-lion  was  apprised  of  it  at 
once  by  the  falling  sand.  He  immediately  be- 
gan to  throw  up  sand  from  the  bottom,  deep- 
eningthe  pit  and  causing  the  sand  to  slip  down 
from  the  sides  and  the  insect  with  it.  The 
aut-lion  seized  it  with  his  long  jaws  and  held 
it  up  above  his  head  until  he  had  sucked  all  he 
wanted  from  it,  when  he  threw  the  remainder 
out  of  the  hole  and  repaired  the  trap.  On  tho 
under  side  of  each  jaw  is' a  groove  extending 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  partly  filled 
by  the  slender  maxilla  which  lies  in  it,  form- 
ing a  tube,  one  end  of  which  passes  into  the 
insect  which  is  bitten,  while  the  other  opens 
near  the  mouth  of  the  ant-lion.  After  eating 
he  became  more  timid,  and  sometimes  would 
not  take  a  second  insect.  If,  however,  several 
were  put  into  the  pit  at  once,  he  would  bite  one 
after  the  other  until  all  were  killed,  before  de- 
ciding on  which  to  begin.  I  fed  him  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  usually  with  house-flies, 
cutting  their  wings  off  and  letting  him  take 
them  in  his  own  way.  In  October,  having 
occasion  to  travel  some  distance,  I  put  him  in 
an  ounce  bottle  half  filled  with  sand,  corked 
him  up,  and  carried  him  with  me  in  my  bag. 
In  about  a  week  I  gave  him  a  large  house-fly, 
which  he  did  not  catch,  not  having  room 
enough  in  the  bottle  to  make  a  pitfall.  I 
gave  him  no  more  food  till  the  next  March. 
Meanwhile  he  remained  for  several  months  on 
a  shelf  in  my  room.  Occasionally  I  tipped 
him  out  and  always  found  him  lively  enough 
to  right  himself  if  turned  on  his  back,  and  to 
retreat.  In  Jauuary  he  was  packed  up  in  my 
trunk  for  more  than  a  week,  and  when  I 
opened  it,  after  it  had  remained  several  daysin 
a  warm  room,  I  found  him  as  lively  as  when 
first  caught.  Ho  afterwards  became  quite 
torpid  again  in  a  cold  closet,  where  he  re- 
mained through  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
About  the  first  of  March,  when  flies  began  to 
bo  plenty,  I  commenced  to  feed  him  again. 
He  found  it  rather  awkward  to  catch  insects 
in  the  bottlo  as  there  was  not  room  enough  to 
make  a  pitfall,  and  his  inability  to  move  for- 
ward made  it  hard  for  him  to  seize  an  in- 
sect unless  he  met  it  directly  between  his  jaws. 
He  soon,  however,  made  pitfalls  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  answered  tho  purpose. 
Sometimes  he  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  sand 
with  a  few  grains  scattered  over  his  back  to 
conceal  him  from  notice,  and  his  jaws  exten- 
ded on  the  surface.  If  a  fly  was  put  into  tho 
bottle  it  would  circle  around  close  to  the  glass 
and  usually  run  over  the  ant-lion's  back.  He 
would  jerk  up  his  head  and  attempt  to  seize 
it,  which  ho  seldom  succeeded  in  doing  tho 
first  time.  If  he  caught  a  leg  or  wing  he 
was  unable  to  move  nearer  and  shorten  his 
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hold,  and  the  fly  escaped.  He  would  often 
throw  up  the  sand  and  try  to  undermine  the 
fly.  He  would  sometimes  work  an  hour  in 
these  ways  before  the  fly  would  get  into  a  fa- 
vorable position.  I  fed  him  every  day  or  two 
until  May  15th,  when  he  spun  a  spherical  co- 
coon around  him,  and  remained  enclosed  un- 
til June  25th,  a  very  hot  day,  when  he  came 
partly  out  and  leaving  his  pupa  skin  half 
in  the  cocoon  appeared  as  a  perfect  fly  but  did 
not  spread  his  wings  completely. — American 
Naturalist. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  John  Bar- 
clay's Letters.  They  may  be  carefully  read 
and  seriously  pondered  at  the  present  time  : 

"  The  discouragements  of  the  day  I  have 
never  seen  so  deeply  before,  though  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  encouraging  features:  Oh!  how 
short  are  we  of  what  the  Lord  would  do  for 
us  as  a  people,  were  we  only  simple,  sincere, 
plain,  humble  enough  !  If  we  go  on  but  as  we 
do,  I  fear,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  stirring, 
we  shall  as  a  Society,  be  weaker  than  we  now 
are." 

"  It  is  in  my  view  of  much  importance,  to 
endeavor  to  maintain  entire  the  'uncorrupt- 
ness,'  the  genuineness,  the  unsophisticated 
artlessness,  which  is  of  the  Truth.  Every  lit- 
tle habit,  every  compliance  with  custom  in 
things  that  are  thought  indifferent,  and  which 
trenches  upon  these,  endangers  the  tender 
principle  of  life ;  and  indirectly,  perhaps  al- 
most imperceptibly,  lands  us  in  bondage,  im- 
pedes us  in  a  straightforward,  unaffected 
course  of  acting,  thinking  and  judging.  Thus 
the  mind  and  character  becomes  involved, 
and  prejudicially  affected." 

"  Ah  I  the  simplicity  of  a  true  babe  in 
Christ,  is  what  we  want  most:  a  little  of  this 
goes  a  great  way  ;  it  is  the  faith  which  pleas- 
es God,  and  removes  the  mountains  ;  and  by 
which  we  are  to  walk,  rather  than  by  sight : 
it  leads  to  look  not  at  self  with  anxiety,  how 
we  shall  be  provided  either  with  discernment, 
courage,  or  what  else  is  needed ;  but  to  rest 
in  the  Lord,  and  cast  our  burden  on  him, 
knowing  he  is  ready  to  sustain  such,  so  that 
they  shall  lack  nothing ;  nor  are  they  much 
moved  by  what  arises  to  perplex,  discourage, 
or  prove  them,  trusting  over  all  in  never-fail- 
ing goodness." 

"  No  divination  can  prevail  against  the 
humble,  teachable  followers  of  our  Lord : 
they  are  preserved  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  under  his  wing  ;  and  he  delights  to  taber- 
nacle with  them.  Oh !  that  nothing  may 
turn  these  aside  from  following  on  to  know 
the  Lord  in  the  way  that  he  leads,  the  good 
old  way,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  ;  whose 
faith  they  may  safely  follow." 


Singular  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Horn- 
bills  during  the  Breeding  Season. — No  sooner 
has  the  hen  commenced  the  labor  of  incuba- 
tion, say  several  trustworthy  observers  on  this 
subject,  than  the  male  walls  up  the  hole  in 
the  hollow  tree  in  which  the  hen  is  sitting  on 
her  eggs,  until  there  is  only  room  for  the 
point  of  her  bill  to  protrude,  so  that  until  her 
young  birds  are  hatched  she  remains  confined 
to  her  nest,  and  is  in  the  meantime  assiduously 
fed  by  her  mate,  who  devotes  himself  entirely 
to  this  object.  This  habit  has  been  testified 
to  not  only  by  Tickell,  Layard,  and  other  In- 
dian naturalists  concerning  some  of  the  Asiatic 
species,  but  is  also  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Living- 


stone in  the  case  of  hornbills  met  with  during 
his  African  explorations,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  In  Suma- 
tra, in  1862,  Wallace  heard  the  same  story  from 
his  hunters,  and  was  taken  to  see  a  neat  of  the 
concave-casqued  hornbill,  in  which,  after  the 
male  bird  had  been  shot  while  in  the  act  of 
feeding  its  mate,  the  female  was  discovered 
walled  up.  "  With  great  difficulty,"  Wallace 
tells  us,  "  I  persuaded  some  natives  to  climb 
up  the  tree,  and  bring  me  the  bird.  This  they 
did,  alive,  and  along  with  it  a  young  one,  appa- 
rently not  many  days  old,  and  a  most  remarka- 
ble object.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
grown  duckling,  but  so  flabby  and  semi-trans- 
parent as  to  resemble  a  bladder  of  jelly,  fur- 
nished with  head,  legs,  and  rudimentary 
wings,  but  with  not  a  sign  of  a  feather,  except 
a  few  lines  of  points  indicating  where  they 
would  come." — Nature. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Errands  of  Mercy. 

Tracts  on  "  The  Fourth." 
Feeling  some  love  for  the  sailors,  I  took  a 
bundle  of  tracts,  and  thought  thus  :  what  a 
rough  day  for  this  work !  true — but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  face  the  Soul  Destroyer  than  to  be 
flanked  by  him :  so  the  path  seemed  plain. 
The  first  notable  incident  was  in  Bainbridge 
street.  "  Friend,  hand  me  one,"  said  a  pallid, 
but  bright  faced  young  man,  sitting  on  a  step, 
recovering  from  a  debauch,  and  stretching  out 
his  arms,  to  get  some  solace  for  an  accusing 
conscience.  The  bundle  was  not  wrapped — 
he  could  see  what  it  was.  Looking  him  in 
the  face  inquiringly,  and  then  turning  over 
the  tracts,  my  eye  fell  on  "  John  Davis."  Ea- 
gerly, as  if  anticipating  both  my  thought  and 
act,  he  started  up  with  emotion,  saying  "  Does 
he  say  how  bad  he  was  himself?"  What  hid- 
den agonies  in  those  significant  words !  Thus 
opened  an  interview,  which  ended  with  mu- 
tual encouragement :  the  teaching  of  it  being 
"  Cling  to  Jesus,"  "  He  sticketh  closer  than 
any  brother."  The  next  incident  was  in  the 
same  street.  From  the  window  of  a  grog- 
gery  came  a  voice,  "come  in  here."  "  Speak- 
ing to  me  ?"  "  Yes  sir."  A  countenance  anx- 
ious and  downcast,  drew  me  in.  "  I  owe  ten 
dollars — I  have  to  pay  it  to  day.  Oh"  *  * 
A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  hear  and  to  answer 
the  tale  of  woe  and  degradation.  A  little 
further  on  a  group  of  children  quietly  enjoy- 
ing the  outbreaking  sunbeams,  attracted  my 
attention  ;  but  before  offering,  or  even  show- 
ing my  wares,  a  clear-eyed  boy  said,  "  Give 
me  one  for  my  sister ;  she  is  sick."  The  group 
increased  to  a  crowd  ;  all  quiet;  and  a  blessed 
opportunity,  from  which  it  was  hard  to  break 
away.  The  next  was  a  family,  children  and 
parents,  on  the  steps ;  a  likely  set,  I  thought ; 
but  on  offering  some,  I  was  answered  thus, 
with  a  sneer,  "  We  dont  read  them,  we  are 
Catholics."  Along  the  shipping  I  observed 
how  often  the  first  salutation  was  from  the 
sailors,  thus,  "  Have  you  them  for  us?"  and 
many  touching  developments  tended  to  settle 
on  my  mind  the  conviction  that  a  little  more 
dealing  with  souls,  and  less  with  merchan- 
dise, would  be  good  for  us  of  the  large  cities. 
For  instance,  a  sailor  remarked,  "  When  I  am 
in  Boston,  I  can  go  into  a  nice  quiet  reading 
room;  many  of  us  go  there :  we  like  it.  But 
here  we  don't  find  any."  Why  not  inquire 
'into  this,  and  see  if  there  is  a  sailors'  reading 
I  room  or  Home,  furnished  with  means  of  men- 
tal improvement,  a  shelter  from  city  vices ; 


and  if  there  be  none,  to  see  what  is  for  ClB 
tian  people  to  do. 

This  little  errand  wound  up  with  a  reA 
tion  on  the  many  channels  of  crime  and  licH 
tiousness,  conspicuous  in  so  short  a  sojoB 
in  their  midst.    The  practical  query  is  iW 
shall  these  floods  of  iniquity  be  stayed?  9; 
shall  these  souls  be  rescued  ?  Here  are  cauB» 
here  are  effects.    Here  are  great  powers  w 
ing  their  increasing  momentum  against  il 
gion,  against  domestic  happiness,  against  I 
national  life  !    What  is  to  be  done  ?  how  iHlo 
to  be  stopped?    Not  by  the  force  of  peflss 
law  alone;  not  by  prosecutions  and  ja» 
Love — heaven  directed  love  alone  can  dom 
The  various  channels  through  which  thislcMii 
must  operate,  will  be  seen  by  those  who  lfl> 
under  its  influence.   We  must  have  protectEi 
in  the  law  against  open  violence ;  and  itli 
right  to  visit  upon  crime  committed,  itsjustafc 
appropriate  punishment.    But  how  is  it  to l>  > 
prevented  and,  checked,  but  by  Christian  lA[ 
working  through  her  varied  means  and  qui; 
influences,  upon  the  fountain  waters  of  ifc 
streams  of  society,  and  thus  upon  nation;«a 
ties.    We  want  the  indefatigable  clean-haila 
ed  working-men  and  women,  love-comrJh 
sioned,  to  go  between  the  tempted  ones  and  tl; 
law  avenger.    The  great  truth  of  the  Secolj 
Commandment,  which  makes  every  man  ll i 
brother's  keeper,  needs  to  be  lived  up  to,  m,\ 
assented  to,  only.    The  reign  of  intemperanJi 
lasciviousness,  and  the  innumerable  transftl; 
mations  of  self-indulgence,  call  for  comm'I 
every-day  work  from  every  soldier  of  tm\ 
cross;  just  in  what  way,  each  one  must  judjljf 
for  himself.  h 

But  to  wrap  one's  self  up  in  non-interfel  j 
ence,  saying,  "it  is  not  my  business,"  "lilt 
religionists  do  that,"  or  "  my  duties  don't  pei» 
mit  me ;"  what  is  this  but  to  "  make  the  cODijjr 
mandment  of  God  of  none  effect."  What  alj 
thy  thoughts  about?  Are  they  on  God,  ai|j| 
his  kingdom,  his  goodness?  What  art  th(  j 
seeking  ?  "  First  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ai  | 
the  righteousness  thereof,"  believing  that  "s  h 
things  needful  will  be  added?"  Then  ho  <*] 
canst  thou  be  neglectful  of  that  law  whic  „| 
makes  every  man  thy  brother,  and  every  m£|  f; 
thy  neighbor,  to  whom  is  given  thee  oppo  ■■ 
tunity  to  communicate?  What,  if  we  ghl • 
our  money  to  print  tracts,  our  thoughts  aD|. 
time  in  part  to  write  and  prepare  them  ?  W  ft 
get  up  meetings  and  lectures,  and  varioi  <i 
public  demonstrations  to  uphold  virtue.  Thi| . 
is  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  when  well  don \  , 
But  where  are  the  great  nurseries  of  vice  L 
Whence  come  the  poisons  by  which  our  yout  ! 
are  baited?  Let  us  look  to  it.  There  aiU: 
ways  of  reaching  them.  Love  will  revei 
those  ways.  Love  will  even  heal  the  poisoi ;  , 
ed  souls.  Time  is  short:  days  are  passing j  - 
thev  don't  come  back:  "work  while  it  il 
day."  Y.  W.  I 

Germantown,  7th  mo.  4, 1871. 


Number  of  Farms  in  the  United  States— Th  i 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  farm 
throughout  the  United  States  may  be  intei 
esting.    Beginning  with  the  smallest,  ther  i 
are  52,642  farms  of  3  acres  and  under  10  acres  I 
157,810  of  10  acres  and  under  20  acres;  612 1 
245  of  20  acres  and  under  50  acres;  607,66! 
of  50  acres  and  under  100  acres;  486,239  o; 
100  acres  and  under  500  acres;  20,289  of 50d 
acres  and  under  1000  acres;  and  5,348  o 
1000  acres  and  upwards.    The  total  numbei 
of  farms  is  1,942,241. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Galileo. 

'he  interest  which  has  ever  been  felt  by 
literary  and  scientific  world  in  this  emi- 
t  philosopher  and  amiable  man,  has  been 
sh  quickened  by  the  publication  within  a 
years,  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
by  his  eldest  daughter,  who  as  a  nun, 
er  the  name  of  Maria  Celeste,  was  an  in- 
e  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  St.  Matthew, 
p  Florence.  The  details  of  his  trial  before 
Inquisition,  extracted  from  the  original 
ers  yet  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  have  also 
i  recently  presented  to  the  public  by 
fcri  de  l'Bpinois.  Their  perusal  fills  the 
d  with  a  tide  of  mingled  emotions.  Pity 
the  poor  victim  of  persecution  rises  spon- 
lously;  pity  for  the  persecutors,  among 
im  there  was  no  doubt  some  intellectual 
iness,  associated  with  hypocritical  pre- 
e  of  zeal  for  religion,  which  is  of  slower 
vth,  and  the  result  of  mental  and  moral 
■t.  A  righteous  indignation  is  felt  at  the 
uinable  system  which  endeavors  to  fetter 
lom  of  thought  by  the  severest  outward 
tlties ;  and  pretends  to  promote  the  cause 
Cruth  and  righteousness  by  cruelty  and 
it. 

.  work  entitled  "  The  Private  Life  of 
leo,"  has  been  recently  issued  from  the 
9,  which  contains  many  interesting  de- 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
n. 

ilileo  Galilei  was  born  at  Pisa  in  1564. 
father  though  a  Florentine  noble,  and  a 
of  talent  and  learning,  was  in  straitened 
imstances.    Anxious  that  his  son  might 
pared  the  trials  of  that  poverty,  with 
ih  he  had  been  compelled  to  struggle,  he 
rained  to  educate  him  as  a  physician, 
with  this  intention  sent  him  to  the  Uni- 
ty of  Pisa.    Galileo  was  then  seventeen 
a  half  years  old,  and  was  already  well 
ad  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  an  excellent 
it.    For  three  or  four  years  he  followed 
lsual  course  in  medicine  and  philosophy, 
le  latter,  we  are  told,  that  he  was  in  the 
t  of  examining  an  assertion  to  see  what 
1  worth,  instead  of  relying  on  the  weight 
ithority.   This  gained  him  the  reputation 
Qg  the  narrow-minded  professors  of  being 
.ed  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction. 
Che  connection  of  the  great  bronze  lamp 
e  nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa  with  Gali- 
earliest  mechanical  discovery,  the  pen- 
m,  is  well  known.    Viviani  says,  that 
ag  observed  the  unerring  regularity  of 
oscillations  of  this  lamp,  and  of  other 
ging  bodies,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
an  instrument  might  be  constructed  on 
principle,  which  should  mark  with  ac- 
3y  the  rate  and  variation  of  the  pulse, 
an  instrument  he  constructed,  after  a 
series  of  careful  experiments.    This  in- 
on,  though  imperfect,  was  hailed  with 
ler  and  delight  by  the  physicians  of  the 
and  was  soon  taken  into  general  use,  un- 
he  name  of  pulsilogia. 
Lt  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the 
'of  mathematics  was  completely  neglect- 
Italy.    The  names  of  Euclid  and  Archi- 
s  were  but  empty  sound  to  the  mass  of 
nts  who  daily  thronged  the  academical 
of  Bologna,  the  ancient  and  the  tree,  of 
and  even  of  learned  Padua.  Galileo's 
r,  undervaluing  a  science  in  which  we 
ssured  he  was  well  versed,  considered 
the  time  spent  in  the  study  of  mathe- 


matics would  be  so  much  time  wasted  in  the 
case  of  one  who  was  destined  to  the  medical 
profession.  He  not  only  abstained  from  teach- 
ing Galileo  what  he  himself  knew,  but  en- 
deavored to  prevent  his  obtaining  knowledge 
from  other  sourcos,  assuring  him  that  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  enter  upon  such  a  new  pur- 
suit when  his  medical  studies  were  finished. 
But  Galileo  was  not  to  be  thus  put  off." 

Ho  persuaded  one  of  his  father's  friends, 
who  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  their 
house,  to  give  him  some  instruction,  and 
though  this  was  discontinued  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  he  finished 
without  further  assistance  the  whole  six  books 
of  that  distinguished  Geometrician. 

"Convinced  at  length,  not  only  by  the  fact 
of  the  boy's  secret  studies,  but  by  the  rare 
facility  with  which  he  invented  various  new 
problems,  that  in  truth  his  son  was  a  born 
mathematician,  Vincenzio  Galilei  withdrew 
his  opposition,  and  from  that  time  abandoned 
all  hope  of  Galileo  making  his  fortune  in  the 
practice  of  medicine." 

In  1586,  at  the  age  of  twonty-two,  he  com- 
posed his  first  essay,  on  the  Hydrostatic  Bal- 
ance. This  was  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  solid  bodies, 
which  however  was  not  printed  till  50  years 
after.  In  1589  he  was  appointed  Mathemati- 
cal Professor  at  Pisa,  with  a  salary  of  only 
60  crowns  per  annum — about  £15.  Most  of 
the  professors,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
University,  were  stanch  disciples  of  Aristotle, 
and  were  therefore  not  well  disposed  towards 
one  who,  even  when  a  student,  had  dared  to 
think  for  himself,  and  to  disregard  the  au- 
thority of  their  favorite  author.  He  remained 
but  a  short  time  in  this  position,  and  in  1592 
was  chosen  by  the  Venitian  Senate  to  the 
Mathematical  chair  of  Padua,  with  a  yearly 
stipend  of  180  florins,  about  £32  English. 

"  The  whole  period  of  Galileo's  residence  at 
Padua  was  one  of  unceasing  industry.  His 
lecture-room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  he 
had  a  large  house  full  of  private  pupils. 
Among  the  many  treatises  which  he  compos- 
ed during  the  first  few  years  of  his  professor- 
ship, may  be  mentioned  the  treatise  on  Forti- 
fication, that  on  Mechanics,  on  Gnomonics, 
besides  many  others,  all  written  for,  and  cir- 
culated in  manuscript  among,  his  disciples,  by 
whom  copies  were  scattered  through  almost 
every  country  in  Europe.  From  his  care- 
lessness in  not  attaching  his  name  to  many 
of  these  writings,  a  carelessness  which  prob- 
ably arose  from  his  slight  opinion  of  their 
value,  it  happened  in  more  than  one  instance 
that  all  which  was  most  precious  in  them  was 
adopted  by  some  impudent  plagiarist,  and  put 
forth  as  his  own  invention.  As  an  example 
of  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
case  of  Baldassare  Capra,  who,  after  having 
pirated  Galileo's  geometrical  and  military 
compass,  now  called  the  sector,  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  Galileo, 
who  had  invented  this  compass  about  the 
year  1597,  was  the  plagiarist.  Galileo,  who 
had  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the  use  of  the 
compass  to  Prince  Cosmo,  took  some  pains  in 
this  instance  to  prove  his  claim  to  the  inven- 
tion, and  so  far  succeeded  that  Baldassaro 
Capra's  book  was  burned  by  order  of  the 
Senate. 

"  From  the  year  1597  Galileo  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  the  manu- 
facture and  improvement  of  various  scientific 
instruments.    From  his  memorandum-book  I 


we  find  that,  from  the  5th  of  July,  1599,  he 
took  a  workman  of  the  name  of  Mazzoleni, 
with  his  family,  to  lodge  in  his  house,  in  or- 
derthat  the  manufacture  of  instruments  might 
proceed  under  his  personal  direction,  and  that 
his  own  inventions  and  improvements  might 
be  less  liable  to  piracy." 

In  this  round  of  employment  his  time  was 
spent,  until  in  1610  he  accepted  the  position 
of  Mathematician  and  Philosopher  to  Cosmo, 
2nd  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  One  principal 
object  in  making  the  change  was,  that  he 
would  then  be  able  to  devote  his  time,  with 
less  interruption,  to  those  scientific  studies 
and  experiments  in  which  he  so  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  have  leisure  to  prepare  for  the 
press  tho  results  of  his  unwearied  labors.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  which  were  truly  re- 
markable. 

The  year  1609  is  memorable  as  the  date  of 
Galileo's  invention  of  the  telescope.  He  thus 
describes  his  discovery  in  a  letter  to  *  * 
"You  must  know,  then,  thatabout  two  months 
ago  there  was  a  report  spread  here  that  in 
Flanders  some  one  had  presented  to  Count 
Maurice  (of  Nassau)  a  glass,  manufactured  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  distant  objects  appear 
very  near,  so  that  a  man  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles  could  be  clearly  seen.  This  seemed  to 
me  so  marvelous  that  I  began  to  think  about 
it :  as  it  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  foundation 
in  the  science  of  perspective,  I  set  about  think- 
ing how  to  make  it,  and  at  length  I  found  out, 
and  have  succeeded  so  well  that  the  one  I 
have  made  is  far  superior  to  the  Dutch  tele- 
scope. It  was  reported  in  Venice  that  I  had 
made  one,  and  a  week  since  I  was  commanded 
to  show  it  to  his  Serenity  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  their  infinite  amaze- 
ment. Many  gentlemen  and  senators,  even 
the  oldest,  have  ascended  at  various  times  tho 
highest  bell-towers  in  Venice,  to  spy  out  ships 
at  sea  making  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
and  have  seen  them  clearly,  though  without 
my  telescope  they  would  have  been  invisible 
for  more  than  two  hours.  The  effect  of  this 
instrument  is  to  show  an  object  at  a  distance 
of,  say  fifty  miles,  as  if  it  were  but  five  miles 
off. 

"  Galileo  himself  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  the  immense  importance  of  his 
discovery.  "Writing,  in  1609,  to  Michel  Angelo 
Buonarotti  the  younger,  he  mentions  casually 
that  he  had  introduced  some  improvements 
into  the  manufacture  of  telescopes,  and  that 
perhaps  he  might  make  some  further  dis- 
covery. He  had  used  the  telescope  to  mako 
observations  on  the  moon,  subversive  of  tho 
crystalline  theory  then  in  vogue,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  Jupiter's  satellites  took  him  quite 
as  much  by  surprise  as  it  did  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Kuowledge  cannot  be  truly  ours  till  we 
have  appropriated  it  by  some  operation  of 
our  own  minds.  Tho  best  writers  on  property 
in  land  attribute  that  right  to  the  first  pro- 
prietor's having  blended  his  own  labor  with 
the  soil. — Mackintosh. 

A  Piece  of  Steel  in  the  Eye  for  Twenty-nine 
Years — Singular  Results  of  a  Surgical  Opera- 
tion.— Twenty  nine  years  ago,  while  building 
tho  Tomlinson  bridge  in  New  Haven,  Syl- 
vester Havens,  of  No.  30  Wooster  St.,  in  this 
city,  was  iifjured  in  the  right  eye  by  a  small 
and  sharp  pieco  of  steel,  which  flew  from  a 
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steel  roller  as  the  result  of  a  blow.  It  pained 
him  for  several  days,  but  gradually  the  pain 
■wore  off,  and  for  years  he  felt  no  other  inconve- 
nience from  it  than  this — that  he  would  occa- 
sionally see  objects  double.  The  eye  looked 
somewhat  different  from  the  other  eye,  but 
not  to  any  marked  degree.  Gradually  it  be- 
gan to  lose  the  power  of  sight.  This  was 
many  years  after  the  accident. 

Finally  the  eye  lost  all  power  of  sight — be- 
came totally  blind.  It  did  not  present  such  an 
appearance  however.  In  this  way  it  contin- 
ued for  fourteen  years,  causing,  if  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  no  pain.  About  six  weeks 
ago  a  boil  made  its  appearance  on  the  inside 
of  his  right  nostril.  Its  obstinately  painful 
character  led  him  to  puncture  it  with  the 
small  blade  of  a  penknife,  when  out  came, 
among  some  purulent  matter,  the  iudentical 
little  bit  of  steel  which  had  entered  his  eye 
twenty-nine  years  ago  !  The  sore  healed,  but 
afterward  he  became  conscious  of  a  dimness 
in  his  remaining  (left)  eye,  as  if  there  was  a 
vail  over  it.  He  consulted  a  New  York  ocu- 
list, who  found  it  to  be  the  result  of  sj^mpa- 
thetic  action  from  the  nerves  of  the  other  eye, 
and  advised  him  to  have  the  right  eye  (which 
had  been  for  some  years  totally  blind)  removed 
from  its  socket.  This,  he  told  S.  H.,  could 
save  him  from  becoming  totally  blind.  After 
returning  home  he  decided  to  do  this.  The 
patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form and  the  eye  extracted,  for  a  glass  one  in 
due  time  to  take  its  place.  Curiously  enough, 
any  ray  of  light  that  enters  the  apartment 
pains  the  empty  socket  of  the  departed  eye. 
Even  a  picture  with  a  gilt  frame,  hanging  on 
the  opposite  wall,  had  to  be  turned  face  to  the 
wall,  the  reflection  of  the  gilt  frame  in  the 
darkened  room  being  painfully  perceptible. 
This  sensitiveness,  however,  is  rapidly  wear- 
ing off,  if  it  be  not  already  gone,  and  he  will 
soon,  no  doubt,  be  out  of  doors  again. 

In  a  world  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  like 
a  desolate,  thorny  wilderness,  how  precious, 
how  comfortable,  how  safe,  are  the  leadings 
of  Christ,  the  good  Shepherd;  who  said,  "I 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine." — 
J.  Wbolman. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — The  French  Official  Journal  pronounces 
the  alleged  letter  of  President  Thiers  to  the  Pope  a  for- 
gery. On  the  14th  a  terrible  explosion  occurred  at  the 
powder  works  of  St.  Marie,  Vincennes.  The  accident 
occurred  from  the  unloading  of  some  powder  carts  in 
too  close  proximity  to  the  machinery  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  projectiles.  The  destruction  of  property 
was  great,  but  the  loss  of  life  has  been  comparatively 
small,  only  six  persons  having  been  killed. 

Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  having  declined  the 
appointment  of  Archbishop  of  Paris,  it  has  been  offered 
to  Guibert,  Bishop  of  Tours,  who  has  accepted  it. 

The  committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  army  has  adopted  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory service,  and  the  National  Guard  will,  therefore,  be 
disarmed  throughout  the  country. 

Thiers  informed  a  deputation  of  the  members  of  the 
Left  in  the  Assembly,  that  the  state  of  siege  in  Paris 
will  shortly  be  raised,  and  that  the  capital  will  be  re- 
moved to  that  city  after  the  recess  in  the  Tenth  month 
next. 

The  Minister  of  Marine,  in  an  address  before  the 
Assembly,  gave  explicit  contradiction  to  the  report 
■which  obtained  publicity  that  a  thousand  women,  ar- 
rested in  Paris  as  incendiaries,  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Versailles  army,  were  to  be  transported  to  Cayenne. 


Americans  in  Paris  are  endeavoring  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Communist  prisoners  as  colonists.  They  are 
wanted  for  Lower  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 

The  French  government  is  negotiating  with  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  restoration  of  four  hundred  railroad  cars 
seized  during  the  war. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  French  army  is  reported 
at  230,000  men. 

The  military*  commander  of  Paris  has  notified  the 
managers  of  theatres,  cafes  and  other  places  of  public 
resort,  that  they  must  all  be  closed  at  midnight. 

The  government  has  dispatched  a  representative  to 
induce  the  British  government  to  a  modification  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and  England  which 
was  made  in  1860. 

The  deputies  in  the  Assembly  from  provinces  occu- 
pied by  the  German  troops,  are  earnestly  pressing  the 
policy  of  anticipating  future  payments  of  the  indem- 
nity, so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  Germans  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  treaty  proposes. 

Owing  to  delay  caused  by  certain  technicalities,  the 
delivery  of  the  first  half  milliard  of  the  indemnity  to  the 
Germans  is  not  yet  consummated. 

A  great  fire  was  occasioned  at  Rheims  on  the  16th, 
by  the  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  petroleum.  Fifty 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  explosion,  and 
many  buildings  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
burned. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  says,  the  regular  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative to  France  will  be  postponed  until  after  the 
complete  evacuation  of  French  territory  by  the  German 
armies. 

A  Prussian  journal  gives  the  following  summary  of 
the  captures  made  by  the  Germans  in  the  late  war  with 
France,  viz  :  5,817  cannon,  of  all  calibres :  at  Sedan  490 ; 
Toul,  197;  Strasbourg,  1070;  Metz,  541;  Thionville, 
200;  Longuy,  200;  Paris,  1959.  Mitrailleurs,  171. 
The  number  of  prisoners  445,769.  This,  with  the  heavy 
indemnity  and  the  wide  spread  devastation,  makes  an 
appalling  sum  total  of  injury  inflicted. 

The  Provincial  Correspondence  says,  Germany  watch- 
es with  calmness  and  sympathy  the  re-development  of 
France.  Her  only  desire  is  to  bring  about,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  relations. 

The  Minister  of  War  in  Austria  reports,  that  that 
country  is  already  able  to  furnish  an  army  of  650,000 
men.  Count  Von  Beust,  in  a  speech  supporting  the 
estimates,  said  now  was  the  best  time  for  thoroughly 
organizing  the  army  without  creating  distrust.  The 
Austrian  government  has  formally  ratified  the  natural! 
zation  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  an  excited  debate  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  upon  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  nation,  intro- 
duced by  the  opposition,  who  demand  a  vigorous  pro 
secution  of  the  war  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Cuba.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  island  should  not  be  sold  to  the  United 
States,  but  must  be  kept  at  any  cost. 

A  deputation  from  the  American  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance was  received  by  Prince  Gortschakofi'  a  few  days 
since,  and  their  address  to  the  Czar  was  presented  and 
favorably  received.  The  address  consists  of  an  earnest 
and  able  plea  in  favor  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  en 
tire  religious  liberty,  and  the  Czar  is  entreated  to  con 
fer  these  blessings  on  all  his  subjects. 

The  London  Times  makes  the  New  York  riots  the 
text  for  an  article  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land, which  concludes  as  follows  :  "  If  Irish  feuds  are 
as  implacable  in  America  as  they  are  in  Ireland,  and 
more  sanguinary,  Irishmen  must  ask  themselves 
whether  the  Irish  nature  is  not  more  responsible  for 
the  troubles  in  Ireland  than  English  misrule." 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  debate  on  the  army 
reorganization,  Earl  Derby  astonished  the  tory  mem- 
bers by  denouncing  the  purchase  system  and  proposing 
a  fair  scheme  for  the  retirement  of  officers.  The  Earl 
of  Caervarvon  vainly  sought  to  break  the  force  of  Earl 
Derby's  arguments. 

The  arsenal  at  Rio  Janeiro  has  been  totally  destroyed 
by  fire.    The  loss  exceeds  $1,500,000. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  17th  says  :  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoffhas  expressed  to  the  deputation  of  the  American 
Evangelical  Alliance  the  sympathy  of  the  Czar  with 
the  object  of  their  prayers,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty  in  Russia. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  has 
made  its  appearance  in  several  places  in  Poland. 

The  North  German  Gazette  sharply  reproves  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Germany  for  their  encroachments 
on  the  civil  power. 

London,  7th  mo.  17th.— Consols,  93&.  U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  92J;  of  1867,  91% ;  ten-forties,  91J. 

Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8J  a  9d. ;  Orleans,  9Jd. 
California  white  wheat,  lis.  6rf. ;  red  winter,  lis.;  red 
spring,  10s.  id.  a  10s.  6d.  per  100  pounds. 
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United  States.— -Miscellaneous.  —  On  the  12t 
savage  and  disgraceful  riot  occurred  in  New  York 
consequence  of  an  attempted  parade  of  the  Orangei 
to  celebrate  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  animo 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  brought  them  into  collision  v 
the  police  and  military  who  were  ordered  to  protect  I 
procession.  In  the  conflict  about  forty  persons 
killed  and  four  or  five  times  that  number  wounc 
many  of  whom  have  since  died.  About  200  of  the  r 
were  arrested  and  placed  in  prison. 

The  number  of  interments  in  Philadelphia,  fromH 
first  to  the  eighth  of  this  month,  was  379,  including  ■ 
children  under  two  years  of  age.  There  were  81  de?H 
of  cholera  infantum.  From  the  8th  to  the  15th  ill 
the  interments  numbered  460,  including  263  under  1 
years  of  age.  There  were  2  deaths  of  cholera,  fivfl 
cholera  morbus,  and  113  cholera  infantum. 

The  President  has  directed  the  Attorney  General! 
rigidly  enforce  the  bill  passed  for  the  suppression! 
outrages  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  North  Carol;! 
Additional  assistant  attorneys  will  be  appointed,  ;1 
the  law  strictly  enforced  every  where  in  the  South.  I 

The  latest  revised  tables  at  the  Census  Office  si  I 
the  following  aggregate  population  of  all  the  States  I 
organized  Territories.  The  uncivilized  Indians  do! 
seem  to  be  included.  White,  33,581,680;  colo! 
4,879,323;  Indians,  25,733;  Japanese,  55;  Chinl 
63,196.    Total,  38,539,987. 

Ely  S.  Parker,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I 
resigned  in  consequence  of  disagreements  with  I 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  President  Granll 
his  letter  accepting  General  Parker's  resignation,  bil 
testimony  to  his  integrity  and  ability.  He  says,  "  Yl 
management  of  the  Indian  bureau  has  been  in  en| 
harmony  with  my  policy,  which  I  hope  will  tend  to 
civilization  of  the  Indian  race.  It  has  also  been  ; 
and  discreet."  General  Parker  is  a  Seneca  Indian, : 
was  General  Grant's  chief  of  staff  throughout  the 
war. 

The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  17th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  1 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  115 ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1862,  114 ;  di 
1867,  112J  ;  ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  112J.  Super 
flour,  $4.40  a  $5 ;  finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.75.  N 
Chicago  spring  wheat,  $1.43;  No.  2  do.,  $1.38  a  SI. 
red  western,  $1.37  a  $1.40  ;  amber  do.,  $1.44  a  SI, 
white  Michigan,  $1.50  a  $1.55.  Oats,  66  a  70 
Western  mixed  corn,  71  a  71  £  cts. ;  yellow,  74 
choice  white,  82  cts.  Middling  cotton,  20|  a  21f 
Philadelphia. — Cotton,  21  a  21}  cts.  for  uplands  ; 
New  Orleans.  Flour,  $5  a  $8.50  per  bbl.  Old  west 
red  wheat,  $1.48  a  $1.50 ;  new  southern,  $1.35  a  $1 
New  rye,  90  cts.  Yellow  corn,  72£  a  73  cts. ;  mi: 
western,  71  cts.  Oats,  64  a  66  cts.  Lard,  10  £  cts.  Clo1 
seed,  9  a  10  cts.  Timothy,  $4.50.  The  arrivals  : 
sales  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Avenue  Drove-yard,  reac 
about  2,800  head.  Extra  sold  at  1\  a  8  cts.;  fai 
good,  6  a  7  cts.,  and  common  4  a  §\  cts.  per  lb.  gr 
Of  sheep,  17,100  sold  at  5  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  Hj 
sold  at  7  a  7%  cts.  net  for  prime  corn  fed.  Chicagt 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1,161  a  $1.17.  No.  2  mi 
corn,  5l|  cts.  No.  2  oats,  49  £  cts.  Rye,  59  a  60 
Barley,  75  cts.  St.  Louis. — Cotton,  19  J  cts.  No.  2 
winter  wheat,  $1.24  a  $1.25.  Corn,  48  cts.  Oats,  4 
42  cts.  Barley,  70  cts.  Rye,  55  a  60  cts.  Lard,  1 
10J  cts.  Baltimore. — Amber  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.55 ;  g 
to  prime  red,  #1.38  a  $1.55  ;  common  to  fair,  $1.5 
f  1.35.  Mixed  western  corn,  70  cts. ;  yellow,  72  a  73  j 
southern  white,  76  a  78  cts.  New  oats,  56  a  60 
Cincinnati.— New  family  flour,  $6.25  a  $6.50.  New 
wheat,  $1.21  a  $1.24.  Corn,  55  a  56  cts.  Oats,  50  s 
cts.    Barley,  80  a  90  cts.    Lard,  10^  cts. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDI 
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A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  c 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 
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Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelpl 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
Near  Frankford,  [Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wok 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boarc 

Managers. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
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Galileo. 

(Continued  from  page  383.) 

i  a  letter  written  in  the  First  month  of 
),  he  says  :  "  I  am  at  present  staying  at 
dee  for  the  purpose  of  getting  printed  some 
3rvations  which  I  have  been  making  on 
celestial  bodies  by  means  of  a  telescope 
ch  I  have,  and  being  infinitely  amazed 
■eat,  so  do  I  give  infinite  thanks  to  God, 
>  has  been  pleased  to  make  me  the  first 
jrver  of  marvelous  things,  unrevealod  to 
jone  ages.  I  had  already  ascertained  that 
moon  was  a  body  most  similar  to  the 
h,  and  had  shown  our  Most  Serene  master 
mch,  but  imperfectly,  not  having  such  an 
)llent  telescope  as  I  now  possess,  which, 
des  showing  me  the  moon,  has  revealed 
ie  a  multitude  of  fixed  stars  never  yet  seen; 
g  more  than  ten  times  the  number  of 
1  that  can  be  seen  with  the  unassisted 
Moreover,  I  have  ascertained  what  has 
lys  been  a  matter  of  controversy  among 
osophers  ;  namely,  the  nature  of  the  Milky 
But  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  is  the 
overy  I  have  made  of  four  new  planets :  I 
3  observed  their  proper  motions  in  rela- 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  and 
rein  they  differ  from  all  the  other  motions 
he  other  stars.  And  these  new  planets 
e  round  another  very  great  star,  in  the 
e  way  as  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  perad- 
;ure  the  other  known  planets,  move  round 
Sun.  As  soon  as  my  tract  is  printed, 
ih,  as  an  advertisement,  I  intend  sending 
1  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  I  shall 
.  a  copy  to  the  Most  Serene  Grand  Duke, 
ther  with  an  excellent  telescope,  which 
enable  him  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
h  of  these  novelties." 

1610,  those  satellites  of  Jupiter,  whose 
;ence  was  thus  announced,  were  an  es- 
il  object  of  curiosity. 
During  the  Easter  recess  Galileo  visited 
Hourt  of  Tuscany,  for  the  express  purpose 
lowing  the  Grand  Duke  the  new  satellites, 
highness  asked  for  and  obtained  the  gift 
ie  telescope  with  which  the  discovery  had 
made,  though  Galileo  ultimately,  as  it 
ars,  kept  it  in  his  own  hands  ;  and  it  did 
>ecome  the  property  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
died  in  Galileo's  life-time,  but  of  his  suc- 


cessor. It  may  well  be  believed  that  Galileo 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  his 
1  old  discoverer,'  as  he  affectionately  calls  this 
telescope,  oven  to  gratify  the  Grand  Duke's 
whim. 

"  We  learn  from  Galileo's  correspondence 
with  Vinta,  that  the  second  edition  of  his 
'Nuncius  Sidereus,'  or  'Messenger  of  the 
Stars,'  was  put  into  press  in  less  than  two 
months,  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, which,  by  an  after-thought,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Grand  Duke.  At  the  same  time, 
he  tells  us,  he  reprinted  his  treatise  on  the 
'  Use  of  the  Geometric  and  Military  Compass,' 
of  which  there  was  not  a  single  copy  Left. 
Besides  this,  he  was  continually  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  compasses,  of  which, 
since  1596,  more  than  three  hundred  had 
passed  through  his  hands.  Of  the  telescopes 
he  had  manufactured  above  a  hundred,  with 
great  cost  and  labor ;  and  of  these,  but  ten 
were  capable  of  showing  the  satellites  and  the 
fixed  stars. 

"  Throughout  Florence  the  excitement  was 
immense.  Every  one  desired  to  possess  a 
Venetian  glass.  Alessandro  Sertini,  a  clever 
advocate  and  old  friend  of  Galileo,  writes  an 
amusing  letter  describing  the  irrepressible 
curiosity  of  some  of  his  friends  on  hearing 
that  the  Venetian  courier  had  brought  him  a 
small  box  from  Galileo.  There  must  surely 
be  a  telescope  in  it.  The  box  must  be  opened 
then  and  there.  When  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain no  telescope,  but  only  the  'Nuncius  Si- 
dereus,' still  the  curiosity  did  not  abate. 
Sertini  was  forced  to  read  that  portion  of  the 
'  Nuncius'  relating  to  the  new  planets  aloud 
to  a  circle  assembled  at  a  friend's  house. 

"The  whole  University  crowded  to  hear 
his  three  lectures  on  the  satellites.  Most 
were  convinced;  a  few  merely  pretended  to 
be  convinced  ;  and  a  small  minority  declared 
that  even  if  they  were  forced  to  look  through 
the  telescope  and  see  the  satellites,  they  would 
not  believe  them  to  be  in  the  sky,  '  because  the 
heavens  were  unchangeable.'  The  force  of  this 
argument  is  obvious:  the  satellites  were  not 
there  before  Galileo  saw  them. 

"From  the  letters  of  Martin  Hasdale,  an 
Englishman  settled  at  Prague,  we  get  an 
amusing  account  of  the  wordy  war  waged 
against  Galileo.  Magiui,  a  native  of  Padua, 
but  professor  at  Bologna,  had  declared  super- 
ciliously that  Galileo  had  deceived  himself  or 
that  his  telescope  had  deceived  him,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  he  (Magini)  had  been  for  a 
moment  deceived  by  the  sight  of  three  suns 
on  the  occasion  of  viewing  a  solar  eclipse 
through  some  colored  spectacles  which  he 
had  made  himself.  It  was  utterly  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  such  a  thing  could  exist  as 
that  four  planets  were  constantly  chasing 
each  other  round  a  larger  planet  I"  Magini's 
secretary,  Martin  Horky,  wrote  to  the  cele- 
brated Kepler  that  he  will  die  defore  he  will 
concede  to  that  Italian  (Galileo)  his  four 
planets,  and  published  a  book  on  the  subject, 


in  which  he  gravely  argues  that  as  we  had 
done  very  well  without  these  new  planets 
hitherto,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  their 
thus  starting  into  existence  !  "  Wedderburn, 
a  Scotchman  then  studying  at  Padua,  an- 
swered with  the  dry  humor  of  his  nation, 
that  the  evident  use  of  the  new  planets  was 
to  torment  and  put  to  confusion  Horky  and 
all  superstitious  astrologers." 

In  the  7th  mo.  1610,  Galileo  discovered 
Saturn's  ring,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
the  phases  of  Venus.  "  The  discovery  of  the 
phases  of  Venus  was  felt  by  Galileo  to  be 
highly  important,  as  containing  in  it  the  solu- 
tion of  that  vast  problem,  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  Copernican  system." 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  at  his  expense,  Galileo  proceed- 
ed to  Eome  to  show  his  discoveries,  "  and  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal,  did  Galileo  dis- 
play his  '  celestial  novelties,'  as  they  were 
styled,  the  satellites,  Saturn's  ring,  and  the 
phases  of  Venus,  to  a  crowd  of  Cardinals  and 
Monsignori,  adding  his  latest  discovery,  that 
of  the  sOlar  spots." 

The  Copernican  theory  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  Galileo  had  re- 
vived, was  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Aris- 
totle— the  accepted  authority  of  tbat  age, — 
and  to  the  system  of  belief  in  relation  to  these 
subjects  held  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
To  advance  such  opinions  was  consequently 
to  incur  the  danger  of  being  considered  hereti- 
cal, a  danger  which  at  that  time  involved  the 
probability  of  the  severest  penalties  and  of 
personal  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Galileo  early  foresaw  the  trouble  which 
awaited  him  if  these  views  were  brought 
under  the  ban  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and 
judiciously  labored  to  show  that  his  disco- 
veries were  not  necessarily  hostile  to  religion, 
seeing  that  scripture  was  silent  upon  many  of 
the  sciences,  and  that  so  little  notice  of  as- 
tronomy appears  in  it  that  the  names  of  all 
the  planets  were  not  mentioned.  In  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  friends  who  had  been  advocating 
his  views  before  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess, 
with  much  earnestness  and  success,  he  thus 
expressed  himself  in  reference  to  the  apparent 
conflict  between  them  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  well  said  by 
Madama  Serenissima,  and  insisted  on  by  your 
reverence,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  cannot 
err,  and  that  the  decrees  therein  contained 
are  absolutely  true  and  inviolable.  But  I 
should  in  your  place  have  added  that,  though 
Scripture  cannot  err,  its  expounders  and  in- 
terpreters are  liable  to  err  in  many  ways; 
and  one  error  in  particular  would  be  most 
grave  and  most  frequent,  if  we  always  stop- 
ped short  at  the  literal  signification  of  tho 
words.  For  in  this  wise  not  only  many  con- 
tradictions would  be  apparent,  but  grave 
heresies  and  blasphemies.  Holy  Scripture 
and  nature  are  both  emanations  from  the 
Divine  word ;  the  former  dictated  by  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  the  latter,  the  executrix  of  God's  com- 
mands.   Holy  Scripture  has  to  be  accommo 
dated  to  the  common  understanding  in  many 
things  which  differ  in  reality  from  the  terms 
used  in  speaking  of  them. 

"And  who  can  assert  or  sustain  that,  in 
speaking  incidentally  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
earth,  or  of  other  created  bodies,  Scripture 
should  have  elected  to  restrain  itself  rigor 
ously  to  the  strict  signification  of  the  words 
used?  May  it  not  be,  that,  had  the  truth 
been  represented  to  us  bare  and  naked,  its  in- 
tention would  have  been  annulled,  from  the 
vulgar  being  thereby  rendered  more  contu- 
macious and  difficult  of  persuasion  in  the 
articles  concerning  their  salvation  ?  This, 
then,  being  conceded,  and  it  being  manifest 
that  two  truths  cannot  be  contrary  to  each 
other,  it  becomes  the  office  of  wise  expounders 
to  labor  till  they  find  how  to  make  these  pas- 
sages of  Holy  Writ  concordant  with  those 
conclusions,  of  which  either  necessary  demon- 
stration or  the  evidence  of  our  senses  have 
made  us  sure  and  certain." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dominican  monks  of  the  convent  "St. 
Mark,"  who  denounced  it  to  the  authorities 
of  Rome.  Galileo,  to  vindicate  himself  against 
these  charges,  wrote  to  several  influential 
persons  in  that  city,  defending  himself  by  ad- 
ducing various  quotations  from  the  Psalms 
and  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends  even  went  to  Rome 
to  plead  for  himself  and  for  the  Oopernican 
doctrine.  But  though  he  counted  numerous 
friends  among  the  cardinals  and  learned  eccle- 
siastics, not  to  speak  of  the  host  of  laymen 
whose  adherence  he  had  gained,  the  Domini- 
can's ignorance  eventually  gained  the  day. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Index  which  had 
previously  prohibited  Copernicus'  book,  now 
decreed,  in  1616,  that  "the  doctrine  attributed 
to  Copernicus,  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  to  be  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  therefore  not  to  be  held  nor  de- 
fended." "  This  decree  was  a  great  blow  to 
Galileo,  who  had  hoped  for  a  far  different  re- 
sult. It  was  a  small  thing  to  him  that  he 
escaped  personal  censure.  Convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  theory,  and  having 
convinced  others  daily,  in  hall  and  antecham- 
ber, wherever  he  could  find  listeners,  the  con- 
demnation of  that  theory  was  not  only  a  proof 
of  the  willing  subservience  of  the  Congrega- 
tion to  the  views  of  an  unscientific  and  per- 
haps prejudiced  Pope  [Paul  V.,]  but  seemed 
to  him  to  be  likely  to  damage  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  bring  into  disre- 
pute that  Church  of  which  he  was  a  sincere 
and  faithful  member.  Of  all  the  calumnies 
raised  by  his  enemies,  the  only  one  which 
affected  him  painfully,  was  that  which  accused 
him  of  being  a  bad  Catholic." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Night  in  the  Jungles  of  Ceylon. — I  know 
nothing  more  interesting  than  the  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  wild  denizens  of  mountain 
and  plain,  lake  and  river.  There  is  always 
something  new  to  admire  in  the  boundless 
works  of  creation.  There  is  a  charm  in  every 
sound  in  Nature  where  the  voice  of  man  is 
seldom  heard  to  disturb  her  works.  Every 
sound  gladdens  the  ear  in  the  stillness  of  soli- 
tude, when  night  has  overshadowed  the  earth 
and  all  sleep  but  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest.    Then  I  have  often  banished  all  ideas 


of  rest  and  have  silently  wandered  from  the 
tent  to  listen  to  the  solemn  quiet  of  night, 

I  have  seen  the  tired  coolies  stretched 
round  the  smouldering  fires  sound  asleep  after 
their  day's  march,  wrapped  in  white  clothes, 
like  so  many  corpses,  laid  upon  the  ground. 
The  flickering  logs  on  the  great  pile  of  em- 
bers crackling  and  sinking  as  they  consume ; 
now  falling  suddenly  and  throwing  up  a  show- 
er of  sparks,  then  resting  again  in  a  dull  red 
heat,  casting  a  silvery  moonlike  glare  upon 
the  foliage  of  the  spreading  trees  above.  A 
little  farther  on,  and  the  horses  standing 
sleepily  at  their  tethers,  their  heads  drooping 
in  a  doze.  Beyond  them,  and  all  is  darkness 
and  wilderness.  No  human  dwelling  or  being 
beyond  the  little  encampment  I  have  quitted; 
the  dark  lake  reflecting  the  stars  like  a  mirror, 
and  the  thin  cresent  moon  giving  a  pale  and 
indistinct  glare  which  just  makes  night  vis- 
lble. 

It  is  a  lovely  hour  then  to  wander  forth  and 
wait  for  wild  sounds.  All  is  still  except  the 
tiny  hum  of  the  musketoes.  Then  the  low 
chuckling  note  of  the  nighthawk  sounds  soft 
and  melancholy  in  the  distance  ;  and  again 
all  is  still,  save  the  heavy  and  impatient 
stamp  of  a  horse  as  the  musketoes  irritate 
him  by  their  bites.  Quiet  again  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, when  presently  the  loud  alarm  of  the 
plover  rings  over  the  plain — "  Did  he  do  it?" 
the  bird's  harsh  cry  speaks  these  words  as 
plainly  as  a  human  being.  This  alarm  is  a 
certain  warning  that  some  beast  is  stalking 
abroad  which  has  disturbed  it  from  its  roost, 
but  presently  it  is  again  hushed. 

The  loud  hoarse  bark  of  an  elk  now  unexpec- 
tedly startles  the  ear;  presently  it  is  replied 
to  by  another,  and  once  more  the  plover 
shrieks  "Did  he  do  it?"  and  a  peacock  wak- 
ing on  his  roost  gives  one  loud  scream  and 
sleeps  again. 

The  heavy  and  regular  splashing  of  water 
now  marks  the  measured  tread  of  a  single  ele- 
phant as  he  roams  out  into  the  cooled  lake, 
and  you  can  hear  the  more  gentle  falling  of 
water  as  he  spouts  a  shower  over  his  body. 
Hark  at  the  deep  guttural  sigh  of  pleasure 
that  travels  over  the  lake  like  a  moan  of  the 
wind ! — what  giant  lungs  to  heave  such  a 
breath ;  but  hark  again !  There  was  a  fine 
trumpet !  as  clear  as  any  bugle  note  blown 
by  a  hundred  breaths  it  rung  through  the 
still  air.  How  beautiful ;  There  !  the  note  is 
answered ;  not  by  so  fine  a  tone,  but  by  discor- 
dant screams  and  roars  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  louder  splashing  tells  that  the 
herd  is  closing  up  to  the  old  bull.  Like  dis- 
tant thunder  a  deep  roar  growls  across  the 
lake  as  the  old  monarch  mutters  to  himself  in 
angry  impatience. 

Then  the  long,  tremulous  hoot  of  the  owl 
disturbs  the  night,  mingled  with  the  harsh 
cries  of  flights  of  water-fowl,  which  doubtless 
the  elephants  have  disturbed  while  bathing. 

Once  more  all  sounds  sink  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  the  low,  grating  roar  of  a  leop- 
ard nearer  home  warns  the  horses  of  their 
danger  and  wakes  up  the  sleeping  horsekeep- 
er,  who  piles  fresh  wood  upon  the  fires,  and 
the  bright  blaze  shoots  up  among  the  trees 
and  throw  a  dull,  ruddy  glow  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  And  morning  comes  at 
length  ushered  in,  before  night  has  yet  depart- 
ed, by  the  strong,  shrill  cry  of  the  great  fish- 
eagle,  as  he  sits  on  the  topmost  bough  of 
some  forest  tree  and  at  measured  periods 
repeats  his  quivering  and  unearthly  yell  like 


an  evil  spirit  calling.  But  hark  at  tt 
dull,  low  note  of  indescribable  pain  and  suff 
ing !  long  and  heavy  it  swells  and  dies  aw; 
It  is  the  devil-bird;  and  whoever  sees  tt 
bird  must  surely  die  soon  after,  according 
Cingalese  superstition. 

A  more  cheering  sound  charms  the  ear 
the  gray  tint  of  morning  makes  the  stf 
grow  pale ;  clear,  rich  notes,  now  prolong 
and  full,  now  plaintive  and  low,  set  the  exa 
pie  to  other  singing  birds,  as  the  bulbul,  fit 
to  awake,  proclaims  the  morning.  Wild,  jn 
gle-like  songs  the  birds  indulge  in;  not  li 
our  steady  thrushes  of  Old  England,  I 
charming  in  their  quaintness.  The  jun< 
partridge  now  wakes  up,  and  with  his  lo 
cries  subdues  all  other  sounds,  until  the  e 
merous  peacocks,  perched  on  the  high  tre 
around  the  lake,  commence  their  discorda 
yells,  which  master  everything. — S.  Baker, 


For  "The  Friend 

Observations  on  Worship,  Ministry,  Separations,; 

"I  was  educated,"  says  an  eminent,  c 
parted  minister,  "in  the  belief  that  divii 
worship  was  performed  in  spirit  and  in  trut 
and  that  the  qualification  for  this  essenti 
duty  was  to  be  waited  for  in  the  silence  of.- 
flesh.  When  in  meeting  I  endeavored  to  ha 
my  mind  gathered  from  all  visible  things,  ai 
at  times  was  favored  with  the  presence  oft 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  who  is  in  t! 
midst  of  those  who  are  met  together  in  1 
name,  sometimes  tendering  my  spirit  wi 
his  goodness,  and  at  others  instructing  me 
those  things  which  pertain  to  salvation;  ai 
I  felt  it  a  religious  duty  diligently  to  atter 
all  the  meetings  to  which  I  belonged  as  thd 
came  in  course." 

This  was  in  the  days  of  his  minority,  durh 
which,  he  says,  he  was  induced  to  attend 
Methodist  meeting  several  times,  upon  whi< 
he  remarks :  "  I  never  saw  anything  amoriiyl 
them  that  attracted  me,  or  produced  any  d 
satisfaction  with  my  own  religious  professio 
On  the  contrary,  in  some  of  their  pray^a 
meetings  the  passions  appeared  to  be  mm 
excited,  and  their  efforts  to  convert  perso: 
from  their  evil  ways  that  they  might  'g, 
ion,'  as  they  call  it,  seemed  to  opera;'' 

~ 'i  mill 


much  through  the  nervous  system.  Famili 
association  with  other  professors,  or  atten 
ing  their  meetings,  appears  to  me  quite  it 
proper  for  the  members  of  our  Society.  Tho: 
whose  feelings  are  lively  may  be  caught  I 
the  excitement,  and  receive  a  bias  which  nu 
unsettle  them  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  throu^ 
life." 

How  evident  is  the  prejudicial  effect  of  tb 
familiar  mingling,  upon  some  in  the  static 
of  ministers  amongst  us,  who  bring  with  the 
from  their  attendance  upon  "revival  met 
ings,"  as  they  are  called,  something  of  tl 
same  sensational  manner  of  treating  religk 
as  is  found  therein,  by  which  the  head  rath 
than  the  heart,  the  natural  rather  than  ti 
spiritual  senses,  are  gratified  and  instructed 
In  reference  to  silent  worship  our  auth 
writes  :  "  There  is  a  material  difference  I 
tween  what  we  call  good  thoughts  and  beit 
brought  to  sit  under  the  teachings  of  Cb  ' 
in  our  hearts,  when  assembled  for  divine 
ship.  His  words  are  spirit,  and  they  are 
to  the  soul;  but  the  wanderings  of  the 
in  contemplating  religious  truths,  without 
influence  of  his  Spirit,  must  end  in  barren" 
and  poverty.  Hence  it  is  our  chief  busi 
to  labor  to  get  to  a  state  of  humble  waitin 
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e  Him,  that  we  may  be  instructed  by  the 
icious  words  that  still  proceed  from  Him 
his  spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart." 
[f  this  was  our  engagement  when  assem- 
d  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  how 
uld  it  free  us  from  the  faith-destroying  ex- 
ise  of  the  natural  mind  and  wisdom  in  the 
b  of  the  ministry,  making  our  religious 
etings  seasons  for  unsavory  declamation. 

oratorical  displays  in  word  and  manner, 
the  burdening  of  the  living  members  who 
i  enabled  to  penetrate  beneath  the  outward 
nifestation,  with  ears  qualified  to  "  try 
rds  as  the  mouth  tasteth  meat."  Such  a 
oistry  is  one  of  the  trials  of  the  church  in 
•  day,  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  faithful 
or  towards  the  authors  of  it,  that  they  may 

brought  to  see  the  harm  they  are  doing, 
iveakening  the  faith  of  their  hearers  in  di- 
e  inspiration. 

Vhile  this  and  other  trials  are  besetting 
church,  it  behoves  us  to  endeavor  to  keep 
)ur  posts,  occupying  the  gifts  entrusted  to 
in  the  endeavor  to  remove,  as  far  as  may 
the  causes  of  jarring  and  discord,  accord- 
to  the  sentiment  of  our  author  who,  in 
3,  remarked  in  conversation  on  the  pecu- 
1  state  of  our  Society,  that  he  "  did  not 
te  with  Friends  running  out  of  a  back 
it,  to  get  away  from  trouble.    Our  place  is 
stand  firm,  contending  for  the  truth  and 
losing  wrong  things  as  they  appear.  Sepa- 
bn  deprives  those  who  leave  of  the  oppor- 
ity  of  opposing  error  in  the  members  from 
om  they  have  separated ;  and  none  know 
v  soon  something  may  again  arise  among 
mselves  to  create  contention,  and  lead  to 
ther  separation.    If  we  keep  our  places, 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  for  the  truth, 
against  all  departures  from  it,  though  at 
time  we  do  not  see  the  effect,  yet  we  may 
eve  that  the  Lord  will  carry  that  testi- 
ly home  to  the  hearts  of  some,  so  that  it 
arise  from  time  to  time  with  convincing 
per,  and  finally  prevail.    Jerusalem  is  a 
densome  stone  to  those  who  would  pervert 
turn  judgment  backward,  and  the  Lord 
save  by  few  or  many. 
The  trials  of  this  day  are  hard  to  bear, 
if  they  drive  us  more  and  more  to  the 
iter,  and  keep  out  a  light  spirit,  and  deepen 
n  the  blessed  Truth,  so  that  our  example 
be  effectual  to  draw  others  to  the  love  of 
hey  will  bo  great  blessings  to  us,  and  fit 
'or  greater  service  in  the  Lord's  church 
vineyard.    We  have  depended  much  on 
another,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  Lord 
le  for  guidance,  wisdom,  and  strength  ; 
He  has  boen  taking  from  us  fathers  and 
hers,  and  permitting  the  spirit  of  separa- 
te get  in,  by  which  many  Friends  have 
l  alienated  from  each  other.    The  unity 
he  Spirit  being  greatly  lost,  the  strength 
ch  it  gives  is  much  withdrawn.    There  is 
vay  by  which  the  strength  of  the  church 
be  restored  but  by  the  members  coming 
c  to  the  first  principle,  of  individual  wait- 
ipon  the  Lord,  and  seeking  to  receive  from 
l  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  He  would  re- 
i  to  us,  and  show  us  our  real  condition  ; 
1  He  would  have  us  to  come  out  of,  and 
high  and  holy  way  He  would  have  us  to 
J  in.    His  mercies  are  the  same  from 
iration  to  generation;  and  when  we  are 
tly  humbled  and  brought  back,  He  will 
lesceud  again  to  our  low  estate,  and  lift 
p  and  put  songs  of  praise  into  our  mouths ; 
the  children  will  be  enabled  to  join  in 


thanksgiving  and  praise  to  his  great  and  ever- 
adorable  Name." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Mock  Humility. 

It  is  related  of  Charles  Wesley,  the  cele 
brated  Methodist  preacher,  that  a  woman 
once  came  to  him,  complaining  that  she  was 
the  chief  of  sinners,  the  worst  of  transgressors 
utterly  lost  and  helpless.  Ho  replied,  "  I  have 
no  doubt,  Madam,  that  you  are  bad  enough." 
She  instantly  flew  into  a  passion,  and  declared 
that  she  was  no  worse  than  her  neighbors, 
accused  him  of  slandering  her,  and  from  her 
gestures  she  would  havo  boxed  his  ears  if  he 
had  not  suddenly  retired  from  the  room. 
This  incident  brings  to  mind  tho  anecdote 
that  is  told  of  a  very  nico  housekeeper,  who 
was  perhaps  unduly  and  excessively  particu- 
lar in  tho  care  of  her  house.  A  knock  on  the 
front  door  one  day  brought  her  there  to  give 
admittance  to  a  friend  who  had  called.  Open- 
ing the  door  she  invited  him  to  come  in,  if  he 
could,  on  account  of  the  dirt.  He  replied,  "  I 
will  try,"  and  picking  his  steps  very  carefully, 
as  if  crossing  a  muddy  street,  he  passed 
through  her  nice  entry. 

We  may  well  be  amused  at  such  occur- 
rences, but  they  are  only  illustrations  of  that 
mock  humility  which  a  close  observer  will 
find  largely  diffused  throughout  society,  and 
which  I  doubt  not  many  of  us  have  in  measure 
partaken  of.  I  can  well  remember,  in  my 
early  school-boy  days,  how  distinctly  this 
principle  was  exhibited.  A  boy,  in  conversa- 
tion, would  depreciate  his  own  abilities;  would 
say  he  was  not  able  to  understand  this  study, 
or  to  write  a  composition  like  that  companion; 
or  had  not  skill  and  strength  to  compete  in 
ball-playing  with  another;  and  all  this  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  himself  contradicted,  and 
his  vanity  gratified,  by  being  praised  for  his 
ability  or  skill.  School-boys  often  use  very 
expressive  terms;  and  this  practice  they  called 
"fishing  for  compliments." 

What  a  weakness  in  the  human  composi- 
tion, is  the  inordinate  love  of  approbation,  and 
how  much  watchfulness  and  how  many  strug- 
gles are  required  to  bring  and  keep  it  in  right 
control,  as  we  travel  on  the  path  towards 
Christian  perfection,  in  which  we  are  all  called 
to  walk  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  379.) 

"  1808.  11th  mo.  10th.  We  attended  Som- 
merty  Meeting  to  good  satisfaction.  Oh  I  may 
all,  who  are  thus  favored  in  public  opportu- 
nities of  waiting  on  and  worshipping  the  dear 
Master,  remember  these  times  of  refreshing 
derived  alone  from  him,  to  their  profit;  and 
evince  their  gratitude  of  soul  by  renewed 
dedication  and  obedience  in  days  to  come. 
We  went  with  J.  C.  to  his  home  and  dined ; 
several  Friends  being  with  us.  Here  our  be- 
loved friend  Joseph  Butler,  with  several 
others,  concluded  to  appoint  a  meeting  at 
Black  Creek,  just  for  Friends;  giving  us  liberty 
to  attend  ;  which  rather  enlarged  tho  oppor- 
tunity of  my  being  more  amongst  them  than 
could  well  be  come  at  iu  the  short  space  of 
time  I  had.  I  could  not  but  feel  bowed  in 
awful  thankfulness  under  the  power  of  the 
cross  before  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  He 
should  bo  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
his  servants  thus  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  one  more  neighborhood  or  meeting 


than  I  should  otherwise  have  done.  This,  I 
may  remark,  was  put  into  the  minds  of  my 
affectionate  friends  I  trust  by  the  good  Shep- 
herd who  careth  for  tho  flock :  not  from  a 
hint  from  me  to  any  one  of  them.  And  I  may 
truly  say,  although  I  am  glad  it  is  so,  yet  the 
prospect  is  truly  weighty,  and  I  rejoice  to  feel 
my  trust  alone  in  Him  who  is  able  to  perfect 
praise  unto  his  worthy  name  from  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings.  From  J.  C.'s  we  went 
to  his  brother  James'  the  same  evening,  feel- 
ing a  concern  to  visit  his  wife  who  is  under 
great  affliction  of  body.  O  m  iy  her  afflic- 
tions tend  to  the  purifying  of  her  mind.  This 
visit  was  conducive  to  my  peace,  and  I  be- 
lieved it  was  to  the  beloved  friends,  my  com- 
panions. 

"  11th.  James  bore  us  company  as  far  as 
E.  J.'s,  where  wo  stopped  to  get  dinner. 

After  which  James  returned  home,  and  

bore  us  company  to  J.  D.'s,  where  we  met 
that  night  with  our  friends  who  appointed 
the  meeting  at  the  before  mentioned  place.  I 
rejoiced  to  meet  with  them  ;  yet  the  prospect 
of  my  being  tho  means  of  calling  Friends  to- 
gether for  public  worship  was  truly  humbling 
to  me,  although  I  often  felt  encouraged  in  the 
secret  of  my  heart  to  stand  fast,  and  keep  a 
single  eye  to  the  Author  of  this  appointment; 
and  then  there  would  be  no  danger  but  He 
would  glorify  his  own  worthy  name  therein. 
A  hope  of  this  animating  kind  was  truly  as 
an  anchor  to  my  mind,  and  I  said  in  my  heart, 
It  is  enough.  This  was  my  exercise  when 
meeting  with  the  before-mentioned  Friends. 

"  12th.  This  morning,  as  soon  as  I  awaked, 
I  was  again  encouraged  in  a  degree  of  living 
faith  in  my  only  Helper,  that  He  approved  of 
this  meeting,  and  would  glorify  his  name;  at 
which  my  spirit  bowed  and  said,  It  is  enough. 
Even  so  be  it,  O  my  Father!  So  we  attended 
the  same,  and  now  surely  I  may  remark  with 
deep  gratitude  of  soul,  my  Master  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  O  such  proofs  of  his  goodness! 
May  they  be  remembered  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  my  faith  in  his  power  while  I  have  any 
life.  Father!  be  thou  pleased  so  to  continue 
thy  saving  help  through  this  little  journey, 
that  in  and  through  all,  thy  wonderful  good- 
ness, power,  and  love  may  be  promoted  :  That 
so  we,  thy  little  ones,  may  rejoice  evermore, 
and  in  everything  give  thanks. 

"13th.  Was  at  Black  Water  Meeting.  Here 
was  dispensed  unto  us  a  portion  of  suffering 
with  the  suffering  seed,  the  life  of  religion 
being  at  a  very  low  ebb :  so  that  I  felt  there 
was  great  cause  for  mourning  and  lamenta- 
tion; yet  I  had  to  rejoice  in  the  secret  of  my 
soul,  in  that  we  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
with  the  suffering  seed,  nor  desire  any  greater 
favor  than  to  be  with  the  Master;  striving  to 
follow  Him  m  simplicity  and  singleness  of 
heart,  though  thereby  we  might  at  times  have 
to  pass  through  the  very  region  and  shadow 
of  death ;  remembering  that  where  He  is, 
there  should  his  servants  be.  And  I  am  moro 
and  moro  confirmed  in  the  belief,  that  if  we 
would  reign  with  him,  we  must  be  williug  to 
suffer  with  him.  I  have  said  in  my  heart, 
thou  Beloved  of  my  soul,  only  be  pleased  to 
permit  me  to  be  with  Theo,  and  it  matters 
not  whether  it  is  in  life  or  iu  death  :  only  be 
thou  pleased  to  lead  me  as  by  the  hand,  and 
forsake  me  not,  aud  I  will  follow  thee  to  the 
end  of  my  days.  For  thou  knowest  all  things. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  t  bee,  and  have  given 
up  all  to  follow  Thee.  From  this  meeting 
we  wont  with  J.  B.  and  wife  to  T.  P.'s.  We 
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were  not  sorry  for  going,  though  there  was 
not  much  cause  for  rejoicing,  except  it  was  in 
suffering  with  the  precious  seed  of  life. 

"  14th.  Was  not  easy  without  having  a 
religious  opportunity  with  the  family.  Here 
I  think  I  may  remark  Friends  were  favored 
in  some  degree  to  relieve  their  minds.  Oh 
that  they  of  that  house  may  remember  it  to 
their  profit.  From  thence  we  went  to  J.  P.'s 
where  we  seemed  to  get  refreshed  inwardly 
as  well  as  outwardly.  In  the  evening  we 
reached  our  well  beloved  friend  Jesse  Bailey's 
He  and  his  dear  wife  have  travelled  with  us 
about  two  weeks:  she  returned  home  from 
their  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Western 
branch,  but  he  continued  with  us  until  after 
Black  Water  meeting.  Here  was  a  place  of 
resting  as  at  noon,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Master's  wing.  We  felt  refreshed  in  the  com- 
pany one  of  another,  under  a  sense  of  the 
continuation  of  Divine  regard,  extended  to 
the  humble  in  heart.  O  the  desire  I  feel,  that 
I  with  all  His  little  dependent  ones  may  ever 
know  the  place  of  safe  standing,  in  the  hu- 
miliation and  abasedness  of  the  creature. 

"  15th.  This  morning  we  parted  in  the  near 
unity  of  the  spirit,  being  refreshed  with  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Master's  love.  May  we 
keep  the  eye  so  single  unto  Him,  that  the 
whole  body  may  be  full  of  light :  that  He  who 
has  hitherto  helped  us  in  this  little  journey, 
may  be  pleased  to  be  with  us,  and  help  us  to 
the  end,  to  the  praise  of  his  own  worthy 
name.  I  think  I  may  say  my  confidence  is 
unshaken  that  He  will,  if  we  stand  single 
enough  in  resignation. 

"16th.  Were  at  Burleigh  Meeting,  which 
was  small.  There  are  some  precious  Friends 
here,  as  in  most  neighborhoods  where  our  lots 
have  been  cast ;  yet  there  are  others  who  are 
poor  indeed,  through  indolence  and  sloth, 
who  may  be  said  to  sleep  in  time  of  harvest. 
These  without  an  amendment  shall  surely 
beg  and  have  nothing.  They  will  find  in  the 
time  of  extremity,  when  the  midnight  cry  is 
heard,  that  it  is  vain  to  beg  oil  of  the  wise, 
and  those  whose  hands  have  been  diligent  to 
labor.  For,  1  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be 
saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner 
appear.' 

"  17th.  Continuing  our  journey,  we  came 
through  Petersburg,  and  called  to  see  a  Friend 
who  was  indisposed,  she  being,  as  I  under- 
stood, the  only  member  in  this  place ;  or  at 
least,  the  only  female  member.  I  felt  sym- 
pathy with  her,  and  was  glad  we  called  to  see 
her.  She  kindly  invited  us  to  stay  and  dine, 
but  we  felt  most  easy  to  go  a  little  further. 
As  we  travelled  along  this  afternoon,  I  had, 
as  I  have  often  before,  to  take  a  view  of  our 
proceedings  from  place  to  place,  and  of  the 
wonderful  dealings,  care  and  preservation  of 
our  gracious  Benefactor  towards  us  since  we 
left  home,  and  my  spirit  bowed  in  humble 
adoration ;  and  this  language  often  revived  : 
Quietness  as  a  canopy  covers  my  mind.  May 
I  so  watch  unto  prayer  whilst  I  stay  on  earth, 
that  nothing  may  turn  me  aside  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left.  Went  home  with  J.  A., 
being  received  by  his  pleasant  looking  wife 
and  children  in  much  love  ;  and  were  kindly 
entertained. 

"  18th.  Rested  here  till  after  dinner  ;  then 
walked  about  a  mile  to  visit  J.  B.,  an  aged 
Friend  under  great  affliction  ;  there  not  being 
much  probability  of  his  continuing  long.  I 
felt  near  sympathy  with  him,  and  he  seemed 
glad  to  see  us.    In  this  little  journey  we  have 


had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  sick, 
and  taking  a  view  of  mortality.  May  it  tend 
to  our  lasting  profit,  that  we  may  often  call 
to  mind  how  swiftly  precious  time  passes 
away,  and  that  we  as  well  as  others  must  ere 
long  go  down  to  the  grave,  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  or  device.  May  the  living  remem 
ber  they  have  to  die,  and  after  death  to  give 
an  account  how  they  have  lived  in  this  world 
"19th.  Attended  their  Monthly  Meeting 
which  was  low  and  dull. 

"  20th.  Attended  meeting  at  the  same  place, 
which  seemed  in  some  degree  favored  with 
Divine  l'egard.  After  which  we  found  hard 
work  to  determine  whether  to  return  home 
or  to  go  to  Wain  Oak  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Meanwhile  we  visited  several  families  of 
Friends  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  24th,  again  attended  meeting  at 
Gravelly  Eun. 

"  25th.  Set  off  in  company  with  E.  B.  and 
W.  W.  for  Wain  Oak.  We  reached  Curies  and 
quartered  at  P.  P.'s.  But  alas,  alas,  what  can 
be  said  of  Curies  or  its  inhabitants  ?  Must 
not  the  language  be,  darkness  has  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people !  We 
started  early,  and  got  to  select  meeting  at 
Wain  Oak. 

"  28th  was  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  busi- 
ness :  after  which  we  set  our  faces  homeward 
"  12th  mo.  4th.  Attended  Seneca  Meeting ; 
after  which  met  with  my  dear  husband,  he 
being  in  health,  and  I  also.  For  which  favor 
humbly  hope  I  shall  ever  return  grateful 
thanksgiving  and  praise." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Human  Brotherhood. — The  race  of  mankind 
would  perish  did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other. 
From  the  time  that  the  mother  binds  the 
child's  head,  till  the  moment  that  some  kind 
assistant  wipes  thedeathdamp  from  the  brows 
of  the  dying,  we  cannot  exist  without  mutual 
help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  of  their  fellow-mortals :  no  one 
who  holds  the  power  of  granting  can  refuse  it 
without  guilt. 

The  deadliest  foe  to  a  man's  longevity  is 
an  unnatural  and  unreasonable  excitement. 
Every  man  is  born  with  a  certain  stock  of 
vitality,  which  cannot  be  increased,  but 
which  may  be  husbanded  or  expended  rapidly, 
as  he  deems  best.  Within  certain  limits  he 
has  his  choice  to  live  fast  or  slow,  to  live 
abstemiously  or  intensely,  to  draw  his  little 
amount  of  life  over  a  large  space,  or  condense 
it  into  a  narrow  one  ;  but  when  his  stock  is 
exhausted  he  has  no  more.  He  who  lives 
abstemiously,  who  avoids  all  stimulants,  takes 
light  exercise,  never  overtasks  himself,  indul- 
ges no  exhausting  passions,  feeds  his  mind 
and  heart  on  no  exciting  material,  has  no 
debilitating  pleasures,  and  lets  nothing  ruffle 
his  temper,  is  sure  to  extend  his  life  to  the 
longest  limit  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  ; 
while  he  who  lives  intensely,  who  feeds  on 
high-seasoned  food,  whether  material  or  men- 
tal, fatigues  his  body  or  brain  by  hard  labor, 
exposes  himself  to  inflammatory  diseases, 
seeks  continual  excitement,  gives  loose  rein  to 
his  passions,  frets  at  evey  trouble,  and  enjoys 
little  repose,  is  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  and  is  sure  to  shorten  his  days. 

A  christian  should  be  ashamed  of  mourning 
any  loss  as  irreparable;  since  he  possesses 
God,  who  can  more  than  fill  the  place  of  any 
and  of  every  creature. 


THE  BETTER  COUNTRY. 
Sweet  place,  sweet  place  alone, 

The  court  of  God  Most  High, 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  the  throne, 

Of'spotless  majesty ! 
The  stranger  homeward  bends, 

And  sigheth  for  his  rest : 
Heaven  is  my  home  ;  my  friends 

Lodge  there  in  Abram's  breast. 
Earth's  but  a  sorry  tent 

Pitched  for  a  few  frail  days, 
A  short-leased  tenement ; 

Heaven's  still  my  song,  my  praise. 
No  tears  from  any  eyes 

Drop  in  that  holy  choir  ; 
But  death  itself  there  dies, 

And  sighs  themselves  expire. 
There  should  temptations  cease  ; 

My  frailties  there  should  end  ; 
There  should  I  rest  in  peace, 

In  the  arms  of  my  best  Friend. 
Jerusalem  on  high 

My  song  and  city  is, 
My  home  whene'er  I  die, 

The  centre  of  my  bliss. 
Thy  walls,  sweet  city,  thine, 

With  pearls  are  garnished ; 
Thy  gates  with  praises  shine, 

Thy  streets  with  gold  are  spread  ; 
No  sun  by  day  shines  there, 

Nor  moon  by  silent  night ; 
Oh  no  !  these  needless  are  ; 

The  Lamb  's  the  city's  light. 
Oh  happy  place ! 
When  shall  I  be 
My  God,  with  thee, 
To  see  thy  Face? 


Select' 


Selectei 

NOW  AND  HEREAFTER. 
"  Two  hands  upon  the  breast,  and  labor  is  past." 

Russian  Proverb 

Two  hands  upon  the  breast, 

And  labor's  done ; 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest — 

The  race  is  run  ! 
Two  eyes  with  coin-weights  shut, 

And  all  tears  cease ; 
Two  lips  where  grief  is  mute, 
And  wrath  at  peace." 
So  pray  we  oftentimes,  mourning  our  lot 
God  in  his  kindness  answereth  not. 

"  Two  hands  to  work  addrest, 
Aye  for  His  praise ; 
Two  feet  that  never  rest, 

Walking  His  ways ; 
Two  eyes  that  look  above, 
Still  through  all  tears  ; 
Two  lips  that  breathe  but  love, 
Nevermore  fears." 
So  cry  we  afterwards,  low  at  our  knees, 
Pardon  those  erring  prayers,  Father !  hear  the 


I 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Intelligence  of  Ants. 

The  remarks  of  the  French  naturalist,  M 
nault,  on  this  subject  will,  we  think,  be  int 
resting  to  some  of  our  younger  readers.  E 
ps:  The  intelligence  of  the  ants  has  been 
subject  of  remark  for  many  ages.  The  o 
biographer,  Plutarch,  relates  the  observatioi 
made  on  these  insects  by  the  Greek  philoS' 
pher  Cleanthes,  three  hundred  years  befo: 
the  Christian  era.  The  French  philosophi 
and  essayest,  Montaigne,  describes  their  wo 
derful  means  of  mutual  communication  wit! 
out  the  aid  of  speech. 

Their  organization  is,  indeed,  very  remar 
able.  The  head  is  large  ;  the  jaw  strong ;  tl 
antennae  long  and  delicate ;  the  feet  sma 
and  furnished  with  claws,  by  which  they  clic 
to  objects  ;  the  body  light,  without  ornarneD 
or  any  means  of  protection.  The  ants,  wh( 
hatched,  are  completely  naked ;  but  they  ha^ 
good  nurses,  who  lavish  on  them  the  mo 
assiduous  care,  bestow  upon  them  the  mo 
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er  caresses,  expose  them  to  the  sun  in 
a  weather,  and  keep  them  in  the  cells 
1  it  becomes  cold.   The  ants  make  up  for 
weakness  of  their  bodies  by  the  swiftness 
leir  feet,  the  fineness  of  their  touch,  and 
lumber  of  their  eyes,  which  inform  them 
proachiug  danger.  They  possess  a  power- 
acid,  which  is  ejected  against  foes,  and, 
>me  species,  will  even  blacken  or  burn 
trees  on  which  these  insects  make  their 
I    They  have  a  government,  too,  which 
jure  democracy,  and  seems  to  realize  the 
ical  dreams  of  Plato,  or  those  of  Sir 
nas  More.    Of  course  in  this  insect  re- 
ic  the  property  belongs  equally  to  all ; 
the  babies  are  claimed  by  the  state.  The 
e  community  form  a  brotherhood,  and 
idividual  is  distinguished  by  aught  save 
at  love  for  the  public  good.    *     *  * 
tese  facts  prove,  surely,  intelligence  in 
We  think  it  needless  to  speak  of  the 
icts  or  sagacity  of  the  female  workers, 
h  are  wood-cutters,  carpenters,  and  pur- 
rs ;  or  to  reproduce  the  excellent  descrip- 
given  by  Hubre  of  the  ant's  nests. 
>wever,  we  will  give  some  account  of  the 
olored  ants,  which  construct  their  nests 
■ently  from  all  other  species.  Their  work 
ieed,  simple, compared  with  theingenuity 
e  red  or  meadow  ants;  but  they  at  least 
.  like  intelligent  apprentices.    Their  hill 
•raed  of  a  dome  of  earth,  closed  entirely, 
pt  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  entered  by 
ig  and  winding  gallery,  hidden  in  the 
t  at  some  distance  from  the  nest, 
f  they  wish  to  raise  the  house  higher," 
Tictor  Rendu,  "they  begin  by  covering 
op  with  a  layer  of  earth  drawn  from  the 
ior.    In  this  stratum  they  then  trace  the 
of  another  story.    First,  one  of  the  ants 
little  furrows  at  unequal  distances,  but 
y  of  the  same  depth.    The  solid  ridges 
rth  between  the  minute  excavations  serve 
mdations  for  the  inner  walls,  which  form 
tions  for  the  various  working  chambers 
acted  with  them.    The  excavated  earth 
for  constructing  the  ceiling.  When 
ells  have  been  formed  in  the  trenches, 
rchitect  has  only  to  finish  the  roof.  One 
er  begins  to  take  away  the  earth ;  she 
s  a  furrow,  which  by  degrees  becomes  a 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a  bank.  This 
forms  at  last  a  sort  of  path,  leading  to 
allery,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  When 
is  finished,  another  ant  begins  another 
ry,  which  is  also  near  to  the  apartments 
e  nest.    The  ants  which  thus  trace  the 
of  a  wall,  apartment,  gallery,  or  avenue, 
each  one  by  itself;  and  sometimes  it 
ens,  in  consequence,  that  the  different 
of  the  structure  do  not  agree  one  with 
er.  One  arch,  for  instance,  is  closed  up  ; 
too  low  for  the  wall  to  which  it  should 
ned  ;  sometimes  it  is  only  half  the  height 
uld  be.  Such  an  obstacle  appears  insur- 
table  for  such  a  feeble  insect.    The  ash- 
)d  ants  are  not  startled  at  this;  one  ant 
3,  sees  the  error,  destroys  the  road  corn- 
ed, raises  the  wall  on  which  the  path 
d  rest,  and  makes  a  new  road,  which 
me,  constructed  by  an  experienced  work- 
fulfils  perfectly  all  the  conditions.  Is 
his  an  act  of  comparison,  of  judgment, 
f  intelligence  ?" 
is  when  the  ant  commences  such  an 
jrise,"  says  Hubre,  "  that  we  see  she 
3  while  she  works,  and  realizes  her  ideas 
'  work.    When  one  of  these  insects  sees 


on  the  nest  two  little  bits  of  grass,  which  cross 
one  another,  and  which  would  serve  for  the 
construction  of  a  cell,  or  when  she  sees  several 
small  sticks  of  angular  shape,  she  examines 
all  those  things,  and  then  places  a  little  earth 
in  each  of  tho  spaces  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  sticks  with  great  skill,  without  paying 
my  attention  to  the  work  that  others  may 
have  skotched  already.  So  much  is  she  ruled 
by  the  idea  she  has  conceived,  and  which  she 
carries  out  without  distraction,  that  she  goes, 
comes  and  returns,  until  her  idea  is  under- 
stood by  the  others;  then  all  work  together 
in  common  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  one 
has  commenced.  The  first  ant  which  con 
ceives  a  plan  sketches  it;  the  others  have  only 
to  continue  the  work  commenced.  At  the 
inspection  of  the  first  works,  the  insects  judge 
which  they  will  undertake;  they  know  how 
to  sketch,  continue,  polish  or  complete  their 
work,  according  to  circumstances.  Their 
teeth-like  jaws  serve  for  cutting  tools,  their 
antenna)  for  instruments  of  measurement ;  and 
their  front  feet  are  the  trowels  with  which 
they  mix  the  mortar,  apply,  spread,  and  fix 
it  as  solid  cement." 

Dr.  Ebrand,  an  author  of  keen  observation 
on  the  habits  of  the  ant,  was  one  day  witness 
of  the  stratagem  of  the  black  ant,  which 
showed  the  most  ingenious  calculation  on  the 
part  of  the  insect.    "One  day,"  says  he,  "I 
saw  on  the  summit  of  an  ant-hill  an  entire 
sketch  of  a  new  story  in  construction.  It 
was  a  series  of  galleries,  formed  by  two  par- 
allel walls,  half  covered  and  intersected  by 
numerous  and  unfinished  cells.    The  upper 
part  of  the  party  walls  in  these  little  rooms 
projected  inwards  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
leaving  spaces  between,  about  seven-tenths  of 
an  inch  wide,  uncovered.    The  black  ants  do 
not  fetch  bits  of  sticks  or  grass,  neither  do 
they  construct  pillars.    How  did  they  con- 
trive, then,  to  finish  covering  in  the  cells  be- 
fore the  materials  forming  the  arches  fell  by 
their  own  weight?    The  soil  was  wet,  and 
the  work  in  full  force.  It  was  a  constant  run- 
ning to  and  fro  of  ants,  coming  from  their 
subterraneous  dwelling,  and  carrying  particles 
of  earth,  which  they  adapted  to  the  old  con- 
structions.   Concentrating  my  attention  on 
the  largest  cell,  I  saw  that  only  one  ant 
worked  there  ;  the  work  advanced  neverthe- 
less.   In  spite  of  a  projection  inside,  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls  there  still  remained 
a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  to  cover  in.  This 
was  the  time  to  support  the  earth  of  the  roofs 
by  little  pillars,  beams,  or  the  remnants  of 
dried  leaves;  but  the  black  ants  never  have 
recourse  to  any  of  these  means,  it  is  not  in 
their  nature  to  employ  them.    The  solitary 
ant  left  her  work  for  a  moment,  and  went  to 
a  corn  (wheat)  stalk  a  little  distance  off.  She 
ran  up  and  down  several  long  and  narrow 
leaves,  then  choosing  the  leaf  nearest  to  her, 
she  fetched  wet  earth,  which  she  fixed  at  the 
upper  extremity.    She  continued  this  opera- 
tion until,  under  the  weight  of  earth,  the  leaf 
inclined  gently  towards  tho  spot  it  was  neces- 
sary to  covei-.    This  inclination  took  place, 
unfortunately,  near  the  top  of  tho  leaf,  which 
seemed  inclined  to  break  off.    The  ant,  notic- 
ing this  new  inconvenience,  gnawed  the  leaf 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  fell  down  full  length 
on  the  unfinished  cell.  This  was  not  enough  ; 
the  position  was  not  right.    The  worker  ar- 
ranged it  properly  by  putting  earth  between 
the  base  of  the  plant  and  that  of  the  leaf, 
until  the  leaf  fell  sufficiently  low.    The  de- 


sired end  obtained,  she  used  the  leaf  as  a  but- 
tress  to  support  the  materials  with  which  she 
intended  to  form  the  arch." 

(To  bo  concluded.) 

"My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

Is  it  not  very  strange  and  inconsistent  for 
those  who  profess  to  believe  that  every  word 
of  God  is  true,  to  feel  a  doubt  concerning  any 
plain  assertion  of  the  Scriptures?  Yet  much 
of  this  unbelief  prevails  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular statements  in  tho  Bible.  The  reluct- 
ance which  those  persons  betray  towards 
religion  who  are  but  "  almost  persuaded  to  be 
Christians,"  and  who  go  on  from  year  to  year 
hesitating  and  undecided,  must  arise  from  an 
inward  disbelief  of  the  declaration  in  the  text. 
Persons  who  are  worldly  in  their  spirit,  and 
who  are  much  engrossed  by  the  business  or 
pleasures  of  life,  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the 
yoke  of  Christ  is  really  easy,  nor  that  his 
burden  is  literally  light.  They  imagine  that 
after  all  religion  demands  sacrifices  that  are 
very  costly,  and  requires  duties  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly burdensome,  so  that  they  shrink 
from  it,  and  delay,  hoping  that  a  time  will 
come,  when  they  shall  be  better  able  and 
more  willing  to  perform  its  hard  conditions. 
Thus  they  tacitly  deny  the  direct  and  abso- 
lute assertion  of  our  Lord  himself. 

Young  persons  are  especially  exposed  to 
this  inconsistency;  for  not  having  long  worn 
the  galling  yoke  of  the  world,  nor  felt  the 
weight  of  that  burden  which  it  imposes,  they 
are  not  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  them, 
nor  to  make  trial  of  others,  however  highly 
recommended. 

Some  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Bible 
are  from  their  nature,  incapable  of  demon- 
stration :  we  believe  them  simply  because  God 
has  declared  them.  But  there  are  others 
which  are  corroborated  by  reflection  and  daily 
experience  :  and  this,  in  the  text,  is  one  of  the 
number.  If  Christ  bad  never  said  it,  yet  all 
true  Christians  would  have  known  with  equal 
certainty,  that  bis  yoke  is  easy;  and  impar- 
tial reflection  would  enable  those  who  have 
never  yet  worn  it,  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth 
of  the  assertion. 

The  only  yoke  that  our  Lord  imposes  on 
his  disciples,  is  that  of  "  keeping  his  com- 
mandments ;"  and  "  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous."  No,  for  they  do  but  lay  re- 
straints on  those  tempers  and  passions,  the 
indulgence  of  which  makes  us  miserable  ;  and 
they  only  require  tho  fulfilment  of  those 
duties,  in  the  exercise  of  which  true  happi- 
ness consists.  It  is  far  from  being  the  case 
(as  many  suppose)  that  the  only  advantage 
of  wearing  this  yoke,  is  its  being  the  condi- 
tion of  our  future  safety;  for  it  is  the  pleas- 
antest  companion  we  can  have  in  our  pilgrim- 
age ;  nor  is  there  any  burden  so  light  as  that 
which  those  carry  who  are  travelling  to 
heaven.  *  *  *  The  Saviour  says,  "  Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you  ;"  and  he  adds  that,  "  they  who  resign  all 
for  him  shall  receive  manifold  more  in  this 
present  life."  And  how  strikingly  do  we 
sometimes  see  this  promise  fulfilled.  Persons 
who  have  made  an  early  and  complete  sur- 
render of  their  bodies  and  spirits  to  the  Lord, 
are  not  unfrcquently  distinguished  by  his 
providential  favors  from  those  who  have 
shrunk  from  the  sacrifice.  And  what  is  the 
sacri6ce  ?  Not  the  common  comforts  of  life ; 
not  the  endearing  relations  of  society ;  not  the 
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enjoyments  of  rational  intercourse;  not  the 
pleasures  of  taste  or  the  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. No  surrender  of  these,  wisely  and 
moderately  used,  is  now  generally  required. 
For  these  are  not  the  days  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  are  honored  with  such  high 
tests  of  their  fidelity  and  love  as  distinguished 
Christians  of  some  other  times.  With  respect 
to  all  these  lawful  comforts,  the  wise  and 
merciful  commands  of  our  Saviour  impose 
those  restraints  only  which  are  necessary  for 
the  true  enjoyment  of  them  ;  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  welfare,  and  to  all  that  is  amiable, 
sterling  and  dignified  in  the  character. — Jane 
Taylor. 

Decay  and  Preservation  of  Building  Stone. — 
There  is  scarcely  any  building  stone  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  will  not  undergo  a  change 
on  its  surface,  and  become  deteriorated  by 
the  action  of  the  elements.  In  a  climate 
where  there  is  much  moisture  and  frost,  this 
will  be  more  rapid  than  where  these  two  pow- 
erful agents  of  destruction  are  scarce  or  to- 
tally absent.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor,  a  shaft  of 
granite  which  the  first  Napoleon  transported 
from  Egypt,  where  it  had  stood  for  more  than 
forty  centuries  without  being  perceptibly  af- 
fected, and  which  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  erected  in  Paris,  has  suffered 
more  in  the  last  forty  years  than  in  the  previ- 
ous 4,000  in  Egypt.  It  is  now  full  of  small 
cracks,  and  blanched,  and  evidently  will  crum- 
ble into  fragments  before  four  centuries  have 
passed.  If  this  is  the  case  in  the  compara- 
tively mild  climate  of  Prance,  we  may  easily 
anticipate  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  more  rigorous  climate  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  rapid  succession  of  dryness  and  excessive 
moisture,  tropical  summer  heat  and  severe 
winter  frost,  acts  so  very  severely  on  all  kinds 
of  building  material. 

Granite  in  a  moist  climate  becomes  the  seat 
of  minute  cryptogamic  plants,  commonly 
called  mould,  which  aid  powerfully  in  its  de- 
struction. The  rapidity  of  its  deterioration 
depends  greatly  on  the  quality  of  the  stone, 
and  chiefly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  three 
constituents  are  intermixed.  As  well  known, 
granite  consists  of  a  mixture  of  three  substan- 
ces, quartz,  mica  and  feldspar,  which  are  easi- 
ly reconized  in  every  sample :  the  quartz 
being  the  most  resistent  and  hardest,  must 
be  prominent,  and  be  the  groundwork  which 
combines  the  other  two;  the  mica,  which 
shows  itself  as  small  spangles,  must  be  so  uni- 
ted as  not  to  be  easily  detached ;  and  the 
feldspar,  which  by  itself  cannot  well  resist  at- 
mospheric influences,  but  changes  into  clay, 
serves  chiefly  to  temper  the  quartz  which 
alone  would  be  too  hard  for  profitable  work- 
ing into  the  required  shapes. — Manufacturer 
and  Builder. 

Selected. 

It  is  not  water-baptism  nor  any  kind  of 
rituals  whatsoever,  which  renders  any  man  a 
Christian  in  our  Saviour's  account  ;  but,  obe- 
dience to  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
which  humbleth  the  heart,  purifieth  the  soul, 
and  baptiseth  it  measurably  into  the  Divine 
nature.  But  mortification  of  self  being  irk- 
some and  highly  disagreeable  to  the  flesh,  too 
many  are  rather  willing  to  content  themselves 
with  assuming  the  name  of  Christians  under 
the  outward  sign,  than  to  endure  the  pain  of 
crossing  their  carnal  propensities,  in  order  to 
put  on  Christ,  and  become  Christians  indeed. 


For  "The  Friend." 


"A  Visit  to  my  Father  Land." 

Being  notes  of  a  journey  to  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, by  E.  H.  Herschel,  and  published  by 
Henry  Long.streth,  is  the  title  of  a  small  vo- 
lumn  that  has  recently  fallen  under  the  wri 
ter's  notice,  though  issued  from  the  press  some 
years  since. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  author  prefixed 
to  the  work,  but  he  is  known  to  be  a  convert- 
ed Jew,  and  a  clergyman  of  some  protestant 
persuasion  of  England. 

His  description  of  Gethsemane,  with  some 
reflections  thereon,  are  submitted  for  insertion 
in  "  The  Friend,"  if  thought  suitable. 

"  Jesus  went  forth  with  his  disciples  over 
the  brook  Ct-dron  where  was  a  garden;  and 
'Judas  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus  ofttimes  re- 
sorted thither  with  his  disciples.'  The  brook 
Cedron  or  Kidron  is  now  only  a  dry  channel, 
through  which  no  stream  flows  except  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  winter;  but  on  crossing  it 
near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  city,  you 
come  to  a  plot  of  ground  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall,  which  has  long  been  pointed  out  as  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  ;  and  as  the  situation 
corresponds  to  the  place  described  in  the  gos- 
pel narrative,  being  near  the  mount  of  Olives, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  or  near 
this  spot  the  mysterious  agony  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  when  he  '  offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto 
Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,' 
took  place.  In  this  enclosure  are  eight  very 
old  olive  trees.  I  felt  this  a  solemn  spot ;  it 
was  impossible  to  visit  it  for  the  first  time  at 
least,  without  a  lively  recollection  of  Him  who 
'  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death.'  I  felt  how 
natural  to  the  human  mind  is  the  worship  of 
the  visible, — the  love  of  relics.  I  could  not 
resist  pulling  many  twigs  of  those  ancient 
Olive  trees.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how, 
from  the  time  of  Peter  .unto  the  present  day, 
men  should  be  disposed  to  say,  when  deeply 
impressed  in  a  particular  spot,  '  let  us  build  a 
tabernacle  here  ;'  but  even  if  experience  had 
not  shown  the  futility  of  such  attempts  to 
perpetuate  the  impression,  I  believe  the  prin- 
ciple is  in  itself  wrong,  as  tending  to  encour- 
age a  low  estimate  of  the  degree  in  which 
God's  presence  may  be  now  enjoyed.  If  we 
really  believe  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,  He  is 
there  in  the  midst  of  them,  actually,  though 
invisibly  present,  we  ought  to  feel  that  to  us, 
the  place  where  he  is  now  present  in  spirit,  is 
more  holy,  than  the  place  where  he  was  in 
person  many  hundred  years  ago;  and  thus 
the  upper  room,  the  open  field,  or  our  own 
private  chamber,  where  God  condescends  to 
meet  with  us,  should  be  to  us  '  none  other 
than  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of  heaven.'  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  we  seek  to  affect  the 
mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture,  painting,  or 
music,  the  impression  produced  by  these  ad- 
juncts, is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the 
worship  of  the  unseen  Jehovah.  If  the  out- 
ward eye  is  taken  up  with  material  splendor, 
or  forms  of  external  beauty,  the  mind's  eye 
sees  but  little  of  'Him  who  is  invisible;'  the 
ear  that  is  entranced  with  the  melody  of  sweet 
sounds,  listens  not  to  the  '  still  small  voice,' 
by  which  the  Lord  makes  his  presence 
known." 


A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than 
silver  and  gold. 


Intelligence  of  Bees. — The  wonderful  ec 
my  and  management  of  the  hive,  has  exc 
astonishment  in  all  ages.  When  excepti 
difficulties  and  troubles  arise,  bees  someti 
also  manifest  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  m 
ing  them,  which  was  not  to  be  expected  i; 
insect. 

Huber  the  elder,  states  that  in  1806, 
death's-head  moth  abounded,  and  that  grt 
of  honey  they  entered  the  hives,  and  br 
all  the  combs  with  their  great  bodies,  m 
times  larger  than  that  of  a  bee.  The 
were  alarmed,  having  never  before  been  ol 
ed  to  defend  themselves  from  such  anene 
they  however  at  length  employed  the  foil 
ing  device,  which  succeeded.  A  thick 
wark  of  wax  was  raised  at  the  entrance  o 
the  hives  in  the  neighborhood,  with  si 
doors,  only  allowing  one  bee  to  pass  at  a  ti 
The  greedy  moth'',  deprived  of  offensive  v 
pons,  flew  flutteringly  against  the  obstE 
but  could  not  enter.  After  two  or  three  y< 
the  enemy  returned  in  greater  force,  and 
mediately  the  bees  shut  the  openings  of 
hives  as  before. 

Maurice  Girard  who,  says  Menault, 
written  an  excellent  book  on  the  metao 
phoses  of  insects,  mentions  several  exam 
of  the  strong  memory  of  bees.    They  re« 
nize  their  hives,  he  says,  in  the  midst 
crowd  of  others ;  if  a  field  is  covered 
flowers  which  they  like,  they  return  the  } 
after  to  the  same  place,  even  though  the 
ture  is  quite  changed. 

A  wandering  swarm  had  fixed  itself  on 
beams  of  a  roof,  and  had  there  begun  to  b 
their  golden  combs,  when  the  householder 
them  into  a  hive.    The  place  first  chosen 
pleased  the  bees,  for  during  eight  years 
the  swarms  from  this  hive  sent  some  exploii 
to  the  spot.    The  memory  of  the  locality 
not  only  preserved  in  the  little  nation, 
transmitted  to  several  generations  of  desc 
dants.  ^^^^ 

Seleol 

Every  truly  convinced  Friend  will  feel  < 
cerned  that  the  pure  principles  of  the  gos 
as  held  by  our  religious  Society,  may  be 
knowledged  and  lived  up  to  by  all  other  I 
fessors ;  but  the  light  of  Christ  in  his  he 
which  has  brought  him  to  understand  andj 
brace  those  principles,  will  restrain  him  fi 
uniting  with  anything  or  with  any  othf 
whatever  may  be  the  professed  object  in  vi 
whereby  these  principles,  or  the  testimor 
growing  out  of  them,  will  be  compromise( 
obscured.  Unless  under  a  clear  sense  of  i 
gious  duty,  he  will  feel  that  he  may  not  h 
self,  nor  encourage  his  fellow  members,  to 
ter  into  association  with  others  for  religi' 
purposes,  where  the  temptation  is  strong 
comply  with  forms  of  worship,  or  mode 
action,  consonant  with  those  associates, 
inconsistent  with  a  faithful  support  of 
doctrines  and  practices. 

On  National  Debts. — The  national  debt 
England  began  to  assume  large  proporfci 
at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution  in  1688,  w. 
William  III,  introduced  on  a  large  scale  I 
expedient  for  paying  the  current  expense 
the  nation.    In  1763  it  was  £138,00"' 
The  war  with  America  raised  it  to  £24' 
000,  and  the  French  war  about  the  begii 
of  the  present  century  to  £861,000,000, 
amount  has  been  reduced  to  £749,000,0' 
1870.    With  the  interval  of  the  Crimea 
a  steady  reduction  went  on  for  many 
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iging  about  £2,500,000  annually,  but  the 
int  by  which  it  is  diminished  in  times  of 
3  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  ra- 
Y  with  which  it  is  increased  in  time  of 

ie  French  debt  stood  at  £245,000,000,  at 
commencement  of  the  Empire  in  1852, 
ice  it  had  risen  to  £518,000,000.  Under 
econd  Empire  the  increase  was  £15,000,- 
,  year,  and  there  had  never  been  a  period 
luction.  Austria,  like  France,  was  an  em- 
of  uninterrupted  deficits.  Her  debt  in 
was  £300,OUO,000.  Russia  had  run  most 
essly  and  rapidly  into  debt.  The  amount 
£300,000,000.  The  debt  of  Spain  was 
,000,000.  Italy  had  gone  into  debt  in 
lost  headlong  manner,  showing  an  aver- 
increase  since  1861  of  £19,01)0,000,  per 
m.  Prussia's  debt  was  the  least  of  all  the 
pean  nations.  North  Germany  had  now 
I  of  £106,000,000  and  South  Germany 
i00,000,  or  £150,OOU,000  for  all  Germany, 
ding  £15,000,000  on  account  of  the  pres- 
v&r ,  and  her  costs  in  the  present  war 
to  be  paid  by  France.  The  Dutch  debt 
69  was  £80,000,000,  having  been  reduced 
tany  years  at  the  rate  of  £1,000,000  per 
m.  On  the  whole  while  the  commercial 
sries  had  steadily  reduced  their  debts 
oncommercial  had  enormously  increased 
3. — Report  British  Association,  1870. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

ery  parent  performing  his  or  her  duty, 
jking  a  right  qualification  to  impart  to 
children  such  religiuus  instruction  as 
be  adapted  to  their  respective  ages  and 
3,  enforcing  it  by  the  powerful  influence 
ionsistent  example,  there  would  be  no 
sement  to  send  their  beloved  offspring  to 
ds,  set  up  for  the  formal  study  and  expla- 
n  of  the  scriptures.  Such  schools,  both 
lr  own  members  and  others,  are  now 
.ar  in  many  places,  but  we  believe  their 
mcy  is  to  foster  unprofitable  activity,  and 
pendcnce  on  critical  investigation  into 
divine  truths  which  can  only  be  dis- 
d  spiritually,  and  thus  obstruct,  in  ten- 
visited  minds,  a  solid  growth  in  the 
,  by  substituting  a  literal  knowledge  of 
criptures  for  an  inward  growth  in  grace, 
ling  in  them  with  others,  whose  religious 
!  and  feelings  are  very  different  from 
of  Friends,  can  hardly  fail  to  betray 
lentiments  and  practices  altogether  in- 
3tent  with  our  religious  principles,  and 
we  believe,  has  already  often  been  expe- 
3d. 


borers  on  an  English  railway  lately 
a  thrush's  nest  under  a  rail,  with  the 
jeacefully  sitting  on  four  eggs,  undis- 
1  by  the  thundering  of  passing  trains, 
strongest  man  as  well  as  the  weakest 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  little  thrush. 
1st  was  her  Btrong  tower.  It  was  sha- 
very  hour,  while  shrill  whistles  sounded, 
lmbling  cars  rolled  over  it,  but  she  had 
,rs.  They  who  dwell  in  the  secret  place 
Most  High,  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
ng,  and  fear  no  evil,  even  when  the  tem- 
roar,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
aken. 


a  disposed  to  think,  that  it  is  with  many 
as  it  is  with  many  bodies  amongst  hu- 
eings;  and,  that  just  as  some  of  them 
7  their  physical  nature,  so  liable  to  in- 


flammatory disorders,  that  the  least  excess  in 
diet  throws  them  into  fever,  or  exposure  to 
the  weather  into  a  hazard  of  catching  cold, 
so,  in  some  minds,  there  is  such  a  tendency  to 
inflammatory  action  on  the  emotional  side  of 
their  being,  that  they  are  only  safe,  as  the 
physically  feeble  people  only  are  safe,  by 
guarding  themselves  on  every  side  against 
such  things  as  disturb  the  low,  simple,  and 
uniform  method  by  which  thoy  are  obliged  to 
manage  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  their 
health. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1871. 


In  the  present  day  of  shaking  and  insta- 
bility among  the  professors  of  the  name  of 
Christ,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  no 
safe  dependence  can  be  placed  on  man,  what- 
ever his  station  or  intellectual  endowments 
and  acquirements  may  be,  no  certainty  arrived 
at  even  in  his  profession  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  unless  he  has  experienced  their  reality 
through  obedience  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart,  and  is  enabled  by 
the  same  Spirit  to  abide  therein.  It  is  one 
t  hing  to  have  the  understanding  convinced  of 
those  truths  by  accepting  the  premises  and 
reasoning  according  to  the  rules  of  testimony, 
but  it  is  altogether  a  different  thing  to  have 
the  truths  themselves,  brought  home  to  the 
soul  by  the  immediate  teaching  and  convinc- 
ing power  of  their  great  Author,  heard  and 
known  in  the  silence  of  the  flesh.  The  testi- 
mony of  Christ's  apostles  recorded  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  full  and  strong,  and  may 
meet  the  demands  of  reason,  and  produce  a 
belief  that  satisfies  the  intellect;  but  when 
He  by  his  Spirit  speaks  in  the  soul,  and  grants 
living  faith  in  his  word,  it  not  only  carries 
conviction,  but  penetrates  the  whole  nature. 
Thus  it  is  that  Christ  manifested  within,  be- 
comes the  certain  hope  of  glory,  through  the 
consciousness  of  his  presence  and  power,  and 
the  sensible  participation  of  the  manifold 
riches  of  his  grace.  Those  who  have  been 
thus  settled  in  a  knowledgo  of  the  truth,  as 
they  know  it  to  be  in  Jesus,  according  to  the 
measure  that  has  been  revealed,  are  not 
moved  by  the  changeableness  or  the  errone- 
ous belief  of  others,  but  are  kept  steadily  to 
their  divine  Master  by  the  word  of  his  grace, 
and  in  unity  with  his  servants,  in  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  and  against  the  spirit  and 
the  religion  of  the  world ;  and  though  they 
may  be  surrounded  with  darkness,  their  path 
is  as  a  steady  light,  shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day. 

Well  is  it  for  us,  a  gainsaying  and  back- 
sliding people,  that  some  such  are  preserved 
among  us;  men  and  women,  who  have  long 
been  learners  in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  who 
having  been  made  willing  to  walk  in  his  light, 
know  from  experience  that  the  doctrines  of 
Holy  Scripture,  as  set  forth  by  R.  Barclay, 
and  held  by  the  Society  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  are  .not  cunningly  devisod 
fables,  but  the  truths  of  the  now  dispensation, 
which  will  never  be  changed.  "  I  will  leave 
in  the  midst  of  thco  an  afflicted  and  poor  peo- 
ple, and  they  shall  trust  in  the  name  of  tho 
Lord." 

Great  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
occupy,  whether  in  their  social  circle  only,  or 
in  the  Society,  a  position  similar  to  that  of 


those  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks  where  ho 
says  :  "Remember  them  which  have  tho  rule 
over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the 
word  of  God.  Whose  faith  follow,  consider- 
ing the  end  of  their  conversation  ;  Jesus  Christ 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever." 
How  instrumental  may  such  be  to  extend  tho 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  by  strengthening  and 
encouraging  others,  especially  the  young  in 
years,  to  enter  the  strait  gate,  and  walk  in 
the  narrow  way;  to  follow  them  as  they  fol- 
low Christ,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with 
the  footsteps  of  his  flock.  Their  conduct  and 
conversation  should  be  such  as  are  calculated 
to  assure  the  troubled  heart  of  the  trembling 
believer;  to  fortify  the  wavering  resolution, 
and  to  confirm  the  conflicting  spirit,  as  yet 
not  fully  given  up  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  the  convictions  of  the  unerring  monitor 
within. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  evil  may  not  re- 
sult to  those  who  are  looking  to  their  elders  for 
instruction  and  example,  and  are  induced  to 
follow  them,  if  they  are  not  keeping  the  true 
faith,  or  not  living  up  to  the  requisitions  and 
injunctions  of  the  saving  gospel  of  Jesus.  The 
critical,  though  not  always  discriminating  ob- 
servation of  the  young  and  inexperienced  is 
upon  them,  and  if  they  see  any  thing  like 
laxity  of  principle,  latitudinarianism  of  doc- 
trine, or  want  of  self-denial  in  practice,  they 
may  be  led  to  conclude  that  religion  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  theory,  and  need  not  be  al- 
lowed to  control  motives,  actions  and  conver- 
sation. More  especially  may  the  evil  result9 
be  incalculable,  should  any  thing  in  the  teach- 
ing or  example  of  such,  wound  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  the  newly  quickened  or  convinced, 
or  distract  their  minds  with  doubts  and  fears, 
so  as  to  deter  them  from  striving  to  walk  iQ 
the  narrow  way,  or  leading  them  to  suppose 
there  is  no  defined  meaning  in  the  doctrine  of 
self-denial  and  bearing  the  daily  cross;  or  to 
think  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion  may 
not  be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 
It  is  not  only  possible,  but  we  believe  such 
sad  events  have  occurred,  as  that  the  unsound 
or  repulsive  remarks,  or  the  unguarded  ac- 
tions of  some  who,  from  their  position  in  re- 
ligious society  ought  to  have  been  wise  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
have  so  far  chilled  the  first  warm  feelings  of 
the  soul  longing  to  escape  from  the  burden  of 
sin,  as  to  induce  it  to  doubt  the  worth  of  its 
heavenly  awakening,  and  to  question  the 
origin  of  the  tender  drawings  of  its  Heaveuly 
Father's  love ;  thus  turning  it  back  dissatis- 
fied, if  not  with  disgust,  and  causing  it,  by  dis- 
obedience or  indifference,  to  lose  what  would 
have  proved  as  the  dew  of  its  youth  in 
spiritual  things. 

The  religion'Of  Christ,  the  religion  which 
Friends  profess,  is  intended  to  bring  every 
one  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  heavenly  peace 
which  accompanies  keeping  the  two  com- 
mandments on  which  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  It  is  essentially  the  religion  of 
love,  and  its  conquest  of  spiritual  ignorance 
and  hate  will  be  by  the  disarming  and  soften- 
ing influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lamb.  Once 
this  love  reigned  preeminently  throughout 
the  whole  Society,  cementing  it  together  as 
individual  members  and  as  a  body,  and  others 
seeing  in  its  fruits  the  evidence  of  disciple- 
ship  with  Christ,  were  drawn  to  unite  with 
j  it,  in  that  fellowship  which  is  with  the  Father 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  alas  ! 
i  differences  in  religious  views  and  belief,  have 
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broken  up  its  former  unity  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  as  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
Its  organization  has  been  preserved  without 
the  outward  helps  and  human  contrivances 
which  have  been  found  necessary  for  the 
support  of  other  fabrics,  not  recognizing  the 
spiritual  principle  that  lays  at  the  foundation 
of  its  system.  But  our  Saviour  has  declared 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,  and  unless  there  is  a  more  thorough 
and  wide-spread  submission  to  his  baptism 
and  government,  a  more  general  equipment 
with  his  armor,  a  more  constant  use  of  those 
weapons  which  are  "  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds, 
casting  down  imaginations  and  every  thing  that 
exalteth  itself  against  Ihe  knowledge  of  God," 
this  declaration  may  be  fulfilled  it  it.  Addi- 
tion of  numbers  who  have  never  been  truly 
convinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  held 
by  Friends,  is  only  the  accumulation  of  weak- 
ness and  sources  of  trouble.  Ke-edification  as 
a  spiritual  house  on  the  foundation  of  many 
generations,  can  be  known  only  by  the  same 
implicit  reliance  on  the  great  Master  Builder, 
which  marked  the  actions  and  teachings  of 
our  worthy  predecessors;  by  being  clothed 
with  the  same  unfeigned  love,  the  same  willing- 
ness to  make  self  of  no  reputation,  the  same 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  its  spirit,  and 
dedication  to  the  self-denying  religion  of  the 
cross. 

A  firm  trust  in  the  overruling  providence, 
favor  and  assistance  of  their  Almighty  Father, 
will  bring  to  those  thus  faithful,  patience, 
hope,  and  resignation  to  bear  the  trials  they 
cannot  escape.  Their  purified  spirits  will  be 
filled  with  gratitude  and  reverent  thankful- 
ness, under  the  sense  that  it  is  through  his 
abounding  mercy  they  are  made  partakers  of 
the  blessings  of  life;  and  watching  unto  prayer 
amid  discouragement  and  suffering,  will  pre- 
vent their  trials  from  being  embittered  by 
murmuring  and  discontent.  May  the  Lord 
increase  the  number  of  such  dedicated  ser- 
vants, and  hasten  the  day  when  they  may 
stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
stay  the  plague  ! 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — There  was  an  exciting  debate  in  the 
French  Assembly  on  the  22d  inst.,  upon  the  subject  of 
a  petition  of  Bishops,  in  reference  to  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  Thiers,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  de- 
clared unequivocally  that  he  would  not  in  any  way  com- 
promise the  policy  of  the  country,  but  would  do  his 
best  to  secure  the  Pope's  independence.  He  said  it  was 
impossible  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  lead  to  war. 
The  true  policy  of  France  was  peace  and  re-organiza- 
tion, and  no  steps  should  be  taken  which  would  even 
tend  to  alienate  Italy.  Gambetta  followed  in  a  speech 
approving  the  sentiments  of  Thiers.  The  petition  was 
then  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  French  have  completed  the  payment  of  the  first 
instalment  of  the  war  indemnity,  and  the  German 
troops  are  now  evacuating  the  departments  of  the  Eure, 
Somme  and  Seine  Inferieure,  and  will  return  at  once 
to  Germany.  The  French  troops  have  re-occupied 
Amiens. 

The  municipal  elections  in  Paris  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  six  Republican  conservatives  and  forty-nine 
moderate  Republicans.    The  vote  cast  was  very  small. 

The  Communists  convicted  by  military  commissions 
at  Marseilles,  have  been  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment.  It  is  probable  the  sentence  of  death  im- 
posed upon  the  insurgent  generals  will  be  commuted  to 
exile,  transportation,  or  imprisonment  for  life.  It  is 
reported  that  Washburne,  the  American  Minister,  has 
assured  the  French  Government  that  no  person  con- 
victed of  criminal  acts  in  Paris  against  the  National 
Government  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune,  will  be 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  budget  of  1871  is  reduced  124,000,000 


francs,  though  the  appropriations  for  the  war  depart- 
ment are  unaltered. 

For  months  past  the  British  Ministry  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  old  custom  of 
permitting  officers  to  purchase  commissions  in  the 
army,  a  reform  which  they  considered  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  efficiency  and  proper  re-organization  of  the 
service.  After  a  long  contest  the  bill  for  that  object 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  decided  vote,  but 
appeared  to  make  but  little  progress  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  While  the  matter  was  in  this  position  the 
Queen,  by  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  decided  to  solve 
the  purchase  problem  by  cancelling  the  royal  warrant 
legalizing  the  purchase  of  commissions.  Gladstone,  in 
announcing  the  fact  to  the  House  of  Commons,  declared 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  though  impugning  the  gov- 
ernment plan  for  its  abolition,  had  failed  to  sustain  the 
purchase  system,  and  hence  the  ministers  had  advised 
the  action  which  effectually  disposed  of  the  question, 
in  accordance  with  the  manifest  will  of  the  country. 

This  bold  measure  seems  to  have  taken  parliament 
and  the  nation  by  surprise.  It  is  strongly  condemned 
as  revolutionary  and  unconstitutional  by  the  London 
Times  and  other  papers,  and  as  warmly  commended  by 
others.  If  this  course,  say  the  conservatives,  can  be 
taken  once,  it  can  be  taken  again,  and  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  upper  House  will  disappear  before  the 
intervention  of  the  royal  prerogative  on  the  side  of  the 
Commons. 

The  weather  throughout  England  has  been  fair  and 
favorable  to  the  growing  crops. 

London,  7th  mo.  22d. — Consols,  93$.  U.  S.  Bonds 
of  1862,  92J  ;  of  1867,  91 J  ;  ditto,  10-40  5  per  cents,  91|. 

Liverpool. — The  cotton  market  firm.  Sales  of  the 
day  18,000  bales.  Sales  at  sea,  nearly  due  from  New 
Orleans,  have  been  made  at  9  7-16ci.  for  middling. 

A  deputation  of  German,  Dutch  and  Austrian  bankers 
have  sailed  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  the  route,  condi- 
tion of  the  work,  and  financial  prospects  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

A  new  Spanish  Ministry  has  been  formed,  consisting 
of  Serrano,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
War;  Topete,  Foreign  Affairs;  Interior,  Sagasta;  Jus- 
tice, Alloa;  Finance,  Acrostegui ;  Public  Works,  Cau- 
dan  ;  Marine,  Malcampo ;  Colonies,  Ayala.  Serrano 
has  proposed  to  the  king  a  decree  outlawing  members 
of  the  International  Society  in  Spain.  He  recommends 
a  rigorous  policy  on  all  questions  of  public  order.  The 
Cortes  is  engaged  in  considering  the  subject  of  trial  by 
jury  for  offences  committed  by  members  of  the  press. 

The  upper  Chamber  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Nether- 
lands, by  a  vote  of  16  to  15,  postponed  indefinitely  the 
further  consideration  of  the  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the 
island  of  New  Guinea  to  England. 

The  Swiss  Council  of  State  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Council  take  measures  to  secure  an  agreement 
of  the  powers  to  a  definition  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  neutrals,  binding  on  all. 

Advices  from  Athens  announce  a  terrible  disaster  on 
board  of  a  Greek  man-of-war.  The  magazine  of  the 
steamer  Eunoma  exploded  on  the  3d  inst.  in  the  Gre 
cian  Archipelago,  and  forty  persons  of  the  crew  were 
killed,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  were  more  or  less  injured, 
while  the  vessel  itself  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Dispatches  from  the  east  represent  that  the  cholera 
prevails  alarmingly  in  Persia,  and  that  the  ravages 
caused  by  the  disease  are  dreadful.  In  some  parts  of 
Persia  a  frightful  famine  has  existed  for  some  time 
past,  causing  the  death  of  many  of  the  people  from 
starvation.  The  yellow  fever  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  25th  ult. 

The  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  have  been 
visited  by  heavy  storms.  Sir  Win.  Logan  and  a  geo- 
logical surveying  party  had  been  cut  off  by  the  flooding 
of  the  roads,  but  they  are  believed  to  be- safe.  The 
effect  of  the  storm  on  the  coast  was  terrible.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  fishing  smacks,  twenty-three  dwel- 
ling houses,  over  forty  stores,  and  $1,500,000  worth  of 
property  were  destroyed,  and  ninety-three  lives  lost. 

Advices  from  Algeria  indicate  that  the  insurrection 
against  the  Frencli  rule  had  been  nearly  crushed  out. 

The  Cuban  revolt  has  not  been  entirely  suppressed, 
and  the  insurgents  from  time  to  time  are  encouraged  by 
the  landing  of  small  parties,  which  have  come  to  their 
aid. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — During  the  quar- 
ter ending  6th  mo.  30th,  1871,  the  total  number  of 
passengers  who  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  from 
foreign  countries  was  107,114,  of  whom  64,213  were 
males,  and  42,901  females.  Of  these  29,529  were  from 
Great  Britain  ;  26,149  from  Ireland  ;  Germany  30,814  ; 
Sweden,  5,727  ;  Austria,  1,983  ;  Norway,  1,286 ;  Den- 
mark, 1,143 ;  Italy,  8,671 ;  other  parts  of  Europe  2,038. 


The  total  circulation  of  the  national  banks  is  s 
to  be  -  318,686,999. 

There  were  859  deaths  in  New  York  city  in  the 
ending  on  the  15  inst.,  and  346  in  Brooklyn. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  in  the  week  en 
on  the  22d  inst.,  were  421,  including  242  children  u 
two  years  of  age.  There  were  98  deaths  of  choler 
fantum  and  25  of  marasmus ;  there  were  15  deaths 
casualties  and  drowning. 

On  the  20th  inst.,  at  one  o'clock  A.  M.,  an  earthq 
was  felt  an  Boston,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.. 
many  other  places  in  that  part  of  the  country 
passed  from  north  to  south,  and  was  accompanied 
deep  heavy  rumbling  noise,  especially  at  Con. 
N.  H.,  where  the  motion  was^sufficient  to  ring 
bells. 

Professor  Hitchcock  and  party,  now  making  a 
logical  survey  of  New  Hampshire,  have  discovei 
beautiful  lake,  200  feet  below  the  summit  of  Hays 
Mountain,  and  3,787  feet  above  the  sea  level.  I 
no  mention  on  any  chart,  and,  it  is  hemmed  in 
such  thick  foliage  and  craggy  bluff's,  the  Prof 
thinks  it  has  never  before  been  visited  by  white  m 
The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quota 
on  the  22  inst.    New  York. — American  gold,  11 
112.    U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  ] 
ditto,  10-40,  5  per  cents,  113^.    Superfine  flour, 
a  $5.15  ;  finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.55.    No.  2  Ch; 
spring  wheat,  $1.36;  amber  western,  $1.40  a  $ 
white  Michigan,  s^l.60.    New  Ohio  oats,  65  a  6 
Western  mixed  corn,  68  cts. ;  yellow,  74  cts. ; 
84  cts.    Carolina  rice,  6j  a  9  cts. ;  India,  6|  a  7 
Cuba  sugar,  9f  cts.    Refined,  13 J-  a  13$  cts.  Phi 
phia.  —  Cotton,  21  a  21£  cts.  for  uplands  and 
Orleans.    New  Orleans  sugar,  9J  a  10£  cts.  Timj 
seed,  $  4.50  a  $5.    Superfine  flour,  $4.75  a  $5 
brands,  #5.25  a  $5.75.    Old  western  red  wheat,  $'i 
$1.42.    Rye,  88  cts.    Yellow  corn,  69  a  70  cts 
61  a  67  cts.    Cincinnati. — New  family  flour,  $6 
•F6.40.    New  red  wheat,  $1.20.  Corn,  53  a  54  cts, 
40  a  45  cts.    Barley,  80  a  90  cts.    Lard,  10J 
Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $1.50  a  $1.60  ;  go 
prime,  rl.35  a  $1.45  ;  good  to  prime  red,  $1.40  a  i 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  #1.30  a  $1.40.    White  corn,  80 
cts. ;  yellow,  72  a  73  cts.  Oats,  57  a  61  cts.    St.  Loi 
Cotton,  19j  cts.    No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.25 
45  a  46  cts."  New  oats,  36  a  37  cts.  Rye,  58  cts.  Ch 
—No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.12.    No.  2  corn,  48  £  a  4 
Oats,  43  a  43£  cts.    Rye,  59  cts.    No.  2  barley,  71 
cts. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  j 
School  at  Westtown  :  to  commence  his  duties  a 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  Ele^ 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen,  Chester  cou 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  well  qualified  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  char 
a  small  Friends'  School. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Henry  Mender 
Howellville  P.  O.,  or  Thomas  Smedley,  Lima  I 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  IND 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to* 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farms 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Ma  -shallton,  Chester  Co., 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadef 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSAN] 

Near  Frank/oral,  {Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelph 
Physicia  i  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wo 

INGTON,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  uii 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boa 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Spring' 
Linn  Co.,  Iowa,  6th  mo.  1st.,  1871,  Samuel  S.,  si 
Jonathan  and  Rebecca  Cowgill,  of  Hickory  G. 
Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Parker 
Rebecca  Askew,  of  the  former  place. 

W^ILLI AM^L  PILE,  PRINTER 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Galileo. 

(Continued  from  page  38G.) 

iterspersed  with  the  history  of  Galileo's 
itific  discoveries  and  eventful  career,  are 
y  interesting  incidents  which  throw  light 
l  the  customs  and  domestic  life  of  that 
and  country. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1591  Galileo 
become  the  head  of  his  family.  This 
fcion,  always  attaching  a  grave  responsi- 
ve to  its  possessor,  was  at  the  time  we  are 
king  of,  and  in  Galileo's  case  in  particu- 
fraught  with  care  and  heavy  anxiety, 
only  was  he  expected  to  provide  money 
he  household  requirements  of  the  family, 
t  was  his  duty  to  see  to  his  brother's  set- 
out  in  life.  A  still  more  sacred  duty  was 
of  finding  a  suitable  husband  for  his  sister. 
;  a  girl's  marrying  was  to  be  left  to  chance 
a  doctrine  which  would  have  been  con- 
ed in  those  days  at  least  as  heretical  and 
icious  as  that  of  the  earth's  motion.  Such 
ectacle  as  a  house  full  of  daughters,  all 
m  up,  the  comfort  of  a  mother's  old  age, 
never  seen.  The  girl's  education  finished, 
paths  were  open,  not  for  her  to  choose 
ys,  but  to  be  chosen  for  her.  One  led  to 
iloister,  the  other  to  the  house  of  a  hus- 
The  cloister  was  the  refuge  of  such  as 
3ssed  not  dowries  equal  to  the  require- 
K  of  their  birth." 

vo  of  his  daughters  were  placed,  when 
young,  at  the  convent  St.  Matthew,  at 
tri,  the  eldest  being  then  but  thirteen 
3  of  age.  This  daughter  afterward  as 
took  the  name  of  Sister  Maria  Celeste, 
we  know  of  her  from  that  time  is  told 
br  letters  to  her  father.  His  letters  to 
though  we  know  that  she  kept  them 
ully,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  perusing 
during  such  leisure  moments  as  her 
8  in  the  pharmacy  and  still-room  left  to 
have  disappeared;  nor  was  a  trace  of 
to  be  found  when  the  search  for  his  writ- 
iind  correspondence  brought  to  light  all 
is  now  carefully  preserved  in  the  Pitti 
.ry."  "These  letters,  one  hundred  and 
:ty  in  number,  bear  evidence  throughout 
md  sense  and  sober  judgment,  joined  to 
pie  piety,  rare,  perhaps,  at  any  time,  but 
mely  raro  in  those  days."  This  daughtor 


died  in  1633,  when  about  33  jrears  of  age,  and 
her  father  on  writing  to  a  friend  of  her  death 
says,  "she  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  mind, 
singular  goodness,  and  most  tenderly  attached 
to  me ;  *  *  she  died  after  six  days'  illness, 
leaving  me  in  deep  affliction." 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written 
in  1630,  when  the  plague  had  been  raging  for 
some  time  in  Florence,  and  domestic  trouble 
was  adding  to  the  distress  of  her  father,  show 
her  religious  sensibility  and  affectionate  feel- 
ing. 

"I  entreat  you  to  omit  no  possible  precau- 
tion against  the  present  danger.  I  believe 
that  you  have  by  you  all  the  remedies  and 
preventives  which  are  required,  so  I  will  not 
repeat.  Yet  I  would  entreat  you,  with  all 
due  reverence  and  filial  confidence,  to  procure 
one  more  remedy,  the  best  of  all,  to  wit,  the 
grace  of  God,  by  means  of  true  contrition  and 
penitence.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most 
efficacious  medicine  both  for  soul  and  body 
For  if,  in  order  to  avoid  this  sickness,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  always  of  good  cheer,  what 
greater  joy  cau  we  have  in  this  world  than 
the  possession  of  a  good  and  serene  con 
science  ? 

"  It  is  certain  that  once  having  this  treasure 
we  shall  fear  neither  danger  nor  death.  And 
since  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  chastise  us  with 
these  plagues,  let  us  by  his  help  stand  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  stroke  from  his  Almighty 
hand,  who,  having  given  us  life,  may  take  it 
from  us  when  and  how  it  pleases  Him. 

"  I  pray  you  not  to  take  the  knife  of  these 
crosses  and  disturbances  by  the  wrong  end, 
so  that  you  may  not  offend  because  of  them. 
But  rather  take  it  by  the  haft,  and  use  it  to 
cut  through  all  the  imperfections  which  you 
may  discover  in  yourself,  that  being  thus 
freed  from  all  impediments,  you  may  in  like 
manner,  as  with  a  lynx-like  eye  you  have 
penetrated  the  heavens,  so,  penetrating  the 
things  of  this  lower  world  you  may  come  to 
know  the  vanity  and  fallacy  of  all  earthly 
things  For  neither  the  love  of  chil- 
dren, nor  pleasures,  nor  honor,  nor  riches, 
can  give  us  true  happiness,  seeing  that  all 
these  things  are  by  nature  too  unstable.  Only 
in  our  gracious  God  can  we  find  true  rest.  O, 
what  rejoicing  will  be  ours,  when  the  thin 
veil  that  enfolds  us  is  rent,  and  we  are  ablo  to 
see  the  Most  High  face  to  face !" 

On  his  return  from  Eomo  after  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  prevent  the  rejection  of 
the  Copernican  theory  by  the  Roman  Court, 
Galileo  resumed  those  observations  upon  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  had  at  that  time  made 
his  name  prominent  in  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific world.  The  appearance  of  three  groat 
comets  in  the  autumn  of  1618,  attracted  his 
attention  as  well  as  the  other  astronomers  of 
Europe,  and  several  of  his  reflections  upon 
these  phenomena  were  printed.  In  these  re- 
marks some  opinions  of  the  Jesuit  Grassi,  the 
mathematician  of  the  Roman  College,  were 
contradicted,  and  a  controversy  was  thus 


commenced,  which  ended  in  directing  against 
Galileo  the  ill-will  and  open  hostility  of  tho 
powerful  order  of  the  Jesuits,  who  declared 
that  the  arguments  of  Grassi  were  unanswer- 
able. This  took  place  several  years  after  tho 
decree  of  Pius  V.  concerning  these  matters 
had  been  promulgated,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  subsequent  rigorous  treatment  which 
he  received  from  the  authorities  at  Rome. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  great  work  of  Gali- 
leo's life,  '  Tho  Dialogue  on  tho  Two  Great 
Systems,'  had  long  been  laid.  But,  mindful 
of  the  decree  of  1616,  he  took  measures  to 
discover  the  Pope's  opinion  by  writing  an 
essay  or  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of 
reply  to  a  certain  Ingoli,  who  had  some  years 
before  written  a  treatise  on  the  Copernican 
system." 

This  was  in  1624.  The  Cardinal  Berberini, 
who  at  that  time  had  been  raised  to  the  pon- 
tifical chair  under  the  title  of  Urban  VIII., 
had  been  a  personal  friend  of  Galileo,  and  dis- 
posed at  least  to  tolerate  his  astronomical 
theories.  Cardinal  Zoller  informed  Galileo 
that  he  had  represented  to  the  Pope  "that all 
the  heretics  considered  the  truth  of  tho  Co- 
pernican theory  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tremely circumspect  in  coming  to  any  resolu- 
tion," to  which  the  Pope  had  replied  that  the 
Church  had  not  condemned  it,  nor  was  it  to 
be  condemned  as  heretical,  but  only  as  rash, 
adding,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  any  one 
undertaking  to  prove  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  true." 

Early  in  the  year  1630,  the  great  work  was 
completed  in  which  Galileo  hoped  to  be  able 
to  propound,  in  a  manner  likely  to  excite  little 
opposition,  the  truths  in  relation  to  the  earth's 
motion,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  modern  as- 
tronomical science.  After  a  considerable  delay 
the  consent  of  the  requisite  authorities  was 
obtained  for  its  publication,  and  it  appeared 
in  print  early  in  1632. 

"  In  the  various  hindrances  which  had  met 
its  author  at  every  step  ere  tho  final  authori- 
zation of  the  book  was  granted,  there  had 
been  a  slight  foretaste  of  tho  persecution 
which  was  to  be  his  lot  for  tho  remainder  of 
his  days." 

It  purports  to  be  a  dialogue  between  three 
characters  on  the  merits  of  tho  Ptolemaic 
and  Copernicau  systems,  and  bore  this  title : 
Dialogue  by  Galileo  Galilei,  Mathematician 
Extraordinary  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  and 
Principal  Mathematician  and  Philosopher  of 
tho  Most  Serene  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in 
which,  in  a  conference  lasting  four  days,  are 
discussed  tho  two  principal  systems  of  tho 
world,  proposing  indeterminately  the  philo- 
sophical arguments  on  each  side." 

"  Tho  preface  was  in  substanco  the  work  of 
Riccardi  aud  the  Pope,  by  whom  it  was  im- 
posed on  Galileo.  Had  he  not  accepted  it,  ho 
would  never  havo  obtained  the  Imprimatur. 

"Of  all  Galileo's  friends  and  followers,  only 
one  was  far-sighted  enough  to  see  how  fraught 
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with  evil  was  this  great  work  to  their  master. 
Blinded  by  admiration,  they  had,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  urged  him  on,  forgetful  of 
possible  consequences." 

A  few  months  after  the  book  had  passed 
into  circulation,  a  stringent  order  came  sud- 
denly from  Rome  to  sequestrate  every  copy 
in  the  booksellers'  shops  throughout  Italy  : 
Galileo's  publisher  received  an  injunction  to 
suspend  its  publication,  and  forward  to  Rome 
all  the  copies  he  might  have  in  his  possession. 

This  summary  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  Inquisition  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  instilled  into 
the  Pope's  mind  the  idea  that  Galileo  had 
meant  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Dialogue. 
A  congregation  was  convened  by  the  Pope's 
order  to  examine  the  suspected  book,  which 
resulted  in  a  summons  to  Galileo  to  appear 
before  the  Inquisition  in  Eome.  This  order 
was  received  by  him  in  the  10th  month  1632, 
when  he  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  On  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  physical  infirmity,  he 
was  allowed  a  considerable  time  to  perform 
the  journey,  and  he  arrived  in  Eome  early  in 
the  following  year.  Here  he  was  received 
with  great  respect  by  his  friend  Niccolini,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany; 
whose  residence  continued  to  be  his  home 
until  he  was  removed  to  a  place  of  close  con- 
finement in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition. 

"  Tormented  with  the  gout,  and  deprived 
of  the  society  of  the  ambassador  and  his  gra- 
cious and  sympathizing  wife,  Galileo  seems  to 
have  borne  his  imprisonment  with  a  degree 
of  impatience  at  variance  with  his  natural 
serenity.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  ever- 
present  fear  that  each  forthcoming  examina- 
tion might  end  in  the  application  of  the  tor- 
ture. Apart  from  this  he  had  no  cause  for 
complaint.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
tribunal  in  1215,  no  prisoner  had  ever  been 
treated  with  the  leniency  accorded  to  Galileo, 
the  Grand  Duke's  servant.  Princes,  prelates, 
and  noblemen,  all  had  been  consigned  to  the 
secret  dungeons  from  the  very  commencement 
of  their  trial.  Had  Galileo  been  a  scion  of  a 
royal  house,  he  could  scarcely  have  met  with 
more  consideration,  or  have  been  treated  with 
more  distinction.  Yet  he  ceased  not  to  com- 
plain of,  and  to  entreat  greater  expedition  in 
the  conduct  of  his  case  by,  a  body  whose 
power  of  procrastination  was  scarcely  equalled 
by  its  cold  ferocity." 

CTo  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Baptism  and  the  Supper. 

In  a  little  work  published  in  London  in 
1865,  and  entitled  "The  Friend  in  his  Family," 
is  contained  a  well-prepared  statement  of  the 
views  of  "  Friends"  in  reference  to  Baptism 
and  what  is  called  "The  Lord's  Supper," 
which  it  is  hoped  may  tend  to  settle  the  faith 
and  remove  the  doubts,  if  such  should  exist 
in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines 
ever  held  by  our  religious  Society  on  these 
important  subjects. 

"  There  are  two  subjects  upon  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words,  and  respecting  which  I 
apprehend  a  few  will  suffice,  because  you  have 
access  to  so  many  valuable  dissertations  on 
those  subjects,  as  well  as  to  some  smaller  works 
and  tracts,  in  which  the  views  of  Friends  are 
briefly  epitomised.  First,  as  regards  Christian 


Baptism.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  more  than  one  subject,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  is  not  formal,  ceremonial  and 
typical,  but  spiritual;  the  Realization  of  that, 
which  the  ceremonies  and  types  of  the  law 
Foreshadowed.  When  Christ  had  suffered 
and  finished  the  work  which  was  given  Him 
of  the  Father,  the  types  were  exchanged  for 
the  Antitype,  the  figures,  for  the  thing  figured, 
the  shadows  for  the  Substance;  the  rites  and 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  '  which  stood  only  in 
meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and 
carnal  ordinances,  imposed  until  the  time  of 
reformation,'  which,  says  the  Apostle,  '  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,'  were  abol- 
ished by  'the  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through 
the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself,  without 
spot  to  God,  to  purge  the  conscience  from 
dead  works ;' — '  which  the  law  could  not  do  in 
that  it  was  weak;' — 'for  the  law  made  noth- 
ing perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did.' 

"  But  it  may  be  objected  that  water  baptism 
is  not  a  remnant  of  Jewish  law.  I  believe  it 
had  its  origin  in  Jewish  law ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  at  least  it  was  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, elementary,  shadowy,  typical.  But  water 
baptism  undoubtedly  was  a  part,  both  before 
and  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  of  the  custom- 
ary Jewish  ritual.  Nothing  could  be  plainer, 
than  that  according  to  the  ceremonial  law  of 
the  Jews,  there  could  be  no  l'emoval  of  un- 
cleanness,  no  purification,  without  ablution  in 
water.  The  '  divers  washings,'  were  many  of 
them,  effected  by  dipping  or  immersion,  and 
are  in  the  Greek  described  as  baptisms.  And 
the  Jews  baptised  their  proselytes ;  and  when 
a  proselyte  was  baptised,  it  was  usually  ex- 
tended to  his  family  or  household.  Nor  is 
there  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  a  word  from 
which  it  could  appear,  that  the  Baptism  of 
John  was  anything  novel  or  strange.  It  had 
features  peculiar  to  itself,  but  in  the  mode  of 
its  administration,  it  bore  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  '  divers  washings'  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  so  that  '  there  arose  a 
question  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and 
the  Jews,'  not  about  the  novelty  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, but  about  that  which  they  imme- 
diately recognised  in  it,  'about  purifying.' 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  its  character  it  was  like 
unto  theirs  ;  not  instrumental,  but  typical,  of 
a  change  from  a  state  of  sin  and  uncleanness, 
to  one  of  purity.  The  Jews  understood  what 
it  was  '  to  be  born  of  water ;'  though  they  had 
yet  to  learn  what  that  was  which  it  typified, 
the  '  being  born  of  the  Spirit.' 

"  When,  however,  in  the  early  Christian 
church  that  was  learnt,  and  not  the  sign,  but 
the  thing  signified  known,  and  the  thing  typi- 
fied experienced,  then  the  imposing  upon 
Christians  the  ceremony  and  the  sign,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  '  turning  again  to  the  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,'  as  being  no  part  of 
the  real  and  spiritual  gospel  of  Christ,  who, 
'abolished  the  law  of  commandments  con- 
tained in  ordinances ;'  and  therefore,  asks  the 
Apostle,  in  referring  to  this  same  subject  in 
another  Epistle,  'If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ, 
from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as 
though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to 
ordinances,  after  the  commandments  and  doc- 
trines of  men  ?' 

"  We  cannot  think  that  there  is  even  an 
allusion  to  elementary  water,  in  many  of  those 
passages  which  some  think  countenance  water 
baptism ;  and  in  others  where  an  allusion  is 
made,  we  believe,  that  it  is  wholly  figurative. 
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In  such  texts,  as  1  Except  a  man  be  born 
water,  and  of  the  Spirit;' — 'But  ye  are  wash 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Sp  R 
of  our  God ;' — '  By  the  washing  of  regene 
tion,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghoi 
and  many  others  which  may  occur  to  y 
there  is  no  unequal  j^oking  of  the  ceremon 
with  the  spiritual,  or  putting  new  wine  ii 
old  bottles ;  but  there  is  an  interpreting 
enforcing  one  expression  by  the  other.  ^§-;i 
as  in  the  corresponding  figure  '  of  fire,'  1 
enlightening,  cleansing,  refining  operation 
the  Holy  Ghost'  is  set  forth ;  so  in  this  m 
frequent  figure  of  water  and  of  washing,  is  ij 
purifying  work  of  the  Spirit,  illustrated  ;  a 
by  the  use  of  both  terms,  the  sign  and 
thing  signified,  is  the  one  effect  the  more  fu 
represented  and  strengthened. 

"  Now  let  me  remind  you,  how  John  1 
Baptist  himself  always  spoke  of  his  baptis 
not  as  similar  to,  but  in  contrast  to,  that 
Christ.  He  indeed  was  sent  to  baptise  w 
water,  but  he  was  to  decrease;  He,  wh 
forerunner  John  was,  whose  way  he  came 
prepare,  and  who  was  to  increase,  '  the  sa 
is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Gho 
The  baptism  of  one  was  with  water,  elem 
tary,  external,  emblematical;  of  the  other,  w 
the  Spirit  and  with  fire,  internal,  thorou 
effectual.  In  conformity  with  the  wor 
which,  whilst  they  had  more  immediate 
ference  to  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings, 
plied  to  the  characteristics  of  both  dispen 
tions,  '  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  He  m 
establish  the  second,'  John  also  declared, 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.' 

"  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  of  which  Joh 
was  a  figure,  and  in  contradistinction  to  whi 
it  was  placed,  not  only  by  John,  but  by  c 
Lord  himself,  '  For  John  truly  baptised  wifon 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptised  with  the  He 
Ghost  not  many  days  hence ;'  and  lest  a 
should  suggest  a  limit  to  this  gracious  p 
mise,  the  Apostle  emphatically  adds,  '  For 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  a 
to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  t 
Lord  our  God  shall  call ;'  this  Baptism  oft 
Holy  Ghost  is  in  harmony  with  all  we  kne 
of  this  dispensation  of  the  Spirit;  as  was  t^j 
of  water  with  the  one  preceding  it.  The  b 
tism  which  belonged  to  the  dispensation 
John,  and  which  distinguished  it  from  the  Chr 
tian,  was  a  Baptism  of  Water;  the  'one  bi 
tism,'  which  'now  saveth,'  which  belongs 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  distinguisl 
it  from  John's,  is  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

"The  'One  Baptism' of  Christ  which  vs 
to  increase,  surely  is  not  a  modified  repetiti 
of,  or  in  its  character  like  unto,  that  of  Jol 
which  was  to  decrease.    Instead  of  being  i 
plied  by  man,  to  the  body ;  it  is  applied  to  t 
soul,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
regenerates  and  saves.  Thus  saith  the  Apost 
'  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptised  it 
one  body.'    '  The  baptism  which  doth  n(|. 
save  us,  is  not  the  putting  away  of  the  fil 
of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  cc  , 
science  toward  God,  by  the  resurrection 
Jesus  Christ.'    '  For  as  many  as  have  be 
baptised  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Chrie 
This  can  never  be  said  of  water  baptism, 
may  be  urged  that  our  Lord  himself  was  ba 
tised  with  water.    So  was  He  circumcise 
He  came  '  to  fulfil  the  law ;'  and  sub 
Himself  thereto ;  saying,  '  Suffer  it  to 
now ;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  r: 
eousness.'    It  would  be  more  to  the  pu 
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d  it  be  shown  that  our  Lord  had  Himself 
,ised  ;  but  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that 
us  Himself  baptised  not ;'  nor  can  it  be 
vn  that  He  ever  enjoined  water  baptism 
thers. 

rhat  water  baptism  was  to  some  extent 
tised  in  the  early  Church,  can  be  no 
;er  of  surprise,  when  we  consider,  how 
3hed  to  their  rites  and  traditions,  were 
mly  the  converts,  but  to  some  extent  the 
sties  themselves,  and  how  gradually  was 
Ided  to  them  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel 
ensation  ;  the  great  principle  of  which 

that  God  was  no  longer  to  be  served  by 
ntervention  of  sacerdotal  and  typical  in- 
tions,  but  through  the  mediation  of  the 

and  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
*  after  the  Jewish  ritual  was  abolished 
le  death  of  Christ,  many  of  His  devoted 
mts  adhered  with  strictness  to  pa*rts  of 
A.s  long  as  they  observed  some  of  the 
nonies  of  Judaism  in  their  own  person, 
were  not  prepared  for  a  full  reception  of 
loctrine,  that  the  ordinances  and  shadows 
e  law  were  now  to  be  disused,  it  cannot, 
sd,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  the 
)tion  of  converts  to  the  new  faith,  they 
svered  in  the  practice  of  baptising  them 

water.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many 
i  in  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  was 

former  practice,  on  the  reception  of  a 
slyte,  they  baptised  him  and  all  his  house- 
;  but  it  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
ooked,  that  whilst  there  were  these  in- 
ies  of  those  who  loft  their  Judaism  or 
henism  for  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
lg  that  rite  performed  upon  them,  there 
t  a  single  instance  given  of  the  baptism 
'ater  of  any  person  born  of  Christian 
its. 

ou  remember  how  he,  who  was  '  not  a 
behind  the  chiefest  Apostles,'  regarded 
bondage'  and  'doctrine  of  baptisms,'  and 
ig  purer  and  fuller  views  than  many 
id  him  of  the  excellence  and  spirituality 
e  Gospel,  and  of  his  own  mission  in  it, 
ced  God  that  he,  '  who  took  Timothy  and 
mcised  him,'  had  baptised  only  two  whom 
tmes. 

ut  had  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  been 
3r  and  more  uniform,  their  example 
1  not  have  rendered  imperative,  or  of 
anent  obligation,  on  the  Church,  a  rite 
1  was  not  enjoined  by  our  Lord  Himself, 
mtward  and  ceremonial  character  of 
i  was  contrary  to  the  spirituality  of  His 
ling  and  Kingdom  ;  and,  if  not  of  those 
s  themselves,  of  the  nature  of  those 
s,  which  His  coming  'in  the  fulness  of 
.ime'  abrogated  and  disannulled.  To 
the  mind  graciously  awakened  to  Divine 
3,  to  feel  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ir  hearts,  and  then  to  fall  back  upon 
al  ordinances,'  is  as  practical  an  illustra- 
1  the  present  days  could  supply,  of  that 
vor  of  which  the  Apostle  warns  us, 
ag  begun  in  the  Spirit,  to  be  made  per- 
y  the  flesh.'  'Standfast,  therefore,  in 
berty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
md  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
of  bondage.'  His  is  the  dispensation, 
'the  shadow,  but  of  the  substance;  not 
i  signs,  but  of  the  Eeality ;  not  of  the 
but  of  the  Spirit.  How  widely  different 
;he  dogma  of  those  who  say,  that  Water 
ism  is  the  Door  of  the  Church,'  is  the 
ation  of  our  Lord,  '  I  am  the  Door :  by 
any  man  enter,  he  shall  be  saved,  and 


shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture ;'  or  from 
that  of  His  Apostle,  '  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
"Abba,  Father."  '  And  when  by  the  Baptism 
of  His  Spirit,  you  have  joined  the  Church, 
and,  through  His  infinite  love  and  mercy  in 
'Christ  Jesus,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in 
Heaven  and  earth  is  named,'  have  known  the 
cry  raised  in  your  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  His 
Son,  '  Abba,  Pathor;'  you  will  be  prepared  to 
sit  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  partake  of  His 
Supper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Intelligence  of  Ants. 

(Concluded  from  page  389.) 

After  these  different  observations,  which 
give  us  incontestable  proof  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  ants,  we  will  relate  what  we  have  seen 
with  our  own  eyes.  It  was  in  the  latter  end 
of  May,  when  the  cockchafers,  after  having 
devoured  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  began  to  die 
on  the  roads,  and  became  the  prey  of  beetles 
and  ants.  I  was  walking  with  one  of  my 
friends,  a  lover  of  natural  history,  when  we 
found  some  ants  actively  occupied  round  a 
wing  of  a  cockchafer.  They  were  pulling  the 
wing  towards  a  little  hole,  which  was  cer- 
tainly too  small  to  admit  it.  How  could  they 
manage  the  matter,  then  ?  They  were  ob- 
liged to  think.  The  ants  are  never  embar- 
rassed. It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
they  had  never  before  encountered  such  an 
obstacle;  that  what  they  were  obliged  to  do 
now  was  not  a  matter  of  habit.  They  began 
to  direct  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  wing 
towards  the  little  gallery  of  their  home.  Three 
of  them,  judging  that  the  thing  could  not  go 
alone,  went  into  the  hole,  pulling  the  wing 
underneath,  while  the  others  pushed  it  from 
above.  But,  vain  effort !  the  wing  would  not 
enter.  What  could  they  do?  Must  they 
abandon  such  a  great  prize  ?  No ;  the  ants 
are  as  courageous  as  they  are  intelligent. 
Without  losing  confidence  in  their  activity 
and  their  genius,  they  renounced  their  first 
idea.  They  placed  the  wing  against  one  of 
the  partitions  of  the  opening,  and  went  into 
the  nest  on  the  other  side  of  the  wing.  They 
no  doubt  thought  what  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do.  They  then  resolved,  full  of  activity, 
to  enlarge  the  gallery.  Bach  one  descended 
in  turn,  bringing  up  a  particle  of  earth,  which 
she  placed  at  the  side  of  the  opening.  They 
worked  so  well,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  opening  was  half  as  large  again.  It  was 
nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  wing  was  thi*ee-fourths  pushed  in. 
No  doubt  in  a  little  time  the  wing  will  be 
completely  in  ;  when  lo !  behold  another  ant 
arrived,  pulling,  triumphantly  and  alone,  an- 
other insect.  Her  sisters  saw  her,  went  to 
meet  her,  and  dragged  the  insect  towards  the 
opening,  where  the  wing  of  the  cockchafer 
was  still  waiting.  They  slipped  along  the 
wing  as  if  it  were  an  inclined  plane.  Two  or 
three  descended,  dragging  the  insect  by  the 
head.  One  minute  afterwards  it  had  disap- 
peared. The  ants,  happy  and  proud  of  their 
success,  returned  to  the  wing  of  the  cock- 
chafer. They  tried  for  some  time  to  make  it 
enter  by  force,  but  it  was  impossible.  Then 
an  ant  took  it  in  his  mouth  carried  it  outside 
the  hole,  and  his  sisters  began  to  work  again. 
They  ran  up  and  down  the  particles  of  earth 
they  had  taken  from  the  partition  to  make  the 
passage  larger.    Some  of  them,  in  a  great 


hurry,  took  the  wing,  and  pulled  it  again 
towards  them.  It  nearly  enters,  when  some- 
thing intervenes.  The  bottom  of  the  opening 
was,  without  doubt,  not  quite  largo  enough. 
Some  did  all  they  could  to  pull  at  the  top; 
others  push  to  the  right,  others  push  to  the 
left,  to  make  it  enter  more  easily.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  abandon  this  proceed- 
ing, or  take  away  the  obstacle.  The  ants 
took  the  wing  out  again,  and  removed  all 
that  appeared  to  be  in  their  way.  A  third 
time  they  tried  to  get  the  wing  in.  A  new 
difficulty  arose — a  storm  which  swamped  the 
earth.  I  do  not  know  if  it  were  by  chance 
or  by  calculation  that  the  wing,  which  was 
upside  down,  and  by  this  time  once  more  over 
the  opening,  served  as  a  shelter  to  the  ants, 
who  continued  their  work.  At  last,  at  nearly 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  working  for 
three  hours  and  a  half  with  patience,  intelli- 
gence, and  great  effort,  the  hole  was  largo 
enough,  and  the  wing  wont  to  the  bottom  of 
the  nest.  Will  any  one,  after  this,  say  that 
these  insects  are  accustomed  to  such  work, 
that  they  have  executed  it  by  instinct,  with- 
out calculation,  without  reflection  and  with- 
out intelligence  ?  We  must  have  less  judg- 
ment than  the  ant  themselves  to  think  of 
them  in  this  way. 

A  last  example  will  show  us  how  much  the 
development  of  a  sense  can  aid  the  intelli- 
gence. The  ants,  we  know,  are  guided  by 
their  touch  and  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which 
is  situated  principally  in  the  antennae.  Stop 
the  ants  in  their  course,  disperse  them  to  right 
and  left,  and  they  seem  to  be  embarrassed, 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  They  go  back  to 
the  spot  whence  they  started,  sounding  the 
earth  with  their  antennae;  then,  when  they 
have  examined  the  spot,  they  retrace  their 
steps,  recover  and  pursue  their  road.  Is  it 
not  by  the  fineness  of  their  smell  or  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  touch  that  they  find  the  direc- 
tion again  ?  An  ant  one  day  saw  on  the  road 
the  leg  of  a  gold  beetle.  She  wished  to  drag 
it  to  the  ant-hill,  which  was  a  difficult  task, 
as  sho  was  alone,  all  the  others  being,  doubt- 
less, occupied  at  other  business.  The  distance 
was  not  very  great,  it  is  true  ;  it  was  only  half 
a  yard  that  she  had  to  go  ;  but  the  road  was 
rough,  difficult,  covered  with  stones  and  little 
lumps  of  earth.  To  tell  you  all  the  troubles 
this  little  ant  encountered  would  be  impossi- 
ble. The  smallest  projection  was  to  her  a 
mountain.  Sometimes  she  went  round  the 
stones  in  her  way,  at  other  times  she  was 
forced  to  creep  over  them.  Nevertheless, 
she  arrived  almost  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
little  hillocks,  when  her  prey  slipped  from 
her,  and  rolled  down  again  ;  and  the  poor  ant, 
was  obliged  to  go  after  it.  Then  like  a  hound, 
sho  went  here  and  there,  seeming  to  sniff"  the 
air  and  feel  the  earth.  After  a  little  time  she 
regained  her  prize.  Just  think  of  the  patience 
and  courage  of  these  little  insocts.  It  was 
not  until  after  two  hours  work,  and  over  many 
obstacles  that  she  arrived  at  the  ant-hill, 
which  was  in  the  grass  near  the  road.  There 
our  ant  found  help;  mauy  of  her  companions 
ran  to  hor  aid,  and  in  a  short  time,  in  spite  of 
the  net  work  of  weeds,  the  leg  of  the  gold- 
beetle  arrived  entire  at  the  ant-hill. 

It  is  also  by  the  contact  of  the  antenna?  that 
the  ant  knows  a  friend  from  an  enemy.  By 
particular  signs,  understood  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  nest,  they  avoid  mistakes. 
This  is  known  by  experiment.  We  give  an 
example.    Take  away  the  ants  from  a  hill, 
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and  put  them  back  again  after  a  certain  time 
into  their  nest.  The  first  feeling  of  these 
emigrants  in  returning  to  the  cell  is  that  of 
uneasiness.  They  wish  to  escape,  but  flight 
is  not  easy  in  such  a  noisy  crowd,  which  goes, 
comes  and  circulates  in  all  parts  of  the  ant- 
hill. The  first  workers  they  meet,  seem  to 
ask  them  for  the  watchword.  They  then 
touch  each  other's  antennae,  and  thus  exchange 
signs.  It  is  well;  they  understand  one  an- 
other. The  exiles  belong  to  that  country ; 
their  agitation  ceases;  they  penetrate  with 
confidence  into  the  native  labyrinth,  where 
they  are  received  as  sisters  who  have  been  be- 
lieved lost.  "Now  let  us,"  says  Kendu,  "  make 
the  reverse  experiment.  Introduce  into  the 
ant-hill  some  ants  of  the  same  species,  but  of 
another  nest,  and  other  signs  than  those  we 
have  mentioned  will  be  noted.  The  same  pre- 
liminaries are  obserbed,  but  the  question  by 
means  of  the  antennae,  instead  of  assuring  the 
intruders,  only  increases  their  fright  and  their 
hurry  to  flee.  They  do  not  belong  to  that 
nest.  The  hue  and  cry  commences ;  the  warn- 
ing is  given;  they  are  furiously  chased.  Woe 
be  to  them  if  they  are  caught !  The  furious 
multitudes  grasp  the  feet,  the  bodies  and  the 
antenna;  of  the  intruders,  and  drag  them  by 
force  to  the  interior  of  the  cavern.  When  by 
chance  some  ants  of  another  tribe  venture  to 
make  an  unlawful  incursion  into  the  nest  of 
others,  their  lives  are  exposed  to  great  danger. 
An  infuriated  chase  commences,  they  are  as- 
sailed on  all  sides  by  combatants,  who  are  re- 
inforced at  each  instant.  If  the  ants  know 
ho  w  to  defend  t  hemselves  courageously  again  st 
strangers,  in  their  family,  they  show  the  most 
intelligent  brotherly  feeling.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  ants  feed  one  another?  The 
worker  is  often  too  much  occupied  to  fetch 
her  own  food.  When  she  is  hungry  she  tells 
one  of  her  companions  by  striking  rapidly 
with  her  antenna?.  The  purveyor  instantly 
approaches  and  puts  food  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hungry  ant.  The  worker  gives  thanks, 
caresses  the  friend  with  her  antennae,  and 
strokes  her  head  with  the  front  feet.  Is  not 
this  intelligence?  or  more,  is  it  not  family 
love  ?" 

It  is  well  known  that  the  red  ant  sometimes 
renounces  her  subterranean  dwelling  place  to 
live  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees.  She  there  cuts 
her  cells  as  the  black  ant  would,  builds  her 
nest  several  stories  high,  which  are  supported 
sometimes  by  little  columns,  sometimes  on 
thin  partitions. 

The  red  ant,  then,  remarks  Eendu,  culti- 
vates two  distinct  professions.  She  raises 
herself,  if  she  pleases,  to  the  difficult  art  of 
sculpture,  or  descends  to  the  modest  trade  of 
a  mason  ;  she  does  not  think  she  demeans  her- 
self by  changing  the  chisel  of  the  artist  for 
the  trowel  of  the  workman,  when  necessity 
enforces  her  to  do  so.  This  necessity,  in  all 
beings,  is  the  most  lively  stimulant  of  intelli- 
gence. 


"  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word,  or  in  deed,  do 
all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  How 
totally  in  opposition  to  this  language  of  the 
Apostle,  is  the  habit  of  gossiping,  for  where 
is  the  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  who  in 
gossiping  about  another  could  say  that  they 
did  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  How 
different  is  this  from  his  own  beautiful  exam- 
ple. He  sought  not  to  expose  errors  in  others 
but  to  draw  forth  the  good  in  them. 


HEAVENLY  TEEASUEE. 
Every  coin  of  earthly  treasure 

We  have  lavished  upon  earth, 
For  our  simple  worldly  pleasure, 

May  he  reckoned  something  worth ; 
For  the  spending  was  not  losing 

Though  the  purchase  were  but  small ; 
It  has  perished  with  the  using ; 

AVe  have  had  it — that  is  all ! 

All  the  gold  we  leave  behind  us 

When  we  turn  to  dust  again, 
Though  our  avarice  may  blind  us, 

We  have  gathered  quite  in  vain  : 
Since  we  neither  can  direct  it, 

By  the  winds  of  fortune  tossed, 
Nor  in  other  worlds  expect  it, 

What  we  hoarded  we  have  lost ! 

But  each  merciful  oblation, 

Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown— 
What  we  give  in  self-negation, 

We  may  safely  call  our  own ; 
For  the  treasure  freely  given 

Is  the  treasure  that  we  hoard, 
Since  the  angels  keep,  in  heaven, 

What  is  lent  unto  the  Lord  ! 
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HAMPTON  COURT. 
The  windows  of  the  Fountain  Court 

Are  glittering  in  the  morn, 
But  no  more  in  the  palace  hall 

You  hear  the  dance  and  tune — 
No  more  beyond  dim  corridors 

Lamps  spread  a  golden  noon. 

No  longer  from  half  open  doors 

Bursts  forth  a  gust  of  song  ; 
No  longer  with  a  roll  of  drums, 

Sweeps  by  a  silken  throng, 
With  diamond  stars,  keen  glittering, 

The  ribbons  blue  among. 

No  pages  bearing  each  a  torch, 

Now  scale  the  lofty  stair ; 
No  ladies  trip  with  wealth  of  pearls, 

Banding  their  wealth  of  hair  ; 
No  white-capped  cook,  with  flaming  face, 

Bears  up  the  dish  with  care. 

The  swarthy  king  with  heavy  brows, 

Paces  no  more  the  court ; 
Base  Bochester  and  Killigrew 

Have  long  since  ceased  to  sport; 
No  more  fair  wantons  at  the  cards 

Think  the  long  night  too  short. 

Silent  the  court,  and  still  the  hall, 

Lights  long  ago  put  out, 
The  colors  faded  from  the  silks 

That  deck  the  walls  about ; 
No  longer  at  the  outer  gates 

The  noisy  rabble  shout. 

Yet  still  within  the  fountain  pool, 

The  gold  fish  steer  and  swim, 
As  when  King  Charles  with  jewelled  hand 

Stood  paddling  at  the  brim  ; 
At  Charing-cross  he's  seen  in  bronze, 

No  danger  more  from  him  ! 

Yet  still  in  lonely  evening  hours, 
When  the  moon  has  long  gone  in, 

You  hear  the  fountain's  ceaseless  tears, 
As  for  some  hopeless  sin  ; 

And  far  without  the  nightingale 
Of  past  grief  warbling. 

— AU-the  Year  Round. 
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A  sinner  under  conviction  is  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  more  anxious  to  be  comforted 
than  to  be  converted.  Conviction,  without 
patient  submission  to  the  spirit  of  judgment 
and  burning,  may  leave  us  midway  between 
carelessness  and  conversion,  as  Lot's  wife  was 
left  between  Sodom  and  Zoar.  If  your  con- 
victions do  not  lead  to  Christ,  you  may  be- 
come familiar  with  them,  and  their  effect  be 
lost  upon  you. — Conviction  is  not  conversion. 


The  Art  of  Needle  Making. 

A  pleasant  run  of  about  fifteen  miles  fr 
Birmingham,  on  the  Midland  railway,  bri: 
us  to  the  great  centre  of  the  English  nee 
trade.  Eedditch  is  a  fair-looking,  comp; 
bustling,  clean  country  town,  surrounded 
some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  "W 
cestershire,  and  presents  a  striking  contr 
to  the  black  and  busy  "hardware  villa, 
we  have  just  left  behind  us.  Why  the  nee 
makers  chose  this  place  above  all  others 
which  to  settle  down  to  the  pursuit  of  tfc 
calling,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  As  e 
ly  as  the  year  1650,  however,  one  Christop) 
Greening  appears  to  have  set  up  a  needle  si 
at  Little  Crendon,  a  hamlet  just  outside  R 
ditch,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  course  o 
few  years  by  several  other  members  of 
craft  from  London.  In  a  short  time,  howe\ 
Crendon  was  abandoned,  owing  to  the  absei 
of  waterpower,  and  the  needle  makers  est 
lished  themselves  at  Alcester,  Studley  and  E 
ditch.  In  times  still  more  remote  the  disti 
lying  between  Alcester  and  Eedditch  wai 
great  industrial  centre  of  some  kind,  mills 
ting  from  monastic  ages,  and  great  dams, 
longer  used,  still  remaining  to  tell  of  a  dep  'tsi 
ted  and  forgotten  industry. 

The  first  mills  used  in  the  needle  trade  w 
horse  mills,  one  being  established  at  Stud 
very  early  in  the  last  century.  These  m 
were  used  for  scouring  and  pointing  need! 
superseding  the  primitive  method  of  wri  to 
ping  up  the  needles  in  buckram  with  em^  kin 
dust  and  olive  oil,  and  rolling  them  to  and 
by  the  movement  of  the  workman's  fo 
The  earliest  needles  made  in  this  district  w* 
"square-eyed,"  a  shape  most  readily  produc 
It  was  with  square-eyed  needles  that  Ma 
Queen  of  Scots  wrought  those  beautiful  tap 
tries  for  the  walls  of  her  prison  cell.  Af 
many  fruitless  attempts,  drilled  eyed  need 
were  successfully  brought  out  in  1826,  a  lies 
two  years  later  the  burnishing  machifitir 
which  gave  a  beautiful  finish  to  the  eye,  v 
introduced.  In  this  latter  process,  as  Ds 
carried  out,  the  needles  are  threaded  on  st 
wires  which  have  been  "  roughed"  with  a  I 
and  hardened.  The  ends  of  these  wires 
then  attached  to  a  steam  machine  by  wh 
the  needles  are  made  to  revolve  at  an  en 
mous  speed  with  an  oscillating  motion  rou. 
the  wires. 

Previous  to  the  year  1840,  needles  were  ha' 
ened  in  water,  during  which  process  themaj* 
ity  became  crooked,  and  straightening  t 
crooks  was,  in  consequence,  an  occupation: 
a  considerable  number  of  workpeople.  In  1 
year  mentioned,  however,  a  Eedditch  mai 
facturer  revived  the  practice  of  hardening 
oil,  and  the  result  was  that  crooked  need 
were  the  exception  instead  of  being 
rule.  This  so  exasperated  the  crook  straig 
eners  that  they  mobbed  the  enterprising  mi 
ufacturer  out  of  the  town,  and  for  some  til 
great  tumult  prevailed.  Eventually,  howev 
the  revived  process  came  to  be  generally  ad< 
ted.  A  pointing  machine  is  the  latest  invi 
tion  of  importance  in  the  needle  trade.  < 
this  invention,  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Woijj 
ward — two  excellent  authorities — thus  rep 
ted  a  little  while  since. 

The  needle-pointing  machine  is  an  Engl) 
invention,  though  it  is  not  generally  suppof 
to  be  so,  and  its  forerunner,  which,  thou 
not  perfect,  approached  so  nearly  to  perfecti 
as  to  alarm  the  pointers,  was  some  yearB  a 
purchased  by  them  and  broken  to  pieces 
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[ditch  church  green.  The  needle-pointing 
ihine  is  as  yet  only  partially  used  in  this 
rict.  A  grooved  grindstone,  revolving 
;reat  speed,  is  employed  to  grind  the  end 
ach  wire  into  the  desired  shape.  To  this 
idstone  the  wires  are  applied  from  an  in- 
ed  plane,  on  which  a  number  are  placed 
[y  to  cut  to  the  right  length.  By  means  of 
3C,  surrounded  with  caoutchouc,  revolving 
fly  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  grind- 
e,  a  continuous  supply  of  wires  rapidly 
living  in  succession  is  supplied  to  the  stone, 
the  same  disc  causes  the  wires  to  revolve 
le  being  pointed.  In  Eedditch  and  the 
hborhood  needle  making  now  employs 
ething  like  eight  hundred  workpeople,  a 
liderable  proportion  of  whom  are  females. 

earnings  vary  considerably,  those  of  ch.il- 
i  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  5s.;  women,  8s. 
5s.,  and  men,  12s.  to  40s.  per  week, 
needle  has  to  pass  through  seventy  pairs 
ands  before  it  is  considered  to  be  finished 
ready  for  use ;  a  subdivision  of  labor  to 
ih  may  be  attributed  the  combination  of 
Hence  and  cheapness  in  the  production  of 
e  articles.  The  variety  of  needles  made 
lese  days  is  marvellous,  the  surgeon,  tai- 
harness  maker,  bookbinder,  felt  worker, 
maker,  saddler,  glover,  embroiderer  and 
ewife,  each  requiring  needles  of  shapes, 

and  lengths  almost  infinite.  Redditch 
the  immediate  district,  may  be  regarded 
ae  only  important  centre  of  the  needle 
e  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  principle 
of  the  industry  on-  the  continent  is  Aix- 
lapelle,  but  at  Lyons  and  one  or  two 
is  in  Normandy  the  common  qualities  are 
largely  made. 

le  Chinese  supply  their  own  requirements 
ie  needle  way,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
;  is  more  ancient  in  the  celestial  empire 
in  Europe.  Certain  it  is  that  round-eyed 
les  were  made  in  China  long  before  the 
dtive  square-eyed  ones  were  known  in 
.and.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
— Mechanics'  Magazine. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  388.) 

jar  the  close  of  the  year  1808,  Mildred 
liff's-heart  being  turned  in  near  affection 
jr  kind  friend  Ann  Scott,  she  addressed 
ter  to  her  wherein  she  expresses  her  de- 
that  they  may  live  in  that  which  will  en- 
them  to  render  thanksgiving  and  renown 
ie  Almighty  Preserver  of  his  children. 
Jim  who  weans  the  heart  from  earthly 
hing  things,  and  furnishes  strength  and 
y  through  which  they  can  in  living  faith 
upon  Him  in  every  season  of  extremity. 
Ee  who  formed  the  sea  and  the  land,  the 
ntants  of  the  earth  and  of  the  water; 
■  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills ;  who 
Dower  to  bless  and  blast,  can  bring  even 
rfty  mind  of  man  into  the  dust,  in  hum- 
lbmission  and  childlike  dependence  and 
in  him. 

8  then  expresses  her  conviction  that  her 
i  is  a  living  witness  of  the  truth  of  what 
las  written,  and  if  faithful  to  the  end, 
"a  priceless  crown  awaits  thee  after 

m 

the  13th  of  the  Second  month,  1809, 
•ed's  mind  was  drawn  into  contemplation 
ie  love  of  Cod  to  the  children  of  men, 
lis  willingness  to  be  found  of  them,  if 
would  but  draw  near  and  seek  to  know 


and  do  his  will.  To  such  as  thus  seek,  she 
felt  that  her  experience  justified  her  in  de- 
claring that  the  Lord  would  in  His  goodness 
manifest  himself  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  making 
known  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  thus  open- 
ing to  them  the  way  to  his  everlasting  king- 
dom of  rest. 

Some  time  during  the  year  1809,  Harrison 
Ratcliff  removed  himself  and  wife  over  the 
Ohio  river,  and  settled  near  Hillsboro,  in 
Highland  county.  There  were  many  Friends 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  a  meeting  was  es- 
tablished. 

During  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
Stephen  Grellet,  on  a  religious  visit  through 
the  western  country,  was  taken  sick  at  or 
near  Hillsboro  ;  and  being  reduced  very  low, 
his  recovery  was  considered  doubtful.  Mildred 
had  been  much  united  to  him  in  spirit,  and 
now  believed  it  right  for  her  to  go  wait  upon 
him,  and  minister  to  his  bodily  wants  and  in- 
firmities. After  he  had  so  far  recovered 
strength  as  to  be  ready  to  continue  his  jour- 
ney, she  presented  him  an  affectionate  fare- 
well address,  dated  "  8th  mo.  29th,  1809." 

Selections  from  this  letter  follow : — 

"Dear  Brother, — I  think  the  impression 
which  induced  me  to  write  these  lines*  as  a 
little  present  before  we  part,  was  derived 
from  the  Fountain  of  unmixed  love.  I  feel 
an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  unchangeable 
power  which  induced  the  prophet  to  say, 
'  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one 
to  another,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
written  before  him  for  them.'  Not  doubting 
but  the  Lord  is  the  same  affectionate  Father  of 
love,  delighting  in  the  same  thing  which  he  did 
then,  I  am  strengthened,  though  a  little  one, 
to  communicate  in  some  degree,  the  sensa- 
tions I  have  been  favored  with  since  thy  lot 
has  been  cast  amongst  us.  It  has  been  a  time, 
at  least  to  me,  of  renewed  teaching,  and  of 
favor,  derived  from  the  Fountain  of  good." 

Desiring  Stephen  to  remember  her  when  it 
may  be  well  with  him,  she  concludes, 

"  M.  Ratcliff." 

The  following  letter,  soon  after  date,  reached 
her  from  her  beloved  friend  and  late  com- 
panion, Rebecca  Preston. 

"  24th  of  10th  mo.  1809. 

"  Endeared  Friend, — I  received  thy  letter 
dated  9th  mo.  2d  last,  and  was  truly  glad  to 
hear  from  thee,  and  that  thou  and  thy  family 
were  favored  with  health.  This  is  a  great 
blessing,  and  with  all  others,  is  derived  from 
the  Fountain  of  good.  May  we,  dear  friend, 
ever  keep  truly  humble  ;  and,  bowing  before 
Him  as  in  the  dust,  implore  Him  to  grant  his 
gracious  assistance  through  every  afflicting 
dispensation  which  in  wisdom  he  is  pleased 
to  try  us  with. 

"  Dear  friend,  it  was  truly  satisfactory  to 
hear  thou  wast  favored  to  settle  in  a  large 
neighborhood  of  kind  Friends.  Although 
thou  mayst  feel  as  a  stranger  amongst  them, 
and  often  have  to  sit,  as  it  wore,  in  solitary 
places,  yet  be  not  discouraged.  Remember 
the  Lord's  people  ever  were  a  tried  people : 
having  many  deep  baptisms  and  provings  to 
pass  through  whilst  in  this  probationary  state. 

"My  dear  sister — I  think  I  may  call  thee 
so,  for  thou  hast  felt  near  to  me,  and  it  was 
harder  to  part  with  thee  than  with  my  own 
sisters  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me — thou 


*  Alluding  to  some  lines  in  rhyme  which  accom- 
panied the  letter, 


remarked  in  thy  letter  the  necessity  there 
was  for  thee  to  keep  a  single  eye  to  the  Best 
of  teachers,  to  know  through  His  holy  assist- 
ance with  whom  to  associate.  This  is  a  safe 
step  which  I  have  ever  found  best  for  me.  I 
have  also  found  it  best  to  be  careful  amongst 
strangers  to  let  my  words  be  few.  Now,  dear 
friend,  how  very  becoming  it  is  for  ministers 
of  the  gospel  to  let  their  words  be  few  aud 
savory ;  and  as  one  highly  favored,  such  I 
esteem  thee.  I  have  not  forgotten  thee.  Thou 
art  often  on  my  mind  in  that  sweet  and  pre- 
cious love  which  nearly  unites  the  truly  hum- 
ble little  ones,  although  far  separated  as  to 
the  outward. 

"A  number  of  Friends  were  appointed  in 
the  Select  Yearly  Meeting  to  visit  all  the 
Select  Meetings  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia. 
Amongst  those  appointed  were  John  Lynch, 
Enoch  Roberts,  and  Mary  Anthony.  They 
expect  to  start  on  the  journey  this  day. 

"Now,  dear  friend,  I  may  inform  thee  of 
the  state  of  things  amongst  us.  Our  meet- 
ings are  getting  smaller,  so  many  Friends  are 
moving  to  your  parts  ;  and  many  more  intend 
to  go  as  soon  as  way  opens  for  it.  Yet  I  can 
with  thankfulness  say,  that  a  degree  of  pre- 
cious love  which  nearly  unites,  is  often  felt  to 
flow  as  it  were  from  vessel  to  vessel,  in  our 
little  solemn,  silent  meetings.  This  is  cause 
of  rejoicing  indeed.  We  are  not  always 
favored  with  such  seasons;  but  when  the 
Great  Master  is  pleased  to  draw  his  curtain, 
and  hide  himself  from  us,  O  the  need  of  pa- 
tient abiding  before  him  as  in  the  dust,  im- 
ploring his  assistance  in  deep  humility  of 
heart.  When  we  do  thus,  he  surely  will  arise 
in  his  own  time,  and  help  us  with  a  little  of 
his  saving  help  ;  whereby  we  shall  have  cause 
to  thank  him  and  take  courage.  Although 
we  may  have  to  pass  through  many  deep  con- 
flicts and  sore  trials,  we  must  remember  that 
this  is  not  the  place  of  our  rest,  but  that  we 
are  placed  here  to  be  prepared  for  a  place  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  no  trouble  shall  annoy. 

"  I  have  a  small  prospect  of  attending  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia  next  spring, 
if  favored  with  health.  Dear  friend,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  thee  again,  though  it  don't  look 
likely  I  shall  soon.  I  rather  expect  way  will 
be  made  for  our  removal  to  Ohio  next  Fall. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Harrison  is  not 
comfortable,  after  going  through  so  much 
trouble  in  order  to  settle  there.  I  am  in 
hopes  after  further  trials  he  will  be  better 
satisfied. 

"  It  is  little  matter  what  corner  of  the  world 
we  are  placed  in,  if  we  do  but  keep  our  places 
in  the  ever  blessed  Truth  :  although  it  is  truly 
comfortable  to  live  amongst  sympathizing 
Friends.  I  hope  there  are  some  such  in  every 
place  where  Friends  are  settled.  I  believe  I 
have  found  such  wherever  my  lot  has  been 
cast.  I  now  feel  willing  to  leave  this  place 
(Virginia)  of  sore  oppression  and  cruelty,  if 
way  is  made  for  our  removal.  I  expect  my 
trials  will  not  be  few  whilst  this  side  the  grave, 
but  feel  willing  to  submit  to  every  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence.  Dear  friend  1  conclude, 
with  unfeigned  love  to  thee,  thy  husband,  and 
dear  little  . 

Rebecca  Preston." 

A  heavenly-minded  man  has  expressed  him- 
self to  the  import,  that  when  he  was  in  a  city 
he  was  in  a  Babel,  and  when  at  home  there 
was  a  babel  in  him ;  so  that,  in  effect,  small 
was  the  difference.  Which  agrees  pretty  well 
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with  what  the  correspondent  of  Mildred  Bat- 
cliff  has  above  set  forth,  viz  :  "  It  is  little 
matter  what  corner  of  the  world  we  are  placed 
in,  if  we  do  but  keep  our  places  in  the  ever  blessed 
Truth."  This  is  the  great  speciality;  to  be 
just  where  Divine  Wisdom  would  place  us ; 
being  in  accordance  with  the  precept,  "  Trust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and  lean  not 
unto  thine  own  understanding.  In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy 
paths." 
The  Poet  has  written, 

"  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill." 

Upon  the  conditions,  we  would  add,  that 
the  heart  be  yielded  in  obedience  to  the  All- 
wise  ;  which  obedience  shall  also  keep  pace 
with  the  knowledge  communicated  by  Him. 
For  the  true  knowledge  is  "  life  eternal;"  and 
when  obedience  keeps  pace  therewith,  the 
promise  concerning  the  dear  Sent  of  God  be- 
comes fulfilled  to  us :  "  Though  he  were  a  Son, 
yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered;  and  being  made  perfect,  he  be- 
came the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
them  that  obey  him."  And  again  saith  the 
Apostle  Peter  in  writing  of  the  Saviour  :  "  We 
are  his  witnesses ;  *  *  and  so  is  also  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them 
that  obey  him."  It  is  this  obedience  to  the 
word  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
nigh  in  the  heart,  that  constitutes  our  safety 
and  true  freedom  in  every  position  or  condi- 
tion of  life ;  and  is  thus  characterized  by  the 
same  christian  Poet  from  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  : — 

"  His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state ; 
And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  ev'ry  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less  : 
For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  work  so  narrow,  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    The  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; 
And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  He  dwells." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

Eating  cures  Dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  both  which  words 
mean  essentially  the  same  thing,  is  the  ina- 
bility of  the  stomach  to  obtain  sufficient  nu- 
triment out  of  the  food  eaten  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  system ;  and  not  having  food 
enough,  blind  instinct  calls  for  more;  this 
call  or  desire  for  nourishment  is  denominated 
hunger,  which  is  gratified  ordinarily  by  tak- 
ing food  into  the  stomach.  But,  in  a  sense, 
nature  or  instinct  makes  a  mistake,  and  calls 
for  more  food  when  in  reality  it  is  not  food 
that  is  wanting,  but  the  nourishment  which 
is  in  the  food  already  eaten,  and  which  the 
stomach  has  not  the  strength  to  withdraw  ; 
hence  it  is  that  a  dyspeptic  has  a  craving  appe- 
tite, in  aggravated  cases  is  always  eating,  and 
is  always  hungry.  But  to  eat  more  under 
such  circumstances,  is  like  giving  a  faithful 
but  invalid  servant  more  work  to  do,  when 
there  really  is  not  strength  enough  to  perform 
what  is  already  in  hand  ;  or  it  is  like  adding 
greater  weight  for  the  noble  horse  to  draw, 
when  he  is  already  so  oppressed  by  a  heavy 
load,  as  to  be  scarce  able  to  drag  it  along  a 
single  step. 

All  dyspeptics  are  weak,  they  lack  strength 


the  whole  body  is  feeble,  and  the  stomach  has 
its  share  of  debility,  of  weakness  ;  hence  the 
essence  of  cure  is  to  increase  the  stomach's 
strength.  But  all  bodily  strength  comes  from 
the  food  eaten,  and  cannot  possibly  come  from 
any  other  source  ;  hence  the  only  cure  for 
dyspepsia  is  eating.  But  how  to  eat  is  the 
great  practical  question  of  this  age  and  nation ; 
for  dyspepsia  is  a  national  disease,  and  a  na- 
tional sin,  since  its  one  great  cause  is  intem- 
perance in  eating,  excessive  indulgence  of  the 
appetite,  in  connection  with  unwise  habits  at 
the  table. 

A  faithful  servant  may  be  able  to  do  a  little 
work  well  when  recovering  from  a  debilitat- 
ing disease,  but  in  the  conscientious  effort  to 
perform  an  overtask,  it  is  not  only  not  accom- 
plished, but  none  of  it  is  well  done.  So  a  weak 
stomach  may  digest  a  little  food  well,  get  all 
the  nourishment,  all  the  strength  out  of  it ; 
but  if  it  has  to  work  up  a  large  meal,  the  work 
is  badly  done  ;  and  as  the  blood  is  made  out 
of  the  nourishment  derived  from  the  food 
eaten,  if  that  nourishment  is  imperfect,  the 
blood  made  out  of  it  is  imperfect,  is  bad,  and 
all  know  that  "  bad  blood,"  is  disease. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  trouble:  the  new  blood 
made  from  each  meal  taken,  is  mixed  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards  with  the  blood  already  in 
the  system.  But  if  this  new  blood  is  bad,  it 
corrupts  the  whole  mass  of  blood  in  the  body, 
makes  the  whole  mass  of  blood  bad,  diseased, 
and  carries  disease  and  discomfort  to  every 
fibre  of  the  system.  Hence  the  ailments,  the 
symptoms  of  which  dyspeptics  complain,  are 
very  numerous,  and  extend  to  every  part  of 
the  body, — to  hands,  feet,  head,  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  everywhere;  for  the  hands  burn  af- 
ter meals,  the  feet  are  cold  all  the  time,  the 
head  aches,  the  heart  palpitates,  the  lungs  are 
oppressed,  and  the  stomach  is  sick.  No  one 
dyspeptic  may  have  these  all  at  one  time,  but 
all  and  many  others,  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  serve  to  make  of  life  a  protracted 
misery. 

The  first  great  point  then,  in  the  cure  of 
dyspepsia,  is  to  eat  but  little  at  a  time.  And 
without  going  into  detail  as  to  other  measures 
to  be  taken,  it  is  of  importance  to  add,  that  as 
the  stomach  is  weak  in  dyspepsia,  in  fact  is 
the  essence  of  the  disease,  the  food  given  it 
should  not  only  be  small  in  amount,  but  it 
should  be  such  as  is  most  easily  worked  up, 
most  easily  converted  into  blood  ;  for  from 
the  blood  all  strength  comes.  As  the  flesh  of 
animals,  fish,  poultry,  is  nearer  being  flesh  of 
our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone  than  vegeta- 
bles, so  meat  is  more  easily  worked  up  by  the 
stomach  to  impart  nutriment  to  the  system 
and  make  good  blood  than  vegetables.  And 
as  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  the  main  food  of 
the  dyspeptic  should  be  meat  and  bread ;  the 
most  tender  meat  properly  broiled,  and  well- 
baked  common  wheat  bread  several  days  old, 
or,  which  is  better,  the  whole  product  of  the 
grain  made  up  with  water  only,  and  a  little 
salt,  formed  into  thin  small  cakes,  and  baked 
quickly  in  a  hot  oven,  pan  or  skillet,  and  eaten 
cold  or  hot. 

As  it  requires  about  four  hours  for  the  sto- 
mach to  digest  such  a  meal,  and  it  must  have 
rest  after  work,  just  as  the  hands  or  feet  re- 
quire rest  after  their  work,  there  should  be  at 
least  five  hours  between  the  meals  of  dyspep- 
tics, and  not  an  atom  of  anything  should  be 
eaten  between.  As,  therefore,  there  should 
be  at  least  five  hours'  interval  between  meals 
for  the  dyspeptic,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 


eat  at  night,  for  then  we  are  asleep,  it  folio 
that  we  should  not  eat  oftener  than  thric 
day. 

But  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  get  the  i 
triment  out  of  food,  and  make  it  into  bio 
unless  it  were  conveyed  to  every  part  of  i 
system,  to  reach  every  fibre,  so  as  to  imp 
strength  to  limbs  and  brain,  and  stomach  a 
lungs ;  to  do  this,  exercise  must  be  taken, 
without  exereise  the  blood  begins  to  stagn 
in  half  an  hour,  gathers  round  the  heart,  le 
ing  the  feet  and  hands  cold  and  the  skin  e. 
ly ;  and  dyspeptics  are  always  chilly  and  e? 
to  take  cold.  And  as  every  part  of  the  s 
tern  of  the  dyspeptic  is  weak,  it  is  imports 
that  the  exercise  taken  should  be  acti 
enough  to  send  the  blood  to  the  remot< 
parts  :  and  as  meals  are  taken  three  times 
day,  the  exercise  should  be  taken  three  tin: 
a  day.  And  as  the  blood  gets  the  greater  pi 
of  its  life  from  pure  air,  and  there  is  no  pi 
air  except  that  out  of  doors,  the  exercise 
the  dyspeptic  should  be  in  the  open  air ;  a 
as.  exercise  is  more  exhilarating,  carries  t 
mind  more  away  from  the  body,  and  past 
time  more  pleasurably,  it  is  important  tb 
the  exercise  should  be  agreeable,  should  int< 
est,  and  even  absorb  the  attention  ;  and  * 
that  man  will  soonest  get  well  of  dyspepi 
who  steadily  follows  some  out-door  occuj 
tion  which  is  encouragingly  remunerative 
Sail's  Journal  of  Health. 
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For  "The  Friend, 

A  Seed  shall"  Serve  Him. 

It  is  a  testimony  of  the  Psalmist,  "a  se 
shall  serve  Him  ;  it  shall  be  accounted  to  t 
Lord  for  a  generation."  We  believe  that  ttlftl 
is  still  the  case  ;  and  that  amid  whatever  trig  mt 
the  church  has,  or  may  have  to  sustain,  th 
He  in  whom  our  fathers  trusted,  and  in  who 
they  found  deliverance,  is  still  round  abo 
his  "  afflicted  and  poor  people  ;"  enabling  the 
with  faith  and  patience  to  put  their  trust 
him  :  and  from  season  to  season  freshly  qu 
ifying  to  renew  their  covenants  with  Him, 
set  up  their  banners,  and  to  go  forth  in  th 
warfare,  which  is  "  mighty  through  God, 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,"  &c. 

It  is  declared  by  the  prophet,  that  "a hot 
of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  f 
them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thoug 
upon  his  name.  And  they  shall  be  mine,  sai 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  mal 
up  my  jewels  ;  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  mi 
spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him."  Tho 
that  fear  the  Lord,  and  that  think  upon  h 
name,  in  this  day  of  many  voices,  and  "tl 
tumult  of  those  that  rise  up  against  him,"  nu 
feel  many  times  lonely,  desolate  and  afflicte 
because  of  the  removal  of  fathers  and  mother 
because  of  their  own  prevailing  sense  of  wea 
ness ;  and  because  of  the  straitness  of  tl 
siege  and  the  warfare  they  are  called  to ;  y 
will  the  Lord  Almighty  never  leave  nor  fo 
sake  such  as  are  engaged  to  look  to  Him,  ar  lei 
to  build  upon  him,  the  ever  sure  refuge  ar 
foundation  ;  but  will  be  to  them,  as  their  ej 
is  kept  single  to  Him  alone,  strength  in  weal 
ness,  riches  in  poverty,  and  an  ever-presei 
helper  in  every  needful  time.  Then  in  h 
name  may  these  set  up  their  banners!  an 
though  conflicts  and  crosses  and  tribulatioi 
assail,  as  they  ever  mast  here,  these  shall  I. 
kept  in  the  evil  time,  and  in  the  days  of  fi 
mine  they  shall  be  satisfied.  Those  aforetim 
whom  the  Lord  through  his  prophet  declare 
"  shall  come  with  weeping  and  with  supplici 
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will  I  lead  them,"  were  "  to  walk  in  a 
ght  way,  (but)  wherein  they  shall  not 
ble." 

iy  tbistribulated  "seed,"  however  lonely 
situation,  and  wherever  scattered,  never 
sight  of  the  arm  of  the  Lord  that  brought 
1  and  which  is  as  near  and  as  able  now 
er,  to  be  a  wall  of  defence  on  the  right 

and  on  the  left,  that  the  billows  shall 
ass  over  to  their  hurt.  The  Lord's  hand 
t  shortened,  neither  doth  his  mercy  fail 
i  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  Him.  His 
>  is  sufficient  for  all  the  need  of  these  ; 
j  made  perfect  in  their  weakness.  Cast 
way  your  confidence  then  that  hath  great 
apense  of  rewaid.  Continue  to  walk 
irnfully  before  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  who 
iiscerneth  "  between  the  righteous  and 
ricked ;  between  him  that  serveth  God 
dm  that  serveth  him  not."  Neglect  not 
aily  sacrifices,  whereby  the  abomination 
maketh  desolate  is  set  up.  Be  encour- 
by  the  mark  set  upon  the  foreheads  of 
,  of  scripture  record,  that  sighed  and 
jried  for  the  abominations  done  in  the 
,  of  Jerusalem.  Be  willing  to  suffer  with 
t,  the  only  way  to  reign  with  him  ;  to 
iried  with  him  more  and  more  by  bap- 
into  death,  if  thereby  He  may  be  wit- 
d  to  be  the  resurrection  into  newness  of 
ad  power,  to  your  eternal  peace  and  joy. 
am,  deep  and  oft-renewed  baptism  is 
for  all.  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,"  is 
icant  of  the  Christian's  experience.  It 
•e  he  learns  the  wonders  of  the  Lord,  and 
ght  to  sing  His  praise.  It  was  out  of 
udst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the 
f  the  priests  which  bore  the  ark  of  the 
ant  stood,  that  the  men  prepared  took 
■elve  stones  and  pitched  them  for  a  me- 
.1  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the 

of  the  eternally  excellent  name,  who 
Tought  their  deliverance.  Finally,  may 
L8t  in  the  Lord  at  all  times ;  pour  out 
hearts  before  Him;  and  then  though 
ations  may  abound,  and  deep  provings 
ur  lot,  they  will,  as  uprightly  endured, 
patience;  patience  experience ;  and  ex- 
ice  hope  ;  and  hope  maketh  not  asham- 
ecause  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
jarts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given 
is. 

mliness  in  Holland. — Paine,  in  his  "Art 
8  Netherlands,"   speaks  at  length  of 
ad  neatness,  he  says : 
ire  is  no  stone  in  this  country, — nothing 
ta  adhesive  clay,  suitable  for  men  and 
i  to  mire  their  feet  in.    It  occurred  to 
3ople,  however,  to  bake  it,  and  in  this 
rick  and  tile,  which  are  the  best  defen- 
ainst  humidity,  came,  into  their  hands, 
ee  well  contrived  buildings  of  an  agree- 
spect,  with  red,  brown,  and  rosy  walls, 
>d  with  bright  stucco,  white  facades, 
bed   and  sometimes   decorated  with 
ired  flowers,  animals,  medallions,  and 
columns.    In  the  older  cities  the  house 
itands  with  its  gable  to  the  street,  fes- 
with  arcades,  branchings  and  leafage, 
terminate  in  a  bird,  an  apple,  or  a  bust; 
>t,  a3  in  other  cities,  a  continuation  of 
ghbor, — an  abstract  compartment  of 
irracks, — but  an  object  apart,  endowed 
pecial  and  private  character,  at  once 
ting  and  picturesque.    Nothing  could 
er  kept  and  cleaner. 
>odai,  the  poorest  have  their  domicile 


whitewashed  once  a  year,  outside  and  in,  it 
being  necessary  to  engage  the  whitewashes 
six  months  in  advance  In  Antwerp,  in  Ghent, 
and  in  Bruges,  and  especially  in  the  small 
towns,  most  of  the  facades  seem  to  be  newly 
painted  or  freshened  the  day  before.  Wash- 
ing and  swoeping  are  going  on  on  all  sides. 
When  you  reach  Holland  there  is  extra  care, 
even  to  exasperation.  You  see  domestics  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  scrubbing  the 
sidewalks. 

There  are  stables  for  cows,  the  flooring  of 
which  is  cabinet  work;  you  can  enter  them 
only  in  slippers  or  sabots,  placed  at  the  en- 
trance for  that  purpose  ;  a  spot  of  dirt  would 
be  scandalous,  and  still  more  so  any  odor. 
Vehicles  are  prohibited  from  entering  the 
village  ;  the  sidewalks  of  brick  and  blue  por- 
celain are  more  irreproachable  than  a  vesti- 
bule with  us.  In  autumn,  children  come  and 
gather  up  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  street,  to 
deposit  them  in  a  pit.  Everywhere,  in  the 
small  rooms,  seemingly  the  state-rooms  of  a 
ship,the  order  and  arrangement  are  the  same 
as  on  a  ship.  In  Broeck,  it  is  said  there  is  in 
each  house  a  particular  room  which  is  only 
entered  once  a  week,  in  order  to  clean  and 
rub  the  furniture,  and  then  carefully  closed ; 
in  a  country  so  damp,  dirt  immediately  be 
comes  deleterious  mold ;  man,  compelled  to 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  contracts  the  habit,  ex- 
periences its  necessity,  and  at  last  falls  under 
its  tyranny. 

You  would  be  pleased,  however,  to  see  the 
humblest  shop  of  the  smallest  street  in  Amster- 
dam, with  its  brown  casks,  its  immaculate 
counter,  its  scoured  benches,  everything  in  its 
place,  the  economy  of  small  quarters,  the  in- 
telligent and  handy  arrangement  of  all  uten- 
sils. Guiccardini  remarks,  "  that  their  houses 
and  their  clothes  are  clean,  handsome  and 
well  arranged,  that  they  have  much  furniture, 
utensils,  and  domestic  objects,  kept  in  better 
order  and  with  a  finer  lustre  than  any  other 
country."  It  is  necessary  to  see  the  comfort 
of  their  apartments,  especially  the  houses 
of  the  middle  classes,  carpets,  waxed  cloths 
for  the  floors,  warm  heat-saving  chimneys 
of  iron  and  porcelain,  triple  curtains  at  the 
windows,  clear,  dark,  and  highly  polished 
window  panes,  vases  of  flowers  and  green 
plants,  innumei-able  nicknacks  indicative  of 
sedentary  habits,  which  rendered  home-life 
pleasant,  mirrors  placed  so  as  to  reflect  those 
passing  in  streets,  together  with  its  changing 
aspects, — every  detail  shows  some  inconven- 
ience remedied,  some  want  satisfied,  some  con- 
trivance, some  thoughtful  provision,  in  short 
the  universal  reign  of  a  sagacious  activity  and 
the  extreme  of  comfort. 


Anecdote  of  Bernard  Gilpin. — When  this 
zealous  minister  was  on  his  way  to  London, 
to  be  tried  before  the  popish  party,  ho  broke 
his  leg  by  a  fall,  which  put  a  stop  for  some 
time  to  his  journey.  The  person  in  whose 
custody  he  was,  took  occasion  from  this  cir- 
cumstance to  retort  upon  him  an  observation 
he  used  frequently  to  make,  "  That  nothing 
happened  to  the  people  of  God  but  what  is 
intended  for  their  good  ;"  asking  him  "  whether 
he  thought  his  broken  leg  was  so."  He  an- 
swered, meekly,  "  I  make  no  question  but  it 
is."  And  so  it  proved  ;  for  before  he  was  able 
to  travel,  Queon  Mary  died.  Being  thus 
providentially  released  from  probable  death, 
he  returned  to  Houghton  through  crowds  of 
people  who  rejoiced  in  his  dolivcrance. 


How  Palm  Leaf  Hats  are  Made. — From 
Cuba  the  raw  leaf  is  shipped  to  New  London, 
Connecticut,  in  bunches  of  twenty  five  leaves 
each,  and  the  stock  is  unloaded  and  placed  on 
cars  which  stop  at  the  door  of  the  bleaching 
house.  As  delivered,  the  leaf  is  from  four  to 
five  feet  long.  This,  standing  on  the  stock 
end,  is  closely  packed  in  the  bleaching  rooms, 
where  it  is  kept  sixteen  days.  Brimstone  is 
used  to  whiten  the  leaf.  The  rooms  are  closed 
airtight  and  the  brimstone  burnt  in  pans  stand- 
ing in  the  room.  When  bleached  to  the  requi- 
site whiteness,  the  next  process  the  leaf  under- 
goes is  splitting.  Nearly  a  third  of  all  that 
passes  the  splitters  is  absolutely  worthless  for 
use  here.  Till  recently  it  was  thrown  away; 
but  since  paper  manufacturers  have  been 
straitened  for  material,  this  palm  leaf  has  been 
found  to  make  good  paper,  Fifty  dollars  a 
ton  are  paid  for  it  at  the  paper  mills. 

After  the  straw  is  now  ready  to  be  worked 
into  hats,  all  the  work  must  be  done  by  hand. 
In  all  the  New  England  States,  except  Jihode 
Island,  are  agents  of  the  firm  who  send  the 
leaf  out  into  the  country  among  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  farmers,  by  whom  it  is 
braided  into  hats  and  woven  into  webs  for 
shaker  hoods.  Large  teams  are  constantly 
passing  over  the  rugged  hills,  carrying  mate- 
rial to  be  braided,  or  the  work  that  has  been 
finished.  The  number  of  people  who  find 
employment  in  this  business  is  very  great. 
Little  children  are  kept  at  it,  for  it  is  light 
work,  and  a  nimble  fingered  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  can  earn  as  much  in  a  day  as  an  adult 
woman.  The  pay  for  the  work  is  small  but 
it  is,  with  many,  a  work  of  odd  moments 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  so  the  fru- 
gal house-wife  will  include  in  her  day's  work 
a  "  stent"  of  so  much  braiding  to  be  done. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  chair  bottoming 
is  practiced  in  the  same  way.  Country  mer- 
chants frequently  take  the  leaf  and  put  it  out 
in  their  neighborhoods. — Late  Paper. 

The  Victoria  Falls. — The  last  number  of 
Petermanu's  Mittheilungen  contains  an  inter- 
esting description,  by  Herr  Mohr,  of  a  visit  to 
the  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Zambesi.  "  I  attained 
the  object,"  he  says,  "for  which  I  had  made 
so  many  sacrifices,  after  innumerable  diffi- 
culties and  endless  trials  of  patience,  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  June.  To  proceed  any 
further — an  undertaking  which  I  had  often 
contemplated — was  unfortunately  impossible; 
the  negroes  could  not  be  persuaded  by  any 
means  to  go  beyond  the  waterfall ;  my  clothes 
were  torn  to  pieces,  ray  provisions  greatly 
reduced,  and  I  had  not  powder  for  eight  days. 
The  length  of  the  fall  is  nearly  au  English 
mile ;  it  is  four  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the 
cliff  over  which-  the  water  flows  is  from  two 
hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  wide.  The  stream  above  the  fall 
flows  from  north-northwest  to  south-south- 
east. To  the  south  of  the  fall,  and  parallel 
with  it,  lies  a  thick  tropical  wood  on  a  peuin- 
sula;  its  soil  is  covered  all  over  with  the  foot- 
prints of  buffaloes,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  close  to 
the  fall,  lies  Garden  island,  where  its  disco- 
verer, Dr.  Livingstone,  landed  and  planted 
a  small  garden  with  useful  plants,  which, 
however,  have  been  destroyed  long  ago  by 
animals  and  weeds.  The  most  imposing  view 
of  the  fall  is  from  a  point  at  the  extreme  east 
of  the  western  peninsula.  The  greatest  mass 
of  water  comes  from  the  west,  the  least  from 
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the  east ;  the  two  unite  under  your  feet,  and 
the  combined  stream  flows  on  in  a  channel 
only  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  wide,  be- 
tween dark  precipices. " 

 ♦  

Those  who  love  and  serve  God  in  the  time 
of  prosperity  will  not  be  forgotten  or  deserted 
by  him  in  the  day  of  adversity. —  W.  Evans. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — Particulars  have  been  received  of  the  ter- 
rible famine  in  Persia.  The  drought  last  year  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces  and  partial  failure  of 
the  crops,  caused  great  misery  all  winter.  At  the  same 
time  the  suffering  inhabitants  were  cruelly  oppressed 
by  taxation,  the  new  Governor  of  Laristan  having  pro- 
mised to  raise  not  only  the  usual  sum  but  more,  and 
this  oppression  drove  the  country  people  from  their 
homes  to  the  cities,  where  the  taxes  are  lighter.  The 
failure  of  crops  in  Laristan  was  rendered  more  disas- 
trous because  the  other  provinces,  which  mostly  raise 
opium,  cotton  and  silk,  depended  on  it  for  their  grain. 
By  the  end  of  winter,  and  before  the  new  crop,  the  cities 
were  crowded.  Wheat  rose  to  nine  times  its  usual  price, 
and  starvation  began.  In  Khorassan  the  people  sold 
their  children  to  the  Turcomans  to  save  their  lives,  and 
in  other  provinces  the  people  ate  their  children,  having 
previously  consumed  all  their  domestic  animals.  In 
Yezd,  which  produces  only  opium,  the  people  subsisted 
upon  grass  and  roots.  The  horrors  of  pestilence  have 
followed  the  famine,  depopulating  the  country  to  .a  fear- 
ful extent.  The  Persian  Minister  at  London  asserts 
that  these  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated.  He  says 
there  is  undoubtedly  lamentable  scarcity  of  food  among 
the  poorer  classes,  who  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  in  the  cemeteries,  because  there  is  in  them 
alone  sufficient  room  for  the  great  crowds  who  appeal 
to  the  authorities  for  subsistence. 

The  island  of  Camaguin,  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
with  a  population  of  26,000,  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake  and  vol- 
canic eruption.  During  several  months  last  spring, 
there  was  a  succession  of  violent  shocks  which  opened 
extensive  crevices  in  the  earth,  and  finally  on  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month,  a  level  plain  on  which  many  houses  were 
situated,  sunk,  engulphing  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. The  plain  became  the  crater  of  a  volcano  1,500 
feet  wide,  and  the  woods  became  ignited  from  the  flames, 
compelling  the  people  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

The  Journal  de  Paris  announces  that  Jules  Favre  is 
no  longer  minister,  and  is  replaced  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Gouland,  recently  one  of  the  French 
negotiators  for  peace  at  Brussels. 

The  rumor  that  Bismarck  had  consented  to  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  environs  of  Paris  on  the  31st  of  Eighth 
month,  is  pronounced  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
German  troops  will  not  be  withdrawn  from  their  pre- 
sent position  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  until  1,500,000,000 
francs  of  the  indemnity  are  paid,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  French  government  to  pay  that  amount  by 
the  time  named. 

The  restoration  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris  is  going 
on  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Gambetta  has  laid  before  Thiers  a  proposition  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  and  civil  service.  Thiers 
and  MacMahon,  it  is  stated,  approve  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted. In  preparing  them  Gambetta  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Generals  Faidherbe  and  Chansey,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Duke  d'Aumale  and  Prince  de  Joinville. 

The  French  government  has  given  a  qualified  assent 
to  the  scheme  for  the  emigration  of  the  communist 
prisoners  in  three  classes :  First,  violent  persons  and 
those  guilty  of  crimes  who  are  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
for  life  ;  second,  dangerous  persons  who  are  to  be  sent 
to  a  penal  colony ;  and  to  a  third  class  general  amnesty 
is  granted  in  case  of  their  voluntary  emigration.  The 
last  are  permitted  to  go  to  Arizona,  the  government 
giving  them  transportation  and  mining  tools,  tents, 
arms  and  subsistence  for  six  months. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil  and  Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  are  at  present  sojourn- 
ing in  England. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  George  Dixon,  member 
for  Birmingham,  wished  to  know  if  the  reduction  of  the 
civil  list  was  possible.    Gladstone  replied  that  he  be- 


lieved the  question  arose  from  misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  list,  which,  he  said,  was  a  solemn  com- 
pact made  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  at  the 
beginning  of  each  reign.  Any  economical  advantages 
which  resulted  were  to  be  credited  to  the  Crown,  and 
not  to  the  country.  It  would  be  well  for  Parliament  to 
maintain  this  view  of  the  civil  list,  as  it  would  contri- 
bute to  encourage  the  Queen's  servants  to  fulfil  their 
duties. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  was  £27,444,  019,  a  greater  sum  than  has 
been  held  by  the  bank  since  its  charter  in  1690. 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  to  2  per 
cent. 

The  Pope  has  issued  another  protest  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  Rome  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  a  new  sylla- 
bus, which  is  an  explanatory  commentary  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Holy  See. 

The  syllabus,  assuming  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
contains  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  temporal  powers 
are  created  only  by  Providence  to  serve  the  Church ; 
that  the  Church  has  the  right  to  establish  and  to  revoke 
them;  and  that  every  authority  which  opposes  the  de- 
crees of  the  Church  ceases  to  be  legitimate  ipso  facto. 
The  Pope,  however,  disclaims  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  papacy  to  lay  claim  to  inherit  power  to  dispossess 
sovereigns,  or  to  assume  direction  over  the  worldly 
affairs  of  nations. 

The  Spanish  government  has  resolved  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  all  functionaries  20  per  cent.  The  attempt 
to  form  a  ministry  under  Serrano  was  a  failure.  He 
thereupon  resigned,  and  another  was  arranged  with 
Zorilla  at  its  head,  composed  altogether  of  members  of 
the  liberal  or  progressist  party. 

The  American  Commission  from  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  have  had  several  interviews  with  Gortschakoff, 
who  treated  them  with  marked  courtesy  and  distinction. 
They  speak  encouragingly  of  the  prospects  of  their 
mission,  and  expected  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  in  a  few  days. 

The  Grand  Duke  Alexis  was  at  Cronstadt,  preparing 
his  fleet  for  the  contemplated  voyage  to  the  U.  States. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  on  the  31st  ult.,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  moved  a  vote  of  censure  of  the 
queen's  message  abolishing  the  purchase  system  in  the 
army,  as  unworthy  of  ministerial  resort.  The  motion 
was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Russel,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  others,  and  opposed  by  Earl 
Granville,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  &c.  A  vote  was  taken 
and  the  motion  of  censure  defeated  by  a  large  majority 
It  was  expected  that  a  proposition  to  censure  the 
government  for  abolishing  the  system  of  purchase  of 
army  commissions  by  royal  warrant  would  be  intro 
duced  and  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  passed  a  bill  granting 
an  allowance  of  £15,000  per  annum  to  Prince  Arthur. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  making  a  visit  to  Ireland. 
London,  7th  mo.  31st.— Consols,  93|.    U.  S.  5-20's 
of  1862,  92 ;  of  1867,  92  ;  10-40  5  per  cents,  92. 

Liverpool. —  Uplands  cotton,  8Jd. ;  Orleans,  9%d. 
Sales  of  the  day  8,000  bales. 

United  States. — Miscellaneous. — The  interments  in 
Philadelphia  last  week  numbered  396.  There  were  77 
deaths  from  cholera  infantum  ;  44  of  consumption  ;  12 
old  age ;  and  205  were  under  two  years  of  age. 

As  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boat,  Westfield,  crowded 
with  passengers,  was  about  leaving  the  wharf  at  New 
York  on  the  30th  ult.,  her  boilers  exploded  making  a 
complete  wreck  of  the  vessel,  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing a  multitude  of  persons.  The  most  reliable  returns 
of  the  casualties  give  a  total  of  55  killed,  and  about  130 
wounded,  many  of  the  latter  being  fatally  injured. 

Two  of  the  Commissioners  provided  for  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  to  examine  claims  for  individual  dam- 
ages during  the  rebellion,  have  been  appointed.  Judge 
Frazer,  of  Indiana,  is  the  American,  and  Russell  Gur- 
ney,  of  London,  the  British  representative.  They  are 
to  select  a  third,  and  will  then  immediately  enter  upon 
their  duties  at  Washington.  None  of  the  arbitrators  to 
meet  at  Geneva  have  yet  been  named. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  notified  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  at  New  York,  to  purchase  five  mil- 
lions of  U.  S.  Bonds  during  the  8th  month,  and  to  sell 
seven  millions  of  gold  in  the  same  period. 

Nearly  one  hundred  witnesses  have  already  been  ex- 
amined by  the  congressional  ku  klux  committee  sitting 
at  Washington.  The  testimony  is  printed  as  the  ex- 
amination progresses,  and  will  make  several  large 
volumes.  The  committee  have  resolved  to  adjourn  to 
the  20th  of  Ninth  month. 

The  exports  of  cotton  during  the  year  1870,  amounted 
to  $219,373,805  ;  bread-stuffs,  $64,076,049;  refined  pe- 
troleum, $33,271,837;  tobacco,  $16,629,904;  bacon, 
pork,  cheese,  butter  and  lard,  $26,079,089. 


The  net  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
the  first  six  months  of  1871,  have  been  $1,723,; 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1870  they  were  o 
$1,060,079. 

During  the  year  ending  6th  mo.  30th,  the  Post  Ol 
Department  has  established  2,407  new  offices,  and 
continued  854  offices.  There  are  now  30,045  post  off 
in  the  United  States. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  hasty,  careless  bushi 
habits  of  our  people,  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  dm 
the  last  Sixth  month  more  than  838,000  letters,  t 
directed  or  otherwise  not  deliverable,  were  receivec 
the  dead  letter  office  in  Washington.  Of  these  no  fe 
than  11,700  contained  money,  checks,  drafts,  or  ot 
documents  of  value. 

A  treaty  for  the  interchange  of  money  orders  betw 
the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit: 
has  been  signed  by  the  President.  A  similar  arrar 
ment  has  been  made  with  the  Republic  of  Switzerla 
The  Markets,  &c. — The  following  were  the  quotati 
on  the  31st  ult.  New  York. — American  gold,  11 
112J.  U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1862,  1 
ditto,  10-40,  113  J.  Superfine  flour,  $4.80  a  $5.35 
brands,  $5.50  a  $8.55.  No.  1  Chicago  spring  wh 
*1.40;  No.  2  do.,  $1.36  a  $1.37.  Oats,  62  a  68 
Yellow  corn,  69  a  70  cts. ;  western  mixed,  66 
Philadelphia. — Uplands  cotton,  19|  a  20  cts. ;  New 
leans,  20J  cts.  Cuba  sugar,  9J  cts.  Superfine  fli 
$4.75  a  *5.12  ;  finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.50.  Wesl 
and  southern  red  wheat,  $1.33  a  $1.35;  amber, 
Rye,  75  cts.  Yellow  corn,  70  cts.  New  southern  c 
52  a  57  cts. ;  old  white  western,  70  cts.  About  3, 
beef  cattle  were  offered  at  the  Avenue  Drove-y; 
Sales  of  choice  at  7J  cts. ;  fair  to  good,  6  a  7  cts., 
common  4  a  5|  cts.  per  lb.  gross.  About  18,000  sh 
sold  at  5  a  6  cts.  per  lb.  gross,  and  2,691  hogs  at  1 
7J  cts.  per  lb.  net.  Cincinnati. — Red  wheat,  $1.1 
$1.16.  Corn,  51  a  52  cts.  Rye,  63  a  65  cts.  Oats 
a  39  cts.  Lard,  9^  cts.  St.  Louis. — Cotton,  19  a 
cts.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.23  ;  No.  3  do.,  $1. 
$1.15.  Corn,  40  a  42  cts.  gjats,  3L}  a  32J  cts.  Chic 
— No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.05.  No.  2  corn,  44  a  45 
No.  2  oats,  32  cts.  No.  2  rye,  53  a  54  cts.  Barley 
a  66  cts.  Baltimore. — Good  to  choice  amber  wh 
$1.52  a  $1.57  ;  good  to  prime  red,  $1.45  a  $1.50; 
diana  and  Ohio,  $1.40. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Bi 
School  at  Westtown :  to  commence  his  duties  at 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  Eleve 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen,  Chester  coun 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street. 


k 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  well  qualified  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charg 
a  small  Friends'  School. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Henry  Mendenb 
Howellville  P.  O.,  or  Thomas  Smeclley,  Lima  P. 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  Ijjj 


II 

w 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDI 
CHILDREN,  TUNESSASA,  NEW  YORK. 
A  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  t 
charge  of  this  Institution,  and  manage  the  Farm  ( 
nected  with  it.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Ebenezer  Worth,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  I 
Thomas  Wistar,  Fox  Chase  P.  O.,  Philadelp 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney  P.  O.,  do. 
Joseph  Scattergood,  413  Spruce  Street,  do. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelpU 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wor 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  maj 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boan 

Managers. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  7th  month,  11 
at  the  residence  of  her  brother-in-law,  Benjamin 
Lord,  near  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Elizabeth  O,  wifi 
Richard  W.  Bacon,  a  beloved  member  of  North 
District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  5 
year  of  her  age.  Her  friends  have  the  consoling  be 
that  her  end  was  peace,  and  that  through  the  mere; 
her  Saviour  she  is  now  at  rest  with  Him. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE,  PRINTER. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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Tor  "The  Friend." 

The  English  Sparrow. 

^he  introduction  of  this  bird  into  our  large 
is,  and  its  rapid  increase,  have  excited  con- 
srable  interest  among  their  citizens,  and  to 
le  of  these  it  maybe  interesting  to  know 

character  it  bears  in  its  native  country, 
-ery  observant  friend  of  the  writer,  who 
5  familiar  with  the  habits  of  many  of  our 
Is,  remarked  some  years  since,  that  it 
aid  be  difficult  to  induce  any  large  number 
iur  native  songsters  to  take  up  their  sum- 
.*  residences  in  the  city  parks.  The  want 
underwood,  and  the  absence  of  tangled 
;kets,  in  the  privacy  of  whose  retreats  they 
jht  securely  rear  their  young,  he  thought 
aid  be  an  effectual  barrier  to  their  coming 
3ng  us.  So  it  proved ;  and  when  the  ra- 
;es  of  the  worms  in  our  city  trees  had  be- 
le  an  intolerable  nuisance,  the  number  of 

wild-wood  inhabitants  which  were  tempt- 
to  visit  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  the 
ch  frequented  parks  of  the  city,  was  too 
ill  to  keep  the  evil  in  check.  What  was 
ded  was  a  half  domesticated  bird,  fearless 
man,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  its  food. 
3  common  house-sparrow  of  England  ex- 
ly  filled  these  conditions,  and  the  effective 
nner  in  which  it  has  nearly  destroyed 
hin  our  limits,  the  numerous  worms  which 
nerly  swung  by  their  silken  cords  from  al- 
3t  every  tree,  has  confirmed  the  predictions 
,hose  who  introduced  it. 
l  recent  English  work  entitled  "  British 
ds  and  their  Haunts,"  thus  describes  our 
liliar  little  friend. 

What  were  the  haunts  of  the  sparrow  at 
period  when  men  dwelt  in  tents,  and  there 
■e  neither  farmhouses  nor  villages,  much 
towns  and  cities,  it  were  hard  to  say. 
tain  it  is  now  that  thoroughly  wild  spar- 
's are  not  to  be  met  with  in  districts  re- 
;e  from  human  dwellings  and  cultivation  ; 
y  have  left  the  hill-side  and  forest  as  if  by 
imon  consent,  and  have  pitched  their  tents 
ire  man  builds,  or  ploughs,  or  digs,  and  no- 
ire else.  In  the  city,  tlie  seaport  town,  the 
ing  village,  the  hamlet,  the  farmhouse, 
',  near  the  cot  on  the  lone  waste  and  by 
roadside  smithy,  they  are  always  present, 
ying  in  the  amount  of  confidence  they 
)e  in  their  patrons,  but  all  depending  on 
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man  to  a  certain  extent.  And  not  only  do 
they  court  his  society,  but  they  have  adopted 
his  diet.  Whatever  is  the  staple  food  of  a 
household,  the  sparrows  that  nestle  around 
will  be  right  pleased  to  share  it ;  bread,  meat, 
potatoes,  rice,  pastry,  raisins,  nuts,  if  they 
could  have  these  for  the  asking,  they  would 
not  trouble  themselves  to  search  farther;  but 
obliged  as  they  are  to  provide  for  themselves, 
they  must  be  content  with  humblo  fare  ;  and 
so  skilful  are  they  as  caterers,  that  whatever 
other  birds  may  chance  to  die  of  starvation, 
a  sparrow  is  always  round  and  plump,  while 
not  a  few  have  paid  for  their  voracity  by  their 
lives.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  sparrows  should  be  courted  by  man 
as  allies,  or  exterminated  as  enemies.  The 
fact  that  great  efforts  are  at  the  present  time 
being  made  to  introduce  them  into  New  Zea- 
land, where  the  corn  crops  suffer  great  injury 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  which  the  pre- 
sence of  sparrows  would,  it  is  believed,  mate- 
rially check,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
mission  is  one  of  utility.  That  sparrows  con- 
sume a  very  large  quantity  of  corn  in  sum- 
mer there  can  be  no  doubt ;  as  soon  as  the 
grain  has  attained  its  full  size,  and  long  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  they  make  descents  on  the 
standing  corn,  and  if  undisturbed  will  clear  so 
effectually  of  their  contents  the  eai's  nearest 
to  the  hedges,  that  this  portion  of  the  crop  is 
sometimes  scarcely  worth  threshing.  During 
harvest  they  transfer  their  attention  to  the 
sheaves,  while  the  reapers  and  binders  are  oc- 
cupied elsewhere ;  as  gleaners  they  are  inde- 
fatigable ;  they  participate,  too,  in  the  joys  of 
harvest  home,  for  their  food  is  then  brought 
to  their  very  doors.  The  most  skilful  binder 
leaves  at  least  a  few  ears  exposed  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  sheaf,  and  these  are  searched  for 
diligently  in  the  rick  ;  and  the  barns  must  be 
well  closed  indeed  into  which  they  cannot  find 
admission.  At  threshings  and  winnowings 
they  are  constant  attendants,  feeding  among 
the  poultry,  and  snatching  up  the  scattered 
grains  under  the  formidable  beak  of  chanti- 
cleer himself.*  At  seed-time  their  depreda- 
tions are  yet  more  serious,  as  they  now  come 
in  not  simply  for  a  share  of  the  produce,  but 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  future 
crop.  I  once  had  the  curiosity  to  examine 
the  crop  of  a  sparrow  which  had  been  shot  as 
it  flew  up  from  a  newly-sown  field,  and  found 
no  less  than  forty-two  grains  of  wheat.  A 
writer  in  the  'Zoologist,'  who  professes  him- 
self a  deadly  enemy  of  the  sparrow,  states 
that  he  once  took  180  grains  of  good  wheat 
from  the  crops  of  five  birds,  giving  an  average 
of  thirty-six  for  a  meal.  Now  if  sparrows 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeding  on  grain  all 


*  The  reader  of  Cowper  may  remember  his  lines  de- 
scribing the  feeding  of  the  poultry. 

"  The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves, 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion  ;  well  they  eye, 
The  scattered  grain,  and  thievishly  resolved 
To  escape  the  impending  famine,  often  scared 
As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind." 


NO.  51. 


the  year  l-ound,  they  would  be  unmitigated 
pests,  and  a  war  of  extermination  against 
them  could  not  bo  waged  too  vigorously ;  but 
during  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  year  they 
have  not  tho  power  of  doing  mischief,  and  all 
this  time  they  have  to  find  food  for  them- 
selves. Against  their  will,  perhaps,  they  now 
hunt  for  the  seeds  of  various  weeds ;  and  these 
being  smaller  than  grains  of  corn  and  less  nu- 
tritive, they  consume  an  immense  number  of 
them,  varying  their  repast  with  myriads  of 
caterpillars,  wireworms,  and  other  noxious 
grubs.  They  thus  compensate,  certainly  in 
part,  perhaps  wholly,  for  the  mischief  they 
do  at  other  seasons;  and  it  is  even  questiona- 
ble whether,  if  a  balance  were  struck  between 
them  and  the  agriculturists,  the  obligation 
would  not  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  of  the 
habits  of  a  bird  which  stands  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  the  human  race  as  the  sparrow. 
During  no  period  of  the  year  do  sparrows  live 
together  in  perfect  amity  ;  if  half  a  dozen  de- 
scend to  pick  up  a  handful  of  scattered  crumbs, 
each  in  his  turn  will  peck  at  any  other  who 
comes  too  near  his  share  of  the  feast,  and, 
with  a  peculiar  sidelong  shuffle  or  hop,  will 
show  his  intention  of  appropriating  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  feeding-ground  as  he  can.  In 
spring,  this  bickering  assumes  a  more  formid- 
able character.  A  duel  is  commenced  among 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  obstinate  and  noisy ; 
all  the  sparrows  within  hearing  flock  to  tho 
scene  of  combat,  joining  at  first  with  their 
voices,  and  finally  with  their  beaks ;  a  gene- 
ral riot  ensues,  with  as  little  object  seemingly 
as  an  Irish  1  row  ;'  for  suddenly  the  outcry 
ceases,  and  the  combatants  return  to  their 
various  occupations.  A  Avriter  in  the  '  Natu- 
ralist' gives  an  account  of  a  fray  of  this  kind, 
during  which  three  male  birds  fell  at  his  feet 
one  after  another  either  dead  or  dying ;  but 
cases  of  this  kind  are  veiy  rai*e. 

"  Sparrows  build  their  nests  at  a  considera- 
ble elevation  from  the  ground,  but  are  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  the  locality.  At  the 
period  when  most  fai'inhouses  and  cottages 
were  thatched,  the  eaves  were  their  favorite 
resort,  and  hei*e  they  hollowed  out  for  them- 
selves most  comfortable  dwellings.  The  gen- 
eral employment  of  tiles  or  slates  has  inter- 
fered with  this  arrangement ;  but  they  will 
fix  upon  any  projection,  niche,  crack,  or  hole 
which  will  hold  a  nest,  and  if  these  are  all 
occupied,  content  themselves  with  a  tree  ;  but 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  the  num- 
ber built  in  trees  far  exceeds  that  to  be  found 
in  other  localities.  The  nest  itself  is  a  rude 
structure,  composed  mainly  of  straw  and  hay, 
and  lined  with  feathers  and  any  other  soft 
materials  which  they  can  find.  Two  or  three 
broods  are  l'eared  eveiy  year,  the  number  of 
eggs  being  usually  five.  The  young  are  fed 
on  worms,  caterpillars,  and  insects  of  various 
kinds." 


Labor  and  God's  mercy  bring  riches. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Mildred  Ratcliff. 

(Continued  from  page  398.) 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  to  her 
sympathising  friends  J.  and  M.  Tomlinson, 
seem  to  have  been  written  under  the  humili- 
ating prospect  of  religious  service  in  Virginia, 
N.  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

"19th  of  11th  mo.  1809. 

"  My  dear  friends, — The  near  and  dear  ac- 
quaintance which  we  have  made  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  months,  in  which  we  were  as- 
sociated together,  (praises  be  to  the  Beloved 
of  my  soul,)  encourages  me  to  make  a  free 
communication  to  you.    I  think  I  may  say 
in  that  freedom  which  the  Truth  alone  can 
give,  I  may  tell  you,  my  dear  friends,  I  have 
asked  the  approbation  of  my  Master  and  holy 
Commander,  whether  I  might  open  my  mind 
to  you  as  fellow-travellers  and  sympathisers 
with  unworthy  me.    Feeling  not  only  his  li- 
berty but  approbation  for  this  communication, 
I  write  this  to  let  you  know  how  it  has  fared 
with  me  since  I  parted  with  you  at  J.  J.'s. 
When  I  started  alone,  my  ail-glorious,  alto 
gether  lovely  Companion  drew  near,  and 
went  with  me  to  the  meeting-house  :  and  may 
I  not  say,  sat  by  my  side.    This  you  need  not 
doubt,  had  a  tendency  to  bow  my  spirit  under 
a  renewed  sense  of  his  heavenly  condescen- 
sion and  matchless  love  towards  his  unwor- 
thy handmaid.    But  oh,  my  endeared  friends, 
I  must  tell  you.  after  my  Beloved  had  paved 
the  way  and  left  me  no  hole  to  creep  out  at, 
feeling  no  desire  but  to  be  his  every  whit,  in 
time  and  in  eternity  ;  then,  whilst  sitting  in 
awful  silence  of  all  my  own  wishes,  then,  O 
then  it  was,  though  quite  unknown  to  me  be- 
fore, I  heard  the  positive  command  ;  1  Thou 
must  go  to  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting ;  and 
from  thence  as  I  will  show  thee  the  way,  to 
visit  my  seed  through  some  parts  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.'     Oh !  my 
sympathising  friends,  can  you  feel  with  me  ? 
Can  you  form  an  idea  of  my  feelings  when  I 
heard  my  Master  utter  these  words  ?  Know- 
ing his  heavenly  voice,  what  could  I  say  short 
of,  '  Lord,  I  am  thine :  do  with  me  what 
seemeth  thee  good.'    This  was  the  answer  of 
my  heart  under  the  operation  of  the  feelings 
which  truly  bring  into  the  dust  all  of  remain- 
ing nature. 

"20th.  A  little  opportunity  again  offers 
for  writing.  I  may  tell  you  the  language  is 
to-day  as  yesterday.  The  thing  is  established 
with  my  Master,  so  that  no  twisting  or  screw- 
ing will  avail  me  anything.  I  am  bound  in 
humble  obedience  and  awful  prostration,  to 
bow  low  in  the  dust,  yea,  to  bow  and  say, 
'  Thy  will,  O  Father,  be  done  in  and  by  me, 
and  not  my  will !  Thou  knowest  I  have  given 
up  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  thy  service.  There- 
fore, O  Lord  my  God,  all  I  ask  is  thy  preserv- 
ing power  to  be  with  me  through  all.  This 
thou  hast  in  matchless  goodness  promised  to 
me.  Thou  knowest  I  have  said  in  my  heart, 
It  is  enough  !  My  life,  and  my  all  thou  hast 
given  me.  Therefore,  in  deep  humility  of 
soul,  I  offer,  freely  offer  all  up  to  thee  on  this 
occasion.  I  desire  through  Thy  mighty  pow- 
er, without  which  thou  knowest  I  can  do  no- 
thing, on  all  occasions  whilst  I  have  life,  to 
give  all  up  to  follow  thee.  "What  good  will 
my  life  or  anything  else  do  me,  if  I  do  not  fol- 
low thee  ?'  Now,  my  endeared  friends,  I  may 
say  the  task  seemed  so  great,  and  my  situa- 
tion such,  that  at  the  prospect,  and  in  review- 
ing it,  all  that  is  alivo  within  me  is  humbled 


in  the  dust ;  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  my 
sleep  has  departed  from  me.    Yea !  I  seem  as 
if  I  can  get  little  or  none.    When  I  can  come 
to  a  spirit  of  resignation,  then  I  shall  have 
sweet  sleep.    In  great  fear  and  deep  humility 
I  have  interceded  with  the  Beloved  of  my 
soul  to  prove  the  fleece  for  me,  wet  and  dry, 
again  and  again  ;  that  I  might  surely  know 
the  thing  was  established,  and  that  no  excuse 
would  avail  before  any  mortal  might  have  a 
hint  thereof.    My  friends  the  thing  is  estab- 
lished, the  fleece  proven  ;  and  so  far  from  any 
excuse  availing,  '  the  woe,'  I  have  felt  pro- 
nounced against  me,  if  by  any  means,  or  un- 
der any  discouragements,  short  of  a  positive 
prohibition,  I  was  negligent  in  doing  my  part 
in  order  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 
Now,  my  dear  friends,  you  need  not  wonder 
why  I  suffered  so  much  in  being  hurried  away 
from  Virginia  before  the  time.    I  knew  not 
till  since  this  prospect  opened,  why  it  was  so  ; 
but  since  I  have  been  fully  satisfied  in  that 
matter.    I  said  in  my  heart,  my  Father,  why 
was  there  not  a  prohibition,  seeing  all  power 
is  in  thy  hands,  and  thou  knew  how  soon  thou 
would  send  me  back  again  ?  Why,  O  Father! 
thou  knew  my  situation  every  way  :  why  not 
have  hindered  our  coming  before  the  time  ? 
In  this  matter  also,  he  has  satisfied  my  soul ; 
showing  me  that  things  were  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  a  positive  prohibition  was  not  best; 
and  seemed  to  reply,  '  I  know  all  things,  and 
the  work  I  have  laid  off  for  thee  to  do.  I 
came  with  thee,  and  gave  thee  favor  with  my 
people.    For  thy  consolation  know  thou  that 
the  thing  through  which  the  enemy  thought 
to  lay  waste  thy  service,  I  have  and  will  make 
use  of  to  promote  my  cause.    I  did  so  in  days 
of  old,  when  I  permitted  Joseph  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  father's  house. 

Be  not  dismayed,  whate'er  befall, 
For  I  will  carry  thee  through  all, 
Satan  may  rage  in  all  his  power, 
But  I  will  keep  thee  every  hour. 

The  tempest  will  rise  high,  I  know, 
But  I  my  calming  power  will  show, 
The  waves  of  Jordan  I'll  divide, 
The  sea  a  path  shall  open  wide. 

The  mountains  great  like  rams  shall  flee, 
As  thou  in  meekness  follows  me, 
Thou  need  not  fear  Goliah's  arm, 
My  saving  faith  shall  shield  from  harm. 

I'll  string  thy  bow,  and  teach  to  fight, 
And  clothe  thee  with  my  gospel  might, 
The  work  is  great ;  thy  strength  is  small, 
Yet  I  will  carry  thee  through  all.' 

1  These  have  been  the  exercises  in  part  of 
my  mind,  since  I  saw  you,  beloved  friends.  I 
have  written  enough  to  show  in  some  degree, 
how  it  has  fared  with  me.  Oh,  my  friends, 
when  it  is  well  with  you,  forget  me  not !  I 
must  now  conclude  in  near  love  to  you  both, 
and  in  much  fear  and  trembling  of  heart,  be- 
fore the  dread  majesty  of  heaven  and  earth : 
committing  my  cause  and  my  all  to  him. 

M.  Batclipf." 

"  1809.  11th  mo.  20th.  It  is  now  bedtime, 
and  my  family  have  retired :  but  my  exercised 
soul  is  like  a  full  vessel  which  wanteth  vent. 
My  hands  have  been  busily  employed,  whilst 
all  that  is  alive  in  me  has  been  bowed  in 
amazement.  Yea,  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and 
praise,  under  a  renewed  sense  of  the  match- 
less love  and  heavenly  condescension  of  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  towards  the  work- 
manship of  his  hands.    Great  and  marvellous 
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have  been  the  representations  thereof  to  m 
mind  this  night. 

"  Having  none  to  whom  I  dare  unfold  the 
things,  I  again  take  my  pen,  in  hopes  thereb 
to  get  some  relief.  Perhaps  these  times  ma 
be  some  encouragement  to  some  poor  exe 
cised  soul  who  may  have  to  tread  the  sau 
path  when  I  am  no  more  seen  of  men.  If 
should  be  so,  dear  heart,  give  all  the  praise  i 
God,  and  take  courage  to  follow  Him  in  wi 
ing  obedience ;  yea,  I  hope  in  more  willic 
obedience  than  thy  unworthy  sister  has  don 
Follow  Him,  I  entreat  thee,  wheresoever  U 
may  be  pleased  to  lead  thee.  For  verily  I 
is  a  rich  rewarder  of  the  faithful.  He  is 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.  Many  thinr1 
he  has  showed  me  this  night.  A  part  of  thei: 
is  in  substance  as  follows  :" 

Here,  in  the  original,  follow  some  lines  i  ' 
rhyme,  in  which  our  friend  not  unfrequentl 
indulged  her  pen  ;  the  substance  of  which  i 
intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  following 
In  this  thy  proposed  journey  (the  one  sh 
was  about  to  take)  thou  shalt  cause  the  faitl 
ful  to  rejoice  through  a  magnifying  of  m 
power  before  them:  who,  if  they  continue  t 
trust  in  me,  shall  be  fed  with  food  convenien 
for  them;  bread  shall  be  given  them,  thei 
water  shall  be  sure.  Others  who  are  trave 
ling  in  pain  and  sorrow  for  the  more  full  aril 
ing  of  my  light  and  life,  thou  shalt  comfort, 
saying,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  them,  an 
is  able  to  bear  up  the  soul  in  every  extremity' 
being  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Some  wh 
are  yet  bound,  but  desirous  to  be  release 
from  the  slavery  to  the  cruel  task-inastei 
thou  must  point  to  faithful  obedience  to  m 
cross  ;  upholding  before  them  my  ancient  pre 
cept,  "  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  th 
yoke  in  his  youth.  He  sitteth  alone  an 
keepeth  silence  because  he  hath  borne  it  upo 
him.  He  putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust  if  s 
be  there  may  be  hope."  That  thus  through 
humility  and  death  of  self,  they  may  live  unt 
me  who  died  for  them ;  and  who  has  a  bah 
for  every  wound.  To  "backsliders,  hardenec  ,j' 
stout,  and  proud,"  my  warnings  must  b 
sounded  ;  lest  the  day  of  precious  visitatio 
be  passed  unheeded  by,  and  the  dread  nigh 
shall  come  wherein  no  man  can  work.  Tha 
so  with  humility  and  contrition  of  soul,  th 
may  repent,  and  return  to  wisdom's  w; 
and  know  their  peace  to  flow ; — a  peace  w 
this  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  a 
The  "neither  cold  nor  hot" — for  Laodice 
yet  there  are — counsel  to  buy  of  me  gold  t 
in  the  fire  that  they  may  be  rich,  and  wh 
raiment  that  they  may  be  clothed,  and  tha 
the  shame  of  their  nakedness  (known  leaf 
perhaps  to  themselves)  do  not  appear.  It, 
the  eye  salve  of  the  kingdom  that  they  stan 
in  need  of;  that  they  may  see  of  the  thing 
which  belong  to  their  peace,  before  they  rna 
be  hid  from  their  "  lukewarm"  eyes.  Thoe 
who  "  in  evil  ways  forgetful  live,"  stir  up  t 
faithfulness  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest 
lest  the  evil  days  come  on  apace  when  the 
shall  say  they  have  no  pleasure  in  them,  an 
before  the  earthly  stewardship  is  finished,  c  ' 
the  saving  oil  of  my  grace  is  secured  to  r< 
plenish  the  wasted  lamp  when  the  midnigh 
cry  shall  be  sounded,  from  which  there  is  nl 
appeal,  "Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh  :  gj| 
ye  forth  to  meet  him."  Tell  all  of  the  abuncj' 
ance  of  oil  for  every  lamp;  and  that  there  i| 
bread  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  Father' ii 
house.  That  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  ar  | 
yet  forthcoming  and  effectual  to  heal  all,  whr 
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sick,  longing  for  the  Father's  house,  and 
>ught  to  a  sense  of  their  lost  and  undone 
idition,  apply  to  me  for  succor  and  deliver 
e.  O  there  is  yet  balm  in  Gilead  for  these 
1  a  skilful,  all-remedial  Physician  there : 

0  will  save  unto  the  very  uttermost  all  that 
le  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
nake  intercession  for  them.  My  grace  is 
powerful  to  save  the  soul :  and  where  obe 
nee  thereto  keeps  pace  with  knowledge 
h  shall  be  made  more  than  conquerors, 
ough  the  power  of  an  endless  life. 
I.  Eatcliff  thus  concludes  :  "  Under  these 
sessions  what  can  I  do  but  bow  myself  in 
ful  prostration  and  say,  Amen !  Amen ! 
it  even  as  thou  hast  said,  O  my  Father, 
Father!  Only  be  thou  pleased  ever  to  be 

1  thy  little  handmaid.     M.  Eatcliff." 

do  be  continued.) 


ecdote  of  Thomas  Brassey,  the  Great  English 
Rail  Road  Contractor. 

he  patient  sagacity  and  calm  resolution  to 
le  by  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  his 

i  conduct,  which  enabled  T.  Brassey  to  per- 
n,  at  the  same  time,  an  amount  of  work 
al  to  that  of  three  or  four  Ministers  of 
)lic  Works  put  together,  may  be  illustra- 

by  an  anecdote   never  until  now  put 

n  the  year  1862  T.  Brassey  was  in  Turin. 

le  Italian  notables  of  that  day  called  upon 
at  the  Hotel  Trombetta,  in  order  to  ob- 
his  support  for  one  of  the  great  enterpri- 
by  which  it  was  then  sought  to  enrich 
Peninsula.    T.  Brassey  was  conversing 

h  an  English  engineer  (who  had  himself 

q  served  by  an  Italian  Government  much 

ii  captive  kite  is  served  by  the  game-keep- 
who  suspends  him  as  a  terror  to  other 
datory  birds),  when  the  deputation  ar- 
id,— a  lawyer  of  eminence,  a  member  of  the 
linistration,  more  than  one  deputy  of 
Chamber.  Ensconcing  his  companion  in 
inmost  chamber  of  the  suit,  where  every 
'd  that  passed  was  distinctly  heard,  and 
3re  he  was  asked  to  wait  for  half  an  hour, 
Brassey  received  his  visitors.  Nothing 
Id  be  more  apparently  satisfactory  than 

commencement  of  the  interview.  The 
antage  of  the  project  was  set  forth  by  the 
jectors,  and  admitted  by  T.  Brassey,  whose 
sf  occasional  remarks  showed  that  he  had 
roughly  mastered  the  subject.  When  the 
ole  matter  had  been  presented  in  its  fairest 
it,  by  one  and  another  of  its  advocates, 
Brassey  remarked  that  it  might  save  time 
ie  explained  the  invariable  principles  on 
ich  he  conducted  business.  He  was  wil- 
;  to  afford  a  large  measure  of  support  to 
'  enterprise  of  which  he  undertook  the 
■ks.  He  was  prepared,  in  such  case,  to 
3cribe  to  the  capital,  and  to  hold,  without 
:ing  on  the  market,  a  certain  proportion 
hares,  or  bonds,  or  both.    But  such  finan- 

arrangements  must  be  entirely  distinct 
n  those  made  for  the  execution  of  the 
■ks.  For  that  he  must  receive  monthly 
ment  in  cash,  according  to  regular  month- 
ertificates  by  the  engineer,  of  from  80  to 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  work  done.  If 
directors  were  prepared  to  deal  on  these 
ns,  he  should  be  ready  to  enter  at  once  into 
details  of  prices. 

'he  deputation  were  delighted.  Nothing 
Id  be  more  to  the  point,  or  more  in  accor- 
ce  with  their  ideas  of  business  and  habits 
ction.    Then  they  commenced  a  review 


of  the  features  of  the  scheme,  and  travelled, 
a  second  time  over  the  ground  already  cov- 
ered, rising,  however,  in  enthusiasm  as  they 
dwelt  on  the  unrivalled  advantages  which 
the  shareholders  would  enjoy.  They  consid- 
ered the  contract  as  settled  with  T.  Brassey. 
The  terms  were  fully  acceptable  to  both  sides, 
and  they  would  send  their  engineer  to  meet  T. 
Brassey's  engineer,  and  settle  the  details  of 
the  schedule,  as  to  which  no  difficulty  could 
arise,  as  there  were  ample  precedents  to  follow. 
They  would  take  their  leave  of  their  honored 
friend  with  tho  utmost  content.  The  little 
noise  which  accompanied  the  rising  of  half  a 
dozen  persons  succeeded.  Tho  door  opened, 
and,  just  in  backing  out,  "  Of  course,"  said 
the  first  speaker,  "T.  Brassey  had  no  objec- 
tion to  accept,  as  cash,  the  shares  of  tho  Com- 
pany for  which  he  had  promised  to  subscribe  I" 
"  Stop,  gentlemen,"  said  T.  Brassey.  "  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  failed  to  explain  my  mean- 
ing. You  must  not  go  away  under  a  mis- 
take. I  told  you,  that  if  we  agreed  to  the 
details,  I  would  subscribe  for  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  shares.  But  I  told  you  that  this  must 
be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  monthly  pay- 
ments. They  must  be  regularly  made  in 
cash,  to  my  bankers ;  on  no  other  considera- 
tion will  I  look  at  the  business.  I  have  large 
sums  to  pay  every  month,  and  I  cannot  allow 
any  uncertainty  to  subsist  as  to  the  regulari- 
ty of  my  receipts.  Pray  understand  that. 
It  is  a  sine  qua  non." 

"  Of  course,  if  T.  Brassey  put  it  in  that  way, 
the  directors  would  be  delighted  to  meet  his 
views.  They  had  merely  intended  to  avoid 
trouble,  by  proposing  one  transaction  instead 
of  two.  But  it  was  for  T.  Brassey  to  decide." 
Then  followed  a  second  repetition  of  the  en- 
tire argument,  to  which  T.  Brassey  listened 
with  great  patience.  Again  the  leave  taking 
process  was  gone  through  ;  and,  again,  as  if  a 
mere  casual  remark — "  The  directors  under- 
stood that  the  company's  obligations  were 
equivalent  to  cash,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
were  at  3  per  cent,  premium,  and  therefore 
worth  more  than  bank  notes." 

"In  that  case,"  T.  Brassey  rejoined,  "  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  company  to  convert 
them,  and  to  pay  him  in  money.  He  did  not 
wish  for  more  than  his  price.  The  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  premium  on  tho  obli- 
gations might  be  very  large.  So  much  the 
better  for  the  company,  but  he  had  explained 
his  own  invariable  system." 

It  would  be  intolerably  tedious  to  attempt 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  entire  conver- 
sation. In  a  word,  the  half  hour  for  which 
T.  Brassey  had  imprisoned  his  countryman, 
lasted  from  six  till  nearly  ten  p.  m.,  when 
the  deputation  at  length  retired,  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  second  interview.  The  Ital  ■ 
ians  were  thoroughly  beaten  and  tired  out 
with  their  own  efforts.  They  had  not  made 
an  inch  of  way.  The  regular  payment,  insis- 
ted on  by  the  Englishman,  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  really  making.  They  brought 
their  fullest  experience  of  legal  and  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  to  bear  on  the  unaided  common 
sense  of  the  great  contractor,  whom  they  en- 
deavored to  use ;  and.  they  came  to  grief 
against  his  clear-sighted  honesty.  He  never 
undertook  their  contract. — The  Builder. 


The  religion  of  our  Lord  Josus  Christ,  not 
only  destroys  the  fear  of  death,  but  gives  a 
full  assurance,  and  a  blessed  foretaste  of  im- 
mortal happiness. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Baptism  and  the  Supper. 

(Coodud-)d  from  page  395.) 

"Many  of  tho  remarks  which  I  made  with 
regard  to  Water  Baptism, — that  being  in  its 
nature  shadowy  and  ceremonial,  it  belonged 
to  '  the  first  things  which  Ho  taketh  away,' 
rather  than  to  '  the  second  which  He  estab- 
lished'— you  will  see,  will  apply  also  to  the 
elementary  or  outward  Supper.  Friends  do 
not  believe  either  of  them  was  instituted  by 
our  Lord,  who  was,  and  is  Himself  tho  Bread 
and  Water  of  Life.  The  Lord's  Supper, — the 
realization  of  those  words,  '  I  will  come  in  to 
him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  ho  with  Me,'  with- 
out which  wo  aro  not  of  His  Church,  '  Except 
yo  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
His  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,' — like  unto 
His  baptism,  'If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast 
no  part  with  me,' — is  a  Spiritual  experience. 
It  is  not  by  these  supposed  ordinances,  but, 
says  the  Apostle  Peter,  '  to  us  are  given  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,  that  by 
these  ye  might  be  made  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature.'  And  whilst  some  think  that  the  out- 
ward observances  may  aid  in  the  attainment 
of  the  substance,  (and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
suggest  that  this  is  not  to  some  extent  the 
case,)  yet  Friends  believe,  that  to  a  very  far 
greater  extent,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
do  those  observances,  and  the  great  import- 
ance attached  to  them,  cause  the  mind  to  be 
diverted  from,  and  fall  short  of,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Blessed  Eeality. 

"  We  readily  admit  that  Christ  broke  bread 
with  His  disciples ;  and  that  after  He  left 
them,  they  were  accustomed  to  do  so  among 
themselves;  that  '  the  breaking  of  bread'  was 
indeed  a  prevalent  practice  with  them,  and 
that  the  injunction,  'This  do  in  remembrance 
of  Me,'  might  apply  to  the  'Passover  supper' 
which  He  was  then  keeping,  or  to  the  prac- 
tice of '  breaking  bread,'  or  to  both  ;  and  that 
these  early  Christians  had  their  public  repasts, 
of  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  partook  to- 
gether, their  'love  feasts,'  in  which  they  did 
'show  forth  the  Lord's  death.'  But  to  'show 
forth  the  Lord's  death,'  and  to  partake  of '  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,'  are,  it  is  obvious, 
two  different  things.  Friends  deny  that  our 
Lord  instituted  any  outward  observance  as  of 
permanent  obligation  on  His  Church  ;  or  that 
the  practice  of  the  early  members  thereof, 
rendered  it  so,  any  more  than  did  their  hav- 
ing all  things  common,  their  abstiueuce  from 
things  strangled,  their  washing  one  another's 
feet,  or  their  anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  make 
similar  practices  incumbent  upon  us. 

"It  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that  whilst 
our  Lord  laid  down  for  His  Church  no 
such  observances.  He  continually  raised  the 
thoughts  of  those  around  Him,  from  the  things 
of  tho  earth,  to  the  higher  truths  of  His  king- 
dom. Thus  did  He  take  occasion,  when  drink- 
ing water  at  the  well  of  Samaria,  to  tell  the 
woman  and  ourselves  of  that  Living  Witter 
which  He  gives,  and  which  He  is.  But  Ho 
did  not  thereby  establish. auy  special  connec- 
tion between  that  truth,  aud  that  well,  even 
Jacob's  well.  So  when  the  Jews  followed 
Him,  because  they  '  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and 
were  filled,'  He  told  them  of  'that  Meat  which 
endureth  unto  Everlasting  life,'  and  of  'tho 
Bread  which  cometh  down  from  Heaven.' 
And  so  again  when  He  was  at  supper  with 
Hisdisciples,  he  uses  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
as  figures  of  the  body  which  should  be  broken, 
and  the  blood  which  should  be  shed  for  the 
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remission  of  sins;  and  teaches  them,  that  as 
their  bodies  are  fed  and  nourished  by  the  out- 
ward food,  so  might  their  souls  feed  on  Him 
whose  'flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  whose  blood 
is  drink  indeed.'  'This,'  said  He,  'is  that 
bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven ;  not  as 
your  fathers  did  eat  manna  and  are  dead;  he 
that  eateth  of  this  bread,  shall  live  for  ever.' 

"  Therefore,  although  Christians  while  they 
are  partaking  of  the  bread  and  wine,  if  they 
do  so,  not  unworthily,  but  in  singleness  of 
heart,  in  remembrance  of  Him,  may  be  per 
mitted  to  '  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  blood 
of  the  Son  of  Man,'  there  is  no  necessary  rela- 
tion between  the  external  ceremony,  and  the 
spiritual  eating  and  drinking.  But  rather, 
we  are  bound  to  testify,  that  in  any  and  every 
time  or  place,  without  the  use  of  any  elements, 
yea,  as  oft  as  they  meet  together,  the  true 
Children  of  God,  they  who  live  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  may  be  favored  to  feed  together, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  on  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  experience  the  truest  Communion 
with  their  Holy  Head,  and  one  with  another 
in  Him. 

"  Great  stress  is  laid,  by  those  who  regard 
the  outward  supper  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ 
on  the  words,  1  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
Me.'   But  Matthew,  who  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  our  Lord's  Supper  with  His 
disciples, — and  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  in  eating  this  supper,  our  Lord  was 
'keeping  the  Passover  with  His  disciples,' — 
Matthew,  who  wrote  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  either  of  the  other  Evangelists,  who  was 
himself  present,  says  nothing  of  those  words 
upon  which  alone  could  the  supposed  new  or- 
dinance have  been  founded.   Mark,  the  '  Son' 
and  companion  of  Peter,  whose  narrative  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  under  his 
superintendence,  if  not  from  his  dictation, 
which  is  throughout  characterised  by  the  ex- 
actness of  its  details,  makes  no  reference  to 
them.    Neither  does  the  other  eye  witness, 
the  beloved  John,  who  '  wasleaning  on  Jesus's 
bosom.'  Of  the  four  Evangelists,  these  words 
are  given  by  Luke  only.    But  from  this  we 
do  not  conclude  that  they  were  not  spoken; 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  testimony  of  Luke 
and  from  their  repetition  by  Paul,  we  fully 
accept  them  as  a  part  of  the  discourse.  But 
we  do  conclude  therefrom,  that  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Apostles,  who  themselves  were 
present,  but  did  not  record  them,  that  there 
was  no  thought  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  to 
base  thereon,  either  a  continuance  of  the  then 
present,  or  the  establishment  of  a  new  ordi- 
nance in  His  church.    I  said  that  we  should 
not  overlook  that  this  was  the  Passover  sup 
per;  instituted  in  remembrance  of  Israel's  de- 
liverance out  of  Egypt.    Buxtorf  and  other 
writers  inform  us,  that  '  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover,  it  was  the  custom  among  the 
Jews,  for  the  master  of  the  family  to  take 
bread,  and  bless  and  break  it,  and  give  it  unto 
the  rest;  likewise  to  take  the  cup,  and  give 
thanks  and  distribute  it :  so  that  the  very  ac- 
tions performed  by  Christ  were  '  paschal  ac- 
tions;' and  He  tells  them  at  that  'feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,'  instituted  in  remembrance  of 
their  deliverance  out  of  natural  Egypt,  hence- 
forth, as  oft  as  they  eat  it,  to  do  it  in  re- 
membrance of  Him,  their  soul's  Saviour  and 
Deliverer  out  of  spiritual  Egypt.    Hence  the 
Apostolic  exhortation,  1  Purge  out,  therefore, 
the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump, 
as  ye  are  unleavened.    For  even  Christ  our 
Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.    Therefore,  let 


us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither 
with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness ; 

but  with  the  unleavened  Bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth.' 

"But  whilst  on  the  solemn  occasion  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  our  Lord  gave 
no  commandment  respecting  the  supper,  he 
did  respecting  another  act,  in  very  positive 
terms.  '  He  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside 
His  garments;  and  took  a  towel  and  girded 
Himself.  After  that  He  poureth  water  into 
a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet, 
and  to  wipo  them  with  the  towel  wherewith 
He  was  girded.'  '  So  after  He  had  washed 
their  feet,  and  had  taken  His  garments,  and 
was  sat  down  again,  He  said  unto  them,  know 
ye  what  1  have  done  unto  you  ?  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord  ;  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I 
am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  exam- 
ple that  ye  should  do  as  1  have  done  unto  you.' 
Here  are  the  accompaniments  equally  strik- 
ing, and  the  words  much  more  explicit,  than 
those  respecting  the  bread  and  wine. 

"  It  is  at  once  seen,  that  the  washing  of 
feet  does  not  become  a  standing  ordinance  in 
the  Church.  The  command  is  positive  and 
limited,  not  moral  and  universal ;  having  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  persons 
addressed,  and  binding  only  on  them.  What 
we  have  to  learn  from  it,  is  a  lesson  of  brother- 
ly love  and  humility,  a  willingness  to  wash 
one  another's  feet,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  elsewhere  enjoined,  to  '  give  unto  one  of 
these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water.'  And 
Friends  can  see  no  reason,  why  a  different 
mode  of  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted,  with 
regard  to  the  bread  and  the  wine. 

"  We  cannot  but  esteem  any  departure  from 
the  truth,  and  simplicity,  and  spirituality  of 
the  Gospel,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  but 
as  objectionable.  Yet,  apart  from  this,  we 
are  willing  to  admit,  that  there  is  little  that 
is  objectionable,  in  the  '  breaking  of  bread,'  or 
in  'the  Communion  of  the  Lord's  table,'  as  it 
is  observed  by  some  Christian  societies.  But 
to  how  few,  comparatively  how  very  few, 
does  this  remark  apply.  If  we  review,  and 
we  can  do  so  but  most  imperfectly,  the  history 
of  this  subject,  from  the  day  that  our  Lord 
'  did  eat  the  Passover  with  His  disciples,'  to 
the  present  time,  we  shall  see  that  the  mak- 
ing it  an  outward  ordinance  or  sacrament, 
contrary  to  its  truly  spiritual  character,  has 
been,  and  yet  is,  the  prolific  source  of  exag- 
gerated and  false  notions,  of  hypocrisies,  con- 
tentions, and  woeful  heresies,  beyond  perhaps 
any  other  subject,  far  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express,  or  the  human  mind  ade- 
quately to  conceive." 


Selected. 

May  Friends  be  careful  to  give  our  pro 
fessed  views,  in  regard  to  the  right  qualifica- 
tion and  authority  for  the  ministry,  due  place 
and  practice  among  themselves,  that  so  the 
Society  may  be  preserved  from  the  withering 
effects  of  formal,  wordy  exhortations,  or  life- 
less doctrinal  discourses,  which  can  do  no 
more  than  amuse  the  ear  without  affecting 
the  heart.  As  with  preaching,  so  likewise 
with  teaching,  and  all  other  gifts  bestowed 
for  the  edification  of  the  church,  they  can 
only  be  imparted  by  Christ,  and  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised under  the  renewed  anointing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit* 


For  "  The  Friend 

Galileo. 

(Concluded  from  page  394.) 

After  the  first  and  second  examination 
was  again  allowed  the  privilege  of  residi: 
with  the  Tuscan  Ambassador,  a  privile 
which  appeal's  to  have  been  granted  hi 
partly  on  account  of  his  professed  willingnc 
to  submit  cheerfully  to  whatever  demand  t 
Inquisitors  should  make,  and  the  high  estirc 
tion  in  which  his  character  was  held  by  tl 
powerful  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  other  emine 
persons  throughout  Italy.    After  another  ef 
amination,  Galileo  was  finally  conducted 
the  great  hall  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  22d 
6th  mo.  1633,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ch: 
magistracy  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Po| 
being  absent,  was  made  "  to  kneel  and  he, 
the  sentence,  which  declared  him  vehement 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  condemned  him 
imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Ho 
Office.  As  a  salutary  penance,  he  was  orden 
to  say  the  Penitential  Psalms  once  a  week  f 
three  years.  He  was  then  made  to  recite  t] 
abjuration  dictated  beforehand  by  the  Pope 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  se 
tence  of  this  tribunal:  "  We  say,  pronounc 
sentence,  and  declare,  that  thou,  the  said  Ga 
leo,  by  the  things  deduced  during  this  trii 
and  by  thee  confessed  as  above,  hast  renden 
thyself  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy  [ 
this  Holy  Office,  that  is,  of  having  believt 
and  held  a  doctrine  which  is  false,  and  co 
trary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  wit :  that  tl 
Sun  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that 
does  not  move  from  east  to  west,  and  th 
the  Earth  moves  and  is  not  the  centre  of  tl 
universe :  and  that  an  opinion  may  be  he. 
and  defended  as  probable  after  having  bee 
declared  and  defined  as  contrary  to  Hoi 
Scripture ;  and  in  consequence  thou  hast  i 
curred  all  the  censures  and  penalties  of  ti 
Sacred  Canons,  and  other  Decrees  both  ge 
eral  and  particular,  against  such  offenders  in 
posed  and  promulgated.  From  the  which  ^ 
are  content  that  thou  shouldst  be  absolve 
if,  first  of  all,  with  a  sincere  heart  and  ui 
feigned  faith,  thou  dost  before  Us  abjur 
curse,  and  detest  the  above-mentioned  erro: 
and  heresies,  and  any  other  error  and  heree^ 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roma 
Church,  after  the  manner  that  We  shall  r|<  ]j 
quire  of  thee." 

"  It  is  said  that  Galileo,  on  rising  from  h 
knees  after  his  abjuration,  muttered  'Eppui 
simuove!'  'It  does  move,  though  !'  This 
one  of  those  fine  things  which  are  put  inl 
the  mouths  of  great  men,  but  which  in  fai 
are  not  said  except  by  their  biographers.  ! 
is  indeed  impossible  that  Galileo  should  bat 
uttered  such  words  as  would  have  caused  h 
instant  consignment  to  the  deepest  dungeoi 
of  the  Inquisition.    Alone  and  without  si 
port  in  the  midst  of  that  stern  assembly, 
tressed  in  mind  and  suffering  in  body,  we 
fairly  suppose  that,  prudential  motives  ap 
his  wit,  far  from  being  sharpened,  had  b> 
numbed  by  despair  and  anguish  at  his 
miliation. 

"  Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  copi< 
of  the  sentence  and  the  abjuration  were  di 
patched  to  all  the  apostolic  nuncios.  The  Ii 
quisitor  General  at  Florence  was  ordered  < 
read  both  documents  publicly  in  the  hall  of  th 
Inquisition,  and  to  serve  notices  to  attend  o 
all  Galileo's  disciples  and  adherents,  and  o 
all  public  professors.  Thus  Aggiunti,  Guiduce 
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all  who  loved  their  master  best,  were 
e  to  participate  in  his  humiliation. 
Not  one  of  the  decrees  or  orders  relating 
le  trial  of  Galileo  is  officially  ratified  by 
Pope.  They  all  begin,  it  is  true,  with  the 
Is  '  Sanctissimus  mandavit,'  but,  being 
iOut  the  Pope's  signature,  they  are  to  be 
idered  as  merely  representing  the  fallible 
ment  of  an  assembly  of  cardinals.  This 

ually  the  case  with  the  decree  of  1616,  as 
.  the  sentence  of  1633.  Neither  Paul  V. 
Urban  VIII.  ratified  these  documents  by 
•  signatures.  This  fact  is  too  important 
3  lost  sight  of.  If  indeed  Galileo  was  per- 
ted  (as  he  himself  and  all  his  followers 
sved,)  he  was  not  persecuted  by  the  Pope 
ifallible  Vicar  of  Christ,  but  by  MafFeo 
)erini  in  his  private  capacity  of  a  mean, 
iible,  vain  man ;  the  instalment  in  his 
Is  being  a  subservient  Congregation  of 
)le  cardinals.  Even  if  we  do  not  choose 
vie  the  proceedings  against  Galileo  a  per- 
tion,  the  fact  still  remains — that  he  was 
enced,  that  the  Congregation  were  mis- 
n,  and  that  he  was  punished  unjustly. 
Diraboschi  the  Jesuit,  and  by  many  other 
ers  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Kome, 

so  far  from  being  considered  as  a  misfor- 
,  has  been  made  a  matter  for  exultation, 

peculiar  manifestation  of  God's  provi- 
e.  The  Vicar  of  Christ  not  having  spoken 
ithedra,  his  infallibility  could  neither  then 
n  future  ages  be  called  in  question.  To 
ieo,  however,  though  he  was  a  sincere 
lolic,  this  view  does  not  appear  to  have 
ded  any  consolation." 
is  rigorous  sentence  was,  after  a  time, 
muted  to  close  confinement  in  his  own 
e  at  Areetri,  to  which  he  was  allowed  to 
rn  after  an  absence  from  it  of  about  a 

he  letters  of  his  amiable  daughter  during 
time  of  her  father's  severe  ordeal,  show 
warmth  of  her  filial  affection,  and  her  at- 
ion  to  the  details  of  all  that  concerned 
honored  parent.  When  Galileo  was  al- 
)d  to  leave  Rome  and  proceed  as  far  as 
house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Siena,  she 
es,  "I  wish  that  I  could  describe  the  re- 
ng  of  all  the  mothers  and  sisters  on  hear- 
of  your  happy  arrival  at  Siena.  It  was 
ed  most  extraordinary!  On  hearing  the 
s,  Mother  Abbess  and  many  of  the  nuns 
to  me,  embracing  me  and  weeping  for  joy 
tenderness." 

My  name  is  erased  from  the  book  of  the 
ig,'  he  wrote  in  a.  moment  of  bitterness. 
W  came  Sister  Celeste's  ready  reply,  '  say 

that  your  name  is  struck  out  de  libro 
itium,  for  it  is  not  so ;  neither  in  the 
,ter  part  of  the  world  nor  in  your  own 
itry.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  if  for  a 
1  moment  your  name  and  fame  were 
ded,  they  are  now  restored  to  greater 
htness ;  at  which  I  am  much  astonished, 
I  know  that  generally  "  Nemo  propheta 
ptus  est  in  patria,  sua."  I  am  afraid  that 
oegin  quoting  Latin  I  shall  fall  into  some 
•arism.  But  indeed  you  are  loved  and 
3med  hero  more  than  ever.' 
While  ever  thinking  of  his  spiritual  wel- 

not  one  whit  did  she  abate  of  her  dili- 
;e  in  looking  after  his  worldly  affairs.  She 

him  of  the  fruit  and  the  wine  which  have 
i  sold ;  she  keeps  a  strict  account  of  his 
ey.  We  learn  that  the  vines  had  been 
red  by  hail,  that  thieves  had  been  in  the 
len,  that  •'  my  lady  mule'  was  behaving 


arrogantly,  and  would  carry  no  one  now  her 
master  was  away  ;  that  a  terrible  storm  had 
carried  off  one  end  of  the  roof,  and  broken 
in  pieces  one  of  the  vases  which  held  the 
orange-trees. 

"  In  succeeding  letters  we  hear  of  more 
convent  trials.  Sister  Luisa  was  ill  of  an  in- 
curable complaint,  and  Sister  Maria  Celeste 
was  in  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on  her. 
Seven  of  the  nuns  wore  down  in  fever.  Sister 
Maria  Silvia,  once  the  loveliest  girl  that  had 
been  seen  in  Florence  for  three  hundred  years, 
was  dying  of  consumption  at  the  ago  of 
twenty-two.  Then  we  hear  of  poor  neigh- 
bors sick  and  starving;  recommended,  never 
in  vain,  as  fit  objects  for  her  father's  charit}7. 
Prom  Siena  the  same  kindness  was  shown  to 
the  convent  as  when  Galileo  was  at  Florence. 
He  takes  charge  of  divers  small  commissions, 
he  forwards  letters  for  the  nuns  who  cannot 
pay  the  courier,  buys  cheap  thread  and  saffron 
and  flax  for  the  Mother  Abbess,  chooses  so- 
natas for  the  organist,  Mother  Achilea  ;  he 
sends  presents  of  gray  partridges  for  the  in- 
valids, and  cream-cheese,  and  the  famous 
panforte  of  Siena. 

"At  length  the  weariness  and  sickness  of 
heart  caused  by  hope  deferred  began  to  tell 
upon  Sister  Maria  Celeste.  Worn  by  continual 
ill-health,  by  nightly  watchings  in  the  in- 
firmary and  daily  occupations  which  could 
not  be  neglected,  she  would  appear  to  have 
felt  a  presentiment  of  her  approaching  dissolu- 
tion. She  strove  gently  to  prepare  her  father, 
telling  him  that  it  was  for  him  to  live  long  to 
the  service  and  glory  of  the  God  who  had  en- 
dowed him  with  such  a  wondrous  intellect, 
and  to  the  comfort  of  many  by  whom  his  loss 
would  be  severely  felt.  But  as  for  her,  she 
could  neither  do  much  for  the  glory  of  God, 
nor  be  of  much  good  to  any  one,  and  her 
living  or  dying  would  make  but  little  differ- 
ence. 

"  When  at  length  the  news  reached  Sister 
Maria  Celeste  that  her  father's  prison  had 
been  changed  to  Arcetri,  and  that  he  would 
shortly  set  out  on  his  return,  she  had  not  life 
enough  left  in  her  to  be  glad.  '  I  do  not 
think,'  she  wrote  on  the  3d  of  December,  1633, 
'  that  I  shall  live  to  see  that  hour.  Yet  may 
God  grant  it,  if  it  be  for  the  best.' 

"  Her  last  prayer  wras  granted.  Before  she 
lay  down  in  her  narrow  bed  side  by  side  with 
her  sister  nuns  in  the  little  convent  cemetery, 
she  was  allowed  once  more  to  embrace  her 
father." 

Galileo's  health  and  spirits  declined  so 
rapidly  after  his  daughter's  death  that  it 
seemed  to  him  at  first  as  if  he  were  soon  to 
follow  her,  but  he  survived  her  about  eight 
years.  "  Though  broken  down  by  grief,  the 
habits  of  industry  acquired  in  youth  could  not 
be  laid  aside  in  old  age.  Work  was  more  than 
a  consolation ;  it  was  a  necessity  to  him.  But 
he  felt  the  gradual  approach  of  mental  decay. 
'  My  restless  brain  goes  grinding  on,'  he  wrote 
to  Micanzio, 1  in  a  way  that  causes  great  waste 
of  time ;  because  the  thought  which  comes 
last  into  my  head  in  respect  of  some  novelty, 
drives  out  all  that  had  been  there  before.' 
He  was  then  engaged  in  completing  the  '  Dia- 
logues on  Motion,'  wishing,  as  he  told  Diodati, 
that  the  world  should  see  the  last  of  his  labors 
before  his  time  of  departure  came.  But  as 
he  wrote,  thoughts  crowded  thick  and  fast 
upon  him,  so  that  his  work  increased,  while 
each  day  lessened  his  span  of  life." 

In  1637,  just  before  his  sight  failed  him, 


Galileo  made  the  discovery  of  the  moon's 
libration.  Ho  says  in  a  letter,  'I  have  ob- 
served a  most  marvellous  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  Though  she  has  been 
looked  at  such  millions  of  times  by  such  mil- 
lions of  men,  I  do  not  find  that  any  have  ob- 
served the  slightest  alteration  in  her  surface, 
but  that  exactly  the  same  side  has  always 
been  supposed  to  be  represented  to  our  eyes. 
Now  I  find  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  she  changes  her  aspect,  as 
one  who,  having  his  full  face  turned  towards 
us,  should  move  it  sideways,  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left,  or  should  raise  and  then 
lower  it,  and  lastly  incline  it  first  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left  shoulder.  All  these  changes 
I  see  in  the  moon  ;  and  the  large,  anciently 
known  spots  which  are  seen  in  her  face,  may 
help  to  make  evident  the  truth  of*  what  I  say.' 

"  This  was  the  last  of  the  long  list  of  dis- 
coveries Galileo  was  permitted  to  make.  His 
sight  rapidly  decayed,  and  blindness  was  soon 
added  to  his  other  miseries.  '  I  have  been  in 
my  bed  for  five  weeks,'  he  wrote  to  Diodati, 
while  there  still  remained  a  vestige  of  hope 
that  the  blindness  might  not  prove  incurable, 
1  oppressed  with  weakness  and  other  infirmi- 
ties from  which  my  age,  seventy-four  years, 
permits  me  not  to  hope  release.  Added  to 
this  (proh  dolor  /)  the  sight  of  my  right  eye — 
that  eye  whose  labors  (I  dare  say  it)  have  had 
such  glorious  results — is  forever  lost.  That 
of  the  left,  which  was  and  is  imperfect,  is  ren- 
dered null  by  a  continual  weeping.' 

"  '  Alas  !'  he  wrote  again  to  the  same  friend 
a  few  months  later,  'your  dear  friend  and  ser- 
vant Galileo  has  been  for  the  last  month  hope- 
lessly blind  ;  so  that  this  heaven,  this  earth, 
this  universe,  which  I  by  my  marvelous  dis- 
coveries and  clear  demonstrations  had  en- 
larged a  hundred  thousand  times  beyond  the 
belief  of  the  wise  men  of  by-gone  ages,  hence- 
forward for  me  is  shrunk  into  such  a  small 
space  as  is  filled  by  my  own  bodily  sensa- 
tions.' 

"But  when  his  blindness  was  known  to 
be  without  earthly  remedy,  then  complaint 
ceased,  and,  instead  of  enlarging  on  his  misery 
of  mind  and  body,  he  only  desired  his  friends 
to  remember  him  in  their  prayers." 

The  last  work  of  his  old  age  was  a  short 
treatise  on  the  secondary  light  of  the  moon, 
in  which  he  combated  the  opinion  of  a  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  who  maintained  that  that 
body  was  phosphorescent  and  shone  from  its 
own  light.  In  reference  to  the  writing  of  this 
book,  he  says,  "  I  am  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  other  hands  and  other  pens  than  mine, 
since  my  sad  loss  of  sight."  His  labors  were 
interrupted  by  an  attack  of  low  fever,  accom- 
panied by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which 
terminated  hi§  life  on  the  8th  of  1st  mo.  1642, 
after  two  months'  suffering,  borne,  says  his 
biographer,  "  with  most  philosophic  and  chris- 
tian fortitude." 


Selected. 

Our  religious  Society  has  alwaj'S  regarded 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  as  part  of  the 
typical  law  of  Moses,  and  as  such  believes  it 
to  be  abrogated  by  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
great  Antitype,  in  whom  all  the  types  and 
shadows  of  that  dispensation  were  fulfilled, 
He  being  the  true  believer's  Sabbath  or  rest. 
It  is  therefore  a  departure  from  what  we  be- 
lieve sound  words,  and  calculated  to  strengthen 
an  error  in  the  professing  church,  to  desig- 
nate the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Women— their  Wages. 
Among  the  books  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  position 
of  woman  in  the  social  and  political  circles,  a 
small  English  work  entitled  '  Woman — her 
Position  and  Power,'  is  worth  perusal.  Of 
course  we  do  not  endorse  all  its  author,  W. 
Landels,  says.  Below  will  be  found  an  extract 
from  the  work,  on  the  subject  of  women's 
wages. 

"  We  do  not  so  understand  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  as  to  suppose  that  legisla 
tion  can,  or  ought  to  determine  the  amount  of 
remuneration  which  woman  shall  receive  for 
her  labour.  If  the  labor-market  be  overstock- 
ed, and  the  rate  of  remuneration  low  in  con- 
sequence, we  have  no  faith  in  the  permanent 
result  of  any  attempt  to  raise  or  keep  it  up  by 
artificial  means.  Legislation  cannot  make 
water  flow  upward,  nor  destroy  the  connec- 
tion between  cause  and  effect.  Nor  will  pub- 
lic sentiment  be  very  effectual  in  inducing 
employers  to  give  so  much  for  work  done, 
when  there  are  many  glad  to  do  it  equally 
well  for  so  much  less.  Nevertheless  it  be- 
hoves all  parties  to  do  what  they  can  to  se- 
cure, that  where  woman  does  the  same  work 
as  man,  and  does  it  as  well,  she  shall  not  be 
paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  he.  It  is  no  inter- 
ference with  the  laws  of  political  economy  to 
aim  at  such  a  result,  but  a  blow  at  artificial 
distinctions  of  sex,  which  ought  not  to  exist, 
and  which,  because  they  are  artificial,  are 
doomed  to  destruction.  Go  they  must,  sooner 
or  later,  and  we  are  working  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws,  when  we  do  what  we  can 
to  hasten  their  exit.  Many  of  the  advocates 
of  woman's  rights  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic would  never  have  gone  to  such  absurd 
lengths,  had  not  these  unjust  inequalities  sup- 
plied provocation.  And  both  here  and  there, 
a  manifest  earnest  determination  to  get  rid  of 
them,  would  do  not  a  little  to  prevent  and  to 
settle  agitations  which  are  neither  seemly  nor 
profitable." 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing communication. 

For  "The  Friend." 

An  easy  and  sure  way  to  help  the  Frecdmcn. 

In  the  progress  of  science  and  thrifty  liv- 
ing, it  is  true  that  "knowledge  is  power." 
When  the  plan  was  first  conceived  of  sending 
seeds  to  Freedmen  at  points  where  our  work 
favored  it,  one  of  the  most  prolific  agencies  of 
help  was  established.  In  Tennessee  it  is  de- 
sirable to  extend  a  similar  one  in  the  spread- 
ing of  good  journals,  books,  drawings,  farm 
stock,  seeds,  implements,  &c. 

In  course  of  visiting  the  schools  and  fami- 
lies of  Freedmen,  frequent  opportunities  of- 
fered to  inculcate  methods  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  household  order.  Such  opportuni- 
ties were  followed  by  many  inquiries,  as, 
"How  do  you  do  this?"  The  answer  was 
given  by  the  help  of  the  blackboard — for  in- 
stance, the  drawing  of  a  field  after  the  oats 
crop  is  supposed  to  be  just  removed,  is  laid 
off  and  lined,  as  a  good  farmer  would  his  field 
with  a  plow,  preparatory  to  hauling  out 
manure.  The  spotting  and  spreading,  and 
all  the  routine  crops,  and  harvesting,  &c,  till 
that  field  comes  in  again  with  oats — the 
liming,  top-dressing  and  pasturing,  are  all 
illustrated  successively.  The  interest  thus 
elicited  is  wonderfully  pleasing  to  both  parties 


concerned.  Many  ask  for  farm-books  and  pa- 
pers, because  they  have  no  living  examples. 

In  pursuance  of  the  evident  leadings  of 
these  inquiries,  and  of  the  maxim  quoted  in 
the  second  line  of  this,  it  is  now  proposed 
that  every  liberal-minded  farmer  or  other 
person,  who  is  able,  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  taking  in  hand  a  few  pupils  as  proteges 
in  the  South  to  learn  sensible  farming  and 
gardening.  He  may  either  subscribe  for  and 
send  to  one  of  the  addresses  which  will  be 
sent  to  him,  a  farm  journal  or  other  periodi- 
cal; or  he  may  fold  his  own  papers,  after  hav- 
ing read  them,  and  put  on  a  two  cent  stamp, 
and  address. 

He  may,  if  his  heart  approves,  send  choice 
seeds,  even  plants,  by  mails.  He  may  send 
eggs,  boxed  up  in  saw-dust,  and  young  stock, 
trees,  &c,  by  railroad.  Very  striking  results 
would  be  seen  in  a  few  years.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  one  only  needs  to  behold  the 
present  agricultural  destitution,  the  great  im- 
provements where  fair  experiments  have  been 
tried,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
following  facts,  viz :  The  Freedmen  are  fast 
becoming  freeholders  of  lands.  One  in  Blount 
county  owns  and  manages  600  acres,  with  the 
mansion,  where  once  he  and  his  family  were 
slaves.  One  in  Knox  county  400  acres,  bought 
of  the  son  of  his  former  master,  and  doing 
well.  Many  own  from  five  to  sixty  acres  in 
places  familiar  to  us;  and  in  one  county  in 
Alabama,  5000  acres  are  held  in  fee  by  Freed- 
men— all  having  been  bought  by  them  since 
emancipation — and  nearly  all  paid  for. 

They  seek  to  know  the  best  way  of  farm- 
ing generally,  fencing,  managing  manures 
and  crops,  fruit  culture  and  canning.  One 
man  said,  "  Do  bring  us  down  some  good  breed 
of  chickens:  some  that  lay  big  eggs;  and 
make  plenty  of  meat."  It  would  be  pleasant 
perhaps  for  the  donors,  feeling  this  direct 
care  and  interest,  to  try  a  small  correspond- 
ence with  their  proteges,  and  find  out  what 
good  comes,  or  fails  to  come,  and  urge  them 
to  save  money  and  pay  up  subscriptions 
themselves  after  the  first  year's  help. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  persons  to 
be  named  will  be  almoners  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods. That  will  be  attended  to  by  respon- 
sible parties.  A  few  intelligent  white  persons 
are  among  those  proposed,  where  the  distri- 
bution would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
colored.  This  plan,  if  extended  successfully, 
would  certainly  raise  a  great  interest  also 
among  the  white  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
which,  it  is  easy  to  see,  ought  to  be  prudently 
met  and  satisfied. 

The  club  plan  for  papers  will  be  employed 
where  practicable.  Teacher's  journals  or 
other  periodicals  for  schools,  would  be  very 
useful. 

Any  one  wishing  to  send  books,  periodicals, 
drawings,  seeds,  plants,  eggs,  stock,  imple- 
ments, either  for  housekeepers  or  for  the  farm 
and  garden,  or  any  other  aid  to  right  living, 
will  please  to  write  to  the  undersigned,  in- 
forming what  is  the  proposed  donation.  A 
name  or  names,  with  P.  O.  or  other  address, 
will  be  sent  back,  so  that  the  purpose  may 
be  answered,  and  such  things  distributed  in 
places  somewhat  distant  from  each  other. 
The  letter  should  be  marked  so  that  it  might 
be  read  either  by  Y.  Warner  or  Wm.  P.  Hast- 
ings, Maryville,  Tennessee. 
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The  joy  of  heaven  will  last  and  be  perpet- 
uated for  ever  and  ever,  without  end. 


Rambles  for  Relics. 
I  am  neither  an  antiquarian  nor  an  arc 
ologist,  in  pretension,  and  I  lay  no  claim 
appear  in  print  as  a  "  scientific  America 
but,  having  a  liking  for  old  and  curious  thii 
which  has  led  me,  for  the  last  two  years 
look  about  and  into  earth -works,  moui 
shell  heaps,  stone  piles,  cave  sepulchres,  s 
other  remains  of  the  primitive  people  of  T 
nessee,  I  assume  the  privilege  of  recording 
your  journal  some  of  my  observations 
field  of  my  late  rambles  is  in  Jefferson  cour 
not  far  from  the  railway  station,  at  Stn 
berry  Plains.  Near  that  village  the  Hols 
river,  flowing  from  the  East,  turns  in  a  noi 
ern  direction,  and,  after  accomplishing  a 
cuitoffive  miles,  comes  back  to  within  ha 
mile  of  its  former  course,  shaping  a  tract 
land  known  as  "  The  Bent." 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  Bent 
the  Holston,  hearing  that  a  stone  inul 
not  a  "  giant,"  but  a  dwarfed  representatj 
of  the  human  form — had  been  discovered  i| 
cave  of  one  of  the  limestone  ridges  of  the  d 
trict.  The  idol  (a  real  antique)  was  exchj 
ged  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  sent  to  Kn| 
ville;  hence  it  passed  through  success! 
hands  to  Washington,  and  it  now  occupief 
conspicuous  place  in  the  archEeological  ca 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

The  ordinary  relics  ofthe  ancient  Cheroke  J 
scattered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tennessee  a, 
its  tributaries,  occur  at  the  Bent;  such 
flint  arrow  and  spear  heads,  axes,  hatche 
cores,  flakes,  pestles,  fragments  of  potte; 
and  rough,  discoidal  stones,  called  weigly 
used  probably  as  rollers  in  a  game  of  sk 
described  by  the  old  trader  and  author,  Ada 
Rambling  from  this  class  of  remains  to  tho 
left  by  the  same  race,  I  noticed  traces  of 
arena,  or  chunkyard — a  place  of  amuseme 
and  exhibition,  where  captives  in  war  we 
sometimes  immolated — within  an  elevation 
earth  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  inclosing  a  spa 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter.    In  the  cent 
in  a  plain  raised  above  the  surface,  was  a  p< 
hole,  which  had  held  the  stake  to  which  t 
victim  was  fastened.  The  area  resembles  "t 
ring"  of  a  circus  in  the  fields,  after  the  cov< 
ing  is  removed. 

Objects  of  a  higher  grade  of  art  than  ai 
that  have  been  mentioned,  which  probab 
belonged  to  a  different  people,  are  sometim 
turned  up  by  the  plow.  Of  such  as  we 
brought  to  me,  after  they  had  been  throv 
aside  as  worthless,  but  which  rose  astonishiD 
ly  in  their  flight  of  valuation — many  b< 
too  high  to  be  reached  by  my  short 
— I  specify  a  disk,  with  a  round  edge,  cu 
silicious  rock,  five  inches  in  diameter  and  i 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  having  a  shallow  cavi 
in  both  of  the  flat  sides,  and  a  perforation 
the  centre  of  the  plane;  a  cup-shaped  ute 
sil  of  a  fine  variety  of  earthernware,  coate 
with  a  dark,  shining  pigment  which  wou 
be  called  glazing,  if  the  art  ofthe  glazer  hs 
been  known  to  the  potters  of  the  "  Stone  Age 
the  imaged  head  and  neck  of  a  sea-duck, 
argillite,  evidently  a  fragment;  and  for 
rare  specimen  of  taste  and  skill  in  representir 
forms  in  stone,  the  combined  figures  of  a  pij 
and  bird — an  orifice  in  the  end,  communic 
ting  with  the  bowl  ofthe  pipe  on  the  ba( 
of  the  image. 

The  head  and  neck,  in  the  outline,  chara 
terize  a  buzzard  at  rest,  looking  down  upc 
its  prey.  Any  one  who  has  observed  tl 
traits  of  this  species  of  hawk  must  acknow 
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the  resemblance.  The  object,  which  is 
itured  in  a  fine  variety  of  mica  slate,  is 
inches  long  and  weighs  more  than  two 
ds.  It  was  found  by  a  laborer,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Holston,  at  a  point  where 
reshet  of  1867  had  washed  away  two  feet 
e  surface  soil. 

the  east  side  of  the  river  an  ancient 
id  was  observed  in  the  Bent,  near  a  eur- 


sition  having  boen  observed  as  to  the  cardinal 
points. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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that  tho  eager  pursuit,  if  not  the  enjoyment 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  this  life  only,  is  of 
far  more  importance  and  interest  to  them, 
than  the  self  denying  struggle  to  lay  hold  of 
the  treasures  reserved  for  the  righteous,  in 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  As  it  is  with 
regard  to  the  practical  service  of  mammon,  so 
is  it  with  very  many,  in  relation  to  the  other 
requirements  of  the  gospel,  their  conduct  re- 
futes their  profession. 

Were  we  dependent  on  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures  alone,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  pri- 
mary rule  of  faith  and  practice,  we  could  rea- 
dily understand  how  those  who  have  to  trust 
to  others  for  such  knowledge  of  the  letter  as 
they  may  choose  to  communicate,  or  those 
who  read  or  study  tho  Scriptures  but  little,  if 
at  all,  would  frequently  forget  their  teaching, 
or  lightly  appreciate  the  application  of  tho 
truths  taught  in  them  to  the  pressing,  every- 
day duties  and  temptations  of  life.  With  a 
general  admission  of  their  truths  and  of  their 
divine  origin,  they  would  be  easily  forgotten 
or  overlooked,  as  a  guide  in  thought,  words, 
and  actions.  But  the  rule  or  guidance  of  life 
is  left  to  no  such  uncertainty.  "  The  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
unto  all  men,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungod- 
liness and  worldly  lusts,  wo  should  live  sober- 
ly, righteously  and  godly  in  this  present 
world." 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  ever  held  that 
Christ's  religion  is  a  miuistration  of  life  to  all 
who  receive  it  in  sincerity  and  simplicity.  Its 
rightly  qualified  ministers,  and  other  godly 
members  have  inculcated  no  notional  or  out- 
side religion,  but  have  called  all  to  Christ 
within  ;  the  light  and  tho  life  within,  the  in- 
estimable value  of  which,  as  an  ever  present 
teacher  and  guide,  they  have  set  forth  in  its 
scriptural  clearness  and  fulness,  not  merely 
by  words,  but  as  distinctly  exhibited  and  en- 
forced in  its  practical  effects  on  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  all  who  continue  to  yield  obedience 
to  its  internal  manifestations.  It  is  this,  and 
this  only,  which  gives  the  humble,  sincere 
christian,  however  unlearned  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  schools,  a  true  understanding  of 
the  sacred  truths  contained  in  tho  Scriptures 
referring  to  life  and  salvation  ;  for  as  Wra. 
Penn  says,  "  The  inward  sight,  sense,  and 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  by  the  opera- 
tion of  his  Light  and  Spirit,  shining  and  work- 
ing in  our  hearts,  and  the  spiritual  sense  of 
that  blessed  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  flesh,  and  the  moral  end  of  it  to  our  bene- 
fit and  advantage,  are  no  more  conceivable  by 
carnal  men,  than  is  regeneration,  without 
which  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

It  was  practical  belief  in  this  doctrine,  and 
conformity  thereto  in  word  and  deed,  under 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  that  gave  such 
striking  success  to  the  founders  of  our  religious 
society,  in  spreading  the  pure,  spiritual  doc- 
trines of  tho  gospel,  aud  which  produced  the 
no  less  striking  oneness  of  faith  in  their  con- 
verts, and  sameness  of  its  blessed  fruits,  tho 
support  of  tho  testimonies  growing  out  of  it. 
The  same  cause  and  effects  have  been  exhi- 
bited by  the  faithful  members  in  every  gene- 
ration since  its  rise.  The  promulgation  and 
support  of  those  pure  principles,  and  the  ex- 
emplification of  Christianity  as  a  ministration 
of  life,  are  a  most  important  trust  committed 
to  us  as  a  people.  It  is  worth  while  seriously 
to  ponder,  what  is  the  cause  why  so  large  a 
part  of  the  members  have  ceased  to  show  the 


■e  in  the  bank,  which  has  been  scooped 
3  form  a  beach  or  landing  place.  This 
>een  occupied,  evidently,  by  the  recent 
ns,  for  their  misshapen  earthenware  in 
lents.  rough  hatchets,  and  arrow  heads, 
found  in  the  locality.  There,  without 
ht  of  a  century  back,  fancy  might  figure 
warriors  of  the  last  tribe  that  roamed 
gh  the  cane  meadows  of  the  Holston, 
ibled,  before  embarking  in  their  canoes, 
.  onslaught  down  the  the  river,  into  the 
)k  country  ;"  or,  after  their  return  from 
jessful  expedition,  with  "fresh  scalps." 
t  or  wood  inclosures,  in  ruins,  on  hil- 
made  by  art  or  on  natural  bluffs,  are 
3d  out  by  persons  living,  who  remember 
he  natives  described  them  as  places  for 
i  meeting.  The  same  race  sometimes 
I  their  dead  in  the  mounds.  This  fact, 
nnection  with  the  other,  though  it  is 
■tant  to  the  investigator,  in  ascertain- 
aeir  character  and  in  separating  origi- 
■om  accidental  deposits,  need  not  con- 
him,  as  it  has  done  some  authors, 
jpecting  the  mound  under  our  immedi- 
otice,  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  reported 
when  his  father  drew  the  first  furrow 
d  it,  large  oak  trees  grew  upon  the  sum- 
Being  now  without  any  protecting  veg- 
n,  and  having  been  ploughed  over  for  se- 
-five  years,  it  has  lost  its  original  pro- 
ms. It  retains  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  and 
eight  feet  in  circiimference,   at  the 

excavation  to  the  bottom,  eight  feet  in 
ter,  showed  its  composition  to  be,  chief- 
mpacted  sand-loam,  with  such  an  inter- 
ire  of  clay  as  would  come  from  the  re- 
1  of  surface  soil  with  portions  of  the 
atum.  Two  large  pits  or  sink  holes, 
by,  probably  contributed  some  of  the 
ng  material.  Prom  the  cavity  were 
n  out,  at  intervals,  for  several  feet  down, 
oal,  ashes,  burned  clay,  and  fragments  of 

first  regular  deposit  was  reached  at  a 
of  four  feet,  below  the  original  summit, 
isisted  of  splinters  of  wood  and  strips  of 
)artially  decayed,  laid  horizon  tally.  Be- 

this  layer,  after  the  soft  black  earth 
lold,  in  which  it  was  embedded,  were 
rough,  the  outline  of  a  human  skeleton 
red,  lying  on  the  left  side,  the  head  being 
ds  the  east,  and  the  leg  bones  doubled  up 
)  chest,  a  position  regarded,  at  first,  as 
mtal,  but  which  conformed  to  the  mode 
ial  throughout  the  mound.  The  bed  of 
rested  upon  a  clay  foundation,  two  or 
square  yards  in  extent.  , 
>  organic  remains  were  well  enough  pre- 
l  to  allow  removal  of  the  scull  and  the 
pal  bones  of  the  trunk  and  the  members, 
.  Below  these  remains,  there  appeared 
ious  depths,  from  two  to  four  feet,  two 
ee  skeletons  on  the  same  level,  laid  in 
ime  manner,  with  a  covering  of  wood 
irk.  Skeletons  were  found  down  to  the 
a  of  the  excavation — no  particular  po- 


The  rules  of  life  as  set  forth  in  the  gospel, 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  as  the 
means  provided  to  enable  man  to  comply  with 
them  are  full  of  mercy  and  wisdom.  Christ 
taught  that  tho  service  required  of  man  by 
his  compassionate  Creator  was  not  a  service 
of  mystery,  of  ritual  and  ceremony,  but  con- 
sisted in  obedience  and  love.  Obedience, 
springing  from  heartfelt  love  to  his  heavenly 
Father  as  supreme,  and  love  for  his  fellow 
men,  as  for  himself.  On  these  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  when  this  service  is 
fully  rendered,  it  must  ensure  the  sacrifice  of 
man's  will  to  that  of  his  almighty  Benefactor, 
and  forgetfulness  of  self,  to  promote  the  good 
of  his  fellow  probationers;  for  which  he  enjoys 
the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  This 
had  been  the  substance  of  the  religion  of  the 
multitude  that  no  man  could  number,  that 
John  saw  standing  before  the  throne  and  be- 
fore the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes  and 
with  palms  in  their  hands,  who  had  come  out 
of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  having  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

The  .work  of  this  religion  is  the  conquest  of 
self,  attained  by  the  discipline  of  the  cross, 
under  the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the 
grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  and 
has  been  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal. 
It  thus  draws  and  binds  together  all  Christ's 
true  disciples,  however  situated,  into  one  fa- 
mily, of  which  He  is  the  glorified  Head,  aud 
prompts  them  to  one  common  purpose,  work- 
ing out  the  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  rendering  glory  to  God  in  tho  high- 
est, and  promoting  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men,  while  it  requires  in  all  to  whom  a 
knowledge  of  the  truths  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  has  been  extended,  living,  opera- 
tive faith  in  Christ  as  the  Eedeemer,  who  of- 
fered up  himself  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  and  likewise  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  aid  of 
which  alone,  man  can  make  the  greatest  and 
the  most  humbling  sacrifice  exacted  from  him, 
the  sacrifice  of  himself;  it  admits  of  no  sub- 
stitute for  unreserved  obedience  to  manifested 
duty,  and  the  practical  piety  resulting  from  it. 

All  christian  denominations  claim  to  believe 
in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  religion  they 
profess,  and  in  its  transforming  power,  where 
sincerely  embraced.  But  if  we  admit  the 
truth  of  tho  declaration  that  a  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit,  we  must  concede  that  the  creeds 
men  truly  hold,  are  the  expression  of  their 
principles  and  thoughts  upon  themselves,  ex- 
hibited by  their  conduct  and  conversation, 
and  the  influence  they  exert  on  those  around 
them.  Thus,  there  are  few  of  tho  professors 
of  Christianity  but  will  confess  the  dauger  of 
possessing  riches,  and  the  consequent  theoretic 
value  of  poverty,  admitting  tho  importance  of 
seeking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  aud  its  right- 
eousness, in  preference  to  striving  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  ;  but  in  practice  how 
generally  they  contradict  the  precepts  they 
profess  to  believe  to  be  true  ;  and  show,  by 
the  course  of  their  lives,  assent  to  the  belief 
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same  marked  difference  in  their  ministry,  their 
manners,  their  habits  and  style  of  living,  from 
those  who  openly  profess  that  the  Scriptures 
are  their  only  guide,  as  once  characterized 
Friends. 


We  are  obliged  to  our  friend  in  the  "West, 
who  sent  us  the  reply  of  Supt.  Hoag,  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  "  The  Lawrence  Tri- 
bune," and  also  the  Address  of  Col.  W.  Penn 
Adair,  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  We 
cannot  well  give  space  for  them  in  our  co- 
lumns at  present,  but  may  find  use  for  them 
hereafter. 


As  the  present  volume  of  "  The  Friend,''  is 
near  completion,  we  wish  to  remind  our  Sub- 
scribers, that  the  terms  are  $2  in  advance,  and 
$2  50  if  payment  is  deferred  until  after  the  sixth 
number.  We  have  been  much  benefitted  by, 
and  grateful  for  the  almost  universal  compli- 
ance of  our  Subscribers  with  prompt  payment 
in  advance,  and  as  the  whole  pecuniary  pro- 
ceeds are  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
publication,  without  compensation  to  "  The 
Contributors,"  they  feel  free  to  solicit  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  liberal  patronage  heretofore 
extended  to  the  Journal,  and  the  same  prompt- 
ness of  payment  therefor. 


SUMMAEY  OF  EVENTS. 

Foreign. — A  London  dispatch  says :  The  mooted 
conference  of  President  Thiers,  Baron  Von  Beust,  and 
Lord  Granville,  ostensibly  on  the  eastern  question,  is 
really  to  be  held  in  relation  to  the  International  So- 
ciety. The  British  Charge  d' Affairs  at  Teheran  tele- 
graphs to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  famine  in  Persia 
is  over,  but  that  provisions  are  stilL  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  The  weather  throughout  England  continues 
favorable  to  the  crops. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  is  still  the  subject  of  de- 
nunciation in  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  the 
speakers  insist  that  England  was  clearly  right  in  the 
attitude  she  formerly  assumed,  and  that  that  position 
had  been  yielded  and  America  indemnified. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  authorities  an  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  5th  inst.  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  release 
of  the  Irish  political  prisoners.  A  great  crowd  having 
assembled  in  Phcenix  Park,  they  were  attacked  and 
dispersed  by  the  police  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
many  persons  were  killed  and  a  greater  number  badly 
wounded. 

The  French  government  will  soon  introduce  in  the 
Assembly  bills  against  the  International  Society. 

In  consequence  of  rumors  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
International  Society,  all  vessels  laden  with  petroleum 
are  forbidden  to  ascend  the  Seine  to  Rouen. 

This  dangerous  association,  composed  chiefly  of  work- 
men in  the  large  cities,  was,  it  is  stated,  founded  in 
London  in  1864.  At  the  present  time  sections  of  the  so- 
ciety exist  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  Holland  and  the  United  States.  In 
Paris  alone  there  are  sixty-five  societies  directly  under 
its  control,  in  Lyons  thirty,  in  Marseilles  twenty-seven 
and  all  the  other  prominent  cities  of  France  have  more 
or  less  organizations  controlled  by  the  Internationals. 
The  committee  of  the  Assembly  has  reported  unfavor- 
ably upon  the  proposition  for  the  transfer  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  Paris. 

The  cholera  has  appeared  in  the  south  of  France. 
Measures  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

The  French  government,  in  order  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary demands  on  the  Treasury,  propose  to  raise  244,- 
000,000  francs  yearly  by  customs  and  duties,  and  to 
make  a  large  increase  in  the  taxes  on  beet  sugar,  wines 
and  liqnors,  beer,  tobacco,  paper,  matches,  and  various 
other  articles,  so  as  to  provide  an  additional  revenue 
altogether  of  483,000,000  francs. 

The  minister  of  Finance  has  completed  the  payment 
of  another  instalment  of  the  German  indemnity. 

The  German  army  of  occupation  has  been  reduced  to 
150,000  men. 

The  only  French  prisoners  now  in  Germany  are  four 
officers  and  eight  hundred  privates  in  hospital,  and  ten 
officers  and  seventy  privates  imprisoned  for  various 
offences. 


The  French  post  office  authorities  are  about  arrang- 
ing a  money  order  system  with  England  and  the  United 
States.  Count  Rerausat  has  been  appointed  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  place  of  Jules  Favre  resigned. 

The  advices  from  Algeria  continue  alarming.  The 
natives  of  the  province  of  Oran  have  joined  the  insur- 
rection. Some  of  the  French  commanders  there,  it  is 
alleged,  refuse  to  obey  orders,  and  the  general  com- 
manding threatens  to  resign. 

Trains  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
will  commence  running  through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
on  the  15th  of  next  month. 

The  Spanish  Official  Journal  promulgates  a  law  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Cortes,  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  a  general  amnesty  for  political  offences. 

The  publication  of  a  Constantinople  newspaper,  La 
Turquir,  is  suspended  by  order  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  pope  which 
has  appeared  in  its  columns.  A  street  railway  has  been 
opened  to  the  public  in  Constantinople,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  great  success. 

A  census  of  Japan  has  been  published,  which  shows 
that  on  the  first  of  2d  mo.  last  the  entire  population 
was  34,785,321.  The  total  revenue  of  the  country  is 
about  $310,000,000. 

The  Mexican  Congress  have  counted  the  Presidential 
vote,  and  find  it  so  divided  between  the  three  candi- 
dates that  neither  has  the  constitutional  majority. 
General  Diaz  has  a  small  majority  over  President 
Juarez,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  ad- 
herents of  Lerdo  to  accept  Diaz.  The  decision  is  a  very 
important  one  for  Mexico,  but  the  probabilities  are 
that,  whatever  that  may  be,  a  rancorous  civil  war  will 
be  the  consequence. 

A  Versailles  dispatch  of  the  7th  says:  The  first 
court-martial  for  the  trial  of  communists  opened  to-day, 
and  the  indictments  were  read.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
treated  the  proceedings  with  levity,  whereupon  the 
court  prohibited  them  from  communicating  with  one 
another.    The  examination  will  begin  to-morrow. 

Troubles  continue  in  portions  of  France  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  A  Prussian  subject  having  been  hanged 
a  day  or  two  since  at  Poligny,  in  the  department  of  the 
Jura,  a  riot  followed,  in  which  the  German  soldiers 
wounded  about  twenty  citizens,  and  threatened  to  burn 
the  place.  Quiet  was  restored,  and  the  authorities 
promise  the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 

United  States. — The  Public  Debt. — On  the  first 
inst.  the  total  debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  was  $2,283,328,858,  having  been  reduced 
$8,701,977  since  7th  mo.  1st  last,  and  $242,134,502 
since  3d  mo.  1st,  1869.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury 
consisted  of  $83,743,709  in  coin,  and  $8,163,318  cur- 
rency. The  debt  on  which  no  interest  is  paid  amounts 
to  ^416,565,680. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  numbered 
319,  including  156  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
There  were  56  deaths  of  cholera  infantum,  24  of  maras- 
mus, 21  of  debility,  40  of  consumption,  and  10  old  age. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  last  Seventh  month, 
according  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  record,  was 
76.68  deg.,  the  highest  being  97  deg.  and  the  lowest  60 
deg.  The  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  6.81  inches. 
The  average  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Seventh 
month  for  the  past  eighty-two  years,  is  slated  to  be 
75.83  deg.,  the  highest  mean  of  temperature  during 
that  entire  period  was  81  deg.,  in  1793-1838,  the  lowest 
mean  68  deg.,  occurred  in  1816.  The  rain  fall  of  the 
first  seven  months  of  1871  has  been  28.13  inches, 
against  29.37  inches  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1870. 

American  ship  building  and  commerce  has  been  on 
the  decline  for  some  years  past.  In  1860,  the  exports 
and  imports  in  American  vessels  amounted  to  -$507,- 
247,757,  and  in  foreign  vessels  to  $255,040,793.  In 
1870,  the  exports  and  imports  in  American  vessels  had 
fallen  to  $352,849;769,  and  those  in  foreign  vessels  had 
increased  to  $639,007,500. 

Felix  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  lias  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  place  of  General 
Parker,  resigned. 

The  destruction  of  life  by  the  explosion  of  the  steamer 
Westfield  at  New  York,  proves  to  be  greater  than  was 
at  first  apprehended  a  week  ago,  the  number  of  the 
dead  reached  seventy-nine,  and  of  110  persons  remain- 
ing in  the  Hospital,  it  was  not  expected  that  fifty  would 
recover. 

The  Chicago  census,  just  completed,  shows  a  popula- 
tion of  334,270,  viz:  170,276  males,  and  163,994  females. 

The  last  monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, estimates  the  cotton  crop  of  this  year  at  from 
2,700,000  bales  to  3,200,000,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  season.  Hay  has  fallen  below  the  average,  the  potato 
crop  generally  good. 


TJie  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quota! 
on  the  7th  inst.  Neio  York. — American  gold,  fl 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  116 i;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  113£;  1 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  113^.  Superfine  flour,  $4.65  a 
finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.55.  No.  1  Chicago  sp 
wheat,  $1.35 ;  No.  2  do.,  $1.32  ;  amber  Indiana,  $1 
white  Michigan,  $1.50.  New  Ohio  oats,  60  a  62  . 
Jersey,  55  a  58  cts.  Western  mixed  corn,  65  a  66 
Middling  cotton,  19|  a  20^  cts.  Philadelphia.— Coij 
19  a  20  cts.  for  uplands  and  New  Orleans.  Supei 
flour,  $4.75  a  $5  ;  finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.50.  I 
western  red  wheat,  $1.31  a  $1.35.  Yellow  corn,  68; 
Oats,  45  a  48  cts.  Timothy  seed,  $4.75.  The  eb 
market  was  dull,  choice  selling  at  7  a  1\  cts. ;  fai 
good,  h\  a  6£  cts.,  and  common,  4  a  5  cts.  per  lb.  gi 
About  19,000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  5]  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
2,624  hogs  at  7  a  7i  cts.  per  lb.  net  for  corn  fed.  B 
more.— Choice  white  wheat,  $1.55  a  $1.60 ;  Ohio 
Indiana  red,  $1.35  a  $1.40.  White  corn,  73  a  75 
yellow,  66  a  68  cts.  Oats,  44  a  48  cts.  St.  Louis.- 
2  red  winter  wheat,  $1.22£ ;  No.  3  do.,  $1.11.  W 
corn,  43  cts.  Oats,  35  cts.  Lard,  10  cts.  Chicag 
No.  2  spring  wheat,  $1.04.  No.  2  mixed  corn,  44J 
No.  2  oats,  31,]-  cts.    Lard,  Si  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Thos.  E.  Lee,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45,  afli 
Sarah  P.  Lee,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Sarah  A.  Cope, 
$2,  vol.  45.  1 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Mon 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  re-qpen  after  the  sum 
vacation  on  Second-day,  9th  mo.  4th,  1871.  The  B 
School,  on  Cherry  St.,  above  Eighth  St.,  is  under 
care  of  Zebedee  Haines  as  Principal.  The  Girls'  Sci 
on  Seventh  St.,  below  Race  St.,  is  under  the  cad 
Margaret  Lightfoot.  There  are  also  two  Pr§| 
Schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  those  chilli: 
who  are  too  young  to  attend  the  higher  schools :  OB 
which  is  held  in  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Si 
and  Noble  streets,  and  the  other  in  the  Boys'  Scl 
building  on  Cherry  St. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  am 
neighborhood,  is  particularly  invited  to  these  scho 
In  the  principal  ones  the  children  may  acquire  a  life) 
education  embracing  a  considerable  variety  of  the 
ful  branches  of  study,  at  a  moderate  cost ;  and  in 
primary  schools  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  tl 
of  a  more  elementary  character. 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  the  admissio! 
children  should  be  made  early  in  the  session,  and  i 
parents  returning  children  to  the  schools  should  s 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
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WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  B. 
School  at  Westtown:  to  commence  his  duties  at  j 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  Eleve 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen,  Chester  coun 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street. 


TEACHER  WANTED. 

A  well  qualified  teacher  is  wanted  to  take  charg- 
a  small  Friends'  School. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Henry  Mendenb 
Howellville  P.  O.,  or  Thomas  Smedley,  Lima  P. 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  PhiladelpMi 
Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Wor 

ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  rnaj 

made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Boan 

Managers. 


Died,  on  First-day  night,  Sixth  month  25th,  11 
Mary  Thomas,  aged  63  years,  a  member  of  Phila 
phia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Second-day,  Seventh  month  3d,  1871,  Si 

S.  Brooks,  M.  D.,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  a  m 
ber  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Fifth-day,  the  3d  inst.,  Ellwood  Rbe^ 

in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  the  North 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 

WILLIAM \. JL  j^le^¥pjn'ter."  <i 

No.  422  Walnut  Street. 
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For  "  The  Friend 

Overwork  of  the  Brain. 

S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  issued  in  pamphlet 
an  enlarged  edition  of  an  articlo  that 
lally  appeared  in  Lippincott's  Magazine 
perwork  of  the  brain.  He  thinks  that 
is  some  peculiarity  in  our  climate  which 
rs  the  American  peojile  especially  sus- 
ale  to  the  evil  effects  resulting  from  such 
;ions  of  the  laws  of  health  as  affect  the 
>us  system.  In  consequonce  of  this  we 
)t  perform  the  same  amount  of  intel 
il  labor  as  our  European  relatives,  with 
ncurring  danger  of  injuring  the  brain, 
ii  is  the  organ  mainly  employed  in  such 
itions. 

the  early  settlement  of  all  parts  of  our 
,ry,  the  active,  out-of-door  life  led  by  the 
ists,  tended  to  develop  physical  strength 
|gorj  but  in  his  view,  in  many  of  the 

and  more  thickly  settled  portions,  es- 
lly  in  the  great  cities,  the  nervous  sys- 
s  being  overtaxed  by  "  the  cruel  compe- 

for  the  dollar,  the  new  and  exacting 
3  of  business,  the  racing  speed  which  the 
■aph  and  railway  have  introduced  into 
icrcial  life,  the  no  w  value  which  great  for- 

have  come  to  possess  as  means  towards 
advancement,  and  the  overeducation 
verstraining  of  our  young  people."  In 
boration  of  this  view  he  brings  forward 

statistics  of  Chicago,  a  town  in  which 
ess  competition"  and  energy  are  perhaps 
ly  developed  as  in  auy  city  of  the  Union, 
■aring  the  number  of  deaths  in  that  city, 
different  causes,  in  1852  and  1862,  he 
that  while  the  population  has  increased 
nes,  the  deaths  from  the  different  varie- 
f  nervous  disease  is  20.4  times  greater 
"8  than  in  1852,  or  in  other  words  the 
rtion  of  deaths  from  these  causes  is  four 

as  great. 

30nsidering  the  question,  why  excess  in 
A  should  be  more  hurtful  than  in  mus- 
labor,  our  author  says  :  "  The  simple 
r  is,  that  mental  overwork  is  harder, 
3e  as  a  rule  it  is  closet  or  counting-room 
east  indoor  work — sedentary,  in  a  word, 
lan  who  is  intensely  using  his  brain  is 
llaterally  employing  any  other  organs, 
ie  more  intense  his  application  the  less 
)tive  does  he  become.    On  the  other 


hand,  however  a  man  abuses  his  powers  of  quently  suffer  from  exhaustion  of  the  brain 


motion  in  the  way  of  work,  he  is  at  all  events 
encouraging  that  collateral  functional  activity 
which  mental  labor  discourages  :  ho  is  quick- 
ening the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through 
unused  channels,  hastening  the  breathing  and 
increasing  the  secretions  of  the  skin — all  ex- 
cellent results,  and,  even  if  excessive,  better 
than  a  too  incomplete  use  of  these  functions." 

"  When  a  man  uses  his  muscles,  after  a  time 
comes  the  feeling  called  fatigue — a  sensation 
always  referred  to  the  muscles,  and  due  most 
probably  to  the  deposit  in  the  tissues  of  cer- 
tain substances  formed  during  motor  activity. 
Warned  by  this  weariness,  the  man  takes  rest 
— may  indeed  be  forced  to  do  so;  but,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  he  who  is  intensely  using  the 
brain  does  not  feel  in  the  common  use  of  it 
any  sensation  referable  to  the  organ  itself 
which  warns  him  that  he  has  taxed  it  enough. 
It  is  apt,  like  a  well-bred  creature,  to  get  into 
a  sort  of  exalted  state  under  the  stimulus  of 
need,  so  that  its  owner  feels  amazed  at  the 
ease  of  its  processes  and  at  the  sense  of  wide- 
awakefulness  and  power  that  accompanies 
them.  It  is  only  after  very  long  misuse  that 
the  brain  begins  to  have  means  of  saying,  '  I 
have  done  enough;'  and  at  this  stage  the 
warning  comes  too  often  in  the  shape  of  some 
one  of  the  many  symptoms  which  indicate 
that  the  organ  is  already  talking  with  the 
tongue  of  disease." 

Another  reason  for  the  injurious  effects  of 
mental  overwork  is  thus  described :  "  We 
sternly  concentrate  attention  on  our  task, 
whatever  it  be ;  we  do  this  too  long,  or  under 
circumstances  whichmake  labor  difficult,  such 
as  during  digestion  or  when  weighted  by 
anxiety.  At  last  we  stop  and  propose  to  find 
rest  in  bod.  Not  so,  says  the  ill-used  brain, 
now  morbidly  wide  awake ;  and  whether  we 
will  or  not,  the  mind  keeps  turning  over  and 
over  the  work  of*  the  day,  the  business  or  legal 
problem,  or  mumbling,  so  to  speak,  some 
wearisome  question  in  a  fashion  made  useless 
by  the  denial  of  full  attention.  Or  else  the 
imagination  soars  away  with  the  unrestful 
energy  of  a  demon,  conjuring  up  an  endless 
procession  of  broken  images  and  disconnected 
thoughts,  so  that  sleep  is  utterly  banished." 

'Looking  broadly  at  the  question  of  the 
nfluence  of  excessive  and  prolonged  use  of 
the  brain  upon  the  health  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, we  learn,  first,  that  cases  of  cerebral  ex- 
haustion in  people  who  live  wisely  are  rare. 
Bat  regularly  and  exercise  freely,  and  there 
is  scarce  a  limit  to  the  work  you  may  get  out 
of  the  thinking  organs.  But  if  into  the  life 
of  a  man  whoso  powers  arc  fully  taxed  we 
bring  the  elements  of  great  anxiety  or  worry, 
the  whole  machineiy  begins  at  once  to  work, 
as  it  were,  with  a  dangerous  amount  of  fric- 
tion. Add  to  this  constant  fatigue  of  body, 
such  as  some  forms  of  business  brings  about, 
and  you  have  all  the  means  needed  to  ruin 
the  man's  power  of  useful  labor." 

After  mentioning;  among  those  who  fro- 


and  nervous  system  the  overtasked  men  of 
science,  manufacturers  and  railway  officials, 
and  indeed  all  classes  of  men  who  use  the 
brain  severely,  and  who  have  also  "  seasons  of 
excessive  anxiety  or  grave  responsibility,"  ho 
adds:  "The  worst  instances  to  be  met  with 
are  among  young  men  suddenly  cast  into  busi- 
ness positions  involving  weighty  responsi- 
bility. 1  can  recall  several  cases  of  men  under 
or  just  over  twenty-one  who  have  lost  health 
while  attempting  to  carry  the  responsibilities 
of  great  manufactories.  Excited  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  pride  of  such  a  charge,  they  havo 
worked  with  a  certain  exaltation  of  brain, 
and,  achieving  success,  have  been  stricken 
down  in  the  moment  of  triumph.  This  too 
frequent  practice  of  immature  men  going  into 
business,  especially  with  borrowed  capital,  is 
a  serious  evil.  The  same  person,  gradually 
trained  to  naturally  and  slowly  increasing 
burdens,  would  have  been  sure  of  healthy 
success.  In  individual  cases  I  have  found  it 
so  often  vain  to  remonstrate  or  to  point  out 
the  various  habits  which  collectively  act  for 
mischief  on  our  business  class  that  I  may  well 
despair  of  doing  good  by  a  mere  general  state- 
ment. As  I  have  noted  them,  connected  with 
cases  of  overwork,  they  are  these :  Late  hours 
of  work,  irregular  meals  bolted  in  haste  away 
from  home,  the  want  of  holidays  and  of  pur- 
suits outside  of  business,  and  the  consequent 
practice  of  carrying  home,  as  the  only  subject 
of  talk,  the  cares  and  successes  of  the  counting- 
house  and  the  stock-board.  Most  of  these  evil 
habits  require  no  comment. 

"  The  wearing,  incessant  cares  of  overwork, 
of  business  anxiety,  and  the  like,  produce 
directly  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
are  also  the  fertile  parents  of  dyspepsia,  con- 
sumption, and  maladies  of  the  heart.  Happily, 
functional  troubles  of  the  heart  or  stomach 
are  far  from  unfrequent  precursors  of  the 
graver  mischief  which  finally  falls  upon  the 
nerve  centres,  if  the  lighter  warnings  have 
been  neglected;  and  for  this  reason  no  man 
who  has  to  use  his  brain  energetically  and  for 
long  periods,  can  afford  to  disregard  the  hints 
which  he  gets  from  attacks  of  palpitation  of 
heart  or  from  a  disordered  stomach. 

"  When  in  active  use,  tho  thinking  orgaus 
become  full  of  blood,  and,  as  Dr.  Lombard  has 
shown,  rise  in  temperature,  while  the  feet  and 
hands  become  cold.  Nature  meant  that,  for 
their  work,  they  should  bo,  in  tho  first  place, 
supplied  with  food  ;  next,  that  they  should 
have  certain  intervals  of  rest  to  rid  themselves 
of  tho  excess  of  blood  accumulated  during 
their  periods  of  activity,  and  this  is  to  be  done 
by  sleep,  and  also  by  bringing  into  play  the 
physical  machinery  of  the  body,  such  as  tho 
muscles — that  is  to  say,  by  exercise  which 
flushes  the  parts  engaged  in  it  and  so  deplotes 
the  brain.  She  meant,  also,  that  tho  various 
brain-organs  should  aid  in  tho  relief,  by  being 
used  in  other  directions  than  mere  thought; 
and  lastly,  she  desired  that,  during  digestion, 
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all  the  surplus  blood  of  the  body  should  go  to 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  and  that 
neither  blood  nor  nerve-power  should  be  then 
misdirected  upon  the  brain ;  in  other  words, 
she  did  not  mean  that  we  should  try  to  carry 
on,  with  equal  energy,  two  kinds  of  important 
functional  business  at  once. 

"  If,  then,  the  brain-user  wishes  to  be  healthy 
he  must  limit  his  hours  of  work  according  to 
rules  which  will  come  of  experience,  and  which 
no  man  can  lay  down  for  him.  Above  all,  let 
him  eat  regularly  and  not  at  too  long  inter- 
vals. As  to  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  I  need 
say  little,  except  that  if  the  exercise  can  be 
made  to  have  a  distinct  object,  not  in  the  way 
of  business,  so  much  the  better.  Nor  should 
I  need  to  add  that  we  may  relieve  the  think- 
ing and  worrying  mechanisms  by  light  read- 
ing and  other  amusements,  or  enforce  the 
lesson  that  no  hard  work  should  be  attempted 
during  digestion. 

"When  an  overworked  and  worried  victim 
has  sufficiently  sinned  against  these  simple 
laws,  if  he  does  not  luckily  suffer  from  distur- 
bances of  heart  or  stomach,  he  begins  to  have 
certain  signs  of  nervous  exhaustion. 

<;  As  a  rule,  one  of  two  symptoms  appears 
first,  though  sometimes  both  come  together. 
"Work  gets  to  be  a  little  less  facile  ;  this  as- 
tonishes the  subject,  especially  if  he  has  been 
under  high  pressure  and  doing  his  tasks  with 
that  ease  which  comes  of  excitement.  With 
this,  or  a  little  later,  he  discovers  that  he 
sleeps  badly,  and  that  the  thoughts  of  the  day 
infest  his  dreams,  or  so  possess  him  as  to  make 
slumber  difficult.  Unrefreshed,  he  rises  and 
plunges  anew  into  the  labor  for  which  he  is 
no  longer  competent.  Let  him  stop  here;  he 
has  had  his  warning.  Day  after  day  the  work 
grows  more  trying,  but  the  varied  stimulants 
to  exertion  come  into  play,  the  mind,  aroused, 
forgets  in  the  cares  of  the  day  the  weariness 
of  the  night  season;  and  so,  with  lessening 
power  and  growing  burden,  he  pursues  his 
purpose.  At  last  come  certain  new  symp- 
toms, such  as  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight, 
neuralgia  of  the  face  or  scalp,  with  entire 
nights  of  insomnia  and  growing  difficulty  in 
the  use  of  the  mental  powers;  so  that  to  at- 
tempt a  calculation,  or  any  form  of  intellectual 
labor,  is  to  insure  a  sense  of  distress  in  the 
head,  or  such  absolute  pain  as  proves  how 
deeply  the  organs  concerned  have  suffered. 
Even  to  read  is  sometimes  almost  impossible; 
and  there  still  remains  a  delusion  arising  from 
the  fact  that  under  enough  of  moral  stimulus 
the  man  may  be  able,  for  a  few  hours,  to 
plunge  into  business  cares,  without  such  pain 
as  completely  to  incapacitate  him  for  imme- 
diate activity.  Without  fail,  however,  night 
brings  the  punishment;  and  at  last  the  slight- 
est exertion  of  mind  becomes  impossible.  In 
the  worst  cases  the  scalp  itself  grows  sore, 
and  a  sudden  jar  hurts  the  brain,  or  seems  to 
do  so,  while  the  mere  act  of  stepping  from  a 
curbstone  produces  positive  pain. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  of  this  may 
happen  to  a  man,  and  he  may  still  struggle 
onward,  ignorant  of  the  terrible  demands  he 
is  making  upon  an  exhausted  brain.  Usually, 
by  this  time  he  has  sought  advice,  and,  if  his 
doctor  be  worthy  of  the  title,  has  learned  that 
while  there  are  certain  aids  for  his  symptoms 
in  the  shape  of  drugs,  there  is  only  one  real 
remedy.  Happy  he  if  not  too  late  in  discover- 
ing that  complete  and  prolonged  cessation 
from  work  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Not  a 
week  of  holiday,  or  a  month,  but  probably  a 


year  or  more  of  utter  idleness  may  be  abso- 
lutely essential.  Only  this  will  answer  in 
cases  so  extreme  as  that  I  have  tried  to  de- 
pict, and  even  this  will  not  always  insure  a 
return  to  a  state  of  active  working  health. 


Memoirs  of  Mildred 


For  "The  Friend." 

Eatcliff. 


(Continued  from  page  4030 

'"1809.  11th  mo.  27th.  I  take  my  pen  in 
hand  whilst  the  rest  are  in  bed.  It  seems  to 
be  the  only  quiet  time  I  can  get  of  late  to  do 
this  part  of  my  day's  work ;  which,  O  my 
Father,  I  am  almost  out  of  heart  of  ever  ac- 
complishing. I  am  faint,  and  almost  ready 
to  despair  of  standing  fast  through  all  that 
assails,  so  as  to  finish  the  great  work  in  due 
season.  O  Lord,  my  God!  thou  knowest  I 
am  weak,  and  my  enemies  many  and  strong. 
I  am  weak,  and  cannot  of  myself  withstand 
them.  If  thou,  everlasting  Father,  withdraw 
thyself  from  me,  I  shall  fall  by  the  hand  of 
my  enemy,  who  has  long  sought  to  take  away 
my  life.  O  Thou  that  art  stronger  than  he, 
Thou,  O  Father,  in  whom  alone  my  confi- 
dence stands,  seest  thou  not  how  his  malice 
is  enraged  against  thy  poor  little  handmaid? 
How  has  the  cruel  monster  manifested  this 
day  his  unwearied  resolution  to  take  away 
my  life  in  Thee.  And  I  know  He  will  ac- 
complish his  cruel  end,  except  Thou,  O  Lord, 
fight  for  me.  Except  thou  hold  me  up,  I  shall 
fall.  Thou  knowest,  O  Father!  I  have  no 
strength  at  all.  I  am  unworthy,  but  thou  art 
worthy;  and  the  Beloved  of  thy  bosom  is 
worthy:  for  whose  sake  I  humbly  intercede 
that  thou  mayst  be  pleased  to  manifest  thy 
power  for  my  preservation.  Oh  forbid,  most 
gracious  King,  that  I  should  live  to  dishonor 
thy  cause,  or  disobey  thy  command !  Eather, 

0  Father!  when  I  can  no  longer  stand  in  thy 
Truth,  be  thou  pleased  to  cut  short  the  work 
in  righteousness!  Speak  the  word,  let  my 
earthen  clog  be  laid  in  its  mother's  bosom, 
and  take  my  spirit  home  to  thyself.  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee,  and  would  rather 
not  live,  than  not  to  live  to  thee.  But  O,  my 
enemies  are  many  and  mighty,  and  at  times 

1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  stand  the  trials  of 
my  day. 

"  The  wind  and  waves  tempestuously  roar, 
nd  al  most  take  away  my  strength :  especially, 
O  my  Saviour,  when  thou  hidest  thy  face,  or 
seems  to  be  asleep!  Then,  in  awful  dread,  my 
spirit  cries,  O  Master!  Master!  carest  thou 
not  that  I  perish!  that  I  be  swallowed  up! 
Awaken,  O  Lord,  and  prove  thou  hast  the 
same  almighty  power  as  in  the  days  of  old  ! 
Save  me  in  this  tribulated  hour !  If  the  wrath 
of  the  serpent  has  raised  such  a  furious  blast 
already,  how  shall  I  stand  my  trials,  when  I 
am  at  Thy  command,  at  a  distance  from 
home,  laboring  through  thy  power  to  the 
pulling  down  of  his  kingdom!  O  Father! 
draw  near  me,  and  be  my  strength.  Shut  the 
lion's  mouth,  or  I  surely  shall  become  a  prey ! 
Awake!  O  glorious  Lamb!  awake,  and  help 
thy  lonely  handmaid !  She  has  none  but  Thee 
to  advocate  her  cause.  Thou  knowest  I  am 
weak,  and  have  no  power  to  keep  myself  from 
falling.  Oh  Thou,  my  soul's  delight,  wilt 
thou  draw  near,  and  keep  me  through  every 
day  and  through  every  ni^ht  of  storm  and 
gloom?  Bat,  praises  to  Thy  name,  Thou 
ever-glorious  Lamb  of  God  !  I  know  whilst 
my  confidence  is  reposed  in  theo,  thou  wilt 
shelter  me  from  the  wrath  of  the  serpent. 
Though  the  monster  would  afflict  me,  and 
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wound  me  from  my  head  to  my  feet,  throu 
Thy  help  I  can  overcome  him  at  last;  a 
when  this  earthly  conflict  is  over,  be  safe 
gathered  to  my  Father's  home." 

The  above,  written  under  the  prospect 
extensive  religious  service,  shows  how  Sata 
"  from  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,"  is  son 
times  permitted  as  in  the  case  of  poor  Jc 
whose  "  grief  was  very  great,"  to  present  hi 
self  for  the  tempting,  trial,  and  humiliation 
the  Lord's  people:  if  possible  to  have  ti 
hedge  removed  which  He  hath  placed  abo 
them  that  are  His,  even,  in  the  language 
the  Saviour,  as  "  the  mountains  are  roui 
about  Jerusalem." 

How  often  is  the  humble,  sincere  follow 
of  his  or  her  Lord,  reminded  like  M.  E.  th 
this  is  not  the  place  of  rest;  and  that  in  tt 
world  such  shall  have  tribulation.  But  here! 
it  is  they  learn  to  endure  hardness  as  got 
soldiers,  and  prove  abundantly  that  rohoi 
soever  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  :  ar 
that  in  the  way  of  His  judgments  they  mu 
wait  for  Him.  Dear  Mildred  poured  out  hi 
penitent  soul  in  agonizing  prayer  unto  Hi 
who  seeth  in  secret ;  who  hath  said,  "  Befoi 
they  call  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  a1, 
yet  speaking  I  will  hear;"  and  who  no  doul 
satisfied  the  fervent  travail  of  her  spirit,  i 
dispensing  in  His  own  time  the  rich  blessin 
of  His  consolations;  saying,  "Fear  thou  no 
for  I  am  with  thee :  be  not  dismayed,  for 
am  thy  God." 

The  full  time,  as  M.  E.  believed,  being  com 
and  having  been  liberated  by  her  Friends  : 
Ohio  for  this  weighty  service  to  the  Sout 
the  visit  was  accomplished.  Of  this  journe 
she  has  left  the  following: 

"  An  account  of  my  journey  from  Highlan 
county,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  Virgini; 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

"  I  set  off  from  my  dear  friend  Josiah  Ton 
linson's,  in  company  with  D.  H.  and  M.  Tod 
linson,  the  23d  of  the  Fourth  month  18K 
and  reached  Chilicothe  that  night.  We  lodge 
at  the  house  of  B.  H.  He  and  his  wife  wei 
very  kind  to  us,  poor  things.  May  they  1 
rewarded. 

J'24th.  We  reached  the  salt  works.  Pij 
up  at  A.  W.'s.  Oh,  righteous  Father !  the! 
knowest  all  things!  Thou  knowest  what  it 
that  has  induced  me  to  undertake  this  arduot 
task!  Thou  knowest  it  is  in  obedience  1 
thee,  and  for  thy  sake  alone!  Thou  knowes 

0  my  Father,  what  I  have  passed  throug 
since  I  heard  the  command  from  thy  hoi 
altar,  that  I  must  go  this  journey!  Now, 
holy  One,  thou  seest  that  in  obedience  to  The 

1  have  made  ready,  poor  and  nothing  as 
am,  and  have  set  off  to  perform  it !  Her 
thou  from  thy  dwelling  place  the  humbl 
petition  of  thy  little  handmaid, — often  put  u 
before  she  left  her  home,  and  now  renewed- 
'Be  pleased  to  go  with  me,  and  be  all  thing 
unto  me  everywhere!'  Thou  knowest  I  h&\ 
said  in  my  heart,  it  matters  not  what  I  ui 
dergo.  It  matters  nothing  where  1  am  o 
the  face  of  thy  earth,  if  thou  art  but  with  m* 
This  is  all  I  ask.  Thou  knowest  I  have 
said,  that  is  enough!  Leave  me  not  aloi 
one  moment;  for,  without  Thee,  I  am  n< 
able  to  stand. 

"25th.  We  reached  G.  M.'s.  This  seen 
much  more  like  a  resting-place  for  poor  wear 
travellers,  than  where  we  were  last  night. 

"26th.  Got  to  B.  J.'s,  and  staid  all  nigh 
Here  we  felt  a  hope  we  should  find  a  rostioi 
place.    But  alas!  how  were  we  disappoints 
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iey  had  ever  known  any  thing  that  was 
I  I  thought  they  had  little  remaining 

bore  the  mark :  so  that  in  much  secret 

we  left  them. 

57th.  This  morning  we  came  to  Morris 
son's;  and  indeed  may  esteem  it  a  favor 
we  found  a  resting-piace  in  the  needful 
,  where  things  are  sweet  and  clean.  Some 
s  before  we  got  here,  our  friend  and  corn- 
on  D.  H.  was  taken  with  a  sharp  pain  in 
ight  knee;  occasioned  we  think  by  taking 
from  an  open  window  under  which  he 
ast  night.  Instead  of  growing  better  he 
I  worse,  and  we  poor  things,  out  of  the 
i  of  our  friends;  so  that  the  present  pro- 
t  seemed  trying  and  proving  to  our  faith. 
I  trust  we  are  enabled  to  say,  Not  our 
,  but  thine,  O  Father,  be  done  in  all 
is  1  Thou  knowest  it  was  to  do  thy  will, 
h  induced  us  to  leave  our  homes,  and  an- 
ike  this  journey.  Thus  far  we  have  re- 
id  of  thy  hand,  good  things.  And  now, 
iou  seest  meet  to  try  our  faith  with  evil 
*s,  shall  we  murmur?  Surelyno.  Through 
nighty  power,  without  which  we  can  do 
ing,  we  will  still  trust  in  Thee,  and  in 
humility  bless  thy  worthy  name,  through 
ad  over  all.  For  Thou  alone  art  worthy 
3  trusted  in  forever! 

Beyond  what  we  might  have  expected, 
tiend  £>.  H.  was  so  much  mended  as  to 
about  28  miles,  where  we  again  found  a 
i  resting  place  and  civil  people.  I  may 
is  I  rode  along  over  hill  and  mead,  al- 
gh  I  had  no  great  things  to  glory  in,  or 
great  feasting,  yet  I  esteemed  it  a  favor 
3d  that  my  mind  was  kept  quiet  and  com- 
mie; so  that  I  might  truly  say,  I  have 
e  in  the  inward  life,  and  that  sufficeth 
This  evening  I  have  been  ready  to  say; 
have  often  said  in  my  heart,  Hitherto 
Lord  hath  helped  us ;  blessed  be  His 
e.  May  wo  take  heed  of  distrusting  Him 
lays  to  come. 

29th.  This  has  been  a  day  of  trial.  My 
e  was  a  good  deal  stiff,  having  eaten  too 
q  ;  so  that  it  was  not  only  hard  upon  the 
animal,  but  a  good  deal  so  to  me  to  get 
along.  I  have  had  in  addition  the  sick- 
ache  to-day.  We  passed  many  tremend- 
looking  cliffs,  and- meeting  with  no  con- 
ant  place  to  refresh  ourselves,  we  stopped 
house  to  feed  the  weary  horses.  There 
!,  beside  the  family,  several  neighboring 
le  gathered;  but  they  were  such  a  sot, 
jit  no  inclination  for  eating,  but  preferred 
road  rough  as  it  was.  Indeed  it  is  less 
ting  to  climb  the  rocks  and  mountains, 
to  be  at  some  places,  and  feel  the  dark 
ts  of  the  inhabitants.  This  has  been  a 
)f  trial.  We  passed  over  hills,  rocks,  and 
otains,  and  were  caught  in  a  storm  of 
lightning  and  thunder.  I  have  been 
y  to  say,  can  any  one  that  has  not  had  a 
ar  path  to  tread,  feel  with  poor  travellers 
us.  If,  however,  we  can  live  through  it, 
be  instruments  in  the  Mighty  Hand,  of 
ing  any  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
)ower  of  Satan  to  a  merciful  God,  surely, 
y,  in  this  we  may  rejoice,  and  in  every 
5  give  thanks. 

!0th.  This  day  we  are  detained  by  high 
>r.  I  am  thankful  my  mind  has  been,  and 
xserved  in  quietude,  waiting  in  a  good 
ee  of  patience  until  we  may  safely  pass 
this  rapid  creek.  O  thou  called  of  the 
i  High  I  if  into  thy  hands  this  little  ac- 
t  may  come,  fear  not  to  put  all  thy  trust 


in  the  Lord,  for  in  His  arm  is  everlasting 
strength.  Magnified  be  his  worthy  name! 
His  Fatherly  care  is  still  over  all  who  fear 
him.  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  experienced  enough 
of  his  tender  mercies  to  enable  thee  to  say, 
He  is  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  :  He  is  worthy 
to  be  followed,  whithersoever  he  is  pleased  to 
lead.  If  thou  follow  him  not,  what  canst  thou 
enjoy?  What  good  would  many  rich  dainties 
do  thee?  Such  is  the  nature  of  his  presence 
and  love,  hard  things  are  made  thereby  easy, 
and  bitter  cups  are  made  sweet.  Yea,  so 
great  is  the  reward  of  obedience  even  in  this 
world,  that  I  have  often  had  to  say,  O  Thou 
beloved  of  my  soul !  thou  chiefest  of  all  de- 
lights !  Thou  knowest  my  delight  is  to  be 
with  thee,  and  where  it  pleaseth  thee  best  for 
me  to  be,  though  as  to  the  outward,  the  situa- 
tion may  be  proving.  Be  thou  pleased  to  be 
near  my  side,  and  be  all  things  unto  me.  Then 
as  I  covenanted  with  thee  before  I  left  my 
home,  and  again  even  now,  O  my  Father,  I 
covenant  with  thee,  that  if  Thou  wilt  be 
pleased  to  be  with  me  every  where  and  on  all 
occasions,  being  all  things  necessary  to  me,  I 
will  do  thy  will  and  not  my  own.  For  O,  I 
am  deeply  sensible,  nothing  but  thy  will  is 
best  for  me  !  Hitherto,  O  righteous  Father, 
thou  hast  helped  us !  O,  be  pleased  so  to  be 
with  us  through  all,  that  thy  worthy  name 
may  be  glorified;  for  thou  art  worthy  for- 
ever!" 

CTo  be  continued.) 
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The  Friend." 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 

Menault,  in  his  work  on  the  intelligence  of 
animals,  gives  the  following  recitals  illustra- 
tive of  the  sagacity  and  good  disposition  ex- 
hibited by  some  of  the  canine  species.  He 
says  :  "  We  have  yet  another  anecdote,  prov- 
ing the  excellence  of  disposition  in  the  New- 
foundland dog.  A  dog  of  this  race  and  a 
mastiff  detested  each  other.  Every  day  pro- 
duced fresh  battles  between  them.  But  it 
happened  that  in  one  of  these  terrible  and 
prolonged  combats  on  the  jetty  of  Donaghadee, 
they  both  fell  into  the  sea.  The  jetty  was 
long  and  steep ;  they  had  no  other  means  of 
escape  but  that  of  swimming,  and  the  distance 
was  considerable.  The  Newfoundland,  being 
a  good  swimmer,  managed  to  reach  the  shore 
without  much  difficulty.  He  landed  dripping 
wet,  and  began  shaking  himself.  A  moment 
after,  he  saw  that  his  late  antagonist  was  ex- 
hausting himself  in  struggling  against  the 
waves,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  sinking. 
The  Newfoundland  was  moved  with  a  feeling 
of  generosity ;  he  flung  himself  again  into  the 
water,  seized  the  mastiff  by  the  collar,  and. 
holding  his  head  above  the  water,  brought 
him  safe  to  land.  This  happy  deliverance 
was  followed  by  a  scene  between  these  two 
animals  that  was  truly  touching.  They  novor 
fought  again,  and  were  always  seen  together. 
The  Newfoundland,  being  at  last  crushed  be- 
neath a  wagon  loaded  with  stones,  the  othor 
dog  was  for  a  long  time  inconsolable." 

In  his  work  on  the  education  of  the  dog, 
M.  deTarade  relates  an  incident  recently  told 
by  M.  Leance  Guine.  Two  children,  of  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen, — the  age  with  little 
pity — came  to  a  part  of  the  Seine,  level  with 
the  Rue  de  la  Grand-arches,  to  drown  a  poor 
and  blind  dog,  half  dead  with  hunger  and  old 
age.  He  had  become  useless  as  a  servant,  and 
they  were  about  to  dismiss  him  in  the  usual 
manner — they  would  drown  him,  to  spare 


him  the  sufferings  of  desertion  and  hunger! 
What  could  be  more  reasonable?  Is  it  not 
thus  that  domestic  animals  are  generally 
treated  when  they  become  good  for  nothing? 
It  was  with  malicious  pleasure  and  cruel  joy 
that  these  children  had  thrown  the  poor  ani- 
mal into  the  river.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  little  murderers  pelted  their  victim  with 
a  shower  of  stones.  His  piteous  howlings  and 
cries  of  despair,  far  from  moving  their  com- 
passion, only  excited  their  cruel  mirth.  By 
low  moaning  at  intervals,  they  learned,  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  that  the  poor  dog 
was  wounded  by  their  missiles.  "I  was  about 
to  close  my  window,"  says  M.  Guine,  "so  as 
to  shut  out  this  painful  sight — amusing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  idle  and  worthless,  though  much 
opposed  to  the  usually  humane  character  of 
the  Parisians — when  suddenly  I  heard  loud 
shouts  and  great  clapping  of  hands  from  the 
mob  who  were  diverting  themselves  with  this 
brutal  spectacle.  I  looked,  and  perceived 
with  some  surprise  my  dog  Vaillant,  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  mournful  cries  of  one  of  his 
own  species,  had  jumped  into  the  river,  and 
was  swimmingtowards  him.  He  went  through 
the  water  with  incredible  activity.  His  joy- 
ful cries,  and  the  direction  he  was  taking,  at 
once  convinced  me  of  the  animal's  intentions. 
Yaillant  was  hastening  to  the  rescue! 

"The  poor  blind  dog,  guessing  that  unex- 
pected help  was  at  hand,  seemed  to  renew  his 
efforts  for  life.  A  few  more  struggles  brought 
him  to  Vaillaut.  The  latter,  well  knowing 
the  danger  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 
raised  his  hind-quarters  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  poor  drowning  beast  could  cling  se- 
curely with  his  front  paws,  without  interfer- 
ing too  much  with  his  own  movements.  He 
then  began  to  swim  vigorously  towards  the 
shore.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  on  terra-firma, 
proudly  shaking  his  fine  coat,  while  his  com- 
panion fell  exhausted  at  his  side.  My  dog's 
devotion,  however,  did  not  stop  there.  The 
children,  who  had  not  reckoned  on  the  unex- 
pected rescue,  and  who  still  wished  to  indulge 
themselves  with  the  spectacle  of  a  drowning 
dog,  tried  to  drive  him  away  with  a  stick, 
but  in  approaching  him,  they  were  so  terrified 
by  the  sight  of  his  flashing  eyes  and  the  rows 
of  formidable  white  teeth  which  he  displayed 
in  his  fury,  that  they  were  forced  to  renounce 
their  intention,  and  retrace  their  steps.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  Vaillant  did  not  surprise 
me  much,  because  he  is  an  affectionate  animal, 
as  well  as  very  intelligent;  but  the  spectators, 
who  did  not  know  him  so  well  as  I,  loaded 
him  with  so  many  caresses,  that  I  feared  he 
would  adopt  the  same  means  to  get  rid  of 
their  importunities  that  he  had  takcu  to  drive 
away  the  two^boys.  I  therefore  put  an  end 
to  the  general  enthusiasm  by  calling  Vaillaut 
to  me.  For  the  first  time,  I  may  say,  the 
docile  animal  refused  to  obey  my  call.  I  soon 
comprehended  his  motive:  ho  was  not  willing 
to  leave  his  protege  to  the  mercy  of  his  ene- 
mies. At  my  request,  one  of  the  mob  took 
the  poor  blind  dog  on  his  shoulder,  it  being 
still  too  weak  to  drag  itself  along,  and  carried 
it  to  my  dog's  bed.  It  was  only  on  this  con- 
dition that  the  latter  could  be  iuduccd  to  steal 
away  from  the  ovation  of  the  crowd,  in  order 
to  pay  to  his  guest  the  honors  of  the  keunel." 

Without  God's  assistance  we  cau  do  noth- 
ing, and  without  his  blessing  all  we  do  will 
come  to  nothing. 
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Rambles  for  Relics. 

(Concluded  from  page  407.) 

Parts  of  eight  skeletons,  including  eight  en- 
tire skulls,  were  removed.  The  absence  of 
implements  and  utensils  of  various  sorts  was 
remarkable,  in  the  burial  place  of  a  people 
known  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deposit- 
ing with  the  dead  their  most  valued  effects. 
Fragments  of  earthenware,  composed  of  a 
paste  mixed  with  silicious  particles  or  pulver- 
ized mussel-shells,  alone  rewarded  my  curios- 
ity. I  had  observed  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity, 
four  feet  from  the  top,  part  of  a  cedar  post 
three  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  inches  thick, 
set  in  an  upright  position. 

My  assistants,  who  could  conceive  of  no 
other  reason  for  my  operations  than  a  mer- 
cenary one  (and  who  regarded  the  relic  as  a 
pointer  to  a  pot  of  gold  "  hid  by  the  Indians 
when  they  left  the  country,"  which  had  come 
to  my  knowledge  by  the  spontaneous  turning 
of  the  forked  twig  of  an  apple  tree,  held  firmly 
hy  each  hand,  or  by  some  necromancy  of 
that  sort),  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  reach 
the  treasure.  The  mattocks  clanked  upon 
some  loose  stones  which  were  thrown  out  in 
such  haste  as  prevented  a  thorough  examin- 
ation of  the  pile.  Broken  vessels,  charcoal, 
burnt  earth,  ashes,  shells,  calcined  bones  of 
animals,  among  which  were  those  of  the  deer, 
indicated  that  the  structure  was  a  hearth  or 
fireplace,  perhaps  an  altar  of  offering  to  the 
Sun,  by  fiery  rites. 

Without  finding  gold  for  an  encouragement, 
our  labors  were  renewed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mound,  by  digging  a  trench  ten  feet  wide, 
twelve  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  deep,  to  meet  the  central  opening.  At 
the  depths  of  five  feet  a  layer  of  wood  and 
bark  covered  the  form  of  a  child,  apparently 
about  six  years  old.  It  was  laid  with  much 
care,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  affection  ;  a  tor- 
toise-shell covered  the  head,  and  a  string  of 
pearl  beads  encircled  the  neck.  Three  feet 
from  the  skeleton,  in  the  same  plane,  one  of  a 
female  was  exposed,  and  upon  the  ribs  lay  the 
bones  of  an  infant.  Beads  and  a  cruciform 
shell  ornament  were  with  these  remains, 
Nearer  the  central  cavity  a  rotten  cedar  post, 
like  that  which  had  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  workmen,  was  observed,  corresponding 
with  others  describing  a  retangular  figure. 
"Within  the  space  lay  a  skeleton  on  its  side, 
doubled  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  size  from  all  others  exhumed 
during  the  excavations. 

The  skull  was  large  and  round.  The  intel- 
lectual development  would  have  pleased  Dr. 
Gall  or  Mr.  Fowler.  The  maxillary  bones 
had  full  rows  of  sound  teeth;  and  those  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  must  have  belonged  to  a 
man  of  massive  build,  about  six  feet  high. 
Ten  large  beads,  perforated  lengthwise 
through  the  center,  cut  from  the  column 
of  a  marine  shell,  eight  flint  arrow  points  of 
slender  shape,  and  sharpened  at  the  base  to 
be  fitted  to  the  shaft,  were  found  on  one  side 
of  the  skeleton  ;  an  implement  of  polished  ser- 
pentine, which,  I  imagine,  was  the  battle  axe 
of  the  chief,  whose  mortal  remains  were 
under  my  observation,  was  on  the  other. 
The  points,  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  had  the  delicate  shape  and  finish  of  a 
class  of  objects  usually  found  only  in  the 
mounds.  The  rough  and  clumsy  heads,  chip- 
ped from  flint  and  other  quartz  rocks,  and 
scattered  over  the  plain,  do  not  occur  among 


the  primary  deposits,  in  any  of  these  struc- 
tures. 

The  rotted  cedar  posts  were  signs  of  a  mode 
of  burial  in  wood  enclosures,  practiced  by  the 
ancient  people.  These  were  not  made  by  hew- 
ing and  fastening  stakes,  for  their  connections 
had  no  marks  of  the  axe  or  the  hammer,  but 
by  placing  logs  and  pieces  of  timber  one  above 
the  other  against  upright  posts,  so  as  to  sup- 
port a  roof  of  the  same  material.  Remains 
of  similar  vaults  have  been  disclosed  in  other 
mounds,  one  of  which  was  examined  by  my- 
self at  "The  Forks"  of  the  Holston  and 
French  Broad,  and  another  near  Chattanooga, 
opened  during  the  late  war.  While  I  am 
writing,  a  publisher's  account  comes  to  me 
of  a  "visit  to  an  Indian  mound  in  Bast  St. 
Louis,"  in  which  narrative  "  a  square  struc- 
ture," with  "sides  lined  with  wood,"  "  wooden 
columns,"  and  "  cedar  posts,"  is  mentioned. 

In  an  earth  mound  opened  near  Newark, 
Ohio,  in  1850,  a  trough  covered  with  logs, 
contained  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  (Smithson- 
ian Report,  1866.)  A  similar  object  was  dis- 
closed in  a  frame  of  wood,  at  the  bottom  of  an 
ancient  mound,  by  Squier  and  Davis. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  our  work,  ten 
skeletons,  invariably  doubled,  but  laid  with- 
out order  as  to  their  relative  positions,  under 
wood  and  bark,  and  portions  of  ten  others 
were  discovered,  at  various  depths.  Several 
skulls  were  obtained  entire,  and  the  bones  of 
a  single  frame.  The  solid  parts  of  most  of 
the  remains,  having  lost  their  animal  consis 
tency,  easily  crumbled.  Bight  feet  down  the 
cavity  were  the  first  signs  of  incremation. 
A  layer  of  red  clay,  several  yards  square 
covered  a  mass  of  earth,  ashes,  charcoal 
charred  bones,  calcined  shells,  broken  vessels, 
and  carbonized  seeds  of  a  species  of  plant, 
probably  the  cane,  the  stalks  of  which  had 
evidently  been  used  in  the  burning.  This 
layer  rested  upon  another  bed  of  clay,  burnt 
to  the  hardness  and  color  of  brick.  These 
were  indications  of  a  usage  of  the  mound- 
building  race  in  Tennessee — burning  their 
dead  with  their  treasures,  in  connection  with 
the  carcass  of  a  domestic  animal  or  one  of  the 
chase.  When  the  remains  were  partially 
burnt,  earth  was  thrown  upon  the  pile,  smoth- 
ering the  flame,  which  had  an  extinguisher  in 
the  clay  layer. — Scientific  American. 

Tenderness  of  Heart. — I  once  asked  John 
W.  Edmonds,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Sing- 
Sing  Prison,  how  it  was  that  a  Wall  street 
lawyer,  brought  into  sharp  collision  with 
the  world,  had  preserved  so  much  tender- 
ness of  heart?  "My  mother  was  a  Qua- 
ker," said  he,  "  and  a  serious  conversation 
she  had  with  me  when  I  was  four  or  five 
years  old  has  affected  my  whole  life.  I  had 
joined  some  boys  who  were  tormenting  a  kit- 
ten. We  chased  her  and  threw  stones  till 
we  killed  her.  When  I  came  into  the  house, 
I  told  my  mother  what  we  had  done.  She 
took  me  on  her  lap,  and  talked  to  me  in  such 
a  moving  style  about  my  cruelty  to  the  poor 
helpless  little  animal,  that  I  sobbed  as  if  my 
heart  would  break.  Afterwards,  if  I  were 
tempted  to  do  any  thing  unkind,  she  would 
tell  me  to  remember  how  sorry  I  was  for  hav- 
ing hurt  the  little  kitten.  For  a  long  time 
after,  I  could  not  think  of  it  without  tears. 
It  impressed  me  so  deeply,  when  I  became  a 
man,  I  could  never  see  a  forlorn  suffering- 
wretch  run  down  by  his  fellow-beings  with- 
out thinking  of  that  hunted  and  pelted  little 


beast.    Even  now  the  ghost  of  that  kitt  I 
and  the  recollection  of  my  dear  mother's  g 
tie  lessons,  come  between  me  and  the  prison  J^' 
at  Sing  Sing,  and  for  ever  admonish  me  to 
humane  and  forbearing." — L.  M.  Child. 


- 


Origin 


To  a  young  Friend  who  said  rather  despondingly 
a  First-day  evening,  "  To-morrow  I  must  return  to 
world  again." 

"Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  th 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one 
we  are.    I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  o% 
the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the 
Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone ;  but  for  them 
which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  T 
they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." — Jc  [hoi 
xvii. 

Thus  at  his  solemn  feast  our  Saviour  prayed, 

Just  ere  that  hour  of  agony  was  come 
Where,  by  his  false  disciple's  hand  betrayed, 

He  stood,  "  a  lamb  before  his  shearers,  dumb." 


The  blessed  influence  of  that  heavenly  prayer, 

Sustained  his  followers  through  each  varying  see 
Imparted  power  to  resist  the  tempter's  snare, 

And  made  them  count  this  life  a  fleeting  dream 
*  *  #  *  * " 

In  after  ages,  when  the  sweeping  flood 

Of  cold  apostacy  o'erwhelmed  the  earth, 
And  priestly  tyranny,  like  Herod  stood  fal 

Eeady  to  quench  the  immortal  Spirit's  birth ;  L 

The  indwelling  witness,  midst  that  rayless  night 
Of  moral  darkness,  broke  the  dull  repose; 

He  spake  with  voice  of  power,  "  and  there  was  light  [h  <■ 
Fox,  and  his  band,  bright  morning  stars,  arose. 
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They  meekly  followed,  even  unto  death, 

Where'er  their  Master's  banner  was  unfurled  ; 
Their  souls  upborne  on  the  strong  wing  of  Faith, 
"  Like  ships  at  sea,  while  in,  above  the  world." 

So  will  He  surely  still  preserve  and  bless 
Thy  soul,  if  thou  canst  trust  in  Him  alone, 

Who  sought  thee  in  the  world's  bleak  wilderness, 
And  led  thee  "by  a  way  thou  hadst  not  known." 

In  ripening  age  mayest  thou  more  truly  know, 
The  unerring  Guide  who  turned  thee  in  thy  youtli 

Be  strong  to  combat  with  thy  spirit's  foe, 
And  meek  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Truth  ! 

However  lonely  now  thy  lot  appears, 

Yet  art  thou  blest  with  one  unfailing  Friend, 

Who  through  the  conflicts  of  thy  future  years, 
Can  still  sustain  thee  to  thy  journey's  end. 

W.  O.,  1st  mo.  24th,  1846. 
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Selected 

GENTLE  WORD— LOVING  SMILES. 
The  sun  may  warm  the  grass  to  life, 

The  dew  the  drooping  flower, 
And  eyes  grow  bright  and  watch  the  light 

Of  Autumn's  opening  hour — 
But  words  that  breathe  of  tenderness, 

And  smiles  we  know  are  true, 
Are  warmer  than  the  summer-time, 

And  brighter  than  the  dew. 

It  is  not  much  the  world  can  give, 

With  all  its  subtle  art, 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  the  heart : 
But  oh,  if  those  who  cluster  round 

The  altar  and  the  hearth. 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles, 

How  beautiful  is  earth ! 


Anecdote  of  Joseph  Carrington. 
Joseph  Carrington  was  a  minister,  residin 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  not  endowed  wit 
fine  talents,  but  often  showed  great  weaknest 
though  in  conversation  he  was  below  med 
ocrity,  yet  in  preaching  the  gospel  he  wa 
clear  and  powerful.  To  him  the  Lord  wa 
strength  in  weakness,  a  present  help  in  tim 
of  need.    When  on  a  religious  visit  to  Un| 
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d,  the  Friend  at  whose  house  he  lodged 
ered  his  room  one  morning,  and  excused 
lself  for  leaving  home,  which  he  was  ob- 
;d  to  do,  as  he  was  on  a  committee  appoint- 
to  endeavor  to  settle  a  difference  between 
)  Friends,  Joseph  said,  "  I  will  rise  and  go 
h  thee."  His  host,  knowing  Joseph  was 
■eak  man  when  left  to  his  own  resources, 
3 afraid  to  take  him  with  him,  lest  he  should 
ve  a  hindrance,  and  replied,  "  No,  thou 
I  best  remain  here  and  rest  thyself:"  but 
eph  persisted  in  getting  up  and  dressing 
iself;  and  they  set  off  on  horseback. 
1hey  soon  had  occasion  to  ford  a  small 
jr,  when  Joseph's  horse  stumbled  and  threw 
i  into  the  mud.  "Now,"  said  his  friend, 
hou  wilt  have  to  go  back,  thou  cannot 
tinue  on  in  this  plight."  "  Oh  yes,"  said 
eph ;  "  I  will  go  on,  I  cannot  return  now; 
t  was  an  effort  of  the  devil  to  prevent  me 
n  going." 

>n  arriving  at  the  appointed  place,  they 
id  the  committee  assembled,  and  the  differ- 
Friends  present.    Joseph  requested  the 
i  Friends  to  be  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
ed  them  to  take  a  seat,  one  on  each  side 
him.    He  then  turned  to  one  and  said, 
ow,  John,  let  me  hear  thy  story  about  this 
culty.    "Thomas,  thou  must  not  say  one 
•d  until  he  finishes."    John  commenced 
,ting  the  cause  of  dissension,  but  had  not 
ceeded  far,  before   Thomas  interrupted 
h,  "No,  that  was  not  so."  "Stop,  Thomas," 
I  Joseph  ;  "  thou  must  wait  for  thy  turn  to 
it."    After  a  little  while,  Thomas  again 
tradicted  John's  statement.    "  Hold  thy 
gue,  Thomas,"  said  our  Friend,  laying  his 
d  on  his  knee.    At  length  John  finished 
account,  when  Joseph  turned  to  the  other 
told  him  to  begin.    He  was  soon  inter- 
ted  by  John,  who  was  silenced  by  being 
,  "  Thou  hast  had  thy  turn,  and  I  have 
rd  thee  patiently :  now  thou  must  let 
>mas  go  on,  and  thou  be  silent."  When 
>mas  had  proceeded  a  while,  John  again 
ied  the  statement,  and  Joseph  desired  him 
emain  quiet.  When  Thomas  had  no  more 
ay,  Joseph  said,  "  John,  thou  art  to  blame, 
thou  began  the  difficulty;"  and  then  ex- 
ned  how  all  had  originated,  and  convinced 
n,  who  acknowledged  he  had  done  wrong, 
that  he  regretted  it.    Thomas  imme- 
ely  said,  "  I,  too,  was  to  blame ;  if  John 
xn  wrong,  I  was  to  blame  for  taking  of- 
e  at  it.    I  confess  my  error,  and  ask  John 
ass  it  by."    They  both  arose  and  shook 
ds,  and  remained  good  friends  ever  after, 
s  was  settled  a  difficulty  which  had  caused 
h  trouble  to  the  meeting  for  several  years. 
ycial  Hours  with  Friends. 


For  "The  Friend." 

late  paper  in  animadverting  upon  an  ex- 
,ion  of  a  dramatic  character,  in  which  re- 
us truths  were  designed  to  be  illustrated, 
?e  a  large  gathering  of  First-day  school 
lars,  remarks  in  reference  to  these  schools 
jneral : 

There  is  becoming  common  a  certain  tam- 
ig  with  sacred  ideas  and  words,  growing 
)f  the  way  in  which  Sunday  schools  are 
lly  conducted,  to  which  many  religious 
le  are  so  accustomed  as  to  be  unconscious, 
which  is  to  every  finer  taste  of  the  de- 
mind  inexpressibly  painful  and  humilia- 
How,  too,  are  future  men  to  be  bene- 
I  by  ideas  which,  when  children,  reached 
.  without  the  force  of  solemity,  awe,  or 


any  guise  of  divine  truth  ?  Sunday  schools, 
wo  are  told,  are  the  great  proselytizing  ma- 
chinery of  Christianity.  But  are  they  so? 
They  were  established  by  Raikes  for  a  noble 
purpose :  the  religious  instruction  of  the  youn  g 
who  would  or  could  receive  no  religious  in- 
struction at  home.  They  are  crowded  now 
in  the  cities  with  the  children  of  the  rich. 
Now,  no  mother  able  to  give  to  her  child  his 
first  ideas  of  God  and  his  Saviour  has  the 
right  to  submit  his  blank  mind  and  untaught 
soul  to  the  careless  handling  of  the  young 
boys  and  girls  who  (with  praiseworthy  aims, 
no  doubt)  usually  fill  the  ranks  of  teachers  in 
these  schools." 

How  closely  these  remarks  may  apply  to 
those  members  of  our  Society  who  send  their 
children  to  First-day  schools  which  in  some 
places  have  been  carried  on  among  us,  we 
know  not;  but  is  there  not  much  to  fear  from 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  en- 
deavor to  evade  that  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them  to  bring  up  their  children 
"  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Pueblo  or  Village  Indians. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  United  States  ac- 
quired by  the  cession  of  the  territory  now 
known  as  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  juris- 
diction over  the  remnants  of  a  once  powerful 
race  inhabiting  that  district  which,  from  a 
peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  their  dwell- 
ing, are  known  as  Pueblo  or  Tillage  Indians. 
These  Indians,  if  they  can  be  properly  so 
called,  differ  widely  from  the  wild  tribes 
around  them  in  their  national  traits,  habits  of 
life,  and  that  state  of  semi-civilization  in  which 
they  have  lived  for  the  past  three  centuries. 
They  are  believed  to  number  about  sixteen 
thousand,  and  are  scattered  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country,  in  which  however  frequent 
ruins  attest  their  former  existence  in  far 
greater  numbers.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
are  of  Aztec  origin,  and  that  they  spread  from 
Mexico  into  this  region  before  the  Spanish 
conquest,  as  historical  records  show  that  they 
were  dwelling  there  as  early  as  1539,  when 
they  were  visited  by  the  Spanish  explorers. 
A  recent  traveller,  Dr.  W.  A.  Bell,  in  his 
"New  Tracks  in  North  America,"  gives  the 
following  interesting  information  in  regard  to 
them : 

"  I  first  met  a  small  party  of  these  people 
on  the  plain  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Pecos; 
they  were  neatly  dressed  in  buckskin;  they 
wore  moccasins  on  their  feet,  and  a  girdle 
around  their  waist."  "  They  were  short  in 
stature,  thickly  built,  with  quiet,  intelligent 
faces,  and  large  sorrowful  eyes.  I  never,  dur- 
ing my  residence  in  their  valley,  saw  a  Pueblo 
Indian  laugh;  I  do  not  remember  even  a 
smile."  "At  Santa  Fe  I  watched  these  peo- 
ple coming  and  going,  bringing  their  produce 
in  the  morning  —  peaches,  grapes,  onions, 
beans,  melons,  and  hay — for  sale,  then  buying 
what  necessaries  they  wanted,  and  trudging 
off  in  the  afternoon  quietly  and  modestly  to 
their  country  villages." 

These  Indians  are  only  found  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  south  of  the  3Gth  parallel 
of  latitude,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  they 
have  spread  further  northward  than  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  and  the  accessible  branches  of 
the  San  Juan  river.  In  these  two  territories 
— together,  equal  in  size  to  France — only  five 
small  remnants  of  this  once  powerful  nation 


remain  at  the  present  time.  These  are  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley, 
population  58GG.  The  Indians  of  Zuni,  1200. 
The  Indians  of  sovcn  Moqui  pueblos,  popula- 
tion 2500.  The  Pimas  of  the  Gila  valley,  oc- 
cupying eight  villages,  population  3500,  and 
the  PapagO  Indians,  occupying  about  nineteen 
villages,  and  numbering  not  less  than  4000  in 
all.  These  different  communities  "  do  not  all 
speak  the  same  tongue,  and  resort  to  the 
Spanish  language  which  they  acquire  with 
tolerable  facility  as  a  common  medium  of 
communication."  Their  dwellings  are  flat- 
roofed  structures,  capable  of  accommodating 
many  different  families,  and  frequently  of 
more  than  one  story  in  height.  They  are 
often  built  around  a  common  court  yard  or 
open  space,  and  thus  present  the  appearance  of 
a  solid  block  of  houses,  with  terraces  at  each 
of  the  stories.  "Neither  windows  nor  doors 
are  to  be  found  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  first 
story;  the  second  rises  a  little  back  from  the 
roof*  of  the  first,  leaving  a  ledge  in  front  of  it. 
Ladders  are  used  to  mount  to  this  ledge  ;  they 
are  then  drawn  up,  and  the  rooms  are  entered 
either  by  openings  in  the  roof,  leading  to  the 
ground  floor,  or  by  doors  giving  entrance  from 
the  ledge  to  the  second  suite  of  rooms  ;  the 
latter  alone  are  used  for  sleeping."  These 
dwellings  though  common  in  the  fertile  val- 
leys, are  also  frequently  found  located  upon 
the  flat  topped  hills  or  "  mesas"  which  occur 
in  that  country,  the  perpendicular  walls  of 
which  often  rise  to  a  height  of  some  hundreds 
of  feet.  These  hill  tops  are  often  large  enough 
to  allow  of  the  raising  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  food  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  villages.  One  of  these,  Acoma,  a  large 
and  interesting  pueblo,  is  thus  described :  "  It 
rests  on  the  summit  of  a  flat  mesa,  whose 
perpendicular  cliff's  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
300  to  400  feet  above  the  valley.  The  houses 
here  are  three  stories  high,  built  on  the  usual 
principle,  each  successive  story  being  smaller 
than  that  on  which  it  rests.  Ladders  are  also 
used  to  reach  the  ledges.  The  flat  top  of  the 
mesa  includes  about  fifty  acres  of  land  ;  it  is 
reached  by  a  steep  winding  path  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  defended. 
It  is  a  very  wealthy  pueblo:  the  Indians  own 
abundance  of  cattle,  and  grow  large  quantities 
of  corn,  peaches,  pumpkins  and  other  pro- 
duce." 

"  The  most  interesting  of  all  the  pueblos  is 
undoubtedly  Zuili.  It  is  built  on  a  rising 
ground,  affording  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  six  terraces  at  least 
can  be  counted,  one  above  the  other.  Lad- 
ders planted  against  the  wall  give  access  to 
the  different  terraces  upon  which  the  doors 
of  the  apartments  open."  "  In  the  valley 
through  which  the  Zuni  river  (a  tributary  of 
the  Colorado  Chiquito)  flows,  are  to  be  seen 
orchards — chiefly  of  peach  trees,  vineyards, 
fine  corn  plots,  and  vegetable  gardens,  pro- 
ducing onious,  beans,  melons,  red  pepper, 
pumpkins,  &c.  They  do  not  raise  their  crops 
by  irrigation,  but  depend  entirely  upon  the 
rain-fall." 

The  seven  villages  of  the  Moqui  "  are  mostly 
of  three  stories,  built  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
with  a  court,  common  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, forming  the  centre.  The  first  story  or 
basement,  consists  of  a  stone  wall  15  feet  high, 
the  top  of  which  forms  a  landing  extending 
round  the  whole.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads 
from  the  first  to  the  second  landing.  The 
houses  are  three  rooms  deep  ;  the  first  being 
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used  for  eating,  cooking,  &c,  the  others  as 
sleeping  apartments." 

The  remains  of  these  deserted  dwellings 
are  so  numerous  that  "there  is  scarcely  a 
valley  in  the  Rio  Grande  basin  in  which  the 
stone  or  adobe  foundations  of  villages  are  not 
to  be  found ;  there  is  scarcely  a  spring,  a  la- 
guna,  or  a  marsh  upon  the  plateau,  which  is 
not  overlooked  by  some  ruined  fortress."  "  If 
a  stream  runs  near  them,  the  remains  of  ace- 
quias,  or  irrigating  canals  are  generally  to  be 
found."  The  banks  of  the  Rio  Verde,  a  branch 
of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  are  represented  to 
be  "  covered  with  ruins  of  stone  houses  and 
regular  fortifications,  which  were  evidently 
the  work  of  a  very  civilized  race,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  inhabited  for  centuries." 
"  The  walls  were  of  solid  masonry,  of  rectan- 
gular form,  some  twenty  or  thirty  paces  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height." 

In  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  the  ruins  of  de- 
serted pueblos  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  must  formerly  have  inhabited  it. 

A  large  pile  of  ruins,  called  the  Casas 
Grandes,  located  just  within  the  Mexican 
boundary,  appears  to  be  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  remains.  It  consists  of  fallen 
and  erect  walls,  the  latter  from  five  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  built  chiefly  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  entire  edifice  was  about  800  feet  in  length, 
and  250  feet  in  width,  and  appears  to  have 
been  in  some  portions  six  stories  high. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  visits  of  the  Span- 
iards to  this  country,  it  must  have  been 
thickly  peopled.  Antonio  de  Espejo,  who 
traversed  the  Rio  Grande  valley  in  1583,  "  de- 
scribes no  less  than  sixteen  provinces  or  king- 
doms, and  mentions  others  from  hearsay;  and 
if  his  estimates  of  population  at  all  approach 
the  truth,  there  were  far  more  people  in  that 
one  valley  in  the  sixteenth  century  than 
there  now  are  in  the  whole  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  including  both  Mexicans  and 
Americans." 

Within  the  comparatively  short  period  that 
these  Indians  have  been  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  a  marked  decline  in  their 
number  has  taken  place,  and  the  same  gradual 
extinction  appears  to  be  going  on  among 
them  which  is  apparent  in  many  of  the  tribes 
of  the  aborigines  on  this  continent.  When 
the  seven  Moque  villages  were  first  visited  in 
1850  by  an  American,  —  Leroux,  their  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  6700.  Since  then  the 
small  pox  has  committed  terrible  ravages 
among  them;  and  they  have  also  suffered  for 
several  seasons  from  great  deficiency  of  rain- 
fall, and  scarcity  of  food.  After  a  careful  in- 
spection of  these  different  communities  their 
late  agent,  John  Ward,  placed  their  popula- 
tion in  1864,  at  only  2500.  Since  that  period 
a  migration  has  taken  place,  and  the  latest 
enumeration,  9th  mo.  1870,  makes  their  total 
number  only  1505. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  we  find  the  character  of  these 
Indians  thus  stated  in  1867,  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Mexico  :  "  As  far  as  their  his- 
tory can  bo  traced,  they  have  been  a  j:>astoral 
and  agricultural  people,  raising  flocks,  and 
cultivating  the  soil."  "  They  manufacture 
nearly  all  of  their  blankets,  clothing,  agricul- 
tural and  culinary  implements,  &c.  Integrity 
and  virtue  among  them  are  fostered  and  en- 
couraged. They  are  as  intelligent  as  most 
nations  or  people  deprived  of  means  or  facili- 
ties for  education.    Their  names,  their  cm- 


toms,  their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
people  in  whose  midst  they  reside,  or  in  the 
midst  of  whom  their  pueblos  are  situated. 
The  criminal  records  of  the  courts  of  the  ter- 
ritory, scarcely  contain  the  name  of  a  Pueblo 
Indian.  In  short,  they  are  a  peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  honest,  and  virtuous 
people.  They  are  Indians  only  in  feature, 
complexion,  and  a  few  of  their  habits;  in  all 
other  respects  superior  to  all  but  a  few  of  the 
civilized  Indian  tribes  of  the  country,  and  the 
equal  of  the  most  civilized  thereof.  "  Such 
was  their  character  at  the  time  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  New  Mexico,  such  is  their  character 
now." 

The  above  favorable  statement  does  not 
appear  to  be  fully  sustained  by  subsequent 
reports,  which  show  that  they  are  now  suffer- 
ing the  injurious  effects  of  frequent  inter- 
course with  that  lawless  class  of  the  popula- 
tion which  exists  on  the  western  frontier. 
They  are  also  discouraged  by  the  decision  of 
a  legal  tribunal  which  declared  that  the  act  of 
Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians 
does  not  apply  to  them,  and  the  consequent 
occupation  of  their  lands  by  white  settlers. 

This  decision  which  having  already  ex- 
posed them  to  the  loss  of  their  lands,  secured 
by  patents  dating  back  to  1567,  and  granted 
them  an  unwelcome  privilege  in  citizenship, 
has  been  appealed  from  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons. 

This  institution  was  established  about  seven 
years  ago,  at  340  S.  Front  Street,  where  it 
has  since  sheltered  and  comforted  from  25  to 
30  aged  ones  at  a  time — that  being  the  great- 
est number  which  the  house  could  accommo- 
date;  but  there  were  so  many  applicants — -so 
many  needing  just  such  a  home,  where  they 
could  be  cared  for,  until  the  Master  called 
them  to  enter  a  better  one,  that  a  generous 
friend  donated  an  acre  of  ground,  and  fur- 
nished the  means  to  build  one  outside  the 
city,  which  would  accommodate  not  only 
thirty,  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  poor 
feeble  ones ;  and  to  this  new  Home  the  for- 
mer occupants  of  No.  340  are  now  removed, 
fully  enjoying  the  change  from  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  city,  to  the  pure,  refreshing 
breezes  of  their  new  location.  Many  who 
have  been  long  waiting  for  room,  we  hope, 
now  very  soon  to  admit ;  but  our  larger  ac 
commodations  and  greatly  increased  family, 
will,  of  course  multiply  our  expenses,  so  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  make  known  the  need 
of  help  for  this  most  excellent  charity,  trust- 
ing that  all  who  have  the  means,  and  feel  it  a 
pleasure  to  do  good,  even  a  privilege  to  help 
the  helpless,  will  freely  respond  to  this  ap- 
peal, and  aid  us  what  they  can.  Much  more 
furniture  is  also  required  ;  donations  in  such 
pieces  as  friends  can  spare,  such  as  bureaus, 
bedding,  sofas,  settees,  &c,  can  be  sent  to  the 
Home,  near  the  corner  of  Girard  and  Belmont 
Avenues,  and  in  money  to  either  of  the  under- 
signed. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Tr.,  Ill  S.  4th  St. 
Ann  Jess,  corner  Franklin  &  Noble  Sts. 
Sarah  Lewis,  315  Marshall  St. 
Sarah  Pennock,  805  Franklin  St. 


The  Depths  of  the  Sea. — The  ocean  has,  like 
the  firm  land,  its  beautiful  meadows,  its  vast 
forests.  Its  mountains  and  valleys  are  cov- 
ered by  a  multitude  of  various  plants,  each 
species  requiring  its  own  particular  climate, 
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but  the  contrary  one  of  that  which  it  woul  die: 
choose  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  ascei 
ding  a  mountain  we  see  how  vegetation  d 
creases  gradually  as  we  ascend  higher  an 
higher;  how  it  by  and  by  gets  a  sickly  a] 
pearance,  and  at  last  disappears  entirely  ij 
give  way  to  everlasting  snow. 

An  entirely  contrary  phenomenon  woul 
be  observed  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Tr 
further  we  descend  into  the  deep  dales  of  tl 
sea,  the  more  does  vegetation  diminish ;  an 
from  a  depth  of  3000  metres  the  plumb  lir 
never  brought  up  any  particle  or  trace  of  an 
plants ;  we  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  argt 
that  the  deepest  submarine  abysses  are  totaL 
ly  deprived  of  vegetation.  Land  plants  d 
not  grow  beyond  the  boundary  of  snow  ;  | 
sea  plants  cannot  exist  in  considerable  depth 
Some  of  the  sea  plants  prefer  a  quiet  placi 
where  they  are  not  touched  by  currents  ;  otl 
ers  attach  themselves  firmly  to  rocks  or  othe 
solid  masses,  around  which  a  constant  whir 
pool  is  roaring  and  raging.  These  latter  seei 
to  thrive  best  in  the  stormiest  roaring  of  th 
surges.  Cane,  reed,  grass,  sedge,  rush 
herbs,  &c,  which  require  air  and  light,  gro- 
close  to  the  shore  or  the  level  of  the  wate 
and  while  their  roots  are  nourished  from  th 
shallow  bottom  of  the  sea,  their  branches  an 
blossoms  form  charming  little  islands,  o 
which  waterfowls  are  building  their  nests. 

In  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Pacific 
the  vegetation  of  the  sea  displays  its  greatet b  e, 
splendor  and  richness.  Various  kinds 
moss,  of  the  greatest  tenderness  and  the  mot 
splendid  blending  of  colors,  forming  the  ricl 
est  Oriental  carpets  that  fancy's  witchcraft  i 
able  to  produce,  are  spread  out  in  enormou 
dimensions.  In  the  seasons  of  calms,  we  ca 
admire  the  wonderful  nuances  of  their  colon 
in  a  depth  of  more  than  100  metres.  On  th 
slopes  of  the  elevations  at  the  bottom  of  th 
sea,  is  the  silky  Anferina,  its  ribbed  branche 
resembling  trimmings  of  silk ;  and  small,  pu: 
pie-red  algai,  which,  when  standing  togethe 
give  a  red  lustre  to  the  sea.  Seaweed,  c 
fucus,  forming  extensive  meadow  grounds  i 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  growing  here  also.  The* 
plants,  when  by  some  accident  torn  off  froi 
their  native  standing  place,  swim  for  years  o 
the  surface  of  the  water  without  fading;  an 
we  see  them  floating  thousands  of  miles  di 
tant  from  their  original  place.  A  collectio 
of  floating  berry  seaweed  (Sargassum  baccif 
rum),  extending  from  the  Azores  near  Caf 
de  Verde,  and  covering  a  space  of  60,0( 
square  miles,  gives  to  this  part  of  the  Atlant 
the  name  of  the  Sargasso  sea. 

In  the  waters  surrounding  the  equator  thei 
are  plants  belonging  to  the  delicate  Florides 
having  a  bright  red  and  yellow  color;  the: 
plants  cast  their  seed  vessels  far  away,  whic 
then  burst  open,  leaving  the  contents  expose 
to  the  pleasures  of  wind  and  waves;  thusgrai 
is  spouting  far  away  from  its  mother  plan 
The  Laminarise,  resembling  reptiles,  wh.e 
soaked  and  decayed  sufficiently,  are  convertc  j 
into  a  transparent  gelatin,  or  jelly,  which  is  r 
garded  as  a  delicate  dish  in  Chili,  from  Lirr 
to  La  Concepcion.  Ulva3  are  found  in  gre: 
multitude  in  the  waters  of  the  oceans ;  some  ■ 
them,  by  the  name  of  sea  lettuce,  are  eate 

Among  the  sea  plants  growing  close  to  tl 
shore  there  are  many  which  furnish  palatab 
food  to  men;  others  serve  for  industrial  pu 
poses,  and  form  a  profitable  article  of 
merce.    The  Borax  species  supply  us 
iodine,  which  finds  frequent  application 
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icament,  especially  for  scrofula ;  besides,  it 
been  a  great  medium  for  art  purposes, 
3  the  invention  of  daguerreotypes  and  pho- 
aphs.  By  washing  in  lye  the  ashes  of cer- 
prickly  algse,  growing  on  all  the  seashores 
urope  in  vast  multitude,  soda  is  produced, 
ih  is  a  main  ingredient  of  soap,  and  is  used 
any  other  ways.  Remains  of  plants,  torn 
i  the  rocks  by  the  ever  toiling  surges,  and 
wn  up  totheocean'ssurfaceduringastorm 
ipread  over  the  soil,  an  excellent  manure 
t,  and  serve  therefore  to  increase  the  pros- 
,y  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
t. 

le  submarine  vegetable  kingdom  has  by 
leans  unvailed  all  its  wonders  to  us  ;  and 
;onstant  investigations  of  those  men,  who 
y  themselves  exclusively  to  this  brauchof 
ice,  will  reveal  the  greater  discoveries  in 
department,  in  that  it  was  formerly  ne- 
,ed  by  navigators  and  investigators. — 
itific  American. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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lere  has  been  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
og  ethical  writers,  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
to  be  attached  to  the  declaration  of  the 
tie  that  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root 
1  evil  :  which  while  some  coveted  after, 

have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
iselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 
3  have  interpreted  money  to  mean  the 
d — the  love  of  such  things  as  money  will 
—and  some  Mammon,  as  our  Lord  said, 

cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  Be 
ixact  exegesis  of  the  text  what  it  may,  it 
"tain  that  the  love  of  riches  and  the  eager 
lit  after  them,  are  almost  inevitably  con- 
;d  with  temptations  to  evil  of  all  kinds  ; 
»vhere  either  governs,  it  is  hard,  if  not 
ssible,  to  be  strictly  honest.  If  in  our 
ngs  with  others  we  are  bent  on  obtain- 
he  highest  price  that  can  be  exacted,  or 
urehasing  at  the  lowest  that  the  owner 
be  necessitated  to  take,  it  will  be  remark- 
if  our  covetousness  never  leads  into  a  vi- 
m  of  strict  justice. 

3  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  some  one,  that 
i  close  but  honest.  Where  persons  are 
their  necessities  may  oblige  them  to  deal 
y  to  their  own  interest.  But  in  most 
this  kind  of  dealing  is  found  among  the 
laratively  rich,  and  is  the  result  of  ava- 
a  propensity  to  serve  Mammon,  who  has 

regard  for  strict  honesty.  The  only 
uple  that  can  regulate  every  transaction 
ying  or  selling,  or  exchanges  of  every 

is  that  contained  in  the  injunction  of 
■mniscient  Saviour,  Whatsoever  ye  would 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  yo  even  so 
them.  Herein  is  the  standard  of  perfect 
:e  and  honesty,  and  as  it  is  kept  to,  it 
udes  the  possibility  of  the  love  of  money, 
e  desire  to  obtain  it,  betraying  into  im- 
ion  upon,  or  driving  hard  bargains  with 
allow  men. 

e  mode  of  seeking  dishonest  advantage 
cuniary  transactions,  is  set  forth  in  the 
urb  of  Solomon,  where  he  says,  "  It  is 
ht,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer;  but 
he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth." 
t  strictly  honest  man  cannot  depreciate 
alue  of  any  thing,  in  order  to  buy  it  be- 
y-hat he  knows  to  be  its  real  worth  ;  nor 


can  he  take  advantage  of  another's  ignorance, 
nor  represent  the  value  of  an  article  he  wishes 
to  sell  to  be  greater  than  what  ho  really  be- 
lieves it  to  be,  nor  by  silence  conceal  a  defect 
which  should  impair  its  price.  Where  the 
golden  rule  is  carried  out  in  all  our  business 
transactions,  it  secures  mutual  advantage  to 
all  parties,  and  enables  each  to  deal  with  the 
other  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  another 
injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

How  greatly  does  the  community  stand  in 
need  of  these  christian  principles  being  uni- 
versally accepted  and  allowed  to  govern  in  all 
their  commercial  intercourse;  that  so  the  un- 
changing and  uncompromising  standard  of 
the  religion  we  profess,  should  be  acted  up  to, 
and  men  cease  to  think  themselves  justified, 
if  they  comply  merely  with  the  loose  aud  self- 
ish rules  of  trade  that  too  generally  prevail. 
How  does  the  haste  to  be  rich  lead  into  un- 
scrupulous competition,  and  modes  of  obtain- 
ing trade  and  money,  which  convert  business 
almost  into  a  game  of  hazard,  and  often  de- 
prives the  honest,  conscientious  dealer  of  a 
living  profit.  Truly  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety confirms  the  truth  that  the  love  of  mo- 
ney is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  brings  home  the 
solemn  consideration  how  hardly  can  they 
who  are  rich,  and  they  who  are  eagerly  seek- 
ing to  be  rich,  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
that  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace 
which  is  within  the  good  man's  breast ;  where 
Christ  sways  his  righteous  sceptre;  bringing 
all  evil  passions  and  propensities  under  the 
restraint  of  his  yoke  and  cross  :  The  greed 
for  and  love  of  money  may  be  as  much  che- 
rished by  those  who  are  not  rich  as  by  those 
who  are,  and  there  may  bo  as  wicked  depar- 
ture from  strict  justice  and  honesty  in  selling 
a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  "as 
in  disposing  of  a  cargo  of  imported  goods. 
"  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is 
faithful  also  in  much  ;  and  he  that  is  unjust 
in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much." 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  must  necessarily  be  wrong,  or 
yet  that  "  the  deceitfulness  of  riches"  will  al- 
ways "  choke  the  word;"  but  certainly  the 
making  haste  to  be  rich,  and  the  tendency  of 
wealth  to  betray  "  into  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  are  so  nearly  uniform,  that  it  is  no 
marvel  that  the  commands  of  Christ,  and  the 
exhortations  of  his  Apostles,  anxiously  to 
guard  against  so  dangerous  a  snare,  are  re- 
iterated, and  strikingly  imperative.  "It  is 
required  in  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful,"  and  we  are  all  trustees  of  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  us  by  Him  who  created  all 
things  and  by  whom  all  things  consist.  If  a 
man  who,  as  a  trustee,  holds  property  belong- 
ing to  otbers,  designed  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, is  found  using  it  for  his  own  enjoyment, 
and  the  gratification  of  his  lusts,  while  those 
who  were  intended  to  be  the  beneficiaries, 
are  suffering  for  the  want  of  it,  he  would  bo 
branded  as  dishonest,  aud  be  made  either  to 
relinquish  the  trust,  or  apply  the  fund  to  the 
object  for  which  it  was  created.  Every  rich 
man  is  a  steward  of  the  manifold  gifts  bestow- 
ed upon  him  ;  they  are  part  of  the  "  talents" 
entrusted  to  his  care,  with  the  command  '-oc- 
cupy till  I  come ;"  and  whether  through  sor- 
did avarice  he  buries  them  in  the  earth,  the 
acknowledgment  of  its  possession  and  to  whom 
it  reaily  belonged,  to  be  made  only  at  the  day 
of  reckoning ;  or  they  are  spent  in  luxury  and 


self  gratification,  each  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
claims  of  the  poor  and  needy,  the  danger  is 
incurred  of  being  ranked  with  the  servant 
whom  the  Lord  pronounced  not  only  slothful 
but  wicked. 

John  Woolman  observes,  "As  the  minds  of 
people  are  settled  in  a  steady  concern  not  to 
hold  sor  possess  anything  but  what  may  bo 
held  consistently  with  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,  they  consider  what  they  possess 
as  the  gift  of  God,  and  are  inwardly  exercised 
that  in  all  parts  of  their  conduct  they  may  act 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  peaceable  gov- 
ernment of  Christ."  "Great  wealth  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  power,  which  nothing 
but  divine  love  can  qualify  the  mind  to  use 
rightly;  and  as  to  the  humility  and  upright- 
ness of  our  children  after  us,  how  great  is  the 
uncertainty.  If  in  acquiring  wealth,  wo  take 
hold  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  beneath, 
and  depart  from  the  leadings  of  Truth,  and 
example  our  children  herein,  wo  have  great 
cause  to  apprehend  that  wealth  may  be  a 
snare  to  them,  and  prove  an  injury  to  others 
over  whom  their  wealth  may  give  them  pow- 
er." 


SUMMAKY  OF  EVENTS. 
Foreign. — The  late  advices  from  Algeria  are  more 
favorable,  and  report  that  the  insurgents  are  rapidly 
submitting  to  tjie  French  authorities.  General  Lalle- 
mand  reports  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  West 
Sukel. 

The  French  budget  commission  has  proposed  three 
per  cent,  tax  on  all  bonded  goods  except  corn  and  coal, 
and  estimates  the  yield  therefrom  at  To, 000,000  francs 
per  annum.  The  tax  bill  is  under  discussion  in  the 
Assembly.  The  portions  of  the  bill  which  provide  for 
duties  on  raw  materials  employed  in  manufactures  will 
probably  be  rejected.  The  war  budget  has  been  in- 
creased 2T1, 000,000  francs.  Thiers  urges  the  necessity 
of  a. large  and  efficient  army. 

The  directors  of  the  Lower  California  Company  have 
proposed  to  receive  all  the  Communist  prisoners  as 
colonists,  and  Thiers  has  promised  to  lay  the  offer  be- 
fore the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  to  indemnify  the 
people  of  the  provinces  invaded  by  the  Germans,  for 
loss  and  damage  suffered  during  the  war,  either  from 
the  enemy  or  French  troops,  after  due  investigation  of 
the  claims  and  settlement  of  the  amount.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  is  authorized  to  distribute  immediately  100,- 
000,000  francs  among  the  most  needy  claimants.  A 
bill  has  been  introduced  providing  fur  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory and  gratuitous  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Germans  are  evacuating  the  forts  north 'and  east 
of  Paris,  and  the  city  of  Troges. 

The  trial  of  some  of  the  Communist  leaders  is  in  pro- 
gress. Assi  and  others  take  high  ground,  and  are  bold 
and  defiant  in  their  bearing  before  the  court.  Assi 
boastfully  admitted  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the'exe- 
cution  of  captives,  and  defended  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  retaliation  resorted  to  by 
all  civilized  nations  in  time  of  war. 

A  deputation  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 
waited  upon  Thiers  and  begged  him  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Paris. 
The  President,  in  reply,  said  the  decision  in  question 
rested  with  the  Assembly,  and  should  not  be  trammeled 
by  any  action  on  his  part.  The  City  Council  has  voted 
to  raise  a  loan  of  three  hundred  ami  fifty  millions 
francs,  to  be  used  for  the  rebuilding  and  repair  of  the 
edifices  destroyed  or  injured  during  the  reign  of  the 
Commune. 

In  the  Assembly  on  the  12th  inst.,  a  motion  was 
made  that  the  title  of  "  President  of  the  Republic"  be 
conferred  on  Thiers,  and  that  all  powers  which  he  has 
heretofore  exercised  as  chief  of  the  executive  power  be 
prolonged  for  the  period  of  three  years.  The  motion 
was  declared  "  urgent,"  but  no  definite  action  in  the 
matter  was  taken. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  has  been  appointed 
British  Representative  to  the  Geneva  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration, to  which  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  been  ap- 
pointed on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Sir  Roundel 
Palmer  will  attend  as  counsel  in  behalf  of  England. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


By  an  explosion  of  gun  cotton  at  Stowrnarket,  about 
27  persons  were  killed,  and  nearly  60  injured  more,  or 
less  seriously. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  the  13th  inst., 
to  protest  against  the  suppression  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
meeting  in  Dublin  on  the  5th  inst.  Twenty  thousand 
people  attended,  and  speeches  were  made  from  six  dif- 
ferent stands.  Communist  and  American  flags,  and 
Irish  banners  were  displayed.  The  crowd  was  quiet 
and  orderly. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  has 
completed  the  negotiation  of  the  balance  of  the  new 
American  five  per  cent,  bonds  with  the  London  house 
of  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co. 

A  London  dispatch  of  the  8th  says :  The  House  of 
Commons  was  to-day  the  scene  of  a  severe  encounter 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  and  Liberal  parties. 
Disraeli  charged  Gladstone  with  bad  leadership  both 
in  the  House  and  in  his  party  ;  with  wasting  many 
weeks  on  subjects  subsequently  abandoned;  with  need- 
lessly invoking  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  with  postponing  important  and  even  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Gladstone  retorted  that  Disraeli's  so-called  facts  were 
but  the  offspring  of  his  imagination  and  lingual  powers, 
and  that  the  lost  time  was  due  to  the  resistance  made 
by  the  Tories  to  electoral  reform. 

Gladstone  implored  the  House  to  pass  the  ballot  bill 
forthwith. 

Violent  personal  and  partisan  debate  followed,  after 
which  Forster  summed  up  for  the  bill,  as  one  demanded 
by  the  people.  It  then  passed  the  House,  but  on  the 
10th  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  postmaster  general  has  announced  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  telegraph  charges  to  6d.  for  ten  words  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  made  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  general  office. 

Bismarck,  as  Chancellor  of  Germany,  has  decided 
that  the  school  of  administration  of  Alsace  be  non- 
sectarian. 

The  cholera  has  appeared  in  Germany  in  a  fatal  form. 
The  government,  as  well  as  the  local  authorities,  have 
adopted  stringent  measures  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  received  a  visit  from  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Wils,  on  the  11th  inst.  Cordial 
greetings  were  exchanged,  and  the  conference  is  sur- 
mised to  have  some  political  significance. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Heidelburg  to  take 
measures  for  the  foundation  of  a  German  Catholic 
Church.  Delegates  were  present  from  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switzerland.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  new  church.  Its  main 
features  will  be  the  separation  of.  Church  and  State, 
participation  of  laymen  in  the  Management  of  the 
church,  free  election  of  bishops,  communal  election  of 
pastors,  and  a  modification  of  the  confessional.  The 
delegates  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  new 
church  should  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Pope. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
Committee  at  Munich  next  month. 

The  Italian  Official  Gazette  publishes  a  decree  ap- 
propriating for  public  use,  two  convents  and  three  plots 
of  ground  in  Rome  belonging  to  religious  bodies. 

The  Pope  has  issued  an  encyclical  letter  urging  the 
faithful  to  offer  prayers  for  the  freedom  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  the  triumph  and  tranquility  of  the  Church. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  received  5,000,000  francs 
from  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  army  of  Bourbaki  while  taking  refuge  in 
Switzerland.  Payments  will  be  continued  by  the  French 
Treasury  until  the  entire  debt  is  paid. 

It  is  reported  that  military  organization  in  Russia  is 
being  pushed  vigorously  on  the  Prussian  system.  Com- 
pulsory service  is  vigorously  exacted  without  exception. 

The  French  government  is  reported  to  have  requested 
the  extradition  of  Communists  who  have  taken  refuge 
upon  British  soil.  The  reply  of  the  British  Cabinet  is 
said  to  be  a  decided  refusal. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  of  the  14th  says,  Prince  Bismarck 
has  gone  to  Gastein  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Germany  and  Austria. 

A  dreadful  calamity  has  visited  the  small  island  of 
Tagalanda,  in  the  M  day  Archipelago,  about  fifty  miles 
north-east  of  Celebes.  An  outburst  of  the  volcano  of 
Ruwang  was  accompanied  by  a  concussion  of  the  sea, 
and  a  wave,  forty  yards  in  height,  which  swept  all  hu- 
man beings,  cattle  and  horses,  from  the  island.  The 
number  of  persons  who  perished  was  five  hundred  and 
sixteen. 

The  weather  throughout  England  continued  fair  and 
favorable  to  the  crops. 

London,  8th  mo.  14th.— Consols,  93L  U.  S.  5-20' s 
of  1862,  93£  ;  ten-forty  5  per  cents,  92J." 


Liverpool. — Uplands  cotton,  8|c2. ;  Orleans,  9d. 

United  States. — The  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury announces  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  the  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  five  per  cent,  bonds,  the  amount  being  about 
130,000,000.  Agents  for  the  sale  or  refunding  of  the 
U.  S.  Loans  will  hereafter  be  limited  to  the  sale  of  equal 
amounts  of  the  4\  and  5  per  cent,  bonds,  or  equal 
amounts  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  bonds. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  a  misunderstanding  has 
existed  between  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
General  Pleasonton,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
in  relation  to  their  respective  duties  and  powers.  In 
order  to  terminate  this  difficulty  General  Pleasonton 
was  invited  by  the  President  to  resign,  but  he  declined 
doing  so ;  whereupon  President  Grant  suspended  him, 
and  assigned  his  duties  to  J.  W.  Douglass,  First  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  first  bale  of  cotton  raised  in  Georgia  this  year, 
was  received  in  Savannah  on  the  9.th  inst.,  and  sold  at 
auction  for  32}  cents  per  pound. 

The  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  appear  to  be  still  in- 
creasing their  production.  In  1868  about  ninety-nine 
millions  of  gallons  were  exported,  and  in  1870  the 
quantity  reached  one  hundred  and  forty  millions. 

The  interments  in  Philadelphia  last  week  reached 
339,  including  173  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
There  were  55  deaths  of  cholera  infantum,  42  of  con- 
sumption, 15  of  debility,  23  of  marasmus,  and  8  old  age. 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Steamship  Company 
have  contracted  for  the  building  of  four  iron  screw  pro- 
peller steamships,  for  the  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  Liverpool.  The  first  steamer  is  to  be  completed 
within  twelve  months,  and  the  fourth  vessel  within 
sixteen  months.  The  price  to  be  paid  the  builders, 
William  Cramp  &  Sons,  is  ^520,000  for  each  vessel. 

The  Markets,  &e. — The  following  were  the  quotations' 
on  the  14th  inst.  New  York. — American  gold,  112 J. 
U.  S.  sixes,  1881,  117£  ;  ditto,  5-20's,  1868,  1131;  ditto, 
10-40,  5  per  cents,  113f.  Superfine  flour,  $4.50  a  $5  ; 
finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.40.  No.  2  Chicago  spring  wheat, 
$1.35;  amber  western,  $1.41  a  $1.47;  white  Genesee 
and  Michigan,  $1.50  a  $1.52.  New  Ohio  oats,  45  a  47  cts. 
white,  48  a  51  cts.  Western  yellow  corn,  71  cts.;  mixed, 
67  a  68.V  cts.  Philadelphia.  —  Superfine  flour,  $4.75 
a  $5  ;  finer  brands,  $5.25  a  $8.50.  Western  red  wheat, 
$1.30  a  $1.37.  Rye,  70  cts.  Yellow  corn,  68  a  70  cts. 
White  oats,  47  cts.;  mixed,  44  a  45.  Lard,  91  a  10  cts. 
Sales  Of  2294  beef  cattle  at  7  a  1\  cts.  for  extra,  5f  a  6| 
for  fair  to  good,  and  3J-  a  4|  cts.  per  lb.  gross  for  com- 
mon. About  9000  sheep  sold  at  5  a  5f  cts.  per  lb.  gross, 
and  2800  hogs  at  $6.75  a  $7,25  per  100  lb.  net,  the  latter 
for  corn  fed.  Baltimore. — Choice  white  wheat,  $1.55  ; 
good  to  choice  amber,  #1.45  a  $1.50;  red  wheat,  $1.30 
a  $1.40.  Yellow  corn,  67  a  68  cts.;  southern,  white,  75 
a  77  cts.  Oats,  43  a  48  cts.  Chicago. — No.  2  spring 
wheat,  $1.06.  No.  2  corn,  47  J  cts.  No.  2  oats,  29J-  a 
30  cts.  Rye,  57  cts.  Barley,  57  a  59  cts.  Lard,  8|  cts. 
St.  Louis. — Flour,  $4.75  a  $7.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat, 
$1.17  a  $1.20.    No.  2  corn,  41  cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jane  B.  Davis,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45;  from 
Samuel  Shaw,  Agent,  O.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  John 
Lipsey,  Robert  Ellyson,  William  Blackburn,  Levi 
Boulton,  Amos  Cope,  Mifflin  Cadwalader,  Jehu  Allman, 
Barak  Ashton,  Linton  Hall,  Nathan  M.  Blackburn, 
Jonathan  Blackburn,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Isaac  S.  Cad- 
walader, Thomas  Blackburn,  and  James  A.  Cope,  $2 
each,  vol.  45;  from  Dr.  George  Thomas,  Pa.,  $2,  to  No. 
24,  vol.  46,  and  for  J.  Preston  Thomas,  $2,  to  No.  23, 
vol.  46,  and  Jacob  M.  Zook,  $2,  vol.  45;  from  Mar- 
garetta  T.  Webb,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45 ;  from  Benjamin  Gil- 
bert, Agent,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45,  and  for  James  Means, 
Isaac  Price,  Uriah  Price,  Joshua  Gilbert,  Edward  Y. 
Cope,  and  Joshua  Cope,  $2  each,  vol.  45  ;  from  Richard 
C.  Shoemaker,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  45  ;  from  David  J.  Brown, 
Philada.,  *2,  vol.  45;  from  Jeremiah  Foster,  R.  I.,  $2, 
vol.  45;  from  Ann  Scott,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.45;  from  Dr. 
James  E.  Rhoads,  Germantown,  $2,  vol.  45. 

Beraitlanr.es  received  afler  Fourth-day  morning  vrill  not 
appear  in  the  Beceipts  until  the  following  week. 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Session  of  1871-72  commences  on  Second- 
day,  the  30lh  of  Tenth  month  next.  Friends  who  in- 
tend to  enter  their  children  for  the  coming  term,  are 
requested  to  make  early  application  to  Aaron  Sharp- 
Superintendent.  (;idi-"^kreet  Road  J'.  O.,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,llor^^CfA»LEiQ.  Allen,  Treasurer, 
No.  304  Arcm.,T«lala|  <rW  '  ' 


WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  Seventh-i 
morning,  the  26th  instant,  at  10  o'clock. 

Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 

Eighth  mo.  15th,  1871. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  four  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  re-open  after  the  summer 
vacation  on  Second-day,  9th  mo.  4th,  1871.    The  Boys' 
School,  on  Cherry  St.,  above  Eighth  St.,  is  under  th 
care  of  Zebedee  Haines  as  Principal.  The  Girls'  School, 
on  Seventh  St.,  below  Race  St.,  is  under' the  care  i 
Margaret  Lightfoot.    There  are  also  two  Primary 
Schools  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  those  childrei 
who  are  too  young  to  attend  the  higher  schools :  one  < 
which  is  held  in  Meeting-house  at  the  corner  of  Sixth 
and  Noble  streets,  and  the  other  in  the  Boys'  School 
building  on  Cherry  St. 

The  attention  of  Friends  residing  in  this  city  and  its 
neighborhood,  is  particularly  invited  to  these  schools. 
In  the  principal  ones  the  children  may  acquire  a  liberal 
education  embracing  a  considerable  variety  of  the  use- 
ful branches  of  study,  at  a  moderate  cost ;  and  in  the 
primary  schools  the  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  those 
of  a  more  elementary  character. 

It  is  desirable  that  applications  for  the  admission  of 
children  should  be  made  early  in  the  session,  and  that 
parents  returning  children  to  the  schools  should  send 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 


WANTED, 

A  Teacher  for  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Boy's 
School  at  Westtown  :  to  commence  his  duties  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  Session,  on  the  first  of  the  Eleventh 
month.    Application  to  be  made  to  . 

Joseph  Passmore,  Goshen,  Chester  county, 
Samuel  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Evans,  M.  D.,  702  Race  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

Near  Frankford,  (Twenty-third  Ward,)  Philadelphia. 

Physician  and  Superintendent — Joshua  H.  Worth 
ington,  M.  D. 

Applications  for  the  Admission  of  Patients  may  1 
made  to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  any  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  West  Cheste 
Pa.,  on  the  20th  of  Seventh  month,  1871,  John  ~ 
Dillingham,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  to  Mary  Pim,  of  the 
former  place. 

Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  7th  month,  187 
at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  in  West  Chester,  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.,  Lavinia  H.  Tomlinson,  in  the  32d  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting. 
Being  endeared' to  her  family  and  friends  by  a  con- 
sistent life  and  conversation,  her  removal  is  deeply  felt, 
but  they  have  the  consoling  hope  that  through  the 
Lord's  mercy  her  end  was  peace.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  illness  of  this  dear  young  friend  it  seemed  to  be 
impressed  upon  her  mind  that  she  should  not  recover, 
On  the  21st  she  wished  to  bid  all  her  family  farcwel' 
"while  her  head  was  clear."  She  said,  "The  Lord  ha 
been  merciful  to  me  many  times  and  I  think  he  will  be 
still."  "I  feel  that  my  sins  have  gone  beforehand." 
She  expressed  the  desire  that  her  coffin  and  shroud 
should  be  plain,  without  ornament.  After  passing 
through  a  season  of  desertion,  in  which  her  plaintive 
language  was,  "Has  the  Lord  forsaken  me?"  she  was 
again  favored  with  a  renewal  of  the  light  of  his  counten- 
ance. On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  after  passing  a 
pretty  comfortable  night,  her  breathing  became  shortei 
and  shorter,  until  her  purified  spirit  took  its  flight,  wr 
humbly  believe,  to  the  realms  of  eternal  day. 

 ,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  res) 

dence  of  her  mother,  Mary  C.  Moore,  in  this  city,  I'm  BB 
M.  Philips,  wife  of  Benjamin  Philips,  in  the  46th  yea 
of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  London  Grow 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Possessed  oi  an 
unusually  cheerful,  amiable  disposition,  she  became 
endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  win 
cannot  but  feel  a  loss  in  her  departure,  but  have  abun- 
dant cause  for  hope  and  rejoicing,  in  the  confident  be- 
lief that  her  lamp  was  trimmed  and  burning:  prepared 
to  meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls.  As  her  close  drew 
near  she  was  enabled,  through  the  mercy  of  her  B& 
deemer,  to  commit,  her  family,  and  all  she  held  a« 
valuable  in  this  life,  to  the  keeping  of  the  Great  Shep- 
herd, and  even  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  awaiting  her. 
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